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(New Serial Story.) 


At the Gall of the Tsar. 

A Tale of the First Russian Advance. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of 'Submarine U 91” ; "In the Power of the Pygmies; "A Motor 
Scout in Flanders"; "The Race Round the World," etc. 

CHAPTER I. 


CONCERNING 

lRRICK’S boys stood about 
the common-room in groups, 
comparing holiday experi¬ 
ences and discussing the pros¬ 
pects of the opening term— 
the summer term of the year 
1914, a year of destiny. In 
a room that was filled with 
talk and laughter, a certain 
boy was alone, seated on his 
play-box, with hands clasped 
upon a knee. 

He was a boy of about 
seventeen years of age, tall for his years, in whose dark, 
and almost oval eyes there was something suggestive of 
the savage. The short nose and high cheek-bones bore 
ample testimony to the fact that he was not of Anglo- 
Saxon parentage, but belonged to one of the Slavonic 
races of the great North-East of Europe. His name, P. N. 
Irben, painted upon h-is locker, was certainly un-English. 

He was dressed with more scrupulous care than any 
of his fellow r s, and in a manner unusual in a public-school 
bov. He wore in his necktie a pearl pin of great value, 
and upon the second finger of the right hand a ring, upon 
the seal of which—of all things—was a crown. Neither 
m his dress nor in his manner was there anything of that 
unconscious and happy-go-lucky carelessness for which 
the English schoolboy is ordinarily distinguished. P. N. 
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dwerryhouse. 

Irben was of another nation, with different ideals and 
different modes of thought. As such, he sat apart in 
silence. 

Arm-in-arm, Moss and Haley entered the common- 
room after the manner of joint proprietors, and pounced 
upon the only new boy there. 

They w'ere inseparables, this twain, sitting together at 
the bottom of the same form, the Lower Fourth, beyond 
the range of the eye of Mr. Honeybun, w r ho was short¬ 
sighted, credulous, and something of a martyr. They were 
the self-constituted tyrants of Herrick’s common-room ; 
for all that, they were not without their virtues, being 
athletes of distinction. Moss, who had red hair, w r as a 
short, thick-set boy. Haley—although the younger— 
was a trifle the taller, and had an irritating habit of sniffing 
before ever he ventured to speak. 

“ Are you the new tick ? ” demanded Moss, pouncing 
like the Assyrians of old upon a thirteen-year innocent in 
an Eton collar w r ho was staring about him in confusion. 

" What’s your name ? " sniffed Haley, after the manner 
of a fox-terrier at a rabbit-hole. 

“ Dwerryhouse." 

Forthwith, Moss and Haley collapsed, as if they fainted, 
overcome by mirth. For a moment, each played the 
part of the good Samaritan to the other. They fanned 
one another with an atlas. 

" Spell it," said Haley, when he had gained sufficient 
strength to speak. 
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Dwerryhouse did so, letter by letter. 

“Oh, what a name ! ” groaned Moss. “ What a name 
of names ! What Side are you going on to ? " 

“ The Science Side—I think,” faltered their miserable 
victim. 

“ The Science Side 1 Doctor Dwerryhouse 1 This goes 
from bad to worse.” 

“ That’s my father’s name,” said the new boy, 
brightening in his innocence. 

“ Oh, corks ! ” uttered Haley. 

And in course of time, perchance, this 
thing, this insect, this—this Dwerry¬ 
house will live to grow up, to people 
the British Isles with Dwerryhouses. 

It’s not a surname ; I’ll not believe it. 

It’s the name of a disease.” 

“ Take off your coat,” said Moss. 

“We must find symptoms—if we 
can.” 

The small boy did as he was ordered 
—he was by now far too frightened 
to protest. His arms were examined, 
and there followed a lively discussion 
as to whether certain white spots were 
due to vaccination or “ Dwerryhouse.” 

In order to further the course of 
science the new boy was made to 
kneel upon a chair with his bare arms 
resting on the back, and when in that 
position, he was struck suddenly upon 
the head by the afore-mentioned atlas 
wielded in the hands of Moss. In the 
midst of this the chair fell over, and 
Dwerryhouse found himself stretched 
full-length upon the ground. 

Moss, thrusting his hands deep in 
his trousers’ pockets, threw back his 
head and laughed with the loudest. 

And then, suddenly, he received a 
violent and stinging blow on the face, 
delivered by an opened hand—more¬ 
over a hand adorned with a ring. He 
ceased his laughter on the instant, 
and, turning rapidly, found himself 
face to face with Irben. 

“ You coward ! ” said the Russian. 

That was all. 

Moss had been taken by surprise. 

For the moment he was too aston¬ 
ished to answer. Then, clenching his fists, he rounded 
upon Irben. 

“ My hat ! ” he cried. “ What’s this got to do with 
you ? It’s no business of yours.” 

“ I make it my business,” said the other, perfectly calmly. 
“ You must be satisfied with that.” Though he spoke 
English quite correctly, his pronunciation was not without 
the suspicion of a foreign accent. 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Moss. “ Then I won’t be satisfied 
till you’ve been taught a lesson.” 

His face was now flushed almost to the colour of his 
hair. He had so little control of his temper that his voice 
was shaking. 

“Come along,” he cried, “off with your coat! Y'ou’ve 
got to fight it out.” 

“ Most willingly,” said Irben. 

A moment later the boys of the common-room had 
formed a ring around the would-be combatants. Their 
sympathies were divided, for neither Moss nor Irben -was 
popular at Herrick’s. Moss w r as disliked even more than 
his friend, Haley ; and the foreigner, who had never 
been understood either in his house or in his form, was 
looked upon as a member of a barbarous and incompre¬ 
hensible species. Indeed, the audience cared not the least 
who got the best of it ; all they wished for was to see a fight. 

And there was never a ghost of a fight from the first. 
Moss was a good light-weight boxer, and the Russian had 
but a poor notion as to how to use his fists. He hit blindly, 
in all directions, and presently his head went down ; whilst 


Moss, driving home his blows from the shoulder, step by 
step forced his adversary across the room. 

There can be little doubt as to w T hat the end of it would 
have been—that Irben w r ould have been knocked out in 
less time than it takes to describe it—had not at that 
moment the door swung open, to admit Rashleigh, the 
second prefect. 

The common-room boys, much elated by the combat, 
ceased cheering the wanner, and retired in consternation. 
As for the pugilists, they were too hotly engaged to notice 
the interruption, and the fight did 
not stop until Rashleigh had seized 
Moss by the scruff of the neck and 
thrown him violently across the room. 

“ What’s the meaning of this ? ” 
he demanded. 

It was Haley who answered on his 
friend’s behalf. 

“ A little difference of opinion, Rash¬ 
leigh,” said he. “ They thought it best 
to settle the question by a fight.” 

“ I never asked you to explain,” 
said Rashleigh hotly, turning his back 
upon Haley. “ Moss, what have you 
got to say ? ” 

Apparently Moss had nothing to 
say; so he contented himself with 
rubbing his nose, w r hich w r as still ting¬ 
ling from the only blow that Irben 
had managed to get home. 

“ All I’ve got to say,” Rashleigh 
w'ent on, “ is that this is a pretty dis¬ 
graceful beginning to the term. The 
moment I come into the house, I find 
a free fight in the common-room. 
Who started it ? ” 

“ I did,” said the Russian, making 
a slight bow w r hich seemed almost 
ludicrous in a schoolboy. 

“ You did ! ” exclaimed the pre¬ 
fect. “ I don’t believe it.” 

“ I’m afraid I did,” said the other; 
“ I may, or may hot, have had some 
provocation ; the fact remains, I struck 
Moss in the face, and he challenged 
me to fight.” 

Rashleigh looked at the foreigner as 
if he w r as endeavouring to make him 
out. P. N. Irben was inexplicable. 
He w'as still immaculate in appearance. Though his coat 
was off, he w r as as neat and tidy as a new pin. No doubt, 
had he held his head up during the closing stages of the 
fight, his nose might have been bleeding or his lip cut. 
As it was, most of Moss’s blows had fallen upon his fore¬ 
head, and there w T ere no visible marks of his discomfiture. 

Rashleigh shaped his mouth as if to whistle. “ Wonders’ll 
never cease ! ” said he, half to himself. 

A quick, hot flush spread across the Russian’s face. 

“ Why ? ” he asked. “ Do you think I am afraid to 
fight ? ” 

“ No. I shouldn’t quite say that.” 

“ I may not have been trained to use my fists.” Irben 
went on, “ but, none the less, I am sometimes quite prepared 
to do so. There are times when one has got to fight, w r hen 
nothing else remains to be done. To back out of a fight 
w'ould be an act of cow'ardice, and in my country cow^ardice 
is despised—just as much as in this.” 

The second prefect laughed. 

“ I never called you a coward,” said he ; “ but I want 
you to understand—and you, too. Moss—that this sort 
of thing is not allowed in the common-room. If you must 
fight, you can find some place in the school grounds where 
you can do so privately. If this happens again you’ll 
get into a row.” 

At that, the prefect, having justified his position, left 
the room ; and a few r seconds after his study door w as 
heard to close. 

Moss put on his coat, and then turned to the Russian. 


There are others. 
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“ The next time you interfere,” said he, ” I’ll lick you 
within an inch of your life. Do you understand that ? ” 

Irben bowed again. “ Whenever you wish to,” said he, 
" you are at liberty—to try.” 

As he said the last words he crossed rapidly to the door 
and went out, looking at no one. 

It was Dwerryhouse, the new boy, who followed him 
to the boot-room, where he found him pacing to and fro 
like a tiger in a cage. 

“ I must put up with it,” he was saying. “ I must be 
patient.” Then he saw Dwerryhouse, and stopped. “ What 
do you want ? ” he demanded. 

'■ I just came,” said the small boy, ” I only came to thank 
you for taking my part. It was very kind of you to do it.” 

Irben smiled. ” I took the side of justice,” said he. 
“ You were being bullied.” 

” And then you owned up,” Dwerryhouse ran on in 
increasing admiration ; ” you owned up splendidly to 

Rashleigh. That was fine.” 

*' It wasn’t fine,” said the other. ” Because it’s mean 
to tell a lie, doesn’t make it ‘ fine ’—as you call it—to speak 
the truth.” 


” I don’t know about that,” said Dwerryhouse ; ” some 
fellows would have tried to get out of it.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Irben. ” But it so happens that I 
am not one of those fellows. You can go. I wish to be alone.” 

Dwerryhouse had been in Herrick’s House for not more 
than an hour, and as he left the boot-room he realised 
that P. N. Irben was no ordinary boy. Apart from his 
foreign appearance and ways, there was a quiet dignity about 
him that gave credence to the rumour that, in his own 
country, the young Russian was a person of importance. 
That night, unable to sleep amid his new surroundings, 
Dwerryhouse lay awake, thinking of the manner in which 
Irben had dismissed him : ” You can go. I wish to be alone.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE DROPPING OF A CATCH. 


D WERRYHOUSE came to Welby at the beginning 
of the summer term ; and the very fact that he 
went to Herrick’s is sufficient to testify that 
Doctor Dwerryhouse had been a cricketer in his 
day. Ol the ten houses Herrick’s had 
won the Cricket Cup seven years out of 
twelve. For three years in succession 
Herrick’s had proved the victors; and 
the walls of the common-room were 
adorned by such trophies as the cricket 
and football cups, the shooting and 
athletic shields. In a word, Herrick’s 
was the cock-house at Welby, to the 
confusion of the School House and the 
unqualified delight of Mr. Herrick him¬ 
self—an old Oxford blue. 

The success of Herrick’s on the school 
playground was due in a large measure 
to Rashleigh, the second prefect, and 
Savage, the head of the house. These 
two were probably the two best all-round 
athletes in the school. Rashleigh was 
a good medium-pace bowler, who broke 
a lot from the off and had great control 
over the ball. As a batsman, though in¬ 
clined to be a “ slogger,” he had been 
known to make runs off first-class bowling 
in almost record time. Savage, on the 
other hand, was the show batsman of 
the first eleven. He was distinguished 
for style, though he had a habit of failing 
as a run-getter at critical moments. Still, 
the way he could glide a fast bowler 
to the leg boundary, or bring off a late 
cut between third man and extra slip, 
was noted with pride in Welby from the 
First Form to the Sixth. But the great¬ 
est cricketer of all in the whole school 
—of whom we will hear more anon—was 
Howlett, the captain of cricket, and 
the Head of the School 
House, who was possibly 
one of the greatest public- 
school batsmen that have 
ever been. 

So far as cricket was 
concerned, Rashleigh and 
Savage, assisted by Moss 
and Haley, comprised the 
backbone of Herrick's 
House ; and since we are 
at the beginning of the 
summer term of 1914, 
cricket is a matter of 
importance. 

Indeed, Welby School 
could talk of little else but 
the Cricket Cup. The in¬ 
fection spread from the 


”Suddenly, he 
received a violent 
tod stinging blow on 
the face, delivered by an 
opened hand. He ceased 
his laughter, and, turn : ni 
rapidly, found himself face 
to face with Irben. ‘You 
coward!’ aaid the Russian.” [See page 1.) 
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Junior School to the Sixth, and from the Sixth even to 
the masters themselves. Work was carried out in the same 
thorough-going fashion which has made Welby famous as 
a seat of learning—that is to say, much attention was 
devoted to boys at the top of their forms, whilst those 
at the bottom were left more or less to fend for themselves, 
and as these gentlemen had, without exception, not the 
least desire to fend for themselves in this particular direc¬ 
tion, they had plenty of energy left for the cricket and 
football cups and kindred institutions. 

At Welby the house and inter-form matches were played 
off on working days. And it is, moreover, necessary to 
remember that the “ follow on ” rule under the M.C.C. code 
was dispensed with, because in these inter-house matches 
time was of no account. 

In the first round, Herrick’s, without the slightest 
difficulty, and due chiefly to an exceedingly stylish sixty- 
three by Savage, managed to defeat Macpherson’s House 
by seven wickets. The only incident in this match with 
which we are concerned was a most appalling exhibition 
—probably due to nervousness—on the part of a boy 
called Gallagher, who made a duck, dropped a catch, and 
ran out Dick Savage, when that distinguished gentleman 
was' in a fair way to carry his bat through the innings. 

In* the second round, Herrick’s had to meet Nowi 
who had not much of a side, with the exception of a fdst 
bowler, whose pace and energy had received a certain 
amount of momentum in the shape of his second eleven 
colours. To the surprise of the House, Gallagher was 
tried again, much to the disgust—which they made no 
attempt to disguise—of Messrs. Haley and Moss. 

However, the fast bowler bowled himself to the verge 
of a complete breakdown from excessive physical exertion 
against the furious hitting of Bill Rashleigh and the sound 
batting of Savage and Moss. Rashleigh, in fact,, wanted 
but four runs for his hundred, when history repeated 
itself—and Gallagher ran him out. 

Gallagher would have been persecuted in the common- 
room alter the manner of a Protestant bishop in the reign 
of Mary, by Moss and his confederate, the Grand Inquisitors 
of Herrick’s, had not Rashleigh himself got wind of it. 
And if Moss dreaded anyone, it was Rashleigh. They 
had had differences in the past—and much else is yet to 
come—and Gallagher was left alone. 

Herrick’s were now in the Final against the School House, 
and this was undoubtedly the main event of the term. 
The first, eleveD matches—even those against the Old Boys, 
the Masters, and the M.C.C.—faded by comparison into 
insignificance. The whole school became partisans ; there 
were Herrickers and Schoolites, the former in the minority, 
since Howlett was an exceedingly popular Captain and 
all were heartily sick of Herrick’s winning the cup. 

Besides Howlett, the School House had a strong team. 
Since they had nearly double the number of boys to choose 
from, they were deficient of that portion of a house cricket 
eleven that is said to be composed of “ rabbits.’’ Herrick’s 
had some terrible “ rabbits.” Gallagher, for instance, 
was one. 

And Howlett was a side in himself. So far, in the first 
eleven matches, his average stood at eighty-four. He had 
made a hundred not out against I Zingari, and a hundred 
and forty-nine on a rather wet wicket against a strong 
team of Quidnuncs. A prominent member of Lord’s, 
who had watched the match, had given it as his opinion 
that Howlett would play for the county as soon as ever 
the holidays came. Anyhow, as Bill Rashleigh knew well 
enough, Howlett was a difficult man to get out, and once 
he had played himself in and settled down to run-getting, 
his batting, which combined great punishing powers with 
infinite patience, was enough to break a bowler’s heart. 

Still, we must not forestall events ; for really all this is 
the history of a far greater affair than an inter-house cricket 
match at a public school. We are concerned with Irben, 
and incidentally with Rashleigh. We desire to relate the 
experiences of these two boys at that period when the 
finishing touches are put by Nature to the subtle moulding 
of character; when we all set sail, as it were, from 


the Harbour of our School Days to take our chance upon 
the Ocean of the World. That these experiences were very 
exceptional the following pages will show. Not unseldom 
great issues spring from small beginnings ; and the house 
match was at the root of the friendship that sprang into 
existence between the second prefect and the Russian. 

Irben was never understood in the school, either by 
masters or boys, partly because he was a foreigner, and 
partly because of his reserved nature and unconfiding 
disposition. He was exceedingly clever and high up 
in the school, showing a special aptitude for modem 
languages. In fact, in this respect Welby had nothing 
to teach him. Like all Russians, he was an exceptionally 
good linguist, and his education in this respect seemed 
to have been finished before ever he came to England. 
As well as his own language, he could speak both French 
and Genpan fluently. He was devoted, too, to history, but 
never attempted to take the slightest interest in either 
mathematics or science. 

In many ways, he was a strange boy. He could never 
be made to speak of himself or his relations. It was 
impossible to draw him out. He had no friend in the 
house, and spent most of his spare time reading the extra¬ 
ordinary number of letters he received by almost every 
post. To the contents of these letters he never referred. 
He read them secretly, and then either destroyed them or 
locked them up. His book-shelf contained books in the 
four languages he was able to read ; and these were not 
novels, but works of history, military history, political 
economy, and biographies. He was a fervent reader, 
often becoming so engrossed in his book that he would 
neither hear his own name mentioned nor appear to 
mind the general uproar in the common-room when the 
prefects and the house master were known to be out of 
the house. 

Another remarkable thing about him—the only point 
in his favour in the eyes of many of his school-fellows— 
was that he was never short of cash. Someone in London 
supplied him with as much as he ever wanted—and he 
wanted a good deal, for he had an extravagant taste for 
books in handsome bindings, new clothes, and tie-pins. 
And besides, he was generous to an extent hitherto un¬ 
dreamed of at Welby : for instance, he thought nothing 
of supplying .the whole common-room with strawberry 
ices, for which he paid in gold. 

He attempted to play cricket, but showed no signs of 
making a success of the game ; and on that account there 
was a certain amount of impolite argument in the House, 
when Irben was selected to fill the last place in Herrick’s 
eleven, in lieu of the discredited and fallen Gallagher. 

By way of practice for the Final, Savage arranged a 
scratch game against the Modem Side ; and it was on this 
occasion that the Russian, who had never won his spurs, 
but had had them thrust upon him, as it were, dropped an 
easy catch. We have just now observed* that trivial things 
often lead to greater ones; and it is worthy of note that 
it was the dropping of this catch that was responsible 
for the high and distinguished position that Bill Rashleigh 
holds to-day. 

After the game Irben entered the common-room, and 
came face to face with Moss and Haley, flannelled and 
flushed and hot. 

” Well, you’re a nice sort of chap 1 ” said Moss, looking 
at the foreigner from head to foot. ” Can’t even hold a 
catch.” 

The Russian threw out a hand. He could seldom speak 
without a tendency to gesticulate. 

” I did my best,” said he. 

” And a rotten best, too,” Haley observed, swinging his 
legs from a table. “ I don’t know why on earth Savage 
put you into the team.” 

Irben actually smiled. 

” I have not the least idea,” said he. ” I can assure 
you I never asked him to.” 

“ That’s just it,” cried Moss, his quick temper rising. 
” You don’t care a hang about the house, or the cup either ; 
you don’t care a button whether we win or lose, so long as 
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you can read your rotten gilt-edged books, and spend 
your money on tie-pins.” 

" I beg your pardon,” Irben took him up. ” You are 
quite wrong. I do care about the house, and I am keen, 
as you call it—just as keen as you, perhaps—though 
I can’t show it somehow. I am sorry I’m not better 
at games, but I started to learn too late. I didn’t 
drop the catch on 
purpose.” 

“I should say 
not! ” cried Haley. 

” If we thought 
you had, we'd 
jolly well flay 
you alive. 

Wouldn't we. 

Mossy? We'd 
give him double 
corkscrew's all the 
way round the 
Coll., though 
he happens to 
be in the Modern 
Sixth.” 

“ And it’s all 
very well for you 
to talk about being 
keen,” Moss w r ent 
on, as if in con¬ 
tinuation ; “but 
we jolly well know' 
you aren't. And 
I may as well take 
this opportunity of 
letting you know 
we don't want you 
in the House and 
we don’t want you 
in the School. You 
ought to have gone 
to some kind of 
monastery in your 
own putrid coun¬ 
try. instead of 
coming here. We 
don’t want mujhiks 
—or whatever 
you call ’em—in 
an English public 
school. And the 
sooner you know it 
the better.” 

Irben looked 
the speaker fair 
in the face. Once 
his mouth 
twitched, and he 
was seen to press 
his lips together tightly. 

When Moss had finished speaking, the foreigner looked 
about him, at the faces of the smaller boys in the 


room, as if he expected to find therein some stray sign of 
sympathy. 

He found nothing of the sort. In Herrick’s there was 
but one idea, one ambition—to win the Cricket Cup. 
Even little Dwerryhouse regarded his former champion 
with the stern eyes of reproo. c . 

Irben’s brows contracted. His mouth twitched once 
more ; his thin fingers played nervously with 
his watch-chain. Then, without a word, he 
turned sharply on his heel and walked from 
the room, closing the door behind him. 

He went to the boot-room, where, he knew, 
he was sure of being alone, and, 
sitting down upon an old play- 
box, buried his face in his hands. 

He was silent for a long 
time. Then he groaned. 

“ Moss is right,” said 
he, in a half-audible and 
breathless voice. 
“ He is right; 1 

should never have 
come here. I’m 
just a fish out of 
water.” 

Then he did a 
strange thing—foi 
a boy of seven¬ 
teen ; and after all, 
the dropping of a 
catch—more es¬ 
pecially in a trial 
game—is not an 
incident of any 
great account. But 
we must remem¬ 
ber that Irben was 
a Russian, with 
none of the much- 
vaunted stoicism 
of the English race. 
He was highly 
emotional and sen¬ 
sitive in tempera¬ 
ment. When he 
experienced a feel¬ 
ing either of glad¬ 
ness or of disap¬ 
pointment, he felt 
intensely. He 
now pressed the 
open palms of his 
hands tightly 
upon his face, and 
from between his 
fingers a tear-drop 
was seen to steal. 
It was then that 
he was touched upon the shoulder, and, looking up, be¬ 
held Bill Rashleigh, the second prefect, in his first eleven 
blazer. 


“Irben appeared to become wildly excited, his eyes literally flashed, and, grasp* 
ing the prefect by both shoulders, he shook him violently.” (See page 6.) 


CHAPTER III. 

BILL RASHLEIGH. 


” T IT *T HAT’S up ? ” said Rashleigh, who sought to 
\ \ / cover his embarrassment by kicking a boot 
V V across the room. 

“ What’s up ? ” is a query that may be used 
on various occasions. Also, it may be answered in various 
ways. The person addressed may be suffering from tooth¬ 
ache, or wearing a new hat, may be dangerously wounded in 
action, or hopelessly in love. In all such cases he is asked, 
“ What’s up ? ” and is usually gracious enough to satisfy 
the curiosity of the inquirer. 


Irben, however, being somewhat out of the ordinary, 
showed not the least inclination to confide in the second 
prefect. Indeed, he rose to his feet and made as if to 
leave the boot-room. 

“ Look here,” said Rashleigh. “ What is up ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said Irben, pausing with his hand on the 
door. 

” Rot ! ” went on the other. ” Anybody can see that 
something’s up. Have they been cheeking you in the 
common-room ? ” 
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Irben smiled—a smile that was rather sad, because it 
was forced. 

“ Not at all,” said he. “ I suppose I take things too 
seriously. That’s all. I’m made that way.” 

Rashleigh took another flying kick at a boot. 

“ I’m like that, too,” said he. " I worry about things. 
F’r instance, I’m frightfully keen on winning this cup. 
I lie awake at night thinking about it, which is a rotten 
thing to do when you come to consider it. It doesn’t do 
any good. Does it ? ” 

The Russian smiled again, and this time his smile was 
sincere. 

“ Not in the least,” said he. 

" As a matter of fact,” Rashleigh went on, " it does a 
good deal of harm ; because lying awake at night puts 
your eye out. Doesn’t it ? ” 

“ I suppose it does,” said the other. 

“ Of course it does,” said Rashleigh. " That’s why it 
doesn’t do any good taking things seriously. I fancy we’d 
all get on just as well if we went our own way and didn’t 
care a fig what anybody thought of us. Some chaps are 
made like that. You and I aren’t.” 

Rashleigh looked up, as if expecting an answer, but 
Irben shook his head. The second prefect certainly did 
not appear a very sensitive person. He was a strapping 
fellow of about eighteen, with fair hair and blue eyes—a 
typical Anglo-Saxon whose forbears had been wont to 
raid the Kentish coast from Richborough to Dungeness, 
treating their foes with unmitigated scorn. He was generous, 
frank, and light-hearted, and even had he not been the 
athlete he was, would have still remained one of the most 
popular boys in Welby School. 

For all that, he had more tact than one might be disposed 
to give him credit for at sight. On this occasion he desired 
to draw the Russian out, and he ran on in the same irrele¬ 
vant manner. 

“ After all, when you come to think of it,” said he, 
“ we’re all silly asses. We think these cup matches the 
most important business in the world. Look at me. 
I’ve been patting myself on the back for the last two days 
because I got seven wickets against the Old Boys. Still, 
it wasn't bad, was it ? ” 

“ Topping ! ” said Irben. “ But, you see, I can never 
experience such satisfaction.” 

Rashleigh looked at him quickly. He was not quite 
sure he had not detected the soft and gentle note of sarcasm, 
which is the one thing a boy of the type of Bill Rashleigh 
can never stand. Irben regarded the prefect with a 
frank and open smile. Of a certainty, Irben was a 
mystery. An aihazing situation 
—a boy who in himself was a 
mystery, in an English public 
school. 

“I’m afraid,” said Rashleigh, 
after a pause, “I’m afraid I don’t 
quite understand.” 

“ My meaning is very simple,” 
said the other. “ Cricket supplies 
you with a source of satisfaction. 

It makes me feel ashamed.” 

“ Ashamed ? ” repeated Rash¬ 
leigh. “ Whatever for ? ’’ 

“ Only this afternoon I dropped 
a catch.” 

“ Pooh 1 That wasn’t anything. 

It didn't matter in the least. 

Everybody drops a catch some¬ 
times. I missed a regular donkey- 
drop last Saturday.” 

“ But you made up for it,” said 
Irben. “ You got seven wickets. 

You have just told me so.” 

Rashleigh looked up again, even 
more quickly than before. 

“ Look here,” said he, “ are you 
trying to get at me ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” said the Russian. 


“ But, to tell you the truth, you said a very true thing 
just now : namely, that we—or rather you—think these 
cup matches the most important business in the 
world.” 

Then a strange thing happened. Irben appeared to 
become wildly excited, his eyes literally flashed, and, 
grasping the prefect by both shoulders, he shook him 
violently. 

“ But they aren’t ! ” he cried. “ Rashleigh, if you 
only knew what may be going to happen in the world 
that lies outside the playground of Welby School, 
even you wouldn’t think a house match mattered a 
button.” 

“ Going to happen ! ” gasped the prefect, who for a 
moment doubted whether Irben was in his senses. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed the Russian. “ Europe is a smoulder¬ 
ing volcano.” 

Rashleigh shook his head. 

“ My dear chap,” said he, “ are you cracked ? I read 
the papers pretty regularly, and I understand there’s a 
chance of civil war in Ireland, and some Austrian arch¬ 
duke was murdered somewhere in the Balkans the other 
day—but what you're gassing about I really don’t know. 
Besides, how are you in a position to know any more about 
it than anyone else ? ” 

Irben remained silent a moment, and then shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“ I am afraid I cannot tell you,” said he. 

Rashleigh was on the point of bursting into laughter, 
but the Russian was so strangely serious and solemn that he 
managed to refrain from doing so. 

“ If I were you,” said he, in a somewhat patronising 
manner, “ I wouldn’t bother my head about Europe. Do 
you know, Irben, you’re a rum sort of fellow ; you talk 
like one of those long-winded books you're always reading. 
I should take seriously to cricket. Mens sana, you know, 
as old Herrick is always preaching.” 

“ I am afraid,” said the Russian, “ I am never likely to 
prove anything but a failure as far as cricket is concerned. 
In fact, I don’t know whatever I’m in the house team for. 
This afternoon, not only did I drop an easy catch, but I 
only got one run.” 

“ Oh, you mustn’t worry about that! ” cried Rashleigh, 
slapping Irben on the back. “ I’ve been talking to Savage 
aboyt it just now, and we came to the conclusion that you 
were worth your place in the team. You play with a 
straight bat, and you back up ; and that’s good enough for 
us.” 

Irben made a wry face. “ It isn’t good enough for the 
common-room,” said he. 

It was then, at last, that 
Rashleigh grasped the situa¬ 
tion. He thrust his hands deeper 
into his trousers’ pockets, and, 
going to the window, looked out 
upon the playground. Then he 
turned and spoke quickly. 

“ Don’t you care a tinker’s 
cuss what they say,” said he. “I 
see now what’s happened ; Moss 
and Haley have been getting at 
you for dropping that catch. If 
they say anything more about it, 
come to me. I’ll thundering soon 
show Moss that he had better leave 
you alone.” 

For a few seconds the two boys 
looked each other in the face. 
Though the Russian was slightly 
the younger, they were about 
equal in height. They were very 
different, however, in personal 
appearance. The boy is father of 
the man; and, broadly speaking, 
in the world are but two kinds 
of men: the thinker and the 
man of action. We would not 
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THE REWARD OF SERVICE. 

'ffHE sweetest lives are those to duty 
Vl/ wed, 

Whose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close-knit strands of an unbroken 
thread, 

Where love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpets, ring 
no bells; 

The book of life the shining record tells. 
Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 
After its own life working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy singing lips shall make thee 
glad; 

A poor man served by thee shall make 
thee rich; 

A sick man helped by thee shall make thee 
strong; 

Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


UNDER SUSPICION. 


H 


"It was at that moment that Bill Rashleigh happened to look out of his study 
window, upon the sill of which his newly cleaned cricket-boots were reposing, 
drying for the match of the following day. He watched— 


dispute that deeds are greater than words; and it seemed 
then, as these two stood face to face in the boot-room of 
Herrick’s House, that the young Russian would grow into 
a bookworm and nothing more, whereas Rashleigh was 
one who would make his mark in the w 7 orld as a doer of 
deeds. No one in Herrick’s, nor for the matter of that in 
Welby, ever dreamed for a moment of the destiny reserved 
for Irben. 

Just now the foreigner made a motion as if he would 
hold out a hand, and then, remembering that in England it is 
bad form to be demonstrative, he drew it back quickly. 

“ Why,” he asked, as if he were puzzled, “ why do you 
stick up for me ? ” 

‘‘ Because I like you,” said Rashleigh, frank as ever. 

41 I didn’t know,” said the other, 44 that anybody liked me 
—here.” 

“ Rot! ” exclaimed the prefect. 44 You’re an extraordin¬ 
ary chap, but I do, 1 always have.” 

And thereupon, with an excuse that he must go and 
change for tea, the second prefect shouldered his way 
through the door, and went whistling down the 
passage. 

P. N. Irben, sitting down once more upon an old, 
broken chair, folded his hands and thought. 


ITHERTO the Russian had felt 
out of it at Welby. He had 
tried his best to enter into the 
life of the school, and had 
found himself quite unable to do so. 
He had seemed incapable of making 
friends, and had long since recognised 
that he was unpopular. Indeed, his 
only confidant in the whole school was 
Monsieur Bruix, the French master, who 
shared with him an undying admiration 
for the great Napoleon. 

There had been moments in the 
boy’s life at Herrick’s when he felt 
thoroughly homesick and lonely. But 
somehow 7 his short interview with Rash¬ 
leigh suddenly changed all that. The 
second prefect w r as a boy who inspired 
confidence wherever he went. To be a 
friend of Rashleigh’s was to command 
respect in Welby, from the First Form 
to the Sixth. 

At Herrick’s each of the four prefects 
had his own study, the rest of the boys 
being congregated in the common- 
room. In consequence, in the house 
itself, Irben saw little of the prefect ; 
but the friendship which was now begun 
showed no signs of dying in its infancy. 
They were in different forms—Irben in 
the Modern Sixth, Rashleigh in the Clas¬ 
sical Lower Fifth—and it soon became 
the habit of whichever was first out of 
school to wait for the other, to walk 
over to the house. 

It is a peculiar thing that, as time 
went on, this friendship ripened, though 
the two boys appeared to have little or 
nothing in common. Rashleigh’s life 
was centred in games, and that of the 
other in his work and books. As a 
matter of fact, they seldom talked, in 
the wider sense of the term. With 
them conversation was confined to oc¬ 
casional remarks, answered—as often 
as not—in monosyllables. 

A brief illustration wall be sufficient 
to show that each found something 
kindred in the other, not apparent to 
the common observation, and that even Rashleigh himself 
was quite unable to explain it. 

One day, in the dinner-hour, Savage, the Head of Herrick’s, 
w 7 as inspecting the w'icket on which the school team was 
to play the Old Harrovians the following day. He was 
joined by Rashleigh and Irben, arm-in-arm. 

Presently, the Russian remembered that he had to go 
back to the house to get certain school-books which he 
would require that afternoon. As he w 7 ent his way 
across the cricket-field, Rashleigh followed him with 
his eye. 

44 That’s a nice chap,” said he. 

44 Is he ? ” said Savage. 44 I don’t know much about 
him. He has always seemed to me a little mad, if you’ll 
excuse me saying so.” 

44 He’s a thundering clever chap,” said Rashleigh, as if 
offended. 

44 There’s no doubt as to that. Bruix says he’s one of 
the most brilliant linguists he has ever met. Fancy being 
able to speak four languages ! Uncanny, I call it. And 
that’s just what he is; he’s an uncanny sort of fellow— 
keeps everything to himself.” 

44 Of course,” said Rashleigh, 44 you don’t know anything 
about him.” 
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Savage rounded on his fellow prefect. 

" Do you ? ” he asked abruptly. 

Rashleigh was stumped. He recognised he was hope¬ 
lessly out of his ground. 

" Well, I’m afraid I don’t,” said he, at last. 

" There you are, then. The fellow’s a puzzle—even to 
you. Have you noticed he gets more letters and news¬ 
papers than ever now, in every language under the sun ? 
Reads them for hours, and yet finds time to do his work. 
Of course he’d be a prefect if he wasn’t a foreigner and 
practically a new boy. But do you know what’s in his 
letters ? Does he ever speak to you about them, or anyone 
else ? Not a word ; I’ll bet my boots, not a word ! He’s 
as secretive as a dormouse. In my opinion, he’s got 
something on his mind—a murder or something, and looks 
in the papers to see whether the police have arrested 
somebody else.” 

“ You’re talking rot,” said Rashleigh. 

“ He’s a blessed enigma.” 

“ He’s one of the best fellows that ever stepped,” said 
Rashleigh. 

And there is no doubt he thought it—and the more 
credit to him. Bill Rashleigh may even have recognised 
subconsciously what in a few months he was to know 
for a fact, that in the great Book of Fate another and 
better-sounding name than P. N. Irben figured with 
distinction. 

Heartened by the friendship of so popular a boy as 
Rashleigh, the Russian—happier than he had hitherto been 
at Welby—went his own way, and appeared less sensitive 
to the constant persecutions of Haley and Moss. 

Moss had a peculiar aptitude for bullying. He carried 
about with him an instrument which he called ” the 
clout,” with which he inflicted torture upon juniors. With 
Irben, a boy in the Modern Sixth, who was a certainty 
for the next vacancy in the ranks of the prefects, he was 
obliged to have resort to more subtle means of aggression. 
He referred openly to the foreigner at the tea-table as the 
mujhik , ” the great unwashed,” or ” a son of Ishmael ”— 
with the haziest idea in the world as to who Ishmael was. 

Irben bore these taunts in stony silence, though often 
his face was seen to flush. Most of the house realised that 
in the common-room there was an atmosphere of tension, 
stifling like that which precedes a thunder-storm. Sooner 
or later, the Russian must come to the end of his patience, 
and then there would be every prospect of a fight. The 
climax was brought about by so insignificant a person as 
little Dwerryhouse, the junior boy at Herrick’s. 

The new boy collected postage stamps ; and inside his 
play-box was a treasured volume, 
bound in blue morocco, with gilt 
edges, that he found it absolutely 
necessary to look at every night 
before he could compose himself for 
sleep. Recently, Dwerryhouse had 
received a fine set of three-cornered 
Cape of Good Hope, a birthday 
present from an uncle. 

It was a rainy afternoon when 
Dwerryhouse seated himself at a 
table to stick these valuable acquisi¬ 
tions into his album. There was no 
one else in the common-room but 
Irben, who was engrossed in Bern- 
hardi’s ” Germany and the Next 
War,” which he was reading in Ger¬ 
man. 

At five o’clock Dwerryhouse was 
summoned to the second prefect's 
study, to fulfil one of the minor 
offices of the fag on duty. He was 
absent for no longer than five 
minutes, at the most. Irben was 
afterwards unable to say for certain 
whether or not anyone else had 
entered the room during the junior’s 
absence. He believed that some one 


had come in ; he said he had a vague impression that a 
boy—whom he beli’eved at the time to be Dwerryhouse— 
came to the table and then went away again ; but he was 
able to swear to nothing ; he was wholly engrossed in his 
book, and never once looked up. The fact remains that, 
w T hen Dwerryhouse did return, he found that two of his 
most valued stamps had been stolen. 

The little fellow went scarlet in indignation ; tears rose 
to his eyes. Just then the common-room filled with boys 
from the gymnasium and the swimming-bath ; and Dwerry¬ 
house, blinded by the force of circumstantial evidence, 
accused Irben to his face. 

The Russian quietly allowed himself to be searched, and 
not one of the missing stamps was found in any of his 
pockets. 

” You see,” said he, ” you have accused me falsely.” 

Indeed, had it not been for the evidence against him, 
there was no reason to suppose he was the thief. He did 
not collect postage stamps, and no one in the house was 
so well supplied with pocket-money. Also, it is note¬ 
worthy to remark that the only other boy in the common- 
room who did collect was Moss, and it was he w r ho took 
up the cudgels on behalf of Dwerryhouse. 

” Look here,” said he to the foreigner. ” It’s pretty 
clear that you’re the culprit. The fact that you haven’t 
got the stamps on you proves nothing ; you had plenty 
of time to put them away.” 

” Search my locker,” answered Irben. 

They did, and found therein nothing but books, bundles 
of letters and several old newspapers—English, French, 
German, and Russian. 

” We must examine these,” said Moss, with his hands 
full of letters. 

Irben flashed round upon him, his eyes ablaze. 

” You’ll do nothing of the sort,’' he rapped out. ” And 
moreover, I must ask you to beg my pardon.” 

” Your pardon ! What for ? ” 

” For calling me—a thief.” 

Moss’s only answer 
was a laugh. Irben 
turned to the others. 

I have 

mitted to being 


—the * tourists’ cross the football and cricket grounds, and saw them disappear 
behind the pavilion.” ( See page io.) 
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he ; " but, before I allow my private letters to be examined, 
may I ask in common justice, in order to free myself from 
suspicion, that you search Moss as well ? ” 

At that Moss started, and then he too turned red in 
the face. To the majority of those present his guilt was 
at once made manifest; but no one had the courage to 
accuse him openly* 

The Russian stepped up to him. The two boys stood 
face to face, with not a yard between them. 

" Do you refuse to empty your pockets ? ” Irben asked. 

“ Yes,” said Moss. ” I do.” 

” And why ? ” 

” Because—because I refuse to be insulted.” 

The Russian shrugged his shoulders, and threw out his 
hands with his odd foreign gesture. 

” Indeed ! ” said he. ” You should have thought of 
that before.” 

And thereupon, without violence, and in the most 
deliberate manner in the world, he struck Moss in the 
face. 

Without a thought, Moss flung off his coat; but Haley 
came between them. 

” Steady on 1 ” said Haley. ” You can’t fight here. 
The prefects are in the house. Remember what Rashleigh 
said at the beginning of the term.” 

” Do you think I’m going to swallow that ? ” cried Moss, 
glaring savagely at his opponent. ” Do you think I’m 
going to allow that half-caste Russian mujhik first to call 
me a thief and then to hit me ? ” 

” Well, then,” said Haley, calmer than his friend, and 
in full possession of his senses, ” follow Bill Rashleigh’s 
advice and fight it out on the playground. There’s more 
than half an hour to lock-up ; we can go over to the water- 
jump. We won’t be disturbed there, and you can knock 
him out in a couple of rounds.” 

” Come on, then,” said Moss, tumbling into his coat, 
and walking rapidly to the door. 

The whole room made as if to follow, but this Haley 
-—the self-constituted master of the ceremonies—would 
not permit. He selected a few chosen spirits, six or so 
in number, to whom he accorded the privilege of being 
spectators of the combat. He pointed out that, if 
they all came, the prefects might be suspicious at find¬ 
ing no one in the house ; and he particularly wanted 
the fight to be fought to a finish. Gallagher, a fat boy 
with a crumpled collar—the same who had failed so 
dismally on the cricket field—agreed to act as referee and 

(To be 


time-keeper ; and Haley himself offered his services to 
Moss as second. 

” You want a second, too,” said he to Irben. ” It’ll all 
be square and above-board. And my hat, Mossy’s got 
his blood up ; you’re not likely to forget it.” 

Irben, who appeared not in the least alarmed at this 
sinister prophecy, turned to the boys who had been told 
to remain behind, and asked for a volunteer. It is signifi¬ 
cant that, without exception, every one wished for the 
privilege of supporting the Russian, though exactly what 
that signifies is doubtful. It may mean that, one and all, 
they now knew Moss for the culprit—and indeed lie was 
self-convicted—or perhaps they merely wanted to see the 
fight. Anyhow, at this enthusiasm in the enemy’s camp 
Moss himself appeared by no means pleased. 

” Be quick ! ” said he. ” Choose your man. We haven’t 
all day, remember.” 

Irben hesitated. For the first time in his school experi¬ 
ence, it seemed that he was popular. 

” I choose Dwerryhouse,” said he. 

This was curious ; for, in the first case, Dwerryhouse had 
been his accuser. Also, it was strange that a Sixth Form 
boy should select to embark upon a free fight with a junior 
for a second. Irben, however, was a foreigner, and the 
ways of foreigners are strange. 

As they left the common-room, like a party of tourists 
personally conducted by Haley and Moss, Dwerryhouse 
touched Irben on the arm. 

” Irben ? ” said he. 

" Yes ? ” 

“I’m sorry,” said Dwerryhouse, almost in a whisper. 
” I know now you never took them.” 

This evidently afforded the Russian some slight satis¬ 
faction, for he patted the small boy on the shoulder, though 
he said not a word. 

It was at that moment that Bill Rashleigh happened to 
look out of his study window, upon the sill of which his 
newly cleaned cricket-boots were reposing, drying for the 
match of the following day. He watched the ” tourists ” 
cross the football and cricket grounds, and saw them 
disappear behind the pavilion. 

” I wonder what that means ? ” said he, knitting his 
brows and placing his tongue in a corner of his mouth. 

For some moments he turned the question over in his 
mind. Then, suddenly, he hurled the day’s issue of The 
Sportsman that he had been reading into the waste-paper 
basket, and jumped quickly to his feet. 

continued.) 
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i A Talk to Boys. 
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Jewels. 


By an Old One. 



HE only jewellery I wore 
rs a boy was a horse-hair 
watch-chain.minus a watch 
—Waterburys were not in¬ 
vented then, or, if they 
were, had not come my way 
—and a bone collar-stud at 
three a penny ! These sup¬ 
plied all my need as far as 
jewellery was concerned. 
So you are wondering, of 
course, especially in the 
light of this preamble, why 
in the world I talk to boys 
about jewels, when their 
best adornments are a 
clean face and a smile. 

I recall reading in Bun- 
yan somewhere that, although Christian lost everything 
almost on a certain occasion, he “ kept his jewels safe.” 
Then Christian had some jewellery, had he ? Yet we 


saw him setting out to the Celestial City in rags and 
tatters. Where had he procured his jewels ? Bunyan never 
mentions them before or afterwards, as far as I know. He 
takes it for granted that the reader will know what he 
means. 

The Bible is full of jewel symbols. Wisdom is said to be 
above rubies and better than fine gold, and we read of 
” the pearl of great price,” which was certainly not a pearl 
at all in the jeweller’s sense. Besides, every boy has heard 
the saying. ” Fair-play is a jewel.” Well, if fair-play is a 
jewel a lot of other similar things are jewels too, and if a 
boy wears these things he wears the finest jewellery imagin- ♦ 
able. 

But let us begin with the jewel of Fair-play. The boy' 
who wears that jewel would rather die than cheat. Even 
if he thought he had appeared to cheat, that his conduct 
had not been absolutely straightforward and might be 
misunderstood, he would hasten to explain or apologise. 

By the boy who wears this jewel, anything which even 
smells of trick or device or subterfuge is flung away. He 
cannot tolerate it. He must be open, transparent, honest. 
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There is a jewel which many boys 
rather scorn. It is the jewel of Obe¬ 
dience. It is a jewel boys only wear 
under protest, and leave off as often 
as they dare. Yet it is a good, beau¬ 
tiful, and by no means irksome jewel. 
Besides, it is the very mascot of 
discipline and order and progress. 
Without it, things get all awry. 
The fact is, boys like it really, al¬ 
though they discard it when they get 
a chance. Who is the most popular 
master at school ? The weak discip¬ 
linarian whose lectures are accom¬ 
panied by fusillades of paper pellets, 
surreptitious reading under cover of a 
desk, exchange of toffee and white 
mice, and cheeky answers only slightly 
veiled ? Or is the most popular master 
the one whose very presence enjoins 
attention and silence and respect ? 
Undoubtedly the latter. Any fellow 
despises the weakling who does not 
command obedience, and loves often, 
as well as respects, the man who 
says : “ Do this or that,” and sees 
generous—for, believe me, the spirit of fair-play is a generous that this or that is duly done. 

spirit. It always gives an opponent the benefit of the Do you know the origin of the word Sincere ? It is a 
doubt; it never claims a doubtful advantage, even though remarkable one. It comes from the Latin sine cera. It 
the rules say nothing to the contrary on the point. It was a dealer’s description of some work of art he wished 
never claims for l.b.w. when it knows jolly well it isn’t, to sell in the old days of Greece and Rome. Sometimes 
or for a catch at the wicket when it knows equally w'ell the a piece of sculpture looked perfect, but the initiated knew 
batsman never touched the ball. that it was cracked and that the crack had been stopped 

A jewel akin to this and which looks well beside it, and, with wax and coloured to look like the rest of the work. So 

in fact, is always found beside it, is the jew r el of Honour. any piece of w*ork which was whole and flawless was 
It is a jewel which, like the diamond, soon takes the effect described by the dealer as sine cera, without wax. It is 
of its surroundings. If the least tarnish of deceit, or a description any boy may well covet for himself. It would 

underhand motive, or double-dealing comes near it, its certainly sound a little strange if somebody said, “ I like that 

lustre flies. It is sensitive. It is sympathetic. But it fellow Jackson Primus, he’s absolutely without wax.” 

will shine in the dark with a splendid glow if it be the real But when you understand it, it is a fine compliment. I 

thing. have heard some people described as “all wool,” which 

The other day I came across a boy wearing the jewel of was another way of saying they were not ” shoddy,” and 

Cheerfulness, one of the brightest and most becoming of I’ve heard others described as “A i at Lloyd’s,” which meant 

the commoner jewels. His face shone with good temper that they were sound from keel to rail. These are ways 

and a kindly disposition. The cat jumped on his lap and of calling people sincere, of saying that they are wearers 
the dog wagged his tail against his knickerbockers and of this precious jewel of Sincerity. 

smiled at him with open mouth and lolling tongue. His A jewel very like the last is the jewel of Trustworthiness, 

sister who had the toothache ceased to weep, and his mother, Did you ever arrange to meet another fellow at a certain 

who had had a trying day, began to smile too and forget time and place, and when you saw him again a week later, 

her troubles and worries. It seemed to be a jewel that hear him say : ” Oh, it looked a bit like rain and I thought 

had the strange pow r er of multiplying itself. you wouldn't mind ” ? You are chary ever after of 

I think Truthfulness is a very usual jewel among boys. making any arrangement with that youth. He has no 

I must say I do not often come across a boy who deliberately sense of responsibility. 

lies. Lying is such a shameful thing. Yes, and it means Of course there are many other jewels one might mention, 

so much that is sad and bad if a boy lies. I am sure that and every reader will be able to think of others for himself ; 

most boys despise lying. But the jewel of truthfulness but there is one master jewel which includes all these, 

wants a lot of watching or even a truthful boy may lose I have already mentioned it. It is The Pearl of Great 
it. He may, for instance, make a compromise with Price of which our Lord spoke. He said the jewel mer- 

tmth and comfort himself with the thought : “ Well, chant was so keen to buy it that he sold all he had to 

I didn't say it was.” No, but you left the impression purchase this w r ondrous prize. 

upon your mother’s or your master’s mind that it w’as, The pearl is called Love—love to God and man ; that 
and therefore your silence had the effect of a misstatement heaven-born love which re-makes a boy, puts a new spring 
of fact. into his life, new aspirations into his heart, new ideals in 

The essence of a lie is its intention to deceive. A boy his brain : which puts a new value upon things, so that 
who weaves fairy tales in bed for things prized before are regarded 



Silhouettes of Navy Life.—Jack Ashore. I. 


the delectation of the dormitory is YPSTT' 
not lvring ; he is story telling, which Nm 
is an entirely different thing, and per- 
ectly innocent. But the boy who exag- 
gerates facts, making them bigger, or more V: 
heroic, or more exciting than they really were, > 
is following a very dangerous path which 
may lead to a reputation for lack of credibility. 


W 


^ as worthless, and things regarded 

<^Q)/ as worthless are looked upon as price- 
17 idf less. The boy who has this pearl has 

^d/ all the others — trustworthiness, sincerity, 
r/ moral courage, perfect truthfulness, the 
' spirit of helpfulness, unselfishness, and high- 
souled obec ience to duty and the voice of con¬ 
science. Seek it, boys, and you shall ccrtai lly find it. 
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By Rev. K. R. G. HUNT. 

(English International, 1906-13.) 


B EHIND the scenes in a footballer’s life are many 
happenings of which the public never hears— 
happenings some of them pleasant and some of 
them very much the reverse. ' » 

Travelling, for instance, has developed enormously of 
late years, and a large part of the football-loving public 
never dreams of the hardships that have to be endured at 
Christmas and Easter. At such a time, when everybody 
else is enjoying himself, the poor footballer spends most of 
his time in trains, and I can assure you that by the time 
the holiday is over he is sick of the very sight of a train 
or football. 

I will give you a case in point. On Christmas Day, 
1914, the Wolves were playing at Hull : they left Wolver¬ 
hampton in the morning or early afternoon of Christmas 
Eve, and arrived after a cold journey at York. Their 
train was very late, and they missed their connection, 
with the result that they arrived in Hull about 1.30 in the 
morning. Not unnaturally, when they turned out at 
11 a.m. to play the match they were not at their best. 
But worse followed. They left Hull about 4 o'clock in 
order to get back to play at Wolverhampton the following 
day, and once again, owing to snow and disorganised 
train traffic, everything went wrong, and they arrived in 
Wolverhampton at 7 a.m. ! 

Think of two such nights as those as a preparation for 
two or three hard holiday matches. And I assure you 
that many other teams could tell similar stories. But 
there are compensations, and the footballer, whether 
amateur or professional, is generally disposed to make 
the best of things, even though he dearly loves to grumble. 
Who does not ? I remember on one occasion we had been 
playing at Blackpool, and on leaving the ground the trainer 
and some of the players chartered a cab. It was a dilapi¬ 
dated sort of affair at the best, and I will not tell you how 
many men and bags were stowed away in it. But that 
cab never reached the station, for on the way the bottom 
fell out of it ! You can imagine how those of us who had 
preferred to w r alk enjoyed ourselves. 

Moving about in football circles one frequently hears 
remarks about one’s friends and one's self. And what 
strange news one picks up on such occasions! In 1908, 
when the Wolves won the Cup, excitement in Wolver¬ 
hampton and the neighbourhood was tremendous, and the 
one topic of conversation seemed to be the Cup, and the 
chances of the Wolves winning it. Even the weather was 
given a holiday, and in tram or train or any public place 
you heard nothing but football. A friend of mine returning 
from Birmingham by train one day heard two working men 
discussing our chances. Presently they began to discuss 
various individual members of the team, and in due course 
my name came up. “ Ah ! ” said one of these men, “ he 
must be a terrible disappointment to his lather ; he had 
meant to make a parson of him, but he could do nothing 
with him, so he had to turn him into a footballer 1 ” 


That series of cup-ties, by the way, produced the most 
exciting finish that I have ever experienced. We were 
playing Swindon in the third round, on a day on which 
we had alternate bright bursts of sunshine and tremendous 
showers of hail. The wind too was so terrific that a great 
many houses in the town were unroofed ; it was excep¬ 
tional weather and an exceptional game. For exactly 
eighty-seven and a half minutes play was carried on at 
a tremendous pace, but with no goals scored. Everybody 
was reconciled to a second meeting, and actually handbills 
were being handed round the ground, giving particulars of 
the date of the replay and of cheap train fares to Swindon. 

And then, 2 Jminutes from time, it happened. Harrison, 
at inside right, fastened on the ball and, dashing through, 
scored all on his own. Only those who have played in 
such a game can realise what our feelings were, and the 
excitement of the crowd was such that scores of people 
have told me that they never saw the second goal which 
Hedley scored immediately afterwards. That match is 
memorable to me for another reason : it was my first 
meeting with Harold Fleming, than whom a more chivalrous 
sportsman never trod a football field. I often wish Fleming 
could have played with a line of Corinthian forwards : 
he is too original, too much of a genius for modern pro¬ 
fessional forward play. 

I had an amusing experience in Glasgow in 1914, on the 
day of the great international encounter between England 
and Scotland. To give the full point of the story I must 
go back to the year 1911, when I played against Scotland 
at Goodison Park. I have always been a great believer 
in the value of the shoulder charge, but the Scottish 
partisans, who far outnumbered the English at Goodison 
Park, did not relish it, and many indignant epithets were 
hurled at me. In 1914 I travelled up with the English 
side to Glasgow as reserve, and on the morning of the 
match entered a big barber’s shop for a shave. Of course 
everyone w^as talking of the great match (I doubt whether 
in all Scotland there was any other topic of conversation 
that day), and the barber’s assistant wdio w r as operating on 
me at once opened fire. I replied from time to time, until 
at last he said, “ I see they are not playing the meenister 
this time.” “ No,” said I. Said my friend the barber, 
” I’ll be thinking he w T as too dirrty last time.” 

How Mr. Charles Crump roared when I got back to the 
hotel and told him the tale ! 

That same day, by the way, I had a good illustration 
of how some of the Scotsmen look upon the robust style 
of Soccer as played at our Public Schools and 'Varsities. 
Sitting next to me in the stand w r as an enthusiastic admirer 
of M'Menemy, and when his favourite scored his delight 
knew no bounds. When he quietened down a bit he 
turned to me and said, “ You'll excuse my shouting, but 
M'Menemy is my favourite player. He’s so fair : you 
never see him charge a man .” I wondered w r hat M'Menemy 
himself would say if he heard any admirer of his implying 
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that charging was unfair. And what, I wonder, would 
vigorous Charlie Thomson, Scotland's centre-half of that 
day. say ? 

But what grand footballers these Scotsmen are 1 There 
is a neatness and precision about their footwork that one 
seldom sees in English football. I do not know that any 
matches I have seen or played in have been better than 
some of those old tussles between the Corinthians and 
Queen's Park. The methodical, precise footwork of the 
Scottish, and the equally precise but more dashing Han of 
the Corinthian forwards—ah me, it was worth many weary 
miles of travel to take part in such games. And what a 
crowd it was that used to welcome us at Hampden on 
New Year's day ! Seventy thousand was a small gate, and 
how they cheered—not only their own team, mind you, 
but homesters and visitors alike. 

I have never come across a city so entirely given over to 
the game as is Glasgow. As we drove home after the game 
to an hotel, the whole length of road—some three miles 
or more—was lined, and the windows thronged as one 
used to see them in London for the Lord Mayor's Show. 
It made one realise what an enormous power for good or 
evil football may be in this country. 

Continental tours are generally remarkable for lavish 
hospitality rather than for the quality of football, but 
although the long journeys are sometimes irksome one 
generally manages to get some good fun out of them. The 
first such tour that I ever took part in was one under¬ 
taken by the Corinthians. We played a couple of matches 
at Berlin and a couple at the Hague. At Berlin rather 
an amusing incident happened. One of the English League 
teams had recently paid a visit to the city, and evidently 
when kicking off from the centre one of the inside forwards 
had passed back to his centre-half. This little manoeuvre 
seemed to have taken the fancy of the Germans, and every 
time we scored and they kicked off the ball was tapped 
first to the inside right and then to the centre-half. When 
we had scored six times, however, the inside right apparently 
thought he would vary the programme, and, instead of 
passing the ball back, swung it out to his outside right. 
This so annoyed the centre-half, who thought himself 
slighted, that he refused to play any more, and it was not 
until due apology had been made that he reconsidered 
his decision. 


It was on that tour that I had the worst of all my 
travelling experiences. We were due to leave Berlin 
about 8 a.m., and to arrive at the Hague about ii p.m., 
and as the festivities of the night before had been some¬ 
what prolonged, and we were assured that there was a 
restaurant car on the train, we started off without breakfast, 
intending to get it on the train. It was the “ morning 
after the night before,” as I once heard an American 
describe it, and you may judge of our dismay when we 
found no restaurant car on the train. It was long before 
the train stopped, and when it did there was no refreshment 
buffet on the station. At last we managed to get about a 
dozen buns at a small country station, and shortly after¬ 
wards a few biscuits ; and so the day continued. At 
each station we managed to add some meagre supplies 
to our store, but we did not get a breakfast proper till we 
arrived at the Hague about n p.m. 

I have often been asked whether I prefer professional 
football to amateur games. It would be hard to say. 
Certainly the inter-'Varsity games in which I played from 
1904 to 1908 were as exciting and enjoyable as anyone 
could wish. Moreover, they were unspoiled by the whistle, 
and weight was freely thrown about without unnecessary 
interference on the part of the referee. If these games 
were more enjoyable than others I have played in, it was 
this fact that made them so. On the other hand, there 
is a dash and pace about professional football such as one 
never finds in amateur football. There is, too, the extra¬ 
ordinary atmosphere which a big crowd alone can give. 
To come out of the dressing-room and find yourself suddenly 
faced by a huge crowd of excited human beings, numbering 
anything from 8000 to 100,000, is an experience which one 
never quite forgets. 

The excitement of the play may apparently rob one of all 
consciousness of the presence of the crowd, but in reality 
there is that electrically charged atmosphere, that bond 
of sympathy—or the reverse—between player and spectator 
which is never quite unnoticed. It is this, perhaps, which 
would make me put professional football in advance of 
amateur football—the piquancy and the dash which are, 
I believe, due to the scarcely felt influence of a great 
crowd. But after all, whether it be an inter-school match 
or a final tie at the Palace, the game's the thing, and may 
we play it for its own sake. 


Greatness! 


H E wonders ” how great men become great men 1 " 
He ponders long upon the lives of those 
Who live and die as heroes—till there grows 
A grand strange reverence for such ; and then— 
He puts his dreams aside and takes his place 
Out in the cricket-field, and tries his best 
To teach straight rules of cricket to the rest: 

He keeps ” in training” for some coming race. 


He plods, brain-steady, down some lane of thought 
Which master-minds have opened ; and he lays 
Determination close beside his pen ! 

He aims at all that may be greatly wrought 

For God and man ;—nor dreams his boyish days 

leach this—just ” liow great men become great men ! ” 

Lillian Gard. 



The ‘‘Guy’' that Guido Fawkes would make ! 
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War Notes and Pictures. 

New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS. 

The self-loading repeating pistol is the officer’s weapon of 
to-day. Primarily it is a weapon of defence. It has superseded 
the sword not only because it is a more effective arm, but for 
the reason that the flashing of a sword blade in the light of day 
betrays the presence of an officer to the enemy. Then their 
snipers get to work to pick that officer off. 

It was in the Boer War that automatic pistols, adopted by 
both armies, came into more general use. Mostly they were of 
the Mauser type, and pistols of that pattern, hammerless and 



recoil-operated, are carried by German officers in this campaign. 
Our own officers have automatic pistols of various makes. A 
brief description of one of these weapons is as follows :—Weight 
of pistol without magazine, 18 ounces; weight of magazine, 
2 ounces ; length over all, t>\ inches ; depth, 4^ inches ; capacity of 
magazine, 8 shots ; weight of bullet, 75 grains ; initial velocity of 
bullet, 1,050 feet per second ; penetration at 20 yards seven 1 -inch 
pine boards placed 1 inch apart. Our illustration shows the 
most powerful automatic pistol yet invented, a weapon with 
a 10-inch barrel, that weighs nearly 50 ounces, and fires a bullet 
weighing 220 grains at a muzzle velocity of 1,250 feet per second. 
For accurate marksmanship with an automatic pistol consider¬ 
able skill is demanded : a good shot provided with a good pistol 
can maintain accurate aim up to fully 1,000 yards. 

British officers may be said to make comparatively little use 
of their pistols during fighting. The officer's most valuable 
duty lies in leading and directing his men, not so much in himself 
actually taking toll of the foe. Even, how r ever, if but little 
employed, an automatic pistol gives confidence and backing to 
the officer equipped with it. The stream of shots can be con¬ 
jured forth at a finger touch : it is the automatic pistol's reserve 
of power that makes the weapon so valuable on the battlefield. 

* * * 

44 TIN FISH.” 

It invariably happens that during war-time many warlike 
appliances of all kinds are further perfected by inventors. That 
fact holds true to-day, and the torpedo furnishes an excellent 
example of it. During the past two years torpedoes have been 
improved in many ways, and, may be, the advent of a torpedo 
that can be steered accurately’ by wireless will not long be 
delayed. The speed of a torpedo may be considerably affected 
by a change of a few degrees in the temperature of the water. 
That defect has recently been remedied by a contrivance that 
regulates the compressed-air motive pow’er, and automatically 
increases the rate of revolution of the propellers where required. 
“ Tin fish ” was the Navy's nickname for the early torpedoes, and 
of the newest examples of the kind Navy men humorously say 
that they " can do anything save come back home when they miss 
their mark.” 

The original idea of the torpedo is often credited to Robert 
Fulton, the famous American engineer. Really it was David 
Bushnell, of Connecticut, who first applied this mode of offence. 
In a paper read before the American Philosophical Society in 
1798, Bushnell said : 

“ In the year 1777 I made an attempt from a whale boat 
against the ' Cerebus ’ frigate (British, 32 guns, Captain Sir 
Jacob Wheate, Bart), then lying at anchor between Connecticut 
River and New London, by throwing a machine against her side 
by means of a line. The machine was loaded with powder to be 
exploded by a gun-lock, w’hich was to be unpinioned by an 
apparatus to be turned by being brought alongside of the frigate. 


This machine fell in with a schooner at anchor astern of the 
frigate, and concealed from my sight. By some means or other 
it was fired, and demolished the schooner and three men, and 
blew' the only one left alive overboard, who was taken up very 
much hurt.” 

The “ tin-fish ” of to-day has been developed and improved 
from an invention of an Austrian officer, Captain Luppis, who 
w'as aided by an Englishman, Mr. Whitehead. To him the 
British Government in 1871 paid the sum of £15,000 for the 
secret and right to manufacture this torpedo. 

* * ♦ 

“ THE GRASSHOPPER.” 

One of the chief features of the War has been the employment 
of bombs. Trench warfare at short range takes place over 
a front of very many miles: hardly anywhere are the enemy’s 
trenches more than 500 yards from ours, often they are only 
30 yards aw'ay. Projectiles from long-range weapons cannot 
be used with safety owing to the nearness to each other of 
the front lines of either side. In close fighting in a narrow 
trench, intersected with innumerable traverses and formidable 
barricades, such as are found in the German trenches, the bomb 
becomes a most deadly weapon. Trench mortars are used for 
firing bombs up to about 18 lb. in weight; and for the very 
effective smaller bombs various patterns of mechanical bomb- 
throwers are employed, of which the most successful is the 
French sauterelle , or ” grasshopper,” as it is called from its 
appearance. 

The idea of the ” grasshopper " w*as borrowed from that 
ancient weapon the cross-bow. In the old days the cross-bow 



was used for throwing arrows or stones: the modem cross-bow, 
or ” grasshopper,” throws bombs and grenades, hurling them 
accurately to a distance of nearly 100 yards. Strong wire is 
used instead of cord, and the bow is of tempered spring steel. 
So powerful is this weapon that the most muscular man could 
not pull back the wire ready for firing, and that operation is per¬ 
formed by a neat winding device that is mounted upon the ” grass¬ 
hopper’s ” long backbone. The Germans have a bomb-thrower 
called a Winysfelminer, which throws a bomb about a couple of 
hundred yards. These bombs explode on striking the ground, 
so that any that do not actually fall in the trench explode 
harmlessly. The bombs projected by the “grasshopper” are 
usually fitted with time fuses, and most of them explode in the 
air about 12 feet above the ground. Training with “ grass¬ 
hoppers ” is now part of the regular home preparation of British 
troops. 
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A Complete Story. 

By A. B. COOPER, 

Author of “ Facing the Guns," "Neptune’s Pigeon Hole,” etc. 


,HERE were fag-master, who is much more inclined to correct him with 

many portraits a cricket-stump than embarrass him with praise. 

But Hardy was a good sort, and, being a chum of Guy’s, 
had visited “ Chip ” at home, so he must not be regarded 
as typical. But perhaps, really, it was the fact that he 
was leaving Chilton for ever the very next week, and for 
him fags would be no more, which made him unbend and 
stoop to commendation. 

“ Chip ” was chipping gobs of mud off his master’s footer 
boots and not expecting flowers. “ Chip,” said Hardy, 
“d’ye know what I shall do as soon as I get to Oxford ? ” 

“ Chip ” said he didn’t ; but in the back of his mind he 
could see Hardy calling on the Bishop, or the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, or some other big-wig, and informing him that he 
had arrived, whereupon they would turn out the Guard of 
Honour to see him to his rooms. 

“ I shall go straight to old Carrington’s digs—he’s up 
for a Fourth and Double Honours—the chap at whose 

shrine you visibly worship in Hall-” 

Here Chip blushed as if he had been caught sneaking 
Hardy’s plum jam, and bent over the fire to cremate a 
chunk of mud and hide his girlish confusion. 

“ And I shall say unto him,” continued Hardy, “ ' Look 
here, L.C.C., we’ve got a kid named ‘ Chip ’ Kennedy, Guy’s 
brother, at the old show, who’s destined to knock spots off 
anything it has produced in its wild and woolly past, not 
excluding yourself, old sport—a kid, in short and in sooth, 
who’ll follow in your footsteps and get into the Varsity 
boat, and don’t you forget it ! ” 

“ You’re only gassing, Hardy,” said Chip, resting from 
his labours, and looking as if he’d just received the V.C. 
with three clasps ! 

Hardy laughed. “I’m not kidding, kiddie,” he said. 
“ You row better to-day than Carrington did when I first 
saw him in a best boat. Oars are like poets* born not 
made. I want to see the old school in the boat again, 
and you are the only visible candidate. I shall tell Carring¬ 
ton all right. So don’t let me down ! ” 

Thereafter, for three years longer, “ Chip ” kept plugging 
away, not only for himself, but for the School Eight when 
he became Captain of the Boats, and although he had 
changed his place in Hall he still drew' inspiration from 
Carrington’s eyes, those inscrutable eyes which always 
seemed to say to him : “ What man has done, man can do. 
Face the music, boy- There’s a lot of stroking to do in 
life both in a boat and out of it.” 

And there was something else later, in addition to the 
picture. But of that presently. 


Archbishop, two Judges, 

one Right Honourable, and 
three famous Heads—Old Chiltonians, of course, one 
and all. 

" Chip ” Kennedy was called “ Chip ” in the first five 
minutes of his Chiltonian existence. In fact, he had not 
quite arrived when he was dubbed “ Chip.” When the 
station bus drove into the school quad after a certain vac, 
on the box sat Guy Kennedy, a six-foot swell in the Sixth, 
coming up for his last term before Balliol, with a new boy 
by his side who was a very obvious and patent kiddie- 
brother, and somebody remarked, sotlo voce, that the 
youngster looked “ a chip off the old block,” and the kid 
was “ Chip ” ever after. 

At Chilton it has been the custom from time immemorial 
to put the “ phiz ” of anyone who becomes anybody among 
O.C.’s on the Dining Room walls, done in oils, like sardines, 
and one of these celebrities looked down on Chip Kennedy 
every time he had a meal. Whether he was drinking his 
coffee at “ brekker,” or discussing a “ lone-left ” potato at 
luncheon, or revelling in rice pudding at dinner, Lionel 
Charles Carrington, known in rowing circles as “ L.C.C.” 
watched him do it ! 

There are portraits—it is said to be a mark of genius in 
the painter—from the eyes of which you cannot escape. 
They follow you about the room where the picture hangs, 
in the most uncanny fashion. The only ways of escape 
are to go behind the picture or out of the room. Carring¬ 
ton’s eyes were like that—in the picture, at least. They 
had a sort of hypnotic, compelling effect on “ Chip ” 
which was partly real and partly imported. 

They always seemed to say to the boy : “ What man has 
done, man can do.” And what in the world had Carrington 
done ? He looked only a boy himself. Yes, but he had 
done wonders. The brass plate, securely pinned to the 
frame, told you that, in four words and four figures : 

Stroked Winning Oxford Crew', 190-.” If that was not 
glory enough, w hat is the meaning of glory ? 

Well, that was what the man had done. What did the 
boy want to do ? Ditto. 

Chilton, as everybody knows, is not a great water-school 
like Eton. Its river is a lesser Cam, and an eight not only 
fills the boat but fills the river ! But “ Chip,” like his 
brother Guy, w'ho was a useful oar and had helped to put 
his college three up on the river at Oxford, had had heaps 
of practice before coming to Chilton, and was universally 
regarded as the most promising waterman in the school. 

Yes, even his fag-master, Hardy, admitted as much, and 
that is a valuable credential. Just as no man is a hero 
to his valet, so no fag is anything but a clumsy duffer to his 


one 


T HE Rev. Lionel Charles Carrington, known in the 
rowing world as “ L.C.C.” was " facing the music ” 
in a little one-horse curacy at Peddlington-le-Moors, 
—a place “ on a branch line,” and a good two miles 
from that. He was putting himself and his Double Honours 
at the daily disposal of a dozen farmers, a score shepherds, 



on the walls of 


the dining-hall 

at Chilton, but 

only one that 

mattered to “ Chip ” Kennedy, 

although there 

were at least 
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as many labourers, and the usual accompaniment of 
women and children. He was pulling as strenuous an oar 
in that narrow, weed-encumbered backwater as ever he 
did betwixt Putney and Mortlake. It was currently 
reported in that country-side that it was no use " try in’ 
to pu’ th' passon’s leg/’ or 44 tellin’ t’ passon owt but th’ 
gospil truth, wi’oot ony bearin' aboot th’ bush, fer them 
een of his’n goo reet through yo’ like them rays as shows 
iv’ry booan i* y’r boddy.” 

But he didn’t know it. He didn’t know there was 
anything remarkable about his eyes, except remarkably 
good sight. They were smiling now as they humorously 
scanned a letter, whilst a lower feature took bites at his 
breakfast toast between the lines : 

My Dear Carrington, 

Do you remember writing to a young fag of mine 
whose rowing I cracked up to you when first I came up ?— 
Guy Kennedy's younger brother “Chip ’’—I forget his real 
name, if I ever knew it. 1 shouldn't wonder if he sleeps 
with that letter under his pillow, if it isn’t worn too thin 
with much reading. Well, he has just come up as I go 
down, and I want you to work the oracle for him. He’s such 
a diffident beggar, unless he has altered a lot since he fagged 
for me,.that I could imagine his hiding his light under a hogs¬ 
head unless someone stuck it into a candlestick for him, and 
nobody could do this more effectually than your honoured 
self. You see, an Old Chiltonian hasn’t a fly’s chance as a 
rule, for one swallow—yourself—doesn't make a Chiltonian 
summer, and the Oxford President, Comstick, naturally 
knows his own college, Eton, best, and will probably fill 
the boat with O.E’s. But if you were to tell the nabobs 
of the O.U.R.C. that you know for a fact that a rowing 
star of the first magnitude has swum into their ken it'll 
do the trick. Comstick will keep a peeper on the boy, and 
the old place will get another show in the Varsity boat. 
Verb . sap. suff. Drop one of your sweetest to Comstick 
and don't let on that 1 jogged you. 

How's Peddlington-le-Moors ? Fancy a fellow like you 
throwing himself away on a forlorn hope like that ! But 
it's like you. 

Ever vours, 

Stanhope Hardy. 

" Good for Hardy! ’’ said Carrington to the toast. 
41 It's decent of him to remember the kid.” 

He finished his breakfast and then went over to the 
diamond-paned window, sat down at his writing desk, and 
wrote in his neat Greek hand : 

Dear Comstick, 

There's a Fresher coming up next term—I admit 
I don’t know where, but his brother Guy Kennedy was at 
Balliol—from my old school Chilton. I hear he’s quite 
good with an oar, heaps better than I was when I left school. 
They call him * * Chip ’ ’ for some obscure reason. If j t ou don ’ t 
happen to have a plethora of topping oars at your disposal, 
you might at least take stock of his style. I shall be dis¬ 
appointed if you are. 

Yours ever, 

L.C.C. 

So presently “ Chip ” Kennedy appeared in the City 
on the Isis, and felt as small as the smallest potato in a 
bushel-sack. This sense of smallness was entirely mental. 
His physical frame was made up of six-foot-one of bone and 
muscle. He had a distaste for fat. Its presence in any 
excess meant that he was living below Carrington’s ideals. 
These ideals were almost a religion to him by this time, 
and their scriptures were contained in the Epistle to Chip, 
which he always carried about with him in a special letter- 
case and which read as follows : 

Dear Chip, 

Your old fag-master Hardy has told me about 
you, and the way you are licking the Junior Eight into 
shape, and he says you want to be like me and do as I have 
done. Don't. Be like yourself and do the best that is in 
you. When you see your way clear, walk in it, and walk 
straight and walk hard. When you come to hindrances 
and obstacles go under or over them—never round. That 
would take you out of the straight. Always row to win, 
but remember there are worse things than losing, and better 


things than rowing—good though it is. You may never 
get into the Varsity boat. Providence may have some¬ 
thing bigger in store for you. But the hard living, regular 
practice and self-denial which go to training are good for 
other things beside rowing, and one never knows when some 
big call may come which will test men's mettle. 

Good luck and good-bye. 

Yours hopefully, 

L. C. Carrington. 

He had read that letter hundreds of times. It set him 
a standard. It was his chart, compass, and guide. He 
was still as anxious as ever to get into the boat, like Carring¬ 
ton. But, even if he didn’t, well, he could be still a little 
like Carrington. But now, when he landed at Oxford, he 
felt like one among the crowd on race day on the towing- 
path, a speck of unnoticed humanity. Besides, he did not 
hail from Eton. 

Then he got a note on O.U.R.C. paper which set his 
heart fluttering as of old. It was brief and strictly to the 
point. It requested him to call upon the President. 

That great man received him with perfect courtesy and 
absolute coldness. He sent a chill down Chip’s spinal 
marrow. He thought, 44 He’s dead against me from the 
start. Who’s been pulling strings ? ” 

Carrington mentioned you to me," said Comstick, as 
though in answer to Chip’s unspoken thought. 

Carrington ? ’’ 

44 Yes, he seems to know your form." 

For the flick of an eyelid, the devil had Chip by the 
throat. He was tempted to let Comstick’s opinion go by 
default—that Carrington had seen him row often and gave 
the opinion of an eye-witness on his capabilities. Then 
he gave the devil a half-nelson and downed him on Com¬ 
stick’s rug. 

“ It was decent of Carrington to write to you,—like his 
good nature. If he cracked me up in any way, I must tell 
you that all he knows about me is hearsay. School reputa¬ 
tions are proverbially unreliable. Carrington never saw 
me row in his life. I have never even seen him ! " 

At that very moment he seemed to see the picture in the 
Hall, and he smiled to think how often he had seemed to see 
him, and how often those speaking eyes had looked into 
his. Never saw Carrington l He knew him better than 
any other man in the world I 

And Comstick smiled too. He looked quite kindly 
when he smiled. The mask of reserve fell off. He instantly 
flew down from his perch and came to Chip’s level. Or 
was it that Chip had flown up to his ? He knew well enough 
that Carrington was just reporting school news, and though 
he had not intentionally set a trap for Chip, he fully appre¬ 
ciated the fact that the big, likely-looking Fresher had 
avoided Bye-path Meadow and escaped the net laid for 
the feet of those who prevaricate. 

“ I can tell you at once, Kennedy, that all the Carringtons 
in the world couldn’t suffice to get you a place this year. 
We have five old Blues available, and three places doesn’t 
leave room even for a Fresher of genius." Comstick smiled 
like an old friend. 44 There may not be a chance for you 
next, or ever l But, well,—we know each other, Kennedy, 
and Carrington’s opinion is to be trusted. Everybody 
knows that he wouldn’t talk off the top. Besides,— 
you are a marked man henceforth." 

Chip was not long in discovering that Carrington’s 
opinion of the merits of the Fresher from Chilton had gone 
round Oxford like wild-fire. The critics all watched his 
college boat, and when it went to the top of the river every¬ 
body was unanimous as to who had put it there, and the 
sporting papers spoke of that 44 promising young oar, 
Kennedy, the predestined Oxford stroke." 

Tfyen came the disastrous race—for Oxford—of 1914. 
Chip watched it with sorrow and hope. Sorrow that he 
could not help to pull it out of the fire of failure ; hope that 
he might have that joy next year, for Comstick had 
virtually promised him a place. 

And he was as good as his word. Chip Kennedy got 
Carrington’s old place, and got his rowing blue in the month 
of June 1914 1 
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Often in the night, with the shells exploding round his 
dug-out, he would seem to see, like a scene on the cinema 
screen against the black darkness, the old hall at Chilton, 
and himself, a kid in the Lower Fourth, looking at the 
picture before him of a man with eyes that never let you 
go, that followed you with the eternal reminder : “ What 
man has done man can do. Face the music, boy. There's 
a lot of stroking in this life, both in a boat and out of it l” 


IV. 

HE corporal at the listening- 
post came up the ladder from 
the bottom of the shaft like 
an escaping lunatic. His 
eyes were starting from his head, his 
mouth was working uncannily, his 
face was a ghastly grey under the 
tan. He came at a tottering, stag¬ 
gering run towards " Chip ” who, it 
being a quiet day, was smoking a 
cigarette and toying with a tele- 
phone-receiver which he spasmodi¬ 
cally questioned and anathematised. 

He rang off when he saw the cor¬ 
poral—a brave, reliable man. 

“ Good heavens, man, what is it ?” 
he said. 

The man made bizarre hierogly¬ 
phics with his hands, and gaped and 
swallowed alternately, like a man in 
the throes of a Sahara thirst. But 
he could not get a word out. 

Perhaps it was thirst! Chip forced 
the man down on the shaft of a 
broken cart and gave him a pannikin 
of water. 

“ Let’s see if that'll loosen your 
tongue,” he said. 

The man drank and it did the trick. He gasped out a 
pretty startling tale. ” I was—standing—list’ning, sir— 
when the Bosches—broke in—on me. I—shot three— 
with—revolver. A dozen more—tumbled in—I fired two 
more—shots—then—I bolted—to tell you—sir ! ” 

” You’re lying ! ” said Chip. 

“ Indeed, sir, I’m not! ” said the man, who was 
trembling as if in a fit of ague. “ The Bosches—are down 
there.” He pointed a finger that trembled at the shaft 
head. “ I fired five times. Look, sir.” 

He handed his revolver to Chip who quietly examined 
it. That part of his story seemed certainly true. Why not 
the rest ? There was nothing inherently unlikely about the 
man's yarn. The British had broken into German saps 
and vice versa before. It had never happened in Chip’s 
section—but he was up against it now ! 

Yes, the music was playing the “Dead March ” and he had 
got to face it. Face it ? Yes, and alone ! But why ? 
Could he not call up his men and take them down with 
him into the bowels of the earth, drive back the intruding 
Germans, and either repair the breach or carry war into 
the enemy’s quarters ? 

It sounds all right. The only trouble is that they 
don’t do things thus at the Front. Chip knew, in the 
very marrow of his bones, that, ere five minutes had 
elapsed, he would be face to face with certain death, that 
he would go down into the pit never to emerge, that, just 
because some silly ass had made a rule that no officer should 
accept the unsupported word of a listener without personal 
investigation and corroboration, he would have to go 
down and see if the Germans were really there. 

But he had another and subtler reason for going, and 
going now. He could report the corporal’s tale to a superior 
officer. He knew' what that officer, in that event, ought 
to say. He ought to say : ” Did you investigate ? ” 

He knew also that Hardy wouldn’t say it. He 


would understand, and go himself—and die despising him— 
a Chiltonian and an Oxford Blue. Yes, and in the night 
he would see the eyes of the picture, and they would be 
different. They would say : ” Chip, you’ve let me and 
Hardy and the old school down. Didn’t I tell you. 
Chip, that there were w r orse things than losing—even than 
losing—life ? ” 

Five minutes later Chip was climbing down the ladder 
to the bottom of the shaft. A minute 
later still hewas crawling into the tun¬ 
nel, an electric torch—unkindled, of 
course—in one hand, and a revolver 
in the other. The man had tried to 
tell him where the break-through was. 
If he was approximately correct, it 
meant a crawl, slower than the slowest 
dirge of death, of one hundred and 
fifty yards, with probable death by 
the way and certain death at the 
end. 

Then why trouble to go ? How 
much “forarder” would the Intelli¬ 
gence Department be for a dead 
man the more, a man who required 
no burial ? Well, he had given the 
corporal escort back to the base to 
tell dear old Hardy and, when he did 
not return from this investigating 
trip—Hardy would understand. He 
would know that he had found the 
thing true, and take measures for 
the safety of our lines. 

Absolute darkness is terrifying. 
There is a terrific passage in that 
magnificent ancient dramatic poem 
which we call the Book of Jonah. 
Here it is : “ The depth closed me 
round about. ... I went down to 
the bottom of the mountains ; the 
earth with her bars was about me 
for ever.” 

That’s where Chip Kennedy was. He was in a living 
grave. He was as a man alive in his coffin. He could not: 
see a vestige of himself, not even the whiteness of his hands 
upon the muddy floor of the tunnel through which he 
crawled. 

It was necessary to stop dead and listen every yard or 
two. The very silence seemed to breed sounds ; stealthy 
feet, hissing -whispers, devilish tittering. But it was only 
the plash of roof-drops, the sound of his own laboured 
breath, perhaps the far-off muffled percussion of a bursting 
shell above ground. The sweat began to pour from Chip’s 
brow and fall on his hands. He was bathed in it from head 
to foot. The place felt stifling as if he were traversing the 
length of a baker’s oven. He felt he could not breathe. 
He wanted to do something mad, to shout, to fire his 
revolver, to turn and make with all speed for the air and 
the upper w’orld. 

Yet on he crawled, touching, with blind fingers, each, 
wall of the earthen tube at times, to find the rent, although 
he knew it would require but little finding when he came 
to the spot ! It would be no pin-prick, and would probably 
find him first. That would be the moment of his death. 
There all his dreams would end. 

The longer this awful vigil lasted, the more was Chip 
haunted with weird fancies bred of the dark and the strain. 
His brain began to breed spectres. He began to fancy, tco„ 
that he had been crawling thus for a brief eternity. He 
seemed as though he could not recall a time when it was 
not dark. He tried to wake up and find it was a dream. 
And as he went farther and farther his fear increased _ 
Every moment he expected his death-blow. He knew the 
Germans were simply awaiting the result of the sergeant's 
message of danger. They were lying perdu in the dark ! 

Surely that was a sound ! Chip clutched his revolver, 
ready to fire at anything that showed or stirred. He knew 
at that tense moment that he was drawing near the end 
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of the tunnel. He might be upon the gap any moment 

now. 

Then, like a vision, a veritable wraith, it seemed to Chip 
that, against the velvety darkness, he saw the face of 
Carrington—the man he had never seen in the flesh. It 
was the picture still, but like a portrait that has stepped 
out of its frame and stands embodied. It seemed as if 
it made a radiance, a shekinah, about it, as of a halo. And 
the eyes 1 Those eyes that would not let you go ! They 
were searching still, but smiling too—a smile of deep 
approval. 

Chip changed his revolver over into the hand that held 
the torch and, almost unconsciously, felt for his precious 
letter. This act seemed to wake him from a trance. He 
felt like a man who has dozed, dead-weary, and wakened 
up, a minute later, refreshed and heartened. Chip felt 
a strange lightness of heart. His fear was gone ! He 
stretched out his hand and touched the earthen wall. He 
was at the end of the.tunnel, at the cache where the 
deadly mine was stored. 

He touched the button of his torch and dazzled himself 
with the silvery radiance. If the Germans were there, 
they might shoot now. 

But nothing happened. He looked down at his wrist, 
black with mud, through which his w r atch-face gleamed. 
It was 3.45 p.m. 

Then, walking as upright as he might, which was more 
than an old man’s stoop, he examined every inch of the 
walls backward by the light of his torch. The tunnel was 
intact. The mines w r ere laid ready, every wire and fuse 
in its place, with no indication that anyone had been 
thtre to tamper with them. As he and his men had left 
it three days before, so it remained. 

Then, like an old man, tired after a day of toil in the 
fields, he climbed slowly, laboriously, up the ladder to the 
light of day,and stood swaying dizzily on the brink of the 
shaft. After wiiich the big Oxford stroke fainted like a girl 
m Hardy’s arms. 


C HIP spent the next three weeks at the base hospital. 

Nerves are ticklish things. The corporal had had 
to be put away," as they say. His story was a 
chimera of incipient madness. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, Chip and Hardy got " leave " 
together and w f ent home. 

The boat-train for Victoria w'as waiting when they 
landed in the Motherland, but was not quite due to start. 
Hardy rambled off somewhere whilst Chip strolled to the 
bookstall and purchased a weekly illustrated paper. 
He stood, opening its pages under a lamp. 

Suddenly he straightened his shoulders and stood like 
one transfixed. Carrington looked up at him from the 
page he had opened :— 

" First aw'ard of the V.C. to a Parson ” read the 
underline. " Another Old Blue killed. It is with 
sorrow and pride we present our readers with a speaking 
likeness of the Rev. Lionel Charles Carrington, known 
in the rowing world as 4 L.C.C.', the famous Oxford 
stroke who led his crew to the sensational victory of 
190—. He w’as killed instantly by a sniper’s bullet 
about half-past three of April 20, w ? hilst engaged carry¬ 
ing wounded men out of the danger zone. Although a 
chaplain he insisted on taking a soldiei ’s risks, and the 
King has conferred upon him —fost mortem —a 
soldier’s rew r ard." 

Chip turned to find Hardy reading over his shoulder. 

" Double Honours, again," said Chip. 

"April 20," mused Hardy. "That was the day jou 
looked for the hole that w'asn’t there, Chip." 

" Yes," said Chip. Then, " I wonder—Hardy-" 

The train w'histled noisily, and Hardy never heard 
what Chip wondered. But he knew, without hearing. 


The Capture. 

(An Incident in the War, 1914.) 


By SHEILA E. BRAINE. 


L aughing, shouting, full ot glee, 

Armed with tall and slender 
lance,— 

Seven hundred fighting men, 

Taking train to fight wdth France. 

Time is op,—the line is clear— 

Doors are shut;—" Hi, stand back there I” 
Watch the engine-driver's face, 

Mark his grim and steadfast air. 

Son of conquered, fair Alsace, 

Kept by German tyrants low, 

To oercome his kith and kin, 

Shall he bear the hated foe ? 


Ruin, death, is what they bring ; 

Now, Alsatian, is thy chance ! 
Seven hundred fighting men, 

Snare them—enemies of France 1 


Yells and cries of prisoned men ! 

Brave Alsatian, ’tis thy chance ! - 
" Seven hundred Uhlan dogs, 

I have got them safe, for France! 

" Comrades, friends, & moi , h moi ! 
Take the rascals captive — 
quick 1 ”— 

Seven hundred fighting men, 
Captured by a splendid trick ! 

So the wrongs of fair Alsace, 

Prone beneath the German sway, 
By one brave, devoted son 

Were revenged in part that day. 


Fast and faster rolls the train, 

Till the frontier comes in sight : 
Then an angry shout is heard, 

" Rogue, 'tis here we should 
alight!" 


Halt! "—But on and on it spec 
Into France, w'ith no delay ! 

Is the engine-driver mad ? ”— 

" Traitor, you shall dearly pay ! 
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The Zoo’s Own 
Armoury. 

The Boiler-plated Armadillo, the Hermit- 
Crab, the Bombardier-Beetle, and 
other Self-protected Creatures of the 
Wild. 

Written and Illustrated by L. R. BRIGHTWELL, F.Z.S. 

agree in using their canines or ” dog teeth/’ which 
attained an amazing development in the extinct sabre- 
toothed tiger and modem walrus. As for the elephant, 
unlike the walrus who uses his “ bones ” as grappling irons. 
The Modern Lizard is poorly armed when compared with he has turned them into mediaeval lances. The boar 
his ancestors. decided his lower canines would make excellent daggers ; 

the Chevrotian and musk-deer utilised their upper canines 

T HIS article does not pretend to estimate the Zoo’s for the s* me purpose ; whilst the horse and porcupine have 
“ holding out ” capacity in the event of invasion. developed their incisors into as formidable weapons as 
Rather it seeks to point yet another illustration one c °uld wish to avoid. 

to the old adage “ There’s nothing new under the Cut-and-thrust methods have ever been popular. A 
sun,” and show how the modem animals and their gigantic fearful array of swords and spears may be met with in 
ancestors have long been possessed of those engines of an Y big-game hunter’s gallery of “ trophies.” Almost 
warfare which modem man flatters himself by regarding every kind of spear and sabre has its counterpart in horns 
as his own peculiar creations, and the very latest inventions antelopes and oxen. The straight-blade lance and saw- 
of his misguided ingenuity. Ere ever Krupp or Thomy- 
croft were dreamt of, the world, unpeopled by mankind, 
was yet unhappily possessed of high explosives, air-craft, 
destroyers, mines, and poison gas. 

A walk round the Zoo will soon convince the visitor 
that few animals are completely unarmed—and those easily 
divisible into two groups. Firstly, the passive resisters, 
creatures like the tortoise, wood-louse, pangolin, and 
armadillo, who have put their faith in armour-plating ; 
and secondly, the champion sprinters like the kangaroo, 7/ 

jerboa, and certain antelopes who have attained to an 
amazing development of legs with which to gain the safety 
of the distant sky-line. The majority of fish, of course, 
have found a happy combination of excessive speed with 

a protective covering. The Ruff's Patent Body-shield, featherweight— 

But for the rest—few are the instruments of civilised 




(?) warfare that cannot find their prototypes amidst the 
seemingly placid pensioners at Regent’s Park. 

Before man (and monkeys) learned to throw rocks or 
cocoa-nuts—those earliest projectiles—they used their 
teeth ; and even in these highly artificialised days one 
finds a large percentage of beasts cling to the earliest 
known means of aggression and defence. The dog, zebra, 
seal, cat, bear, bat and monkey—widely different types— 



edged bayonet have awful parallels in the finny world. 
Effective clubs and daggers are seen in the legs of many 
birds ; whilst the spurs upon the wings of the homed 
screamer, the dagger-like thumb of the extinct iguanadon 
and the sharp hoofs of the horse and caribou are sufficient 
evidence that the mailed fist ” threatened the world 
prior to the rise of Germany. 

As the only possessor of a really effective hand, the 
monkey must hold first place as the Zoo’s own bomb- 
thrower. Although, no doubt, the elephant, with his 
muscular syringe, might make a very creditable second, and 
the archer-fish a well-intentioned third. But the porcupine’s 
claim to archery is dubious. The quills ejected for about 
three inches are probably propelled less by conscious 
marksmanship than an involuntary contraction of the skin 
and a dryness at their roots. 

But, of vitriol throwers, the Zoo can show some lurid 
examples in the fangs and poison glands of many serpents 
who deliberately squirt jets of poisonous fluid to a con¬ 
siderable distance. The Heloderm lizard from Arizona 
is believed to have similar powers ; but, speaking generally, 
the modem lizard is indifferently armed as compared 
with his gigantic predecessors. The toad and many 
insects eject from special glands in their posterior ex¬ 
tremities a fluid noxious to other animals, but can scarcely 
be regarded as dangerous characters. 

Where the sword is, there must be the shield. The wonder- 


—is easily adjusted when occasion demands. ful feather-guard of the pugnacious ruff, the spreading fins 
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of fish and wings of the serpent-destroying secretary-bird, 
► the beard of the goat and heavy eyebrows of some monkeys 
—all in their way serve the same purpose. The hedgehog, 
ingenious beastie. converts his cuticle into at once a globular 
shield and a barbed wire entanglement; whilst the hermit- 
crab literally presents the 
extraordinary spectacle of 
a heavily armed soldier with 
a sentry-box upon his back ! 

Indeed, where is the 
modem invention that has 
not been forestalled by Na¬ 
ture’s arsenal ? The War 
Lord’s dream of a combina¬ 
tion of submarine and hy¬ 
droplane is perfectly realised 
in the humble razor-bill. 

Almost every branch of the 
animal kingdom can furnish 
some amazing form of air¬ 
craft; the bombardier-beetle 
knows all about high explo¬ 
sives ; the skunk and pole¬ 
cat could give some folks 
points on “ poison gas.” As 
for the employment of 
electric shocks, the jelly¬ 
fish and torpedo-ray were in the secret long ago ; as were 
the wasp and weever-fish experts in the infernal employ¬ 
ment of the poisoned stiletto. 

Examples of the earlier methods of warfare, such as the 
flail, are common enough in the tails of many beasts, 
ancient and modem (as every milker knows). The ram lent 
his name to a pet device of the Roman army ; the boiler¬ 
plated rhino will for all time remind us grotesquely of 
the days “ when knights were bold,” and the ant-lion can 
dig a pitfall with the best—or worst. 

It is interesting to observe what Darwin called the 
" Law of Battle,” as understood by the lower animals. 
How, as apart from the duels of rival males, an entire 
herd will join in concentrated warfare on a common foe. 
The comparatively helpless young and females are in¬ 
variably placed in the centre of what may roughly be 
considered as a hollow square. 

This applies to most of the hoofed animals. But when 
one turns to contemplate the insect world, such amazing 
tactics are employed by many bees and ants as can be 
compared to nothing but the evolutions of a highly trained 
body of men. Even those timid souls who rarely turn 


and give battle show something of our modern cunning. 
With a sweep of armoured tail, or flourish of hooves, they 
” throw dust in the enemy’s eyes,” or, Zeppelin-like, cover 
retreat in a cloud of smoke (or ink), as witness the cuttle¬ 
fish and the sea-hare. '* It all helps to hide one’s tracks,” 

as the monkey said when he 
threw the tin of ” Keating's” 
at the special constable. 

As regards uniform. Khaki 
—and also the unpopular 
” veld-grau ”—date, as all 
the world knows, from some 
sixteen years ago—certainly 
not longer. It needed that 
terrible lesson anent which 
more than enough has al¬ 
ready been written, to teach 
the military authorities of 
Europe that a soldier may 
live to fight for twice as long 
a period, when dressed in a 
” protective tinted ” coat, 
as he would if clad in the 
garish colours of a peace¬ 
time field - day. Yet the 
birds and beasts knew all 
about “protective mimicry” 
—ages before the first military outfitter opened shop. 

Shoulder to shoulder the fierce baboons march into 
the fray, a scarcely visible cloud drifting across the dun- 
coloured veld. The tiger in the waving grass leaps 
forward unseen by the guileless buck, who took his vivid 
stripes for so many bars of shadow in the sun-streaked 
vegetation. The octopus, his evil eyes upon some bloated 
crab, strides spider-like from rock to sea-grass and from 
emerald grass to winking gravel bar, his loathsome form 
taking the exact hue of each fresh piece of ground with 
imperceptible rapidity. And yet, but yesterday, the 
highly civilised fighting man sought to “ stalk ” his enemy 
upon some slate-grey moor, whilst clad in blue tunic, steel 
breastplate, crested cap, and salmon-coloured trousers ! 
Truly we learn slowly, if we learn surely in the end. 

Curious to reflect, is it not, that the gorgeous uniforms 
worn every day by the troops of long ago, had as their 
origin that same spirit which designed the liveries of the 
mediaeval warrior, and daubed the face and body of the 
savage “ brave ” with streaks of gaudy paint ! The same 
primitive desire to frighten the enemy ! Many a poltroon 
gained an unearned reputation as a fighting man by reason 

of his fearsome ap¬ 
pearance — just as 
many a soft-bodied 
grub keeps a whole 
skin by presenting 
to the hungry bird 
a dreadful spectacle 
of streaks and 
blotches of most 
lurid hues sugges¬ 
tive of every fierce 
intention latent in 
a gallant's breast. 

On the other 
hand, there are some 
people who are so 
well armed that 
they can afford to 
advertise the fact. 
The porcupine’s dis¬ 
play of black and 
white shouts “Keep 
clear of the spikes! ” 
just as the skunk’s 
striking uniform 
proclaims, “Give me 
the road — or put 
your respirator on!” 



What every milker knows. The flail can make a very effective weapon. 



The Hermit-Crab is a heavily armed soldier with a 
sentry-box upon his back. 
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The Fledgling and the Caterpillar; or, How a Bold Front 
saved a Non-combatant. 


redeeming feature in all his sinful work ; one ray of 
light which never can illumine the vile contests of 
the creatures which he judges himself in being so 
infinitely far above. The Zoo can show no parallel 
to the “ Red Cross.” The leech (whose name has 
b^en, in Rabelaisian jest, forced on a long-suffering 
profession) “ bleeds ” his patients entirely for his own 
emolument; and the healing properties of Tench, M.D., 
are more than problematical. “ Kill or be killed ” is 
still the dominant note of the brute creation; and 
it rests with man, and man alone, to bring about 
that happy day when “ The wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; 
and the calf and the young lion and the fatling to¬ 
gether ; and a little child shall lead them.” 


“ Strike the Iron while It’s 
Hot! ” 

By FRANK ELLIS. 

W HILE the metal bums and glows, 
Waiting for the shaping blows, 
Drawn but now from out the fire, 
Ere its heat grow dim, expire, 
Raise the hammer, spare it not— 

Strike the iron while it's hotl 

Shape it to some noble end, 

Making strength and beauty blend ; 

Shapen, battered by the blow, 

All its beauty who shall know ? 

It shall be what it seemed not— 

Strike the iron while it’s hot! 


But these are exceptions, and the majority of beasts seek 
to conceal themselves. The wild’s own champion military 
engineers—such as the mole, beaver, ant, carpenter-bee, 
digger-wasp, and crafty ant-lion are, like all great people, 
characterised by their modesty, and don the plainest 
uniforms in Nature’s regiment. 

Terribly efficient as is the natural world in engines of 
destruction, and fearfully as has man emulated the cruel 
weapons of the ” lower animals,” yet can he show one 


Learn the lesson, nobler truth, 

In the ardent days of youth. 

When the generous thoughts inspire, 
And the heart with ardour fire, 
Smite the ill, expose the plot— 
Strike the iron while it’s liotl 

Wait not for a later day : 

Noblest youth will pass away, 

All the fine emotion cool, 



In life’s hard ignoble school. 
New, to-day, be glory got— 
Strike the iron while it’s hot! 
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The boiler-plated Armadillo is a “ passive resister,” and can afford to be one. 
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Public School Missions. 

What “ Old Boys ” have Done, and are still 
Doing, for their Less Fortunate Brothers 
in Poor Districts. 

By A. B. COOPER. 

XIV.* Felsted School Mission. 


T HE Rev. T. G. Steele, the Head of the Felsted 
School Mission, who has been connected with it 
for eighteen years, says some wise words about 
School Missions, which every Public School boy, 
pastor present, would do well to take to heart. He says : 

When thousands of labouring people live together without 
contact with any other class, there is a risk and danger 
both to themselves and the rest of the country. School 
Missions were intended to bridge the gap between class 
and class. If, perhaps, after the war, some O.F.’s would 
come and live among the people, they would be fulfilling 
the aim with which the Mission w T as 
started. Those who cannot give per¬ 
sonal help, can help, and have done 
splendidly, by supplying us with those 
munitions w T hich are necessary for all 
warfare. But if we are to check the 
evil forces which rot the fibre, and sap 
the strength of our working-classes 
to-day, we need men. I cannot help 
thinking that some of these Public School 
men who have so generously offered 
themselves for the service of their coun¬ 
try in the present war may, at its 
conclusion, bear a hand in its greater 
one. Our people here are constantly 
teaching us what the word sacrifice 
means. Boys and men who have been 
working all Saturday night at the 
Arsenal, come on Sunday at eleven, to 
take their part in the service. A woman 
who works all Sunday pays another 
to do her work on Monday morning, in 
order that she may make her Com¬ 
munion. Four dock labourers, two car¬ 
penters and one woman have, in their 
spare time, done work for the Church, 
which has saved us from £20 to £30. 

A poor Scotswoman asked if she might be allowed to give a 
shilling to the Church, as ‘ my Andy who is away in Serbia 
is a communicant, and I should like to give it in his stead, 
though I’m not a communicant myself.’ The Scots 
ait among our most reliable and thorough people. I 
could, of course, multiply instances of the hold which the 
Mission has on its people and their sacrifice for it, and in their 
specially anxious time I would ask you not to let it go back.” 

There is much food for thought in a passage like this. 
It is an old and trite saying, that the poor are the friends 
of the poor; but though trite, it is true. If the poor, then, 
out of their poverty, can help each other, how much more 
should the rich and favoured, and highly educated, out 
of their abundance, come to the help of those who need 
help m so many ways ? And, as I have urged so often 
already in these articles, the only help which is really 
effective, vital and transforming, is personal contact, 
actual service, something which requires visible sacrifice. 

Felsted School has every reason to be proud of its Mission. 

It is one of the oldest of Public School Missions, having 
been founded in 1887, and it is one of the very few School 
Missions which has always had an Old Boy as its Missioner. 
In its long history it has had many w’orkers of exceptional 


• Nos. 1-13 in this series appeared in the previous volume. 


ability. From very small beginnings indeed, it has grown 
to be a thriving parish, and its Church, designed by 
an old Felstedian, Mr. J. E. K. Cutts, a well-known 
church architect, is one of surprising beauty, lifting its head 
above the dismal marshes, like a lily in a swamp. 

But the outstanding fact—a glorious fact, surely— 
of the Felsted School Mission, is the amazing success 
which it has attained. It is located in the very heart of 
Dockland, among a casual, shifting, ay, and often shiftless, 
population, a district visited by thousands of seamen 
of all nations and tribes under the sun; where 
the siren of the great ocean liners, 
the clank of crane and windlass are 
heard night and day; in a land of 
strikes and rumours of strikes ; where 
men work almost without rest or respite 
for days on end, and then have noth¬ 
ing to do for days, and perhaps weeks, 
but lounge at the dock gates, or at 
street corners—sure to be occupied by 
a ” pub ”—in a land where there is 
little organisation, inefficient leader¬ 
ship, and only a travesty of civilisa¬ 
tion. 

Yet, despite these disabilities, draw¬ 
backs, and hardships, the Head of the 
Mission reports a full Church and 500 
communicants, a report which many a 
West End congregation, which only 
knows Dockland by way of the luxuries 
which it brings from the ends of the 
earth, might try to emulate; and w hen 
one learns from what a small seed, and 
in what unkindly soil, its beautiful and 
prosperous Church has grown, one can 
only regard it as one of the many 
miracles which Christian sacrifice is ever 
achieving. 

The Felsted Mission is like a lighthouse on a flat, 
barren, unattractive shore ; but the very road it faces is de¬ 
lightfully reminiscent—Felsted Road. The little old Church, 
now a Club Room, with the new and beautiful one—certainly 
one of the most beautiful of all School Mission Churches 
—towering beside it, the Club House, and the Mission 
House tell, in brick and masonry, the story of the Felsted 
Mission. 

Yet one historic building, at least, has disappeared ; 
perhaps it w r as not worth preserving except for one sacred 
association. It was a stable, where the new Church stands, 
and where the first service took place, on Good Friday, 
1887. The Rev. C. Clarabut, then curate of St. Luke’s, 
found some boys wandering over the marshes, and brought 
them into the stable to show them some lantern slides of 
the Nativity and Passion. Surely there is something 
singularly suggestive about this commencement, for was 
it not in “ a lowly cattle shed ” that Christianity itself 
was born ? Yes, and the fact that the Mission is situate 
in the marshes is perennially commemorated by the fact 
that the Church itself stands on. piles of concrete, sunk 
16 ft. deep, through boggy soil, before they could reach 
solid earth. And here again is a parable; for it was 
through such material as this that the early Missioners, 
and especially the Rev. T. H. Gilbert, whose name will 



Rev. T. G. Steele. 

(Head of Felsted Mission.) 
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A Hockey Match at the Hayling Island Camp. 

(Foisted Mission.) 





The Felsted Mission, 1887. 


hall, now used as the Mission House 
workers, was rented as the Clergy House. The congre¬ 
gation slowly grew, and the Mission Church, which was 
only built to accommodate 150, became too small. In 
October 1903, the Bishop of Barking dedicated the nave 
of the new Church. The third Missioner, the Rev. Dennis 
Victor, now in Central Africa, came soon after and did 
splendid work among the boys. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. Oberlin-Harris, who returned to his native Australia 
after three years’ admirable work. In 1907, the chancel, 
the foundation stone of which had been laid by Mr. Johnston, 
late chairman of the Felsted governors, was consecrated 
by the Bishop of St. Albans. The Church holds 526 
and is nearly always well filled, and, at festivals, packed. 

To-day, the Missioners are seeing something of the fruit 
of their pains in the patriotism and good citizenship of 
scores of young men, who have long been habitues 
of the Clubs, scholars in the Sunday School, and 
communicants in the Church, and Mr. Steele is daily 
cheered in his ever 
increasing and ever 
more short-handed 
work, by letters from 
his boys at the front, 
who regard the Felsted 
School Mission, the 
Church of the Ascen¬ 
sion,at Victoria Docks, 
as a kind of Abode of 
the Blessed, w'hich 
they have left behind 
for a brief space to 
fight Apollyon in the 
nether world. 

I must content my¬ 
self with one or two 
brief extracts from 
these wonderful 
letters. From a gun¬ 
ner in France :—” I 
think some one was 
praying for me on the 


ever be associated with 
the Felsted Mission, had 
to w'ork, before they could 
reach the solid foundation 
of this rough people’s re¬ 
spect and love. 

Mr. Gilbert faced the 
difficulties of a pioneer. 

The men of the district 
objected to everything. 

They objected to the cut of 
Mr. Gilbert’s clothes, to the 
shape of his hat, to the 
sound of his bell—at which 
they threw' stones w'hen it 
called them to service. Yet, 
wiien he started the Cricket 
Club on a piece of waste 
marshy land near tne 
Church, and smote the ball 
far and often, they would 
come from far and near to 
w'atch him do it, and hence¬ 
forth voted the Missioner 
a man. 

In 1895 Mr. Gilbert was 
joined by the Rev. C. 

McLaughlin, w'ho left for 
India at the end of two 
years, after doing work 
which still endures. The 
present Head of the 
Mission, the Rev. T. G. 

Steele, succeeded him, and 
a small house, close to the 

for the lady 24th and 25th of September. I was buried with five others, 
and had to be dug out. I was under the earth about ten 
minutes. The next day I was sleeping on a bank ; I awoke 
quickly and shifted to another position ; immediately after¬ 
wards a shell buried itself just where I had been lying. 
Please don’t mention this to mother.” An extract Jroni the 
Dardanelles: —“We have very little to do when w'e are 
out of the fighting, w’hich is a good job, for the heat w'ill not 
let us do muph during the day. On Sunday, I w’as thinking 
of home nearly all day and thinking they are having a certain 
part of the Church service at that time. It is nice to think 
of it that way, but it makes one yearn to be there. We 
do not have a service of any kind. I never thought I should 
long for Communion as I do now. The boys are keeping 
their spirits up splendidly, but they will be glad of a rest.” 
From a sergeant in the Royal Naval Division :—" Living 
in a dug-out has its disadvantages. The novelty w'ears 
out after a few weeks, and one longs for a sleep in a bed, and 
an occasional change of clothes. Still one must carry on. 

The trenches are in¬ 


The Felsted Mission (Interior), 1916. 


finitely worse. I at¬ 
tended service during 
a bombardment last 
Sunday, and very 
strange it seemed, 
having to catch the 
Chaplain’s sermon 
as best one could 
with the guns roaring 
in the rear. The ser¬ 
vices are very im¬ 
pressive, very similar 
to our camp service 
at Hayling. The Chap¬ 
lain generally pitches 
the hymns too high, 
w'hich rather spoils 
the singing. Mr. Jupp 
(the Mission Choir¬ 
master) will have to 
enlist with u s t o 
remedy this defect.” 
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The programme for the new volume just starting—1916-1917 
—is now in the hands of all readers, and I hope it has met with 
universal satisfaction. Captain Gilson's war 
SOMETHING serial, particularly, should attract both old 

ABOUT and new “ B.O.P. "-ites, as it deals with a 

VOL XXXIX. critical period of the Russian campaign. 

After Russia’s magnificent recovery in the 
field and her continued successes in the great drive over the 
Bukovina and the Carpathians, any story written about our gal¬ 
lant Ally should prove highly interesting. That this serial opens 
with some chapters of school life will make it all the more popular, 
1 know, because school tales are still the favourites. Bearing this 
tact in mind while planning out Vol. XXXIX., I commissioned 
a serial story of public-school life from a writer who is new to 
the“ B.O.P.,” and when "The Shaping of Jephson’s," by Kent 
Carr, starts in a few’ months’ time, I can promise you a great 
treat. Kent Carr has already written some capital stories 
of school life ; some of you may have read " A Rank Outsider," 
Brought to Heel," and "Rivals and Chums.’ 

If you read and liked these, you will be sure to 
appreciate this story of how Jephson’s house was 
licked into shape. During the volume, of course, 
the special articles on war subjects, both naval and 
military, will be continued. There is so much that 
a boy wants to know, and that a boy should know 
about the great conflict that has been raging 
since 1914. Let us hope, however, that the com¬ 
ing year will see its end, and that our great fight 
for Right will be crowned with victory. May 
God grant that before we come to write “ Finis " 
to this volume, such a peace as we desire, honourable 
and conclusive for our Allies and ourselves, may be 
achieved. 

• * • 

From time to time I have chronicled in these 
columns some of the stirring deeds that have been 
performed at the Front. Com- 
pressed into a few lines in the 
*AR London Gazette is the record of 

HEROES. the gallantry which gained 

for Captain Malcolm McBean 
Bell-Irving, D.S.O., Royal Flying Corps, the 
Military Cross. Public-school boys of the British 
hies will be interested in a special way in our 
picture. Next the camera is the gallant captain. 

With him is his younger brother, Lieutenant A. 

D. Bell-Irving, Gordon Highlanders (attached to 


Royal Flying Corps). They are Canadians. Both were at 
the famous Scottish school, Loretto —that nursery of 
athletes and Spartans. Now, w’hereas Lieutenant Bell-Irving, 
who only left school in 1914, was capped both for Rugby and 
cricket and scored a century against Grange—the premier 
cricket club in Scotland—his elder brother had not been allowed 
to play " Rugger " for some reason connected with his health. 
Yet here is this young Canadian proving to all the world that he 
is stout of heart and possessed of magnificent nerve ! He won 
the D.S.O. for flying work in 1915, and now the Military Cross 
for a feat in the same element. His young sportsman brother 
has also been mentioned in despatches. 

Here is the Gazette citation of the award to Captain Bell- 
Irving, D.S.O. :—" For conspicuous gallantry when on a photo¬ 
graphic reconnaissance. When very severely wounded by fire 
from an anti-aircraft gun, and half-blinded by blood, he steered 
for the nearest aerodrome and, feeling that he could not last 
out, landed safely in a small field well within our lines. After 



[Photo. A. Yorick McGiU, Mi ss'Wurgk.] 

Two Public Scnool War Heroes. 


Captain Malcolm McBean Bell-Irving, D.S.O. (on left), of the Royal Flying Corps, awarded 
the Military Cross for grand air work; and his brother, Lieut. A. D. B U-Irvmg, Gordon 
Highlanders, now' attached to the Royal Flying Corps, mentioned in despatches. They are 
Canadians, and were educated at Loretto the well-known Scottish public school. 
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giving orders for the safe delivery of his photos, he collapsed. 
His pluck and skill saved his observer.” 

So states the official notice. If one lets the imagination clothe 
this framework of fact, what a story of gallantry, devotion, 
and loyalty to his companion, and his military trust, is here! 
These gallant brothers were among the very first to answer the 
call to arms and hurried across the ocean to don khaki. 

* * * 

The other photograph that I have included this month is of a 
member of the British South African Police who is now on active 
service in the German East African campaign. You see him 
in bush kit, ready 
A “b.O P. "-ITE lo take the trail. 

IN GERMAN The original of our 

SOUTH AFRICA. picture, by the wav. 

is an enthusiastic 
old “ B.O.P.” reader, by name Private 
R. N. Parrott, who, before he left 
England for South Africa, was well 
known in London football and athletic 
circles. He has sent me his diary 
of the force’s march from Salisbury, 

Southern Rhodesia, to Fife, on the 
Northern Rhodesian border—in all a 
journey of about 1559 miles—and most 
interesting reading it makes. The 
country traversed was at times pretty 
rough. Here is a note that he makes 
of a few days’ experiences : 

—Arrived at Vue at 8.45'] a.m., where 
we disembark. Very hot and de¬ 
pressing — German territory can be 
plainly seen on the other side of the 
lake. Not a German ship on the 
lake; all been destroyed by our 
armoured boats, of which we have two 
with us. Resting on the sandy hot 
ground under the palms. Know not 
what we do next or where we go. . . . 

Had our farewell battle this afternoon 
and are off early to-morrow morning. 

-th.—Marching, climbing.and craw¬ 
ling, and often falling over rock, etc. 

During these last three days we have 
climbed mountains, very heavy going. 

Only a native path, where we track in 
single file. We start each morning at 
about 3.30 a.m., and trust to fate. 

Often the path runs along the side of 
steep mountains, through rivers, and 
under heavy undergrowth. African 
jungle has to be seen to be realised ! 

Our column is broken in the rear, 
and has to be found and connected 
up again. Officers come down the line, raging at the men, 
who are doing their best to keep up in touch, but when one 
falls into a cafion one is caught in very strong creepers, etc., 
and it is hardly to be expected that he can know where his 
man in front has got to. Still, we worry through somehow. 
Some of the mountains we went over during the night, if we 
had seen them in the day-time would have broken our hearts ! 
Fifteen miles a day is our average, and many men fall out.” 

That is just a little pencil note of a day’s march with a force 
that is helping General Smuts to drive the Germans out of the 
last of their South African possessions. By the time these lines 
appear in print it is quite possible that this end will have been 
achieved; but whether this be the case or not, I am sure these 
few w'ords scribbled in the African jungle by a “ B.O.P.” reader 
will interest many boys in this country. 

* * * 

I have received the pleasing intelligence that a club in con¬ 
nection with the ” Boy’s Own Paper ” League of Friendship 
has been formed in Melbourne. At present there is a member¬ 


ship of forty. " The club meetings,” writes E. R. Carpentert 
the Hon. Sec., ” are held on Saturdays from 7.30 p.m. to 10.30 
p.m. in the Church of England Men’s 
A “BOY’S OWN " Society’s Rooms, Cathedral Buildings, Swan- 
CLUB IN ston Street, Melbourne. Myself and one or 

MELBOURNE. two other members being members of the 

C.E.M.S., we have the use of these rooms 
for a nominal sum, and as they are equipped with billiard-room, 
reading-room, piano, lavatories, etc., they add greatly to the 
enjoyment of the evenings. The order of the meetings is as 
follows :—The club is open from 7.30 p.m. on the night of the 
meeting; the syllabus item com¬ 
mences at 8 p.m. , preceded by any 
business that may have to be trans¬ 
acted or the admission of new mem¬ 
bers ; after the syllabus item is over 
the different societies belonging to the 
club usually meet, the remainder 
of the evening being filled in by various 
games, etc. The Annual Social held in 
December last w-as a great success, and 
we closed the year with a membership 
of over thirty. At Christmas, a camp 
w r as held at Black Rock, a Melbourne 
seaside resort. Some difficulty, how¬ 
ever, was experienced in procuring a 
sufficient number of tents, so we rented 
a furnished house for a few weeks in¬ 
stead. All the cooking, etc., w’as done 
by the boys, different members acting 
as cooks and orderlies each day. We 
all had a most enjoyable time and 
intend to make it an annual event. 

“ At the Annual Meeting held in 
January last, officers for 1916 were 
elected as per attached list, and it was 
decided to hold meetings every second 
Saturday in future instead of once a 
month. A syllabus for this half-year 
was drawn up. It was also decided 
to have a quarterly magazine, con¬ 
ducted as follows : — Contributions, 
original or otherwise, are fonvarded by 
members accompanied by name and 
also worn de plume of sender; these con¬ 
tributions are arranged in order by 
the Editors, who of course contribute 
themselves as well, and on the Maga¬ 
zine Night the whole is read before the 
meeting by the Editors, only the nom 
de plumes of writers being mentioned.” 

Bravo, Melbourne ! I w’ish this new 
Australian branch every success, and I 
hope that its example will be followed in other cities and towns 
of the Commonwealth. For the benefit of other Melbourne 
readers, let me note that the address of the Hon. Sec. (Mr. 
Carpenter) is 90, Harding Street, Coburg. A. L. H. 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely pasiive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pin3, these being on sale at 
7d. each post free. Applications for membership and for badges should 
be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE SYRIAN DESERT. 

my masters! Oh, my lords! “ But the Bedweens ? ” was the frantic retort, to which 
Did not your servant, Suley- Eric returned :— 

man, beseech you not to visit “They are not going to harm us—an Englishman is 
that ill-omened city ? Did he safe wherever he goes. Besides, who knows that these are 
not implore you to take the Bedweens who are kicking up all that dust ? ” 

straight way to Mosul, where “ They are ! They are, my master-" 

a certain welcome awaits in “ How do you know ? ” 

the house of a friend ? No The Syrian shrugged his shoulders and spread out his 
thing could be expected when hands with an action expressing the needlessness of such 
turn their minds from the first a question. 

purpose. It is evil spirits’ guiding. And “It is plain to my eyes—the eyes that first saw light 
Jezeereh! That is the dwelling-place of evil spirits them- of day on the desert, the eyes that have lived to see 
selves.” the sand of that desert stained crimson with the blood 

As the Syrian servant gave passionate voice to these let loose by Bedween swords and the swords of Mustafa's 
thoughts that were troubling him so that he trembled soldiers—the Hamideeyah. Oh, my masters, have I not 
violently (much to the wonderment of the mule that shook these many times spoken to you of how my father 
beneath its rider’s agitation), he turned a look of wild and mother were massacred — before my eyes — all my 
appealing to the two boys who were accompanying their relations except one little brother — my little Yusef 
servant-guide on horses at a little distance to the right. whom I hid and carried away in my arms—over desert, 
Both boys drew rein, and the elder, Stephen Gray, mountain, snow-field, until I reached the home of the good 
remarked to his companion, as he smiled sarcastically, Ingleesi * missionary! Have I not told you of this ? ” 

It seems to me that our friend will soon drop out of his “ Scores of times,” completed Eric as he shammed the 
skin if he doesn’t stop trembling ! ” stifling of a yawn. “ Scores of times. But what has that 

Eric Mars, the younger of the two boys—a sturdily built to do with us at present ? ” 
figure of mischief and pluck—laughed carelessly at his Suleyman shook his head dolefully. 

friend’s remark. “ The eyes that saw these sights are not yet so old that 

In his present state, Suleyman sees a death-trap in they have grown blind to the signs of danger. None but 
even' cloud,” was the response. “ I wonder what he will Bedweens ride the desert as those who are coming to us 
lcok like when he sees the face of Mustafa Pasha when we behind that curtain of dust. In a cloud they come, in 
call upon His Excellency in Jezeereh to-night.” a cloud they will swiftly return—with dripping swords. 

The indirect question was answered by a moan from the ’Tis the Bedweens—the jackals of the desert ! Oh, may 

servant whose every aspect betokened utter dejection—his their fathers perish miserably ! ” 

Sowing robes hanging unclasped from his shoulders, his Eric grunted at the latter expression of kindly feeling 
turbaned fez threatening to fall from the grizzled hair if on the part of the Syrian. 

the present state of agitation were much longer continued. “ Their fathers may perish as miserably as ever you 
Stephen straightened his figure and turned sternly upon please, Suley—though it does not seem quite fair that a 

the Syrian. score of Daddies should be tortured because their sons 

Look heie, Suleyman,” he said, “if you are going to choose to canter about on the desert. But, whether they 
make a fool of yourself over every cloud of desert sand, the perish or not, you may take my word for it I have not the 
sooner you go back to Alexandretta, the better.” slightest intention of staining the sand with my blood, as 

“ And for the life of me I can’t see what there is to be you pleasantly suggest. Whatever you intend to do with 

scared about,” added Mars. “ We are not much more than your red juice—well, that is another matter, as the 

half a dozen miles from Jezeereh where Englishmen are ____ 

known to be w ell treated by the Turks and Arabs-” • English. 
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man said when he was asked to change places with the 
donkey in the cart.” 

Suleyman again moaned. He could not understand the 
British virtue of laughing at danger. The Syrian makes 
calamity doubly cruel by anticipating the event and 
bowing before its presence. 

But the boys were not so ignorant as might have appeared 
on the surface of their conduct. Probably, though in¬ 
experienced, they did not understand the danger at its 
real value. At the same time the evil reputation of Bed- 
weens was not restricted to the Syrian deserts. It was 
(and is) known throughout the whole of the near East. 
Yet Suleyman was probably echoing the truth when 
he muttered in response to Eric’s airy philosophy— 

" Those who have lived but in cities know little of the 
blood thirst of the desert. The Bedweens heed not English 
nor Muslim if their swords be parched." 

" Then what would you have us to do ? " questioned 
Stephen ; to which Mars added sarcastically, 

" Turn and run ? " 

Again Suleyman shook his head with a hopelessness that 
was almost utter despair. 

" Of what use is it, my masters, for the sparrow to flee 
before the flight of the hawk ? " 

" Very little," was Eric’s complacent rejoinder. " And so, 
my friend, we’ll just remain where we are. Speaking 
personally, however, I do not consider myself anything like 
a sparrow in comparison with any old Bedween who chooses 
to let his horse kick up a dust. Meantime, I will prepare 
to receive cavalry by taking off my jacket. It is as well 
to have the arms free in case some old skewer-carrier needs 
to have his head punched. Eh, Steve ? " 

Gray gave his companion a smile of approval. These 
two had been in many tight comers together. Though 
only foster-brothers, the affection that bound them was 
something more than ordinary everyday brotherly love. 
It was that strong tie Qf chumship that would have caused 
either gladly to lay down his life for the sake of the other. 
And Stephen’s smile was not only approval. It was also 
a dumb pledge—“ we understand each other and we will 
stick together through thick and thin." 

The three riders then moved closely together, and turned 
to face the cloud of sand that was sweeping towards them 
across the waves of the desert. Now and then the figure 
of a rider could be dimly discerned in the thickness of the 
red haze; but, for the most part, the approachers were 
hidden by the cloud which the horses stirred and which the 
wind carried as an advance guard. 

As we have already implied, both Stephen and Eric had 
been reared in the coast towns of the Levant. Until now, 
they had never seen the Bedween in his native element. 
And the Bedween who ventures into the bazaars of cities, 
compared with the same creature when he is roaming at 
will in remote desert places, is a quite different individual. 
The former is a despised stranger—one among a multitude 
of foreigners who regard him much as we in England might 
regard a wandering gipsy tinker in Bond Street. But the 
latter is a tyrant who respects none who are not of his own 
race, unless it be the Koords who, as the Sultan's blood¬ 
thirsty cavalry called the " Hamideeyah," are hand-in¬ 
glove with him in deeds of murder and pillage. To 
the Bedween, all strangers in the desert are fortune’s gifts 
to be robbed and, perhaps, slaughtered, lest they escape to 
tell tales that would bring military vengeance. 

Thus it will be understood that, much as we may despise 
Suleyman’s present cowardice, his anticipations of evil 
were not lacking some justification. The boys might not 
have fully realised the portents that were obvious enough 
to the Syrian's eyes. But the servant had seen, and what 
he had seen he had good cause to remember. 

In silence the three watched the advancing clouds. It 
was Suleyman who was the first again to speak. He turned 
to Stephen, and his voice was low and strangely steady, as it 
was also thrilling with affectionate sadness. 

"My master," he resumed,in deep tones—clear, though 


so quiet that the utterance was almost a whisper—" My 
master, faithfully have I served His Excellency, thy 
father, these many years—since thou wert but an infant. 
And faithfully have I served thee and thy brother, Eric 
Effendi. I am not an old man, though the years show 
white in the blackness of my beard. I am still strong in 
limb, and there is still hot blood in my veins. Gladly shall 
that blood be freed if, in such a way, I can fulfil the trust 
placed in me by thy father (may his race ever prosper !) 
to guide you to the home of his friend. But oh, my lords, 
what shall my arm avail against these many jackals who 
come behind the shelter of the dust ? " 

“ There are three of us. Each arm can strike a man," 
was Stephen’s retort. 

" And no Englishman is dead until he has been chopped 
into little bits so small that you can’t pick up one of them 
with the point of a pin," added Mars. 

" Bedween drink blood as the camel drains the well at 
evening," said Suleyman. " He comes like thunder and 
lightning-’’ 

“ With a deal of row and flash, but mighty little 
damage," the younger boy completed. 

" Yet," continued the servaht, heedless of the interrup¬ 
tion, "if it be Allah’s will, there may be one chance of 
safety-" 

" And that ? ’’ questioned Gray a little roughly, antici¬ 
pating some cowardly proposition from the man who had 
so readily trembled at the first thought of danger. 

Suleyman was silent for a few moments before he resumed 
in his previous impressive tones : 

" There is one way, if it is Allah’s will—I—I was wrong, 
my master—when I said that I was not an old man. The 
years have not yet bent my back, but the scenes of the 
desert have taken away the courage that my heart should 
know. If harm should come to thee, I shall not dare to 
look upon the face of my lord, thy father, again. But 
lest shame should come to me and mine—lest my name 
become a byword for all that is shameful in a man—let 
it be that I may yet restore the good name of my father I 
Let the words of thy servant prevail, I pray thee, in this 
hour of extremity. Let him remain to meet these jackals 
of the desert. His blood may suffice their thirst. Let him 
remain-” 

" While we—escape ? " 

Stephen uttered the three completing words in a tone 
that was at once admiration, affection and emotion. 

" While we remain ? ’’ he repeated, seemingly awe-struck 
at the thought. The boy bent forward and gripped the 
servant’s arm with an impulsive action of friendship, 
while at the same moment Eric’s voice broke out heartily : 

" You’re a brick, Suleyman ! And it was beastly of me 
to laugh at you." 

Suleyman bent his head, with honourable shame this 
time. 

" Thy servant will gladly do—this thing—that my 
masters may return—in safety—to their own country," 
was the broken response. 

" Nonsense," said Stephen, and there was a suspicious 
tremor in his voice. " Do you think for a moment that, 
if there is danger, we would leave you to face it alone ? ’’ 

" But I beseech you." 

" It’s no use, Suleyman. My father would be the first 
to call us cowards if w r e did such a thing-’’ 

" Even though I plead with thee ? Oh, my young 
lord-’’ 

" Don’t ask it," interrupted Mars shortly. " For my own 
part, I believe we shall come through this all right. But, 
if not-" 

" How shall I dare to face my lord again ? " cried the 
servant desperately, to which Eric promptly returned— 

" If one of us must fall, then all three shall fall. There 
shall be none to return to home if-’’ 

" Hush, Eric, old man," Stephen interrupted in his 
quiet way. " We are in good Hands, even in the desert. 
Neither of us knows what will happen in another hour." 
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CHAPTER II. 


A BRUSH WITH DEATH. 


s 



T HE dusky cloud was swiftly drawing nearer. The 
boys turned to face the advance, while in whispers 
they discussed possible eventualities. Suleyman 
was silent. 

Strangely enough, as the danger neared, the servant’s 
demeanour entirely changed. Whether it was the en¬ 
couraging words of the boys, or the man’s own manhood 
that was asserting itself at the moment of strait, we cannot 
say. But of this w r e are sure—from that time courage 
seemed to creep back into its habitation. Gradually each 
muscle was seen to stiffen, the body was seen to straighten 
until the once inert rider was sitting erect with teeth set, 
hand gripping the long knife which was half concealed 
beneath the folds of the now tightly 
drawn robes, eyes staring fixedly upon 
the advancing enemy. 

Nor did Suleyman seek further to 
work upon the fears of his charges by 
intimating the signs which he recog¬ 
nised. And these signs were indeed 
ominous. When the Bedween comes on 
a friendly mission, he gallops forward 
with wild cries, dis¬ 
playing his horse¬ 
manship by daring 


and pulled up their horses with sudden reining of cruel bits 
that could break the stoutest jaw with a turn of the wrist. 
There they paused in a circle around the wondering 
travellers. 

The Bedweens numbered over a dozen, and they were 
about as rough-looking a crew as ever might have been se¬ 
lected from a rogues’ gallery. Each was dressed in a dusky 
brown robe of woven camel’s hair reaching from the head 
and falling upon the withers of the horse, bound around 
the forehead by several strands of rope also made of camel's 
hair. Swarthy, black-bearded faces were lit with a fierce 
light from dark eyes set deeply at each side of noses which 
were just curved enough to suggest the beaks of eagles. 


feats, by suddenly reining the 
steed upon its haunches, by 
tossing his rifle in the air and 
dexterously firing it as his hands again 
receive the weapon. Such is the savage 
welcome in the desert. But, when evil 
is the purpose, then the Bedween comes with swift 
silence. A dumb messenger of death, he takes his 
toll without a sound, and afterwards returns to his 
tent as swiftly and silently as he issued forth. 

Such (the latter) were the signs that the Syrian ser¬ 
vant read as plainly as though they had been blazoned in 
flaming letters upon the sky. It was not the first time that 
he had been upon the desert and seen horror approaching 
him in such a guise. But he did not flinch. There w f as 
not a tremble of an eyelid to betray to his young masters 
that which was in his heart. They must not know what 
he knew-. Nor must they guess the brave thought that had 
leaped into the noble mind. 

Nearer rolled the cloud. Now the figures of riders and 
steeds could be seen as opaque forms in the veil of dust. 
Hoofs were pounding the sandy floor with a score of dull 
thuds that each moment became louder; until at last, with 
a rushing wind, the Bedweens dashed upon the little trio. 


fDLzi ——- 


“With a rushing wind, the Bedweens dashed upon the little trio, 
and pulled up their horses with sudden reining of cruel bits.” 

Where the outer robes fell open to reveal the white under¬ 
robes, one could see brilliant sashes that served as arsenals 
for an array of knives and up-to-date revolvers. One or 
two carried repeating-rifles of serviceable pattern, while the 
others held spears. And as these desert brigands paused 
in a circle upon their snorting, quivering horses—each 
a slender frame of bone and sinew—they presented a picture 
that would have been viewed with some pleasure from 
a distance. This was one of the cases when distance, indeed, 
lends enchantment to the view. 

The boys regarded the strangers in silence. Suleyman 
was also sitting immoveable as a statue, waiting for the 
Bedweens to take the first action. But his fingers were on 
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the handle of his knife ; the lads had their hands on the 
butts of their revolvers. 

At last one of the Bedweens spoke. He was an old man 
—a giant in frame and evidently the one in authority. 

“ Have the Ingleesi lost their way that they travel not 
by the path of the caravan ? " he asked gruffly in Arabic, 
addressing Stephen Gray, who happened to be the nearest. 

The boy shrugged his shoulders, as he replied in the same 
language with an assumption of indifference to the 
threatening tone that underlay the question : 

" Is my brother of the desert so much a stranger to the 
world that he knpws not that the Ingleesi travels where he 
wills—by road or not—to suit his pleasure ? " 

The Bedween sheykh * (for such he was) muttered a curse 
under his breath against infidels before saying aloud : 

“ The ways of the Ingleesi are not unknown to my people, 
and they please us not—we w'ho hold the desert as our own. 
Those who would pass this w r ay first seek to know the will 
of Sheykh Khalil." 

As the speaker uttered his name, a slight shudder passed 
through Suleyman’s body. But it was unnoticed by any 
of those present, and he immediately recovered self-control 
and sat as immovable and silent as before. 

It was not difficult to determine the course that the 
Bedween desired the conversation to take ; but Stephen 
purposely ignored it, returning courteously : 

" In such case, no doubt the Sheykh will pardon the 
ignorance of the strangers who thought all desert paths 
were free for any foot to travel. My brother and our 
servant would pass to the town of Jezeereh." 

The old chieftain slowly nodded his head. 

"In such a case, buksheesh f must be paid-" 

" Certainly,” returned Gray. " If a medjeedih l -” 

But the speaker was rudely interrupted by an exclama¬ 
tion of contempt as the Bedween spat upon the ground to 
intimate his disgust at the presence of an infidel. 

" Bah ! medjeedih ! " Then he turned to his friends. 
" Brothers ! Harken to the insulting words of the infidel 
dog ! A medjeedih for favour of the Faithful ! May his 
fathers perish ! A medjeedih ! " 

" Then what more do you wish ? demanded Eric, whose 
patience was swiftly evaporating before the overbearing 
manner of the Bedween. " If a little will not content 
you—well, you must go without. Do you think that we 
are fools who carry heavy purses in the desert ? ” 

" Silence, boy ! " exclaimed the Sheykh contemptu¬ 
ously as he turned fiercely upon the younger lad. " Know 
you whom you speak to with unchosen words ? Know you 
not that I am Sheykh Khalil—he whose word is law from 


• Sheykh —” chief.” t Buksheesh —“ money-gift.” J Medjeedih —about 3s. 4 d. 


Diarbeka to Mecca ? Emeers lick 
the dust before my tent ; blades 
leap into the light at a quiver of my 
eyelid. Ugh, dog !—Son of an infidel 
dog ! May your race perish miserably 
and find no peace hereafter ! " 

" A cheery old gentleman to meet 
on a dark night ! " was Eric’s hu¬ 
morous comment in English to his 
companion, in spite of the fact that 
his blood was boiling at the heaped 
insults. But Stephen frowned. 

" Be careful, old chap," he said 
quickly. " We’re in a tight corner 
—the tightest that we’ve ever been 
in, and it will take us all we know 
to get out of it. No need to irritate 
the old bounder more than is neces¬ 
sary." Then the boy addressed the 
Sheykh, who had turned to converse 
agitatedly with his supporters : 

" We have said, O Sheykh, that 
we are strangers in this land. Thy 
ways are not our w r ays. They are 
unknown to us. Tell us what is the 
will of thyself and thy people. If it 
be possible, we will meet thee. Then we part good friends, 
and may thy possessions increase a thousandfold. Tell us 
thy will ! " 

" Where are your goods ? " the old man immediately 
demanded, disdaining the use of the friendly " thy " which 
Stephen had chosen with purpose. " The Ingleesi do not 
travel without goods. We w'ould wish to know where 
these may be found." 

" Another servant has taken them by the straight road 
to Mosul where we shall meet-" 

" It is a lie ! The Christian dog lies ! He has hidden 
his possessions in the sand that our eyes may not find 
them ! " the Bedween roared w’ith a burst of passion. His 
hands raised the rifle that ivas lying across his knees and, 
at the same moment, other hands lifted spears and sought 
knives 

But the boys did not move. 

" It is the truth," said Gray quietly and firmly. " If you 
doubt our word, follow r us to Mosul, and there thou wilt see 
that the Ingleesi scorns to use the words of a serpent.” 

Yet the Sheykh was unpacified. 

"It is a lie ! The Christian has no honour with the 
Faithful. He lies ! We may not believe the w r ord of an 
infidel dog." 

As the chief roared his anger, the Bedweens began to 
close upon the travellers with loud mutterings, and 
cursings upon the religion of the " unbelievers." The boys 
did not produce their weapons, knowing that to do so w- ould 
be but the signal for the slaughter which they would be 
unable to defeat, even though they might be able to give 
a good account of their defensive pow r ers. But the moment 
was critical. At any instant the fanatical temper of the 
Arabs might break control, at w r hich time Suleyman’s 
w r orst prophecies would be fulfilled. 

" Tell us where the goods are hidden ! Reveal the 
hiding-place ! " the Sheykh cried furiously. 

It was then that Suleyman showed his first outward 
interest in the scene. Quickly, as though suddenly 
awakened from sleep, he started into movement. Tie 
wheeled his mule to one side, swerving close to the chief’s 
side as he bent to speak to the desert robber. He meant 
to speak in a whisper, but, to penetrate the under-current 
of angry growlings, he unconsciously raised his voice to 
a louder tone than he had intended, and each word was 
plainly heard by the alert ears of the boys. 

" Sheykh Khalil ! " he said through his teeth. “ Twenty 
years do not kill a blood feud. Twenty years ago dicl you 
swear by the Koran that, if ever Allah willed that you 
might come face to face with Suleyman Makuddem the 
Syrian, you would not part from him until you or he lav 
dead upon the sand. That time has come, oh jackal of 
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the desert, slayer of children, spoiler of widows’ homes ! 
That Suleyman is before you now. Defend yourself, oh 
scorpion, seed of a scorpion ! ” 

At these words a howl of rage burst from the old Bed- 
wcen, his eyes became bloodshot, and his hand darted to 
his waist for a knife with which to slay his ancient enemy. 

But Suleyman anticipated the move. He flung himself 
to one side and, with both hands, seized the Bedween’s 
throat with a grip so strong that the Sheykh bent backwards 
gasping, while he struggled to free himself from the terrible 
hold. 

Thus began a struggle such as is only equalled in ferocity 
when two lions strive for the kingship of the jungle. To 
and fro they swayed upon their staggering steeds, crying 
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fierce imprecations between gasps of breath to the accom¬ 
paniment of creaking joints and stamping hoofs. And, all 
the while, the Bedw'eens and the English boys remained 
silent watchers of the duel. By one consent all seemed to 
know' that this was not a case for interference. A feud 
between two men—a fend so long-lived as this had been— 
could be only settled by the tw’o concerned. Then it would 
die. 

This had been Suleyman’s plan for the safety of his 
young masters. Knowing the East, he was well aware 
that, if he could effect the death of the chief, the retainers 
would acknowledge him as master, and depart at his 
bidding. Might is still regarded as Right in the East, just 
as it was in England during the early ages. That saying is 
a fallacy which takes long to be dispelled. 

So the fight continued. First it was the Syrian who 
seemed to have the advantage, then Suleyman w'ould be 


seen to bend before the great arms of the Arab. Both 
clung with their heels to their steeds. Both would fain 
relax a moment’s grip, if either dared, that a knife might 
be found to prove the victor. But still they clung, and 
struggled, exerting their strength so that the steeds w’ere 
continually swinging round in a circle and stirring a pit in 
the sand. 

Suddenly the Sheykh w-as heard to yell—not a cry of 
anger or triumph this time, but one of terror as might come 
from some poor, terror-stricken individual who was staring 
at some horrible death in which he w*as entrapped. And, 
indeed, our simile is good. The Arab w r as of a truth as near 
to death as ever he had been during his misguided life. By 
a desert-learnt trick, Suleyman had found a grip with his 

left hand beneath 
the Bedween’s chin 
which he was press¬ 
ing upwards, while 
the right hand w'as 
crushing the neck 
forwards. 

The Sheykh knew 
that grip, and he 
knew his own help¬ 
lessness when once 
that grip was found. 
He threw up his 
arms and clutched 
frantically at the 
air. Back he went 
—backwards while 
the Syrian, grimly 
silent now, with 
glittering eyes, and 
white teeth bared 
beneath the black 
moustache, tight¬ 
ened his fingers and 
put forth all his 
strength, each in¬ 
stant expecting to 
hear the “ crick ” 
of the spine to in¬ 
timate that the duel 
was ended. 

It was then that 
the tw r o boys sud¬ 
denly started into 
life. 

“Heavens!” Eric 
exclaimed. ‘ ‘ This is not 
fighting. This is mur¬ 
der. Suleyman 1 Let 
go ! Let go ! ” 

But the Syrian w r as 
deaf to the order. The 
joy of conquest w r as in 
his blood. The triumph 
of battle made him ob¬ 
livious to all but the 
approaching death of his victim. He was mad w r ith the 
lust of the fight. He was laughing now r , for the moment 
of his victory w'as at hand. 

“ Let him alone ! ” cried Stephen as both boys w heeled 
their horses to drag the Syrian from his victim. “ You are 
murdering him, Suleyman ! Let go, I tell you, and fight 
fair ! ” 

Still the servant was heedless of the orders. 

“ Hold my rein, Steve ! ” Eric then called to his chum, 
at the same time throwing the leather in Stephen's direction 
and swinging from the saddle. “ I am going to put an end 
to this.” 

Stepping swiftly to the duellists, the boy then whipped 
out his revolver, at the same time rolling up the right 
sleeve of his shirt which, buttonless, had been fluttering in 
the breeze. 

“ Hands off, Suleyman! ” he ordered firmly as he levelled 


“Suleyman flung him¬ 
self to one side and, 
with both hands, seized 
the Bedween’s throat with a grip so 

strong that the Sheykh bent backwards.” 
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the weapon. “ Let them murder us if they like, but we’re 
not going to set them the example. Hands off, I tell you, 
or I’ll shoot ! ” 

Then a remarkable scene took place. 

Just as Eric raised his arm, a simultaneous cry broke 
from the throats of the Bedweens : 


“ The black lizard 1 Dabb el Aswad / Dabb el 
Aswad / ” 

At the same instant, the men swung themselves from 
their hofses, and prostrated themselves to the ground in 
front of Eric Mars. 


CHAPTER III. 

FOES TURNED FRIENDS. 


is difficult to describe the 
utter surprise on the part of 
Gray and Mars that followed 
the unexpected actions of the 
Bedweens. One moment they 
had been surrounded by fierce 
men of the desert who omitted 
nothing in demeanour to imply 
their readiness to slaughter the 
young travellers and their ser¬ 
vant. The next moment, fore¬ 
heads were bent to touch the 
very sand itself in uttermost 
humility and reverence. 

Even Suleyman was taken aback. He released his 
fingers from their terrible mission, and stared at the 
prostrate Bedweens with amazement. 

Sheykh Khalil slowly raised himself erect, hardly 
realising that the death-grip had been indeed released. 
In a daze he gazed around him. Then hearing the muttered 
words “ Dabb el Aswad ! ” he, too, tumbled from his horse 
and knelt on the sand beside his brethren. 

“ What on earth is the matter ? Have they all gone 
mad ? ” questioned Eric in wonder. 

Stephen shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Goodness only knows,” he said. “It is to you they 
are kow-towing ; though why—I can’t for the life of me 
imagine.” 

“ It must be the revolver-” began Eric vaguely. But 

the elder boy dissipated the suggestion. 

“ Yours isn’t the first six-shooter that they’ve seen by 
a long way. There’s hardly one without a weapon of the 
sort stuck in his sash.” 

“ Then—it must be all a dream. It’s all too mad to be 
anything else,” laughed Eric. 

And all the time, while the boys were discussing the 
situation and speculating concerning the cause, the pro¬ 
strate Bedweens were muttering prayers in Arabic in which 
frequently occurred the words “ Dabb cl Aswad,” and 
“ Emeer el Dabb” 

Appeals were made to Suleyman, but he failed to explain 
this mystery of an ever-mysterious East any better than 
the boys had themselves done. 

“ They make prayers for one the Prince Lizard,” was all 
the light that Suleyman could bring to bear upon the 
occurrence. 

Nor was the mystery in any degree cleared by what 
followed. The old Sheykh, with every attitude of humility, 
raised himself on his knees, seized Eric’s right hand and 
kissed it with devotion. 

“ Deign, O my lord, to pardon the errors of thy servant! ” 
he begged through tears. “ May thy race be ever blessed 1 
May thy riches increase, and may the light of thine eyes 
ever shine in kindness upon thy servants who are but as 
dogs in thy sight.” 

Again the old man kissed Eric’s hand, and again he 
bowed low to touch the sand with his forehead. 

“ That’s all very well, you old fraud,” remarked Mars 
in English ; ” but I wish you’d just tell us what all this fuss 
is about ? ” 

“ Protector of the poor, lord of the desert, let not thy 
wrath be kindled against thy erring slaves. All that 
1 have is thine. My house is thy house. Breathe but the 


word that we may return to our tents in peace. Thy 
anger fills our ears with lamentation, and reaches into hearts 
like the point of the dagger. Let us go our ways in peace, 
and may Allah increase thy possessions.” 

Eric was not deficient in common sense. He quickly 
understood that he had a part to play. What that part 
was, he knew no more than he knew the surname of the 
man in the moon. But he could take his cue from the old 
Sheykh. Permission to depart was desired. That was 
easily granted, so the boy proceeded to give the permit in 
the Eastern form, though carefully retaining the lofty 
attitude that was evidently expected of him. 

“ Go in peace, and God grant that all may fare well with 
thee.” 

“ My lord is gracious,” said the Bed ween rising and 
saluting, but still keeping his head bent as if he were too 
humble to look the boy in the face. “ May thy day be 
happy.” 

“ Thy day be happy and blessed,” was the response. 

One after the other, each of the Bedweens filed past Eric, 
kissed his hand, touched the forehead with the salaam 
salute of the Near East, and then he mounted his horse. 

In silence the boys watched the ceremony. In equal 
silence Suleyman sat on his mule like a mounted Sphinx, 
no less puzzled by the recent proceeding than were the 
English youths. 

At last, when hinder hoofs were spurning the dust behind 
departing riders, Eric suddenly gave vent to a peal of 
laughter in which he was readily joined by his companion. 

“ Of all the rummiest goes, this fairly takes the cake ! ” 
he exclaimed, as soon as his merriment allowed an 
opportunity for words. 

“ It's the most puzzling thing I ever heard of,” returned 
Stephen. “To think of the way they all bobbed and 
scraped. Talk of ‘ King Solomon’s Mines’ 1 Or ‘ She ’ ! 
Rider Haggard isn’t in it for invention to compare with 
this fact. But what beats me is to think of them salaaming 
to you 1 ” 

Mars drew himself up to his full height with a humorous 
pretence at offended dignity. 

“ And why not ? ” he asked haughtily. “ Is not my 
noble bearing enough to strike awe into the heart of the 
Bedween ? You may bet your boots, old man, that it was 
that turn-up tip to your nose that put you out of the 
running. But wtyat have you got to say, Suleyman ? ” 

The Syrian shook his head to infer that the puzzle was 
more than he could solve. 

“ From my youth have I known the ways of the desert, 
and from my youth it has been Allah’s will that I should 
read the desert as one reads the pages of an open book ; 
but this, my masters-” 

“ Is a new volume with the pages uncut, eh ? ” inter¬ 
rupted Eric. “ Well, for my own part, I’d give something 
to be able to read even the preface of that volume Number 
Two.” 

“ We’re not likely to succeed any better by standing 
gassing here in the afternoon sun,” was Gray’s practical 
comment. “ I vote that we get under way for Jezeereh. 
As it is, it will be almost sunset before we arrive.” 

“ Right you are,” was the hearty rejoinder. “ All the 
same 1 don't mean to give up wrestling with the mystery 
until 1 have conquered it.” 

Eric quickly mounted his horse, which Stephen had been 
holding by the bridle, and very soon the three travellers 
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were once more following the way that had been intercepted 
by such momentous experiences. 

For some time they rode in silence, until at last Mars 
(whose tongue never willingly remained inactive for any 
prolonged interval) remarked : 

“ It’s a queer feeling, isn’t it ? ” 

“ What is ? ” questioned Stephen with an amused smile. 
He was accustomed to Eric’s habit of suddenly asking 
a question that had no apparent motive, but 
which in reality was an interrogative to his own 
thoughts. “ What is the queer 
feeling that you’ve got now ? ” 

" This — riding in 
the desert — miles 
away from every¬ 
where, with nothing 
but sand all round 
you-” 

** And the nearest 
bucket of drinking- 
water — goodness 
knows where,” com¬ 
pleted Stephen as a 
climax to Eric’s 
speech. " I'm not a 
very particular sort 
of chap, as you know, 
but I’d willingly give 
up all the ‘ queer feel¬ 
ing of riding in the 
desert ’ for one tea¬ 
spoonful of ice-cream 
at this moment. I 
don’t know how you 
ieel, but them’s my 
sentiments.” 

Eric laughed. 

M You’re a boor, 

Stephen. Just when 
I’m getting that nice 
poetic kind of feeling 
creeping all over me. 

But. I say 1 wouldn’t 
an ice-cream go down 
rippingly ? ” 

It was Stephen’s 
turn to laugh. 

“ Who is sending 
the creepy feeling fly¬ 
ing now, I’d like to 
know ? I suppose you 
can’t help being a 
sort of beast of the 
desert, considering— 
well, you were almost 
bom there, weren’t 
you ? ” 

"As far as I know, 
there was no ‘ almost ’ 
about it. When your 
dad and Suleyman 
found me, I couldn’t 
have been more than 
a couple of years 
old. Jolly lucky 
for me that I was 
found-” 

” And for me too,” added Gray heartily. What I’d 

have done without my foster-brother- It would have 

been mighty dull. That’s all I can say. Yet it’s strange 
nothing has ever been heard of your people. Thirteen 
years is a long time for a fellow to be lost.” 

" It hasn’t been for want of trying to find out. Your 
dad told me only the other week that he had done every¬ 
thing that he could think of to find my people — ad¬ 
vertised, w'rittoo to consuls, bankers, and all that sort 
of thing. Of course, if I’d been a bit older at the time 


narrow doorway here. With 
may keep back these wolves / 99 


111 Dismount, 

my masters ! 
There is a 
revolvers we 

(See page 35.) 


it might have been different. All I could say was my 
name, ‘ Eric Mars,’ and a little baby-talk. That didn’t 
help much.” 

“ All the same, I shouldn’t give up hoping,” said Stephen. 
” An English baby doesn’t drop from the skies. The 
puzzle is : where did all your people disappear to ? There 
wasn’t a sign of a white man to be found. You couldn’t 
have been sitting there in the sand ever since you were 

born.” 

Eric smiled with 
an expression of in¬ 
difference. 

” I can’t say that 
I really care very 
much. It all hap¬ 
pened so long ago. 
And your dad has 
always treated me 
just as if I were 
his own son. It may 
be a bit rotten of 
me, but I can’t help 
feeling that if my 
father isn’t dead, he 
can’t be much worth 
caring about if he 
lets so many years 
go past without look¬ 
ing for his kid. He 

can’t be- Well, 

he’s not much like 
Mr. Gray, any¬ 
way.” 

Stephen shook his 
head at this plain 
expression of feel¬ 
ing. 

“ I shouldn’t think 
like that, if I were 
you, old man ; at 
least, I shouldn’t say 
it. A fellow can 
never tell w’hat hap¬ 
pens in a country 

like this. People dis¬ 

appear and are never 
heard of again in a 
place like England 
where there are de¬ 
tectives galore. But 
out here in the East 
— Well, you know how Suleyman 
was in prison, in a town like 

Baghdad, for a year, and he might 
have been there for the rest of 
his life with no one the wiser. And he 
was a Christian, too—just as your people 
would be.” 

“ Yes,” remarked Eric thoughtfully and 
more seriously than was his habit. “ That 

idea has come into my mind also-” 

” About being Christian ? ” 

'* Well, partly. But more about being 

imprisoned because of being Christians. It 
might be that that is the reason why 
my people have not been found. They 
might have been in a Koordish prison the 
whole time. ” 

Stephen shuddered at the suggestion. 

” I say! But it makes a fellow's blood run cold 
to think of it. Fancy being shut up in one room 
with all sorts of brutes—robbers and murderers— 
natives of the lowest kind and the dirtiest—shut up 
for thirteen years ! Surely it would drive an English¬ 
man mad. ” 

“Or give him wisdom,” added Suleyman, who had drawn 
near and heard the latter part of the conversation. ” I 

3 
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would have become one of the mad people, my masters, if 
1 had not kept the Good Book with me. But for a year 
it was food, drink—life to me. The Koords shut up 


a Christian to make him a Muslim. He came back to 
freedom a stronger Christian. Praise be to Allah ! I have 
lived to thank the Koords for that.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

A DOUBTFUL WELCOME. 


the travellers drew near to 
the town of Jezeereh, the 
youngest of the three was 
somewhat disappointed at 
the prospect. The boys had 
heard much of the dreaded 
Mustafa Pasha and his 
Koordish cavalry—the "Ha- 
mideeyah” — named after 
the Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
id specially licensed to carry 
it (in the Sultan’s name) 
any deed of bloodshed against 
all unbelievers in Mohammed—against Christians in par¬ 
ticular. 

Jezeereh was Mustafa’s stronghold. Thence issued 
liis orders for robbery or massacre—the latter being his 
more frequent pleasure. But recently he had laid waste 
twelve neighbouring villages, slaughtering all the inhabi¬ 
tants and shattering all the houses. So terrible was his 
rule, that Mustafa’s presence was the signal for general 
prostrations of humility ; the sight of his cavalry set all his 
subjects trembling. He was a mixture of William the 
Conqueror and Mary of England without any of the better 
qualities of either. 

It was but natural to suppose that such a potentate 
would reside in a city befitting his power. But Jezeereh 
is a dirty little town of half-ruined buildings on the banks 
of the Tigris. 

“ For all the world it looks like the backyard of a grocer’s 
shop after a cyclone has been having a game among the 
packing cases,” was Eric’s first comment. And the 
description \vas fairly appropriate if we add a thunder¬ 
storm that brought a shower of mud, decaying vegetables, 
dead dogs and other refuse—for further inspection revealed 
these features in every street. 

“ What on earth possessed us to think of visiting such 
a muck-heap as this, is more than I can imagine,” remarked 
Stephen, and Suleyman said reproachfully : 

“ Did not thy servant counsel thee to take the straight 
road to Mosul ? ” 

“ True,” the boy returned. “ And I almost wish that 
I had taken your advice, for this seems to promise to be the 
least interesting part of the trip. Hullo ! What’s that ? 
It looks as though our good Bed ween friends were going to 
pay us a second visit ! ” 

“ What is it ? ” questioned Eric at his companion’s 
questions. 

” Can't you see ? Look there to the right-” 

“ Horsemen-” 

” A dozen or more, heading for us at the gallop ! ” 

Suleyman gave a quick glance in the direction which the 
elder boy indicated. Then he started, as he had started 
at the first sight of the Bedweens, and he gave a gasp of 
fear. 

” The Hamideeyah ! We are lost 1 The Hamideeyah ! ” 
he exclaimed. But next instant his expressions of fear gave 
way to ejaculations of relief : 

“ Praise be to Allah l Praise be to Allah ! ” 

Eric turned to the Syrian with an expression of impatient 
amusement. 

“ What is the matter with you, Suleyman ? One would 
think you had suddenly gone crazy. One minute you are 
wTiggling with fear like a snake in a frying-pan ; the next 
you are as happy as a kitten with its first mouse. What’s 
up ? ” 

“ The guns 1 ” was the excited answer. “ Does my 
master not hear the firing ? ” 


“ Yes, of course I do ; but-“ 

“ They fire welcome ! Mustafa Pasha has sent welcome 
to my lords ! ” 

“ Rather a waste of powder when half a dozen words 
would do quite as well,” muttered Eric. Then he remarked 
louder, with a return of his reckless cheerfulness : “If 
that’s desert ways of saying * How do you do ? ' here’s 
return politeness ! ” 

Suiting the action to the word, Mars whipped out his 
revolver and blazed away six rapid shots in the air to the 
accompaniment of his own and Stephen’s laughter. 

In a short time the soldiers had reached the travellers. 
They were a sturdy little group of a dozen or more—fierce- 
looking cut-throats each one of them. Their horses were 
picked bloods ; they were dressed in the dusky uniforms 
which Mustafa had made famous through the desert and 
mountain ranges; they were armed with shining sabres and 
the latest pattern rifles. Of course all wore the crimson 
fez which shows submission to the Sultan—their earthly 
sovereign and religious chief. 

The cavalry reined their steeds to the haunches in the 
characteristic desert fashion. Then an officer moved 
forward and saluted the boys, of course ignoring the servant, 
as is customary in the East. 

“ I bear a message from my lord, his excellency Mustafa 
Pasha. Having heard the Ingleesi travellers were nearing 
his city, he bids you welcome. His house is your house. 

It is well known that his Excellency (may his possessions 
multiply !) is a dear friend to the Ingleesi. The guest¬ 
rooms in the palace are at the service of the strangers if 
they will deign to rest in so humble a hovel.” 

“ The palace 1 ” exclaimed Eric in an undertone to his 
chum. “ That sounds swagger enough, eh ? ” 

“ The puzzle to me is : which of all these tumble-down 
pig-sties is the palace,” was Stephen’s response in haif- 
concealed laughter. Then he faced the self-important 
officer seriously. 

“ We are grateful to his Excellency, ” he said. “ And 
we shall be glad to rest in the best room that he can 
spare—” 

“ The best is but nothing,” interpolated the officer, with 
the sham of depreciation which etiquette demanded, while 
Stephen resumed : 

“We are willing to be the guests of Mustafa Pasha—may 
his prosperity increase 1 ” 

“ And if there’s a good tuck-in awaiting us, we shan’t 
be particular how soon we arrive, ” completed Eric in 
English, which the officer pretended he understood "by 
saluting and replying, as though to a compliment : 

“You are very welcome, defender of the poor.” 

It was an interesting entrance into Jezeereh that soon 
followed the foregoing interchange of doubtful courtesies. 

The Hamideeyah formed a guard of honour in front and 
in the rear, with the two boys, Suleyman, and the Koordish 
officer occupying the space between. 

The streets were tortuous, dirty, and evil-smelling. 
Moreover, they were narrow—barely room for two horse¬ 
men to ride abreast. On either side were semi-ruined 
buildings of the typical flat-roofed style of Eastern archi¬ 
tecture. Merchants spread their wares upon the door¬ 
steps ; half-naked children sprawled among the garbage 
with the dogs in the gutters; ragged men crushed 
themselves into corners of the walls and crouched with 
fear at the sight of the riders, cringingly obeying the 
gruff commands of the foremost soldier to make way. 
A city ruled by a tyrant who robbed the citizens of 
very necessaries was the tale revealed by the most care¬ 
less glance. 
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Once, while steering through a particularly narrow turn 
in the street, a native boy found it impossible to shrink 
sufficiently to leave a free passage for the horses. With 
terror written on his face, he clung to the grimy wall with 
his lingers and flattened his body to the stones like a lizard. 
The soldiers anticipated a little amusement from the lad’s 
awkward plight, and instead of closing file in order to 
give more passage, two of them deliberately widened 
their path. 

Too frightened to exclaim, the boy just looked mute fear 
as he tried desperately to occupy less room. But the 
soldiers laughed harshly, and the nearest (to complete what 
lie considered to be an excellent joke) drove the toe of his 
boot against the boy’s chest. 

A cry of pain followed the cruel blow, and the soldiers 
guffahed with delight. 

" Dog—egg of an afreet 1* Why did’st thou not call 
upon thy evil spirits to make a hole in the wall for 
thy safety ? " was the gibe from the owner of the heavy 
boot. 

The English boys did not see the assault. They heard 
the cry and the hilarious laughter, however, and Eric 
enquired of the officer what the cause of the disturbance 
might be. 

But by that time the child had managed to escape from 
further injury by darting into a doorway, and the officer 
responded carelessly : 

“ A little Yesidee—a worshipper of afreets. Praise be 
to Allah, he will not worship the devil this night. Hamza 
has a heavy foot for devil-worshippers." He, the officer, 
followed the example of his subordinates by joining in 
a cruel laugh at the incident, and he vigorously twisted his 
moustache to look more fierce for the benefit of the next 
child. 


Eric’s face blazed with anger, and, heedless of Stephen’s 
admonition, 44 Be careful, old man," he let loose a torrent 
of passion. 

" You coward ! You miserable jackals—every one of 
you I You laugh when one of your men kicks a little kid, 
and you say that it pleases God ? Dogs ! Get out of the 
way ! If that’s the sort of thing that Mustafa lets you do, 
then he may keep his dirty palace to himself. We are not 
going to defile ourselves by passing his doorway. You can 
tell him that from me! " 

Seeing that a quarrel had really arisen, the soldiers 
closed on either side to support their leader who had 
by now wakened to the fact that he was being insulted 
in the bitterest Arabic that Mars’ tongue could muster. 
Suleyman and Stephen, on their part, came nearer 
to their companion, and the former glanced quickly 
around to note possible means for escape in the event of 
necessity. 

The officer’s dark face flushed, his upper lip curled 
savagely, and he answered Eric’s outburst by turning to 
the soldier whose brutality had been the cause of the little 
scene. 

" Hamza ! ’’ he commanded in quiet tones. "Thou wilt 
seek out that child of a scorpion, and thy foot shall drive 
out the devil from his body until thy leg aches—or his 
ribs crack ! " 

The soldier instantly slipped from his horse to obey the 
welcome order with a grin of delight at the thought of the 
errand so congenial to his black soul; but, before the man 
had barely left the saddle, Eric’s right arm had darted 
forward and caught the brutal officer such a blow below 
the ear that he toppled from his steed into the arms of the 
dismounted trooper who was just in time to catch his 
master. 


Eric was puzzled, not having seen the boy and only 
having heard the cry, the officer’s explanation had 
conveyed little that was understandable. 

44 What do you mean ? "he asked. 44 Some one was 
hurt-" 

"Only a boy—a Yezidee ’’—the man began indifferently, 
when Mars drew up his horse 

suddenly and turned to the |M——— 

speaker angrily :— - - - 

" You mean that one of your - 

men hurt a boy-" 

" Only a devil-worshipper— ZT.~ _IZ ; j! j|j B 

44 Whom a soldier— kicked ?" EEIrEEr^ \WM 

There was utter amaze- - 

racnt in the question, and - -t ^ 

Stephen, w'ho was then for the - 

first time beginning to under- E~£3§f 

stand why his chum had halted, 

came quickly round to Eric’s 

side as though he scented dan- 

ger in the air. The rest of 

the procession had stopped ; fgB 

by this time, and the sol¬ 
diers were muttering among 
themselves as to the cause — 
of the English boy’s angry de- - . 

" Your soldier — kicked — a - 

kid ? " Eric repeated, and the 
officer with polite amusement 

at the strange ways of foreig- OPTIC; 
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previous airy manner : them to decide how nic 
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AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 


' Afreet — ** evil spirit." 


If you wish to puzzle and amuse your friends, ask 
them to decide how many cubes there arc in this 
drawing. When you look at the drawing there 
appear to be six cubes. If you close your eyes while 
you turn the drawing upside down, then open your 
eyes and look at the drawing in this leversed posi¬ 
tion, there then appear to be seven cubes. If, now, 
you turn the drawing sideways, and move it slowly 
from right to left, and left to right, the number of 
cubes does not appear to change. 


A howl of rage burst from the throats of the entire 
escort. 

44 Quick l Let’s make a dash for it!" cried Stephen, 
taking in the situation with all its risks. 

No sooner said than done. The three strangers 
wheeled their animals with sudden jerks of the rein, 
but they found themselves 
|^— BBBBB— facing the glint of bare 

a They looked around. The 

enemy was closing upon them, 
though they were temporarily 
hindered in the advance by 
the group formed by the rider¬ 
less horses and the Hamideeyah 

44 Dismount, my masters 1 
There is a narrow doorway here. 
With revolvers we may keep 
back these wolves until help 
comes—which may Allah send 

It was Suleyman who thus 
counselled amid the uproar. 
And it was no cowardly Suley¬ 
man who spoke this time, but 
a veritable lion of the moun¬ 
tains. His nerves were stirred 

--- with the presence of battle. 

He had been allowed no time 
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Allied Aviators’ Adventures in the Great War. 

By T. W. WILKINSON. 

I. A French Pilot’s Ordeal.—A Belgian’s Double Success.—At Sea in a Monoplane. 


IN THE EMBRACE OF DEATH. 

RIEND or foe ? 

Suddenly, in the grey-blue distance, a black 
dot had appeared. Indistinctly outlined as yet— 
for the sun, an immense red globe, had only just 
begun to rise in the heavens—it looked more like a bird 
than a plane; but both the pilot and the observer knew 
that it was a machine of some kind. The only question 
was—Whose ? Was it a friend or a foe ? 

The pilot, a French corporal who had proved his skill 
and courage on many previous occasions, was puzzled ; 
but ultimately he concluded that the far-off speck was 
probably a Moraine-Saulnier returning to its station, and 
seeking on its way thither to succour any French machine 
which might be in distress. 

As for the observer, Lieutenant Cabanes, he was a 
negligible quantity. It was only on the previous day that 
he had put his name on the rolls of the unit, and this 
was his first flight with his new section. So what 
could he know of those minute details which differen¬ 
tiate friend from enemy ? 

Besides, though brave as a lion, he was a little shaky 
through having just undergone his baptism of fire. 
As they were crossing the German lines—and the pilot 
had carefully selected a point where never before had he 
been fired upon—more than two score shells had burst 
all round them, enclosing them in a ring of hurtling steel, 
some pieces of which missed them by inches only. The 
lieutenant’s opinion, therefore, was worthless. 

Keeping an eye on the approaching monoplane, the 
pilot held to his course, and was not at all uneasy when, 
as if a thin, semi-transparent curtain in front of it 
had been raised, it suddenly jumped out of the haze 
which falls with the dawn upon the earth, and rose to 
a great height. 

Still, he took the precaution of turning to the north, 
thus getting the sun on his left, and ensuring that it 
should dazzle the unknown in case of attack, and simul¬ 
taneously Lieutenant Cabanes unfastened his waist-belt, 
rose, and got ready the machine-gun. 

The monoplane promptly met manoeuvre by manoeuvre. 
With incredible rapidity it swept round, got behind the 
French machine, and cut its road back to its lines. Then 


the solitary prowler’s gun spoke : M Ta, ta, ta, ta . . 
And at the same moment the lieutenant caught sight of 
the distinguishing mark on its wings—the iron cross on 
a white ground 1 

No Moraine-Saulnier, this corsair of the clouds—no 
French machine of any kind ! It was a Fokker, one of the 
first encountered on the Western front. How, then, could 
the pilot, with all his experience, have detected its 
nationality earlier ? 

Instantly a stream of bullets poured on the French 
machine, practically crippling it before it had a chance to 
reply. All the instruments on board—watch, compass, 
altimeter, etc.—were riddled in a few seconds ; the wings 
were cut to ribbons, long strips of canvas hanging from 
them like orifiammes ; and one of the mountants was 
divided in two, so that landing would be very difficult, 



“With incredible rapidity it swept round, got behind the 
French machine, and cut its road back to its lines.” 
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assuming—a big assumption, truly !—that there would be 
a chance of doing so voluntarily. 

Then both the pilot and the observer were struck. 
Wounded first, the observer pitched forward, his arms 
sliding over the shoulders of his comrade, who a second 
later received two bullets in his left hand. And as he was 
deluged with blood, not only from his own wound, but 
from the mouth of the unfortunate lieutenant, the German 
machine—faster than his, splendidly armed, handled with 
consummate skill — swept nearer and nearer, sprayed 
bullets around him, and endeavoured to precipitate him 
and his charge to earth. 

Rapidly worked his mind. Would this, then, be the 
end ? Or would his machine be for a time without guide, 
like one which had recently bombarded a German aviation 
camp ? On that occasion the pilot, grievously wounded 
in the leg, lost consciousness, leaving his bombardier, 
who knew nothing about the working of the controls, 
a prey to agonising terror. Momentarily the man was 
paralysed with fear, utterly powerless to move hand or 
foot. But danger soon 
galvanised him into action. 

Realising in which direction 
his only chance of escape 
lay, he bandaged the 
officer’s leg, chafed his 
hands, forced biandy down 
his throat, and ultimately 
brought him round in the 
nick of time, with the re¬ 
sult that both made a safe 
landing. 

Or, again, would his fate 
be similar to that of a 
British officer, Captain 
Liddell, one of the com¬ 
paratively early air heroes 
of the war ? This gallant 
aviator, while on his way 
to bombard Ostend, met 
an Aviatik, and a ball from 
that blockader struck the 
British machine in a hard, 
unyielding part. Immedi¬ 
ately it was shattered into 
a number of pieces, several 
of which penetrated the leg 
of the officer, who then 
lost consciousness. Freed from all control, the machine 
became as erratic as a kite in a gale. First it made a 
number of amazing evolutions, then looped the loop 
perfectly, then plunged wildly earthwards. Down—down 
—down it swept, till the observer, powerless to do 
anything to avert the impending disaster, abandoned 
all hope. Then—victory ! Just as a crash seemed 
inevitable Captain Liddell came to, and, grasping the situa¬ 
tion in a flash, guided the machine to safety, only, how¬ 
ever, to die a few days later from the effects of his wounds. 

But the corporal, sensible though he was of his peril, 
was not at all dismayed. Despite the increasing pain 
from his wounded hand, he steered at once for a point 
of French territory which he knew to be protected by special 
anti-aircraft guns, thinking that, if the German could be 
enticed thither, he might be made to pay a heavy price 
for his partial victory. So both the planes descended 
together for about one thousand feet, and then proceeded, 
nearly wing to wing, towards the French lines, the enemy 
continuing his murderous fire with a view to rounding off 
his success. 

Under this terrible ordeal the intrepid corporal nearly 
collapsed. The weight of the lieutenant, coupled with 
the increasing pressure of his arms, was so burdensome 
that he had to pinch his face and inhale great mouthfuls 
of air to prevent himself from subsiding utterly. Even 
with these precautions, indeed, he lapsed into oblivion 
now and again, and such brief spells of unconsciousness, 
as he noted with horror, gradually became more frequent. 


Finally, unable any longer to bear the weight and 
embrace of his ill-fated passenger, he disengaged the arms 
encumbering him, rose, and, guiding the machine with his 
legs, contrived with his uninjured arm to place the lieutenant 
on the seat behind. 

No sooner was this accomplished than the tension further 
slackened. Suspecting, apparently, that he was being 
led into a trap, the German swerved aside, made a half 
circle, and abandoned the pursuit with a vicious “ Ta, 
ta, ta, ta . . . ” 

Ten minutes later the corporal, worn out in mind and 
body, stepped from his machine on to the turf of the 
aerodrome to which he was attached, and called for a 
stretcher, that the lieutenant might be at once transferred 
to hospital. But, alas 1 the earthly tenement of his noble 
spirit was already cold. He had met a glorious death 
at the very beginning of his career as an airman. 

“ I can do no more," said the corporal, sadly. 

And, with a sigh, he walked off to have his 
own wounds dressed. 

* * * 

A DOUBLE SUCCESS. 

Day was dispelling night, 
when a twenty-year-old 
Belgian, who had had only 
six weeks’ experience of 
flying, ascended from his 
native soil and steered his 
machine towards Ostend. 
On his way he caught sight 
of an enemy convoy, where¬ 
upon he circled over it like 
a huge bird of prey, and 
then descended so low that 
the Germans never sus¬ 
pected but that he wjw one 
of their own men. Bitterly 
w r ere they disillusioned. A 
bomb dropped among them, 
blowing three motor lorries 
to smithereens, and throw¬ 
ing the whole column— 
which was hastening to the 
front—into confusion. And 
before the German guns 
could be brought to bear 
upon the dauntless young 
Belgian he had risen to a height of about 500 teet and 
had flown a considerable distance in the direction of Bruges. 

Emboldened by this success, the aviator looked about 
him for fresh quarry, and presently saw a detachment 
of German cavalry taking cover behind a farmhouse. So 
he practised the same tactics as before. His first bomb 
fell wide, but the second landed in the midst ol the squadron, 
and undoubtedly did terrible execution. Its precise effects, 
however, he was unable to see, because he was immediately 
under a remarkably hot fire from vertical guns. 

A tense moment, and then—bing I His control wires, 
cut through by a bit of shell, snapped like a violin string. 
With admirable presence of mind, he attempted to volplane 
into safety ; but he had not been high enough when 
struck, and could not get farther than the flooded area of 
Ramscapelle. There he landed, directly in the line of fire 
from both sides, and in imminent danger of being smashed 
up by a shot from either. 

The day, however, was his. Wading ashore, he reached his 
own lines unscathed, and afterwards assisted to bring in his 
aeroplane, which, except for the broken control wires, was none 
the worse for its ordeal of fire and subsequent immersion. 

* ♦ * 

A DRAMA OF THE BELGIAN COAST. 

“ Hullo 1 They’re at it again 1 ” 

It bid fair to become the stock joke on part of the Belgian 
coast, in the middle of December 1915 , this commonplace 
ejaculation. 



“ An English collier had run ashore, and the German air¬ 
men . • . had made it their pet mark." 
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An English collier had run ashore, and the German 
airmen, always keenly on the alert for an objective which 
could rot hit back, had made it their pet mark. Day 
after day they had hovered over it, dropping a shower of 
bombs on each occasion, and the only “ good result ” 
registered was the destruc¬ 
tion of legions of fish, and 
even this form of frightful¬ 
ness was not without its 
compensations. It had 
saved some people the trouble 
of casting nets. So in the 
end the failure of the Ger¬ 
mans became a by-word, 
and when those persevering 
gentry came for the usual 
“ strafe ” there was deep- 
chested laughter, and every 
man endeavoured to say 
first :— 

" Hullo 1 They’re at it 
again 1 ” 

One afternoon a couple 
of German hydroplanes 
crossed high above the Yser 
with their customary regu¬ 
larity, and turned towards 
the stranded collier, where¬ 
upon a French monoplane, 
which was “ spotting ” for 
artillery, abandoned its 
appointed task and swooped 
down with a view to at¬ 
tacking the enemy. Immediately the adversaries got 
to grips the nearer hydroplane discharged a band of car¬ 
tridges on the French machine, which at once retired. Not 
a single shot did it fire in reply. 

What had happened ? All along the trenches, from 
which the combat, if such it can be called, had been watched, 
there were the wildest conjectures, though the general 
opinion was that the retreating airmen lacked, not petrol or 
cartridges, but courage. This suspicion, however, was unjust. 

Intent on manoeuvring for position, the pilot of the 
French machine had not paid any attention to his observer 
till the moment had come for firing. Then, as their gun 
remained silent, he had turned round to ascertain the 
cause. Horror 1 There, outstretched in the car, lay 
his comrade, lifeless 1 And it was for this reason that 
he had reluctantly abandoned the fight. He believed, 
as he winged his way towards a safe landing-place, that 
the observer was dead. But there, happily, he was 
mistaken. The “ casualty ” was only wounded, and made 
a rapid recovery. 

Alter their success the Germans continued their course 
towards the coast, there to kill some more fish. But hardly 
had they got well under way before a little machine was 
seen coming up from Dunkirk. It was, in fact, a British 
chasing monoplane, piloted by an English officer who was 
his own observer. Admirably handled, it came up at a great 
speed, glided to the landward side of the hydroplanes, and 
thus forced them to fight or go out to sea. 


Before, however, they had any real choice the mono¬ 
plane opened fire on the nearest enemy machine, which 
lost no time in responding. The quick, staccato report 
of the machine-guns—“ Ta, ta, ta, ta . . . ”—brought 
thousands of eyes on the combatants as they circled over 

sea and land, each intent 
on “ downing ” the other. 
But not for long was the 
issue doubtful. Suddenly 
the German plane plunged 
to and fro, lost its balance, 
and made ’ a nose -dive to 
earth. And so the duel 
ended ; for the other hydro¬ 
plane, instead of seeking to 
avenge its companion, 
swerved sharply, and then 
sought refuge in flight. 

The English machine, 
much to the surprise of the 
onlookers, did not attempt 
to follows On the contrary, 
it made a half circle and 
bore away to sea, gradually 
rising higher and higher till 
it was lost in the clouds. 

Again, what had hap¬ 
pened ? In the course of 
the engagement the English 
officer had been struck by 
a bullet, and as soon as the 
hydroplane pitched into 
the abyss he had fallen back 
in his chair, inanimate. By this movement he had struck 
a lever, which, responding immediately, had caused his 
machine to rise and fly seaward. 

On it went without guide, every moment bearing its 
unfortunate pilot farther from those who would gladly 
have aided him. And when, revived by the fresh, salt 
air, he gazed around him, no sign of life could he see, an un¬ 
broken, boundless expanse of ocean stretching on every side. 

Whither was he rushing ? How long was it since he 
had sent down the enemy aeroplane ? He did not know. 
Had he sufficient petrol to return ? If so, what course 
ought he to take ? Still pondering this problem, he again 
lapsed into unconsciousness, and once more moved the 
lever unawares, this time in the opposite direction, thus 
making the machine descend. 

Down—steadily down—it sailed, finally settling on the 
bosom of the ocean with the grace of a gull. And as it 
rose and fell, the wounded officer, drenched by the spray 
breaking over it, again opened his eyes, and gave himself 
up for lost. The waves swished past him, the machine 
sank lower and lower, and . . . 

“ Now, you'll soon be all right,” said a cheery voice. 
“ Drink this.” 

The combat in which the gallant airman was victorious had 
been seen from one of our destroyers. When, at the con¬ 
clusion, it had made its strange and (to the onlookers) unac¬ 
countable flight seawards, this boat had followed at top 
speed, and, fortunately, it had been in time to rescue him. 


(To be continued.) 





“As soon as the hydroplane pitched into the abyss, he 
had fallen back into his chair inanimate.” 


“ O-u-g-h.” 

(Some Mysteries of our English Pronunciation.) 


By FELIX LEIGH 


P LEASE, sir,” piped up the Spelling Class, 
“ If bakers knead their dough, 

Why does a pleasant plough the land ? 
That’s what we long to know. 


“ Again, perhaps you can explain, 

If pigs eat from a trough, 

Why hair is rough when by the wind 
One's hat is taken ofi ? ” 


*’ And if the thrush, to sing his song, 
Can perch upon a bough t 
Why do folks cough who've got a cold ? 
It’s odd, you must allow. 


The Master answered, " Having searched 
The Dictionary through, 

I'm just as puzzled as yourselves, 

By—let's pronounce it ‘ ough * 1 ” 
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A Complete Story of the Fifth 

By D. A. POCOCK. 


Ml Beacon. However, one of the masters spoke to 
him about it, and we gathered that Mr. Rogers 
'.1 had grunted something to the effect that he “ sup- 
\ ” posed if the stupid business was customary he’d 
have to put up with it," so though it wasn’t exactly 
a gracious or cordial invitation, we concluded it 
would be all right. 

Now, of course, the Hurley estate doesn’t only include 
that hill—heaps of the land all about belongs to it too— 
but old Sir Percy had never been at all particular about 
his privacy, but had let his fences break down and his 
notice-board become illegible, and would never have 
dreamed of prosecuting anyone, however much they had 
trespassed, so that people not only used to wander about 
in his woods, and go nutting, and blackberrying, and 
birds-nesting in them, just as if they were public property, 
but had almost forgotten which parts of the neighbour¬ 
hood were private and which were not. We were so 
used to things being like that, that it simply didn’t occur 
to us that they would be any different when the Rogers 
man arrived. 

Anyhow, on the last half-holiday before Guy Fawkes 
night, when I got through Sir Percy’s old broken-down 
fencing and went off through the Hurley Woods to see if 
I could find any nuts left, I had no more idea of trespassing 
—let alone stealing—than if the woods had been an open 
common; and I wasn’t at all surprised, when I’d got a 
little way into the 'woods, to find Jeffries there too. What 
did surprise me a bit was his condition ; he was lying 
among the bracken in a limp sort of way, looking simply 
pea-green, and it would hardly have needed the half- 
smoked cigarette in his hand to give me a fair idea of what 
he’d been doing. 

Now, I think it’s a rotten thing for chaps to start smoking 
before they’ve got their growth ; I don’t mean I believe 
it’s wicked, or anything priggish like that, but it does 
seem to me awfully idiotic to go and do a thing that you 
know may smash up your games by putting you out of 
condition. So I thought Jeffries was an ass, and told 
him so ; and the effect of the tobacco upon him had b^en 
such that he seemed inclined to agree with me. 

“ I’ve done with the beastly thing now, anyway,” he 
said savagely, and flung the lighted cigarette away into a 
clump of furze. 

Now, that too was an assish thing to do, for the stuff 
was as dry as tinder ; but there was no need to say so—a 
sharp crackle, a spurt of flame, and then a flare, showed it 
jolly plainly, and Jeffries, forgetting his smoke-sickness, 
sprang up, and was helping me, as literally as possible, to 
” beat about the bush,” when there was a crashing of 
branches, a sound of vigorous language, and old Mr. 
Rogers, as red as an angry turkey-cock, burst upon the 
scene. 


I SUPPOSE most schools have their special customs, 
that seem frightfully important simply because 
they are the custom, and one of the most special 
of ours is Bonfire Night. It comes on the fifth of 
November, of course—that goes without saying—and I 
believe (for Belmont is quite an old school) it dates back 
to the year of Waterloo, when the chaps who were here 
then made an effigy of Napoleon and burnt it; but now-a- 
days the actual Guy Fawkes has come to be a small part 
of the proceedings, and the whole thing has become a 
regular function—as many old Belmontians as possible 
come down for it, and we always have a big supper and 
go out to the fire in a long torchlight procession, so that 
it’s really frightfully good sport. Bonfire Night is counted 
as a definite mark in the year, like Prize-day or the 
Christmas Concert, and all the country people round talk 
of Belmont’s Bonfire, and look forward to it almost as 
much as we do ourselves. 

The fire was always built on the same spot—the top of 
a small hill called Hurley Beacon, about a mile from the 
school—and as it is the one and only hill thereabouts, 
in the very flat country all round Belmont, you can imagine 
how the flames of the fire and the torches showed up for 
miles round. The Beacon is private property really— 
part of the Hurley estate—but Sir Percy Lamsdowne, the 
owner, would never have dreamed of making any objection ; 
the affair had become as much a tradition in his family 
as it was in the school, and besides, he was a very jolly 
old boy, and I believe he thoroughly enjoyed it. But 
you can imagine we felt a bit anxious when we heard that 
the Lamsdowne family had somehow lost all their money, 
and that the estate, with Hurley Court —and the Beacon, 
of course—were to be sold by auction. 

We felt more anxious still—especially as it was then 
very nearly November—when we saw the new owner. 
He was a Mr. Rogers—a fat, red-faced little man with self- 
made plutocrat simply written all over him, just like 
“ Sir Georgius Midas ” in the back numbers of ” Punch,” 
and we felt, especially when we heard him raving at his 
dogs, and generally demonstrating what a vile temper 
he’d got, that there was likely to be trouble over the 
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" What the-what the-” he sputtered—and I 

needn’t give precise details of what he said. “ What on 
earth do you boys mean by coming trespassing here, burning 
down my woods and destroying my property ? If it had 
been literally that, instead of one beastly furze-bush already 
extinguished, he could hardly have been more furious 
about it. 

“ And stealing too,” he blazed on, without giving us a 
chance to answer, ” nuts, upon my word— pocketfuls of 
nuts ” (though, as a matter of fact, I’d only found two or 
three,) “ and hey l what’s this ? A cigarette—you’ve 
been smoking— smoking —bless my soul 1 What boys 
are coming to ! It’s a marvel the whole estate wasn’t 
burnt down 1 What d’you mean by it, eh ? Didn’t 
you know these woods were private ? Answer me now— 
didn’t you know it ? ” and he stopped for breath. 

It was a jolly difficult question to answer, for of course 
we did know it really, only it had never seemed to matter 
before, and that was what I tried to explain. 

“ You see, sir,” I began, ’’these woods have never 

really counted as private before, so we didn’t think-” 

“ A quibble—a mere quibble 1 ” cried Mr. Rogers. 
” You either knew they were private or else you didn't. 
You did ? Well then, and yet you come sneaking into 

them to hide your disgraceful smoking practices-” 

” But Farrar wasn’t smoking, sir I ” Jeffries interrupted 
eagerly. “ It was only me ! ’ 

” No excuses, now,” Mr. Rogers snapped—as though 
Gatty had been making any ! ” You know well enough 

you’re not allowed to smoke—and how about stealing my 
nuts ? Now then, none of your silly tempers with me 1 ”— 
as I flung the beastly nuts away. ” I’m going to take you 
straight back to Belmont, and I hope your schoolmaster 
will have the sense to give you both the thrashing you 
deserve ; if I ever catch you in my woods again. I’ll do it 
myself! ” 

He grabbed at our collars and marched us off as if he’d 
been a policeman and we a couple of apaches ; it wasn’t 
the least use struggling or objecting, and the more we tried 
to explain, the more Mr. Rogers snapped our heads off 
with ” Not a word, not a word ! You’d better remain 
perfectly quiet! ” till at last we did. 

Almost as soon as we’d got out into the road we ran into 
old Fisher, one of the masters at Belmont, to whom Mr. 
Rogers, more like a policeman than ever, handed us both 
over, with the air of giving up the case to a higher-grade 
constable, and a long rigmarole about our being trespassers, 
smokers, thieves, and incendiaries, and I don’t know what 
besides ; but we didn’t care much, as old Fisher is always 
very fair and sporting, so we knew we could make him 
understand afterwards how it really had happened, and 
besides, we could see that he barred the Rogers bounder 
almost as much as we did, and so wasn't likely to be 
influenced by what he had to say against us. We really 
felt we could hardly have chosen a better person to fall 
into the hands of than Fisher, and when Mr. Rogers at 
last started to go off, we thought we should probably get 
off lightly after all, when suddenly he turned back and 
said—or rather snorted— 

“ Of course I need hardly say that the ridiculous Bonfire 
business is off—entirely off—you understand ? I shall 
not be such a fool as to allow boys who can’t be trusted 
to handle a lighted cigarette without nearly burning down 
my woods, to bring a lot of flaming torches, and light a 
mammoth fire, within a few yards of my house 1 ” 

And with that parting shot he went stamping off, leaving 
us feeling—well, you can guess how 1 
* You understand, don't you, just what losing Hurley 
Beacon meant ? It wasn't just having the hill taken away 
from us, or even merely the fact that it was the one and 
only hill, and therefore the only really suitable spot, any¬ 
where round for miles, but it spoilt the whole tradition. 
For a century past, Belmont’s Bonfire celebration had 
been held on Hurley Beacon, and to have it just anywhere 
—somewhere down in the fields—would ruin the thing, 
so that it would hardly be worth doing at all. And the 
fifth of November was the next day ! Of course we couldn’t 


vent our feelings properly while old Fisher was there ; 
he went into the whole thing, and gave Jeffries an impot 
for smoking, but quite understood that we really hadn’t 
meant any harm whatever in the trespassing line; as to 
the affair of the bonfire, he didn’t say much about it— 
what was there to say ?—but we knew jolly well what the 
school would say when we got back and told them, and 
how frightfully sick everyone would be. 

They were , of course, awfully, and some of them were 
sick with us too—as if it had been our fault 1 It really 
was appalling bad luck. The Head, who was evidently 
almost as much annoyed about it as we were, gave out 
that, as Mr. Rogers had withdrawn his permission to make 
use of Hurley Beacon, we could have our celebration in 
the playing-field instead—and you can see what sort of 
substitute that was, with only about twenty yards for the 
procession to go, and no chance of the bonfire showing up 
properly, as the field was rather in a hollow than other¬ 
wise—to say nothing of spoilt traditions 1 

It wasn't very jolly being with everybody and seeing 
that they all somehow felt that we were more or less 
responsible ; and as soon as we could, Jeffries and I slipped 
out and went off by ourselves to grouse about it. 

” It’s the most absolutely sickening thing that could 
possibly have happened,” Jeffries growled. ” If the old 
beast had only had the decency even to say at once that we 
couldn’t have the hill, it wouldn’t have been quite so bad, 
but to wait till the last second—the very day before— 
and then-” 

” And lumping it all on to us, too,” I interrupted, ” as 
if it were our fault, when anyone could see he was just 
catching at any excuse to get out of having us there; he 
can’t really think that one chap setting a small bush alight 
by accident, is any sort of proof that the whole school 
wouldn’t know how to handle a bonfire 1 ” 

” Oh, he’s a bounder,” said Jeffries viciously, “ but he 
holds the trump cards all the same ; there’s no other place 
anywhere about to touch Hurley Beacon as a bonfire-site. 
Just look at it from here, how it stands out; and as for 
the playing-field, you couldn’t even tell where it came if 
you didn’t know.” 

And we both looked covetously across at the hill, which 
was certainly well named the Beacon, for it stood out 
against the surrounding flatness to an extent that made 
it look about three times as big as it really was. 

” Looks as if old Rogers were having some sort of illumi¬ 
nation all to himself—a sort of private Guy Fawkes night 
a day too soon,” said Jeffries bitterly, gazing across at 
Hurley Court, which, though farther off than the Beacon, 
showed up quite as clearly from the brightness of the 
lights within. 

As a rule, it was anything but a cheerful-looking house, 
but that night you could see the glow of it even from where 
we stood ; and yet it wasn't the steady gleam, either, of 
many lighted windows, that would mean a party, but a 
queer reddish flicker, as though a great Yule log were being 
burnt, or something like that. 

” It really does look exactly as though the old beast 
had got a bonfire of his own,” I began—and then suddenly 
my heart gave a jump, and I grabbed Jeffries’ arm and 
stared at him, and we could see that the same thought 
was in both our minds. 

“ My word ! it does look jolly like,”—Jeffries began ; 
and then we didn’t say any more—we just turned without 
a word and sprinted towards Hurley Court, running as 
hard as we ever had in our lives, and as soon as we neared 
the top of the Beacon, we could see that our suspicions were 
correct. 

Hurley Court is most frightfully old, though some parts 
are much more so than others, and the right-hand wing 
is so nearly ruinous as to be more ornamental than useful. 
The family and servants all live in the more modern part; 
and there, no doubt, they were that evening, quite comfort¬ 
able, while all unknown to them a bit of the half-ruined 
part had somehow caught fire, and was quietly burning l 
However much old Rogers might object to our bonfire, 
there was no doubt that he would soon have one of his 
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own on liis hands bigger than he would at all care to tackle ; 
for with all the old panelling and stuff that there was 
mside, the house would catch like tinder if it were once set 
going! 

" My hat! ” Jeffries gasped again, and we sprinted on ; 
we didn’t wait to ring at the lodge gates—we just climbed 
over them, tore up the drive, and flung ourselves at the 
front door, panting for breath and pounding at the knocker. 

We didn't just knock and wait—we kept on steadily 
hammering for all we were worth, and soon there were 
hurried steps in the hall, the door flew open, and there 
stood, not only several servants, but old Mr. Rogers himself. 

On catching sight of us he turned simply purple. 
“ Again ! ” he gasped. “ Those confounded boys again 1 
Of all the astounding impudence-” 

** But, sir,” we both interrupted, " we came to tell 
you-” 

" Young rascals 1 ” Mr. Rogers stormed on, not taking 
the slightest notice. “If I 
don’t teach you both a 

lesson-” 

“ But your house ! ” 
we tried to urge. 

" What do you 
mean by it, eh ? ” 

Mr. Rogers con- 


to the others to come on, and we hastened to follow, the 
fire being distinctly more interesting than Mr. Rogers’ 
choice conversation. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder a bit,” Jeffries began as we ran, 
” if old Rogers somehow tried to make out that we started 
the fire, out of spite, bceause he wouldn’t let us have the 
Beacon ; he’s the sort of bounder who wouldn’t care what 
he accused a chap of doing ! ” 

” It’s all right, though; he can’t,” I pointed out. 
” Didn’t you hear what he said about a candle ? He’s 
evidently remembered doing something assish to start it 
himself 1 ” 

” Rather a sell for him,” Jeffries chuckled, “ after what 
he said about our lighting one single bush ! ” 

As soon as we got to where we could see the older side of 
the house properly, we could tell that our warning hadn't 
been given one little bit too soon—the fire was spreading 
like anything. The servants, and some visitors who were 

staying there, dashed off 
for buckets of .water, 
and the garden hose, to 
get it under, 
and we started 
^ in to help ; for 


* “ When we’d got the door of the office 

that poor little brute of a collie puppy fairly flung itself on to us.” {See page 42.) 
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If it had been money, or documents, or anything of that 
sort, that old Rogers had left in the burning part of the 
building, we shouldn’t have cared a straw—for he hadn’t 
been behaving in exactly the kind of way to make us love 
him ; but a live dog was jolly different. It was simply 
too beastly to think about—or to stand either ; and with 
one accord, and not a word to anybody, Jeffries and I 
dashed off towards the house. 

“ Stop those fool boys ! ” we heard Mr. Rogers yell 
after us—but we weren’t thinking about him, or any of the 
others, but just about Towser. We checked just for a 
second to sop our handkerchiefs in water, and then, tying 
them over our mouths, we forced our way in; the fire 
was worse than we thought, and the smoke was thicker, 
but once we were inside we could hear barking and yelping 
going on, and there was no question about being glad we'd 
come. 

“ Where’s the office ? ” Jeffries asked through his hand¬ 
kerchief as we burst in. 

*' Up there,” I answered, and we made for the staircase. 
It was so old that parts were broken and rotted 
away, and there was the chance of the fire 
spreading that way, and altogether it was 
beastly, but it had to 
be done; and when 
we’d got the door of 
the office open — it 




“ Old Rogers . . . rushed under where we were standing and 
«rms. ‘Jump, boys! Jump, I tell you l* he cried. 


was so full of smoke and flame you could hardly see what 
was happening—and that poor little brute of a collie puppy 
had fairly flung itself on to us, whining and half-crazed 
with funk, and we could smell that its coat had begun to 
scorch already, we’d have taken twice the risk we were 
taking to get it out unhurt and alive. 

I stuffed Towser under my coat and was turning for the 
staircase, jolly glad to have the worst of the adventure so 
well over, when Jeffries, who was a step ahead, sprang 
back so suddenly he nearly knocked me over. 

“ Look out—the stairs ! ” he cried, and clutched me. 

I’ve already said the wood-work thereabouts was old 
enough to burn like tinder, and the stairs so rotten they’d 
go at a touch ; while we were after Towser, the fire had 
caught up to them, and as Jeffries spoke there was a flare 
and a crash, and then a gaping black, chasm where the stairs 
had been. 

41 Come on 1 ” Jeffries cried. 44 We’ll have to go 
through to the other side of the house—old 
Rogers must have come that way ! ” 

44 No good ! ” I gasped. 44 There’s a door be¬ 
tween that 1 know he always keeps locked; and 
the office windows are barred.” 

We just looked at each other; 
even by the flame-light I could 
see that Jeffries was as green as 
when he’d been smoking, and I 
know I felt the same myself. 

And just then there was a 
commotion down below and 
(you never know a bit how 
people are going to turn out, 
do you ?) old Rogers himself 
dashed into the hall ! It was 
beastly risky — the fire was 
simply all round him—but he 
rushed under where we were 
standing and held out his arms. 

44 Jump, boys! Jump, I tell 
you 1 ” he cried. 

It seemed almost as risky as 
facing the fire—but not quite ; 
there was no other way that 
we could see, and we did it. 
It seemed as if we must knock 
the old boy over, but he 
caught us both, one after the 
other, and held us steady 
enough to break the fall— 
you wouldn’t have believed he 
had so much beef in him. He 
hauled us out of the house in 
the same way he had hauled 
us up to old Fisher for judg¬ 
ment—it was no exaggeration 
to say that our clothes were 
scorching and I could feel 
sparks in my hair—and once 
fairly outside, he shook us 
like ,a terrier shakes rats, 
and puffed out, “What the 
dickens do you two boys 
mean by playing the fool like 
that ? ” 

44 Towser, sir ! ” Jeffries 
gasped, and I thrust the 
puppy into old Rogers’ arms. 
For a minute he simply stared 
at us over its head ; and then he 
suddenly exploded 1 44 You utter 

little idiots ! ” he burst out. “ You 
foolhardy young scamps ! ” 

But all the same, we knew jolly well 
that both he and the other people who 
came hurrying up were fearfully bucked 
with us really—although I don’t know why 
they should have been, for we simply 


held out his 
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couldn't have left a live dog to frizzle without trying to 
do anything, could we ? 

We stayed and helped until the fire was well under way, 
and then we bethought us of Belmont, and remembered 
that the sooner we cut back to school the better for us ; 
but just as we were starting, someone came up behind us 
and jerked us round, and it was old Rogers. 

" I—ah—merely wish to observe,” he snapped, ” that 
as I've got one bonfire on my hands to-night, I suppose it 
won’t hurt me to have another to-morrow—so if you and 
your schoolfellows like to come and have yours on the 
Beacon, as usual, why, you’re welcome—and, ah—I under¬ 
stand it’s customary for you to have some sort of supper on 
these occasions—you can say I’ve no objection to providing 
that myself—no objection whatever ! ” 

And with that he went stamping and snorting off before 
we could thank him, or do anything but stand gaping at 
him with our mouths open ! But you can guess how 
frightfully bucked all the Belmont people were when they 
heard about it ; and of all the bonfire nights I can 
remember that w T as the very best, with the biggest bonfire 
and the jolliest procession. Old Rogers kept his word, too, 
about the supper; he had us into his house—the more 


modern part, of course, not the bit that had been burnt 
out—and gave us such a spread as I’d never seen before 
and never expect to taste again, unless I become a big pot 
when I grow up and people give gorgeous dinners in my 
honour ; and at the end of it he growled out that as he 
” obviously wouldn’t be able to keep the school from 
trespassing, he supposed he’d have to put up with having 
us all tramping in and out of his woods as much as we 
liked ” ; but by that time we were beginning to understand 
him enough to twig that he meant it for quite a cordial 
invitation really—as gracious as he knew how to make it l 

He also made Jeffries and me a joint present of Towser, 
and the Head, who had been most frightfully decent about 
it all, gave us special leave to keep him at Belmont in 
term-time ; but we changed his name to ” Hurley ” after 
the Beacon, and old Rogers seemed to like that when he 
heard about it, for he sent us a ripping dog-collar with the 
name engraved on it—anonymously, but of course we knew 
jolly well where it came from. 

So, altogether, it just shows how little you can tell how 
things are going to turn out—and I’ve never known a 
more topsy-turvey transformation-scene than the affair of 
Belmont’s Bonfire 1 



De Montredon. 


A True Story of Languedoc. 

By JOHN LEA. 

° M. de Montredon, with a noble self-sacri¬ 
fice, undertook the care of all those 
who were infected by the disease. 

. . . Entirely regardless of himself, 
his only thought was to carry suc¬ 
cour and consolation in every pos¬ 
sible way to the sick and dying. . . . 
When the increasing violence of the 
plague rendered it unsafe to . . . 
open the doors of the houses . . . 
he provided himself with a ladder, 
with which he gained entrance at 
the windows of the sick and dying, 
brought them medicine and nourish¬ 
ment, and administered the last 
Sacraments. When the severity of 
the scourge had passed away ... he was himself attacked. 
With exalted courage he persevered to the last. . . . His 
strength failed him . . . and he entered eternal rest, a martyr 
of Christian love.”—(” The Life of Nicholas Pavilion.”) 



D E MONTREDON was a servant of God 

Who succoured the town when the scourge was there. 
And never a woe in the path he trod 
Was found too bitter for him to share. 

Though many had flown in a panic flight. 

And sickness threatened his every breath. 

He walked the streets each haunted night 
To whisper hope by the beds of death. 

" Why stay you there while the fever reigns, 

When safety is here ? ” his friends would urge. 

“ You cannot lessen the deadly pains. 

Nor wake to mercy the dreadful scourge.” 

But these were the words he failed to hear, 

Engrossed by a noble thought alone : 

To dry, if he could, the mourner’s tear, 

Or soothe the victim’s dying groan. 

With patient, dauntless toil to seek 
The old, by fear abandoned there; 


To lend his strength to the faint and weak, 
And breathe for the passing soul a prayer. 

Thus rolled the heavy weeks away. 

Till prudence framed the sad decree : 

** If sickness be with you to-day. 

Close all your doors in charity. 

" Let not the tainted air escape 
To smite the one who passes by; 

For death is here in awesome shape 
And we must thwart the malady.” 

The law was kept; the doors were closed ; 

The stricken streets in stillness lay, 

As if each silent house reposed 
And held no horror to hide away. 

No human voices were echoed there ; 

No footstep timidly stealing by; 

While under its cloak of fetid air 

The suffering town was doomed to lie. 

Who comes ? A wanderer bent and worn, 
Trudging at noon through the glaring light, 
A ladder upon his shoulder borne, 

His tired eyes glancing left and right. 

New hope is kindled in hopeless eyes; 

Parched lips a blessing in dreams repeat, 
And many a feverish fancy dies 

To hear that step in the dusty street. 

He halts ; moves on ; he halts again ; 

And scans the houses around him well. 

His ear is caught by a groan of pain 
That surely from yonder window fell. 

The ladder against the sill is reared. 

He climbs, though weary his steps may be, 
And many a suffering life is cheered 
By the good man's love and charity. 

Thus day and night did he quell despair 
And doctor pain in the stricken town. 

Till stealthy Death, through the poisoned air, 
Aimed at his life, and struck him down. 

How shall we praise him ? With carven stone 
Upreared in state on the sacred sod ? 

Nay, speak him thus (’tis enough alone) : 

M De Montredon was a servant of God.” 
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My First Yacht. 

How I Fitted and Sailed her. 


By M. I. N. A. 


A T the advanced age of thirteen years, or thereabouts, I 
had arrived at the conclusion that life was not worth 
living if I did not own a sailing-boat of some sort. 
For years previously I had sailed as “ cabin boy " 
in yachts belonging to my much older brothers, with occasionally 
indeed the supreme treat of being allowed a few minutes at 


the tiller, but otherwise being strictly kept to my duties of 
" boy," under the penalty of being left behind in future. My 
dread of this may be illustrated by the following incident:— 

My brothers being engaged during the day at business, the 
greater part of our sailing was done in the early mornings and in 
the evenings. It happened one summer, the weather being very 

fine, and the tides most 
suitable, my brothers 
had during one week 
been early morning sail¬ 
ing two or three times 
in succession, starting 
about daybreak and re¬ 
turning at 8 a.m. to 
breakfast, and after¬ 
wards to business for 
the day. I had of 
course accompanied 
them, but as I had been 
up so early for two or 
three mornings it was 
considerately thought 
by them that, I being 
a youngster, it would 
be better 1 should not 
go again that week, 
the idea being for them, 
I learnt, to slip off 
without waking me. 
Of course I was de¬ 
termined to the con¬ 
trary. 

Well, I went to bed 
early that night so as 
to be quite fresh in 
the morning and slept 
" like a top," to awake 
suddenly to find, as I 
thought, my brother— 
who slept in the same 
room—dressing. I of 
course jumped out of 
bed thinking I was late 
and began to dress, my 
brother allowing me to 
do so, whereupon he 
went to the door and 
called the girls and 
boys, brothers and sis¬ 
ters, to enjoy the fun, 
the fact being he was 
not dressing, but un¬ 
dressing for bed. Being 
satisfied that this was 
the case, to bed again 1 
went and, horrible to 
relate, did not wake 
again until hours after 
they had left for their 
cruise. 

For this, and other 
reasons, I secretly de¬ 
termined to have my 
own boat, but how, 
with very limited 
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means, was I to attain my object ? First there was the boat to 
get, and then the outfit. I must explain that our river was a 
very swift one and, below bridge, full of shipping; it was there¬ 
fore impossible to moor a boat below bridge, without great risk, 
so as to be available at all times of the tide. There were landing- 
stages situated above bridge, but too far away, considering spare 
tune was so limited, and further, the hire of a landing-stage 
was too expensive for me. This meant that my boat, when I 
lot it, would have to lie on a slipway near home, and each time 
of using her she would have to be very quickly rigged and 
unrigged, as my time for sailing would often be for an hour or 
two only ; thus the time required to rig and unrig would be a 
great consideration. However, to proceed, I made the first start 
by luckily receiving the offer of an old ship’s boat as a present 
—not so old, however, but that with the help of some obliging 
boat-builder’s apprentices I could at small cost make her sea¬ 
worthy,, for to sea I intended to go in her. 

The following were the dimensions of my boat: 14' x 4' 6' x 2' 3' \ 
and she was very shapely for a boat of her type. 

The next tiling to do was to get out a sail plan : the most 
bandy rig, I decided, was that of a sloop. With my sail plan 
I went to a sailmaker, and he made me a very good suit of sails, 
including topsail, out of some really good second-hand sails, at 
a merely nominal cost. It will be noted I had to bear in mind 
that each time I used my boat she had to be entirely rigged and 
unrigged in the shortest possible time, and this was how it was 
done. A light iron bumpkin, fitting over the stem-head with a 
pin passed through same, served as bowsprit; the bobstay 
consisted of a line—connected to a ring or eye on the outer end of 
the bumpkin—passed under a sheave provided on the side of the 
stem just above the waterline, the free end of the line being 
belayed inboard—the whole being the work of a minute. 

The mainsheet hawse was of iron with turned down ends 
which passed down through the gunwale stem knees, being 
secured at the under side of same by pass¬ 
ing a split cottar through holes in the bottom 
projecting ends; a shoulder was provided on 
the turned down ends of the hawse arranged 
to rest on the upper side of the gunwale knees. 

The mainsheet block was always left on the 
hawse, free to travel on same. The main- 
shrouds were set up by lanyards passing through 
eye-plates on the gunwale. 

The mast was stepped in the bottom board 
and secured to the thwart by a hinged clasp. 

When the boat was rigged and sails set, to 
dismantle her the peak was lowered and the 
boom topped, the jib hauled up to the mast¬ 
head block, the shrouds let go and then bound 
round the whole tightly, making one compact 
bundle available, upon unstepping the tnast, for 
removal from the boat. The bumpkin and main- 
sheet hawse, it will be seen, could instantly be 
released, and the boat thus entirely dismantled. 

The ballasting of the boat was arranged as 


follows :—A water-tight tank was provided shaped so as to fit in 
the bottom of the boat before the mast; the tank had a water¬ 
tight cover on the top for filling purposes. 

Canvas bags filled with shingle, and provided with rope 
handles, formed the other ballast; the bags were laced at one 
end so that they could be emptied if required at any 
time. 

To rig the boat the ballast tank and bags were loaded on a 
hand-barrow and carried by two of us from the store and placed 
in the boat, lying afloat. 

The mast with—as before explained—all the sails attached 
(except topsail) was placed in the boat, and the sundry gear, 
then all was ready for a start. While on the way the mast was 
stepped, the tank filled with water, and sundry gear fitted in 
place, and upon loosening the shrouds and setting them up, the 
sails could be set immediately. The whole operation of placing 
the gear in the boat occupied about five minutes, and from eight 
to ten minutes to return same to store, the boat being brought 
alongside the store for the purpose. 

Before coming ashore, while the boat was afloat, or if convenient 
before coming to the landing-place, the tank was pumped out, 
the sails secured to mast, and sundry gear unshipped, all ready for 
taking to the store on arrival. 

The being able to discharge the water ballast and, if desired, 
to empty the ballast bags of the shingle, and to stow the sails 
as indicated, was found very convenient, as often, especially 
on a summer evening, when perhaps miles from home, the wind 
would drop entirely. Then the tank would be pumped out, the 
ballast bags emptied, the mast with attached sails lowered, and 
the gear all stowed away ; we could then settle down comfortably 
to row home, the gear being all ready for putting in store 
immediately on arrival. 

The boat was then placed on the slip and secured by chain 
painter and lock ready for the next cruise at a moment’s notice. 

The particular fault I found with my boat 
was, as may be surmised, want of “ weather- 
liness," and to overcome same was the 
difficulty: a deep keel would not do for a 
boat that always berthed on the “ hard,” 
and the width of keel did not allow of 
a centre-board being fitted, so I had resource to 
a lee-board. The head of the board was pro¬ 
vided with two hooked plates arranged to clamp 
tightly on the gunwale when pressed down on 
same; in going about, the board was shifted 
from side to side. 

The board was of very light but strong 
construction, and I found it added very 
considerably to the weatherliness of the boat 
with the minimum of trouble and ex¬ 
pense. 

In conclusion I may certainly say that ” my 
first yacht ” gave me more pleasure and far 
less trouble than the larger vessels I have 
since possessed. 



I READ a thrilling yarn to-day. 

And it, to my surprise. 

Was filled with strange adven¬ 
tures that 

Befell the Hero's eyes. 

He took them with him to the Front, 
And there he did not blench, 

Nor did his eyes—at his command 
They swept the Bodies' trench ! 

A little later in" the tale, 

(Which told the truth, I hope,) 

The Hero had those weary eyes 
Qlued to a periscope 1 


The Hero’s Eyes. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 

And then he threw them up because 
A shell came shrieking by; 

They followed next an aeroplane 
Across the cloudy sky ! 

He must have called them back, I 
guess, 

From some far-distant place. 

For soon he had them riveted 
Upon his Colonel’s face ! 

His chum was stricken by his side, 
And as the Ilcro turned, 


Those eyes of his with anger glowed- 
They literally burned 1 

But when a gallant dash was made. 
And over was the fight, 

To celebrate a victory 

They danced with wild delight 1 

I trust they came home safe and 
sound. 

But doubts occur to me, 

For as the Hero crossed on leave 
He cast them o’er the sea ! 




THE MOVING PICTURE MAN. 

(Drawn lor the “ Boy's Own Paper' 1 by ^Io.niy Simon ton.) 
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Aston’s Remarkable 


Afternoon. 


A Complete Story. 

By JOHN LEA. 



ORNELIUS Aston stepped 
from the gateway of Briarwood 
College with the air of one who 
was on very good terms with 
himself. The weather was 
superb. Everything promised 
the accomplishment of a plan 
which had been three days in 
maturing, and if that is not 
enough to put a chap in a good 
humour, what would be ? 

“ At last! ” sighed Aston, 
smiling ecstatically at a tree on 
the opposite side of the road, 
‘ * The time has come. I ’ m going 
, to have a jolly jaunt. A nice 

quiet afternoon on Thombury 
Common, ' among the butter¬ 
flies,’ as old Penrose says, and I’m none too sorry that, 
for once in a way, the bounder can’t come with me.” 

As if to make sure that no one else should offer to fill 
the vacancy left by the satirical Penrose, Aston took the 
earliest opportunity of slipping off the high-road into an 
unfrequented path between tall hedges. He was quickly 
out of ear-shot. Briarwood was in the background now, 
and would remain so for some hours to come. How 
pleasant! How sensible he had been to plan it all before¬ 
hand. No loss of time concocting a programme ; no 
lounging around to see what others were doing, but here 
he was with the whole afternoon lying in his mind’s eye 
like a map. Who says that we cannot order our future 
actions ? Who says that it is only the unlikely that 
happens ? Bosh ! 

With such pleasant little arguments as these, discussed 
and triumphantly settled, Aston held jauntily on his way, 
and in less than twenty minutes had reached, by cross 
paths and weedy cart-tracks, the outskirts of an unfamiliar 
country-side. A little more and the high-lying common 
would come into view. 

Climbing a stile at the side of a leafy lane, he was about 
to pursue his way under the shadow of a stretch of oak 
fencing which closed in the garden of a pretentious country- 
house, when his eye was caught by the stooping figure of 
a man some fifty yards ahead. He was peering cautiously 
through a half-open door in the fence, against which a 
bicycle was leaning. His attire was none of the tidiest. 
His attitude was far from reassuring. Aston stepped 
softly into the shelter of some bushes and watched. Little 
by little the gate was pushed more widely open till the gap 
was sufficient to pass through; but, before entering, 
this cautious individual put his head and shoulders forward 
to make a preliminary inspection. Then, leading the 
bicycle noiselessly beside him, he stepped into the private 
grounds. 

Aston waited till the door had closed behind the marauder. 

“ Here’s mischief,” said he, picking his way on tip-toe 
along the turf border of the path. “ What is the bounder 
up to, I wonder ? ” 

The slats of the fence, as is common in such cases, left 
gaps between them through which it was possible to get 
s’.delong peeps, and as Aston crept on, he came to more 
than one place which afforded him a decent view of what 
lay on the ofrher side. A somewhat thickly wooded grove 
occupied the immediate foreground and beyond this lay 
a pleasure-garden. The house itself was quite invisible. 

“ Just the place for a thief to tackle,” muttered the boy. 
" Got his eye on the garden-house, no doubt, and-” 


But he stopped with a jerk, for, less than two feet away, 
stood the object of his thoughts, hiding behind the trunk 
of a tree, yet peeping cautiously round it to watch the 
movements of a person (apparently a young lady) who 
was walking to and fro upon a distant lawn. Aston held 
his breath. He could hear the man behind the tree mutter¬ 
ing and growling to himself, and he trembled lest he should 
make any sound to betray his presence. At last, by a swift 
and stealthy step to one side, the man vanished, and the 
angle of the opening through which Aston had watched him 
denied a further view. But the bicycle remained cleverly 
propped behind the tree. 

Slipping noiselessly over the turf, Cornelius reached the 
door. Here his sight was almost unimpeded. There was 
no one now visible upon the distant lawn, but the thief 
could be seen flitting from tree to tree in the grove, and 
it took no time to discover that his objective was a large 
but deserted-looking garden-house, separated from the 
sunny lawn upon which the girl had been walking by a 
tangled growth of trees and shrubs. 

The time had come for definite action. It would never 
do to witness this nefarious trespass yet take no steps to 
circumvent the criminal. Obviously the man’s intention 
was to pilfer what he could from the tool-house, or hide 
there till darkness gave him a better chance of breaking 
into the mansion itself. 

Aston stepped adroitly through the doorway, and stooped 
from sight among a clump of bushes. He saw the quarry 
reach the garden-house, and vanish into its dark interior. 
The boy observed with delight that the door had opened 
outwards, and swung into place again under the pressure 
of a spring. 

A plan of operation flashed into Aston’s mind. Crawling 
from his place of concealment, he approached the garden- 
house with all the circumspection of a master scout. 
Against one side of the building he had noticed a bundle 
of stout blackthorn sticks, doubtless used for some garden 
operation. To snatch a couple of these and silently place 
them prop-wise under the latch of the door, was the work 
of a moment. No sound came from within. Clearly 
enough the thief had no suspicion of his presence, or dis¬ 
cretion induced him to make no sign. The only window 
in the building was beneath the highest eaves, and was 
very small, so there was little risk of being seen. 

Well pleased with the success of his manoeuvre, Aston 
quietly withdrew, and lost no time in carrying into effect 
the rest of his plan. This was to commandeer the bicycle 
behind the tree, ride to the neighbouring village, which 
was fortunately less than two miles away, inform the police 
of what had taken place, and return with legal assistance. 
And this he did to the letter. 

In spite of a somewhat incoherent narrative, on account 
of the excitement he was labouring under, and in spite 
of apparent opaqueness on the part of the chief official, 
a very short time had elapsed ere the return journey was 
begun, Aston making the pace for a burly constable who 
had been told off to secure the thief. As they pedalled 
along, the boy explained matters more clearly. 

” Natty little piece of work,” said the policeman. 
“ Lucky you twigged him.” 

“ Have there been many thefts committed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood lately ? ” asked Aston. 

“ Tidy few. Most of ’em bicycles,” replied the other, 
” and 1 shouldn’t wonder if the machine you are on is one 
that the gent you’ve nabbed helped himself to, a wTiile 
ago.” 

“ Very likely,” said Aston, ” but here we are. This 
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is the stile. We’d better lift the bikes over and then slip 
along the path. I don’t suppose, when he sees two of us, 
that he will show any fight.” 

“ That remains to be seen,” replied the constable, more 
seriously than Aston had expected. 

A moment more and they were in the grove. 

“ Look out for squalls,” whispered the policeman. " I 
see the bird is trying to force his cage.” 

The fact was beyond dispute, and Aston’s eyes opened 
wide as he saw the door of the garden-house bending 
outwards at the top in an ominous way, while savage growls 
and imprecations were mingled with the creaking of the 
wood. They hurried forward silently together. The 
constable laid his hands on the props. 

" Steady there, my impatient beauty 1 ” he cried. 
” Spare the property.” 

But the words had scarcely left his tongue when the door 
burst open, and the prisoner ramped out, red and gasping 
with fury. 

If scorching flames had leapt from that door, the police¬ 
man could not have retreated in greater consternation. 
Recovering himself at some yards’ distance, he stared 
with bulging eyes and fallen chin at the stormy figure 
before him. Round Aston’s head there buzzed and roared 
a tumult of words, prominent among which were, “ out¬ 
rage,” ‘‘ atrocious,” “not to be put up with for one 
moment, Tomlinson,” and numberless expletives of the 
most indignant kind. 

” Sir,” said the constable, as often as a gap in the torrent 
of sound allowed him to slip it in, “ Mr. Postlethwaite, 
yer honour—I beg your pardon I ” 

“ It’s not enough, Tomlinson,” was the fierce response. 
** I must have an explanation. I have been atrociously 
treated—atrociously, I say. The only mitigating circum¬ 
stance appears to be that you have shown yourself smart 
enough to capture the young thief who stole my bicycle.” 

Here the fire of Mr. Postlethwaite’s glance lell on Aston. 


” I! ” cried the boy, with a startled face. ” I have 
not stolen your bicycle ! ” 

“ Impudence will not avail you,” retorted the other. 
” Take him in charge, Tomlinson. His guilt is beyond 
dispute. Having most insolently barred me in this tool- 
house, I saw him with my own eyes, through the door 
hinge, make off with my machine, and—you see—I ” 

But Mr. Postlethwaite’s attention, in spite of his vehe¬ 
mence, was wandering, and as Aston and the policeman 
followed the direction of his glance, they saw, coming 
slowly toward them from the garden, a stately-looking 
girl of about seventeen. 

“ My dear Gwenhilda,” said the late prisoner in per¬ 
suasive, almost submissive, tones, “ you must bear with 
me for a little while.” 

“ Oh but. Dad," began the young lady, “ I have waited 
so long” 

“You see me here,” hurried on her parent, “ the victim 
of a vile outrage. This misguided boy, taking me at a 
disadvantage, broke into my property and made off with 
my bicycle.” 

“ It’s a mistake,” murmured Aston, putting a trembling 
hand up to his moist forehead. “ I did nothing of the 
sort.” 

“ Then where is the machine ? ” asked Miss Gwenhilda 
coldly. 

“ By the stile in the lane on the other side of the fence,” 
replied Aston rapidly, while Mr. Postlethwaite heaved 
his shoulders and spread his hands, as if to say : “ You 
see he bears me out.” 

“ How did it get there ? ” was the girl’s next question. 

“ I left it there—that is to say—I—let me explain 1 ” 
stammered Aston. 

“ The quicker the better," was the icy encouragement 
of Miss Gwenhilda. 

“ I thought this gentleman was a thief,” began the boy, 
in desperation. “He crept through the door in the fence. 



PUMBLETON MINOR’S DREAM: A FOOTBALL FANTASY. 

(Drawn bv Jack Dodworth.) 
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and stole toward the garden-house in such a way that— 
that—I thought it was my duty to interfere ; so I fastened 
lum in, and then rode to the police station to fetch help/* 

He pointed at the constable, who was sitting on an 
upturned flower-pot a few yards away, trying to get over 
his recent surprise. Mr. Tomlinson merely changed his 
attitude to one which might be taken as corroboration of 
Aston's statement. 

“ Would it not have been wiser, or at any rate more 
reasonable ,” came the measured voice of Miss Gwenhilda, 
" to have called at the house and told us of your heroic 
intentions before carrying them out ? ” 

Aston blushed to the scalp, so ferociously that it is a 
wonder his hair did not burst into flames ; and as words 
failed him, the fair cross-examiner went on : 

“ It is difficult to believe that there could be any grounds 
for your suspicions.” 

" My dear, ” began Mr. Postlcthwaite, ” I do assure you, 
it was with the most innocent of motives that I came in 
by the back way. Having promised to accompany you 
in your ride this afternoon, 1 was anxious to conceal my 
return until ready to set out. With this object it became 
necessary to make my way, unobserved, to the garden- 
house, where my botanical experiments are, as you know, 
being carried out. A few minutes there, undisturbed, 
would have been sufficient-” 

" Oh, well, dad,” broke in the imperious maiden, 
" need any more time be wasted ? Clearly enough the 
boy made a foolish mistake, and there’s an end of it.” 

" Your remarks, my dear, are certainly to the point,” 
said Mr. Postlethwaite. ” Tomlinson, take him away, 
please! ” 

“Yes, yer honour,” cried the policeman, rising and 


saluting. ” We’ll bring back the machine in a rmmmt, 
sir.” 

Aston lifted his cap and walked away. Like one in a 
dream he reached the stile, and pushed Mr. Postlethwaite’s 
bicycle back to the fatal door. But when about to enter, 
he was surprised to find that Mr. Postlethwaite had come 
thus far to receive it. Involuntarily the boy glanced up 
at the face of his late victim. It had undergone a change, 
and in the eyes that met Aston’s there was no shadow 
of anger. As the machine changed hands, Mr. Postle¬ 
thwaite stooped, and said in a comforting whisper : 

” We mustn't take these little matters too much to 
heart. No doubt there were faults on both sides, but I 
am sure your object was a good one. No tim? to say 
more now, because my daughter is waiting, but perhaps— 
another day-” 

Cornelius beamed. A perfect glow of sunshine flooded 
his face, and lifting his cap again, he said gratefully : 
” Thank you, sir.” 

When he got back to the stile, Tomlinson, who was 
waiting to depart, could not fail to see the change in his 
demeanour. He felt scarcely less relieved himself, and 
with a low chuckle, remarked : 

” Take it from me, the old joker’s got no harm in him; 
but my advice is, when you next go shadowing a thief, 
draw the line at a county magistrate.” 

Before Aston could reply, he had pushed off and was 
wobbling down the rutty lane to make his report at head¬ 
quarters. 

That night, when our bewildered hero turned things over 
on a sleepless bed, he muttered more than once, in self- 
contradiction : 

” Upon my word, it is the unlikely that happens.” 


Official Crests of the Royal Navy. 

(See Coloured 'Plate presented with this tXConlh's Number .) 





E ships of the Navy 
bear the honours of 
their predecessors in 
the name, as our regi¬ 
ments do; and their crests, like 
badges, are borne on their boats 
and other equipment as well as 
on their notepaper; in fact, it is 
on the boats that their dis¬ 
tinguishing devices are best 
known. Though only a selec¬ 
tion can be given, these crests 
(which are reproduced by per¬ 
mission of Messrs. Gale and 
Polden from their colour sheet of Crests of the Royal Navy) 
make a good show. Some are old, though not ancestral; most 
are new, and have been adopted for the first time for the present 
ships. Some have to be taken in jest, like the cat of the 
" Spitfire ” ; many have been thought out seriously and signify 


much. 

No ship has a better crest and motto than the “ Lion.” Its 
lion is no conventional figure but the real animal, ready for all¬ 
comers ; and the motto ” Concordant nomine facta ”—“ Deeds 
accord with the Name”—could not be more appropriate, for there 
is no longer roll of honour in the navy. There was a “ Lion ” in 
the Armada fight and at Cadiz eight years afterwards under 
the same admiral, Lord Howard of Effingham, who for his 
services on both occasions, and not for the Armada only, was in 
1597 made Earl of Nottingham. There was a “ Lion ” at the 
North Foreland battle of 1653 when Richard Deane was cut 
in two by a cannon ball and Monk, seeing him fall, took the cloak 
from his own shoulders and quietly covered Deane’s mangled 
body, and then, with Blake's timely assistance, defeated Tromp ; 


and two years afterwards the ” Lion ” was with Sir William Penn 
at the conquest of Jamaica. 

In 1665 the ” Lion,” third-rate, was in the White Squadron 
under Prince Rupert at the Duke of York’s victory over Opdam 
off Lowestoft. ” To-morrow,” said the Grand Admiral of 
Holland, “ my head shall be bound with laurel or cypress ” ; 
and it was with neither, for the ” Royal Charles,” the Duke of 
York’s flagship, blew up the ” Eendragt ” with the Dutch admiral 
and all on board. Next year the ” Lion ” was in the fight off 
the North Foreland on St. James’s Day, July 25th, when Prince 
Rupert and Monk defeated De Ruyter, Tromp and Evertscn, 
and sank or burnt twenty of their ships. Seven years after that, 
on May 28,1673, she was in the first battle of Schooneveldt, when 
Prince Rupert defeated Tromp and drove him among the 
Dutch sands after he had shifted his flag three times from 
disabled ship to ship that was disabled soon after he reached 
her. 

The ” Lion,” then a 60-gun ship, was in the battle of Beachy 
Head in 1690; and she was at Barfleur and La Hogue in 1692 
when Russell effectually settled James II’s chance of regaining 
his throne—a mighty battle, raging during five days, that had 
another notable result; for to shelter the wounded from it. 
Queen Mary gave over to the navy the unfinished palace at 
Greenwich to become Greenwich Hospital. 

There was a ” Lion ” under Vernon, at Cartagena, in 1741 ; 
and in 1745, when a 58-gun ship commanded by Captain, after¬ 
wards Admiral, Sir Piercy Brett, she fought the ” Elizabeth ” 
on July 9. The “ Elizabeth ” was escorting the ” Doutelle,’ on 
board of which the Young Pretender was on his way to Scotland, 
During the action the ” Doutelle ” cleared off to land Charles 
Edward in the Hebrides, and when it ended the “ Elizabeth,” 
in a much battered state, was being pursued to France. In 1747, 
as a 60-gun ship under Captain Arthur Scott, the ” Lion ” had a 

4 
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share in Hawke’s brilliant victory off Ushant when she lost 
26 killed and 172 wounded. 

A new “ Lion,” a 64-gun ship, under Captain the Honourable 
William Cornwallis (afterwards Blue Billy, the famous admiral 
who commanded the Cliannel Fleet in the campaign of Trafalgar), 
was in Byron’s fleet at the battle of Grenada on July 6, 1779, 
and suffered severely; and next year, having refitted at Jamaica, 
she had a brush with De Temay and afterwards brought home 
Captain Horatio Nelson, invalided from the command of the 
” J anus.” In 1781 Cornwallis was in her at the relief of Gibraltar, 
but he scon afterwards left to take over the command of the 
“ Canada.” 

On July 15, 1798, the “ Lion ” under Captain Manley Dixon 
sighted four Spanish 34-gun frigates and bore up to attack them. 
One, the “ San Dorotea,” having lost her fore-topmast, was 
chosen for attack ; and Dixon, passing along the Spanish line, 
endeavoured to close on her, but she sailed almost as fast as the 
“ Lion ” and was difficult to overhaul. The Spanish com¬ 
modore tacked his three other ships and passed to windward of 
the " Lion,” each ship in succession giving her a broadside which 
was returned with hearty effect as the ” Lion ” gallantly con¬ 
tinued the chase. 

A second time the Spanish vessels tacked, but meanwhile the 
“ Lion ” got alongside the ” San Dorotea,” engaged her yard-arm 
to yard-arm, and captured her; and when the other Spaniards 
came up they were driven off — a 
gallant and famous little action for 
which the naval medal was granted. 

Two years afterwards the ” Lion,” under 
the same captain, took a prominent part 
in the capture of the ” Guillaume Tell ” ; 
and in 1811, under Captain Henry Heath- 
cote, she shared in the capture of Java 
by Admiral Stopford. 

Since then there have been other 
“ Lions ”; for the name has never 
dropped out of the Navy, and for 
many years one of them was a train¬ 
ing-ship for boys at Devonport. When 
the " Lion ” of 1847 was launched, much 
was talked about her. She was a wooden 
two-decker of 80 guns, the largest of 
these being 32-pounders, and her tonnage 
was 2,590. 

The living “ Lion ” is of 26,350 tons, 
armed with eight 13^-inch and sixteen 
4-inch guns; she is of 70,000 horse-power, 
and has a speed of nearly thirty-two 
knots; and the distinguished part she 
has played in the present war as the 
flagship of Sir David Beatty has been 
worthy of her famous name. 

Sir John Jellicoe’s flagship bears the 
crest of the Duke of Wellington, who 
was of course the “ Iron Duke.” She is 
the second of the name, and has no 
battle-roll beyoud her achievements in 
the North Sea, for the very sufficient 
reason that the first of the name was 
a sister ship of the old ” Invincible ” 
launched in 1869. “ The Lion ” is a 

battle-cruiser; the “Iron Duke” is a 
battleship, armed with ten i3$-inch and 
twelve 6-inch guns, and is a smaller vessel, 
being of 25,000 tons with a horse-power 
of 29,000. 

1 he “ Warrior,” which was lost in the 
Jutland victory when she was towed out 
of action and her crew saved by the 


“ Engadine,” bore a well-known name. There was a “Warrior” 
under Captain, afterwards Admiral, Sir James Wallace, in 
Rodney’s victory of 1782, and under Captain Linzee a 
“Warrior” shared in Calder’s action in 1805; but the most 
famous of the name was the first ironclad, which was launched 
in i860—not by any means the first iron ship in the Navy, 
however, for that was the “ Recruit,” which was launched 
in 1846. 

Another ship that took part in the battle of Jutland, and was 
lost afterwards with Lord Kitchener on board, was the “ Hamp 
shire.” The name is historic, for there was a “ Hampshire ” 
at Blake's bombardment of Tunis on April 4, 1655, and at 
the engagement known as Holmes’s Bonfire on August 8, 1666, 
and another was at Pocock’s capture of the city of Havana 
in 1762, 

The crest of the “ Vanguard ” is a compact record of a great 
victory. The present bearer of the name is a sister of the 
“ Collingwood,” a battleship of 19,250 tons ; she is the tenth 
of the roll, the first having been launched in 1586. This was 
Sir William Wynter’s ship in the defeat of the Armada, and she 
was also at Cadiz. The “ Vanguard,” commemorated by the 
crest, was Nelson’s flagship at the battle of the Nile. During 
the action Nelson was struck on the forehead by a piece of 
scrap-iron which cut a gash and caused a large flap of flesh and 
skin to hang down over the eyes. The wound was attended to, 
and with his head bandaged up, as shown 
in the crest, he carried on with his work 
as if nothing had happened. 

We might fill pages with such details— 
all of which would be interesting—but 
enough has been said to show how rich in 
memories are the ships of the Navy. In a 
general way it may be noted that most 
of the ships named after places—such as 
the “ Gloucester,” the “ Essex,” the 
“ Cornwall,” the “ Glasgow,” the “ Ber¬ 
wick,” and the “ Southampton ” — 
bear the arms of those places, or some 
prominent part of their armorial bear¬ 
ings. 

Ships named after famous men bear 
the arms of those men. The “ Drake,” 
for instance, bears the arms of Sir 
Francis Drake, the “ Collingwood ” those 
of Lord Collingwood, the “ Exmouth ” 
those of Lord Exmouth. The “ Black 
Prince ” had three ostrich feathers, which 
should have been one, the single feather 
being the cognisance of Queen Philippa, 
which her son bore without change, as 
can be seen on his monument at Canter¬ 
bury. 

The “ Queen ” has Queen Alex¬ 
andra’s monogram, but her name dates 
from 1232, being the oldest in the 
Navy. 

The “ King Alfred ” has the statue at 
Wantage, for Alfred lived before there 
were coats of arms, as did Boadicea, whose 
name is borne by the light cruiser that 
has adopted as her crest the statue on 
Westminster Bridge. Another way out 
of the pre-heraldic difficulty was found 
by the “ Orion ” in the figurehead of her 
old wooden namesake; and among the 
other classics we have a half-length of 
the Minotaur, and Bellerophon in full 
career on Pegasus. 

W. J. Gordon, 



FORESIGHT ON THE ** FIFTH.” 

The Roaming Rocket (just about to “ go ofl ”):— 
“ As damp has always been an enemy of mine, I think 
I’d better take my umbrella as well as my stick.’* 




The "Boy’s Own" Field Club has been formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the " B.O.P.” 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new members is directed to the " ' Boy’s Own ’ Field 
Club Competition,” of whieh particulars are given on p. 54. 


NEWTS 


Belonging as it does to the Salamander family, the newt or 
eft is very much like a lizard in appearance; but, unlike that 
creature, the newt has a soft moist skin without scales, and no 
claws on its toes. It has four toes on its front limbs and five 
on the hind ones. The large crested newt {Molge cristata), 
six inches long, black-dotted with white above, marbled yellow 
below, is fairly frequent. Four inches long, light brown above, 
spotted orange below, the small or common newt {Molge vulgaris) 
is to be found in nearly all our ponds and inland waters. The 
tadpoles of newts have tufted external gills on their necks, 
and their front legs are formed before the hind ones appear. 
With frog and toad tadpoles 
it is the hind legs that first 

begin to grow-. Newts change .1 J . . I , 

their skins, and it comes away j |.| I 

Easily obtained w'hen you I ' 2 

are on your rambles, newts — ^ 4 - 

are also easy to keep in an _ i[~- ** 
aquarium or similar recep- 

have had in captivity have - --=— 

lived thus for years. I feed - 

them on tiny shreds of raw —- 

meat; they will also eat worms ~ - ~~ ~ '— — — 

and gentles. Bear in mind 

that they are only aquatic in___ • -g- 

spring ; during the remainder _ _ - - 

of the year they live in damp — zzf ' —~ 

places on land. The best way 
to keep them in confinement 

is to place a large piece of Newts in ai 

cork in the aquarium or tank, 
upon which raft they can 

climb whenever they please. During the winter newts remain 
torpid at the bottom of ponds and ditches until genial spring 
returns, but kept in the house they will continue awake and 
active all the year through. In whatever kind of vessel they 
are retained it must be covered over or the newts will climb out 
of it. Of course, as air must be permitted to reach the surface 
of the water, your newt-tank must not have a closely fitting lid. 
Large and small newts should never be kept together, or the 
small ones may disappear. 


Newts in an Aquarium. 


pyrrhogaster), which of late years has been extensively imported 
into this country. In the spring our male new'ts of all kinds 
put on a more sprightly dress. But the Japanese newt outvies 
them by being chocolate coloured above and bright scarlet 
below. 


THE MAGNIFYING-GLASS. 


As a general rule boys are not overburdened with pocket- 
money ; you will hardly need me to insist upon that fact for, of 
your own experience, most of you know it very well indeed. That 
being so, it is a matter of congratulation for the majority of our 

members that B.O.F.C. work 
entails exceedingly little out¬ 
lay. There is, however, one 
| j accessory to our Nature study 

l| i that it is eminently desirable 

^ T..^V—4 1 ■ l . ; 0 to have, and that is a magni¬ 
fy ^ I - J- j X I fying-glass. If a number of 

[I ^ . I you go out to scour the 

gS yc gilsig ; -^-1 I meadows, the woods, and the 

e - ‘ I downs or the sea-shore in 

— -— i n search of specimens of all 

- — • - — A ~ -— I kinds, and one of the party is 

; t- r 1 - —)-I the possessor of a magnifying- 

- I glass it will be at once easy 

iijff?/ "^=r- 1 ■ .— — 1 - I! to note the popularity of that 

^r\i -— -appliance. AJ 1 the other fel- 

— - lows want to borrow the glass 

ik ‘ or to look through it at a cap¬ 

tured beetle, tiny land-shell, 
sea-weed, nettle-stings,clover- 
Aquarium. seed, lichen, fern-spore, and 

so forth. 

For a magnifying-glass re¬ 
veals many wonders that are a sealed book to the unaided 
human eye, and it has this advantage over the more powerful 
microscope, there is no need for you to take the specimen home 
with you for such examination. A boy who works with a 
magnifying-glass will learn more about the structure of any 
specimen than will a boy who dispenses with the assistance of 
that adjunct. And even if you fortunately own a fine micro¬ 
scope at home, the simple little magnifying-glass will serve 
you in good stead by enabling you to determine, while actually 


The palmate newt [Molge palmata), three inches long and out in the fields, what objects will well repay the trouble of re- 
the smallest newt in Europe, is sometimes found in England. taining them and mounting them as slides for the microscope. 
A gorgeous-tailed amphibian is the Japanese newt (Molge When examining opaque objects with the magnifying-glass these 
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can be placed upon the cover of your notebook or upon an open 
page of it. For the examination of objects of a transparent kind, 
it is useful to carry a little slip of plain glass—two or three inches 
long by one inch wide will be quite large enough. A good plan 
for holding certain small objects in position on the glass is 
to put a drop of water on them, and this can very conveniently 
be done by means of a fountain pen filler, such as you can obtain 
at almost any stationer's shop for one penny. As regards the 
price of a magnifying-glass, it varies from about one shilling for 
a single lens, one shilling and ninepence double, two and sixpence 
triple lens, up to eight-and-sixpence for a best combination lens. 

The particular glass that you will acquire is best selected by 
actual test of its power in proportion to the amount of money 
that you are spending upon it, and a small bird’s feather is a 
very suitable object for examination, which you should take 
with you when making your selection of a magnifying-glass for 
B.O.F.C, investigations. 

* * • 

; A NATURALIST'S SWIVEL TRIPOD^TOP. i; 

When photographing birds and their nests, I have found 
a swivel tripod-top a very handy appliance, as it enables the 
camera to be pointed at the subject at almost any angle. I will 
now describe how one of these attachments can be made for 
a quarter-plate camera. Of course the dimensions must be 
suitably increased for larger cameras. 

First procure two pieces of hard wood, each 3 in. by 3 in. by 
f in., and in the centre of each piece bore and tap a hole equal to 
that in the camera base. In one hole fit a screw, and with this 
uppermost, hinge the two pieces together, as in fig. 1; but this 

drawing like the 
others is not to 
scale. 

Now get two 
pieces of brass 
4} in. by f in. by 
tV in., and in each 
cut a slot 4 in. by 
I in., leaving a 
little more at one 
end than the 
other, through 
which bore a hole 
and screw the 
brass slides to the 
side of the top 
piece of wood 

(fig- a). 

Next get a piece 

of brass rod 34 in. by ^ ln - and make a screw thread J in. on 
each end; then get two butterfly-nuts to screw on—or these 
can be made from ordinary nuts, a groove being cut across the 
top and a wing soldered in on each side of the hole. Two 
holes must be bored in the brass rod, through which screws 
secure it to the bottom piece of wood (see fig. 3). Now put 
the slides over the ends of the brass bar and screw the nuts on. 

It would be as well to glue a piece of baize on the top to 
prevent the camera being scratched when screwing it to the 
tripod. Fig. 4 shows the attachment screwed to the stand 
with the camera in position. When using it, unscrew the 
nuts and swivel the top over until the camera points at the 
nest; then screw the nuts up tight. 

I trust that the foregoing article 
will be of interest to B.O.P. 
readers, and that it will save much 
unnecessary manoeuvring, which is 
generally the case. 

{Contributed by R. W. Trotman, 
W althamstow.) 


Our island possesses only a 
few songsters, but many beautiful 
birds who have no song. One 
of the commonest songsters is 
the magpie, a black bird with a 
white breast. The Ceylon mock¬ 
ing-bird is another. It is a black 
bird with a forked tail, and 
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SOME BIRDS OF 
CEYLON. 



(“A Naturalist's Swivel 
Tripod-Top.”) 



( M A Naturalist's Swivel Tripod-Top.") 


cleverly imitates cries of animals. The myna is a black bird 
with a yellow beak and feet, and can be taught to speak, 
etc. Its nest is often found in the hollows of decayed trees. 
The honey-birds are a family of very good songsters. They 
are very small, and live on honey, berries, and tiny insects. 
They have a long curved beak and a beautiful glossy coat. 
Their eggs are pale blue. The yellow bird—which has no other 
name—is frequently found on coco-nut estates. Its body is 
yellow and its head is black. 

Now I shall describe a few of our beautiful but songless birds. 
The gini-hora (fire-thief) is a dark red bird with a long flowing 
tail of about fourteen inches long. Similar to it, and having 
an equally long, but a white tail, is the rhedi-hora (cloth-thief), 
which is white with a black head. Both these birds owe their 
respective names to the colours of their tails. Our kingfisher 
is the same 
as the English 
bird, and needs 
no description. 

The fields are 
frequented by 
cranes, tiny 
paddy - birds, 
and the buter- 
goya, which is 
a green bird, 
very quick on 
the wing. The 
corrowaka is 
another bird 
which fre¬ 
quents the 
fields. It is a 
dark brown 

bird with a white breast, and lives on fish. A bird which can 
easily be tamed is the kondea, a light black bird with a 
white breast and a crest on its head. It lives on berries and 
insects. I have had several of them, who were quite tame 
enough to be allowed to fly away for their food and return 
at evening. Our woodpecker is a brown bird with a white- 
marked head and a long beak. Our doves are the ash dove 
and the green dove. The ash dove is an ash-coloured bird 
with red eyes and feet. It is remarkable for its stately walk. 
The green dove is a dark green bird with a red beak and legs. 
It lays pale green eggs. 

Partridges, wood-pigeons, and snipe are found at certain 
seasons. Parrots and parrakeets are also found in most forests. 

In this account I have only described a few of our Ceylon 
birds, and I hope it will prove interesting to the B.O.F.C. 
members and readers. 

(Contributed by A. W. E. Soysa, Colombo, Ceylon.) 
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:• CAVIES AS PROFITABLE S 
PETS. | 

The keeping of pet cavies— 
guinea-pigs, as we used to call them 
—is a hobby that is not only in¬ 
teresting: it may be made posi¬ 
tively profitable. Any boy who is 
fond of animals, and who has 
the knack of understanding 
them — as most intelligent 
boys do understand animals 
—any boy so qualified should 
be able to at least make Iris 
pet cavies pay their way, 
so that his “ pigs,” as the 
fanciers often term them, 
cost him nothing for their 
keep and housing. And if 
he is willing to take a little 
more trouble, and to con¬ 
stitute his pet - keeping 
pastime also something of 
a business venture, as we may phrase it, he should be able to 
cause his cavies to not only cover their expenses but to actually 
bring him in profit. 

Most fellows, we know, are quite willing to make money if 
they can; and in order to convert cavies into nice solid cash two 
rules must be observed. You must exhibit your best cavies at the 
numerous shows that are held, and endeavour to take some of 
the prizes, and you must sell off your young cavies, keeping 
only such specimens as are needful for maintaining your stock. 



Fio. 4. 
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It will be understood that the winning of prizes at shows means 
the obtaining of much more advantage than the mere annexing 
of the prize itself. A prize-winning cavy is thereby at once 
enhanced in value ; if it goes on winning prizes its worth will be 
increased considerably. Then, too, the fancier who can exhibit 
some champion pigs quickly becomes known—by name, at any 
rate—amongst the cavy fancy, and that even though the fortunate 
fancier in question may be by the tale of his years quite a youth. 
People will argue that if you are able to win prizes with your 
cavies they would like to buy some of your young cavies, and have 
their own chance of winning prizes with them. So they come 
to you and buy up all the youngsters that you can spare, thereby 
at once bringing you welcome trade to balance your expenses as a 
fancier, and establishing the merits of your particular strain of 
cavies, as it is called. 

Of course, even if your cavies are winning nicely, you will, in 
most instances, have to advertise the pigs that you have for sale. 
Such publicity, however, does not cost much, ranging as it does 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of twelve words for sixpence. 
If you do not advertise, only your more immediate acquaintances 
will know that you have stock to g e t rid of; whereas buyers for 
good stock that is properly pro¬ 
claimed may come from all over 
England, wherein the number of 
cavy fanciers is steadily on the 
increase. 

As regards the price to be ob¬ 
tained for cavies, it should at once 
be stated that here a winning-list 
for the animals themselves, or for 
the strain from which they come, 
means everything. In which con¬ 
nection the two recent advertise¬ 
ments of cavies for sale that are 
here reproduced proclaim their 
own story:— 

" Nice young red smooth cavies 
for disposal, price is. per pair.” 

That is a quite ordinary an¬ 
nouncement, and it contrasts very 
strongly with the following :— 

" Typical brindle cavy, winner 
of two special prizes, 35s. ; red 
sow, grand colour, 20s. ; smooth 
tortoise - white, grand coloured 
boar, 15s.; a few at 5s., 7s. 6 d., 
and 1 os. each.” 

Those two extracts clearly prove 
to us that, provided the pigs that 
are handled are animals of good 
strain, there is money in the keep¬ 
ing of cavies. And' the prices 
above quoted are not exceptional, 
they have no record - breaking 
appeal to make, for the highest 
sums obtained for real champion 
caries soar a good deal higher than 
that. Here, though, we wish to 
deal only with normal conditions, 
and to state the case for the cavy 
without undue emphasis or exag¬ 
geration. 

There are fellows who have 

tried both experiments and who, as the result, much prefer to 
keep cavies to keeping rabbits; and that even though, as was 
once expressed, ” the cavy has no long ears to pick him up by, 
and no tail to serve as a handle, like a cat ! ” Both in the size 
and in the colour of such pets there is plenty of choice for the 
cavy fancier, and many of the prize-strain cavies are really 
handsome animals, of enormously greater distinction in ap¬ 
pearance than the “ common fourpenny red-white-and-blue 
guinea-pig,” if we may make another comical quotation. 
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wild animals go, making by no means an indifferent kind of 
pet. It is a rather pretty animal, covered with delicate woolly 
fur of a grey colour, and its tail, which is longer than its head and 
body, is marked with alternate rings of black and white. Speci¬ 
mens of the ring-tailed lemur are often to be seen in collections 
of wild animals, and for the picture of one that is reproduced 
on this page I am indebted to Mr. H. Reginald Woodward, who 
is the Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens, Clifton, Bristol, 
which are popularly known as the Clifton Zoo. The photograph 
well exemplifies what are the chief characteristics of the lemur 
family, which may be said to be slim furry bodies, large furry 
tails, large ears, great staring eyes, hairy ” hands ” at the ends 
of the arms and legs, and a fox-like muzzle. They are creatures 
that can leap and bound with the lightness and ease of a sprite. 

I may here well add a word or two concerning the famous 
Clifton Zoo, which is the home of this particular ring-tailed 
lemur. Founded by the Bristol and West of England Zoological 
Society in 1835, the collection has long enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation for presenting typical forms of zoological life. The 
Gardens are in close proximity to the remarkable Suspension 
Bridge that spans the Avon Gorge, and, in addition to other 
features, they contain an arbo¬ 
retum, and a museum in which 
are exhibited mounted skins of 
various animals that have at one 
time or another lived in the Gar¬ 
dens. Not long since a buzzard 
was brought to the Zoo by a lady 
from Montgomeryshire, where it 
had been caught by a keeper. 
Shortly after its arrival its cage 
was required for another bird, and 
rather than destroy it Mr. Wood¬ 
ward gave orders for it to be 
liberated on the Downs, as, being 
a wild bird and only a short time 
in captivity, it would be able to 
feed itself. This was done, but 
two evenings after it was found 
close to its own cage in the Gar¬ 
dens, and was easily caught and 
placed in a cage wdth others, 
where it has remained seemingly 
quite contented. 
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A Ring-Tailed Lemur. 
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THE RING-TAILED LEMUR. 
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Madagascar is the chief home of the lemurs, which curious 
animals in some respects resemble monkeys. It was Linnaeus 
who gave them the name of lemurs, taking the term from the 
Latin lemures, meaning ghosts, because, when gliding noiselessly 
amidst dense foliage in the twilight or during the dark hours 
in search of insect food, lemurs certainly appear to be somewhat 
uncanny and weird. Most of the lemurs are nocturnal, but the 
common or ring-tailed lemur is of a more sociable and light¬ 
ering disposition, always ready to receive food and, so far as 


To every lover of birds privi¬ 
leged to peruse it, the monthly 
number of “The Avicultural Maga¬ 
zine ” (is. 3^., West, Newman & Co., 
54 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.) 
comes as an instalment of sheer 
delight. The beautiful coloured 
plates of foreign and British birds 
that are contained therein arc 
absolutely true to life, and the 
literary matter teems with in¬ 
terest. Glancing through two 
issues of the magazine that he before us, we may here give 
just an indication of some of the good things they afford. 
The Editor, Mr. Hubert D. Astley, F.Z.S., M.B.O U.—who owns 
a wonderful collection of birds at Brinsop Court, Hereford— 
writes upon such subjects as “ The Red-headed Bullfinch,” 
“English Bird Dealers,” “Cotton Teal in Captivity,” “Pink- 
Crested Touracos,” and “ Cuckoos’ Habits in the Breeding 
Season.” 

In the last-named fascinating paper the author describes how, 
awakened at 5.30 in the morning by the sonorous notes of a 
cuckoo, from his bedroom window he beheld a female cuckoo 
depositing an egg from her mouth in the nest of a Pied Wagtail, 
the while the male cuckoo kept guard on a perch close by. Says 
Mr. Astley :—“ The cuckoo waits until one or two eggs are 
laid by the foster-parents of its future offspring. The bird 
must deliberately keep an eye on all that they are doing, for 
don’t tell me that cuckoos invariably come across nests by 
chance, in which the full complement of eggs is not yet laid. 
And do cuckoos ever make mistakes, putting an egg in a nest 
when the other eggs may be ready to hatch ? I don’t think 
so. My pair of cuckoos arrived together, so far as I could make 
out, just as they departed together, and must have known 
beforehand of the wagtail’s nest, and that the moment had 
come for the egg to be deposited. All of which shows as much 
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power of reasoning, along its own particular line, as we our¬ 
selves possess in our’s, an absolute result of forethought." 

In " The Effect of Modern High Explosives on Birds," Mr. 
W. H. St. Quintin records that the bursting of shells and bombs 
may actually destroy small animal life without any external 
injury being visible. Writing about his tame raven, Mr. Reginald 
Phillipps records :—" A raven is a capital pet where there is 
plenty of accommodation. Grip would allow me to kiss, and 
stroke and fondle him as any dog might do. With gentleness 
and firmness, a raven may be kept in order without difficulty 
—if you are not afraid of him." Mr. A. Ezra tells how for 
more than a year he has kept two tiny humming-birds 
alive in his house in the west-end of London. " They are kept 
in separate cages, but are given fuller freedom in a room for 
at least an hour every day, when they dart about, whirring and 
flying backwards and forwards at a high speed, the vibration of 
their wings being extraordinarily rapid. They are sprayed 
every morning with tepid water, after which they complete their 
bathing by slipping in and out of the wetted leaves of a small 
plant placed in their cages." 

And here is an extract from Mrs. Johnstone’s notice of the 
Mikado pheasant, telling of the introduction of that handsome 
bird into this country. " The first intimation of the existence 
of the Mikado pheasant was announced by Mr. Walter Good- 
fellow on his return from an expedition to Formosa in 1910. 
During his stay there, in pursuit of live birds of all kinds, he 
entered into conversation with a friendly native, and noticed 
that the man was wearing in his hair a peculiar pheasant tail- 
feather ; he asked to be allowed to see it, and the man immediately 
presented him with it. He recognised that the feather belonged 
to no known species of pheasant, and hearing the birds were to be 
found on Mount Arizan, he made an expedition there, but 
secured an adult hen only, so the colouring of the male bird, 
with the exception of the tail-feather, still remained a mystery. 
In January 1912 he started on another expedition to obtain 
living specimens, and in the following October returned to 
England with eight males and three females. To obtain these 
birds he formed two camps on Mount Arizan at 7,000 and 8,000 
feet respectively. Two of the pheasants that he trapped were 
killed by the fall of a tree." Pages of " Correspondence, Notes, 
etc." are a further feature of this pleasing publication. 

* * * 
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B.O.F.C. COMPETITION FOR AUGUST 


The prize of Half a Guinea in value for the best Nature Photo 
or Drawing sent in for August has been awarded to J. P. Gow- 
land, Consett, Co. Durham, for a clever drawing of " Pansies 
and Black-currant Leaves." The original is too large for re¬ 
production in our columns. An extra prize of a Handsome 


Volume has been sent to Dorothy Waterer, Brockley, S.E., 
for a coloured drawing showing the “ Life History of the 
Laburnum." 

* * * 

THE ROSE-APHIS, OR GREENFLY, 

AND ITS ENEMIES. 

By P. D. Bayxis (King’s Norton, Birmingham). 

(. Prize-winning Nature Note for August.) 

The rose-aphis belongs to the order Hemiptera, and is, perhaps, 
the greatest enemy of the gardener and rose-grower, being found 
in enormous numbers on rose-trees, where it plunges its sharp 
" beak " into the soft shoots and buds and feeds on the sap 
of the tree. It multiplies in great numbers. But the gardener 
is not without help in killing the aphis; for he has many allies 
in the form of other insects, which prey upon this rose pest. 

The well-known Ladybird {CocaineUidae) lays her eggs upon 
rose-trees infested with aphides. The larvae hatch and feed 
on the aphides. The ladybird herself also feeds on them. Her 
beautifully coloured elytra (wing-cases) are very conspicuous, 
but she is protected from birds by a disagreeable smell which 
she emits. 

The beautiful Lacewing-fly (Chrysopa perla) lays her eggs 
among aphides. On the edge of the leaf, which is covered 
with aphides, she places a sticky substance which she draws 
out into a slender thread, and which hardens when it comes 
in contact with the air. On the end of this thread she places 
an egg. She lays many eggs in this manner, and years ago 
these eggs were thought to be a species of moss. The larvae 
hatch, crawl up the thread and feed ravenously on the aphides. 
These larvae are called '* Aphis lions" consequently. The 
imago has beautiful gauzy wings, a green body, and wonderful 
golden eyes. Notwithstanding its beauty, it can, like the 
ladybird, produce a peculiar smell. The lacewing-fly may 
be seen in the evening near bushes and rose-trees. It is a near 
relation to the Dragon-fly ( Agrion puella , and LtbeUula depressa) 
belonging to the order Neuroptera. 

The Ichneumon-fly ( Ichneumonidae) is another destroyer 
of aphides. It is really a small wasp (Order, Hymenoptera). 
It lays its eggs in the backs of larvae and aphides. It searches 
for a leaf covered with aphides, and having selected one, it 
makes a hole in the back of the aphis with its ovipositor (egg- 
layer). In this wound it lays an egg. The larva of the Ichneu¬ 
mon-fly, after some time, hatches and starts eating its host, 
the aphis, which undergoes a sort of paralysis, feeling no pain. 
But after some time it finally dies, and the larva of the Ichneumon 
quits the body of the aphis and pupates. 

The Hover or Breeze-flies ( Syrphidae) are dipterous insects, 
which feed on pollen, but their larvae, which are blind and 
footless, feed on aphides. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the ** B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
nterest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 

both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age 
legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the " B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address ail MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

List or Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, colk-cting-cascs, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, Nature-study boxes, 
insect-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: " If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 

Notice.—“ Rambler " will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural History 
Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to their publication. 
They should be addressed as above. 
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Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.” 4 Bouverik 
Street, London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspon¬ 
dence." As space ts limited, only those queries that are of general 
interest to readers will be answered. Correspondents are reminded that, 
owing to the ** B.O.F. n going to press some time in advance of publica¬ 
tion, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every endeavour 
is made to insert them as early as possible. 



J. Paros. —The coins of George the Second with Lima on them 
are minted from the silver on board the Nuestra Senhora 
del Caba Donga , the great galleon captured on June 20, 1743, 
by Anson on his voyage round the world. Anson arrived 
with his prize at Portsmouth on June 15, 1744, and the 
treasure, which was worth half a million, was taken up to 
London, and carried in triumph through the city in thirty- 
two waggons. It was used at the Royal Mint in 1745 and 
1746. You do not say what size your coin is, but Lima 
half-crowns are worth four shillings ; shillings are worth one 
and ninepence, and sixpences eighteenpence. 

A. C. James. —(i) As a guard against splitting, cut a circle of 
stamp-edge paper about as big as a farthing, nick it, and 
stick it over one end of the egg. When it is dry drill a 
hole through it and the shell, and carefully pick out a deep 
bore into the contents which you can fill up with powdered 
naphthalin or carbolic crystals or some other disinfectant. 

(2) Starlings cost about eighteenpence. 

L. Dooly. —So far as can be judged from your description, 
the tortoise is Cinyxis erosa from West Africa. If so it 
should have no nuchal shield, and the line along which 
” it closes the shell, almost like a door on hinges,” passes 
between the seventh and eighth marginal plates and the 
fourth and fifth costal plates, externally behind the seventh 
marginal shield and the second costal shield. The hinge 
is imperfect in the middle of the back, the parts being 
flexible enough to allow the hinder half of the box to be 
closed. The two other species of the genus C. homeana 
and C. belltana have nuchal shields, the latter having no 
serrations on the edges of the box. Hinged tortoises are 
a great delicacy amongst the natives of tropical West 
Africa, and you can cook them with confidence. 

W. Miller. —Plaster of Paris sets by taking in water ; when 
hot metal is poured into it the water is driven out by the 
heat, and you get the bubbles and the pittings on the 
casting. You would have done better to use the plain 
wood which, though it would be charred, would give you 
a clean casting. The only really satisfactory thing is 
moulding-sand or clay, as it is sometimes called, which is 
well baked before being used in order to drive out the 
moisture. 

Pitsmoor. —You are eligible, up to eighteen, for admission 
as Assistant Clerk, if that will suit you, or you might join 
the Navy as a Writer ; but apply for particulars of both 
direct to the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whitehall. 

R. C. G. —Green cap-bands and tabs are of recent introduction. 
They distinguish the Intelligence Branch of the staff. The 
colour has obvious associations, and its selection was not 
a happy one, to our mind. 

W. D. Pringle and A New Reader. —To enter the Navy as a 
cadet you must be under thirteen years of age and send in 
your name after you have turned twelve and a half. This 
is the rule, but there is now a special class, particulars 
of which, and of the regulation class, you can obtain post 
free on written application to the Secretary, Admiralty, 
Whitehall, S.W. 

R. G. Jackson.— There are quite a hundred species of humble- 
bee, and twenty of them are British. That with the red 
tail is Bombus lapidarius : that with the black body and 
yellow bands is B. terrestris. Humble-bees are the real 
busy bees, as—unknown to the poet—they are far more 
industrious than the honey-bee. There are no queens 
amongst them. The females alone survive the winter 


and make their nests during the first fine days in spring. 
They then supply the nest with a mixture of honey and 
pollen for feeding the first brood, which consists entirely 
of workers who, after their transformations, help in building 
new cells, collecting food and rearing the larvae. In autumn 
the males and females are produced, and at the approach 
of winter the males and weaker females die. Humble-bee 
wax is not so clean as honey-bee wax and is harder to melt. 

L. T. Pollard. —A ” Prince of Wales Model Half Sovereign ” 

dated 1851 is not worth more than the value of the metal 
in it. 

J. Heather. —(i) “A silver coin the size of a shilling dated 
1625,” with the heads of Charles the First and his queen 
on one side and Cupid on the other, with the motto ** Fundit 
amor lilia mixta rosis,” is not a coin at all, but a medal 
struck in commemoration of their marriage. (2) A silver 
three-halfpenny piece, dated 1836, is worth threepence. 

(3) A fourpenny piece, dated 1846, is worth ninepence. 

(4) A George the Fourth lion shilling, dated 1826, is worth 
two shillings. (5) A George the Third shilling of 1820, 
if in good preservation, is worth eighteenpence. 

M. S. C. Ward.— The usual mixture is asphaltum, Burgundy 
pitch and beeswax in equal portions melted together, 
but for small things soap will do if there is not much water 
in it, though beeswax is better as giving a sharper line. 
The acid is dilute nitric acid. Engrave the wax with 
a needle fixed into a penholder and get right down clear 
on to the metal. The action is that the acid bites into 
the metal only where the needle has been, the rest of the 
surface being protected by the soap or whatever you use. 

C. Rix and L. Gunstone. —Boy artificers are entered for the 

Navy between the years of fifteen and sixteen. Full details 
respecting their entry and training are given in the special 
regulations which may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whitehall, and the sooner you 
apply the better. 

D. Arnall. —(i) A copy of a design is a breach of copyright. 

We do not understand how a copy can be accidental. 
An unintentional resemblance is a different matter, but 
would require alteration if attention were called to it. 
(2) The price depends on what the buyer will pay. There 
is no standard for area, as the quality of the work 
differs very much. (3) Outline drawings are done in 
Indian ink, wash drawings in Payne’s grey ; the so-called 
pencil work is either in chalk or charcoal and greatly 
reduced. Lettering on the drawing is sometimes done by 
hand and sometimes printed from type. (4) There is no 
tax on drawing. All drawings for reproduction are quite 
half as large again as the blocks. 

Australian Reader.— (i) All stamps will increase in value by 
age so long as stamp-collecting continues. (2) A Hun¬ 
garian stamp—the 10 is for 10 kreuzer—and it appears 
in the dealers’ lists as worth twopence. All the Magyar 
stamps are Hungarian. 

English Coach Dog.— This is an American name for the Dal¬ 
matian dog, popularly known as the spotted dog. The 
breed has gone out of fashion in this country and is no 
longer represented at our dog shows. It was of no special 
nse either for hunting or tracking purposes, and was kept 
more for ornament than any other reason, but coaches 
and carriages are now nearly obsolete and no dog could 
keep up with a motor-car. It would certainly not be worth 
your while to import one. 












Lack of experience had led Mr. Simpkins to a fairly fashionable 
restaurant. He could not understand a word of French ; but, 
determined that he would not unnecessarily display his ignorance 
before the waiter, he pointed to an item and said : 

“ I’ll have some of that, please.” 

The waiter looked compassionate. *' I r m sorry, sir,” he said 
gently ; ” but the band is playing that just at present.” 

* • * 

AN UNEXPECTED BNEMY. 

A company of recruits were out on a wide heath, practising 
the art of taking cover. The officer in charge turned to one 
of the rawest of his men. ” Get down behind that hillock 
there,” he ordered ; ” and, mind, not a movement or sound ! ” 

A few minutes later he looked round to see if the men were 



ACCOUNTED FOR. 

“ Sir, how do you account for this ?” an angry woman blurted 
out, forcing her way to the front of a butcher’s shop. 

“ What, may I ask ? ” responded the butcher politely. 

“ Why this,” she cried, “ I found a piece of rubber in the 
sausages I bought here this morning,” and she waved the 
offending article in the air. 

‘‘My dear madam,” calmly answered the butcher, “the 
motor-car is replacing the horse everywhere.” 

* * * 

CAREFUL BILL. 

” Bill had charge of the animal tent,” said the old circus 
man, “ and among his pets was a leopard, the only one we had 
with the show, and quite enough, too. This leopard gave Bill 
more trouble than all the rest of the menagerie put together. 
It was certainly an ugly brute. 

” Well, one day, when we were showing, in the Midlands, I 
had come up to London to arrange about some advance business. 
I was eating my dinner in the hotel when a telegram was handed 
to me. It was from Bill, and read : ' The leopard has escaped. 
Prowling about town. What shall I do ? ’ 

” That was just like Bill. He had to have explicit directions, 
even in an emergency like this. He didn't want to make a 
mistake. I immediately wired back to Bill, ' Shoot him on the 
spot.' 

” I didn’t think any more about it, until a couple of hours 
later, when I received another telegram from conscientious, 
careful Bill, asking, ‘ Which spot ? * ” 

• * * 

” VICTORY/* 

Two costermongers visited the British Museum and were 
looking at the statue of a Roman gladiator. One of his arms 
was broken off, his left leg ended at the knee, his helmet was 
battered, and there were several chips on the face of the warrior. 
Underneath the statue was an inscription: ” Victory.” 

” I say, Jack,” said one of the costers. ” If that there feller 
won, what must 'a' been the state of the chap wot lorst ? ” 

MONTHLY FUNNY STOBY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories for 
this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may 
be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the 
sender must be clearly written. The Editor's decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy's Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., 
and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 


P.G. Judkins thinks that, in spite of the order and his The w inner of this month’s prize is Edward Coppard, ii6, 

vigilance in carrying it into effect, there is a smell of Avenue Road, Beckenham, for the storyette entitled “An 

fireworks. Unexpected Enemy.” 







SERVING THE GUNS AT GALLIPOLI. 
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Sights and Scenes in our Overseas Dominions. 
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(Complete in this Number.) 

The Tradition. 


The Story of a School Steeplechase. 


By ERIC WOODi 


VEVER you look at it, there’s a 
good deal to be said for tradition 
— I mean the tradition of a 
family. But it’s hard luck on 
the chap who's expected to keep 
it up. 

And you see, I ought to know, 
because— no, not because it was 
up to me to maintain our tra¬ 
dition : our family never had one 
that I heard of—but I was the 
bosom chum of Freddy Cameron 
when we were at Almain’s to¬ 
gether, and he had a stiff proposition in front of him. 
Since the year that Almain's was founded there had always 
been a Cameron in the school; some years there were more 
than one. You saw the name cut into desks and trees, 
carved in the wall of the fives court, and so on, where 
it shouldn’t be. And you saw it on the roll of honour 
of every kind. Sport, learning—top name somewhere 
for nearly any year you liked to choose was Cameron. 
And on the roll which held the names of old boys who'd 
44 done something ” afterwards, you could find Cameron 
all over the place. 

So you see that Freddy Cameron had everything against 
him when he came to Almain’s. Some folk would say, 
I've no doubt, that, far from being against him, the tradition 
must have been a spur. To me, however, it w r ould have 
been a nightmare. I should have been so haunted by 
the ghosts of my great forbears all night and all day that 
I should never have been able to do anything at all. 

41 You going in for the Morton Cap ? ” I asked Cameron 
one day—the Morton Cap, by the way, being our way of 
referring to a scholarship which was supposed to be the 
top thing in school life anywhere. 
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44 Of course,” Freddy had answered. 44 Can’t do any¬ 
thing else, can I ? ” 

My eye went up to the big board devoted to the names 
of the winners of the Morton Cap, and I saw Cameron 
dotted about here and there : every Cameron who had 
reached the Fifth had got the Cap, so Freddy was right 
when he said that he must go for it. 

44 You'll be sure to get it,” I said. 44 There's only one 
chap to be feared, and that’s Jimmy Southern.” 

44 Between you and me,” Cameron said, 44 Southern 
won’t stand a chance,” and there was no brag in his 
tone. Cameron was far and away the best man, there 
was no doubt about it. The Morton Cap was his. 

44 It'll mean giving up the games for a while,” I said. 

44 1 know,” Cameron answered; 44 after the Steeple¬ 
chase on Wednesday I’m all for swotting. But I must 
win that Steeplechase.” 

Which was another instance of tradition : the Camerons 
always had won the Steeplechase—that is, when there was 
a Cameron old enough to run in it. Of course we didn't 
bet at Almain’s ; if we had, there wouldn’t have been 
any betting on the race, that’s certain, because Cameron 
was a stayer—and swift. 

Still, there was great excitement about the Steeple¬ 
chase this year, because Freeman of the Sixth was in it ; 
and if there was any chap who could beat Cameron it 
was Freeman. You should have heard the cheers that 
went up on that Monday afternoon when the pistol sent 
the runners off : there were a dozen and a half of them — 
and Freeman got off the mark first, which we couldn't 
understand. He was several yards ahead when the first 
hedge loomed up—a hedge with a ditch beyond it. Freeman 
leaped like a kangaroo at that hedge, and came down 
44 Splosh ! ” in the ditch, but Cameron had taken the flight 
before ever Freeman was out of the mud. 
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Firm ground the other side, and Cameron was off like 
a hare—for a while. ■ He was a wily customer : he Jaiew 
that it wasn’t up to him to set the pace, and I suppose he 
put up that fine jump just to scare Freeman a bit. What¬ 
ever it was, he slackened somewhat, and allowed Freeman, 
and Harris, and Moore, and a couple of others, to catch him 
—even let Freeman and Harris pass him and draw away. 
It was early in the game yet. 

Well beyond that first hedge was a hill—a tough pro¬ 
position. You could see that the leading men weren't 
happy at it—what would they be like at the end, which 
held a climb almost as bad ? I can fancy Cameron smil¬ 
ing to himself as he hung on them, and let them set 
a pace : it wasn’t a terrific one—I believe I could have 
kept up with it. In fact, I’m sure I could, for young 
Hampton managed to gain something like twenty 
yards while they were toiling up the hill, and he topped 
the crest not above ten yards behind those first five. 

Of course, when the running was 
across the ploughed field that fol¬ 
lowed Hampton crocked up : it was 
only to be expected. He didn’t 
know all the rules of the game, and 
had gone all out for it at the begin¬ 
ning. One or two others, who had 
taken things easily, succeeded in 
drawing nearer, but it was plain to 
see that none of them stood a chance 
against the other five—last of whom 
by now was Cameron. 

He ran very easily, very sure- 
footedly, too. I was riding my bike 
on the road alongside the field, and 
yelled out:— 

" Go it, Freddy ! " 

And he half-turned his face to me 
and winked. I knew he was saving 
something for later on. 

The Almain's Steeplechase went, 
by permission, across Gordon’s Park, 
by way of a path which was bestrewn with broken twigs 
and half-buried suckers of trees — not pleasant or easy 
going, as you may suppose. I don’t know what happened 
in there, but when the fellows issued from the path and 
came on to the road, Cameron was fourth instead of fifth. 
Jameson was lagging about ten yards behind him. About 
half the race had been run by then, and for about half a 
mile it followed the road, which was comfortable. I shoved 
my machine along at a terrific whack, and passed Jame¬ 
son, drawing level with Cameron. 

“ How’s it going ? ” I asked him. 

“ All right," he panted. 

“ Good boy l " I said. 

They finished that half-mile of road all right, and turned 
off over a stile—heapishly, now. Barely a yard separated 
any of them, and Cameron was third, Moore being second 
to Freeman, while Harris was well-nigh walking fourth. 
Freeman looked behind him, saw Cameron coming up, 
and spurted—spurted to the high hedge that divided a 
couple of Farmer Geaves’s fields. It was a case of jumping 
as far as possible, and scrambling the rest of the way. 
Freeman went up, and had just managed to tumble off 
the other side when Cameron appeared, second now, on 
top. 

That's all I could see, because I had to go round by 
the road. I caught them as they tore over into the road 
which led to home, via that second hill I spoke about. 
It seemed like a wall to me as I made for it on the bike. 
Cameron was still letting Freeman set the pace : they had 
shaken off all the others, who were toiling manfully along 
the field-path. Freeman was, indeed, something like 
twenty yards ahead, and I couldn’t understand the wisdom 
of that at the time. I saw afterwards—when they were 
half-way up the hill. Freeman was almost dragging 
himself along, while Cameron, running freely, was rapidly 
overhauling him, and, before ever the top was reached, 
had passed him by—fifty yards 1 


Down hill was all right, I knew, and I dropped behind 
to see how the others fared ; and when I rode on again, 
side by side with Freeman, who was pluckily sticking 
to it, I couldn’t see Cameron. He had turned the wide 
sweep which the road takes at the bottom of the hill. 

" You’ll have to hustle," I cried to Freeman, who 
didn’t answer, but, taking the tip, began to make a good 
pace. Long, easy strides he took, and I could see that 
he wasn't going to give up yet awhile. 

To my surprise, when we got round the bend, Cameron 
was barely twenty yards in front. I puzzled my brain 
wondering what had happened. By all logic, he should 
have been more than double that. You must understand 
that just here the course went off the road again for a 
little while, across a field in which were a number of hay¬ 
stacks, and just as I pushed on past the stile, Freeman 
having taken it in good fashion, I saw Jimmy Southern 
walking away from one stack. He was with his uncle, 
who, that day being a half-holiday, 
had called on him, and the pair had 
gone off for a stroll. Southern, by 
the way, was a swotter, who didn't 
care much for sports, and so wasn’t 
interested in the Steeplechase. I 
didn’t give much thought to Southern 
being there : it was a footpath lead¬ 
ing back to the school. All my 
thoughts were taken up with the 
reason for Cameron being so much 
nearer to Freeman than he should 
have been. However, in the excite¬ 
ment of cutting round the field to 
catch up the runners just before 
they took the last ditch, I forgot 
even that: I wanted to be in at the 
finish. 

Well, I found 'em at the road, 
and I caught sight of Cameron’s 
face. Before, he had been flushed 
with the excitement and exertion ; 
now, he was white-faced, with his mouth tight set. 

" The beggar's all in," I thought, which was very justified, 
because Freeman, who must have put something into it, 
was only half a dozen yards away, and Cameron Wasn't 
running anything like what he should have been. 

" Stick it, Freddy l ” I cried, and he looked at me, 
started, as though he'd just realised that he was running, 
and then—he was off ! My word, how he ran ! I saw 
the look of astonishment on Freeman’s face. Evidently 
he had been expecting an easy win, and here—here was 
Cameron tearing along as though he'd only just begun. 

Freeman went after him, and they took that last hedge 
—another tall one—together. Cameron grabbed, and 
missed: Freeman grabbed, and clung. But before he 
could draw himself up Cameron had risen from the ground, 
and with a jump I’d have given my stamp collection to 
be able to do, was up into that hedge—and over ! 

Freeman was down the next instant, but that delay cost 
him five yards, which he never regained. True, he lost 
none, but five yards is good enough to win by, isn’t it ? 
You should have heard the cheers that went up as Cameron 
broke the tape : the cheers at the beginning were nothing 
to them. 

" Bravo, Fred 1 " I cried, as I led him away. But he 
said nothing at all, and there was still a far-away look in 
his eyes. 

I wanted to ask him what was the matter, but some¬ 
how I daren't. Those Camerons are a queer lot. They 
kind of freeze you off, and that's how I felt Freddy was 
dealing with me that afternoon. 

Anyhow, he'd won the Steeplechase, as became a chap 
with a tradition behind him. 

It was a good while later—a week before the Morton Cap 
affair was due to come off—that the rumour ran round 
Almain's that Cameron was withdrawing from the contest. 
We gathered in knots to discuss the matter, but of course 
couldn’t understand it. 




Cash-time. 

^ r HEBB are no tasks the Master 
VI/ gives 

Bat each has time for whilst he lives; 
There is no shadow of the night 
Bat God can pierce with shaft of light; 
The steepest hill or cliff we climb 
Finds One beside os all the time; 
There is no dimmed mysterious way 
Bat God’s eyes see beyond the grey; 
There is no grander life-work wrought 
Than learning—doing—what Christ 
tanght 1 

LILLIAN GABD. 
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" Is he funking ? ” some one asked. 

" Did you ever hear of a Cameron who funked ? ” I put 
in savagely. 

" Well, no ; but you can carry this tradition stuff too far, 
you know," Harris said. " You see, it’s either Cameron or 
Southern who'll win, and I don’t think a Cameron would 
like to go in knowing he’d be beaten." 

" Rot! *’ I snapped angrily.. " Tommy rot I " 

Well, that sort of thing went on all over the school, and 
we had nothing definite, until next morning a notice was 
posted up saying that Frederick Cameron had withdrawn 
from the Morton Cap Scholarship. 

That was enough for most of the chaps. They vowed 
that Cameron was funking. I went along to talk to Freddy. 

" What’s this all mean ? " I demanded. 

“ What ? " he asked, as if he were innocent of anything 
dreadful—for it was dreadful. You see, I'd come to believe 
in the Cameron tradition, like so many others, and it’s 
rotten to have your idols smashed. 

" This Morton Cap affair," I said. 

“ Oh, I’ve withdrawn," he answered casually. 

" Why ? " 

" Look here. Tommy Calkin," Cameron rapped out. “ I 
do things that I want to do—and don't do things that I 
don't want to do 1 " 

Which sent me away, angry and puzzled. Was it true 
that Cameron was funking ? I wouldn’t believe it. 


And you’ll hardly believe me when I tell you that, a 
day before the examination was due to come off, another 
notice went up saying that Frederick Cameron had decided 
after all to enter ! 

There was a sensation in the school as great as that 
which had followed the ^previous announcement. But, 
although we discussed the matter, and I tried to pump 
Freddy, we didn't get to know what it all meant. We 
lived in suspense during that day—and many days after¬ 
wards until the list was stuck up, and we found that 
Freddy Cameron had won, Southern coming second by two 
marks short. 

And there, so far as the fellows at Almain's ever knew, 
the episode of the strange affair of the Morton Cap and 
Freddy Cameron ended ; but years afterwards, when 
Cameron and I were together in Egypt, hanging around 
waiting to get the word to go over to Gallipoli, I asked 
him what had happened. We hadn’t seen each other 
since we left Almain's, and the first chap I set eyes on in 
Alexandria was—Cameron. We greeted as old chums 
greet at such times, and strolled down to the hotel. 

" Yes," he said, after we’d been talking about ojd times. 
" Southern's gone west. He went under at Loos, where 
he won the V.C." 

And that set me asking my question. 

" Well," he said, smiling, " it’s all over now, so I can 
tell you. You see, that day when I won the Steeplechase 



"As I . . . almost walked 
past the stack, I heard a voice. 
‘Jimmy, my boy,’ some one was 
* you’ve simply £ot to win the Morton Cap . . . 

you win you'll have to leave Almain's/ ” 
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I had to go past the haystacks in Geaves's field, down by 
the turn in the road-’’ 

" Yes, I remember/* I put in. " That's where I saw 
Southern and his uncle/* 

" Well, I*d got a good start of Freeman, and was taking 
it easy when I went over the stile. Fact is, I climbed 
over ! And as I climbed, and then almost walked past 
the stack, I heard a voice. 

“ * Jimmy, my boy,* some one was saying, 1 you’ve 
simply got to win the Morton Cap. The stocks your father 
left have all gone dead, and, unless you win the Cap, you'll 
have to leave Almain’s.* 

“ * I’ll—I'll do my best,* another voice said, and I knew, 
before I heard it, that it was Southern's. 

“ Now," went on Freddy, as we stood in the hotel those 
years afterwards, “ what a fix I was in ! There I was, tons 
of money, and a sure thing with the Morton Cap. Jimmy 
Southern, on the other hand, with no money—and every¬ 
thing depended upon his getting the Cap. What should 
I do ? I didn’t know. I believe I’d have lost that Steeple¬ 
chase thinking about it, if you hadn’t come along and 
yelled at me just then. However, I won ; and just before 
the exam.—I’d been thinking hard during that time—I 
withdrew from the contest." 

" For Southern’s sake ? ** I said quietly, and with a 
throb in my throat. 

“ Yes, for his sake," Freddy answered, just as quietly. 
" But do you know what he did ? He came like a bull 
into my study the same afternoon, and—and raved like 
a madman. 

“ ‘ I know why you’ve done this ! * he yelled. c You 
heard my uncle that day of the Steeplechase: I saw you 
whizz by/ 

" I tried to bluster him, but he wasn’t having any, and 
he vowed that if I didn’t call on again, he’d drop out too. 
I asked him to let me have time to think about the matter 
—told him I really didn’t want to stand—and he gave me 


a little breathing space. I tried to make up my mind, 
and day after day he worried me. Then, at last, he came 
into my study in a state of great excitement, and—and he 
told me, looking me straight in the eyes, that everything 
was all right: his father’s shares were very much alive. 

" ‘ I'm glad, Jimmy/ I said, and we shook hands on 
the matter. “ And I got the Doctor to put my name 
down again and-*’ 

“ You won," I said. 

“ Yes, I won the Morton Cap—but Jimmy Southern 
beat me after all! " 

" What on earth do you mean ? ’’ I asked, staring at 
him. 

“ Well, you see," Freddy answered, “ he was only 
bluffing me when he led me to think that his father’s shares 
had risen. He hadn’t a brass farthing to his name 1 *’ 

I looked for a moment or so at Cameron. 

" And afterwards ? " I asked at last. " Southern didn’t 
leave Almain’s." 

" No; I know he didn't," Freddy said quietly. “ I 
wrote to my pater during the time we were waiting for 
results, and told him all about it. The guv’nor has always 
been a brick, and'he got me to ask what stocks Southern’s 
money was in. Well, I found out, and—and the guv’nor, 
who knows a bit about the stock market ’* (Cameron's 
eyes twinkled brightly), " discovered that the shares hadn't 
risen, and—the guv'nor got to work, and those shares 
which had been as dead as mutton received a new lease 
of life ; and the best of it was that they were worth it after 
all! ’’ 

p* f‘ And Southern won the V.C. ? " I said slowly. “ He 
deserved it, by all accounts. But-" 

“ He deserved something more than the V.C. for—for 
keeping me up to the Cameron tradition," said Freddy 
thickly. “ Man, he was out to ruin himself that I might 
make good as was expected of me l My word ! if I wasn’t 
a Cameron, I’d be a Southern 1 " 


_- 

The Slighted Sprite. 


AT Spooky Hall a spectre grim 
/% Was sitting ill at ease, 

J % For nobody would notice 
him 

In prosy days like these. 
Yet through three hundred years and 
more. 

With ghostly pride sublime, 

He'd stalked each shady corridor 
At Christmas-time. 

What wonder, then, that thought 
should rove 

To other nights than now. 

As with his phantom hand he strove 
To smooth his misty brow ? 

And while attempting to recall 
The years he used to prize, 

Thus did the ghost of Spooky Hall 
Soliloquise : 

“ Time was when eager girls and 
boys. 

On evenings dark and cold, 

Around the fire, with spectral joys, 
Would hear my story told. 


A Yule-tide Ballad. 

By JOHN LEA. 

And when dark terrors held them all, 
It was my playful freak 
To pinch a mouse behind the 
wall 

And make him squeak. 

“ I taught the owl to hoot at night 
(A cunning thing to do) ; 

I led the bat’s erratic flight 
The open window through; 

I told the grey old rat to take 
The bedrooms in his rounds, 

And keep the nervous kids awake 
With eerie sounds. 

“ Oh, grim and pleasing were the 
jokes 

I played with solemn glee, 

On flighty, superstitious folks 
Who had belief in me. 

For when with storms these walls 
would roar. 

They whispered : ‘ Hark ! He 

groans ! ' 

And heard in every shaking door 
My chains and bones. 


*' Alas ! my prestige has decayed. 

I cannot now prevail. 

My schemes, elaborately laid, 

Are only laid to fail. 

The present heir—a flippant youth. 

With manners all his own— 

Declares my ancient tricks, forsooth. 

Are * wholly blown.* 

“ His snubs are more than I can face I 
This perky youngster's taunt 
Has made me seek another place 
More suitable to haunt. 

My occupations of the past 
Are gone beyond recall, 

And so I bid farewell at last 
To Spooky Hall." 

® * * • • • 
Hark 1 What was that ? A sudden gust 
Went by in wild career. 

It shook from every chink the dust 
Concealed there many a year. 

The turret roared ; the chimney yeUed 4 
Each door swung wide with fright. 

And from that hour no seer beheld 
The Slighted Sprite. 




How Wild Animals are Trapped. 

After Bear, Fox, Raccoon, Lynx, and other Fur-Bearers in the Forest. 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


T HE trappers of fur-bearing animals must, in the 
first place, be exceptional woodsmen and hardened 
travellers, for it is necessary that they should 
take up their hunting-grounds far from the 
settled regions, and the perils of a long trail are many. 
At times the trapper is called upon to find his way through 



A Trapper of the North-West. 


the wildest blizzards, while at others he must tell at 
a glance whether the ice ahead of his dog-team is 
safe to cross. Very many other things he must learn 
concerning the dangers of the woods if he is to survive; 
and both in Canada and Russia men depart into the 
forests each autumn and never return. The greenhorn, 
indeed, takes his life into his hands when he ventures 
far into the untrodden regions, while many old-timers 
could tell wonderful stories as to how they have escaped 
death simply through their knowledge of wood lore. 

Equally necessary is it that the trapper should be 
thoroughly familiar with the habits and characters of 
the animals he is out to kill, otherwise he cannot hope 
to meet with success. Many animals have curious little 
weaknesses, and very often it is through his knowledge 
of these weaknesses that the trapper’s one hope of out¬ 
witting them lies. 

The raccoon, for instance, when out on his moon¬ 
light rambles, cannot pass a pool of water without 
putting one paw into it and groping about the bottom 
for aquatic insects. In some parts these little pools are 
common enough among the roots of large trees, and 


having selected a suitable one the trapper places his device 
at the bottom of it, and throws a few nuts into the pool 
by way of bait. The first raccoon that comes along is 
almost sure to reach down an inquiring paw, and thus 
encounter the trap. 

Equally inquisitive is the wolverine, who, on account 
of his thieving nature, is by no means popular among 
trappers and Indians. He is so wonderfully cunning that 
no ordinary trap will catch him, but he possesses one great 
weakness. He is incurably inquisitive. 

The trapper, knowing this, first sets to work to rouse the 
wolverine’s curiosity. This is easily done, for the hateful 
little animal is very short-sighted. Accordingly the trap 
is set on the top of a tree-stump, just high enough for the 
wolverine to reach with one paw. It is baited with some¬ 
thing conspicuous which will move when the wind blows 
—such as the wing of a partridge or a large black feather. 
The wolverine, noticing the movement of the conspicuous 
object, at once slouches up to the stump and reaches 
up an inquiring paw, which is instantly seized by the 
steel jaws of the trap. Wolverine fur is of little value, 
though it is used by the Indians for coat trimmings, as it 



11 The wolverine ... at once slouches up to the stump and 
reaches up an inquiring paw.” 
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11 The lynx, seeing the enticing feed, begins to paoe suspiciously 
round and round." 


approached within three yards, and the trapper 
on his round would find nothing but the 
animal’s plentiful tracks. 

The following method is adopted by many 
trappers for catching lynxes. A very tempt¬ 
ing bait, such as a plump bird, is left out 
in the centre of an open space, and near 
to it, at a proper distance, the traps are 
carefully hidden under the snow. The lynx, 
seeing the enticing feed, begins to pace 
suspiciously round and round, and sooner 
or later is almost sure to step on one of the 
traps. His screams possibly attract others 
of his foolish brethren to the spot, and 
they also blunder into the traps. Thus 
occasionally three or four lynxes will be 
caught within a few yards of one another, 
for in some parts they are extremely 
common. 

Big game, such as moose, deer, and bears 
are often snared. The snare is set in a 
frequented run-way, and is so arranged that, 
when released, it jerks the captured animal 
high in the air. This is done by attaching 
the snare to the top of a tree, which is bent 
to the ground and fastened in this position by 
a second cord, the contrivance being so 
arranged that a sudden jerk at the noose 
releases a pin, whereupon the tree jumps back 
into an upright position. Trappers are care¬ 
ful not to set these snares in such a position 
that a fellow woodsman might walk into 
them, for the unfortunate man, thus caught, 
would freeze to death very quickly. This, 
indeed, has been known to happen on 
more than one occasion, and in some 
parts of Canada the snares are prohibited 
~ by law. On a smaller scale the same 
contrivance is used for foxes and 
^ hares—its main feature being that it 
* ** hoists the captured animal well out of 
the reach of wolves and other forest 
thieves. 

The deadfall is another form of 


is the only fur on which the breath will not condense trap which many “ old - time ” trappers prefer 
and cake into ice. to the more modern contrivance. The deadfall is 


The beaver, though comparatively easy to trap, is by no 
means easy to hold, for, finding himself caught, he proceeds 
at once to gnaw off his imprisoned limb. The trapper, 
knowing this, attaches his device to a long pole by means 
of a sliding ring. The trap is set at the edge of deep water, 
and the pole driven down into the depths as nearly to 
the perpendicular as possible. The beaver, feeling himself 
caught, at once dives ; the sliding ring runs down the pole, 
and is prevented from running back by a nail driven in at 
a slanting angle near the bottom. Thus the unfortunate 
animal, unable to regain the surface, is drowned before 
he has time to amputate his imprisoned limb. 

Many of the most valuable fur-bearing animals—notably 
the many varieties of foxes—are extremely difficult to 
trap, as they are quick to scent steel, and fear it greatly. 
Only running water will hide the scent from them, so, 
having found a spring that is not frozen up, the trapper 
sets his device at the bottom of it, about midway. He 
covers the trap with moss, and on both sides of the bank, 
directly opposite, places some bait. Foxes usually follow 
water when out at night-time, and the first fox that comes 
along finds the bait on his side of the stream. Having 
eaten it and found it to his liking, he scents the second bait 
on the other side, and makes a leap to the island of moss in 
midstream, thus landing squarely upon the trap. 

The lynx, though an unutterable fool in most respects, 
is always extremely wary how he approaches anything that 
has about it the obvious appearance of a bait. It would 
be hopeless to try to catch him in a trap the spring-plate 
of which was liberally baited. He would walk round and 
round it for an hour or so, then sneak away without having 


merely an arrangement of logs, and is fixed in such a 
manner that directly the bait is touched the top log 
falls and instantly kills the visitor. It is far more 
humane than the steel trap, and can be used for any 
size of fur-bearing animal from the bear to the 
martin. 

For catching bears, lynxes, panthers, etc., alive, the box- 
trap is generally used. This is nothing more or less than 
an exaggerated mouse-trap, with the exception that it is 
provided with a vertical and heavily weighted door which 
slides up and down between grooves. Immediately the 
bait is touched the door falls and automatically locks, 
thus imprisoning the visitor. These traps are made 
extremely strong, and so that no single ray of light can 
penetrate the interior. Should this important point be 
omitted the captured animal will work frantically at the 
nook or crack through which the light percolates, and it 
is more than probable he will succeed in tearing a way 
out unless the woodsman arrives upon the scene in 
good time. 

In the Western States mountain lions, or panthers, 
are regularly caught by means of a lasso. They are 
hunted from place to place by the use of hounds, the 
huntsmen following on their wiry little ponies. In due 
course the panther takes to a tree, into which the hunter 
climbs, rope in hand. The rope is first thrown over 
a limb directly above the crouching panther, so that 
the noose hangs downwards. The hunter then takes the 
noose, attaches it to the end of a pole, and by skilful 
manoeuvring, finally secures it round the panther’s neck. 
The men below then haul on the rope, and the panther, 
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^niggling and half-strangled, is lowered to the ground. an old fighting panther will often put up a strong show of 

He is then securely bound and triumphantly carried resistance and account for several dogs before finally 

away. taking to the timber. Sometimes, on the other hand, 

Panther-roping is not so dangerous as it sounds, though he will give in with practically no fight at all. 


Slipping and Sliding. 


4S a rule it is the old folk who slip and the young Sometimes it would boil over and then the “ fat was in 
/\ folk who slide. The youngsters make a slide and the fire.” In other words, the slide was one whirling 
l % the old ones make a slip. Then the policeman mass of legs, arms, heads, boots, from one end to the other, 
comes along and puts salt on the slide, and that for the unfortunate boy who was leading the file had come 
is the end of the fun for the boys and girls and an end of a cropper and twenty followers had promptly fallen over 
the Christmas bumps for the old folk. him and on him, until his cries were smothered and lost 

I think sliding is not so common as it used to be in my under such a mass of humanity as seemed incapable of 
young days. I suppose there are so many scooters and again finding all its belongings in the way of arms and 
roller skates flying about the streets in these days of speed, legs. 

when the aeroplane is doing a hundred miles an hour in But presently they would all sort themselves out, the 
the sky and the motor bike as many—when it gets half a undermost boy emerging in a very crushed and battered 
chance—in the road, that anything so ordinary and slow condition, but ready to take his place once again at the head 
as sliding is ignored, or, as they say, ” off the map.” of the file and go on sliding till bedtime at least, or until the 
Yet what merry times we used to have in spite of the long-expected policeman came to put salt on the slide and 
fear of interference on the part of the minion of the law spoil the fun. 

with his blue coat, shiny belt, and—imagined but never Well, that’s sliding as it used to be in the good old days, 
seen—his truncheon. The butcher’s, the baker’s, the and as I hope it is occasionally still, in spite of flying 
candlestick-maker’s boy—three, not one—the grocer’s, machines, and submarines, and motor-cars, and gramo- 
the barber’s, the wheelwright’s apprentice—three again— phones, and telephones, and wireless telegraphy, and the 
twenty schoolboys, and a sprinkling of small boys who thousand and one wonders which are apt to make the 
never seemed to work or go to school at all—these, and an simple things of life look simpler still. Yet I think there 
occasional passer-by of maturer years who would take a is always a tendency to turn for relief to the simple joys, 
few turns up and down and then go on his way, would the trifling amusements, the unscientific toys, the un* 

“ keep the pot boiling.” engineered jollifications. 

Why do we turn over the Christmas 
Numbers of the magazines with such - 
loving appreciation and laugh again at 
Little Jack Homer sitting in his comer 
still eating and enjoying his Christmas 
pie ? Why do we see Little Dolly Dimple 
standing under the mistletoe as if she did 
not know it was there, and laugh as 
heartily as ever ? Why do we see the 
long wobbly line of boys going down 
the slide, and the policeman slipping and 
coming down on his broad back, and 
laugh, and say, “ Isn't that good ! ” ? 
Why, just because the simple old tilings 
of life, the great simple lessons, the 
laughter and the tears, the joys and the 
sorrows of every day, are still the most 
important things in life. 

But I commenced to talk to you 
about “ slipping ” and “sliding.” I was 
going to say that slipping was an acci¬ 
dent and sliding wasn’t; that one 
was involuntary and the other inten¬ 
tional ; that one we could not help 
and the other we could. I am going 
along the street on a dark winter 
night; suddenly my feet go from me and 
I measure my length on the slippery 
pavement. Yes, 1 have slipped and 
fallen. But I pick myself up and go on 
my homeward way determined to be 
much more careful and watchful in 
future and by no means to slip and fall 
again if I can avoid such an accident. 

But the next day I am walking along 
a country road admiring the bare trees 
feathered with their winter foliage of 
“For catching bears, lynxes, panthers, etc., alive, the box-trap is generally hoar frost, and thinking vvhat nice, brisk, 
used.” (See “ How Wild Animals are Trapped.”) Christmassy weather it is, when I hear 
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SLIPPING AND SLIDING 


sounds of laughter and the ring of ice. I hasten to the 
clump of oaks at the corner of the road, and there, just 
behind them, I see a sight which makes all my boyhood 
come back to me. The school has let out all its scholars 
for a fifteen-minutes playtime, and they are all sliding on 
the pond, the merriest party imaginable. 

I must join them. Yes, I am determined to join in the 
sport. Nothing shall prevent me. I have made up my 
mind to it. I have to be at Mr. So-and-so’s house on busi¬ 
ness in a few minutes, but it is not far, and it is Christmas¬ 
time and the spirit of holiday is abroad ; he will not mind 
if I am a few minutes late. I must have a turn or two 
up and down with the merry boys. So I deliberately 
venture on the pond and join the line. I slide. 

Now let me lift the subject to a higher stage. Do 
you remember when Christian, in Bunyan's " Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” that immortal book, fell 
down, he fell with his face towards 
the goal of his desires, the Celestial 
City, and he exclaimed, “ When I fall 
then do I rise again 1 ” ? And rise he 
did, much bruised and shaken, but 
determined to go on and complete his 
journey. 

That was a slip. It was inadver¬ 
tent. His steps had slipped, but his 
heart had kept its feet. His legs had 
given way, but his determination was 
still firm. He was hindered in his pro¬ 
gress and hurt in his body, but he was 
not deterred. He was sorry he had 
slipped, as anything which kept him 
from his main object longer than was 
absolutely necessary was to be de¬ 
plored, but otherwise nothing was 
changed. If he had to limp all 
the rest of the way he meant to get 
there. 

That is the true weight and 
meaning which a slip in conduct 
ought to bear in life. Yet too often 
a slip is made as bad as a slide; 
the accidental is given all the signi¬ 
ficance of the habitual and deliberate. 

The Old Book calls “ slipping ” being 
” overtaken in a fault.” Now note 
that word “ overtaken.” It has all 
the meaning of surprise, hasn’t it ? 

Somebody comes up behind you and 
takes you by the arm, and you turn 
round and say, “ Hallo 1 Where have 
you dropped from ? Who would have 
thought of seeing you ? ” You are 
overtaken. Some one has come up 
behind and surprised you. 

Now a fault does that sometimes, 
and you find you have shaken hands 
with evil before you realised it was 
evil. If you then say, ” Ah, well, 
as long as evil has overtaken me, I 
might as well walk in the way of 
evil,” what was a slip becomes a 
slide. The accidental and involuntary 


becomes the ordinary and the usual. You are sliding 
now, not merely slipping. You are no longer picking 
yourself up and making homeward with a watchful eye for 
other unsuspected slippery places, but you are staying 
in the slippery place and making a slide there that you 
may go on in the dangerous practice you have commenced. 

We talk about “ letting things slide.” What do we 
mean ? We mean just what I meant w'hen I saw the 
boys on the pond enjoying themselves and went and joined 
them. I said in effect, “ Oh, bother my engagement, 
bother the future 1 Let me enjoy myself now.” And, 
as a matter of fact, I was so taken up with the fun and 
frolic that I was half an hour late for my appointment and 
found my friend had given me up and gone out. So I 
had had all my journey for nothing and given my friend 
the idea that I was not a man of my word. 

Well, the moral of all this is that if 
a fault overtakes you it is your duty 
to take care that it does not over¬ 
come you, that a slip does not become 
a slide, and the slide lead you gra¬ 
dually farther and farther until you 
end in disaster. I remember reading 
of two men who went ski-ing in the 
mountains. Night overtook them, 
and they were still a long way from 
the village in the valley. One of 
them took the safe course, which was 
a long way round ; the other said, 
“ This lovely slope of smooth snow 
will cut off ever so much. I shall 
be home an hour before you, my 
friend.” 

His friend tried to persuade him 
from committing himself to that slip¬ 
pery slope. He would not be deterred. 
The one left behind, who was obliged 
to take the long laborious way, felt 
envious as he saw his friend glide 
downwards with the swiftness of the 
wind. Then he thought of the dan¬ 
gers of the slider, and was glad he had 
chosen the more prosaic path. 

The slider made a glorious descent 
till he came to the crevasse. There 
his slide ended, as did his life. All 
yes, sliding, moral sliding, lightly 
entered upon, lightly continued, in 
laughter and boisterous mirth, ends 
in disaster. The merriment, the fun, 
the frolic are checked by the police¬ 
man Retribution. He always comes 
and puts the salt of bitter grief and 
heart-break on the slide that glistened 
and shone a while ago and rang to 
our eager feet. Yes, the slip may he 
retrieved, atoned for, but the slider 
slides on, and, as the old Book of 
Proverbs puts it, “ his calamity comes 
suddenly, suddenly is he broken.” 

So, boys, be watchful against slip¬ 
ping, and absolutely avoid sliding- 

except on real ice. 



ENVY I 

Appleby Minor:—“My word, what a 
neck for an orchard !” 


A Hero’s 

Y OU guess he is a soldier, but you're altogether wrong 1 
He’s ten years old next birthday—not tall nor very 
strong : 

But he has met—and fought—and killed an enemy named 
" Fear ”— 

So that he owns a hero-soul the evidence is clear. 

He used to fear the shadow's seen at night-time in his 
room 1 

He used to fear the fancy-forms which fingered in the gloom 1 


Conquest. 

He used to fear to speak the truth (if truth meant punish¬ 
ment) 1 

And in the fear of bully's blows long terror-hours he spent! 

But though he's just a little lad—of birthdays only nine— 

He braces up his boyish heart with sturdy courage fine : 

And, smiling, head erect and cool, he looks fear in the 
face 1 

And those who know yet conquer Jear have earned a hero’s 
place 1 Lillian Gard. 
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Author of "Submarine U 93 ” ; 

"In the Power of the Pygmies”; "A Motor Scout in Flanders"; "The Race Round the World," etc. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE CUDGELS. 


HE water-jump, at a consider¬ 
able distance from the school 
buildings and the houses, was 
screened from observation from 
the cricket-field by a belt of fir- 
trees. Oh the occasion of the 
school steeple-chase the water- 
jump was crowded ; it was the 
most popular point for specta¬ 
tors in the whole of the three- 
mile course. The remainder 
of the year the place was re¬ 
cognised as most safe and con¬ 
venient for free fights, cigarettes, and other illegal occasions. 

Moss, whose quick temper had led him into many a 
brawl, knew the water-jump of old. And now, assisted 
by Haley, he went about the affair in a cold-blooded and 
businesslike manner, well calculated to shake the nerves 
of his opponent. 

If Irben had any confidence in himself, or hope of 
ultimate victory, he might possibly have lost it. As it 
was. he regarded the whole matter as merely a question 
of honour. He knew he was no match for Moss. And 
being prepared for the worst, and fully determined to 
accept the inevitable, he carried himself with a certain 
calm courage that compelled the admiration of everyone, 
with the sole exception of Moss. In fact, they thought 
the more of him because they were unable to understand 
his point of view. 

Irben lent Gallagher his w r atch, which was provided with 
a second-hand. The two principals divested themselves 
of their coats, waistcoats, collars and ties. Dw r erryhouse 
and Haley, each equipped with a tow'ei and sponge which 
they had brought furtively from the dormitory, took their 
places in opposite corners of an imaginary ring. When 
Gallagher called " time,” Moss and Irben stepped forward, 
and shook hands in accordance w ith the approved traditions 
of the prize-ring. 

It would not be altogether pleasant to describe at 
length the fight that followed—if we can give it such 
a name. From the very first Moss had the Russian at his 
mercy, and showed no signs of contenting himself with 
a moral victory. 

He feinted with his left, and drove home with his right, 
time and again. By sheer weight and strength he drove 
Irben back, raining blows upon the Russian’s face and 
head and chest. If there was ever such a thing as courage, 
it was manifest in the way in w'hich Irben endeavoured to 
stand up to his opponent. In vain he tried to parry 
Moss's blows—in vain he endeavoured to hold his ground. 
To the end of the first round, he kept his head up, though 


his nose w r as bleeding and the front of his shirt w’as 
ominously splashed with blood. When Gallagher called 
“ time,” he almost fell into the arms of his diminutive 
second. 

Dwerryhouse made him sit dowm upon the ground, and 
there bathed his face with water from the pond. 

” You’d better give up,” said he. “ It’s no use. He’s 
ever so much stronger than you are.” 

Irben, w r ho was not yet able to speak, just shook his head. 

He had gone into the business deliberately ; it was he 
himself who had challenged Moss to fight. He was deter¬ 
mined not to surrender. As for Moss, all the vindictive 
side of his character prompted him to make the Russian 
pay for his accusation. In Moss’s clouded conscience 
there was some sort of vague idea that he could clear 
himself of suspicion by punishing Irben. He was re¬ 
solved not to spare his adversary ; and on that account 
he was the more delighted to see that the Russian meant 
to fight it out. 

In the second—and last—round, the inevitable came 
to pass. Moss opened w^ith an upper-cut which nearly 
knocked Irben off his feet. The foreigner, however, 
recovered his balance, and standing up once more to his 
opponent, endeavoured to get home a blow w f hich Moss 
parried with ease. The fraction of a second later, Irben 
received a blow r straight from the shoulder that cut his lip 
and sent him tottering backward. Before he could recover 
himself, Moss w r as on him, raining blows right and left 
alternately upon every available part of Irben’s body. 
They heard the Russian give a cry, and then once again 
his face came up from behind his left forearm, and on the 
instant Moss’s fist rang out upon his chin with a crack 
that was like a pistol shot. 

Irben tottered and gasped for breath. And it was then 
that a final blow stretched him full length upon the ground. 

Moss stood over him, his chin thrust fonvard and his 
teeth clenched tightly. 

” That’ll teach you a lesson,” said he. “ Next time, 
perhaps, you’ll be careful w r hat you say.” 

As he uttered these words, a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and turning, he looked up into the face of 
Rashleigh. 

" Hullo ! ” said he, a little weakly. 

He had tried to speak in a casual manner, but the 
expression on his face showed only too clearly that he was 
by no means pleased to encounter the second prefect. 

You here ? ” he added, since Rashleigh made no 
attempt to speak. 

The prefect turned from Moss, and addressed himself to 
the others w’ho were gathered about Gallagher, who stood, 
watch in hand, a vacant expression on his face. 
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" I want to know/' said Rashleigh, “ what this is all 
about. Gallagher, tell me the truth/’ 

Gallagher hesitated, looked away from the prefect, and 
for a moment seemed to be considering the advisability of 
making a bolt for it. 

" I’d rather not,” said he, at last. 

” I don’t ask you what you’d rather do,” said Rashleigh ; 
" I don’t consider your personal feelings in the least. 
I want to know the truth of this ; and if you don't tell me 
of your own accord, well. I’ll jolly well make you.” 

Now, Gallagher stood in perpetual awe of the prefects. 
He was one of those fat, comfortable people who are all 
for a quiet life, and he knew from experience that a quiet 
life was not to be obtained at Herrick’s if you were in the 
bad books of Mr. William Rashleigh. Satisfying himself 
in his own mind that he could not be blamed for speaking 
the truth in the present circumstances, he pulled himself 
together and put Irben’s watch in his pocket. 

" There was a row about some stamps,” said he, and then 
added, “ I think.” 

“ Whose stamps ? ” asked Rashleigh. 

” They belonged to young Dwerryhouse,” said Gallagher. 
" Dwerryhouse was sticking some stamps into his album, 
when you called him into your study. He went out of 
the common-room for about five minutes, and when he 
came back some of the stamps had gone.” 

“ Who was in the common-room at the time ? ” 

“ Irben.” 

” No one else ? ” asked Rashleigh. 

" I don’t think so,” said Gallagher. 

Rashleigh turned to the Russian, who had now got to 
his feet. 

“ Was there anyone else in the room besides yourself ? ” 
he asked. 

“ No,” said Irben, “ I was at one end of the table; 
Dwerryhouse was at the other.” 

" What were you doing ? ” asked the prefect. 

” Reading,” said the other. 

" When this kid went out of the room, did anyone else 
come in ? ” 

Irben shook his head. 

” I'm afraid I can't say,” said he. ” I believe some one 
did, but I can’t swear to it. I was very engrossed in my 
book. When Dwerryhouse came back, he accused me of 
stealing his stamps. I said I knew nothing whatever about 
it, which was the truth. I allowed them to search my 
pockets, and they found nothing. I objected to Moss 
reading my private letters.” 

Bill Rashleigh thrust his cricket cap to the back of his 
head, and then turned again to Moss. 

” And how do you come into this ? ” he asked. ’Where¬ 
upon, Moss made one of the mistakes of his life. 

“ Irben,” said he, “ accused me of the theft.” 

Rashleigh whistled. 

“ Did he ! ” he exclaimed. ” I suppose he had some 
grounds for suspicion. Irben, why did you accuse 
Moss ? ” 

“ For a very good reason,” said the Russian. “ At the 
time the stamps disappeared, there were only four fellows 
in the house—yourself, Dwerryhouse, Moss and I. Young 
Dwerryhouse couldn’t have taken them, I don’t suppose 
you did, and I know I didn’t; so I accused Moss.” 

Rashleigh whistled again. 

“ And I suppose,” said he to Moss, “ you cleared your¬ 
self of suspicion by allowing yourself to be searched ? ” 

“ You suppose wrong,” said Moss, the blood mounting 
to his face. 

Bill Rashleigh watched that blush spreading rapidly to 
the very roots of the crisp, red curly hair, and discovered 
what he had set himself to find out—that Irben was fight¬ 
ing for his honour, and Moss to cover his guilt. 

“ Moss,” said he, '* 1 want to speak to you. Irben and 
Haley, you had better stay and hear what I've got to say. 
The rest of you chaps had better get back to the house.” 

Led by Gallagher, they trooped off across the cricket- 
field, leaving behind them the prefect and the three senior 


boys. Rashleigh drew his hands from his pockets, and 
facing Moss, held his arms akimbo. Both his fists were 
clenched. 

” Empty your pockets,” said he. 

Moss hesitated, looked about him almost wildly; and 
then, as if with an effort, went to his coat, and drawing 
a letter-case from the inside pocket, threw it upon the 
ground. 

” There you are,” said he. " I own up.” 

Rashleigh picked up the letter-case, and examining it 
carefully, found therein the two missing stamps. These 
he put into his own pocket, and then handed the letter- 
case back to Moss. 

” Two courses are open to me,” said he, ” and neither 
is very pleasant for you. In the first place, I can report 
you to Herrick, whoTl have you before the Head Master, 
and you’ll probably be expelled. Secondly, I can go to the 
Head of the School, in which case you’ll be called before 
a prefects' meeting. I don’t know that I care much about 
the last alternative ; the school prefects won’t fancy caning 
a chap who is in the cricket Eleven. So I think you’ll have 
to be expelled.” 

Moss shifted on his feet. He was by now so ashamed 
that he could not meet Rashleigh’s eye. 

” I’m leaving this term,” said he. 

” I fail to see what that’s got to do with it,” said 
Rashleigh. 

” It's got a good bit to do with it,” said Moss. ” I’m 
going into the Civil Service, as you probably know, and 
I shall have to produce a certificate of moral character. 
The Head won’t give me that if I’m expelled ; my father 
will never forgive me, and—my life will be ruined.” 

Bill Raslileigh seemed to realise his responsibility. 
Leaving them standing where they were for some minutes, 
he paced to and fro. 

“I’m sure I don’t want to ruin your rotten life,” said he, 
coming back as if in a hurry. “You always were a wrong 
'un, but I don’t want to make you worse. If you weren't 
leaving so soon, it would be different. It’s bad enough 
that you should steal stamps belonging to a tick in the 
junior school; but, when you think you can clear yourself 
by knocking about a chap who has done you no harm, you 
prove that, as well as a thief, you're a funk.” 

Moss had nothing to say. Rashleigh went on— 

” Still, I'm not going to let you go scot-free, so you 
needn’t think it. You came here for a fight, and you’ll 
not go back without one. How old are you, by the way ? ” 

“ I shall be eighteen in the holidays,” said Moss. 

” Then, you’re about my age,” said Rashleigh. 

” Irben's a bit younger than you, not so strong, and has 
never learnt to box. I fancy you’ll find I’ll put up a 
better show.” 

There was no help for it. And a minute later, their 
bare fists were sounding, and their feet shuffling on the 
ground. 

Bill Rashleigh went to work like a man who meant 
business. He did not despise his adversary ; for Moss was 
a boxer, and far quicker on his feet than the prefect. 
Rashleigh relied mainly upon the force of his blows. 

In ten seconds he got home a blow that sent Moss 
staggering, and quick as lightning the prefect followed up 
his advantage. From that moment Moss never had the 
ghost of a chance. He dodged sideways, and Rashleigh 
caught him behind the ear. His quick feints were all in 
vain, for the prefect drove straight and hard from the 
shoulder. As often as his head came down, the prefect 
sent it up again with an upper-cut that endangered half 
the teeth in his head. In less time than it takes to write 
of it, Moss was finished ; he was short of breath, his nose 
and lips bleeding, and his jaw-bone aching as if an iron 
weight were fastened to his chin. Suddenly, he threw t>oth 
fists forward in a blind, hopeless movement; and Bill Rash¬ 
leigh, with one last, swinging blow, stretched him full length 
upon the ground. 

” There,” said he, taking his coat from Irben, ” I think 
you'll remember that for the rest of your life.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE FINAL MATCH. 



runs were Herrick’s worth against the First Eleven bowling 
of Grimwood and Smith ? 

At two o’clock the whole school was congregated around 
the cricket-field, when Howlett and Savage tossed up, and 
Herrick’s lost the toss. Howlett decided to bat, going in 
first himself with a boy named Clarke. 

From the very beginning of the School House innings 
it was apparent that Howlett meant business. The 
Captain of Cricket was, indeed, in his finest form. He 
treated Rashleigh's bowling with cautious and profound 
respect ; but the other bowlers—Haley, Savage and Moss 
—he punished to all quarters of the field. 

Throughout the afternoon, Rashleigh was never given 
a rest ; Savage could not afford to risk a double change. 
Rashleigh bowled with infinite patience, losing neither his 
length nor his deadly break from the off ; and yet wickets 
came few and far between, by reason of the fact that 
Howlett kept most of Rashleigh’s bowling to himself. 

With the total at sixty-seven, Rashleigh bowled Clarke, 
who had made most of the runs. Then Howlett scored 


T HE following morning at breakfast Mr. Herrick 
observed two very disfigured faces at the table. 
Irben had a cut lip and sundry suspicious-looking 
bumps upon the forehead. Moss had a black eye 
and a bruise on the cheek, and seemed to find some difficulty 
in eating. Mr. Herrick drew his own conclusions which, 
as we know, were quite erroneous—as the conclusions of 
house-masters are sometimes likely to be. 

The master of the Modern Sixth looked long and amazedly 
at the boy at the top of the form. He had never before 
suspected that Irben’s was a combative nature. However, 
he asked no questions. 

The credulous and polite gentleman who presided over 
the Upper Fourth was more inquisitive, and even inclined 
to be flippant. 

“ Ah, Moss,” said he, adjusting his spectacles, “ how did 
you get that black eye ? ” 

The form laughed, for Herrick’s House had spread the 
story over the school. Moss frowned, and directed the 
eye in question upon the opened page of a Latin grammar. 

" I fell against a mantelpiece,” said he. And the polite 
form-master smiled. 

“ Indeed 1 ” he observed. ” I hope you did no material 
damage to the mantelpiece.” 

Thus was the matter ended, but not forgotten. It con¬ 
tinued a topic of conversation through¬ 
out the school for several days, until, 
in fact, the eve of the Final House 
Match. Which gave ample time for 
black eyes and swollen lips to assume 
their normal proportions. 

The fatal day was a Saturday, for the 
Final was always played on a half¬ 
holiday ; and that Saturday was looked 
forward to throughout the week with 
almost feverish expectancy, by no 
means confined to Herrick’s and the 
School House ; for, indeed, the whole of 
Welby was vitally concerned with the 
fate of the Cup. 

At Herrick’s, both breakfast and 
dinner were silent meals—or rather, 
speech came only in whispers. Grave 
issues were at stake. Would Howlett, 
the School House Captain, settle down 
to one of his phenomenal hundreds ? 

Would Savage survive the initial overs 
throughout which his destiny was al¬ 
ways in the hands of the little gods 
—or possibly demons—who control the 
wheels of chance ? Would Bill Rash¬ 
leigh be in form ? In short, how many 


“ Moss stood over him, his chin thrust forward and his teeth clenched tightly. ‘ That’ll teach you a lesson,’ said he.' 

(See page 65 .) 
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Silhouettes of Navy Life.—Jack Ashore. III. 


sixteen off one over of Haley’s, and eighty was registered 
on the board when Rashleigh managed to secure the 
second wicket. 

And then, when things seemed more than hopeless, 
Rashleigh clean bowled Howlett with a ball that would 
have accounted for anyone. It came sharp off the pitch, 
breaking a foot and a half from the off, whipping off the 
leg bail without moving a stump. 

After the Captain of Cricket’s dismissal, Herrick’s 
prospects became momentarily brighter; for Rashleigh 
got two more wickets in as many overs. And then the 
School House tail wagged valiantly, as Bill Rashleigh 
tired ; and the side was out for the quite formidable total 
of two hundred and one. 

On Monday, after afternoon school, the house match 
was continued. These inter-house matches went on from 
day to day, being played out to a finish. 

Grimwood, a slow medium bowler, opened the School 
House attack. Savage played carefully forward to the 
first three balls, sending them back to the bowler. To the 
next ball, however, he stepped out, and drove it beautifully 
to the boundary, amid cheers from Herrick’s juniors who 
were assembled around the rails. 

If Savage’s four in the first over had pleased Herrick’s 
supporters, the second over was destined to afford them 
even greater delight. Rashleigh showed his finest form 
from the start. The bowler was a boy named Smith who 
bowled first change lor the first eleven, and whose deliveries 
were terrifically fast. The first ball went to the boundary 
beyond third man, and at the next another four was 
registered by a drive past extra-cover. Three overs saw' 
twenty on the board, and Rashleigh, cutting Smith for 
a three, sent up the thirty after two overs more. 

“ He’ll tonk up fifty in no time, at this rate,” observed 
an enthusiastic junior, lying on his face in the grass before 
a bag of cherries. 

“ More likely a hundred,” remarked his friend, as 
sanguine as he was loyal. 

They looked innocently happy. They even attempted 
to sing. 

And the very next ball—a slow one for a change—Bill 
Rashleigh was cleanly stumped about three yards out of 
his ground. 

A shout—that was like the storming of a front-line 
trench—went up from the School House partisans, and 
School House caps were hurled into the air. As for Bill 
Rashleigh, when he reached the pavilion, he looked like one 
who has lost a dear relation. 

Haley was the next man in. He had made several useful 
scores for the First Eleven, and as long as he was there to 
partner Savage, there was still a chance that Herrick’s 


would reach the total made by their 
rivals. But, after Rashleigh’s dis¬ 
missal, Savage seemed to lose con¬ 
fidence, realising, perhaps, that the 
bulk of the responsibility now rested 
upon himself. Twice Grimwood got 
dangerously near his stumps ; and 
then, Haley, endeavouring to run a 
short run, was thrown out from 
cover-point. 

Moss, the next man in, made five, 
before he was bowled by Smith. 
And the following over, the disaster 
was made complete. Savage played 
back to a ball that broke from the 
off, which bowled him off his pads. 

There had been thirty-two runs 
for no wicket down, and now the 
board read : 43—4—17. A pretty 
pitiful situation; and, moreover, 
Herrick's had a tail. With the ex¬ 
ception of their four members of the 
First Eleven, the team—as we have 
already pointed out—was composed 
largely of “ rabbits.” 

To describe the procession that 
followed, from the pavilion to the pitch, and back again 
to the pavilion, would be of interest to no one but a 
professional pedestrian. Pads were no sooner put on than 
they were taken off. For fifteen minutes, it seemed as if 
some boy, clothed in flannels and bat under arm, walked 
in nervous solitude upon the grass. 

And all this time the School House cheers were deafening. 
Herrick’s juniors looked on in gloomy silence. In the end. 
which came at half-past three exactly, the house was all 
out for the miserable total of fifty-one. Irben, who went 
in last, managed by a fluke to break his duck. 

To express the matter in plain arithmetic, the School 
House on the first innings had obtained a lead of one 
hundred and fifty. It was not possible to disguise the 
fact—much as Herrick’s juniors tried to do so—that the 
School House was in a fair way to winning the Cricket Cup. 

There was no time for further play that day ; and the 
match w r as to be continued the following Wednesday, the 
next half-holiday. Since there was no such thing as a 
“ follow on ” in these matches, the School House would 
have to bat again. 

Now, cricket is more than glorious by dint of its uncer¬ 
tainty. It is a game in which the sun, and the weather 
generally, must ever play a leading part. It is to be placed 
on record that throughout the whole of Monday night it 
never ceased to rain—a fine, drizzling rain that soaked well 
into the loam of which the cricket field of Welby School 
was composed. 

Bill Rashleigh was a medium bowler, who bowled with 
his head, and who could break both ways. On a wet 
wicket he was particularly deadly, as he had proved more 
than once in First Eleven matches. In consequence, when 
the School House w r ent in to bat at two o’clock punctually 
on Wednesday afternoon, they w f ere called upon to lace 
a very different situation. There was not a boy in Welby 
who was not upon the cricket ground to see the continua¬ 
tion of the match. The turf was still dangerously greasv 
from the rain, but now the sun was out. Bill Rashleigh 
led Herrick's eleven on to the field, and shortly afterwards 
Howlett and Smith came out to bat. 

Rashleigh's first over was a maiden, of such character 
as to show that he meant business. Of all the bowlers 
Savage had tried in the first innings Haley had been the 
most successful ; and it was Haley to whom was assigned 
the task of keeping runs down at the other end. Five, 
however, were scored off his first over, and Howlett again 
looked like getting runs. 

But the situation changed as in a flash. The third baJl 
of Rashleigh’s second over clean bowled Smith, and the 
third sent back Grimwood. Howlett then made it perfectly 
clear that he intended to keep the bowling to himself ; a. 11 cl 
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in this he succeeded for five overs, bringing the score up to 
nineteen, though he himself was far from being at home 
with Rashleigh. 

Haley took the third wicket. The batsman sent an 
easy chance to Irben, which the foreigner looked for a 
moment like dropping. Howlett, who had called and 
crossed, was much annoyed to find that it was the last 
ball of the over, and he had thereby lost the bowling. 

Two more wickets fell during Rashleigh’s next over. 
The telegraph board registered 21—5—3. 

The sixth wicket fell at 23, the seventh at 26. Howlett 
was still a thorn in Herrick’s side, though he had scored 
only fifteen. Haley secured the eighth wicket from a catch 
in the slips. And the next over—Rashleigh’s—was sen¬ 
sational. 

The first ball beat the batsman and all but bowled him. 
The second—a half-volley—was punished as it deserved. 
The batsman jumped out of his ground, and appeared to 
have sent it to the boundary. He had not got sufficiently 
on top of it, however ; and the ball was travelling between 
the bowler and mid-off, about four feet from the ground, 

when Rashleigh 
hurled himself to 
the left and 
caught it left- 
handed,. amid a 
thunder of ap¬ 
plause. 

The next man 
in flicked a single 
to leg, which 
brought Howlett 
down to the 
batting end. 


Rashleigh was plainly straining every nerve ; for he 
knew now that every run might count. He pitched his 
next ball a good length on the leg stump, whence it broke 
across to the off, and in doing so, just shifted the off stump 
sufficiently to cause a bail to fall to the ground. Neither 
Rashleigh himself, nor even the wicket keeper, realised at 
first that Howlett had been bowled, and that the School 
House were all out for thirty-five. 

Still, Herrick's chances were even yet remote. In their 
second innings they required one hundred and eighty-five 
to equal, or one hundred and eighty-six to win. This 
was a task w'hich, on that wicket, both the cricket masters 
and the school professional considered w r ell-nigh impossible. 
The pitch had been cut up considerably ; though it w'as 
not so greasy as it had been earlier in the afternoon, it was 
no longer true ; balls had a habit of getting up nastily, or 
else shooting. 

For all that, Herrick’s—whether they liked it or not— 
were obliged to go in to bat. There were still three hours for 
play ; for the School House innings had not lasted an hour. 
Everything depended upon Savage and Rashleigh, and in a 
lesser degree upon Haley and Moss. 

The way in which the tw T o prefects opened the innings 
spoke as much for their nerve and courage as for their 
abilities as batsmen. Neither took any risk ; even Rash¬ 
leigh was cautious. Fifty was up for no wickets, Savage 
playing his own showy game, scoring by late cuts and 
glides to leg whenever he got a chance, Rashleigh punishing 
every loose ball without pity or discrimination. 

Sixty appeared on the board. Howlett trying a double 
change, took off Smith and Grimwood, and put on himself, 
and a boy called W right, to bowl. Now, Howlett was a 
great public-school bat, but an indifferent bowler ; and 
Rashleigh showed him as much by sending up the seventy 
off his very first over. 

In the pavilion, Irben was shouting himself hoarse. The 
School House juniors were unusually silent and reserved, 

though still inwardly con¬ 
fident ; for a hundred and 
eighty - five was quite a 
sufficient lead. 

“If only w r e had done 


" The spectators raced 
on to the field, and laid hold 
of Rashleigh and of Irben. 
There followed struggles, confusion, uproar, 
and noise. And then all Herrick’s juniors 
dashed up the pavilion steps with Bill Rashleigh and Irben 
shoulder high.’’ (Sre page 72 . 
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something like this in the first innings,” sighed the critical 
junior we have seen before. 

Ah, if only we had ! ” said the other, slowly shaking his 
head. ” My word, look at that! ” 

It was one of Bill Rashleigh’s phenomenal sixes, out of 
the ground and over the road. Wright, the bowler, was 
biting his nails ; Howlett, hands deep in pockets, was 
pacing impatiently to and fro, and ” 80 ” appeared on the 
telegraph board. 

The next over. Savage went, caught at mid-on off 
Howlett. The change, in spite of its disastrous start, had 
not been without effect. 

Savage walked into the pavilion amidst cheering. He 
had made thirty-nine, and the partnership had registered 
eighty-three, and Rashleigh was only 
wanting six more runs for his fifty. 

Herrick’s were still ninety runs be¬ 
hind. 

With the help of Moss and Haley, 

Rashleigh managed to bring the score 
up to one hundred and twenty, when 
Moss was caught in the slips. The 
School House was still confident of 
victory, for Herrick’s rabbits ” 
were of no account. 

A short stand was made by Cun¬ 
ningham, the third prefect, but he 
never looked like staying; and with 
eight wickets down Herrick’s were 
still fifty runs behind. 

The next man in was bowled first 
ball, and the match seemed as good 
as over. Irben could not be ex¬ 
pected to stay, and Grimwood was 
bowling well. 

To the surprise of every one, Irben 
survived those five balls. He was 
rather white in the face, and it can¬ 
not be placed on record that he 
handled his bat at all confidently, 
but the fact remains that he held it 
straight, that he played forward with 
precision, and kept his wicket up. 

To the first ball of the next over 
Rashleigh sprang about a yard and a 
half out of his ground, hitting out in 
a manner that spelt desperation. He 
missed it, and got back into his 
crease in the nick of time, being 
within a fraction of a second of get¬ 
ting stumped. It w r as then that a 
singular incident occurred. 

P. N. Irben walked down the 
pitch his bat under his arm, and intimated that he wished 
to speak to Rashleigh. 

*' I think it would be best,” said he, in a whisper, ” if 
you played your usual game. If you hit out on this wicket 
you’re bound to go. I’ll do my best to stay with you.” 
And then he added, with a smile : " But, of course, I 
can’t be sure.” 

Rashleigh looked at him in amazement. At first, he 
was inclined to laugh ; and then he recognised the wisdom 
of Irben's w r ords. He must play his usual game, and trust 
to luck. 

'* His usual game ” not only accounted for nine runs 
that over, but it brought him down to the bowler’s 
end. He scored a three off the first ball and would 
have run four, had not Irben rightly ordered him 
back. Had he risked it, he would certainly have been 
run out. 

The remaining balls of that over Irben not only played 
correctly but he actually scored another three by means of 
a risky stroke through the slips. 

The next over the foreigner called forth a roar of applause 
by hitting a half-volley to leg clean into the pavilion, and 
later he scored a single with a forward stroke which the 
bowler failed to stop. 


Herrick’s were now only thirty runs behind. The excite¬ 
ment was intense. It was clear that Rashleigh, who had 
been quite calm and self-possessed throughout, was now 
extremely nervous. On two occasions he was within an 
ace of being stumped. Irben, on the other hand, appeared 
wholly at his ease. He knew what he had to do, and 
seemed quite prepared to do it. 

Howlett showed something of the craft of a cricket 
captain by putting on his fast bowler at this critical stage. 
The wicket was worn badly, balls were bumping worse than 
ever. But Irben stood up to the fast bowler like a man 
and weathered three appeals for leg before. Then he took 
full advantage of a full pitch on his middle stump, hitting it 
clean round to square leg for another four. 

Irben unfortunately had only two 
strokes. He had learnt to play for¬ 
ward with a straight bat, and thus 
stop a good ball. He had also at¬ 
tained the accomplishment ol step¬ 
ping back and pulling balls that 
were pitched too short. These two 
strokes he practised with assiduity. 
Though he did not look a strong 
boy, he could hit uncommonly hard. 

Whether or not Howlett was wise 
in putting himself on to bowl is a 
question that cannot be answered. 
Probably he was ; for though—as 
we have said—he was not much of 
a bowler, he had a great knowledge 
of the game, which at critical 
moments like this is better than any 
amount of skill. He had an idea in 
his head that he could bowl Irben 
with a yorker. This was no doubt 
correct; the only unfortunate thing 
about it—as far as Howlett himself 
was concerned — was that he was 
unable to bowl a yorker whenever 
he wanted to. 

The first time he tried, he de¬ 
livered a full pitch, which Irben 
promptly whacked to the boundary'. 
On the next occasion he sent down 
a half - volley that the Russian 
treated with profound respect, play r - 
ing forward to the ball with scru¬ 
pulous care. 

Rashleigh had hard luck in the 
next over by hitting the middle 
stump at the bowler’s end, when he 
should have got a four. 

This bout of hard hitting caused 
Howlett to put another man in the deep. Fours were 
expensive when the fate of the Cricket Cup trembled in 
the balance. 

It was then that Irben walked up to Rashleigh and 
whispered three words—” Tip and run." 

And they played it to perfection. For three overs the 
second prefect and the Russian gloried in the joys of tip 
and run. They ran for everything ; they backed each 
other up like starters in a hundred y'ards race. They 
flustered the field, and brought forth cheers, cat-calls, and 
war-whoops from the spectators. 

Such a state of affairs could not last for ever. But 
tip and run had served its purpose ; Herrick’s wanted 
but five runs to win. Howlett called in his field, so that 
they were standing round the batsmen like a crowd 
about a park orator or a cheap-jack in the streets. 
Irben scored a single by a forward stroke to cover- 
point, and then found that he had to face the bowling 
for another over. 

At this juncture, the silence on the cricket field was 
intense. If a wicket did not fall in the course of the next 
few balls, Herrick's had again won the Cup. 

Howlett braced himself for a final effort. He looked at 
Irben for quite a long time, before going back to make his 
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delivery. He appeared to wish to sum the Russian up. 
Irben did not appear dismayed. 

Howlett's first ball was of good length and straight on 
the middle stump. Irben came boldly out of his ground, 
with a kind of sweeping forward stroke, and sent it back 
to the bowler, rolling slowly along the ground. 

The next two balls were precisely the same in every 
detail ; but the next was shorter by at least two feet. 
Irben stepped right back, almost on to his wicket. He 
was seen to shorten his bat in a manner that was pecu¬ 
liarly his own. And then he hit as if his very life was 
at stake. 


Ai d he had hit the ball fair and true with the middle of 
his bat. It whizzed like a bullet past the heads of the 
fielders who were standing within ten yards of the batting 
crease. It flew like a bird straight for the boundary 
between square-leg and long-on, and pitched over the heads 
of the spectators —a six ! The Cricket Cup w r as won. 

As one man the spectators raced on to the field, and laid 
hold of Rashleigh and of Irben. There followed struggles, 
confusion, uproar, and noise. And then all Herrick’s 
juniors dashed up the pavilion steps with Bill Rashleigh 
and Irben shoulder high. It was at once tremendous and 
amazing. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN TERROREM. 



OR the few r remaining weeks of 
the term—in the unanimous 
opinion of Herrick’s House 
and the greater part of the 
school—P. N. Irben was a 
foreigner no more. It was a 
generally accepted fact, from 
the Sixth Form to the First, 
that Irben had won the Cricket 
itT F ^ Cup for his house. No doubt, 

Rashleigh had played splen¬ 
ic Fl^^Vmwk didly, and Savage had done 

more than his share; but, as 
leading members of the First Eleven, much had been 
expected of them. Nothing, on the other hand, had ever 
been expected of the Russian. 

And the sum total of all this was that Irben sprang into 
popularity at a bound ; he became a well-known figure in 
the school. He had been knowm before by few, and by 
those few only as an exceedingly brilliant scholar in the 
Modem Sixth ; and since he was neither a prefect nor an 
athlete this had counted for nothing in the junior-school. 
He was now pointed out by loquacious juniors as the boy 
w'ho had won the Ciicket Cup for Herrick’s. 

It was also about this time that Irben began to receive 
telegrams with amazing frequency. They usually arrived 
m the evening, shortly after tea. At the same time the 
amount of his correspondence increased ; he wrote three or 
four letters daily ; and at breakfast it was not an uncommon 
thing to see as many as a dozen letters, piled one on top 
of the other, on the Russian’s plate. 

There were many attempts to get the truth out of him, 
to discover the rhyme and reason of all these telegrams and 
letters. Even Rashleigh’s curiosity was aroused. 

“ Look here,” said Rashleigh once, as they w'ere walking 
over from the School. ” Whatever in the world do your 
friends find to write about ? ” 

Irben shrugged his shoulders. 

” Many things,” said he. ” At present it is a strike— 
such as sometimes you have in England.” 

“ Dock labourers and that sort of thing ? ” 

” Much the same,” said Irben. “ You see, in my 
country, I am interested in a large munition factory, near 
the Prussian border, and the workers have gone on strike.” 

Rashleigh was silent a moment. It always took him 
a moment cr so to get hold of an idea. 

*‘ I suppese,” said he, at last, ” that's where all your 
tin comes from ? You’ve always got more money than you 
know what to do with.” 

” Yes,” said Irben, with a smile. ” I suppose it is.” 

Moss, on the other hand, w'as neither so credulous nor 
so polite. Since the fight at the water jump, he and the 
Russian had hardly spoken to one another. Moss was 
vindictive by nature ; and he was hardly likely to forget 
the thrashing he had received at Bill Rashleigh’s hands on 
the foreigner’s account. Indeed, he was the only boy in 
the house who did not now evince a kind of gratitude for 
Irben, for having partnered Rashleigh in the house-match 
with such success that the Cricket Cup now reposed upon 


its bracket in the common-room of Herrick’s. Even 
Haley, Moss’s former confederate, now left the foreigner 
in peace. But Moss himself remained openly hostile, and 
seldom lost an opportunity of insulting the Russian. The 
very fact that nowadays his idea of humour seldom met 
with popular approval discouraged him not in the least. 
Indeed, he felt a kind of senseless pride in his own physical 
strength, in the fact that he was well able to stand 
alone. In all probability it was actually because of this 
that he ventured much too far; for one evening, after 
preparation, the cloud burst with a suddenness that took 
every one by surprise. 

In half an hour, the bell would ring for the house to troop 
off to the dormitories ; and for that half hour, certain boys 
—of whom Moss himself was one—were at a loose end for 
anything worthy to be called amusement. Irben w r as 
busy writing at a desk. 

” Oh, chuck it ! ” cried Moss, and without warning 
emptied an inkpot on the letter the foreigner was writing. 

Irben looked up and bit his lip. 

“ You’ve not come to Welby to sling ink to all the 
bestial mujhiks in the benighted land you come from. 
Why the dickens don’t you show that you’re alive ? ” 

” What else is there to do ? ” said Irben. 

” Hollyhocks! ” cried Moss, as the idea entered his head. 

Now, ” hollyhocks ” is a pastime—a species of horse¬ 
play—much beloved by the congregated young and 
irresponsible, whose bones are unbreakable and who 
rejoice in unlimited noise. It is played thus. A selected 
and most unfortunate youth is made to bend down facing 
the wall. Another stations himself in a similar attitude 
immediately behind him, and then a third, and possibly 
a fourth. And then the fun begins. 

The ” first man in,” with a flying jump, after the fashion 
of ” leap frog,” propels himself into the air, and lands 
straddle-legged on the back, or neck, or skull, of one of 
the unfortunates. Others follow on his heels—the quicker 
in succession the merrier—until the ” hollyhock ” is 
positively bursting w r ith blossom, or boys, piled one on 
top of the other. Finally, the bottom tier gives way— 
and backs and necks are only human—and the whole 
structure collapses to the floor—a confused mass of squalling 
juveniles, boots and arms and crumpled collars. In the 
opinion of Moss, who always made a point of being one 
of the last to vault upon the human bridge, an excellent 
game to be encouraged, as tending to harden the sinews 
of the young. 

" Come, get a move on,” cried Moss to Irben. ** We’ll 
build up a hollyhock, and you shall be first man down.” 

” If you wall pardon me,” said the Russian, in his quaint, 
punctilious way of speaking, ” I have something of greater 
importance to do.” 

“ Oh, have you ? Then, you can give these highly 
important matters a rest for a bit.” 

“I’d rather not,” said Irben. 

” You funk it ? ” asked Moss. 

The Russian waved a hand. ” I funk nothing,” said 
he. ” I merely tell you, I have letters to write, and I 
intend to write them.” 
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For a moment it was a question of will-power ; and in a 
combat such as that Moss was hardly likely to get the 
b'st of it. 

Like most of his breed, however, he was the master 
of a peculiar kind of cunning. He knew the weight of 
popular opinion, and he knew also the popularity of “ holly¬ 
hocks," which was a dangerous game in more ways than 
one. It was seldom played without somebody being hurt, 
or a prefect or Mr. Herrick himself appearing on the scene, 
attracted by the uproar. Moss turned to the other boys. 

“ Who's for hollyhocks ? he asked. " Hands up ! " 

The suggestion had already met with tacit, but unanimous, 
approval. The Russian found himself alone in opposition. 
Shrugging his shoulders, he went to his desk, collected 
his papers and put them carefully away. 

Now, then,” said Moss ; *' down you go. And the 

first chap that funks will get a hiding.” 

Irben stationed himself close to the wall. Gallagher, 
under compulsion, took post behind him. And then, 
amidst cheers, shouting and laughter, the common-room 
boys piled themselves up, one on top of the other. Irben, 
Gallagher and three others, at the bottom, did their best 
to take the strain. Moss, who was the self-constituted 
master of the ceremonies, reserved the last place for himself. 


Before he jumped, he took careful note of the exact 
position of Irben. He then vaulted to the extreme end 
of the line, and as he did so, purposely brought down his 
left heel upon the side of Irben’s cheek. At the same time 
the whole human mass began to rock and sway ; Gallagher 
was the first to collapse, and a minute later there was 
a heap of boys upon the floor, six deep, struggling, kicking, 
shouting, some in boisterous glee and some because they 
were hurt. 

One by one, they extricated themselves, puffing and 
blowing and laughing still. Irben was the last to get to 
his feet. When he did so, it was observed that his face 
was very •white, and that across his cheek-bone was a 
great cut from which blood was flowing freely. His teeth 
were clenched as he marched straight up to Moss. 

” You did that on purpose,” said he. 

Moss laughed; but there w'as something about the 
aspect of the Russian that made his laughter seem forced. 
In fact Irben was trembling from head to foot with passion. 

“ You did that on purpose,” he repeated. ” I demand 
an apology—now ! ” 

Moss was quite aware that in any passage of arms with 
P. N. Irben he could rely upon his own strength and agility. 
In consequence, the Russian’s words appeared merely 
boastful ; for, although he had spoken in a manner that 
was wholly confident, Trben could hardly imagine that he 



“ Moss looked sheepishly about him. Had he and Irben been alone, doubtless he would have climbed down. • • • 
‘Fire/ said he, ‘and be blowed to you!' And P. N. Irben fired.” (See page 74.) 
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down, removed a few volumes, put in his hand—and 
drew forth a revolver. 

“ Now,” said he, quite calmly. He appeared to have 
mastered himself. 44 Beg my pardon—or I shoot ! ” 

The whole common-room gasped. A revolver in a 
public school ! If the truth be told, they were frightened. 
They liked neither the look of Irben, nor the look of the 
revolver, which glittered dangerously in the gaslight. 

“ It isn’t loaded,” murmured Moss. But there was not 
much confidence in his tones. 

” I’m waiting,” said the Russian. ” I give you ten 
seconds—and no more.” 

Moss looked sheepishly about him. Had he and Irben 
been alone, doubtless he would have climbed down and 
surrendered. That was more than he was prepared to do, 
however, before the eyes of the whole house. Besides, he 
had a shrewd suspicion—as well as a devout hope—that 
the weapon was not loaded. 


44 Fire,” said he, ” and be blowed to you ! ” 

And P. N. Irben fired. As Rashleigh found out after¬ 
wards, Irben had been trained in the use of firearms since 
his childhood, and was an expert marksman. The leaden 
bullet cut through the lobe of one of Moss’s large, protruding 
ears. 

Moss let out a cry of pain. It was just as if his ear had 
been sliced off with a coach-whip. And at that moment 
the door opened, and Mr. Herrick entered. Close upon 
the house-master’s heels were Savage, Rashleigh, and the 
other prefects. 

” Whatever’s this ? ” exclaimed the master. 

No one said a word. 

“ Firearms in the house ! ” 

Irben stepped forward. 

41 It is mine, sir,” said he. 44 I have taught this coward a 
lesson.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE RUSSIAN'S SECRET. 


all the calamities that may 
befall a public schoolboy there 
is none greater, or more to be 
dreaded, than an interview 
with the Head Master upon 
the matter of some serious 
breach of discipline. Such 
was Irben’s fate. 

As to what the conclusion 
of that interview would be, 
there was never the smallest 
doubt. Mr. Herrick had re¬ 
ported the facts of the case 
as he knew them ; and Irben had nothing to say in his 
own defence. He might have spoken outright, and told 
the whole truth ; but he preferred to hold his peace. 

Few words were exchanged in that interview ; and ten 
minutes afterwards, Irben walked up the gravel path that 
led to the house from the garden-gate. 

He returned to the common-room and sat down upon his 
box. He was completely calm, and as unruffled in personal 
appearance as ever. It was before morning school; and 
the common-room was all eagerness to learn what had 
passed between Irben and the Head Master. And yet it 
was some moments before anyone ventured to speak. 

” What’s the verdict ? ” some one asked at last. 

The Russian pulled out his watch, looked at the time, 
and then rose to his feet. 

44 I’m expelled ,” said he. 

They stood perfectly still and speechless, regarding the 
boy who had been expelled. He was going slowly round 
the room, collecting his books and various belongings. 

That evening, when Mr. Herrick read the prayers with 
the prefects seated beside him, he was as black as a thunder¬ 
cloud. It might have been the funeral service—as, indeed, 
it was—the requiem of P. N. Irben’s career at an English 
public school. When prayers were ended, Bill Rashleigh 
took Irben to his study. 

44 Sit down, old chap,” said he. 

The Russian did so. He told the whole story from 
start to end ; and no sooner had he finished than Rashleigh 
sprang to his feet. 

44 Oh, it’s rotten ! ” he exclaimed. 44 Why ever didn’t 
you tell the whole truth ? You were a fool to keep fire¬ 
arms, and a bigger fool still to use them; but that cur drove 
you to it, and the fact that you are a foreigner has never 
been taken into consideration.” 

Irben smiled. 

44 I have not taken it as seriously as you think,” he 
answered. 44 1, at least, am not going to enter a profession 
where I shall be called upon to produce a certificate of 
moral character. I never meant to do more than hurt 
him ; and so long as my own conscience is undisturbed, 
there’s little or nothing for me to worry about. Do you 


read the papers ? ” he asked suddenly—a question that 
appeared to have nothing whatsoever to do with the matter 
at issue. 

Rashleigh shrugged his shoulders. 

44 I don’t read much, except the cricket and football 
news. But why do you ask ? ” 

44 Because,” said Irben, 44 if you had glanced at the 
foreign news during the past week, you would have seen 
that the situation in the Near East is alarming. I may be 
ordered to go back to Russia at any moment. 

44 People in England,” he went on, 44 appear to under¬ 
stand little or nothing of affairs in Eastern Europe. At 
the present moment, Austria threatens Serbia. No one 
in England—least of all, the British Government—seems 
to think that that matters a button to them. Another war 
in the Balkans, perhaps, with which London is not 
concerned.” 

Rashleigh shook his head. 

44 Well ? ” he prompted. 

44 It may be much more serious than a third Balkan 
War. The Serbians are Slavs ; and because they are Slavs, 
it becomes the sacred duty of the Tsar to uphold them 
against oppressors. I know Austria, and I know the 
Austrians will be neither merciful nor generous. Russia 
may be called upon to act. In which case it is possible 
that both Germany and France will intervene. Also. 
I know this—and few seem to realise it—Germany means 
war.” 

44 Germany ! ” exclaimed Rashleigh. 

44 I told you the other day,” Irben went on, 44 that there 
has been a large strike in a Russian munition factory which 
—to tell you the truth-—is mine. Well, that strike was 
stirred up, organised and financed by the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment. For some days I have been in close touch with 
those in Russia who are looking after my interests ; and 
everything points to the fact that Germany is preparing 
for war.” 

44 Your interests ? ” said the prefect. 44 And what are 
they ? ” 

44 I came to school in England,” said Irben, 44 in order 
to learn something of English methods that might be 
introduced into Russia to the benefit of the unfortunate 
but splendid people whom it is my privilege to govern.” 

44 To govern ! ” exclaimed Rashleigh. 44 Are you a kind 
of magistrate ? ” 

44 Something more,” said the other. 44 I am the only 
son of the late Grand Duke Sergius of Irben, a district of 
Courland that lies along the Baltic shore, between 
St. Petersburg and the German frontier, about three times 
the size of your principality of Wales, for which country 
I am directly responsible to the Tsar, where—to all intents 
and purposes—I am king.” 

44 Great Scott! ” said Rashleigh, and stared like one who 
beholds a ghost. 
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Irben smiled again. 

" There is not so much difference as you may think,” 
said he, ” between a Grand Duke and a second prefect— 
at least, the difference is mainly national.” 

” You are actually a Grand Duke ? ” said Rashlcigh. 

4i The Grand Duke Paul Nicholas, of Irben,” said the 
other. The prefect’s expression was absolutely rigid. 

” You yourself ? ” said Rashleigh. 

Irben bowed. 

” Great Scott !-” Rashleigh could get no farther 

than that. 

Then he sank into a chair, letting his arms hang limp. 

'* You seem a little surprised,” observed the Russian. 


" Surprised ! ” echoed the other. ” Surprised is hardly 
the word for it. But the most extraordinary part of the 
whole affair is that you've managed to keep this a secret 
from everybody at Welby. Doesn’t Herrick know ? ” 
Irben shook his head. " Nobody knows,” said he, 
” except yourself. I came to this school as a private 
individual. And it appears,” he added in a sadder tone, 
” it appears, I am to leave it as such.” 

It was then that Mr. Herrick entered Rashleigh’s study. 
As a rule, he knocked ; on this occasion he neglected to do 
so. 

said he, ” the Head Master wishes to see you 


Irben 
at once.” 

(To be continued.) 


Life-Sailors. 


T HERE’S mighty foo vessels that sail every day 

With naught but fair winds and smooth sea : 
The most of ’em meet with some weather that’s grey, 
Or hurricane blast,—sims to me ! 

But don’t 'e forget, now, when tempests scream loud, 

And waves like great sea-giants form, 

There’s blue sky an’ sunshine a-back o' each cloud— 

A haven ahead o’ the storm ! 


The pluckiest lad may ’ave moments o’ fear, 

The bravest ’ave moments o’ doubt l 
But ’e’ll pull ’isself up with a good British cheer 
And show that at heart 'e is stout 1 
There’s mighty foo vessels that sail every day 
With naught but fair winds and smooth sea, 

But the lad that just steadily steers for God’s bay, 

That sailor’s the sailor for me ! Lillian Gard. 


Wonders of the Yellowstone 


“f ■ ^HE bears in the park have grown so tame that they 
I come habitually about the hotels, and receive a great 
S amount of attention from tourists.” 

That rather surprising fact is mentioned as just one 
example of the teeming attractions of the Yellowstone National 
Park, America’s wonderland of natural phenomena. Yellow¬ 
stone Park is a high plateau surrounded by several ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains, 7500 feet above sea level, divided by peaks and 
elevations rising from 
one to three thousand 
feet higher, traversed 
by many rivers, and 
dotted with countless 
lakelets. The floor is 
broken by hundreds 
of spouting geysers 
and thousands of hot 
springs : there are 
scores of sputtering 
mud craters and an 
endless line of fissures 
in hill and plain, emit¬ 
ting columns of steam, 
and indicative of the 
nearness of internal 
fires. Said to be the 
thinnest on the globe, 
the crust of earth in 
these regions is so hot 
as to make it rather 
venturesome and ex¬ 
citing to walk about 
on the ” formations ” 
around these outlets. 

The park has an area 
of some 3,312 square 
miles, with a recently added forest reserve of 17,700 miles more. 

Most visitors are principally interested in the hundreds of 
geysers, the finest types of eruptive hot springs in the world. 
These are scattered everywhere on the plateau, the most noted 
being grouped in so-called geyser-basins, but none, so far as is 
known, have any underground connection. They all steam and 
rumble and hiss continuously, and just previous to a water 
upheaval the warnings become louder and more emphatic : then 
follows the remarkable sight of torrents of water shooting from 
the ground and projected in huge columns 5 to 60 feet in 
diameter, 5 to 250 feet high, and falling in cloudy veils of hot 
spray. The eruptive force sustains the water at its height for 
periods ranging from half a minute to half an hour. Each geyser 
maintains an individuality of its own, throwing the superheated 
contents of its tube always in the same form, time, and quantity. 


Most of them are fairly regular, but none perform with the clock¬ 
work exactness of *' Old Faithful,” which is the most perfect 
example of geyser phenomena in the universe. Its uniform periods 
of action are about sixty-five minutes apart, when its never- 
failing column of hot water and steam, with a few preliminary 
growds, shoots skywards 150 feet and plays 4^ minutes. Our 
picture shows the Grotto Geyser, one of peculiar formation. 

Yellowstone Lake is the highest navigable body of water on 

the continent, 7,741 feet 
above sea level. It is. 
twenty miles long by 
fifteen wdde, with banks 
covered by heavy forest. 
The water is fairly alive- 
with fish, making it a 
very paradise for an¬ 
glers. Thermal activity 
is in evidence all around 
its shores, and there is 
a famous spring on. 
whose rim a fisherman 
may catch his trout in 
the lake and whisk it 
into the boiling water 
to cook for his midday 
meal. The Chicago,. 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway brings visitors 
by tens of thousands to 
the park, many of them, 
spending their holidays 
there in permanent 
camps that are really 
comfortable hotels 
under canvas roofs. 

The Yellowstone is 
one of the most important game preserves in the United 
States. Its bears we have already mentioned. In seques¬ 
tered nooks and meadows are herds of buffalo, elk, and moose— 
the latter almost extinct elsewhere; on the mountains are 
big-horn sheep, goat, and antelope. The American beaver 
thrives in the valleys and streams, and fur - bearing small 
animals frolic everywhere. Birds of every description are 
protected, and the native wild flowers constitute the park one 
vast flow'er garden. Coniferae, quaking aspen, and hard-wood 1 
trees fill the forests, and willow thickets abound in the 
lowlands. The road system has an entrance on each of the 
four sides of the park, wdiich is policed by United States 
troops. “ See the chief sights in ten days and remember 
them a thousand years ” is one of the claims made for thet 
wondrous Yellowstone. 



The Grotto Geyser, Yellowstone Park, 
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War Notes and ^ 

Pictures. 


New Features of Fighting on Sea and Land. 


FASCINE ROADS. 

" Literally, for hundreds of miles at the Front the advance 
of the Allied troops has been rendered possible only by 
the fascine roads skilfully constructed by the British 
Engineers." 

1 hat is an extract from a recent war report. A fascine is a 
long faggot, or bundle of brushwood, that is used in military 
engineering for foundations of roads in marshy places. It is 
also employed for re-making roads that have been ruined by 
motor traffic. Every day during the war thousands of men 
have been busy constructing fascines. A cradle of five trestles 
is provided, the brushwood is laid in the cradle, carefully 
trimmed, and then bound with hcop iren, wire, withes, or 
spun yam. Each fascine is gauged exactly with two wooden 



levers connected by a chain, which instrument is known as 
a “ choker," and when finished the usual dimensions of a fascine 
are 18 feet in length by 9 inches in diameter. The weight cf 
such a fascine when dry is 140 lbs., and it will take four men 
fully one hour to make. While it is still resting in the cradle, an 
18-loot fascine can be quite conveniently cut into 9-foot orfi-fcct 
lengths, as required. The amount of wear that a fascine ror.cl 
will sustain comes as a revelation to persons used only to herd 
roads, and such a temporary highway is easily repaired with 
similar material. 

* * * 

CABLEMEN AND THE WAR. 

Truly wonderful as are the possibilities and the actual achieve¬ 
ments of wireless telegraphy, the war has proved that for 
transoceanic communication the electric cable continues to be 
•of priceless value. There is nothing to rival the reliability of 
its service, and only when the war is over shall we know of how 
the cables have helped to win it. The staffs, too, of our cable- 
stations abroad, at cable repairing alone they have done more 
than their bit ! It is the proud boast of these operators, who 
are many of them quite young men, that in instances where 
ingenuity can by any means solve a problem they are “ never 
whacked." In the outer seas the Germans cut many of our 
cables, the operators repaired them again, and flashed out 
messages enabling our ships to speedily track the foe. 

At one place an operator adapted just a common pickaxe to 
che purposes of a grapnel, and succeeded by this means in 
partially raising the heavy shore er.d of the cable where it had 
been cut. Without the least previous experience in handling 
or repairing cables, and with no proper appliances, he lifted the 
sea and shore ends of the heaviest type of cable, diving into and 
working under the sea, and securing the ends by ropes. By means 
of improvised rafts made of planks and barrels, he buoyed the 
ends and made a good connection between them with ordinary 
wire. There was no possibility of bringing the ends of the cable 
together, as they had been purposely towed widely apart by the 
German vessel, and no spare cable was available for filling the 
gap. 

That story is but a sample of many such. At various stations 
the Germans smashed all the apparatus, sometimes wreaking as 
much as £5,000 worth of damage. Directly they could do so, 
the operators popped back again, and reconstructed a number 
of instruments by piecing together serviceable parts from the 
remains of those damaged. Our sailors and our soldiers have 
nobly kept the flag flying, and our cablemen in all the seven 
seas have splendidly seen to it that the electric spark still 
circulates. 


THE BRITISH MARKSMAN. 

It is admitted by our Allies that on an average the shooting 
proficiency of the British soldier is splendid. That desirable 
result has been obtained largely by the adoption of settled stan¬ 
dards for shooting. Some of these standards may be here 
mentioned, they being certainly of interest to all:— 

Ability to load and fire ten well-aimed shots in one minute. 
Ability to load and unload, without firing, thirty cartridges in 
one minute, performed in a prone position and cartridges to be 
in their pouches. Ability to adjust the back-sight to any distance 
ordered in three seconds ; Territorial force five seconds. Ability 
to fire an accurately aimed snap shot in four seconds. Ability 
to recognise within thirty seconds any object in the landscape 
if clearly described, and to judge its distance. 

There are a good many more standards than these, and 
another valuable test is that the marksman is required to take 
up such a position on the ground or behind any cover as enables 
him to obtain the maximum of fire effect with the minimum of 
exposure. Ease and smartness in handling the rifle count for 
much when in action, and some of the best Continental military 
judges say that the British " Tommy " handles his weapon as 
if it were a shot-gun. That is a great compliment paid to th ' 
gun efficiency of our soldiers, and they owe much of it to the 
excellent system of standardisation in musketry training that 
the British Army authorities have evolved. 

* * * 

SIEGE GUNS e. TRENCHES. 

V NTiLthisWar the monster pieces of artillery that are known as 
siege-guns were, practically, only employed against fortifications. 
As its name implies, this ordnance was intended, and was 
used, for the demolition of fortresses. For the first time in 
history the guns have been freely used in the field, having been 
employed with complete success by the Allies to assist in the 



blowing up of the enemy’s barbed wire entanglements, excavated 
trenches, deep bomb-proofs and dug-outs and subterranean 
secret machine-gun emplacements. Enormous effort has been 
expended in getting these guns across country and near up to 
the firing line, for, being in reality siege-mortars, they are not 
long-range weapons. Taken on an average, it may be said that in 
order to project a shell two-and-a-half miles, the biggest siege- 
mortars toss the shell one-and-a-lialf miles high in the air. This 
small diagram illustrates the flight of a 750-ib. shell, as fired from 
one of the German n-inch monster mortars that smashed the 
forts of Namur and Liege. In wrecking the trench defences of 
the foe, that wonderfully powerful weapon, the French io*7-inch 
siege-mortar has done surprising work wherever it has been 
available. With its carriage, this gun weighs something like 
twenty-six tons, and it fires a 550-lb. shell charged with nitro¬ 
glycerine, picric acid, or, more effective still, trinitro-cotton 
wads packed into the projectile when wet. Such shells, dropping 
from a great height, penetrate, and by bursting shatter, the 
deepest concrete-reinforced trench defences. 
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Driving an Express Locomotive. 


Facts of the Footplate from an Old Engineman. Watch and Ward at 

Sixty Miles an Hour. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


to finish—stations and signals, levels, loops, junctions 
—in tact, what you might term the topogiaphy of the 
track. That is, supposing that you talked in that manner, 
which I do not. Anyway, you can take it from me. or 
test it if the directors will allow. You can also take it from 
me that blindfolded I could tell you on a run exactly 
where we were at any spot between London and Scotland. 
Bless you, besides that, I could tell you just what speed 
we were doing ! So could others who’ve been taking the 
trip as long as I have. 

“ Of course, in one of our short little chats, I can’t turn 
out the whole bag of tricks for you—I can only dip into 
it, as it were. Lubrication, that’s always food for thought. 
Too little oil and the bearings seize, too much and the engine 
clogs and gets full of deposit. Ever heard of trimmings, 
as we call them ? We make them ourselves, just to suit 
each oil-cup. They are formed of twisted copper wire 
and strands of worsted. The wire holds the trimming in 

position, and the 
worsted leads the oil 
nicely down on to the 
bearing that it is to 
lubricate. There’s a 
lot of knack in making 
and fixing trimmings. 
For each separate oil- 
cnp on the engine 
you’ve got to experi¬ 
ment about until you 
hit on exactly the 
number of worsted 
strands that will 
supply the right quan¬ 
tity of oil. Then you 
make a little stock of 
others exactly the 
same, so that there 
will be no bother when 
you w'ant a new trim¬ 
ming. 

“Mind you, fire, 
water and lubrication 
is really your fireman’s 
job. But the driver 
has to have his eyes 
upon all. On a run 
I’m so busy that, let 
alone the noise, I 
hardly ever say a w ord 
to my mate. Might 
say I hardly ever see 
him, because all the 
time I’m staring 
through the look-out 
window or watching 
the water and pres¬ 
sure gauges. Good 
driver and good fire¬ 
man always go to¬ 
gether, or else fast 
trains couldn’t keep in 
the time-table. Loco¬ 
motive cabs vary a 
lot, but all are more 
comfortable than they 
used to be. Our en- 


A S a general rule, it will be found that veterans of 

/\ all kinds are interesting people with whom to 
have a talk. They are wise persons who have 
had plenty of experience; therefore much is to 
be learned from them. For instance, take railway engine- 
drivers. The drivers of express locomotives are all veterans, 
for it iequires a good many years to work your way up from 
humble cleaner and greaser to the position of pilot of one 
of the mile-a-minute, non-stop, long-distance locomotives 
that pull the premier trains. Cool, steady, clear-headed, 
matter-of-fact fellow's as they are, their hearts are in their 
job, they delight to speak about their engines and all the 
routine of the rail. I confess that I thoroughly enjoy a 
chat with an old express driver, and so here, thus giving 
myself more enjoyment, I am going to repeat to you some 
of the observations and the hints and tips about engine¬ 
driving that one of the most trusted engine-drivers imparted 
to me the other day. With the preliminarv proceeding o f 
cleaning his oily 
hands upon a bunch of 
cotton waste, my very 
willing informant w T as 
soon giving me in¬ 
struction in this 
style:— 

'* Last time we had 
a little chat,” he said, 

" I told you that 
engines require nurs¬ 
ing—express engines 
in particular. On 
every big railway a 
number of engines will 
be built of the same 
class, and, bar their 
distinguishing names 
or numbers, all look¬ 
ing alike. Yet no two 
of those engines be¬ 
have alike when you 
come to drive them. 

Each one of them 
wants knowing, and 
it is only by know ing 
and nursing your 
engine that you can 
get the most out of it. 
the driver w f ho best 
understands the 
whims and ways of 
engines is the top- 
notcher of his pro¬ 
fession ; he will keep 
the best time and 
save the most coal in 
doing it. He, even 
though I myself sav 
it. is the laddie who 
will be selected to 
drive the Royal train. 

“ Now, you know, 
to drive one of the im¬ 
portant expresses you 
must learn your road 
thoroughly, every 
vard of it from start 


The Interior of the Cab of a Compound Express Passenger Engine, 
“Atlantic” Type, G.N.R. 
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DRIVING AN EXPRESS LOCOMOTIVE 


gineers pay much attention to it now, because they 
appreciate that on these long trips driver and fireman 
should be as happy as possible. On some lines 
there are seats in the cab for both men. Side draughts 
fairly riot about a badly designed express locomotive 
cab, and through them, years ago, I used to run thousands 
of miles with the ear-ache. 

f ‘ Fog—that is the worst item on the list, and it is when 
fog is about that you are jolly thankful you know every 
inch of the line. Sometimes it is only in passing stations 
and bridges that you can judge where you are. Sound 
tells me a great deal. I can hear if anything is wrong with 
the engine, and in clear weather the sound coming from 
the track as the train runs over it tells me just where¬ 
abouts I am. But fog, thick fog, most deceptively muffles 
and distorts all sounds, and then it is a case of straining 
your eyes until some familiar landmark or other oblig¬ 
ingly looms in sight out of the pea-soup atmosphere. 
Fog blurs the look-out windows, and in that way adds to 
the difficulty of vision. Then you have to put half 
your face outside and peer round the edge of the cab, 
which is not exactly a cosy pastime 
when the raw air is full of flying 
cinders. 

“ When the rails are greasy, skil¬ 
ful use of the sand-box is necessary 
if your long-distance train is to keep 
its running. Sanding the rails, 
though, wants delicate doing; by ex¬ 
cess of sanding you may stop your 
engine from slipping and at the same 
time throw up so much sand that it 
gets into the axle-boxes and ruins 
the bearings. A careful driver 
always looks to his sand-boxes before 
a run ; they should be filled with 
clean sand that has been dried and 
sifted, and that has been kept free 
from moisture. During windy 
weather, the sand is liable to blow 
away before it reaches the rails, for 
which reason we have welcomed the 
notion of steam sanding-gear. A 
locomotive fitted with this gear can 
have sand applied exactly between 
the wheels and rails by means of the 
regulator handle, without having to 
operate a separate lever for the 
purpose. The steam draws the sand 
from the boxes and sends it down 
pipes directly on to the rails. We 
have to sand both rails at the same 
time. In instances where a careless 
express driver has sanded only one 
rail, it has very likely put such a 
twist on the engine that a coupling 
rod has been broken. Years back 
there was a certain old driver on a 
line having heavy gradients out of 
London, who was so prodigal in using 
up the contents of his sand-boxes 
that he was familiarly known by the 
nickname of ' Bill Birdcage/ 


“ In order that he shall be what we call ‘ light on coal,’ 
an express driver must see that his engine is maintained 
in tip-top running condition. There are many minor 
adjustments that the driver himself can make. Any¬ 
thing that is at all more serious he should at once report, 
so that the engine may be overhauled in the shops, or, 
perhaps, pay a visit to the boiler-makers. Leaky joints 
and valves cause loss of power through escaping steam, 
leaky fire-boxes and tubes increase the coal consumption. 
For those reasons a driver requires to critically examine 
his engine after every run, in addition to watching and 
listening for any sign of something being w'rong while 
actually running. Listening and watching 1 Yes, and 
smelling also, for I can invariably scent out an over¬ 
heated bearing simply by sniffing. Wonderful man, 
this talkative old engine-driver, perhaps you will say 1 
Nevertheless, it’s all fact, and, you see that such ability, 
which is really necessary for the work, comes from con¬ 
centration on the duties and long familiarity with 
them. 

“Some of our little trials and troubles I have already 
touched upon. Here is another com¬ 
plaint of the kind that is rather 
curious. At certain places on most 
main lines there are water pick-ups 
for the express engines—long troughs 
between the rails, whence the water 
is forced up to the engine by lower¬ 
ing a feed-pipe into the trough. The 
engine that I am now driving takes 
up nearly 2,000 gallons of water in 
that way at one drink. Well, what 
I was going to tell you is that to¬ 
wards autumn,or after a gale of wind, 
the pick-ups may cause us trouble. 
The reason of it is that fallen leaves 
float on top of the water in the 
trough, get driven up into the water 
tank, and there choke the outlet 
pipe.” 

Although there was plenty more 
to be said, effluxion of time, as the 
lawyers phrase it, then put an end 
to the discourse. In order to lend 
completeness to this brief account 
concerning express engine-driving, I 
give also a photograph of the interior 
of the cab of No. 292 Compound 
Express Passenger Engine of the 
“ Atlantic ” type, G.N.R. Upon 
that print, Mr. TI. N. Gresley, the 
Locomotive Engineer to the Great 
Northern Railway, has very kindly 
indicated the names of the various 
arrangements on the footplate that 
are provided for the use of the 
driver. This footplate, convenient 
for illustration purposes, has two 
reversing levers, one for the high 
pressure and one for the low. Most 
of the G.N.R. engines are non-com¬ 
pound, and have, therefore, only 
one reversing lever. 



THE “ B.O.P.” PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

Mr. H. Mortimer Batten. 


The author of numerous stories and articles in the 
" B.O.P.” dealing with Canadian life, Mr. Mortimer 
Batten has had many years’ experience of the. North- 
West. “ A born wanderer,” he left England for 
Canada at seventeen. He was a member of the first 
survey party to cross the Rocky Mountains over the 
route of the Graud Trunk Pacific Railway to Prince 
Rupert. Mr. Batten has been prospector, surveyor, 
forest-ranger, and motor-boat driver. Early in the 
War he served as a motor-cyclist dispatch-rider. 


The Walking Tour. 


H E takes the hillside cheerily ; he whistles in the lane ; 

He trudges merrily along in sun, or cloud, or rain ! 
He, smiling, “ makes the best of it “ ; he laughs when 
some might sigh ; 

He culls the blossoms (not the weeds) which near the footpath 
lie. 

His boyish eyes are open wide to catch the beams of light 
Upon the landscape near and far, with clear, unerring sight; 


His ears are open to the songs of birds and psalming breeze 1 
He loves the scent of hayfields, flowers, of moorlands, forest- 
trees 1 

And when the hills of life, some day, may stand full high before. 
And when the track of right is rough for feet just travel-sore, 

I like to think that sturdy heart—that joy in all that’s fair- 

Will help my laddie, grown to man, to do his journey-share 1 

Lillian Gard. 
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Fig. x. 

A Hole and Coin Trick. 



Fig. 2 . 

A Hole and Coin Trick. 


T HE advent of winter, with its long dark evenings, brings 
us all back to the fireside. What more pleasant occupa¬ 
tion is there, when several companions thus meet, than 
the solving of puzzles ? Below I give a selection of 
“posers” that will try the abilities of my 
readers to the full. Many, though seemingly 
difficult, wdll be found quite simple in their 
solution. Lastly, they will cost nothing to 
prepare; pencil and paper and a pair of 
scissors are all that you require. i 

A Hole and Coin Trick. —This is a trick / 

which our youngest readers may learn in a few Mk 

minutes. Cut a hole (with a small pair of 
scissors), the size of a sixpence, in the centre ^^ 4422 ^ 

of a piece of writing paper about six inches 
square, and ask any of your friends if they \ 

can pass a penny through the hole without 
tearing the paper. When they compare the [ 
size of the penny with the small hole, they l 
will no doubt think it quite impossible and 
“ give it up.” You will then have the pleasure I 

of showing them what a very simple trick j 
it is. 

First fold the paper across the centre of 
the hole and place a penny into the fold as 
shown in fig. i. Then hold the comer of the 
paper marked A with the thumb and finger Jfl > 

of the left hand, and the comer marked B J/! 

in the same manner with the right hand, 4 III Hu 

and bend the paper as shown in fig. 2. The 
penny may then be gently pushed through Figure-he 

the hole without tearing the paper. An old, 
well-worn coin is best for this trick. You (“The Major wit 

A - ill notice that the bending of the paper 
alters the shape of the hole. 


Puzzles and Problems. 

Fireside Entertainment for Winter Evenings. 

By the “ B.O.P.” WIZARD. 


^3 


Figure-head Puzzle. 

(“The Major with the Eye-glass.’*) 


An Easy Square Puzzle. —If some of our puzzles arc some¬ 
what difficult of solution, our readers cannot, at any rate, bring 
that reproach against this one, and our very youngest readers, 
for whose benefit it is more especially intended, will find it give 
them very little trouble to solve. 

Make a drawing of the figure in cardboard, 
the figure to be formed of eight equal squares, 
L 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, as shown in the diagram 
(eight one-inch squares is a convenient size). 
The puzzle is to cut out the figure, then 
divide and cut it into five pieces, and fit the 
| five pieces together so as to form a 

A Fretwork Problem. —A cabinet-maker 
has a circular piece of fretwork (fig. i) 
which he wishes to make into tw'o oval 
panels, with an oblong hole in the centre 
of each. 

How can he divide and cut the fretwork 
so that the pieces can be fitted and glued to¬ 
gether to make the two oval panels ? 

Diamond and Triangle Puzzle. —Here is 
jfl/r/fh an amusing little puzzle and an easy one to 

jff/l!/lll//h solve. With eleven matches form a hexagon, 

‘ n'Ih one diamond, and four triangles, as shown in 

!r I the illustration - The consists of 

III I doin 8 away with the hexagon, and with 

/ III/ the eleven matches forming two diamonds and 

III • • eight triangles by simply altering the position 

of five of the matches. 


5 : 6 


3 • 4 


Can You Make a Figurehead ? 
—Take a pencil and paper and see 
what kind of a ” figurehead ” you 
can make, and ask your friends to 
do likewise. First make a copy of 
our example, the ” Major with the 
eye-glass,” and then try to make 
a few of your own. 

To make a ” figurehead ” be sure 
in each case to use the entire ten 
figures—that is, the nine digits 
and the cypher—i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, and o. The figures may be 
written in any position, but not 
backwards. In our picture of the 
major the hat is formed of the 
figures 1, 7, and 8, and the collar 
of the figure 4. 


Easy Square Puzzle. 


The Jester and the Squares. — The 
Jester says: “Marry, good fellows, I have 


^ 

FIG.1. 

Fretwork Problem. 
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PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS 


a pretty wit. I can be merry, wise, quaint, grim, and 
sardonic ; I know most of the best puzzles from the 
East and from the West—ancient and modem. Now, canst 
thou solve this one : Four-and-twenty lines form nine squares, 

take away 
eight lines 
and leave 
two squares 
on the 
board ?" 

T H E 

“ Fives ” 
Puzzle.— 
Out of a 
piece of card- 
fa o a r d or 
paper cut 
live crosses 
and make 
fi v e black 
dots on each, 
as in the 
design here 
shown. 

The puzzle 

Diamond and Triangle Puzzle. consists in 

arranging the 
five crosses 

in such a manner that only four black dots shall be visible on 
each cross. 

A Mechanical Paper Bird. —This is a toy originating frcm 
the Japanese, who are exceedingly clever in work of this kind. 
There are many methods of making paper birds, but the best 
is that adopted by the Japanese jugglers—a bird which will 
flap its wings when manipulated. This toy’ requires little 
application to perfect—anyone may succeed in making it. 
The bird is made as follows :— 

Cut a piece of paper quite square (about eight inches is a 
convenient size), fold this, as showm by the lines in fig. i, by the 
middle and the angles (four folds), then turn dowm the angle 
as shown in fig. 2, emphasizing the folds strongly, and operating 
in this way on both sides of the four angles. You will then 
have turned down eight folds like A, and your paper, when 
opened out after the folding, will have assumed the apj>earance 
of fig. 3, with twelve folds. Next fold the paper as shown in 
fig. 4, working well the folds, which can be pressed with the 
finger nail; it will then be easy by fastening the folds around 
the centre C to obtain fig. 5 from fig. 4. Then turn the paper 
upside down, and bring up the two opposite folds, as shown in 




The Jester and the Squares. 


fig. 6, and proceed to raise the points H and T, right and left, 
thus forming fig. 7. By extending the points H and T to 
right and left you will produce the appearance of fig. 8. 1 he 

beak of the bird may be formed by turning down the point H. 

If now you hold the bird as shown in fig. 9, you may produce 
the flapping of its wings by pulling the tail, T. 


And now two Rhyming Riddles wuiich will tax your 

INGENUITY TO SOLVE :- 

I.—In the word you’re to guess, it has ever been reckoned. 
My first is not only my first but my second ; 

And another remark, too, by no means the worst, 

Ts, my second's not only my second, but first; 

Turn both well in your mind, all folks will agree, 

That you’ve hit on my whole by catching of me ; 

But the best of the jest is, though odd it may seem, 

That I don’t afford milk, though I do afford cream. 


FIG .1 FI C.2. FIC.3 



II.—I ALWAYS 
end the com¬ 
bat dire, 1 ; 

Although for 
fight I’ve no 
desire ; 

I join in every 
fierce debate, 

Yet never with 
the Church or 
State. 

You’re sure to 
find me in 
your bath; “Fives” Puzzle. 

At night I often 
cross your path ; 

I’m first in every battle fought ; 

I’m much afraid of being caught; 

The battle-axe, without my aid. 

Could ne’er w'ard off the w'arrior’s blade. 

In fact, no battery could stand, 

Unless I lent a helping hand ; 

Without me girls would lose a play 

They’re fond of on a summer’s day ; 

At battledore they’d never more 

Be heard to count a twentieth score. 

I am a quiet, harmless thing ; 

I never bawl, or loudly sing ; 

Two distinct species, you will find, 

Are in my person nicely joined. 


Note. —The Solutions to those puzzles 
that are not explained above will be given in 
next month's number of the " B.O.P." 



To Make a Mechanical Paper Bird. 
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The portraits in my Editorial Page this month are of two 
heroes whose deeds have won the admiration of boys all over 
the world. The first is that of Lieutenant 
THE VC William Leefe Robinson, V.C., the successful 

ZEPPELIN destroyer of a Zeppelin at Cuffiey, Herts., 

HERO. in the great raid of September 2-3. Every 

boy who read.; this probably knows the 
story of the young airman’s midnight 
flight and of his encounter with the 
giant airship ; how, after the anti-air¬ 
craft guns on the ground had ceased, 
and the searchlights had apparently lost 
the raider, there was a sudden burst of 
light in the sky and the Zeppelin was 
seen to be in flames. But it is fitting to 
let Lieut. Robinson tell the story of hir 
exploit in his own words : “ I had been 
up something over an hour when I saw 
the first Zeppelin,” he said to an inter¬ 
viewer. ” She was flying high, and I 
followed her, climbing to get a position 
above. But there was a heavy fog, 
and she escaped me. I attacked her at 
long range, but she made off before I 
could see if I had done any damage. 

The next ship I saw', I determined I 
would attack from the first position I 
found. I met her just after two o’clock 
Sunday morning, the 3rd). She was 
flying at 10,000 ft. Soon she appeared 
to catch fire in her forward petrol tank. 

The flames spread rapidly along her 
body. She made off eastward on fire. 

In several minutes she dipped by the 
nose, and dived slowly in flames to 
the earth. I was so pleased that in my 
excitement I pulled the ‘ joystick ' 
and looped the loop several times. 

Then I showed my signal to stop firing, and came back.” 
* * * 

Lieut. Robinson, who is only tw'enty-one, is Indian bom (his 
birthplace was in South Coory, Southern India)—as, curiously 
enough, was the late Lieut. Warneford, V.C., the other hero of 
a Zeppelin fight. Warneford brought down his airship at 
khent in Belgium ; Robinson has the distinction of being the 
first airman to destroy a Zeppelin in this country. For this 
reason he has received some handsome rewards in addition to 
the Victoria Cross. He has been given several thousands 


of pounds in prize money from various sources. You will 
notice that he says how in sheer joy at his success he 
looped the loop several times. I remember that Warne¬ 
ford did the same at the moment of his success, only 
that in his case the action w r as involuntary’. ” The force 
of the explosion,” he said, ” was so great that, while 
I was endeavouring to ascend, I w’as caught by it, and 
ray machine looped the loop without 
warning.” 

♦ * * 

The astounding mastery of the air 
that our flying-men have achieved in 
the space of a few 
years is something 
to marvel at. It 
seems such a little 
while ago when the 
first cross-Channel flight was hailed as 
a tremendous feat, and w’hen thousands 
of us went to Hendon and other aero¬ 
dromes to see Hamel, Vedrennes and 
company performing evolutions that are 
now every-day occurrences. Jules 
Verne, w'ere he alive to-day, w’ould find 
his wildest dreams of the air realised. 
And how’ young so many of our 
aviator heroes are ! Lieut. Robinson is 
just twenty-one ; Second-Lieut. McCub- 
bins, who shot down the German cham¬ 
pion airman, Immelman, w r as only a 
few months over eighteen at the time. 
Then there is Lieut, (now Flight Com¬ 
mander) Albert Ball—the son of Aider- 
man Ball, of Nottingham — a young 
airman of twenty, who holds the 
Military Cross and the D.S.O. (with a 
bar) for distinguished services. It is 
Lieut. Ball’s proud boast that be has 
had eighty-four air fights, and has destroyed twenty enemy air¬ 
planes. On one occasion, at night-time, he engaged four 
enemy machines and succeeded in bringing dowm each 
one. There’s a fine record for a flying-man ! Truth is much 
stranger—and much more interesting—in this instance than 
fiction. I can imagine the youthful hero of a “ boy’s story,” 
who performs such deeds of derring-do as I have described 
above, being dismissed as ” impossible.” And yet there 
are many airmen of the age of McCubbins and Ball who 
are daily adding laurels to the fame of the Royal Flying 

7 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


Corps. Great Britain may well be proud of this new branch 
of the Services. 


gunners, although time and again the enemy’s artillery made 
direct hits on their shields.” 


THE BOY 
HERO OF THE 
•CHESTER.” 

official account, 


The youngest of our war heroes—one whose gallantry and 
devotion to duty stands out prominently in the splendid list of 
great deeds—is John Travers Cornwell, the 
sixteen-year-old boy who stuck to his post 
and died there, on H.M.S. ** Chester ” in 
the Battle of Jutland, June 2, 1916. ” Mor¬ 

tally wounded early in the action,” says the 
‘ Boy (First-Class) John Travers Cornwell 
remained standing alone at a most exposed post, quietly awaiting 
orders, until the end of the action, with the gun's crew dead and 
wounded all round him.” It was a noble example of unflinching 
heroism and devotion, and it is not to be wondered at that 
Admiral Beatty in his dispatch singled out Boy (First-Clas^) 
John Travers Cornwell for especial 
mention. Since then the King has 
conferred upon him the posthumous 
honour of the Victoria Cross, and a 
movement is on foot to commemorate 
this act of gallantry by a national 
memorial. It is proposed to raise a 
fund for the establishment and endow¬ 
ment of cottage homes for infirm and 
disabled sailors — a worthy form, in¬ 
deed, for the tribute to take; and I 
know the boys of Great Britain—and 
thousands overseas, too — will want to 
share in this scheme. In the meantime, 
as a record of Cornwell’s heroism, a 
splendid coloured plate, depicting him 
at the post of duty on the ” Chester,” 
will be presented with next month’s 
number of the ” B.O.P.” This fine 
picture has been specially painted for 
this magazine by Mr. Charles Dixon, 
and there is certain to be a huge 
demand for it. Lose no time, there¬ 
fore, in taking steps to secure your copy 
of the January number. 

m m * John Travers 

The Boy Hero of 

This month’s presentation plate, as 

you will have seen, shows the guns of a 
battery in action at Gallipoli. The scene 
of the fighting may well have been Lone 
Pine plateau which the 2nd. 3rd, and 4th 
Battalions of the 1st Brigade of Australian 
Infantry charged on August 6, 1915. This attack was 

made to engage the Turks, and so cover the landing of the 
British forces at Suvla Bay. After describing the dash 
of the Australians, and the magnificent hand-to-hand 
fighting in the captured trenches. Sir Ian Hamilton concluded 
his dispatch by saying : ” Thus was Lone Pine taken and 
held. The Turks were in great force and very full of fight; 
yet one weak Australian brigade, numbering at the outset 
but 2,000 rifles, and supported only by two weak battalions, 
carried the work under the eyes of a whole enemy division, 
and maintained their grip upon it like a vice during six days’ 
successive counter-attacks. High praise is due to Brigadier- 
General N. M. Smyth and to his battalion commanders. The 
irresistible dash and daring of officers and men in the initial 
charge were a glory to Australia. The stout-heartedness with 
which they clung to the captured ground in spite of fatigue, 
severe losses, and the continual strain of shell fire and bomb 
attacks may seem less striking to the civilian ; it is even more 
admirable to the soldier. 

" From start to finish, the artillery support was untiring and 
vigilant. Owing to the rapid, accurate fire of the 2nd New 
Zealand Battery, under Major Sykes, several of the Turkish 
onslaughts were altogether defeated in their attempts to get 
to grips with the Australians. Not a chance was lost by these 



"SERVING 
THE GUNS 
IN GALLIPOLI. 


I have received encouraging reports from some B.O.F.G, 
branch secretaries this month, showing that local clubs are 
going strong. L. Crowe (Hon. Sec. Hands- 
SOME worth Branch) writes in an interesting 

B.O.F.C. manner about various birds that were kept 

REPORTS. under observation during nesting-time. 

It will please Handsworth members, as 
well as many others, to know that in the Plates of Birds’ Eggs, 
now in preparation for forthcoming numbers of the ” B.O.P.,” 
the nests of several birds will be shown. This will give additional 
value to the pictures. From Irvine, Ayrshire, Archibald 
MacKelvie writes : ” Everything up to date in our branch 
has gone well. We have a Club fund to which all the members 
contribute, and the money collected 
is used in the purchase of anything 
necessary for the Club. Collections 
of various objects have been made : 
birds' eggs, insects, fossils, and any¬ 
thing of that sort. At the beginning 
of the season we got a quantity of 
spawn, and now the tadpoles are well 
under way for frogs. A large number 
of water - insects have been caught, 
and it is very interesting to watch 
these little creatures. The place in 
which they are kept is made as like 
their natural surroundings as possible 
—water - plants and such things as 
constitute their food being brought 
from the place in which the insects 
were themselves found. Birds’ nests 
were frequently looked for, and our 
search was not made in vain. Those 
of the mavis, blackbird, corncrake, 
and martin, starling, sparrow (hedge 
and house), linnet, and chaffinch, re¬ 
warded our efforts.” 

Other reports will be welcomed, also 
copies of Club magazines. The High- 
gate branch secretary, W. S. Thomson, 
has lately sent me the issues of his 
magazine (** The Naturalist’s Record ”) for July and August. 
Both numbers are full of instructive notes on butterflies 
and other insects, with illustrations. Hon. secretaries cannot 
do better than start similar magazines—type-written, cyclo- 
styled, and so on—for the mutual benefit of their members. 
Such periodicals do not cost much to produce, and they go a 
long way towards strengthening local branches. Who will t>e 
the next to put one in train ? 

A. L. H. 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

mHE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
* its forming a bond of union between readers of the 44 B.O.P.” 

the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper 
which for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing hi* 
name and number on the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap 
or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 
being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications for 
membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor 44 B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


[ Photo , by Central Netrs . 

Cornwell, V.G. 

H.M.S. “Chester.” 
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Another Legend 
of Windywold School. 




By JOHN LEA. 


I. 

B EDRAGGLED and out of temper with the driving 
wind and chilly sleet, four boys, who had for 
twenty minutes been struggling across the most 
desolate portion of Windywold Common, suddenly 
paused before a tangled mass of furze which grew on the 
face of a sandy bluff. 

“ There is a little cave here,” said one, 44 large enough 
for us to shelter in.” 

While speaking, he pushed aside the wet foliage and 
revealed the entrance to the cavern in question. 

With discontented growls his companions followed him 
through the opening, and soon all four were comfortably 
housed in a dry and sandy pocket scooped from the face 
of the bluff. 

“ We can stay here till the worst is over,” said the first 
speaker, a small, pale-faced boy named Winklemere, 44 and 
in such a high wind the clouds are bound to pass.” 

44 Bosh and nonsense ! ” retorted one of the others, 
slapping his drenched cap upon a lifted knee. 44 The very 
wind that blows the clouds away, little noodle, will bring 
other ones up.” 

44 That’s right, Sadler, do a good grouse ! ” cried a third 
member of the party. ” Nothing like making the worst of 
things.” 

Sadler smiled satirically. " Naturally enough, Jim 
Gulliver,” said he, 44 you don’t want to hear complaints. 
Those who are to blame can seldom see the fault. Eh, 
Morrison ? ” 

But Morrison looked sadly out at the drifting sleet and 
said nothing. 

A deep and gloomy silence fell upon the company, broken 
at last by little Winklemere, who, solemnly gazing upon 
the face of each in turn, remarked : 

44 Bad as it may seem, you know, worse things happen 
at sea.” 

44 But we are not at sea, little one,” sneered Sadler. 
44 We are on Windywold Common, two good miles from 
the school-house, and darkness coming on. I’m looking 
forward to the happy little talk we shall have with the 
Head. Do you think he will be satisfied by being told 
that worse things happen at sea ? ” 

No one responding, he growled on : 44 Such rotten 

remarks do not apply, for who ever heard of a Windywold 
boy getting into trouble at sea ? ” 

Little Winklemere regarded him blankly. Then his 
eyebrows slightly rose and he said : 


44 I suppose, Sadler, you never heard of the wreck of the 
'Tilly Dawson ’ ? Never heard of the mystery surrounding 
the disappearance of her crew ? ” 

Sadler growled a negative, implying that he had no 
desire to enlighten his ignorance. 

“What was the ‘Tilly Dawson?’” asked Gulliver, as 
he and Morrison turned inquiring glances upon Winklemere. 
44 Had she anything to do with the school ? ” 

44 Everything in the world,” was the reply. 44 It’s a 
sad story, known to only a few of the older boys. I fancy, 
and it partly came to me through my brother, who, you 
know, was at Windywold in the days of the gieat fire. 
But the actual event itself took place nearly a hundred 
years ago.” 

He paused, his pale face reflecting the sorrowful thoughts 
brought to the surface by the subject he had referred to. 

44 Well, go on! ” cried Gulliver petulantly. 44 What’s it 
all about ? ” 

Morrison sat down on the sandy floor of the cave, hugged 
his knees, and gazed at the doleful prospect. The others 
also, almost unconsciously, settled themselves to listen, 
and little Winklemere continued : 

44 The Head-master of Windywold in those days, a man 
named Slugby, is said to have ruled the boys under his care, 
literally and positively, with a rod of iron ; and when the 
facts of the case about which I am going to tell you were 
subjected to legal investigation, the slender bar itself w r as 
brought into court. On close examination this rod w'as 
found to bear quite sufficient evidence of Siugby’s notions 
of teaching discipline, but there the case ended, for it was 
impossible to connect the evidence with any living victim. 
You see, the whole inquiry took place about a week before 
Christmas, shortly after the wreck of the 4 Tilly Dawson,’ 
and the only boy at Windywold was Pudsey Fugleman, 
the son of a wealthy Indian merchant. Being Siugby’s 
special pet, on account of the golden fees he received for 
his board, Pudsey, sleek and well cared for, was not likely 
to strengthen the case against the Head-master.” 

44 Miss all that,” growled Gulliver. 44 What about the 
4 Tilly Dawson ’ ? ” 

44 You can understand,” went on Winklemere, disre¬ 
garding the interruption, 44 that a greedy man like Slugby, 
who received a small sum for every boy who passed his 
examinations, would have no mercy on those who entered 
for the ordeal, and never did he sit heavier than on the 
four boys who afterwards became known in our school 
history as the ‘ crew of the “ Tilly Dawson.” ’ Owing to the 
great fire which occurred when my brother was at Windy- 
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THE WRECK OF THE “TILLY DAWSON ” 


wold, I cannot be sure of the names of these four boys, 
because the sea-stained book which contained them was 
destroyed by the flames. But as near as I can remember 
they were Squeeby, Bolsal, Gullet, and Dum. Poor fellows ! 
From the moment that they entered their names for 
college honours, all liberty, all rest was lost to them. 
Slugby ground the very flesh off their bones. Their necks 
grew thin, their eyes grew large, and so constant was the 
swotting he condemned them to, that before the autumn 
term was nearing an end not one among them could see 
without goggles. At last Slugby realised that he was going 
a bit too far, and there was a possibility of these prize boys 
slipping through his fingers before the day of the exami¬ 
nation came. He must give his victims some small 
relaxation. 

“One morning, therefore, a misty, damp, and clammy time, 
about the third week in December, it became known that 
Squeeby and his three companions were to be liberated 
after first school, and, by way of a complete change, would 
hire a large row-boat kept by the ferryman, whose place, as 
you kmrw, is almost opposite the end of our playing-field, 
where old Garland, the fishmonger, now pastures his 
donkey, Jenny. In this boat they would paddle down 
to the sea, or elsewhere, as their fancy might lead them. 

44 When the moment for their departure drew near, quite 
a little crowd of boys collected at the river-side to witness 
the embarkation, more from awesome curiosity than with 
any desire to give them a cheery serd-off. 

“ And a gruesome sight they saw. After waiting some 
time, a back door at Windywold was thrown open and a 
procession of four boys filed slowly and sadly across the 
playing-field. Their shoulders were up and their spirits 
were down. Their faces were pale and pinched. They 
looked neither to right nor left, but, half struggling to the 
water’s edge, silently blundered into the boat that was 
waiting for them there. It was the 4 Tilly Dawson,’ 
named, some people say, after the ferryman’s daughter.” 

44 Did no one accompany them who understood the 
management of a boat ? ” asked Gulliver. 

44 That is just the question that was pushed again and 
again at the inquiry,” replied Winklemere; “and when 
Slugby confessed that they had gone alone he had a warm 
time of it. Yes, they went alone, but the fellows w r ho 
watched them off were amazed to find that as soon as the 
boat was free of the shore a peculiar change came over 
their mood. Up to that moment the only Sounds that 
had escaped their lips were mutterings concerning the 
abstruse problems which occupied their thoughts. But 
jrotn that moment a wild, uncanny hilarity seemed to seize 
upon all four. 

44 Awkwardly working the ‘ Tilly Dawson ’ into mid¬ 
stream, splashing and lunging as none would do who 
had any idea of sculling, they began crooning a w'eird kind 
of catch, which ran: ‘We are the crew of the Tilly, 
Tilly Dawson.’ ” 

“Over and over again, as the boat drew' farther away, 
these words floated back to the chaps on the shore, even 
after the boat itself was hidden by the mist, and for many 
and many a year from that day the boys of Windywold 
would declare that if you listened intently at the end of 
the playing-field you could still hear the song drifting 
faintly up the stream through the curtain of fog. Yet, 
from the moment that the boat and its crew' faded out 
of sight, not one of Slugby’s four victims was ever beheld 
by mortal eye. As night came on, a great gale arose 
and-” 

“ Clearly enough,” put in Sadler, ” the poor asses were 
driven out to sea and drow'ned. There is no mystery in 
that.” 

“ None at all,” replied Winklemere, “ but the only 
evidence of their fate was the discovery, some time later, 
of the ‘Tilly Dawson’ herself, stove in, a hopeless wreck, 
lying on the reef at the mouth of Caesar's Cave. That is as 
far as the facts go. All the rest is a fantastic legend, but 
it is said that to this very day their voices may be heard 
coming from the depths of Casar’s Cave, singing the same 
old catch, mingled with groans and sighs.” 


Sadler crawled into the open. " After rot like that,, 
w'e had better be going,” he snarled. 

“Have you ever heard the voices? ” asked Gulliver, glanc¬ 
ing behind him into the sand-hole, as he also passed out. 

“ Never,” replied Winklemere ; “ but next Wednesday 
afternoon some of the chaps in Reardon’s geological club, 
w'ho know' the story, I think, are going to visit the cave for 
quite another reason. Shall we ail go w'ith them ? ” 

In spite of many discontented grunts and growls, it 
w r as generally understood that the suggestion was accepted ; 
yet the very next day Sadler sought out little Winklemere 
to tell him that they were off the bargain, and when the 
school assembled on the Wednesday morning an announce¬ 
ment was made which drove all remembrance of the 
44 Tilly Dawson ” and her spectral crew from Winklemere’s- 
thoughts. 

It has come to my knowledge,” began Dr. Bruce, 
addressing the whole school, 44 that Mr. Garland’s donkey, 
Jenny, has been removed from our paddock, either in 
the night or during the early morning hours. If any boy in 
this school can throw light on the matter, I call upon him 
in honour to do so ; for none but the meanest would persist 
in bringing trouble upon a poor man. Sadler ”—all eyes 
w ere immediately bent upon the blusliing face of our friend— 
44 it shocked me yesterday to detect you in the act of 
pursuing Jenny round the paddock—a mischievous trick 
which I thought I had sufficiently censured before now. 
Do you know anything of the donkey’s whereabouts ? ” 
Sadler sulkily rose to his feet and repudiated all knowledge 
on the point. 

44 There seems little doubt,” went on the Head, “ that 
the animal’s disappearance is due to the deliberate act of 
some person, for the gates are in order and she could not 
therefore have strayed away. I am relieved to know that 
the school is free from blame, but if any of you should 
come across information this afternoon likely to lead to 
her recovery, Mr. Garland will receive it gratefully.” 


II. 

ND there the matter ended, so far as Dr. Bruce 
was concerned ; but such was the indig¬ 
nation of master Sadler at the stigma cast 
upon his good name that he openly 
declared to Gulliver and Morrison, 
a few' minutes later, that he w'ould 
not lift his little finger to find the 
blessed Jenny. 

4 ‘ Catch me ! ” he grunted. ** If 
old Garland w'aits till I put him 
on the scent, he’ll w r ait a tidy time.” 
“ Certainly, old man,” chuckled 
Gulliver. “ You have a more interesting 
tfftA M V job on hand this afternoon, eh ? ” 

JR W m The words restored Sadler to some- 

¥ fl\ thing better than his normal humour, for 
ij-V. he fairly beamed upon his tw'o friends 
P C and remarked : 

Righto! Have you heard about what 
time the stone-tappers start ? ” 

Morrison cupped his hands and w'hispered : *' Two- 

thirty. Winklemere says so. That will give us plenty of 
time to reach the cave before them, and get the little 
pantomime into order.” 

A stifled giggle from all three showed how richly they 
enjoyed the joke. “ Won’t little Winklemere open his 
eyes to hear the spectral voices of the ‘ Tilly Daw'son’s ' 
crew r ? ” said Sadler hurriedly. 41 Be ready at 2.15 and 
I will manage the rest.” 

This parting command w'as faithfully obeyed, and at 
2.20 the worthy trio might have been seen hurrying away 
from Windyw'old with every indication of washing to escape 
notice. 

“I saw Winklemere again,” panted Sadler, “just before 
starting, and made it clear that w r e do not intend going to 
Caesar’s Cave to hear his hobgoblins groan.” 
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" I suppose he thinks we are bent on tracking the thief 
who stole old Garland's donkey," said Morrison. 

“ That's the idea," laughed his leader. " He little imagines 
that nothing is farther from our intentions. Fancy old 
Bruce sitting on me as he did this morning ! It is the way 
with all bounders who have favourites." 

Engrossed by such congenial topics, they pursued their 
way. finally reaching the sea-coast at an appropriately 
unfrequented quarter. 

* 4 This is At," whispered Sadler, glancing at his watch. 
■“ Keep under the clitfs ! 

Two minutes later they had groped their way along to 
Caesars Cave and halted at its entrance. 

“ Let’s go in a decent distance, and then wait till we 
hear the geologists coming," ordered Sadler. “ Then 
we can retire clean out of sight in tl e 
far depths among the ghosts of the 
Tilly Dawson' " (with a snigger be¬ 
hind his hand) " and give 
»hem a volley of hair-lifting 


rocky walls, even to the very portals of the cavern. The geo¬ 
logists, half a dozen in number, were petrified with astonish¬ 
ment, not to say fear, and before they could collect their wits 
again the melancholy sounds had blended themselves into 
words, repeated over and over again in sepulchral tones : 

" We are the crew of the ‘Tilly, Tilly Dawson.'" 

Then, with a suddenness more mysterious than all, the 
voices ceased, only to break forth again in yells and shrieks 
of unmistakable terror. At the same instant Mr. Reardon, 
accompanied by little Winklemere and two or three others, 
appeared on the scene. The master paused in amazement 
at what he heard and saw. Three boys, with hands out¬ 
stretched before them and faces distorted by fear, were 
galloping from the inner recesses of 
the cave. 

1 They are here ! They are here! " 
were the yells that echoed on 
every side. " Help ! Help ! 
We have seen them ! " 

And Sadler, Morrison, and 
Gulliver stood trembling 
and gibbering among 
their astonished school¬ 
mates. 

" Silence 1 " cried Mr. 
Reardon. "What is the 
meaning of this ? Sadler, 
collect your senses, if 
you have any, and ex¬ 
plain this astounding 
behaviour." 

" Oh, sir," stammered 
Sadler with trembling 
fingers on his lips, "they 
are all here ! Squeeby, 
Solsal, Gullet, and 
um." 

As his listeners heard 
this strange assembly of 
names, they found it 
difficult to avoid the 
impression that Sadler 
was speaking in the lan¬ 
guage of delirium, but 
little Winklemere, who 
was better informed, 
covered his mouth with 
his hand and looked 
solemnly over it at the 
company. 

" Go on I " said Mr. Rear¬ 
don. " You interest me." 

" I saw one of them mov¬ 
ing about, sir," panted 
Sadler, " a large grey figure 
"Three of uncertain shape; and they 
boys, with swore at us, sir, indeed they 
did. Morrison and Gulliver 
heard them too. It was— 
it was-" 
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hands outstretched 
before them and faces 
distorted by fear, were galloping 
from the inner recesses of the cave." 


groans, followed by the pathetic lay that Winklemere has 
taught us." 

If obedience in all such enterprises means success, Sadler 
had nothing to complain of. His lieutenants followed 
him into the cave and took up a stand at the positions 
he appointed. These important steps had scarcely been 
taken when voices were heard along the sea-front. Sadler 
came tip-toeing from the entrance, and the prearranged 
retreat was carried out. This did not by any means bring 
them to the innermost recesses of the cave, but a moment 
later a spirited invasion by the geologists drove them still 
farther back. 

" Stop 1 " whispered Sadler. " This will do. Now for it 1 " 

And the command had hardly left his lips when a hurri¬ 
cane of moans and sighs and wails rolled between the 


But the narrative faded 
away, for the attention of his 
audience was won by fresh arrivals. To the surprise of 
all, a-policeman, accompanied by Garland the fishmonger, 
appeared in the entrance to the cave. 

" What have we here ? " asked the officer calmly, 
" Something unusual apparently. Any accident ? " 

" Merely some boyish prank, I think," explained Mr. 
Reardon. " These courageous youths have been terrified 
by-" 

But it seemed as if there was a ban laid upon all who 
sought to explain matters ; for the master had only got 
thus fax when the policeman turned his face away and 
stood peering into the shadows of the cave. 

" Aha ! " said he. " Who is this ? " 

The boys of Windy wold, thrilled by the tone of his 
voice, stared in the same direction and fairly gasped to see, 
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coming out of the darkness, the gaunt and ragged figure of 
a man, leading an equally gaunt creature that stumbled 
over the rocks a foot or two behind him. 

" It’s all right, copper/' remarked the apparition; "I 
see the game is up; plague on the silly boys with 
their * Tilly Dawsons.' Here you are. Lay hold of the 
rope ! " 

With outstretched hand he delivered the queer animal, 
which was instantly recognised by all as Jenny, the donkey, 
into the policeman’s charge. “ I'll go quiet, but I did 
think I was safe in here till nightfall.” 

Now, all this had given Sadler time to recover himself, 
and he realised that, by the contrary workings of circum¬ 
stance, he was mainly responsible for the recovery of the 
stolen property. Such laurels were not idly to be cast 
aside, and he turned with a smile on his face to explain 
the importance of his position, when once again an inter¬ 
ruption came. This time it was from Jenny herself. What 
on earth was she doing ? All eyes were fixed upon her. 
Facing Sadler, as if by intention, she stretched out her neck 


till her muzzle was within a few inches of his chest; laid 
her ears back, opened her mouth, and, with a complaining 
expression in her half-closed eyes, gave voice to a bray 
sufficiently loud to rouse the four castaways of the ” Tilly 
Dawson ” had they really been reposing in the depths of 
Caesar’s Cave. 

It has been justly said that conscience makes cowards 
of us all, and Sadler was so impressed by the notion that 
this uproar was addressed directly at him that he turned 
sulkily aside, blushing to the roots of his hair. Indeed, 
his tranquillity had not returned when the party broke up— 
old Garland leading away his Jenny, the tramp walking 
off with the policeman, and Mr. Reardon conducting 
his geological class to further researches. Then (and for 
many days after) he growled his complaints into little 
Winklemere’s ear, but little Winklemere rebutted all attacks 
by innocently remarking : 

“ My dear fellow, I was quite under the impression that 
you said you had no intention whatever of going to Caesar’s 
Cave this afternoon.” 


Flag of Our Motherland. 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


AMOUS in song and story, 

Flag of the brave and free, 
Waving its folds in glory, 
Over the land and sea. 
Wherever the foe shall beleaguer, 
Wherever the enemy threat, 


Over the brave and eager, 

There it is waving yet. 

Ample its folds to cover 

All that beneath it shall stand ; 
Shall we not each be thy lover, 
Flag of our Motherland ? 



A Christmas Knight. 



We asked our Seasonable Artist to draw the mail-clad warrior armed ca p-h-pie; 
but he says that he thought it would be more in keeping with the spirit of the time 
if he were to depict him as armed cap-ii-pudding! We need scarcely add that 
our S.A. is no longer on the staff, as there are limits to editorial indulgence.— 
Ed. " B.O.P." 


Flag over Lucknow waving, 

In the days of the Mutiny dread, 

Where men were danger braving— 

Over the dying and dead. 

Over Ladysmith long it fluttered ; 

And when the sun went down, 

While the big guns boomed and muttered. 
It waved over Mafeking town. 

"Thank God we kept the Flag flying ! ”* 
O but the words were grand 1 
It cheered the eyes of the dying, 

Flag of our Motherland. 

It floats over far Newfoundland, 

Over the African veld, 

Over the drear ice-bound land, 

And where the hot suns melt. 

When Victoria the Royal 
Passed to her well-won rest, 

A people, brave and loyal, 

Laid it across her breast. 

Symbol of love and duty, 

Of a people that aye shall stand. 

Of England, home, and beauty, 

Flag of our Motherland. 


Famous in song and story , 

Flag of the brave and free. 
Waving its folds in glory , 

Over the land and sea. 

Wherever the foe shall beleaguer, 

. Wherever the enemy threat , 

Over the brave and eager, 

There it is waving yet. 

Ample its folds to cover 

All that beneath it shall stand • 
Shall we not each be thy lover , 
Flag of our Motherland ? 


* Sir George White, after the Relief of Ladysmith. 
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Ventriloquist to the British Army. 

Mr. Arthur Feather Tells of his Work at the Front for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


T ENS of thousands of British Tommies are ardent 
admirers of Arthur Feather. It was one of those 
gallant warriors who, still caked with the mud of 
the trenches, showed to me at Waterloo Station 
Mr. Feather’s professional card, of which small slip of 
pasteboard, grimy and torn as it was, he seemed to be 
not a little proud. 

" Know him ? ” asked the hero of me. “ He’s all right. 
When he gave his show one 
night in what they’d left of 
a barn, which was loudest, 
our laughter or the shells 
bustin’, I can’t say. And 
Hezekiah ! he’s in the front 
line for fun.” 

Now that, coming from the 
splendid source whence it did, 
prompted instant investiga¬ 
tion. Which was lucky, for, 
as soon as I had made up 
my mind to seek an inter¬ 
view with Arthur Feather, I 
went in search of him at the 
Y.M.C.A. Central. And 
directly I met him there he 
informed me that he had 
very little time for a leisurely 
chat at, say, the week-end, 
for, after a brief respite 
mainly occupied in amusing 
military audiences at home, 
he was off again to minister 
merriment to the brave boys 
who were so gloriously keep¬ 
ing our end up over yon¬ 
der. 

Then said I : ” Mr. 

Feather, tell me something 
about yourself and your work 
straight away. And about 
Hezekiah, too, because I am 
sure that after a peep at the 
portrait my readers will desire 
to be introduced to that 
young gentleman.” 

“ Very well, then,” con¬ 
sented the Y.M.C.A. ventrilo¬ 
quist genially. ” Let us take 
a seat here, where from the 
window I can see when the 
motor comes for me. Now, 
where do we begin ? ” 

“ How long have you been a ventriloquist ? ” 

“ Oh, fifteen years. You see, it was this way. I was 
a Band of Hope secretary, and as such I had to provide 
entertainments every week. When I had been raking 
together talent of all kinds for a while the idea came to me— 
Why don’t you do something yourself ? If you yourself 
would learn a few amusing feats, well, so to speak, you 
would always have something up your sleeve to include 
in the programme. I liked the notion, believed that I 
should not be too nervous of facing an audience, and so that 
very afternoon I went out and bought some conjuring 
tncks and dolls. Evening was my only time for practising, 
but I did not waste a leisure moment, and I got along so 
well that at the end of a fortnight I gave an entertainment. 


My daring, I am glad to say, had its reward, and my first 
experiment in public as a conjurer was so very successful 
that I got an engagement to appear at a children’s party. 
There I earned my first guinea as an entertainer. That 
early triumph put me on my mettle, I suppose, and after 
six months’ practice I came out as a ventriloquist. Briefly, 
that is the story of my start.” 

“ Hezekiah is your partner, shall I say ? Anyway, you 
work with him, as portrayed 
in the picture. Is he always 
a Boy Scout ? ” 

“ No, he likes a change, of 
clothes as well as of patter 
and lines to speak. As a 
matter of fact, I always carry 
several different complete 
costumes for him, and I dress 
him to suit the occasion. He 
is a * doll ’ that has a good 
many movements. There is, 
of course, the ordinary jaw 
movement for speaking, in 
addition to which Hezekiah, 
as I named him, moves his 
eyes, eyebrows, ears, and 
even his hair, puts out his 
tongue, laughs, cries, smokes 
cigarettes, takes a match out 
of a box, strikes the match 
and lights his own cigarette. 
Sometimes he finds fault with 
the cigarette, takes it out of 
his mouth, looks at it criti¬ 
cally and then throws it away. 
That is a piece of business 
that usually pleases an audi¬ 
ence, and I have then known 
a cheery Tommy to shout 
out : ‘ Have one of mine, old 
chap 1 ’ At one place near 
the front, and where smokes 
happened to be temporarily 
very scarce indeed, a perfect 
groan went up from the men 
when ‘ Hez ’ recklessly 
pitched from him that doubt¬ 
ful cigarette. Those luxuries 
were selling at high prices, 
if you could buy them at all, 
and the voiced comment of a 
bomber in the front row was 
‘ Millionaire, ain’t he ? ’ ” 

“ How long have you been working for the Y.M.C.A., 
Mr. Feather ? ” 

“ For twelve years at the ordinary annual Volunteer and 
Territorial camps. Of course, since the Great War started 
my work has become quite different. I have not my note¬ 
book by me, but I can tell you that I have given six hundred 
and fifty-two shows to soldiers since the commencement of 
the War down to August 12 last. I have often given three 
shows a day, each from one hour to one-and-a-half hours long. 
That is all on my own, you will understand, as a one man 
show, so to speak. I provide a varied programme, an 
entertainment that is, as it were, divided into five parts, 
for I sing, recite, tell stories, perform conjuring tricks, 
and finish with ventriloquism. Except Sundays I always 
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give one show a day, mostly twice, and many days three 
times.” 

“ Where have you—I mean, where have you net given 
your shows to soldiers ? ” 

“ Well, yes, it seems to me that I have performed in 
pretty nearly every suitable place and certainly in many 
seemingly unsuitable places. I have entertained in huts, 
marquees, in the open air, old mills, barns, railway stations, 
theatres, music halls, circuses, dancing halls, hospitals, 
‘ dug-outs,’ forts, ships, barges, dock warehouses, barracks, 
stables, ruined convents, farms, and in a prison.” 

“You have given your show to soldiers in the of ?n air. 
Is that difficult work for a ventriloquist ? ” 

‘ ‘ Where no large hut or tent was available, I have many 
times had a platform built of sand-bags in the open air. 
It is not so easy as working inside, but I overcome 
the trouble by always making the ‘ doll ’ speak up.” 

44 How near to the firing line 
have you given a show ? ” 

44 If you mean by 4 firing line* 
the front trenches, well, I have 
given a full show within half a 
mile of them. I have given im¬ 
promptu shows right in the 
4 dug-outs ’ and in ruins of build¬ 
ings in the actual front trenches.” 

Making a mental note of that 
fact, I could still better appre¬ 
ciate the admiration of my 
Waterloo Station hero for the 
Y.M.C.A. entertainer. That title, 
in the way that he has earned it, 
is of itself a proud one. Truly 
and absolutely the Y.M.C.A. has 
in this war proved itself to be 
the soldiers’ friend. And Arthur 
Feather is its official entertainer. 

The faithful Tommies, who at 
home and‘over there’ invariably 
crowd to see his shows, have hit 
upon another style for him in 
addition to that. They have 
been entertained by him at base 
camps in Britain and under fire 
in France and Flanders. So they 
comprehensively describe him as 
being the Ventriloquist to the 
British Army ! 

44 You are a happy man, if 
you’ll allow me, Mr. Feather, in 
such ability to so please 4 the 
boys.’ ” 

44 Oh yes. Many times all the 
seats have been taken at 4.30 for 
the 6.30 show, and hundreds are 
turned away for want of room. 

There is then always a lot of fun 
about 4 taking a taxi home,’ or 
trying to 4 get into some other 
place of entertainment.’ As I 
overheard a French general say: 

‘Wherever a joke can possibly 
grow, trust the Eengleesh Tom- 
mee to plant one.’ ” 

44 No doubt you could tell 
plenty of stories concerning shows 
given in queer war surround¬ 
ings 1 ” 

44 That would be all a question 
of time ; with opportunity I could 
fill a whole number of the ‘ B.O.P.’ 
with true tales. Off-hand I recall 
two decidedly queer situations 
in which I have given an entirely 
successful show: In the hold of 
a big transport, crossing to 
France in a very rough sea; in 


the farmyard of a ruined farm, half a mile from the 
front. On the way there the Germans dropped shells on 
the road both in front of and behind us, in addition to 
which we were kept busy dodging the shell holes that 
honey-combed what had once been the highway. A kind 
of boxed-in stage had been erected for me, with a very 
small opening in front; the top, part of front, and the sides 
were all boarded up. The sole illumination came from 
lighted candles placed in a few biscuit tins, just to throw 
some light upon the performer. My audience, packed like 
sardines, sat entirely in darkness. At intervals, as I pro¬ 
ceeded with my entertainment, shells dropped—shriek, 
thud, bang!—around the farmhouse, but I assure you that 
no one took the slightest notice of them. And, again, 
I gave a show in an old mill, part of which had been blown 
down by shell fire. The place was crammed with soldiers, 
all eager to see and hear everything; nobody could have 
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wished for a finer audience. I was told later * you might 
have heard a pin drop if there’d been room to drop one.’ 
The girders that ran across the top were filled with men, 
and someone put out a card with ‘Gallery Full 7 written 
upon it.” 

" Those humorous happenings-! ” 

" Yes. Where Tommy is, fun is also; never a show but 
that something humorous happens. Very often the soldiers 
make some remark to the doll, and then he ' goes for them ’ ; 
the men delight in those lively passages of words and are 
always on the alert to ‘draw’ Hezekiah. A French boy, 
who helped to wash up at one of the Y.M.C.A. centres, 
came into the circus where my show was being given, and 
the chairman whispered the boy’s name to me. At once 
the doll addressed the boy in French, and invited him to 
come up on the platform. He accepted the invitation, and 
for some ten minutes kept up a conversation with the doll, 
to the huge amusement of the soldiers present who, as 
they said, at once * tumbled to ’ the circumstance that the 
boy had never seen such a doll before and quite thought 
that it was alive. Well, some of the doll’s spoken retorts 
made the boy lose his temper, and he offered to fight the 
doll, the men taking good care to cheer him on. The doll 
declined to fight, and after being struck by the boy—I 
told you that Hezekiah is fitted with a mechanical arrange¬ 
ment for weeping—the doll cried such a big stream of 
copious tears that the boy was wet through before he could 
get away.” 

“ Have you ever-? ” 

“ 1 am sorry,” responded Mr. Feather, looking out of 
the window, “ but now I shall myself have to get away. 
The car has come to fetch me. Excuse me one minute 
while I collect my baggage.” 

In that minute or so I read some part of an article written 
about Arthur Feather, that was handed to me by one of 
the Y.M.C.A. secretaries. Here are two extracts from it: 


THE BRITISH ARMY 

44 To banish for our brave lads the miserable recollections 
of their last ‘ days in,’ and to stir their hearty laugh with 
clean, healthy fun—this is noble as well # as useful work. 
It is the task that Arthur Feather has splendidly and 
unceasingly performed during the many days of the War. 

44 The early days in Havre and Rouen are well remem¬ 
bered ; then Feather did some of his most useful work. 
One evening there came through the pouring rain to a 
sixty-by-thirty marquee, crowded to suffocation with 
soldiers, our ventriloquist from Bradford and his Yorkshire 
lad Hezekiah. The counter formed a stage for him, and 
for an hour he entertained the men, giving them a jolly 
evening. Then, at the end of the show, quietly and 
reverently, he led the men in evening family prayers.” 

” Now, I must be off,” said Mr. Feather, returning to me. 
44 There is one little thing occurs to me, a hint to your boy 
readers as to how to become a ventriloquist.” 

Going down the stairs and out to the motor-car, he gave 
me the recipe, which many of my readers will be glad to 
have. 

44 Any boy can become a ventriloquist, no special forma¬ 
tion of throat is necessary. It is a question of practice, 
practice, practice. A good method is to get two small 
pieces of wood or hard cork, place them between the back 
teeth, one on either side of the mouth, bite them hard, and try 
to speak. The corks will keep the mouth open slightly 
to let the sound out, and by biting upon the corks you 
prevent the jaw from moving. Then try to speak, and 
repeat the same words until you get them distinctly. Your 
throat will ache at first, but persevere, and practice will 
make you perfect. Good-bye.” 

“ One final query. Is it your regular custom to conclude 
your entertainment with prayer ? ” 

44 Whenever possible I finish with 4 Abide with Me ’ 
and prayer,” said Arthur Feather, and with his * pal 7 
Hezekiah went back to 4 the boys ’ in France. 


P RITHEE, little busy bird, 

Climb adown the tree; . . . 
Settle on a see-saw bough 
And tell your tale to me.” 

“ 0 , I’m the feathered acrobat 
Of the leafy wood ; 

Peeping, creeping, hacking, cracking— 
Every hour is good ! ” 

‘ What hack you, clever minikin, 

With your slender bill ? ” 

“ Look within the hazel copse, 

Where I take my fill. . . . 


The Nuthatch. 

By FAITH HEARN. 

“ From my perch all upsydown 
I hail the falling nut; 

Quick as squirrel then I run 
And pick it from the rut;— 

“ Lift it to my chopping-block 
(Cranny high and dry), 

Press it in, and hack it— hard , 

Till off the hard bits fly 1 . . , 

“ Then little blue-cap flutters down 
To share the pretty treat: . . . . 

And, when at last the meal is past, 
An outdoor nap is sweet. 


“ To topmost spray I wing my way, 
So satisfied and free ; 

And hang head downwards by a claw, 
Fluffed feathers hiding me. 

** My artful pose you will agree 
Is best for safety's sake ; . . . . 

Though bird-glass people spy and spy, 
I, fearless, sleep and wake. 

“ Then, through the dewy woodland rings 
My call-note loud and clear ; 

As fresh and spry, beneath the sky, 
My hide mate draws near.” 


The Evolution 

O NE hundred years ago cycling was quite unknown. In 
1818 a 44 Velocipede man-motor carriage ” was patented 
in France, by Baron von Drais; it was nicknamed the 
44 Dandy-horse ” and was described in 44 Ackermann’s 
Magazine” in 1819 as “A seat upon two wheels, propelled by 
tMo feet acting on the ground. The swiftness with which a 
person well practised may travel is almost beyond belief I 
Light, nine and even ten miles may be passed over within the 
hour on good level ground.” It had iron tyres on wooden wheels, 
a cushion to sit upon, and a padded chest-rest. 

A Scotsman named Kirkpatrick M‘MiHan was the first man 
to affix cranks to the velocipede, about 1840. Pedals, spring- 


of the Bicycle. 

saddle and brake were features of the 44 French ” bicycle, or 
44 Bone-shaker ” as it was rightly called. Iron tyres were still 
fitted to these bicycles. The 44 Ordinary ” is, perhaps, the best 
known of the old types. Some machines of this pattern are 
in use on our roads to-day. The 44 Ordinary ” had the great 
improvement of rubber tyres. There were several patterns of 
these bicycles. 

A family likeness to our present-day 44 Safety ” can be seen 
in most of the models introduced since 1885. That very impor¬ 
tant factor in the making of comfortable riding, the 44 Pneumatic 
Tyre,” was introduced by Mr. James Dunlop, of Dublin, in 
1890, 
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A Story of Adventure in the Syrian Desert 
By ARGYLL SAXBY, M.A., F.R.G.S., 


Author of "The Fiery Totem," Comrades Three, 
"The Call of Honour," etc. 


CHAPTER V 


A MULE TO THE RESCUE. 

keen readiness to lend his aid to the destruction of sons as 
well as fathers. “ May their race die miserably ! ” was 
the next imprecation, to which Eric retorted : 

Don't eat them all yourself, Suley ! Leave one or two 
for us ! ” 

Of course all these incidents take considerable time in 
the telling. It will be understood that they transpired in 
a few moments. And remarks which seem rather dull in 
print, and even subdued in tone, were really boiling hot and 
shouted with the utmost force to enable them to be heard. 
For the din was great. The street was echoing with, 
ominous threats and curses thrown out in Arabic and 
Koordish. 

Then came a voice from the crowd—a voice that was long 
practised in flinging tones across miles of desert, or con¬ 
quering the roars of mountain torrents. It rang out with 
wild urging— 

“ Slay the Christian dogs ! Slay them, Oh, Muslims, 
that their race may perish utterly and Allah t>e 
glorified ! ** 

“ Y'Allah ! ” was the simultaneous echo from a hundred 
throats. “ Let them be food for dogs ! ” 

“ I guess one or two of you will be cat’s-meat first ! ” 
yelled Eric, getting reckless in the excitement of the 
moment. “ What do you say, Steve ? ” 

“ Let them all come 1 ” was the response. “ I’ve got 
my eye on that soldier bully. He will get payment for 
kicking that kid before I cave in.” 

“ Y'Allah ! infidels ! ” was the chorus from the mob, 
drowning any further comments which the boys may have 
made. 

The crowd surged forward, but, owing to the barrier of 
the dismounted steeds which blocked the recess of the door¬ 
way, the enemy was unable immediately to reach their 
hoped-for victims. 

Then somebody thought to get in a first blow of a sort: „ 
by means of the simple expedient of a stone propelled t >yr 
nature’s sling—the arm. No doubt the intention was. 
earnest enough. Unfortunately for the thrower, as was 
soon proved, the aim did not equal in accuracy what it may 
have possessed in purpose. The stone flew forward, but 
instead of reaching the doorway the missile was intercepted 
by the very tough head of Suleyman's mule that just then, 
was straining to enjoy a hearty yawn. He was utterly- 
bored by the entire proceedings. 

Now, in ordinary circumstances, a mule is a very plaoid 
creature. He may be politely stubborn when work Ls 
required of him ; he may be even rudely resentful with Ixis 
heels if attempts are made persistently to urge him beyond, 
his inclinations. But, left to his own devices, he would 
sooner lean against the nearest tree and snore the hours 


F ■ MIERE was 
I but little 
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plans, and it will be easily understood that the brains of 
the three adventurers had perforce to do their w'orlc 
with the utmost celerity. Certainly the situation pre¬ 
sented features that could only be described as desperate. 
In addition to the soldiers, the narrow street was now 
packed at either approach with a rabble of half-civilised 
fanatics. They lived in daily terror of the Hamideeyah ; 
hence they were ever ready to seek possible favour by 
making the assassins’ quarrel their own quarrel. 

On this occasion they could barely understand the 
motive. All that they were capable of understanding was 
that the wrath of the cavalry was turned upon two English 
boys and their servant. To cause or justice they were 
indifferent. They were like wolves turned against a 
common prey, and, wolf-like, it was a matter of little 
concern to them whether that enemy merited defence or 
assault. 

As for the boys, they were remarkably cool in the emer¬ 
gency. It takes a lot of adversity and a vast overplus of 
odds to destroy hope in the hearts of healthy bodies, or in 
normal minds. True, there seemed no possibility for 
escape from the plight. Behind them was a heavy, iron- 
studded door that would only yield to a battering-ram. 
In front was the uncertain cover afforded by the bodies of 
the animals from which they had dismounted. That was 
all that intervened between the refugees and the howling 
mob of bloodthirsty madmen who were shrieking for the 
slaughter of the ” infidels.” 

Stephen glanced rapidly at Eric, and the latter smiled 
grimly. 

” A tidy little scrum ! ” remarked the latter. Then he 
looked sharply at Suleyman, tossing the pleasantry : 
“ Quite an enthusiastic reception Jezeereh is giving us ; 
eh, Suley ? ” 

But the servant had no ears for banter; or at least, if he 
heard, he gave it no heed. His eyes were seeing red in 
front of him as, with a warrior’s stare, he searched the mob 
for the first real sign of attack. 

” May their fathers perish ! ” exclaimed the Syrian 
fiercely through his bared teeth. And his whole aspect, 
as he gripped a heavy knife beneath his cloak, suggested 
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a way than trouble to acknowledge a polite good-day from 
biped or quadruped. 

But every geologist will tell you that there are three 
distinct varieties of volcanoes. There is the active, the 
extinct, and the dormant. The scientist will also inform 
you that, from a citizen's point of view, the first two are 
the ones to be preferred. You know what to expect from 
them. But the dormant—the sleeping chap—he is the 
sort to be avoided. He is so liable to waken when you 

least expect him to do so, and, when he is roused-well, 

the farther you can escape from his vicinity the less will be 
your chances of emulating a roast potato. 

Now’, a sleeping volcano is an excellent description of 
a self-respecting mule. Suleyman’s faith¬ 
ful steed w’as no exception to the 
peculiarities of his brethren. He was 
a four-legged cherub when treated gently, 
but that stone from the hand of the 
Jezeereh citizen w’as an insult that 
demanded an immediate retort. 

That retort came w’ith the swiftness 
of lightning, transforming con¬ 
templation into volcanic ferocitv 
and wakening idle feet into 
electrified battering-rams. 

At the blow, the animal 
let loose a howl of rage. 

Next instant he bared his 
teeth, and stiffened his body 
to a straight line from the 
tip of his muzzle to the 
root of his tail. Then he 
launched himself straight 
for the bold stone-thrower. 

A snap of the jaws was 
followed by a 
scream of agony. 

Somebody’s shoul¬ 
der had been bared 
to the very bone. 

That w’as the first 
taste of battle. A 
pair of heels flashed 
in the air, and a 
head was heard to 
crack like a w’alnut- 
shell beneath a 
boy’s boot. Then 
there w’as another 
lunge of the head, 
and another shriek 
of agony was the 
consequence. 

Yes, Suleyman’s 
mule w’as frenzied. 

If w r e can strain 
metaphor to speak of a volcano as 
being on the war-path, then the in¬ 
furiated animal is well described. He wheeled hither and 
thither—kicking, snapping, chasing, and after each move¬ 
ment various cries of pain and terror followed. 

In a moment the rabble was in confusion. No one dared 
to shoot lest the bullet might reach one of his own people. 
Nor w’as there elbow-room to allow for the use of steel. 
Indeed, the only clear space in that street was the small gap 
made here and there by snapping jaws and battering heels. 

The boys stared at the scene in amazement. The inci¬ 
dent had taken place so suddenly that they could hardly 
understand what was transpiring. All they and their 
servant could do w’as to stand and gape with astonishment 
while the mule performed perhaps the best deed that ever 
mule did in the service of humanity. 

Then some person raised the frantic cry— 

“ Allah save us ! We are attacked by an evil spirit. 
Who can withstand a jinn ? ” * 


• Jinn—“ slave of the devil.” 


That was the signal for a general stampede. With one 
will the mob turned and fled along the narrow street, 
shrieking with terror, dealing blows right and left to 
hasten their escape—each person w r as bent only on saving 
his skin from the attacks of the mule’s teeth. 

So intent were they on saving themselves that even the 
discipline of the soldiers was at naught. For once the 
tyrants were reduced to the level of the oppressed. They 
vied with the humblest citizen in the competition to leave 
the street and its terrors, known and unknow’n, behind 
them. They fled as fast as their own legs and the legs of 
their chargers could carry them. 

Barely recovered yet from Eric’s blow, the officer of the 

Hamideeyah was 
now r forsaken by his 
late supporters. He 
w’as left standing 
alone in the middle 
of the street. In 
that man, Suley¬ 
man’s mule seemed 
to see the origin of 
all the troubles. He 
dashed for the officer 
as a haw’k dashes 
for a sparrow. Then 
he seized the un¬ 
fortunate man by his 
loose clothes, and the 
last that the boys 
saw of their enemy 
was the galloping 
mule careering after 
the retre a ting 
figures, bearing the 
howling soldier 
triumphantly by the 
slack portion of his 
nether garments. 

It was a sight that 
was calculated to 
convulse a sphinx 
with laughter and 
set the desert shak¬ 
ing its yellow bosom 
with merriment. 

Eric rent the air 
with laughter. The 
more sedate Stephen 
contented himself 
with hearty 
chuckles. But the 
Syrian, clapping his 
hands with a loud 
smack of Eastern 
enjoyment, sent a 
huge guffaw ringing 
dow’n the street. 

“ Good old mule 1 ” Mars exclaimed. “ Suley, that gay 
old charger of yours is a perfect jewel ! ” 

“ Never saw anything like it in all my life ! ” laughed 
Stephen. 

“ To see that dandy of an officer fluttering legs and arms- 
from the mule's mouth like an old rag 1 He’ll never try 
to put on side in public again.” 

Suleyman’s delight, however, was of short duration. 
He was overjoyed at the victory, and while it was taking 
place he fully entered into the spirit of the game that had 
freed him and his young masters from their recent predica¬ 
ment. But he soon began to realise that the disappearing 
enemy also meant the disappearance of his own faithful 
mule, together with horses which had carried Gray and 
Mars from Alexandretta. It had been hoped that they 
would also carry their masters to Mosul. 

“ Now we are without animals for our journey,” the 
Syrian said, with a gesture of despair replacing his previous, 
sense of enjoyment. M Without horses to carry us, how 
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shall it be that my young masters can proceed on 
their way ? ” 

The boys looked glum. 

“ H’mph. That’s another matter,” muttered Gray. 

I suppose w r e will be able to recover them again when 
they have finished their stampede.” 

“ My masters do not know the ways of these towns,” was 
the Syrian’s response. “ I, Suleyman, thy servant, know 
well that I shall never set eyes on these animals again.” 

“ But we must ! We can’t move without them ! ” Eric 
protested, and Suleyman rejoined with a repetition of his 
last opinion. " They will never be seen again—by our 
eyes. Allah has been good. Allah has saved the lives 
of his servants. For this we must give thanks and be 
contented.” 

The boys looked blankly at one another. 

” This is a plight and no mistake,” the elder said. “It’s 
bad enough to have come near to having our throats cut, 
but to have no way to escape from this beastly town— 
that doesn’t seem to improve matters.” 

It only seems to delay the fate that is in store for us,” 
completed Eric with an unusual show of gloom. 

Suleyman nodded his head thoughtfully, after which he 


remarked, ” My lords have money. Gold will do much to 
find kindness in the desert.” 

” You mean that we can bribe someone to get back our 
horses for us ? ” Eric questioned. 

The Syrian laughed derisively. 

” Not so. The humble mule that thy servant bestrode— 
that may be found. A mule is of little price. But thy 
horse, and the horse of my lord Stephen—such are not to 
be bought in these parts. By now' they will be in strange 
hands and on the w'ay to secret stables. These will not be 
found again—nay, not for all the gold that my masters 
carry.” 

“ Then, what is to be done?” asked Gray impatiently. 
” We can’t spend the rest of our lives standing on the door¬ 
steps-” 

” Will my lords but deign to pass within to the unworthy 
home of their lowly servant ? ” said a voice at that moment 
from behind the little group. 

All started at the unexpected voice addressing them so 
courteously, and, when they turned, they saw that the 
iron-studded door was standing wide open in front of 
them, while a turbaned native w r as bowing low to bid them 
welcome. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE YEZIDEE’S TRUST. 



/E you ever seen one of those 
stones which geologists call 
“ box stones ” ? At first sight, 
it looks just like some large 
pebble that has been worn 
smooth by the waves upon 
the beach—quite a common¬ 
place lump of rock that the 
inexperienced eye might refuse 
to look upon. Then the 
geologist comes along with his 
hammer. Two or three sharp 
raps and the stone is broken. 
Then we see that the stone which looked like an ordinary 
lump of solid rock is found to be but a shell that covers a 
lining of sapphire crystals which sparkle in the sunlight. 

The action of the geologist’s hammer was something like 
the opening of that door behind the boys. The house, as 
it faced the street, was a dull structure of straight walls 
that were gray with age, chipped and rounded at the corners 
with the weather of years. The few windows did their best 
to make the building still more ugly. Venetian shutters 
which had once been green, but which had been so long 
exposed to the sun that they were almost white, were 
warped and hanging loose upon the hinges, so that they 
hardly gave the shelter that they w'ere originally intended to 


render. 

That was the outside. But how different w'as the picture 
that was revealed through the open door ! 

Through the dark passage that formed a kind of frame 
was shown a scene that was delightfully refreshing when 
compared with the dust and heat of the street. There was 
a garden thickly planted with green trees on which hung 
innumerable little oranges like so many balls of gold. There 
were great clusters of white arum lilies, one or two banana 
palms, and geraniums growing like great bushes. Many 
other flowers gave colour to the picture. But that which 
drew the eye most of all was a low wall, beautifully carved, 
right in the centre of the garden and surrounding a basin 
of water with a little fountain tinkling musically as the sun 
lit the jets, so that they resembled spraying diamonds. 

Stephen gave an exclamation of delight at the beauty 
of the picture. Eric also gasped with pleasure. But 
the strangers were not allowed long time for con¬ 
templation. With every gesture and word of hospitality, 
the old man invited them to enter. He did his best not 
to appear impatient, but it was very plain to see that the 
sooner his guests entered the better pleased he would be. 


The boys took the hint and passed forward. But no 
sooner had the door closed behind them than the old man 
fell upon his knees before the lads and embraced the feet 
of each in turn, exclaiming through his tears as he did so : 

” May thy years be many and thy happiness eternal ! 
Oh, my lords, who did save my only son from the cruel 
Hamideeyah ! May thy prosperity increase and thy 
riches be countless as the sand upon the desert ! ” 

” So it was your kid that all the fuss w r as about ? ” said 
Stephen kindly. And Eric remarked in his usual irrespon¬ 
sible carelessness, “It will teach him not to go wandering 
about the streets without his nurse. But say ! What 
about one of these oranges ? I’ve got a thirst on me that 
a dozen or two of these ‘ loose-jackets ’ might help to 
satisfy.” 

As the latter remark was made in English, it is probable 
that the old host did not understand more than the gesture 
of Eric’s hand and the very hungry look of his eye. But 
that much was certainly plain to him, for he rose up and 
threw his arms wide apart with generous invitation. 

44 All that 1 have is thine. My house is thy house.” 

“ So far so good,” was Eric’s immediate response; and 
without further ceremony he hastened to the nearest tree, 
more slowly followed by Stephen and Suleyman. 

Their welcome was complete. Clapping his hands, the 
old man summoned servants and sent them hurriedly to 
procure food and drink for the necessary refreshment of his 
visitors. And during the repast not a word was spoken of 
the circumstances which had brought the host and guests 
together. The etiquette of the country demanded that no 
topics should be introduced during meal time except those 
of appreciation for the food supplied. 

But, afterwards, the old man soon told his tale. 

“ It is a grievous land in which we live now,” he said, 
after the final coffee had been passed around. “In the 
days of my father we dwelt in gladness and prosperitv. 
But now, with cruel Mustafa Pasha, all that we possess goes i 
to feed the greed of his assassins.” 

“ Why don’t you all combine and drive him out of the 
place ? ” was Stephen’s natural question. 44 There must 
be far more of your people than there are of his ? ” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders and turned up the 
palms of his hands with actions denoting the hopelessness 
of such a thought. 

“ The Pasha’s blades are sharp and swift, and his bullets 
ring through the streets if one but whispers his name in 
tones that are not the humblest. He hates us because we 
are—Yezidees-” 
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“ Vezidees ? ” echoed Stephen, and at the word Suley¬ 
man was noticed to shrink back with horror as if the word 
were a foul disease, the very uttering of which was the 
breath of filth itself. 

The old man noticed the movement, and a slight sneer 
curled his lip, though his position as a host did not allow 
him to give any other sign that he had observed the 
impoliteness of a guest. The boys also felt a certain degree 
of unpleasantness at being face to face with one of those 
men, the ill-repute of whom had reached them even in 
their distant home at Alexandretta. 

But it is to be feared that Eric was not over-delicate in 
expressing his opinions. 

“ So you are a Yezidee ? ” he asked. “That means a 
fellow who worships the devil, doesn’t it ? ” 

“ People speak many great evils of us,” said the old 
man. “ But when many voices talk, is it not so that truth 
often loses its way ? We fear the things of evil, my lord, 
just as much as they tell me the Christians do. And this 
my little son, whom the Hamideeyah would have slain by 
his father’s door—he is learning much from the good men 
who have come to us from the West. Perhaps it may be 
that even from the 
lips of my little 

Moosa may come . 

the words that will 
bring a better light 
to his father’s 
home.” 

There was some- 


“They 
started up 
and looked 
in the direc¬ 
tion from 
whieh they 
bad come. 

. * . It was, indeed, the Sheykh’s house that was ablaze.” (See page 97.) 


thing strangely wistful in the speaker’s voice as by his 
tones he thus unconsciously expressed the hunger that 
was in his heart—the hunger that longed for some food 
different from that which had hitherto fed his spirit. 

In their youth and inexperience, the boys did not know 
how best to meet such a need. Their upbringing had been 
such that similar wants had never been within their know¬ 
ledge. Yet they were not untouched by pity for the 
unspoken longing. 

It was the rough Syrian who rose to the moment. He 
forgot his repugnance for the reputed devil-worshipper in 
his longing to help a brother in distress, and his eyes glowed 
with earnestness as he bent forward on the stone garden- 
seat to speak hope to the old man who sat opposite with 
the boys at either side. 

‘‘ Friend,” he said, ” thou tellest a sad story of thy 
fatherland. (May Allah have pity on it and on thee !) 
But may it not be that, where Satan has his tent, there is 
no welcome for Allah himself ? ” 

At this question the old man raised his eyes to the 
questioner. The boys remained silent watchers, knowing 
that Suleyman would be better able to deal with this 
matter than they. 

” My brother speaks strange words,” 
said the host. “ Let his lips 
utter what they will. My house 
is his house, to speak in as the 
heart telleth.” 

” Then,” returned Suleyman 
in ringing tones, " I tell thee, 
brother, that this land is the 
home that is bereft of its 
father. The children have 
driven him forth, he stands 
outside in solitude, he longs 
to come back to his own— 
if they would but touch the 
latch and bid him welcome.” 

" But even the other 
children cast stones at my 
little Moosa. They call 
him 4 Dog,’ and they spit 
upon him in the streets 
because he goes to the 
madressey * of the good 
men from the West.” 

'' Those who would be 
His — they must suffer 
many things for His sake, 
as thou and I, brother, 
would suffer gladly for a 

good sultan-” 

Here Suleyman was in¬ 
terrupted by a servant w'ho 
came running while he 
gesticulated and uttered 
exclamations as one dis¬ 
traught. He threw himself 
at the old man's feet and 
clutched distractedly at his 
robes. 

'* My lord ! My lord ! 
Save us ! They are here 
—the Hamideeyah are 
even now at the gates. 
They seek for the Ingleesi 
and thy son, Moosa. Save 
us, oh my master, lest we 
perish in torture at the 
hands of Mustafa’s men ! ” 
For a moment the old 
man’s face paled at the 
news, and gasping breath 
quivered the grey beard 
that streamed on his breast. 


• Madressey —*■ school. ’* 
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Both Stephen and Eric started up with excitement at 
this fresh turn of events, while Suleyman also rose with 
a determined air and turned to face the dark passage 
through which he had lately come to enjoy the cool of 
garden and the host's welcome. 

“ The Hamideeyah—here ? ” gasped the old man. 

“ Even so,” hastily rejoined the servant. “ Come, let 
us flee for our lives! Ali brought the news from the bazaars. 
Mustafa Pasha (may his race perish!) has sent his zaptiehs * 
back to find the Ingleesi and to find thy son. Let us 
escape, oh, my master—let us escape ere we are slain like 
useless cattle ! ” 

The Yezidee arose, and he turned to his visitors, calm and 
courteous, as he smiled to them and bowed apologetically. 

“ It grieves me that I should hasten the departure of my 
guests,” he began, with a self-control that must have been 
a severe effort considering the agitation that was within 
him. “It is a shame to my house that the honoured 
strangers should depart before the third coffee has been 
passed to them. But my friends will pardon me. and 
perhaps they will not lay this to my charge. I will find 
them safe conduct-” 

The last words were almost drowned by a deafening noise 
that cut short the sentence. A score of blows were suddenly 
rained upon the outer door, and a score of voices were 
heard calling furiously upon the owner of the house to 
open. 

Instinctively the boys drew close to their host’s side 
while, with equal instinct, their hands found the revolvers 
at their belts. Suleyman also took a step towards his 
young masters, and the Yezidee servant, still kneeling, sat 
up and gaped with the dumb despair of utter terror. 

Probably the host was the most collected of the little 
group. A sarcastic smile curled his lips, and he remarked, 
during the pause that followed the first assault and 
summons : 

“ The howling of wolves never shattered the walls of the 
frailest fowl-house, nor shall this, my home—the home 
of my fathers—fall at their bidding.” 

“ Open, O Sheykh Fareed 1 Open! It is thy lord, 
Mustafa Pasha, who bids thee I ” came the order from 
without. 

The Yezidee shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Bullets have rained upon that door until its strength 
has increased threefold. The door of my home has never 
been opened but to welcome guests,” was his comment. 
Then he turned to his servant— 

“ Abdul, where is my son—the light of my eyes, my 
Moosa ? ” 

“ Playing in the guest-chamber—he-” 

“ Bring him hither 1 ” 

” But the Hamideeyah ! They will break the door I 
They will—” 

“ Bring him hither ! ” repeated the old man firmly. 

Abdfil threw up his arms and began to fling another 
wild appeal on the air. 

“ Oh, my master I Let us flee 1 What is a child 
compared with—” 

But the sentence was unfinished. For a moment only, 
Sheykh Fareed permitted the barbaric ferocity of his 
nature to rule him. A flood of passion rushed into his veins 
as he suddenly bent forward and seized the servant's 
throat with the powerful grip of a wild animal. 

“ Dog ! Son of a dog ! ” he roared. ” Is it my will or 
thine that shall be obeyed in this house ? ” 

The old man shook his victim as a terrier shakes a rat. 

“ Is it thine the duty to obey, or thine the power to 
•command ? Speak, carrion, before the breath has left 
thy carcase and thou hast no longer power tor words ! ” 

Poor Abdfil clutched his master’s wrists. 

“ I obeyt lord I Thy will is mine ! ” 

“ Then—obey 1 ” The fingers released their terrible 
grip. “ Obey, and bring my Moosa here in thine arms.” 

Terrified, yet obedient, Abdul hastened to do his master’s 
bidding, and the old man turned once more to his guests 


* Zaptiehs —“soldier*.” 


as he addressed them above the din of voices and blows 
that reached them from the street. 

“It is certain death if my friends remain here. Fire 
will be brought, and what can wood avail against 
flames ? ” 

“ But is there no way of escape ? ” asked Eric, 
excitedly. 

“That shall be seen,” replied the Yezidee. “There is a 
way from the garden to the river. A raft is waiting to 
carry merchandise to Baghdad by the morrow. I would 
counsel my friends—my brothers—to seek such safety. 
It is mine. Now it is theirs.” 

“ Surely Mustafa will not dare to attack us ? We are 
Englishmen, and revenge would come swiftly if harm came 
to us.” 

The Sheykh shrugged his shoulders. 

“Yet I counsel the way by the river. By that way 
from this very garden once travelled the great Emeer el 
Aswad—may his name be ever blessed ! ” 

“ El Aswad ? ” interrupted Mars with sudden interest, 
recalling (as did also Stephen and Suleyman) the remarkable 
talisman that the name had already proved that very 
day. “ El Aswad ? Who is he ? What is he ? ” 

“ The little sunlight in the vast darkness of the desert,” 
was the enigmatical response. 

“ But I don’t .understand. This afternoon-” 

“ The sun has set. Thy safety is well-nigh secured if 
thou wilt but follow an old man's bidding,” was the interrup¬ 
tion. “ Ah, here comes Abdul with my little Moosa ! My 
son—my little pomegranate—come for thy father’s kiss 
and his blessing ! ” 

The boy—a lad of about ten years of age—was quickly 
in his father’s arms. Very tightly the old man embraced 
him, and tenderly he kissed the child. Then he turned 
to Stephen, as he said meaningly, so that the boys could 
well understand what was hidden from the understanding 
of the child : 

“ It is no hospitality to ask payment from a guest, but—I 
know that I can trust a Christian.” 

“ You can, Sheykh,” replied Stephen, knowing at once 
that the protection of the little boy was the “ payment ” 
that was being asked of him. “ You can trust my friend 
and me.” 

“ But you ? ” interrupted Eric. “ What of you ? ” 

“ Hush! ” The Yezidee looked appealingly at the 
boys. He did not wish his son to dream of the danger that 
threatened the father. “ Hush ! It may be that Sheykh 
Fareed understands more about—about that Father who 
waits for His children’s welcome—he may know more 
now than he did before the strangers and the Syrian ate 
bread in his house.” Then he spoke to the child. “ Thou 
wilt go with the Ingleesi, my son. Thou wilt listen to 
all that they tell thee, and be good—very good.” 

“ But what is that noise in the street ? ” questioned the 
boy with a child’s curiosity. 

“ That ? Oh, it is only some naughty children who have 
driven away their Father, and will not let Him come in 
again.” Then the Yezidee lowered his breath to speak 
hastily and plainly to the three guests. “ Follow that 
path. It leads to a gate, and from thence to the Tigris. 
Set free the raft, and may Allah prosper thee I ” 

“ And you ? ” asked Stephen ; and the answer was 
prompt: 

'* An old man’s years are spent; a young man’s days 
are just begun. May the God thou servest light thy path, 
with the smile of His face.” 

Crash 1 It was wood being piled against the door from 
without. 

“ Hasten 1 Hasten ! ” exclaimed the Sheykh, betrayed 
to some excitement at last. “ No time must now be 
lost! ” 

“ But we can't leave you behind us ! ” protested Stephen. 

“ Is thy faith so weak that thou canst not trust a Father 
to care for his own ? ” was the response. “ I must stay 
to guard the way that thou shalt take. Let us part in. 
peace, my brother. Let me not drive thee away with 
words of anger.” 




(Drawn for the “ Boy’s Own Paper ” by George Soper.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AFLOAT ON THE TIGRIS. 


P ICKING up the little Moosa in his arms, Suleyman 
led the way through the garden as indicated, while 
the brave old Sheykh stood with arms folded— 
steady as a rock—to wait calmly until a forced 
entry to his house had been made. The boys followed 
close upon the Syrian’s heels. Their lost horses were 
forgotten for the time. Their only thought was to escape 
from the city that seemed like one possessed by evil spirits. 

As darkness had fallen, we may be sure that the course 
was no straight one. There were many paths in the 
garden; so, time and again, the fugitives were forced to 
retrace their steps as they tried to find the way that led from 
the enclosure to the river. The Tigris could be heard 
at no great distance. That was their guide to draw them 
forward ; the cries of the mob in the street were a spur 
to drive them from behind. 

Once a native dog jumped out from an ambush, and 
sprang growling upon the strangers. He reached Stephen, 
and his teeth gripped the sleeve of the boy’s coat. Stephen 
struck out blindly with the butt of his revolver. The 
blow was fortunate, catching the dog upon the jaw and 
sending him bowling back to the cover of the darkness from 
which he had come. 

44 Are you hurt, Steve ? ” asked Eric anxiously as he 
hastened to his chum’s side. The incident had been so 
swift in completing that there had been no time nor need 
to render assistance. 

“ The brute 1 ” exclaimed Gray. “ No, I’m not hurt, 
but he has torn my sleeve. It might have been worse. 
I have given him something to remember with the butt 
of my revolver.” 

44 It’s a good job he didn’t manage to get his teeth home,” 
Eric said. “ These native dogs are fierce brutes to tackle 
in the dark.” 

44 The door, my masters ! I have found the door ! ” 
called Suleyman’s voice from a short distance ahead, and 
Eric was so forgetful of necessary caution that he let out 
a loud : 44 Bully for you ! Now for the river and the raft 1 ” 
44 My masters will be careful,” said the Syrian, when 
the boys had reached him and found that the door from the 
walled garden had indeed been discovered. 44 My masters 
will be careful. Voices reach far in these desert places, 
and it would take little to bring many of these evil men 
upon us.” 

Eric laughed indifferently. 

“ Don’t worry, Suley. They are ail too busy trying to 
burn down the Sheykh’s door. They won't trouble about 
us.” 

44 But they are seeking the English and the little 
Moosa-” 

44 And they are not going to find either. What do you 
say, Steve ? ” 

” We’ll hope not. By the way, how is the kid, 
Suleyman ? ” 

“ He knows the desert, and he knows the need for 
silence,” was the Syrian’s grulf reproof. 


44 Let’s have a look at him,” said Mars recklessly. 44 I 
didn’t see him properly in the street, and I couldn’t see 
him any better in the half-light of the garden.” 

The boy moved towards Suleyman, but the servant 
drew aside. 

“ The child is safe, master. There is little to see in the 
darkness, and we dare not use lights.” 

44 But he is quite safe ? ” Eric persisted. 44 Remember, 
we gave our words that we would look after him.” 

“It is well. The child is good. He will not give us 
trouble.” 

44 Right you are,” rejoined Eric cheerfully. 44 Now 
let’s see if we can find that raft.” 

44 Yes, the raft’s the next thing. Once we get adrift 
on the Tigris, w r e’ll soon be clear of this beastly town.” 

There was a path that led straight from the garden 
gate. The adventurers judged that this way would be the 
one most likely to lead to the river, so they immediately 
pressed forward—each step leaving the din of the street 
farther behind them. Of course there was no question of 
where the river ran. The spring floods were still sufficient 
to fill the bed of the Tigris so that the old river patriarch’s 
waters passed with deep bass moaning. That was directly 
in front of them. The doubtful question was whether or 
not the friendly raft would be found as easily as the river. 

Hurrying forwards, they soon came to a dip that indicated 
the slope towards the water, and after rounding a large 
clump of cactus, they could just discern the dark flood 
itself with its occasional white crests showing up in the 
night, and a light or two from moored crafts reflecting in 
its surface. 

44 There’s the river ! ” was Eric’s intimation. 44 Now 
for the raft! ” 

44 Yes, now for the raft! ” repeated Stephen, to whicli he 
also added : 44 And I believe I could nearly drink the 

whole river 1 My throat is choking after the rush we have 
made.” 

44 Pity we didn’t bag a few of the Sheykh’s oranges,” was 
Eric’s opinion. 44 He had plenty to spare, and he would 
not have minded our taking a dozen or so to carry us on 
our way.” 

“ Let’s hope that he is still able to enjoy them himself.” 
muttered Stephen sympathetically. 44 Poor old chap, 
he’ll have no pleasant time of it when the Hamideeyah 
find out that we have escaped, and that Moosa has cleared 
out as well.” 

44 My aunt ! They’ll make it hot for the poor old beggar 
and no mistake,” was Mars’ peculiar way of expressing 
a sympathy for his late host’s position—a sympathy that 
was very real in spite of the manner in which it was 
expressed. 

44 This way, my masters ! This way 1 ” called 
Suleyman, who was still leading the dark path. 

44 Have you found the raft ? ” questioned Gray. 

44 Not yet. But it will be near here. There are houses 
for storing merchandise. Please Allah, we shall find the 
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place for landing near to these stores. Yes—it is here ! 
I have found it. It is here ! ” 

“ Hurrah ! ” exclaimed Eric. “ Come along, Steve ! 
In a few minutes more, we’ll begin chapter two of our 
adventures.” 

” Chapter two ? ” was the echo, accompanied by a laugh 
that showed how readily anxiety was giving place to the 
spirit of adventure. “Why, it seems to me that we have run 
through an entire serial story in a single afternoon.” 

“ As you please. Chapter two, or the first page of a new 
volume—it's all one to me so long as we ‘ get a gait on/ 
as the Yankees say. All I want is to start the new instal¬ 
ment-” 

“ Which we shall do in half a tick. Where are you, 
Suleyman ? ” 

“ Here, master ! ” answered a voice near at hand. “ With 
Allah’s will, we shall soon take the journey that will lead us 
from the land of infidels to the abiding place of friends.” 

Guided in the darkness by their servant’s voice, the 
boys reached the margin of the river where a fair-sized 
raft was moored to the little platform that did duty for a 
quay. Suleyman was already on the craft and the boys 
were hastening to loosen the ropes when a loud cry from 
many voices arrested them. They started up and looked 
in the direction from which they had come. 

“ Hallo ! ” Stephen exclaimed. “ See that, Eric ? ” 

“ A fire 1 Poor old Sheykh’s house, I believe. They’ve 
set a light to it at last-” 

“ And mean to bum the old man’s home to the ground.” 

It was, indeed, the Sheykh’s house that was ablaze. 
By what means the besiegers had managed to attain their 
e\nl purpose, we do not know. Probably a forced entry 
by the door had been followed by a rude search of the 
premises. Probably the refusal of the Yezidee to admit 
the flight of his guests had resulted in a search of the 
premises. That proving futile, the belief that the refugees 
were still concealed in the building might have led to the 
resort of burning out the hiders. Of course, this is but 
surmise on our part. The fact remains that the poor old 
man’s house was ablaze,—the house that had been the 
shelter of his ancestors for many generations 1 

Sad though the scene was, the circumstances did not 
permit the boys to take the risks which any unnecessarily 
delayed departure might entail. They expressed their 
sorrow feelingly and, no doubt, with deep admiration for 
the man who, in the dawn of Truth, had seen fit to face 
danger—nay, perhaps, to lay down his life for his friends. 
Then they again bent to the ropes that moored the raft 
to the shore. 

It was rather an eerie experience when considered in all 
its aspects. The night was dark as pitch, the river was 
running at flood-pace, the raft was impatiently tugging 
at its moorings in order to be free to 
start on its journey. Whither? That 
was the question. Certainly it was 
known that Mosul was about a three 
days' journey lower down. Ultimately 
the adventurers might reach it. Mean¬ 
time there was an unknown course 
to be passed. For this one night, at 
least, it would not be safe to show 
a light, as in such manner the peril 
of the passage would be considerably 
increased. 

In addition to dangers from shore, 
it must be remembered that the rafts 
used upon the Tigris and Euphrates 
are mere platforms of planks supported 
by many inflated goat-skins. These 
might be burst by any accident—a 
hidden shoal, a drifting log. Yes, the 
prospect was indeed such as might 
have caused any experienced traveller 
to hesitate before embarking. But our 
boys were not experienced. Possibly 
that fact may have been the strongest 
reason why hesitation was slight. 


They did not know of the dangers that might await them- 
But, whatever slight hesitation, perchance, influenced the 
travellers for a few moments, it was quickly dispelled 
by a thought of the burning house behind them, the half¬ 
savage rabble that was seeking for them, and their plighted 
word to save Moosa from the human jackals. 

“ Jump on board ! ” called Stephen to his chum. 
“ I’ve got an end of this rope made fast so that it will let 
loose with a jerk when we’re ready to get under way.” 

“ Right you are,” Eric replied. “ Are you ready, 
Suleyman ? ” 

“ At my masters’ bidding. But I beseech you to be 
careful. The water will carry the raft from the shore like 
an arrow from the bow-string.” 

“ And Moosa ? ” questioned Stephen. “ He’s all right?” 

“ There is a tent-cabin fully provisioned for the journey. 
All will be well-” 

“ Then off we go ! Ready, Eric ? ” 

“ All serene, Steve,” came the answer. 

Holding the slack end of the rope in his hands, Gray 
jumped on board the heaving craft that was so fretting for 
freedom. Then he gave a tug, and at the same instant 
the raft sprang forward with a leap so sudden that the boys 
and the Syrian fell backwards in a heap upon the planks. 

“Whoa, old girl! My word, she’s got the bit between 
her teeth and no mistake! ” exclaimed Eric laughing, as he 
disentangled his legs from the others. 

“ It’s like a streak of lightning going downhill home¬ 
wards,” was Stephen’s comment. “ How is it, Suleyman ?” 

“It is well with thy servant,” answered the Syrian so¬ 
lemnly, as he slowly rose and shook out the folds of his robes. 

“ But where’s Moosa ? ” asked Eric with a sudden note 
of anxiety. 

“ Moosa-” began the servant slowly, and the boy 

returned sharply: 

“ Yes, I don’t hear him—I don’t see any sign of him-” 

“ What ? ” It was Gray who spoke. “You don’t mean 
to say that-” 

“ He’s not on the raft, Steve ! ” was the excited rejoinder. 
“ Do you know where he is, Suleyman ? He can’t have 
fallen overboard with the jerk ? There wasn’t a 
sound-” 

“ Perhaps, my young lords-” 

“ Oh, don't talk 1 ” Gray interrupted angrily. ** Don't 
talk ! Make sure 1 I’ll look in the tent.” 

But a search of the small tent that served as a cabin 
revealed no sign of the missing boy, though Stephen even 
took the risk of striking a match to make certain that the 
child had not hidden himself for some strange reason. 

“ He’s not here,” was the elder lad’s verdict; and Mars 
questioned, in puzzled tones: 

“ What on earth can have happened to the kid ? ” 
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THE BLACK LIZARD 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MYSTERY OF MOOSA. 


W ITH the unanswered conundrum on his lips, Eric 
reissued from the cabin, followed by Stephen. 
They were met by Suleyman, whose bulky 
figure was like a black monument as dimly 
distinguished in the night. 

“ What has happened to Moosa ? ” Gray immediately 
demanded angrily. *• He was in your charge. You were 
taking care of him. What has become of him ? ” 

Suleyman did not reply immediately—a fact that sent 
a score of dreadful thoughts darting through the boys’ 
minds. 

“ Can’t you speak, idiot ? Have you not a word to say 
for yourself ? ” exclaimed Mars. 

Still not a word did the Syrian utter. He stood as 
immovable as was possible on the heaving foundation, and 
he seemed deaf to the demands of the boys. 

Eric was furious, and his anger began to overmaster 
him. 

“ See here, you fool, what’s the matter with you ? 
Haven't you got a tongue when your masters com¬ 
mand you ? ” 

The dark figure was seen to bend humbly 
“ At the bidding of my master, thy servant will 
step from hence into these boiling 
waters,” he said. 

“Oh, shut up your rot and talk sense 
interrupted Eric angrily. 

“ Let not my lord be angry with his 
servant-” 

“ Where's Moosa ? That is what we 
want to know,” was the passionate in 
terruption. 

Then Stephen came forward 
with more collected mien, 
was his habit at even extreme 
moments. 

‘* Come, Eric, old 
chap. We’ll gain noth¬ 
ing by anger. Prob¬ 
ably it is all right, 
and in any case it is no 
use.getting ratty with a 

Syrian-” 

“ I know all that,” the 
other boy broke in,“ but 
it makes me mad to see 
that fellow standing there 
as calm as anything when 
the kid may be — well, 
anywhere. Where is he, 

Suleyman ? ” 

Gray then turned to the 
servant. 

“ You had better just 
tell us all about it, Suley¬ 
man. We have got to 
know the truth sooner or 
later.” 

" The words of my 
young master are a law 
unto his servant, and Su¬ 
leyman shall speak-” 

“ And look sharp 
about, it, then ! ” came 
from the impetuous Eric. 

“My masters know the 
evil name of the town 
that we have just left,” 
began the Syrian with a 
deliberation that was 
irritating to his hearers, 
though they knew that it 
would be futile to attempt 
to hasten his words. The 


East, in word and deed, must travel as the East, i.e. with 
the brake on. 

“ My masters know that it is a town of evil; but how 
great is the evil—that they do not know.” 

“ If you are going to start again on the subject of Mustafa, 
you can save your breath. What we don’t know about 
that old wolf, we can easily imagine,” said Eric. 

Suleyman shrugged his shoulders as if, by so doing, he 
shook off all thoughts of the Hamideeyah chief. 

“ It is not of him that I would speak. May he and his 
race be blotted from the face of the earth, and dogs feed 
upon his bones. It is of the others—the Yezidees-” 

“ The Sheykh’s people ? ” 

“ Even so. They are men in body ; devils in heart. 
They worship the devil ; and where one of these people 
dwells, evil must be present also.” 

“Yet the old Sheykh was kind enough,” remarked 
Stephen. “He was ready with food-” 

“ And taught some of us a lesson in pluck,” added Eric. 
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"Yet/' the Syrian resumed, "he is—a Yezidee. 'Can 
the leopard change its spots ? ’ says the Good Book-” 

" Speaking about something quite different,” was Gray’s 
correction. M A man can change his character, if he wants 

to.” 

But in Suleyman’s heart sad superstition still held 
place, in spite of his better teaching and in spite of (as we 
have recently seen) his power to teach grand truths. 

” A Yezidee can never change. It is well known,” he 
said doggedly. 

Mars sighed hopelessly. 

” For goodness’ sake cut all this cackle and get at the 
important matter 1 ” he exclaimed. ” We can jaw about 
this as much as you like at another time, but just now we 
want to know about Moosa.” 

” He is in his father's garden—” 

“ What ? ” 

The voices of both lads united in one cry of amazement. 
Neither one nor the other could believe that he had heard 
aright. 

” What do you say ? In his father’s garden ? ” ques¬ 
tioned Stephen, all his reserve having broken rein. 

” Even so.” 

” But you had charge of him-” 

“ And, when we asked if he was all right, you told us 
that he was I ” 

" My masters did ask their servant if the child was 
safe. With Allah’s will he is safe—hidden in the dark 
parts of the garden-’* 

“ And you—left him behind ? ” gasped Eric. '* What 
on earth possessed you ? ” 

Our journey will be full of clanger. Would we ever 
walk in the desert again if we did not cast out evil from 

our midst-” 

‘ You mean hound ! ” cried Eric. His temper had lost 

control and he sprang forward, dealing the Syrian a 
ow that sent him staggering backwards upon the raft. 
You have left the kid to the mercies of those brutes— 
after we had promised to save him ? ” 

The boy had raised his arm to deal another blow. The 
rvant had received the first without a word or action 
i protest. But Stephen interrupted by laying a hand on 
his chum s arm. 


” For goodness’ sake, don’t start fighting, Eric,” he 
said appealingly. ” Surely things are bad enough as they 
are without making them worse.” 

M But that heartless brute-” 

” He thought he was doing right-” 

” Bight l ” All the contempt that Mars knew was 
thrown into the word. ” Right l It was fear that made 
the cowardly old fool do it—fear and nothing else.” 

” What we’ve got to do is not to talk wildly but to act, 
old man,” said Stephen’s calm voice. His burst of anger 
had quickly expended itself, and now his quick reasoning 
was taking in all the points of the case. And the self- 
controlled speech of the elder was not without its calming 
influence upon the impulsive temper of the younger. ” Yes, 
we’ve got to act, and that pretty quickly.” 

” But how ? What are we to do ? ” 

” Get to land.” 

” To land ? In this flood ? Why, we can’t even see the 
banks of the river l ” 

” Yet the banks are still there,” returned Stephen, with 
a forced laugh, to which Eric rejoined : 

” And meantime, goodness only knows what is happening 

to the kid. They may have found him and- Ugh l 

it makes my blood run cold to think of it all 1 And we 
must be miles and miles away by this time.” 

” Not so very far,” said Stephen thoughtfully. ” I 
have just been noticing, and we seem to be twisting about 
a good deal. As the crow flies, we can’t be so very far 
from Jezeereh.” 

” The flames are but over yonder,” muttered Suley¬ 
man, who had been listening in silence to the discussion. 

The boys turned in the direction which the speaker’s 
voice indicated. Sure enough, the distance diJ not seem 
so great, for the flames were distinct and even the dark 
outlines of the neighbouring buildings were revealed by 
the fire. 

“ It doesn’t seem far-” began Stephen slowly. 

“ A couple of miles at the most,” said Eric thoughtfully. 

” But—by the time we get this clumsy old raft to the 
shore-” 

Splash 1 Stephen’s half-uttered question was answered. 
The impulsive, brave-hearted Eric had plunged overboard 
to the rescue of the little Moosa. 


(To be continued.) 


Do Something 1 


By FRANK ELLIS. 


W HAT are you doing ? Do something, 
However small it be; 

If it be but like a pebble 
That is cast into the sea. 

Yet the circles go on widening 
And ever larger grow. 

And the good you do may be greater 
Than ever you can know. 

What are you doing ? Do something. 

If it be but to cast a seed, 

That shall grow to a lovely blossom 
Where else there had been a weed. 

And the flower shall grow into beauty, 

And yield a fragrance fair, 

And the traveller shall bless the unknown hand 
That set it growing there. 

What are you doing ? Do something. 

There is so much to do— 

Some deed of kindly service 
That can only be done by you. 


A little help that is given 
To one with a difficult task; 

A kind hand laid on a shoulder— 

Not more than this need you ask. 

What are you doing ? Do something. 

O such a tiny light 

Is the little lamp of the glow-worm 1 
Yet it makes the dark place bright. 

The insect on the coral-reef— 

What can such a small thing do ? 

Yet it works away beneath the wave 
Till the strong reef comes in view. 

What are you doing ? Do something. 

At home, at school, at play. 

To make life seem the sweeter. 

And a little brighter each day. 

W r hat are you doing ? Do something, 
With head, or heart, or hand ; 

Some thing that is wTong put right again. 
Some wise deed nobly planned. 
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This design was obtained with lycopodium powder. 


S OME years ago an ingenious contrivance called an eido- 
phone was invented. By means of this device it was 
possible to draw the most curious designs with the 
voice, the patterns showing the greatest variation, 
according to the pitch of the note or the nature of material 
that was used to take the impressions. It has been shown 
recently that, to secure the novel voice designs, it is not needful 
to possess a complicated instrument. With very simple materials, 
such as are within the reach of anyone, a contrivance may be 
made that, for ordinary purposes, is as interesting as a proper 
eidophone. The present writer has made such a device and 
it is certainly one of the most attractive things that he owns, 
and one capable of giving endless diversion. 

The requirements, in order that we may set about the making 
of the box that will register voice designs, are quite trifling. 

In the first place, it is necessary to get a small tin saucepan. 

This does not cost more than a few pence, even in these days of 
high prices, and the only thing of importance is that it 
should have a tubular handle. At the same shop it will be an 
easy matter to purchase 
a tin funnel; one of the 
smallest sort that is made 
would do well. The next 
thing that we shall re¬ 
quire is some thin rubber 
sheeting; in quantity this 
should be sufficient to 

stretch over the top of 

the saucepan. As a rule, 
such material can be 
bought at a chemist's 
shop, seeing that rubber 
of this nature is used 
for surgical purposes. 

But the cheapest, and 
on the whole the most 
suitable, is that used for 
the making of the child¬ 
ren’s toy balloons. 

It will now be needful 
to make a trifling altera¬ 
tion to the handle of the saucepan. Both ends of the hollow tube 
are closed, and the pieces of tin that prevent a free passage right 
through must be taken away. This is quite easy to manage, 
seeing that tin is fairly soft. A sharply pointed steel skewer 
might be used to make openings, or any similar implement. 
Proceed until there is a clear passage right through the handle 
from the outside to the inside of the saucepan. Now take the 
funnel and fit this into the saucepan, as shown in the photograph. 
To make the eidophone of a permanent nature it is a good plan 
to solder the funnel in its place. This is not essential, as it will 
be found to be pretty firmly held when it is just pushed in as 
far as it will go. 

A piece of the rubber should next be prepared. This is cut 
in a rough square, of a size that will just go over the upper 
part of the saucepan. Stretch the material well across the 


Making the Voice 
Draw Designs. 

What the Eidophone is 
Capable of Producing. 

By S. LEONARD BASTIN. 

opening and, pulling it down at the sides, tie firmly with twine. 
It is important that the rubber should be well stretched, and 
if it has been properly fixed it will be something like the upper 
part of a drum. When pulling the rubber over, it will be found 
helpful to have two people ; one spreading the material, and 
the other tying the twine round the rim of the saucepan. 

We have now a simple instrument which will do most of the 
things that can be performed with a more elaborate eidophone. 
To prepare the surface of the rubber in order that impressions 
of the sound waves may be secured, it is needful to obtain cer¬ 
tain light substances. Of these, such materials as precipitated 
chalk, very fine sand, dry salt and lycopodium powder are 
typical. This last substance, which is of course formed of 
the spores of a club moss, can be obtained from any chemist. 
Whatever material it is decided to use, a very thin layer should 
be spread over the surface of the rubber which has been stretched 
across the saucepan. Now start to sing one note steadily and 
continuously down the funnel. It will be observed that a 
very remarkable thing begins to take place. All the tiny 
grains of material are seen to be busily arranging themselves, 
and the movements vary according to the strength of the 

voice. Quite soon it 
will be evident that the 
movements progress de¬ 
finitely in certain direc¬ 
tions, and it is plain that 
a pattern is being formed. 
The design is often ex¬ 
tremely beautiful, and it 
is always very curious. 

An enormous variety of 
patterns may be se¬ 
cured by singing in 
different notes. It is 
important to bear in 
mind that only one note 
must be given at a 
time, if the progressive 
formation of a design 
is desired. Further, 
great variations in the 
patterns are secured by 
using different mater¬ 
ials. Very many substances might be employed, the only thing 
needful being that in all cases the material must be of a 
powdery nature, and also quite dry. The powders may be 
used again and again, if they are carefully swept off the rubber 
when the experiment is concluded. See that all traces of one 
kind of powder are removed before another is put in place. 

Liquid substances have also been used with interesting effects 
on the eidophone. Brightly coloured glycerine, several shades 
being placed on the rubber at once, result in some astonishingly 
beautiful effects. Another novel way of obtaining a sound 
impression is easily arranged with a little paint. This is smeared 
on a small sheet of glass and the piece is placed, paint-side 
downwards, on to the rubber. Then sing into the tube and 
some surprisingly pretty designs, almost like seaweed growth 
are the result. 
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School Etiquette. 

Customs that are Unwritten Laws at Winchester, Eton, Harrow, etc. 

By F. BAYFORD HARRISON. 

arrive at last at very modern schools, such as Berkhamp- 
stead and Epsom. And those of them which have not 
yet formulated codes of etiquette will certainly do so ere 
many generations have passed. 

Winchester, Eton and Westminster are Royal Colleges. 
To begin with Winchester. It is not a school but a college, 
and its pupils are not boys but men. The highest authority, 
to whom I made application, has very courteously told 
me of such customs as he thinks are of general interest. 
Beginning with head-gear, I find that “ speckled straw hats 
are a five-year notion, and satin hat-ribbons a four-year 
notion " ; by such simple tokens a man’s standing in the 
college is indicated as surely as that of a military officer by 
his uniform. A lieutenant may not dress precisely like a 
captain ; and “ no one in College may carry a rolled-up 
umbrella except prefects and members of XV.” 

My correspondent adds that these are the more ” obvious 
things ” at Winchester. They might be noticed even by 
outsiders ; as one or two gestures of freemasons have been 
detected by the uninitiated ; but there are probably, in 
both cases, unwritten laws of which the very existence is 
hidden from the casual observer. 

From Eton, the Captain of the School reports no particular, 
customs ; he says that they “ are so many and so different 
that it is impossible to pick out any particular one as 
outstanding.” Eton boys ” invariably ” go about with 
their hands in their pockets ; but this is a habit prevalent 
at Harrow and many another big school. 

The remaining Royal College on our list is Westminster, 
from which I have a most interesting letter from a resident 
King’s Scholar. These scholars reside in a house called 
” College ” ; and in that house it is that ” Declams ” take 
place. ” On the last Saturday of * Election ’ (i.e. summer) 
term the two first elections (those in their first two years) 
are allowed to read out to the assembled seniors criticisms 
in verse of those seniors w r ho are leaving ; no names are 
mentioned, but the seniors are faithfully dealt with in their 
proper order, so there is no doubt about it.” The “ seniors” 
must ” see themselves as others see them ” 1 Needless 
to say the Pancake is the most popular of the customs at 
Westminster College. ” On Shrove Tuesday each form 


E TIQUETTE is the most despotic force in the world. 
It overrides Law. It needs no Acts of Parliament 
to originate it; no police to guard it ; no parch¬ 
ments in which to enrol it. That such or such a 
custom is the correct custom settles the whole matter, 
and that its obligation is unwritten makes it absolutely 
binding. The common custom is unwritten ; and to 
contravene it would be worse than a crime—it would be a 
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blunder. Try to think of a man in evening dress at a 
football match ; or of a lady in a riding-habit at the opera ! 
No jury would find you not guilty if you r-rnned against 
the conventions of Society. 

The etiquette of the great world of grown-ups is stringent.; 
even more absolute is the etiquette of the smaller world of 
boy life. Of course it varies locally, but every school has 
its unwritten laws, and short shrift would a boy find if he 
sinned against the traditions of his school. I know a day- 
school for little fellows of eight or ten years of age, and there 
the cap must be worn at a certain angle or the delinquent 
would incur fearful penalties from his fellows. So, at 
another school, a boy meeting a master out of doors must 
salute him with a peculiar upward jerk of the thumb ; 
to touch his cap would be so unthinkable a gesture that 
pupil and master could never be guilty of such a salu¬ 
tation. 

Of the etiquette of our great Public Schools, as estab¬ 
lished by the scholars, I have collected and compiled a 
certain number of examples, obtaining them in every 
instance at first hand from the highest authorities. If the 
moral of my work is demanded, I would only say that 
adherence to tradition, self-imposed discipline, esprit de 
corps, are valuable factors in our national life. It is, of 
course, in such schools that customs are the most ancient 
and the most despotic. Those which have “ slowly 
broadened down from precedent to precedent” have, 
in course of time, grown from whips to scorpions. 

They may be unsuspected by the man in the street, 
but the boy in the school can detect them without P 
lilting his eyes. Careful inquiries at head¬ 
quarters, kind information from young 
Captains and Heads of Houses, have sup¬ 
plied me with a mass of lore surprising 
in its quantity and quality. Taking Win¬ 
chester as the doyen c? Public Schools, 
and coming through the descent of Eton, 

Westminster, Harrow, and so on, we 


How the eidophone is used. Various kinds of powder or liquid are placed on 
a thin rubber covering. 

(“ Making the Voice Draw Designs.”) 
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selects a boy to be its representative in the pancake 
* Greeze.’ They stand in a row to the south of the bar 
which used to carry the curtain dividing the Upper from 
the Lower School. The cook from the other side of the 
bar, which is behind them, throws the pancake from a pan 
over the bar. As it falls they rush at it. If any boy gets 
it whole, he is escorted by the verger with his mace to the 
Deanery and the Dean gives him a guinea." The curious 
word “ greeze " is a Westminster term and signifies 44 a 
crowd pushing/* 

“ Election. —On the three last days of Election Term, 
major candidates and all King’s Scholars wear evening 
dress and pink carnations in their button-holes, except 
during the King's Scholars and Town Boys Cricket Match, 
which is on Monday afternoon. It is by far the oldest 
match in existence, dating back at least to the earlier part 
of the eighteenth century. Of course. King’s Scholars 
wear cap and gown with the evening dress. 

44 Shouting. —W T hen a challenge cup, for cricket, foot¬ 
ball, or other athletics, changes hands, the captain of the 
victorious house, with the captain of the particular game, 
fetches it from the previous holders. The boys of each 
of the two houses stand outside their respective houses, 
the previous holders shouting the name of the house which 
has beaten them, and the victors the name of the defeated 
house. 

“ Monos, i.e. Monitor Ostii. A King’s Scholar of the 
second election is Monos for the day. His duty is to 
announce the end of school for the day by rapping at the 
door of the Old Library, which is the Seventh-Form room, 
and at some other form-room doors, and announce the 
hour, saying, ‘ Instat quinta/ or 4 Instat sesqui-duode- 
chna,* or whatever the hour may be. Also when the 
play-time * up-fields ' ends he cries the hour there." 

The hands-in-pockets rule mentioned above as "in¬ 
variable ” at Eton has appeared to me even more universal 
—if that be possible—at Harrow ; which perhaps I may 
call the fourth of our leading schools. Not by right of 
seniority, but by a sort of social concession, we may place 
the School on the Hill as the fourth on our list. I have 
seen a lad carrying his school-books and struggling wildly 
to hold them under one arm, at the same time trying to 
retain both hands in the pockets of his trousers. It has 
been suggested to me that this custom is not that of any 
school or schools, but of boyhood in general; which may 
be the case, though we shall see presently that in some 
instances it is contrary to the unwritten laws. 44 You 
will hardly ever see a Marlborough boy with his hands 
out of his pockets." 

Perhaps, from the boy’s point of view, Rugby is the 
school which should come next on our list. Having given 
its name to a certain form of sport it must be esteemed 
of more fame than any pther which has only been celebrated 
for the great men which it has trained. Not that Rugby 
has loved learning less, but that it has loved football 
greatly. A very kind informant has sent me a most 
interesting letter from which I am 
charmed to quote. His remarks admit 
of no controversy. 

" The following school customs are 
all that I can at present recall. But 
most of our stranger customs are House 
rather than School. (i) Only ‘ Caps ' 

(football), XI.’s (cricket), and the Head 
of the School, are traditionally allowed 
to turn up their trousers. (2) It is cus¬ 
tomary for the School to walk only on 
one side of the High Street. (3) Members 
of Houses going to and from school and 
the town are—at any rate in the case of 
one road—expected to keep on the side 
on which their House is. (4) No one 
may put his hands in his trouser pockets 
in his first term in the school, and only 
one hand in his second." A few lines are 
added by a friend of my correspondent: 

“ There is also a curious custom in 


connection with the last day of the Advent Term. The two 
best House XI.’s, together with any old Rugbeians of those 
Houses, play a giant game of football against all the other 
football distinctions in the school, together with the other 
old Rugbeians who happen to be down. This game is known 
as ‘ Cock Houses,' and the sides are about fifty strong." 

It would be invidious to try to class our Public Schools 
in order of fame or merit, or even in order of seniority. 
But Christ’s Hospital is of such ancient standing that I 
will venture to place it here. " There are one or two 
customs of great interest which have survived the exodus 
of 1902, and which may well continue indefinitely." So 
writes the Highest Authority. He goes on to explain 
what are the " Grecians "—usually “ eminent pupils who 
are trying for scholarships at one of the Universities." 

A very old custom is that of " Quarter Shot," or " Q. 
Shot," as it is generally called. In the old days every 
boy was allowed a certain quantity of beer, and Grecians 
received money instead, with which they could buy their 
own. This custom, as far as concerns Grecians, is still 
kept up : 44 Those leaving at the end of the current term 
receive about twenty-six shillings ; those leaving at the 
end of the next term receive twenty shillings each per 
term." At Speech Day, every year, a collection is made 
in a white kid-glove in aid of the Grecians who are going 
to the 'Varsities. “ A very large number of quaint customs, 
such as the Lenten suppers, are now things of the past." 

From Charterhouse, another very ancient foundation, 
I have obtained no information ; but I have seen the boys 
wearing their caps with the peaks at the back of the head, 
and was told that this is de rigueur. Of St. Paul’s School, 
I hear that there are none of the unwritten laws of which 
I am in quest: " Doubtless a day-school is less favourable 
for their growth than a boarding-school." 

Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift, at Dulwich, is one of our 
older schools. Head-gear is conspicuous m most such 
places ; and at Dulwich College, " An interesting survival 
among 4 caps ’ is the 4 porker,’ the cap awarded to 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd Football Colours. It is of the old 4 pork 
pie ’ shape, with a tassel, and was originally worn on the 
top of the head in such a manner that to the uninitiated 
it would seem in great danger of dropping off. . . . There 
is a custom among the Colours of writing their names in 
each other’s porkers, so that when a boy leaves his cap 
is a sort of autograph album of his fellows. ^This custom 
only applies to football colours. Cricket and other caps are 
never written in. 

44 A prefect may not wear the prefect’s tie till he has 
been a prefect one term. . . . Each form chooses for 
itself a form-captain at the beginning of the term, who is 
responsible for turning out his form team, and seeing that 
people turn up to nets and training for footer. He is 
given, by tacit consent, 4 powers of corporal punishment ’ 
to those whom he considers to be offenders. Any honours 
gained by past or present Alleynians, which are read 
out in hall after prayers, are applauded by clapping of 
hands. A tariff has been arranged by 
the Master ; each applause is equivalent 
to five minutes’ holiday. These 4 ap¬ 
plause holidays * are usually taken on 
whole-day cricket matches in the form 
of the last hour of morning school 
being knocked off." 

Very terse and practical answers come 
to my inquiries at Shrewsbury. Most of 
them deal rather with local slang than 
with customs, and I am not here enter¬ 
ing on the subject of slang. But I will 
quote one fact—that all the 44 men-ser¬ 
vants are known as 4 Johns.’ ’’ As to 
customs, " A boy who has been in the 
school two years and yet wears an Eton 
collar may wear it under his coat." 
And *: every new boy is liable to be elected 
Hall C rier or H all Scav enger in his house. ’ * 
This seems a survival or remnant of the 
fagging system. 

[To be concluded.) 






H tEbougbt for tbe 
flDontb. 

jjlflEN are like pots, none per- 
^ xri feet,if you look close enough, 
for perfection is denied all made 
of earth. But millions of men 
and pots are perfect enough to 
fulfil their purpose and do fine 
work and be beautiful, or useful, 
or both. Our blemishes need not 
spoil us, and though, speaking as 
a Christian, we’re all damaged 
goods by the nature of things; 
yet none is worthless, and a 
faulty piece may often be lifted 
to a very noble purpose.— Eden 
Phillpotts. 




Allied Aviators’ Adventures in the Great War. 

By T. W. WILKINSON. 

II. An English Airman's Dilemma.—A Frenchman’s Pluck.—A Duel in Mid-Air. 


RAIDING A ZEPPELIN ** NEST.” 

w a TTACK the airship shed near Ghent, and note 
/\ that it is protected, not only by anti-aircraft 

^ guns on the ground, but by picked marksmen 

who are stationed in a captive balloon at some 

height.” 

Such was substantially the order given to an English 
airman in April 1915 ; and accordingly he departed on his 
mission, single-handed, in a fast machine, taking with him 
three bombs, as well as a quantity of hand grenades. 

It was evening when he reached his destination. As soon 
as he saw it from afar he rose to a great height, from which 
a little later he made a rapid reconnaissance. 

An exceptionally perilous job, evidently ! Below, plainly 
visible, was the long shed, protected at each corner by a 
battery of anti-aircraft guns, and with other guns aligned 
along the side. And high over all swung to and fro a 
balloon of the old type, in the car of which were a number 
of crack shots. Thus there 
was only one approach to the 
air-shed that did not bristle 
with guns. 

Hazardous as the task palp- 
ablv w'as, however, the airman 
tackled it after only a brief 
survey. Descending to 6,000 
feet, he dropped a bomb at 
the shed. There was a blind¬ 
ing flash below, followed by a 
boom which must have been 
heard all over the district. 

But the airman could see that 
he had missed the target, 
occupied though he was in 
(lodging about, the better to 
escape the terrific fire that 
was now' directed at him from 
both the ground and the 
balloon. 

What next ? Believing that 
the boldest course is ever the 
best, the airman steered to¬ 
wards the balloon till he got 
right over it, and then began 
to descend In small circles as 
rapidly as possible. Down 
—down—down dipped the 
machine in corkscrew spirals. 


keeping immediately over the gas container of the balloon, 
and thus rendering itself invisible to the men in the 
car. They cricked their necks in endeavouring to see the 
enemy, but the great sphere overhead blocked their view, * 
and consequently they could not Are upon him. And 
madder Germans there were not that evening in all Belgium. 

When the Englishman had dropped a considerable dis¬ 
tance, he discharged his second bomb, intending to hit 
the balloon, but he missed it. So he kept on, passed the 
balloon by swerving outwards, and then, returning, went 
directly under the car, continuing all the while to descend 
in small spirals. 

And that w’as the master move. For w'hat could the 
Germans do then ? Practically nothing. While the men 
in the car were afraid to shoot down at the machine, 
lest they hit their comrades below, those on the ground 
w'ere equally afraid to shoot up at it, because of the risk of 
pinking one or more of the precious marksmen suspended 
in mid-air. Oh, a dilemma—a dilemma, surely ! 

The Englishman had, of 
course, calculated on this, and 
consequently he continued his 
spiral descent till he was so 
near to the ground—about 200 
feet—that it was virtually 
impossible for him again to 
miss the target. Then he 
discharged his third and 
last bomb, and the loud re¬ 
port that followed told him 
that it had got right home. 

Great was the confusion 
immediately. The damage 
caused by the explosion, 
the effects of the concussion, 
and the necessity of attending 
to the wounded, caused at¬ 
tention to be diverted from 
the daring aviator, who in 
consequence made his escape 
with ease. 

And when he arrived at 
his station there was remark¬ 
ably little to show that he 
had passed through fire. The 
machine alone was scathed, 
and it had merely a few bullet 
holes in its planes. 



“ Went directly under the car, continuing all the while to 
descend in small spirals.” 
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THE PILOT WHO LOST A FOOT. 

Sergeant M-, when he left his native France to take 

part in the bombardment of certain works at Ostend, 
knew that he would be, as Tommy Atkins used to say, 

“ up against it." That the Germans had scattered anti¬ 
aircraft guns all over the district was common knowledge, 
and every man in the French air service was aware that 
by them a murderous fire could be concentrated upon an 
unwary pilot. The sergeant consequently approached 
the objective—a series of workshops for the construction 
of submarines—from the sea. 

While circling with a view to passing right over it, 
without going near its defenders, he caught sight of a 
battery of four vertical cannon. And as he continued to 
cudgel his brains, it spurted flame, and a ring of shells 
began to burst round the machine. 

The very first was too near to be pleasant, its explosion 
breaking the observer’s spec¬ 
tacles, while some of the other 
projectiles carried aw r ay parts, 
though not vital parts, of 
the aeroplane. But the pilot, 
conscious though he was that 
he had dropped into a hornet's 
nest, did not lose his presence 
of mind. Unaffected by the 
hotness of the fire, he brought 
his machine over the work¬ 
shops, and then turned on one 
wing, that he might see the 
effect of a bomb which his 
observer had dropped imme¬ 
diately an opportunity had 
presented itself. It hit the 
second workshop full, and, 
bursting, distributed that struc¬ 
ture and its contents over the 
surrounding landscape. 

If, however, the Frenchmen 
had found their mark, so as¬ 
suredly had the German gun¬ 
ners below. Quick as the 
raiders had been, they had 
given the enemy plenty of 
time to deluge them with 
shot and shell, some of 
which had taken effect. The 
machine was riddled. Worse 
still, a shell had nearly cut 
off the pilot's left foot, 
which now hung merely by a ribbon of flesh. 

As soon as that gallant airman had seen the result of the 
bomb explosion a fresh problem confronted him. How 
was he to get away ? Take which direction he would, 
he must run the gauntlet, and, besides, his machine was 
now unmanageable, some of the controls having been cut 
and others smashed to atoms. How, then, was he to escape 
from the inferno ? 

His mind was soon made up. By exerting all his 
strength, he contrived to guide the machine towards the 
sea and out of the danger zone. And then he did an amaz¬ 
ing thing. Stooping, he detached his mutilated foot, 
and turned to his observer. 

" Look here," he said gaily. " This is in my way. 
Take it, and you will have one more projectile to throw on 
them ! " 

The observer, unaware till then that his companion 
was injured, started in horror. Was his friend mad ? 
Could he, in any case, control the machine much 
longer ? 

" Let me take your place," said the agitated man, 
thinking that the pilot would soon faint, at any rate. " I 
will try to get back." 

M No ; you might smash me up," was the reply. " You 
needn’t fear. I will return safely." 

And the wounded man stuck to his post, jocosely crying 


every now and then, " Don’t lose my foot. On second 
thoughts, I wish to keep it I " 

For thirty-five minutes this poignant drama con¬ 
tinued, the airman, perfectly sure of himself, maintain¬ 
ing iron self-control, and piloting his machine along 
the coast with a master hand. If the observer was 
apprehensive, it was more on the pilot’s account than 
with a view to his own safety. 

When at last the pilot turned inland he had to face a 
strong wind which further tested his skill and endurance. 
But he was equal to this call upon his resources, and cleared 
a line of trees and then a hedge with an ease and a grace 
that evoked the admiration of onlookers, whose praise was 
unbounded when they learned subsequently that both 
the machine and its driver were sadly crippled. 

Able, too, was the wounded man to bring his plane to 
a standstill in the aerodrome—in itself no mean feat, 
because the under portion was badly damaged. 

" Well," he then said, turn¬ 
ing to his observer, “ didn't 
you lose confidence in me 
when you saw what a state I 
was in ? " 

" I didn’t think you could 
stand the pain," replied his 
comrade. 

"You were wrong, you 
see," continued the heroic 
pilot. " I knew. Go to the 
captain," he added, as the 
observer alighted from the 
machine, " and tell him that 
we hit the objective, and saw 
our ‘ 155 ' burst right in the 
middle of it.” 

The chief, on receiving 
the message, came up and 
warmly congratulated the gal¬ 
lant pilot. 

" And now," he said, " what 
would you like as reward ? " 
Prompt and emphatic was 
the answer : 

" A chasing machine, so that 
I can get my revenge ! ” 

After the hero of the raid 
had been removed to hospital, 
his machine—one of the most 
bruised and battered that ever 
returned from an expedition 
—was examined in detail, and 
in it were found parts of his fur boots, both of which 
had been torn oft by shell fire. 

* * * * * * 

A DUEL TO THE DEATH. 

Bz-bz-bz-bz-bz. . . . 

Both pilot and observer started simultaneously. The 
buzz of a biplane, and one which was not far from them, 
cither 1 Had the machine been following them ? 

In the early afternoon they had climbed up from Salis¬ 
bury Plain to a height of about 9,000 feet, and headed for 
France, there to take part in any work that was going, 
preferably—for as yet they were virtually novices—such 
as would yield adventure. 

Till they were over the Isle of Wight their horizon had 
been vast. Then, of a sudden, every detail of land and 
ocean had disappeared, sea fog enveloping the whole, and 
they had run into a vast bank of cloud, where there was 
neither top nor bottom, vaulted heaven nor distant earth. 

A nice time for the engine to stop of its own accord—a 
nice time, truly 1 And it was just when the drone of the 
propeller was dying away that the adventure-seeking airmen 
had heard the unmistakable buzz of another machine. 

As the English plane began to glide, the noise grew louder 
and louder. Clearly, therefore, the stranger was not far 
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below, and both were making approximately the same 
course. 

Down went our plane till the altimeter registered 
5,000 feet, when the engine, after a preliminary crack, 
picked up again, and almost simultaneously the machine 
emerged from the cotton-wool atmosphere into bright, 
dazzling, glorious sunshine. 

And there, only 200 feet 
below, was the mysterious 
biplane. Mysterious ? No ; 
it was no longer so. It was 
a Taube, bearing on its wings 
the Iron Cross ! 

Flight or fight ? Under 
normal conditions only one 
course would have been 
thinkable. But our machine, 
having been in the air more 
than two hours, was in 
danger of running short of 
petrol, and consequently there 
was a special risk in attack¬ 
ing. It was decided, never¬ 
theless, to engage the enemy. 

Quickly getting into posi¬ 
tion, our men began to deluge 
the Taube 'with machine-gun 
fire, causing it to make a dive 
into the clouds beneath. 

Thither the English machine 
followed it, and passed it so 
close that one of the planes 
of the pursuer carried away 
part of the German’s under¬ 
carriage. 

After carbine firing on both sides, the machines then 
rose clear of the clouds, and the Taube, climbing on top, 
paid out an extemporised grapnel, from which depended 
a number of grenades. If one succeeded in coming into 
contact with a hard part of our plane, there would be a 
bang, and- 

Foreseeing the next move, the English pilot shouted to 
his companion to circle outwards. As a result, the Taube, 
in attempting to pass over its adversary, shot yards wide 
of the mark. But on repeating the operation it was too 
quick for the heavier machine, which was not intended for 
what airmen call " fancy stunts.” It could travel ; it 
could fight; but manoeuvre rapidly—no. It had the 
defects of its qualities. 

A moment’s tense excitement, and the Taube passed 
over the English ” bus,” the grapnel dashing against one 
of the wrings of its antagonist, rebounding, and finally 
clinging to the upper part. With one spring, the observer 
reached it and flung it off. Then, as it swung to and fro, 
he discharged his revolver at it. Bang ! Bits of grenade 


tore through the planes. The machine rocked in conse¬ 
quence of the displacement of air, though not seriously. 
Away went all the German paraphernalia, including about 
200 yards of connecting wire—which he had let go im¬ 
mediately the grapnel had caught—into the depths below. 
Adventures 1 Here, in truth, was one ! 

The Englishmen’s blood 
was now up. Something must 
be done, and done quickly 
—done, in fact, in three 
minutes, for then the petrol 
would be exhausted, and a 
descent would have to be 
made at all hazards. But what 
should that something be ? 

With only a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation, the pilot put his 
machine ” at it,” and she 
steadily climbed up to the level 
of the Taube, which had been 
circling over her and dis¬ 
charging bombs that wanted 
watching. Higher still she 
rose till she was a little above 
that corsair, and then, from 
a distance of about 300 yards, 
she went full tilt at him at 
a speed of nearly two miles a 
minute ! 

Was the Englishman bent 
on colliding with the Taube 
and sending both machines, 
locked in a death embrace, to 
earth together ? Or was his 
object to unnerve the German 
pilot by bearing down on him till a collision seemed 
inevitable, and then turning aside ? Whatever his intention 
may have been, he gave no sign of irresolution, whereas 
the German was palpably "nervy" at the outset. Finally, 
only a fraction of a second before the English machine 
would have struck him fair and square amidships, the 
latter took a nose dive. 

But, though he avoided collision, he did not escape. As 
the " bus ” passed over the Taube its observer had a fine 
opportunity for bombing, and he availed himself of it 
by throwing overboard all the projectiles within reach. 
Then there was a loud report, flames leaped upwards, and 
the Taube fell to earth, a mass of fire. 

Forced to land without loss of time—for the supply of 
petrol had run out—the English pilot now planed down, 
and fortunately alighted near some friendly troops in 
Belgium. Only two fields away, by a strange chance, 
was a heap of charred wreckage, all that remained of the 
vanquished Taube which had furnished two of our airmen 
with their first adventure on war service. 



*Jv 


The Only Son. 


HERE’S no one else to carry on the name 1 
That name your hero-father held so high 
That he was ready—nay, was proud to die, 
To keep it clean—untouched by coward-shame I 


There’s no one else to carry on the name l 
That name your soldier-father held so free 
From every stain, that its nobility 
Stands for the best of all man’s dreams of fame I 



There’s no one else to carry on the name ! 

That name your father showed you how to hold 
In honoured trust 1 Lad, as the years unfold, 
See that you set it high beyond all blame,— 

See that you bear it greatly as the one 
Who called you " Son 1 ” 


Lillian Gard. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The “Boy's Own " Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the “B.O.P.” 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the " Boy’s Own ” Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars arc given on p. 109. 


C THE BELGIAN HARE. 1 

Despite its name, the Belgian hare is a true rabbit and not 
a hare. It is at once an ornament of the rabbit fancy, and an 
excellent table rabbit. Thus it scores all ways, being a capital 
pet, a good rabbit for exhibition purposes, and a profitable 
utility animal. And here I may give the standard as set by 
the National Belgian Hare Club. It is as follows:—Colour : 
rich rufous red, carried well down sides and hindquarters, and 
as little white under the jaws as possible. Shape : body, long, 
thin, well tucked-up flank, and well ribbed up, back slightly 
arched, loins well rounded, head rather lengthy, muscular chest, 
tail straight, not screwed, altogether of a racy appearance. 
Ticking : of rather a wavy appearance and plentiful. Ears : 
about five inches. Eyes : hazel colour, large, round, bright and 
bold. Forefeet and legs : long, straight, slender, well coloured, 
and free from white bars; hind feet: well coloured. Size: 
about 8 lbs. Condition : perfectly healthy, not fat; flesh firm, 
like a racehorse, and good quality of fur. 

The photograph is of a typical young prize-winning Belgian 
hare doe, " Dandy Russet," bred by the well-known specialists in 
the breed, Messrs. M. J. Bennett & Son, of Swindon, Wilts. Of 
its kind, this is rather a clever picture. To induce a Belgian 
hare to stand up and thus show off its points while posing for 
the camera is commonly a difficult matter. Therefore, as this 
photograph so well reveals the 
desired wild and hare-like ap¬ 
pearance of the animal, it 
may be considered to be very 
successful in its achievement. 

One of the oldest breeds 
that we have, the Belgian hare 
has been described as being 
the business rabbit of the 
fancy. The N.B.H.C., above 
referred to, has been in ex¬ 
istence for some twenty-six 
years. Champion exhibition 
specimens of this rabbit fetch 
up to £15 and £20 each; ordi¬ 
nary Belgian hares can be pur¬ 
chased for a few shillings. 

They are not great eaters, 
and do well on oats and hay 
and plenty of green food, such 
as dandelion, chicory, plantain, 
and hedge parsley, all of which 
can be had for nothing. A 
regular supply of green food 


and a handful of oats per day, with a bit of hay occasionally, 
will keep them in first-class condition. Grooming with the hand 
does much to make a show Belgian look smart. Gently rub 
down the back with the rabbit's head towards you, left hand 
under it to support its weight. Then firmly hold the root of the 
ears with your left hand, and gently draw the front legs, one at 
a time, between your thumb and forefinger. That will remove 
all loose hairs. Some fanciers slightly damp the hand before 
doing this. 



" The biggest waste in agriculture is caused by weeds.’* 
That statement is of the utmost account, for agriculture is the 
most important industry in this country. It is wise to remember 
that, and in such circumstances it seems advisable for all to be 
informed of some further facts set forth recently by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, which I will proceed to quote. 

Damage done by weeds may be classed as follows:—They 
absorb from the soil moisture and plant food which would 
otherwise go to nourish and increase the crops. They “ crowd ’’ 
the crop, restricting the amount of light, heat, and air necessary 
for healthy growth and for the proper’ assimilation of plant 
food. Weeds, especially such climbing kinds as bind-weed 
and cleavers, hamper harvesting of corn crops, both as regards 

cutting and drying. They may 
tiarbour, or favour the de¬ 
velopment of, insect and fungus 
pests. The value of samples of 
cereals is reduced by the presence 
of cockle, garlic, cleavers, and 
wild vetch ; the value of most 
farm seeds is lowered by the 
presence of the seeds of weeds. 
Some w'eeds—e.g. garlic—taint 
the milk of cows which eat 
them, whilst others — e.g. 
meadow r saffron and water-hem¬ 
lock — are poisonous to stock 
generally. Other weeds (dodder, 
broom-rape, yellow-rattle) are 
parasitic or semi-parasitic, and 
directly feed upon the crops 
they infest. The underground 
stems and roots of weeds may 
cause the stoppage of drains. 

How do weeds become spread 
broadcast among cultivated 
crops ? Amongst the commoner 



“ Dandy Russet,” Belgian Hare Doe. 
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If you have an aquarium of any kind it is a great 
advantage to its several inmates that it shall be 
provided with a small fountain. The playing of the 
jet from the fountain aerates the water, thus furnish¬ 
ing a good supply of air to the fish or other creatures 
that are in the aquarium, and also benefiting any 
water plants that may be growing there. In our 
B O F.C. pages for December 1915 (p. 124, Vol. 38) 

I told you how to make a pin-hole fountain for an 
aquarium. Here is illustrated one of the ingenious 
and effective pneumatic fountains now to be had, 
which do not require either a supply tank or their 
l>eing connected to the household water supply. 

Above you see two patterns of these pneumatic 
fountains, the first one of which can be fitted to any 
^quarium that measures 12 inches or more across its 
base. From the second picture you will gain an idea 
of what the pneumatic fountain looks like when pro¬ 
perly installed in the aquarium, the working parts 
being hidden by the ornamental rock with cup¬ 
shaped base. All you have to do is to pump up the 
fountain and it will continue working for hours. Being expen¬ 
sive to make, these fountains are not sold at a low price: 
small ones cost 25s., but of their kind there is nothing that 
can take their place. For our photographs we are indebted to 
the maker, Mr. W. Reveley of Bridlington* 


During the cold months of the year the countryside seems 
more or less devoid of animal life. The truth is that the crea¬ 
tures, like trees and plants, are sleeping, and by your Field Club 
investigations you may discover how they do sleep. For 
instance, there is that interesting small prickly 
fellow, the hedgehog. His nest of moss or leaves 
is in some hedge-bank hole, or oftener among the 
bare roots of trees, and not to be found save by 
most inquisitive prying. Within the moss and 
grass and other material selected from the hedge¬ 
row, there is sure to be a nice lining of carefully 
chosen withered leaves. The outer padding keeps 
Mr. Hedgehog warm as he profoundly slumbers, 
and the lining of overlapping withered leaves 
acts as a mackintosh in keeping out the wet. 
Later in the year, when more genial days summon 
the hedgehog back to outdoor life, you may, per¬ 
haps, see a curious sight. During his long sleep 
some of the withered leaves become impaled upon 
the hedgehog’s spines, and he comes forth from his 
winter nest with a thin coat of leaves all over him. 

Maybe, higher up in the self-same tree, the bushy- 
tailed squirrel sleeps amongst his store of nuts. 
When a ray of sunshine pierces to his snug chamber 
through the leafless branches, the squirrel makes 
sure that spring has not yet arrived, reaches into 
his larder for a sweet acorn or two, and then goes 
to sleep again wrapped up in his ample tail. 
Hedgehog on the ground floor, squirrel up aloft, 
not improbably a dreaming dormouse occupies 
winter-quarters in between, packed closely in a ball 
of dry litter 95 carefully as if done up by human 
hands ready for forwarding by post. During the 
summer bats sleep by day in the roofs of buildings, 
in big bams and church towers, hanging upside 
down by the claws of their hind feet. Often they are 
thus found suspended in clusters. In winter they push into 
all sorts of holes and crannies ; sometimes they cling, still upside 
down, within a hollow tree. The long-eared bat, which is 
common in this country, protects his delicate ears by folding 
his wings over them for the duration of his cold-weather 
lethargy. 

Of course, it is instinct that causes all these creatures so to 
act, wonderful instinct that, like a message from their Maker, 
warns them to seek shelter, or else in winter’s icy grip they 
will surely die. And, a further remarkable fact, it is the cold¬ 
blooded creatures of the wild that are the first to obey the order. 


Pneumatic Fountain in an Aquarium. 


Unlike some of the warm-blooded ones, they wait not for the 
initial touch of frost in the atmosphere. Well in advance of 
that, the grass snakes, adders, and lizards have prospected 
around for winter lodgings in banks, and roots, and heaps, and 
hedges, and have stow r ed themselves away for their long sleep 


processes of distribution are : (a) Distribution by means of the 
wind. Many seeds, like those of the poppy, are so small that 
they are readily scattered considerable distances from the parent 
plant. ( b) Distribution by means of a special parachute-like 
apparatus, or other arrangement, of fluffy hairs and flattened 
wing-like projections, by which seeds; such as those of the thistle, 
dock, groundsel, etc., are rendered buoyant and easily carried 
about in a light breeze, (c) The use of impure seed is a potent 


Pneumatic Fountains. 


means of introducing weeds to a farm. The presence of 1 per 
cent, of dock seed in a mixture of grass and clover means 
ten or more dock seeds per square yard all over the 
field. 

The most obvious means of suppressing weeds is to prevent 
their seeding. When it is recognised that an ordinary charlock 
plant produces from 1,000 to 4,000 seeds, a moderate-sized 
poppy 10,000 to 15,000, and large plants 50,000 seeds, the force 
of the adage that " one year’s seeding is seven years’ weeding ” 
is obvious. The best methods of suppression include deep 
ploughing, horse-hoeing, hand-pulling, digging with fork or 
spade, smothering with a heavy crop of vetches, peas, oats, 
beans, mustard, rape or maize, and spraying with 
chemicals, such as sulphate of copper (biuestone) and 
sulphate of iron. 


PNEUMATIC FOUNTAINS. 


WINTER IN THE WILD. 
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till spring. Snails and beetles, too, and grubs, all of them worry 
around for cover from the cold; they pierce into the ground, or 
else penetrate into chinks and crannies as far as they can contrive 
from the unkind outside air. Remember all these circumstances 
when on your Field Club winter rambles. The countryside 
may seem bare of life, but life is there, though for the period it 
is still. To find it, and to study it, requires that you seek for 
its hiding-places and " dig it out." But also faithfully remember 
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should be half-buried, others laid on the surface. Logs of wood 4 
and stumps of trees may be used, but are not so durable. 
Seeds of pansy, wallflower, and other plants may be dropped 
into the crevices of the stones. A winding path through the 
rock garden adds to its attractiveness, and a sunk path may be 
preferred. There are about 2,000 different kinds of rock plants 
to select from, and the cheapest plan is to purchase one of the 
small ready-made collections that are offered by some good 
florists. In addition to the varieties 

_ above named, dwarf irises, hardy 

geraniums and erodiums, arabises and 
primulas should not be missed. For 
the smaller Alpine plants you should 
allow one foot of space to each specimen, 
and three or four times as much for the 
larger species. Hart’s-tongue fern does 
well in a rock garden. 


The Reck Garden at Oundle School. 

nevei to deprive any hibernating creature of its winter shelter. 
Take it away to rear in your own warm home if you like* 
Otherwise, leave it in the protection of the haven that mar¬ 
vellous instinct has caused it to seek, and perhaps to partly 
construct. 


! ROCKGARDH^ 

The above picture shows one of the two rock gardens at the 
Grocers’ Company’s School, Oundle, Northamptonshire. That 
famous educational establishment has its own experimental 
gardens fully provided with plants affording useful material for 
study. In the rock, or Alpine, gardens, a large number of natural 
orders are present. The natural order Crassulaceae is represented 
by eighty species of the genus Sempervivum and twenty of the 
genus Scdum. There are both encrusted and mossy saxifrages, 
some of the former being rare species. An attempt has been 
made to provide living conditions approximating as closely as 
possible to natural ones. For example, saxifrages (which 
demand a copious supply of subsoil water) have been planted in a 
large pot filled with crocks, mould and soil, into 
which water is regularly introduced during the 
summer months. There is a priceless collection If 

of campanulas, and other natural orders are well B £5*3 
represented, the aubrietias, veronicas and t xi/Sr 

heucheras being numerous. I 

Each stone has been set with the greater portion | 
in the ground, and with its capillary tubes, which 8 
characterise the limestone used, in a vertical 
direction. This has been done with the definite 
purpose of equalising day and night tempera- 
tures, and of conserving soil moisture. It is hoped * 
that the boys will be able to conduct experiments 
and obtain readings in illustration of this point. 

Apart from its scientific possibilities, this Oundle 
School rock garden is a thing of joy to behold. IIG 

Good, loamy, natural soil is best for a rock H 

garden, mixed with some leaf soil and peat, - 

and with lime for such plants as the dianthuses ! ITIrjj 

and encrusted saxifrages. All the stones should - 

be arranged so that the rain soaks into and does 
not run off the rockery, which should be built on rrr n 

a slope or you will require to drain it. A sunny 
position is best, with some sheltered corners A Hand 

suitable for the more tender plants. Some stones Pr 


The most simple method for preserv¬ 
ing botanical specimens is to properly 
press them. Plants, leaves, or flowers 
intended to be so treated should be 
gathered when the weather is dry. 
Place just the ends of the stalks in water, 
and let the specimen remain in a cool 
atmosphere till next day. Arrange the 
specimen suitably between several sheets 
of blotting-paper, and then carefully iron 
it with an ordinary laundry iron until 
all moisture has been dispersed. The 
iron should not be too hot, and it 
should be moved rapidly, but evenly, 
over the surface of the blotting-paper. 
A little practice will soon enable you to 
gauge exactly how hot the iron should 
be and how to manipulate it : upon those two factors de¬ 
pends all possibility of success. 

If you are willing to incur the small expense, a flower-press 
will do all the work for you. Below is an illustration of the 
Fothergill flower-press, which may be described as being a 
combination of wire grids and absorbent cotton-wool, with a 
leather strap for securing the grids and keeping the specimens 
in position while in the process of pressing. That process 
consists of placing the flowers between the grids, in the cotton¬ 
wool, then fixing the strap and hanging the press before a fire 
or in the sun against a hot wall, so that the heat can reach the 
specimens. Flowers pressed by this method will retain their 
natural colours. 

The press measures 8 by 6 inches, and, as supplied by Gamage’s 
of Holbom, London, E.C., its price complete with wool, strap, 
and hook for hanging is 3s. 6 d. The above is the most 
useful pattern, but they have a smaller size at 2s. Postage 
is 4 d . To bleach leaves they should be soaked for four 
hours in a pickle composed of a tablespoonful of chloride of 
lime in a liquid state mixed with a quart of water. When 
taken out the leaves should be well washed in plenty of 
clean water, and left to dry freely exposed to light and air. 

By either of these easy systems you may 
, , | r permanently provide youself with interesting 

TiTj botanical examples. 


SOME NATURE BOOKS. 


A Handy Flower 
Press. 


B.O.F.C. members who take up some special 
branch of natural history for study constantly 
inquire for the names of useful text-books. 
For the benefit of these a “ Nature Catalogue ” 
has been prepared, and on receipt of a postcard 
addressed to the publishers of the “ B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, Ix>ndon, E.C., it will be sent 
post free to any applicant. The "Catalogue" 
includes books on Animals, Birds, Fishes, In¬ 
sects, Pond Life, Trees, Flowers, &c., everything 
that a young Nature student will require in 
his work. Another excellent series of books is 
that published by Messrs. Thomas Nelson Sc Co., 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C., under the title of 
“ Shown to the Children." B.O.F.C. members 


BOTANICAL SPECIMENS. 
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need not think that these little volumes (price 2 s. 6 d. net 
each) are intended for very young people only. They contain 
a mass of useful information that every Field Club-ite can 
with advantage absorb. Among the volumes that make an 
especial appeal are " The Sea-Shore ” and “ Butterflies and 
Moths,” described by Rev. Theodore Wood and illustrated 
in colour by Janet Harvey Kelman ; " Birds” (by J. A. Hen¬ 
derson and M. K. C. Scott); ” Trees ” (by C. E. Smith and 
J. H. Kelman) ; ” Nests and Eggs ” (by J. A. Henderson 
and A. H. Blaikie); with others on “Gardens,” “Flowers,” 
and “ Bees.” The coloured plates, which are numerous, will 
be found most valuable for reference purposes, as great care 
has been exercised to make these reproductions true to 
nature. In “ The Sea-Shore,” for instance, there are pictures 
showing the different kinds of fishes, molluscs and bivalve 
molluscs, sea-w’orms, starfishes, sea-aneinones, madrepores, 
corals and sponges, and sea-weed. With this little book in 
his hand the lover of the sea-shore can identify all the trea¬ 
sures that are laid at his feet by the receding tide. B.O.F.C. 
members will do well to ask their booksellers for a list of 
this series, of which over fifteen volumes have been issued. 


BRITISH BIRDS OF PREY. 

By Edward S. Mudie (Twickenham). 

( Prize-winning Nature Note for September.) 

These birds may be known at once by their powerful claws, 
in which they seize and carry their prey; and also by their 
powerful hooked beaks with which they tear it to pieces. 

Three different species of eagles have been met with in the 
British Isles; but one, the “Spotted Eagle” [Aquila ncevia), 
has been seen so few times that it cannot be classed among 
British birds ; so that only two can be called British, the “ Golden 
Eagle ” (Aquila chryscetus) and the “ White-tailed Eagle ” 
(Halicetus albicillia). Both of these birds build their nest on 
over-hanging ledges, high up in the mountains, so that it is 
rarely possible to find access to a nest, and, even if you do, it 
is most probable that the parents are at home. 

Five different species of falcons have been seen in the British 
Isles, but three so rarely that they cannot be called British. They 
are the “ Red-footed Falcon ” (Falco 


; | B.O.F.C PRIZE^L^T. 

The photographs and drawings sub¬ 
mitted this month have been of a 
very high standard and I have felt 
justified in awarding two extra prizes. 
The first prize goes to— 

D. L. Hats well, Cissbury House, 
Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E., 
for a capital coloured drawing of 
round - leaved sundew and bog 
asphodel, which were found in a bog 
at Keston. 

Additional prizes of Handsome 
Volumes have been awarded to Ray¬ 
mond Chandler, 20 I.eighton Road, 
Hove, Sussex, for a water - colour 
picture of a “ Salmon catching Min¬ 
nows ” ; and to W. H. Turnbull, 
34 Beacon Road, Ix>ughborough, for 
a pen-and-ink drawing of a “ Butter¬ 
fly on Sow Thistle.” 



The Life History of Buff-tip Moth 
(Phalera Buccphela), showing larva, pupa, 
and imago. 

{Photo, by Hubert S. Box, Ealing , W.) 


vespertinus), the “ Greenland Falcon,” 
and the “ Iceland Falcon.” So there 
are only two British Falcons, the 
“ Peregrine Falcon ” (Falco peregrinus), 
which builds its nest in a similar posi¬ 
tion to that of the eagle, and the Merlin 
(Falco a salon). 

The “ Kestrel ” (Falco tinnunculus ) 
is a more island bird than the falcon 
or eagle. This bird builds no nest of 
its own, but turns some poor crow or 
magpie out of its nest, and rears her 
own young in it. 

The Osprey (Pandion halicetus) is 
one of the commonest of British birds 
of prey, being seen practically all over 
the kingdom, especially along the East 
coast; yet it is known to breed no¬ 
where in England, but in the south of 
Scotland. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of Eighteen.) 

In connection with this new special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating 
the interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the 
list given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 
both these and photographs, or drawings, should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition will be a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign 
readers of the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, 
Photographs and Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The 
closing date for each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision 
must be regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into 
respecting unsuccessful efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., 
Photographs, etc., to “ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 

List of Prizes for Selectio.v : — Cameras, specimen and magnifying glasses, collecting-cases, fishing- 
rods, painting-boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses. 
Nature-study boxes, insect-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any 
competition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : “ If 
successful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 

Notice. — “ Rambler ” will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural 
History Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to their 
publication. They should be addressed as above. 
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The Editor’s Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 


PERFORMED BY GUIDES. 

Swiss Alpine guides are famous the world over: wherever 
great heights have to be scaled these hardy mountaineers are 
in request. The Brazilian Government employs Swiss guides 
as letter-carriers in the highest ranges; the Canadian Alpine 
Club retains their services every season. At Golden, in the 
Columbia Valley, between the Selkirk Mountains and the 
Rockies, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company have built 
a model village of Swiss houses for these guides, and the name 
of it is Edelweiss. 

Few men are physically stronger and tougher than the Swiss 
guides. They eat simple food, are fond of athletic exercises 
of all kinds, and, by the provision of Nature, they breathe the 
purest air. Not only do they travel the mountains sure-footed 
as chamois, but with ease they convey heavy burdens when 
thus climbing. 

As may be seen in our illustration, the back seat, as it is 
called, is a curious wooden contrivance, by means of which the 
sturdy guides carry passengers up the steep mountain sides. 
And not only passengers, but their 
luggage as well. At some stations 
of the mountain railways, guides 
meet all trains, ready with these 
odd-looking but useful appliances 
to bear the visitor away to his hotel 
or thus help him to ascend a peak 
should he be open to accept such 
assistance. Carrying another fellow 
pickaback on level ground is no 
light task! Back-seat work up 
and down the Alps is a splendid 
testimonial to the plain living, 
athletic exercising, and pure air- 
breathing of the healthy Swiss 
guides, many of whom are “ genial 
masses of muscle,” as a well-known 
bishop once described them; and 
who in the moments they have to 
spare from professional climbing 
love to qualify themselves as re¬ 
doubtable wrestlers. Back seat or 
no back seat, most British boys 
could spend a very pleasant time 
with a Swiss guide for companion. 

* 0 0 The Swiss Guides 

THE MINING MAN. 

Economic mineralogy is a youthful science, but its scope and 
importance are ever increasing. The student requires guidance 
into a proper appreciation of the value of scientific method in 
prospecting, valuation, and determination of metals, and 
without a doubt the classic for mining students and for pros¬ 
pectors is " Elements of Mineralogy,” by the late Frank Rutley, 
F.G.S. A nineteenth edition of this well known work has just 
been issued (Thomas Murby & Co., 6, Bouverie St., London, E.C., 
price 3 s. 6 d.), with an introduction by G. T. Holloway, consulting 
metallurgist, which includes much material helpful to those 
wishing to learn from the book itself. 

For instance, we are reminded: ” It is a curious fact, and one 
of the most injurious to the future of mining enterprise, that 
prospecting is usually entrusted to a young and inexperienced 
man, and that it appears to be regarded as the least important 
part of mining work, instead of being considered one of the 
most essential. The inexperienced man is more likely to miss or 
condemn a good property than to recommend a bad one, and a 
property thus overlooked may be lost for generations through 
the mere fact that it has once been examined and ' turned down.’ ” 

The great importance of expert mineralogical knowledge is 
thus insisted upon : ” The association of gold and silver, and 
even of platinum and palladium, with copper, copper-nickel, 
and many other ores, often in such small amounts as to appear 
to be worthless to judge from an assay of the original ore, is often 
sufficiently important, on account of the concentration which 
occurs in the dressing or smelting of such ores, to render valuable 
a deposit which, on the result of a mere analysis, might appear 


to be worthless. Not only are these valuable metals concentrated, 
but certain other constituents, such as bismuth, selenium, &c., 
are also concentrated with them in the electrolytic refining 
of crude copper. The * mud ’ left as the anodes dissolve 
contains gold, silver, often platinum and palladium, and usually 
bismuth and selenium, which would be lost if the electrolytic 
purification were not carried out.” 

More than one-half of the book is devoted to most comprehensive 
description of mineral species, and there is practical instruction 
in the use of the blow-pipe and the microscope. ” Rutley,” 
indeed, contains all that is needed for the initial direction of the 
mining man to be. 


TO THOSE WHO PAUSE. 

T times great heights seem hardly worth ascending 1 

At times grand deeds seem scarcely* worth the 
strength 

Which on their full achievement you are spending I 

Goal-roads stretch to such length 
That only daring hearts and wills 
awake, 

To life’s deep purposes such jour¬ 
neys take l 

But—what the hill-top shows is 
worth the straining 
Up roughened roads: the finished 
feats, well-done. 

Repay the worker—toiler—for the 
training. 

And when, at dawn of sun. 

We shall, at last, look back where 
tired feet trod 

Clear eyes will see rough, tracks 
have led to God I 

Lillian Gard. 

* * * 

” Might I give counsel to any 
young man, I would say to him : 

' Try to frequent the company of 
your betters; in books and life 
that is the most comfortable society. 
Learn to admire rightly, the great 
pleasure of life is that. Note 
what great men admired, they 
admired great things ; narrow spirits admire basely, and wor¬ 
ship meanly.’ ” —W. M. Thackeray. 

* * # 

Grow old along with me; the best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first is made. 

Our lives are in His hand who saith, “A whole T planned,” 
Youth shows but half, trust God, see all, nor be afraid. 

—Robert Browning. 

• * * 

Lord Shaftesbury’s two mottoes were 

‘‘Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall ” ; 

“ What hast thou, thou didst not receive ? ” 

* * * 

Noblesse oblige , the motto of the old French nobility, has its 
application in all lands and in all ages. It is a superb thing, Iot 
boys as for men, this sense of honour ; it is a safeguard against 
a hundred evils. It will keep a boy erect when he is minded to 
stoop for some mean advantage ; it will keep his heart and his 
lips clean. Dr. Wclldon, when Head Master of Harrow', made 
a practice of speaking somewhat as follows to his boys when the 
time came for them to leave school : ” Whether you axe very 
clever or very popular does not matter much ; but if it is known 
by those about you that you would not, for any consideration in 
the world, depart by a hair’s breadth from the strict line of 
honour, then there is nothing too hard for you in life.” 






Ill 



T. M. Hampton. —There is no truth in the story of " The 
Death’s Head of Serbia." The stamp can be bought for 
twopence, used or unused, and is so priced in the dealers’ 
catalogues. It is one of the coronation series, 1804-1904, 
and shows the founder, Black George, and the present 
representative of the Karageorgevitch line, King Peter. H. 
The design is by G. Jovanovic, the engraving by E. Mouchon, 
and the printing was done at the French Government 
Stamp Printing Office in Paris. 


will serve all purposes in fresh or salt 
water. (6) The best way to kill a fish 
is to take it tightly round with the left 
hand below the gills and, placing the 
thumb of the other hand in the mouth, 
jerk the head back sharply so as to 
dislocate the vertebra behind the base 
of the skull. (7) There are so many 
books at different prices, but an excel¬ 
lent one is " The Practical Fisherman," 
by J. Harrington Keene, published at 
The Bazaar office. See Mr. Keene’s 
" Fishing Tackle and How to Make 
it " in our third volume, and his " Fish 
and How to Catch them " in our fourth 
—two long series of articles. Another 
good book is Martin’s " Nottingham Style of Float Fish¬ 
ing," published by Sampson Low & Co. 

S. Graham. —A George the Fourth sovereign of 1824 is worth 
a pound, though a good specimen may fetch five shillings 
more. 

Betts.—You may get a shilling for the George the Second 
halfpenny of 1734. We do not give the names and ad¬ 
dresses of dealers in coins. Look them up in the London 
Directory. 


Rifleman (Skipton). —(1) D3 in an Army Medical Board’s 
decision in respect to a case of V.D.H. (valvular disease of 
the heart) means postponement for six months for further 
observation, when, if there is no improvement, discharge 
wall probably follow’. (2) C2 means home service only 
and postponement until called upon. 

W. A. P.— (x) A coin of Claudius Caesar. (2) Two sous of 
Louis XVI, worth sixpence, unless in very good condition. 
(3) A coin of one of the Indian native States, but the 
drawing is not good enough for identification purposes. 
We might be able to say more if you were to send a photo¬ 
graph or a good pencil rubbing of it. 

G. Miller. —It is a token, not a coin. All English coins have 

the monarch's head on them. 

A Staunch “ B.O.P.’Mte. —There are no regimental Paymasters. 
The officer in charge of the duty is the Quartermaster, who 
is responsible to the local representative of the Army Pay 
Department, which consists of Chief Paymasters, Staff 
Paymasters, Paymasters and Assistant Paymasters, 
stationed at the military centres all over the country. 
Particulars of entry to this department, whose officers 
are known by their blue uniform and yellow facings, are 
obtainable on application to the Secretary of the War Office, 
Whitehall. 

R. Davies.— Official information can be obtained from the 
Inspector of Royal Engineers at the War Office. The 
project seems doubtful, but you might obtain a commission 
in the Royal Engineers (Territorial). 

H. H. M. Gill. — The Eastern Telegraph Company are at Electra 

House, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Address your letter to 
the Secretary. 

Edinburgh Philatelist .—You cannot expect a dealer to buy 
stamps at the same price as he sells them. If you ask a 
dealer to purchase the collection you must take or decline 
the price he offers. There is no fixed rate of trade dis¬ 
count that we are aware of. You would be safe in submitting 
the collection to any of the dealers who issue the chief 
catalogues. 

A. B. Banyard. —(1) The object of the law is the preservation 
of the birds by discouraging the indiscriminate collection 
of their eggs, and the result is the practical abolition of 
birds’-nesting, except by permission in private grounds. 
You should join the Essex Field Club, whose museums 
are at Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge at Chingford and in Rom¬ 
ford Road, Stratford, which you should make a point 
of visiting and so obtain particulars of membership from 
the secretary. (2) Varnish is not a suitable preservative 
for eggs. (3) You cannot blow’ semi-matured eggs, but 
have to pick out the contents, which has to be very care¬ 
fully done. Get Miller Christy’s " Birds’-nesting and 
Bird-skinning," published at a shilling by Fisher Unwin, 

1 Adelphi Terrace, Strand. (4) Buy a copy of The Fishing 
Gazette at the railway bookstall and choose among the 
advertisers. (5) You want a general rod, and for a running- 
fine you cannot do better than get a No. 1 Patar, which 


A. Rhead. —See the series of articles on " Birds’ Nests and 
How to Identify Them," in our fifteenth volume ; or get 
Christy's " Birds’-nesting and Bird-skinning ’’ published 
by Fisher Unwin, or " Our Country’s Birds ” and its 
supplement, published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

New Reader. —The answer would take up too much room 
here, and it would be going over familiar ground. We have 
had so many articles on the subject and there are so many 
books at almost every price. There is no better shilling 
book than the old " Insect Hunter’s Companion," published 
by Sonnenschein, and still sold by some of the natural 
history dealers. 

F. Burton. —You give no indication as to where you are. To 
join the Australian Navy you must apply in Australia. 
If you are in this country apply at any naval recruiting 
office as advertised on the bills that are about. If you 
are in London go to the office in Kingsway, or try the 
Admiralty Inquiry Office in Whitehall. 

N. Webster. —(1) Water for relaxing and a cyanide bottle 
for killing. See " Butterfly Rearing" on page 558 of 
Vol. XXXVIII. (2) An Austrian newspaper stamp. 

E. Peake. —Alum is a chemical ; and there can be no photo¬ 
graphy without chemicals. 

S. E. Neave. —We are not " buying old money," and we do 

not give the addresses of those who are. A George the 
Fourth farthing, if in fair condition, is worth twopence. 

T. J. M.— It is not in the stamp catalogue because it is not a 

postage stamp. It is a contract note stamp, as it says 
on it, and it is out of place in a collection and is of no value. 

A. H. Qulnney. —Eggs will lose their colour if kept in saw-dust, 
and they should be kept free from dust and not exposed 
to the light. They are never so bright in colour as before 
they are blowm, and they all fade, more or less, but they 
will last very well for many years providing they are kept 
in the dark except when looked at. 

Harry B. (York) . —There is no space here to enter into a de¬ 
scription of the American game of baseball. The theory of 
the game is simple. It is that two contesting teams must 
endeavour to send the greatest number of men around the 
circuit of the bases, under prescribed rules, within a limited 
number of innings. A team comprises 9 men, and the 
match must be played upon a regularly laid-out field. 
A wooden bat is used, not exceeding 18 inches in length 
In pitching the ball an extraordinary curve may be 
imparted ; there are out-curves, in-curves, and combina¬ 
tions of these that are decidedly puzzling to any but an 
expert player. Baseball is seldom played in this country. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor , “ B.O. P.", 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence.” As space is 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the ” P.O. P.” going to press some lime 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some time. Every 

endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 





A USEFUL SUGGESTION. 


The old reservist sergeant was out with the new squad of 
recruits range-finding, etc. Pointing out a large house and 
Living the range, he asked if any of them could pick out any 
details about the house. 

” Yes,” answered one glibly. ” There is a small well in the 
garden, some lumps of coal in a heap, and a birdcage in the front 
window.” 

' Well, iny lad,” said the sergeant, ” you have remarkable eye¬ 
sight. What’s your name and number ? How is it you can see so 
well at that distance ? ” 

” Oh! ” replied the recruit, ” that’s where I’m billeted, 
sergeant.” 


It was on a local train. The ancient engine wheezed labori¬ 
ously over equally ancient rails, and jolted to a restful stop 
at no place in particular. Time passed tediously, some of the 
passengers looked anxiously out of the windows, while others 
drew their hats over their eyes and tried to forget it. When 
half an hour had elapsed the guard came along. 

” Hi ! guard,” said a querulous-voiced old man. " What’s 
the trouble ? ” 

" We’re taking in water,” was the explanation. 

” Well, why on earth don’t you get another teaspoon ? ” 
asked the other. 


GOT HIS ANSWER. 

” Any complaints ? ” asked the corporal, going the rounds of 
the mess-room at breakfast-time, a day or two ago. 

” Yes,” said the latest recruit, ” my tea’s cold.” 

” Should think so too ! It’s been waiting nearly two years for 
you I ” retorted the corporal sharply. 


CHILDS PLAY FOR HIM. 


* * * 

“ NBVBRMORE ! ” 

A certain boarding-house landlady makes a point of asking 
departing guests to write their opinion of her accommodation 
in a book she keeps for the purpose. She is very proud of this 
book and shows it to all her friends and prospective boarders. 

” I can never make out what an American gentleman who 
stayed at my house some time ago meant by his entry,” she said 
to a friend one day. ” Every one who reads it smiles.” 

” What did he write ? ” queried her friend. 

” Just the three words, * Quoth the raven,’ ” was the innocent 
reply. 


The latest fad among educationists in a certain American 
State is to hold conventions for the discussion of new methods 
for teaching the young idea ” how to shoot.” 

At one of these gatherings recently a long programme was 
presented, containing some astonishing features. The third 
number on the printed list read as follows : 

” Geology in the school; how the crust of the earth was 
formed by John T. Ridley.” 

In introducing this geologist, the chairman remarked 
appropriately that, after performing such a feat, it would be mere 
child’s play for Mr. Ridley to inform them just how it was done. 

* * * 



A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


AS A PRECAUTION. 

There was a trial for murder in Ireland in which the evi¬ 
dence was so palpably insufficient that the judge stopped 
the case and directed the jury to return a verdict cf ” Not 
guilty.” 

A well-known lawyer, however, who wished to do some¬ 
thing for the fee he had received for the defence, claimed 
the privilege of addressing the court. 

” We’ll hear you with the greatest pleasure, Mr. B.,” 
said the accommodating judge ; ” but, to prevent accident, 
we’ll first acquit the prisoner.” 

MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the 
best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ 13.0.P." The storycttes 
i eed not be original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. 
Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22 nd of each 
month may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and 
address of the sender must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as m 
all competitions, must b? regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 , Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Stcry Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s prize is C. H. Richings, 
34, Magdala Road, Gloucester, for the storyette entitled 
“A Useful Suggestion.” 









THE BOY HERO OF H.M.S. “CHESTER.” 

JOHN TRAVERS CORNWELL. V.C.. at His Post of Duty, durmg the Battle oi Jutland. June 2. 1916. 


Specially painted bv Charles Dixon. R.I., and J. H. Valda 





Sights and Scenes in our Overseas Dominions. 


(Serial Story.) 

The Black Lizard. 

A Story of Adventure in the Syrian Desert. 
By ARGYLL SAXBY, M.A., F.R.G.S., 

Author of "The Fiery Totem,” "Comrades Three," "The Call of Honour,” ete. 

CHAPTER IX. 


TWIXT WATBR AND BEDWEBN. 


C was a good swimmer, but 
that reckless plunge into the 
seething flood of the Tigris 
was the beginning of a test 
of endurance from which 
even the strongest might 
have shrunk. 

Had the boy known what 
he was undertaking, it is 
possible that such a brave 
venture might never have 
been entered upon. Not that 
he w r as lacking in pluck. As 
we have already had proof, cowardice was not one of his 
failings. But a dark night, an unseen shore, a roaring flood 
—these are not the acquaintances which one voluntarily 
seeks. 

But all that Mars had in his mind at the moment was 
the memory that his chum and he had pledged their united 
words to befriend a child. At the very outset, that pledge 
had been rendered useless owing to the treachery born of 
superstition. That wrong must be righted at all costs. 

Reaching the surface of the water, Eric struck out 
boldly. His aim was, if possible, to cross the current. 
By such means he would be able to keep a sure course 
towards the river bank. A glance up-stream gave him a 
sight of the building burning in the distance. That glimpse 
provided strength for his purpose. He would save Moosa 
or give up his life readily in the attempt. 

Of course the boy immediately discovered that anything 
like a direct course was out of the question. He was 
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borne on the face of the current as easily as a log of wood 
might have been carried. So Eric did not waste his strength 
in attempting the impossible. All he could do was to head 
in one direction—allowing himself to drift while gradually 
working his way towards the desired terra firma. 

He had been immediately separated from his chum 
on the raft—whether owing to a cross-current or to the 
different weight of each upon the surface of the water, he 
could not tell. Nor, let the truth be told, do we think 
that he gave the matter much consideration. When the 
mind is bent upon such a deed of courage, all one’s thoughts 
are concentrated upon the one purpose. The brain has 
not any room for the entertainment of bravery and regret 
at the same moment. 

The battle was a terrible one. The old Tigris had been 
monarch of the region from times immemorial. He had 
flooded the neighbouring plains at will, and received the 
thanks of the people as his right. He had witheld the 
waters at his pleasure and forced the starving to beg of his 
begrudged life-fluid. In the ancient days of Babylon, 
he had allowed armies to ford his shallows or had drowned 
legions in his quicksands, just as his mood decided. And 
now, here was a boy daring to battle with his tide at the 
very time of the year when he was strongest 1 

It was a fight after Eric’s own heart—just the sort 
of thing that he loved—something to pit his strength 
against, something to conquer. And he tackled the 
combat with all his strength and resource. For a time he 
swam abreast ; then he changed the stroke to some other 
position, while at intervals he took brief rests on his back 
to husband his energies for a further attack. 
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But, after all, he was only a boy. He was no giant 
of lung or muscle, and the struggle began to tell upon him. 
After each rest, his strokes lacked some of their earlier 
power, and still the shore seemed to be as far off as ever. 
Yet he struggled on. To give in now, he thought, would 
be worse than if he had never made the attempt. 

Once it seemed as if all were over—as if the Tigris had 
indeed conquered. That was when he was altering his 
stroke. He did not turn with requisite quickness, and 
the flood gripped him and dragged him under. But the 
instinct of self-preservation is strong. A frantic striking-out 
with his limbs brought him once more to the surface. But 
the boy was conscious that his strength was rapidly failing 
him, and for the first time that night he began to fear 
that all his efforts had been in vain. 

Would he never cross the water ? Would he never sight 
the dark outline against the horizon which would be 
the welcome tidings that part, at least, of the journey was 
over ? It was all as though he had just left the raft. The 
current was just as strong ; the waves were just as angry ; 
the shore seemed to be just as distant. 

But how often it is that, when joys seem farthest away, the 
moment has come when they are nearest 1 Many a man 
has lost hope and life when another step would have saved 
both. Eric was tempted to yield—and tempted more 
than once. Can you blame him ? But still he refused to 
be beaten. Then he felt himself suddenly drawn into a 
side current. It seemed stronger than any other which he 
had hitherto encountered. Possibly that was because his 
strength was less. At any rate, it gripped him just as 
though he had been taken hold of by powerful hands. He 
was helpless. He struggled, but the effort was in vain. He 
was swung round like a cork—tossed to and fro with just such 
ease. Then a sudden jar ran through his body. He was still! 
No more was he being flung about at the mercy of the 
flood. His lower limbs remained in the water, but his 
body was resting upon the sloping bank of mud. The 
very force that had been so fierce an enemy had proved 
itself to be a saving friend. 

Eric lay panting. He could scarcely believe that the 
struggle was really ended. He very well knew that a 
little more of the contest would have been his undoing. 

Slowly the boy crawled up the bank until he was quite 
beyond the reach of the water. The dry land was attained 
at last. There he once more allowed his body to fall out¬ 
stretched while he breathed the cool air of the night and 
recovered his strength for further exertion. 

Then the lad looked around him. At one side he could 
see the hurrying Tigris, at the other were the flames of 
burning buildings—the goal to which he must next direct 
his steps. He was not much concerned at having parted 
from his chum. He rightly judged that Stephen would 
steer for land as soon as it was possible to find a mooring. 
In such a sparsely inhabited district, the raft would be found 
without much difficulty. No, the temporary loss of his 
-riends did not concern him. The mission of rescue came 
first. He must hasten to the completion of his purpose. 

The moon was just peeping over the horizon of the desert, 
showing in dark outline against the deep blue of the sky 
the tall palm-trees with their feathery branches like 
great arms outstretched in an attitude of blessing. Soon 
the whole country would be illumined, and a moving 
figure would be distinct for miles on the open ground. Eric 
realised that if he were to effect the purpose for which he 
had risked so much, he would have to act quickly. He 
arose and commenced the second part of his journey. But 
he had not progressed far when, on rounding a giant clump 
of cactus he found that he was on the outskirts of a Bed- 
ween encampment. He was startled by the discovery, 
and in no way pleased, for his earlier acquaintance that 
day with the uncertain-tempered race did not encourage him 
to extend his knowledge of these people at that hour of the 
night. His personal appearance, after his encounter with 
the Tigris, was not such as would pre-assure him of the 
respect of Bedweens or any other folk. 

Eric then attempted to take a small circuit so as to 
avoid the encampment. Had he had but human beings to 


reckon with, he might have been successful. As it was, the 
attempt resulted in failure. An Arab horse scented the 
presence of some one who was not of the race (or smell 1) 
to which he was accustomed. Instantly he neighed the 
warning tocsin of the desert. A chorus of dogs immediately 
answered the call, and in a moment the camp was in an 
uproar. 

“ Robbers! ” 

“ The Hamideeyah ! ” 

These were the cries of the men as they rushed from their 
tents with weapons in their hands ready to sell their lives 
dearly. The women set up a dirge of wailing and began 
to call upon Allah to defend them and to send miserable 
death to the enemy. 

Eric was soon discovered. No time was given him 
for explanation. A dozen hands gripped him, while the 
rest of the men separated to scout the vicinity for other 
enemies. 

" Let me go, you fools 1 ” cried the boy in Arabic ; but 
his order was drowned in the noise and the confusion. 

Then someone, more penetrating than the others, an¬ 
nounced that the captive was a Christian. 

“ A spy ! ” was the chorus. “ A Christian dog paid to 
spy upon the faithful! ” 

” What rot 1 ” exclaimed Eric, struggling in vain to free 
himself from the many hands that held him. “ You’d 
be a fine lot to spy upon—every one of you scared at one 
stranger 1 ” 

Then a deep voice was heard calling from one of the 
tents. 

“ What is it, O my children ? ” 

“ Allah has been good. He has placed a spy in our 
hands, O lord.” 

“ A spy ? ” the deep voice replied. 

“ Truly, O Sheykh. Or perchance but a thief come to 
steal from the camp.” 

“ Let him be brought hither, my children. But did I 
not hear the word ‘ Christian ’ ? ” 

“ A Christian in truth,” answered the spokesman for 
the other Bedweens. “ May all his race perish, and may 
thy riches increase, O Sheykh.” 

A quiet laugh came from the tent. 

That my wealth may multiply, is a worthy thought 
and pleasing to me. But the destruction of all Christians 
were a doubtful benefit. What of our riches—our plunder— 
if no Christians travel our way ? But bring the stranger 
hither. I would look upon his face, even though it be the 
hour when all good faces are covered by their robes.” 

Obedient to the order of their chief, the Bedweens hurried 
Eric forward. The tent was a square one made of cloth 
composed of woven camel's hair. One side of the shelter 
was curtainless, and, in the centre, by a charcoal brazier 
sat the chief among his rugs—just as he had arisen when 
awakened by their tumult. So heavily was the man shrouded 
that his features were completely hidden, all but a pair of 
piercing black eyes that shone above the edge of the 
brilliantly coloured robe. 

Towards this man within the tent, Eric was pushed 
forward. His mind was in a tumult. He knew that he 
might expect but short shrift from these fierce men if they 
really believed him to be a spy or a thief. One slash from 
one of these naked blades that glittered in the sashes of 
his captors would be the ready means of judgment. Entire 
caravans had often perished with less consideration than 
had already been given to him. 

But the boy’s brain was alert. He had ceased to struggle 
since any attempt to regain freedom by force was a ludicrous 
thought. Yet he did not resign hope. 

“ Art thou indeed a spy and a Christian ? ” came the 
question from the Sheykh. 

” A Christian—yes,” was the proud reply. 

” But a spy ? ” 

“ Thy people have called me such, O Sheykh ; but it 
a lie.” 

“ Perchance, then, a thief ? ” 

” No. I came to thy tents by chance. I am a traveller 
—an Englishman from Alexandretta-” 
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The rest of the explanation was drowned in a roar of 
laughter as fingers were pointed in derision to the lad. 

“ A traveller ? Thou ? ” 

" Yes, I am seeking-” 

44 An Englishman—with the water of the Tigris in bis 
clothes, and the dirt of the earth for ornament. O, Bed- 
weens. hearken ! Look at the English traveller 1 May 
Allah grant us another joke like this to cheer our nights when 
we have tales to tell.” 

In their merriment, the Bedweens momentarily released 
theii hold upon the young captive. They filled the tent 
with the noise of their laughter and clapped their hands 
with expressions of utter enjoyment. 

Eric was not slow to take advantage of the moment’s 
freedom. Beside the Sheykh was a plate of native bread 
and a handful of olives. In these Mars's quick reasoning 
suddenly discovered a means for safety. He darted from 
the throng of men who almost surrounded him. He 
snatched a piece of bread from the plate and crammed a 
portion into his mouth before the astonished Bedweens 
could prevent him. Then he threw up his arms in triumph. 

,f Bread 1 I have eaten bread in the tent of the 
Bed ween I " 

A roar of anger broke from the men, and more than one 


started forward to take revenge upon the boy who had 
tricked them. 

But the old chief was first. He flung his robes from him, 
and sprang to shield the lad with his body as he faced his 
angry brethren. 

“ Back 1 Back, O sons of the desert ! Would you break 
the honour of our race and bring death to one who has eaten 
in our tents ? May our sons perish if the hospitality of 
the Bed ween is ever betrayed 1 ” 

Then the man turned to face the boy whom he had thus 
sheltered, and he spoke in courteous tones— 

44 Thou art welcome, stranger. Thou art free to rest 
the night in my humble tent. Then to-morrow thou shalt 
go thy way in peace, and may Allah —Dabb el Aswad l 
Emeer el Dabb l ” 

The last words were a sudden cry of astonishment as 
they were also an utterance of extreme respect; for, witli 
the words, the Sheykh fell upon his face at Eric’s feet. 

“ The Sheykh Khalil ! ” exclaimed Eric, recognising the 
chief for the first time. 

44 Thy slave ! Thy servant! ” returned the old man with 
deep humility. " Ask what thou wilt and it shall be thine. 
All that I have is thine. My house is thy house, O 
my lord I ” 



CHAPTER X. 

AGAIN THE TALISMAN! 


B Y this 

strange 
turn in 
Fortune’s wheel, 
Eric found him¬ 
self in the hands 
of friends instead 
of at the mercy 
of enemies. The mysterious words which the Sheykh had 
uttered were the signal of a sudden change in the attitude 
of all the Bedweens, just as they had proved a wonderful 
talisman for himself and his companions earlier in the day. 

" Dabb el Aswad,” the boy heard from all sides, mingled 
sometimes with 44 Emeer el Aswad.” He would fain have 
questioned the Bedween chief there and then in order that 
the mystery might be solved. But the importance of his 
°rrand came foremost. He had already lost much valuable 
.me in the lengthy struggle in the river and owing to this 
last unexpected adventure. Yet he did manage to form 
a sort of conjecture from the Sheykh’s words. 

"It is a miracle. Allah be praised that the eyes of 
Sheykh Khalil have been permitted to see such wonders. 

The Emeer el Aswad lives again in another body-” 

" Or he travels in another body to visit his people,” 
enggested another of the Bedweens. 

The chief raised his eyes and lifted up his hands to 
^press admiring awe at such a prodigy. 

" He who has wrought such wonders on the desert! 
Nothing is too strange for him to perform at his great 
pleasure.” 


44 Surely his like has never 
been seen before,” chimed in 
another of the onlookers. 

44 Truly, at a whisper from 
his lips, the sand would flee 
from the desert and leave but 
the bare rocks beneath,” added 
a third. 

44 Great is El Aswad ! ” was 
the chorus from all. 

It was all very puzzling to 
the English boy, but this much 
he was able to gather—that in 
some way he resembled some 
man towards whom these 
ignorant Bedweens looked with superstitious 
respect. Further, his reasoning told him 
that it would be better not to make any 
attempt at present to disabuse their minds 
of their error. His own safety, as well as 
the safety of little Moosa, depended upon sustaining the 
role that had been forced upon him. 

44 O Sheykh,” be began, as much in the attitude of a 
great man as he knew how to assume— 44 O Sheykh, thy 

welcome and the welcome of thy people is very pleasing to 
me-” 

44 Hearken to the gracious words of our young lord 1 
Hearken to Emeer el Aswad 1 ” said the old man as he 
addressed his followers. 

44 He speaks with the sweet music of the birds ! ” ejacu¬ 
lated an admirer from the onlookers. 

44 And I would ask a favour of thee,” Eric resumed, and 
the Sheykh echoed in self-depreciation : 

44 A favour ? My lord would ask a favour of his servant ? 
His is the power to command ; ours is the duty to obey.” 

44 I have a friend at Jezeereh. He is in danger. I must 
give him instant aid, and thou, O Sheykh—thou wilt help 
me ? ” 

44 Of a surety. My house is thine. All that I have is 

thine. But Jezeereh l-” The speaker’s voice changed 

in tone to that of awe, slightly touched with horror. “- 

Jezeereh will be in mourning this night.” 

44 Yes, a brave man is in the hands of cruel enemies who 
would destroy his house. By this time, probably it is in 
flames,” returned Mars, misunderstanding the allusion. 

The old man shook his head slowly. 

44 Alas 1 But it is Allah’s will. Great is his name. Yet 
not alone will one home be destroyed. The bazaars of 
Jezeereh will run with blood before the morning. It is the 
Sultan’s order-” 
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“ The Sultan’s ? But how did he know ? It was only 
this evening that-” 

“ Mustafa Pasha has been told the work that he has to 
do. All Christians must perish before dawn, and the 
Yezidees must perish with them-” 

“ A massacre ? ” exclaimed Eric in horror at the thought, 
and the Bedw r een responded humbly: 

“ What Allah permits, that must take place. If it be 
his will that the Hamideeyah-” 

“ But—a massacre ? " 

“What must be — must be,” was 
the Sheykh’s response in accordance 
with the Muslim faith. 

Mars would have fain taken up the 
point to carry it to a more satisfac¬ 
tory issue, but at that moment there 
came a distant sound like that of a 
heavy sea moaning on the shore prior 
to a storm. 

The Bedweens all started to atti¬ 
tudes of intent listening. 

“ The Hamideeyah ! ” muttered the 
Bedweens, and, as they spoke, the 
roar swelled in strength while dis¬ 
tinctly could be heard voices crying 
out in terror and agony. 

Mars was alert in an instant. 

“ Come ! ” he exclaimed excitedly. 

“ Some one must guide mel Some one 
must show me the quickest path to 
the town. I must go there at once.’* 

Immediately a chorus of dissuasions 
was raised. 

“ Oh, no! It must not be. It 
would be a shame for the Emeer el 
Dabb to set his foot within that evil 
city on such a night as this. The 
ignorant might not know him from 
one of the dwellers of the city-” 

“ Nonsense,” the boy impatiently 
inteirupted. ” What do I care for 
the evils, as you call it, of the place ? 

I tell you a friend is in trouble, and, 
from what you say, I- know that the 
danger is even greater than I had 
thought.” 

“Then,” protested the Sheykh, “ let 
it be the will of my master that one 
of us go in his place. We are known 
in the town.” 

“ What good would that do ? If 
it is dangerous for me is it less dangerous for you ? ” 

“ Our people are well known—nay, we are even feared.” 
There was a smile of barbaric pride accompanying the 
latter boast. “ Even a Hamideeyah would not seek to harm 
one of the sons of Sheykh Khalil.” 

“ Then let one of your people go with me to guide me, 
as I asked,” said Eric, his patience beginning to give way 
at the prolonged Eastern form of discussion. The Oriental 
never decides even matters of life and death with any 
degree of haste. He would dispute the right of way with 
a thunderbolt. “ One of your people can go with me. 
Then my own safety will be greater. But, in any case 
—whether I go alone or whether I go in company—go, I 
must, and that without any delay.” 

Seeing that the boy was determined to resist all per¬ 
suasion, the Sheykh could only spread his hands to indicate 
how gladly he would have convinced Eric as to the error 
of his intentions. 

“ Thou wilt drink coffee in the tent of thy servant. 
Afterwards, I myself shall accompany your Excellency,” 
he said. 

Mars chafed at the delay that the ceremonious hospitality 
would entail. But he knew enough of Eastern ways to 
realise that he would forfeit all respect if he dared to violate 
the traditions by rejecting the offer of the coffee of friend¬ 
ship. It was unavoidable. No Eastern host would permit the 


humblest guest to depart from his house without one cup at 
least. Three cups would be the sign of honour that Eric 
might expect as his due. 

So the boy had perforce to curb his impatience as best 
he could. We know that Eric was not renowned for that 
virtue, whatever others he may have possessed. We cam 
imagine, therefore, that if he did not own the good quality 
before, his effort that night to partake of hospitality without 
dashing the contents of the cup in 
the giver’s face and hastily making 
off—as he felt sorely tempted to do— 
surely stamped him with the evidences 
of a quality which he did not 
know before was one of his pos¬ 
sessions. 

But at last the irksome formality 
was over. Cups one, two and three- 
had been handed round, and the guest 
was free to depart without giving: 
offence and with the knowledge that 
he carried with him the respect of 
his entertainers. 

One of the Sheykh’s best Arab* 
steeds was brought round to the tent 
and the boy was invited to mount, 
while the old man was quickly astride 
another no less perfect steed. Then, 
without further delay, the older rider 
struck the spurred stirrup into the 
animal’s flanks and darted off towards 
the city. Eric required no encourage¬ 
ment. A pressure of his heels set his 
steed in swift pursuit of the leader. 

That was a ride that the boy will 
never forget as long as he lives. How 
he would have revelled in it had the 
circumstances causing the journey 
been but different 1 How he would 
have gloried in the easy stride of the 
horse that cut through the air with 
the swiftness of an arrow and with 
an arrow’s easy glide 1 The sand of the 
desert was like a cushion beneath the 
Arab’s hoofs. The steady beat was 
scarcely heard. And the sky was 
flooded with moonlight so that it 
seemed as if the plain were covered 
by an inverted bowl of deep blue 
enamelled by a transparent glaze of 
silver. 

These were the beauties of the 
night. But the night had its overwhelming horrors. In 
front of the riders were the dark outlines of Jezeereh lit in 
parts by the glow and long tongues of flame that betokened 
homes in rapid destruction ; men, wives, mothers, children 
perishing by fire or the sword. The roar of the fanatical 
mob was a burden to the screams of the tortured. It 
seemed to Eric as though a door had been opened that he 
might have a glimpse of the Inferno. 

No ; Mars would never forget that ride. Such 
experiences are the horrible pictures that stand out in 
memory so long as the mind has power to recall. 

As the riders neared the town, Sheykh Khalil guided 
to a side path that led towards the main entrance to the 
streets. 

Eric called upon his guide to halt. 

“ Not that way, O Sheykh 1 ” he said. “ Surely that 
is the way to the bazaars—the way I passed to-day with 
my friends ? ” 

“ Of a truth,” replied the Bed ween, curbing his horse to 
a walk until he came alongside the boy. “ This leads 
to the caravan road, and thence to the bazaars. It is 
better so.” 

“To show ourselves to the mob ? ” Mars was not 
anxious to explain to his friend the thought that was 
uppermost in his mind, namely, that the rioters would 
probably welcome his appearance more than that of any 
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other person that night. Unless it might have been the 
child, Moosa, Stephen or Eric were the next captives 
desired of the Hamideeyah. 

Just then was heard the noise of cracking timber and 
falling masonry. Eric and his guide looked in the direc¬ 
tion whence the sounds came, and there was seen a 
fountain of sparks in the air like a firework display. 

The Bedween uttered a deep grunt that was at once an 
■expression of great satisfaction. 

“ The house of Fareed, the Yezidee. May it please 
Allah that the Yezidee hath perished beneath the flames of 
his own roof 1 ” 

The thought was certainly cruel enough, but Eric had no 
time to spare for combating what, after all, was but an 
expression of opinion. Indeed, he was almost grateful for 
the accident as it cleared away one of his present difficulties 
by informing him the locality of the house he was seeking. 

“ Well, O Sheykh,” the boy said, “ I thank thee for thine 
aid in showing me the path. I need not trouble thee 
further. We part here. And may thy possessions increase/' 

But the Bedween 
was not so easily dis¬ 
posed of. He raised 
his hands protest- 
ingly. 

“It would be a 
shame for me to de¬ 
sert my lord at such 
a time. The face 
of Sheykh Khalil is 
protection to any 
stranger in these 
parts. It may not 
be that thy servant 
departs until thou art 
resting in safety.” 

“I’m perfectly 
safe,” returned Eric. 

" But thy friend 
whom thou desirest 
to save ? ” 

“When I find him, 
he, too, will be safe,” 
was the boy’s equi¬ 
vocal answer. He 
rightly guessed that 
if once the Bedween 
conjectured that the object of the 
night's mission was to rescue a Yezidee 
—one of the most abhorred of the 
desert—he would meet with more diffi¬ 
culty than assistance in effecting his 
purpose. 

But the old man was as clinging as 
any limpet. 

“ I must see my lord to safety,” he 
kept repeating. 

How long this discussion might 
have continued until Eric invented 
some plan for getting rid of his limpet 
friend, we cannot say. For all we 
know, he might have been arguing still had not a diversion 
taken place in a sudden uproar of voices coming from the 
town. The ejaculations of some were quite clear to the 
two listeners. Even the words of execration were distinct. 
Indeed, the sudden uproar was distant but a little way 
in one of the streets at the edge of the town. 

What the cause of the new section of rabble might be, 
there was no reason for conjecture of any definite nature. 
“ Bum him ! Burn the egg of the serpent! ” were exclama¬ 
tions most frequently in evidence, and on each occasion of 
utterance, the words were greeted with fiendish acclama¬ 
tions of satisfaction. 

But Eric and his companion were not long kept in doubt. 
With a rush like that of waves breaking through an opening 
in the coast, a crowd of men broke through the old gates of 
the tovvm. Many were carrying torches in the form of 


brands which had been snatched from burning buildings. By 
that light could be seen the uniforms of Mustafa Pasha’s 
dreaded cavalrymen mingled with the bright robes of 
citizens—the Muslim citizens. Other than Muslims were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

The crowd was frantic with excitement. It was frantic 
with the lust of slaughter, and the end would only come 
with exhaustion—when blades were no longer keen, when 
powder was spent, when muscles were too tired for further 
deeds of violence. 

The mob rushed forward with wild shrieks and cries such 
as are only possible with a crowd of excited Arabs. 

“To the pits ! In the name of Allah—to the pits ! ” 
was the cry. 

It was impossible for either Eric or the Sheykh to avoid 
the rush. It was upon them before they had time to 
realise its proximity. And the noise was deafening, as the 
glare of the torches was also dazzling. 

The two watchers were not immediately observed. Then 
it was Sheykh Khalil who came for first attention. 


‘'The little 

Yezidee required 
no second bidding. . . • He gripped Eric’s outstretched hand and 
sprang on the horse’s back behind his rescuer.” (See page 120 .) 

“ A happy night this, O Sheykh ! ” cried a soldier, with a 
roar of huge delight. 

“ Whither do you go, friend ? Do you go to seek joy 
in the desert in the hours of darkness ? ” the Bedween 
questioned. 

“ Great joy ! Allah is good. He rewards the Faithful. 
There shall be great rejoicing this night,” was the response. 

Owing, probably, to the fact of their attention being 
fixed upon the purpose of their haste, none of the crowd 
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recognised Eric as one of those for whom they had been 
recently searching. They passed on with laughter and 
curses, and in a few moments they had left the two 
strangers behind. 

Then the Bedween enquired of a laggard : 

41 Stay, my friend ! I pray thee, tell me wherefore you 
follow these people ? ” 

The citizen laughed. 

44 Thou art indeed a stranger if thou knowest not of the 
doings of this night. Has not the Sultan—(may his name 
live for ever !)—sent a decree for the destruction of all 
infidels ? In Adana, we know that thousands shall fall by 
the edge of the sword this night. In Jezeereh many have 
perished to the glory of Mohammed.” 

44 But what harm have they done to thee, my friend— 
these infidels—that thou should’st so greatly rejoice ? ” 
questioned the Bedween. 

44 They are the enemies of Mohammed,” was the friend’s 
response. 44 Thou art a Bedween, by thy dress and thy 
tongue. I doubt not but that thou must rejoice also that 
thine ears hear such sweet music as the death-cry of an 
infidel ? ” 

The Sheykh muttered to himself with no approving 
tone. 

44 I think thou errest,” he said solemnly. 44 There is no 
music in death. To slay may sometimes be our need, but 
if thou readest the Koran aright, thou wilt find that the 
Prophet had no love for the sword.” 

The citizen laughed carelessly. 

44 Thy words are words of wisdom. But we have a poet 
who has said that 4 Wisdom spoken at midnight is water 
poured upon sand.’ But I must hasten, with thy gracious 
permission. The crown of this night has yet to be accom¬ 
plished ! ” 

44 The crown ? ” repeated the Bedween. 

44 Certainly. Hast heard of Sheykh Fareed ? ” 


44 The Yezidee ? ” 

44 Certainly. (May his race perish utterly !) Well, this 
night we destroyed his house with fire. And him, too, 
we slew-” 

44 You’ve killed him ? ” 

It was Eric who broke in w T ith the last question. 

Hitherto he had been resting on his horse a little in the 
shadow of his companion so that he had been unseen by 
the news-bearer. But now he wheeled round excitedly as he 
repeated his question : 44 You’ve killed him ? ” 

44 Of a truth,” was the laughing rejoinder. Then the 
speaker added, with sneering merriment : 44 And what 

thinkest thou ?—As the swords and sticks struck him, his 
last words were : 4 O, Christ, whom my little Moosa loves, 
help me in my need 1 ’ ” 

44 He said that ? ” exclaimed Eric with a feeling of joy 
that he could not hide, even though his horror was roused 
and his anger kindled by the terrible story so callously 
retailed. 44 Then he was a Christian l ” was the thought 
which remained unspoken in the boy’s mind, as the man 
of Jezeereh went on : 

44 Strange, was it not ? He called upon some friend of 
his son to save him 1 ” 

44 A Friend, in very truth,” said Eric solemnly. 

44 And we have found the son also,” continued the 
native, thoroughly enjoying his position as relater of the 
important news of the day. 44 We have found Moosa in 
the garden. Him we shall burn where his fathers have 
so often sacrificed to Satan—in the pit beyond the 
city-” 

Eric heard no rhore. 

44 Moosa ! They will burn the boy ! Oh, God help me 
that 1 be not too late ! ” he cried. And with these words 
his heels were dug into the horse’s sides, and with the speed 
of the wind he was in the chase after the crowd of yelling 
fanatics. 


CHAPTER XI. 


PLUCK’S VICTORY. 


3 Yezidees are a strange people. 
y* Possibly they are one of the 
strangest of all the races and 
—* sects which inhabit the East. 

, They are also one of the lowest 
' in the scale of morality. So 
low are they that they are hated 
and persecuted by all their 
Oriental neighbours. A few of 
/ them are very rich. For the 
most part, however, they are 
poverty-stricken outcasts. They 
are treated worse than dogs 
by the Muslims with whom they live ; and so, in many 
districts, they have sunk to an existence that even a dog 
would despise. 

There are many reasons why these Yezidees are so 
abhorred. It is not necessary for us to discuss these 
matters here. But the chief is on account of a feast which 
they hold annually—a sort of propitiation to Satan. 
Whether or not this rite also partakes of the nature of 
actual Satan-worship is not clear. The Yezidees them¬ 
selves give various conflicting explanations of the ceremony. 
But the fact remains that all Muslims describe them as 
44 devil-worshippers.” Holding such opinions, we can 
hardly w’onder that even non-Christians should hold the 
race in detestation. Christian teaching, however, is doing 
much to turn up better soil in a weed-grown land. 

It was to the annual site of propitiation that the mob 
had been referring as they hurried their young captive 
to the place they called 44 the pit.” And a pit it truly 
was. It was here that the Yezidees congregated once a 
year, in the darkness of night. Here they brought faggots 
and burning torches which they carried round the hollow 
to the accompaniment of wild dancing, singing, and the 


barbaric music of reeds and drums. One by one these 
torches were thrown into the pit, and so long as the flames 
continued, so long did the music and dancing last. 

Those who have seen the ceremony will tell you that it is 
one of the most horrible sights that the mind can imagine 
as being carried on in the name of religion. Undoubtedly 
those who have welcomed evil have found the powders of 
evil only too ready to become their guests. 

And so the wild fanatics, having license for bloodshed 
from their Sultan—Abdul Hamid, the terrible—had con¬ 
ceived the horrible idea of burning the little Moosa in the 
very pit where his fathers had worshipped. They thought 
they had trapped a Yezidee. They did not know that 
they were contemplating the martyrdom of a Christian. 
Nor might the latter thought have curbed their passions. 
The Muslims and Koords of the frontier love the Christian 
no better than any other rejecter of their faith in 
Mohammed. 

But although his captors were ignorant of the true 
faith of their little victim, Eric Mars had that knowledge 
to give strength to his purpose and fleetness to the chase. 
He dug his heels again and again into the sides of his 
borrowed steed. The horse needed no further impulse 
once he understood that swiftness was required of him. 
He kicked the desert behind him, and set the air singing 
past his rider’s ears. 

The mob had reached the fatal place where the sand and 
earth had been scooped to the form of a deep basin. 

44 Thou lovest Sheytan l ” a leader of the assassins 
was crying mockingly as Eric reached the vicinity. 44 Then 
of a truth thou shalt speedily go to thy friend—with the 
snakes and scorpions.” 

Perish all Yezidees 1 It is the will of our lord the 
Sultan, whom may Allah prosper to eternity 1 ” was the 
burden of the chorus. 





INVADERS OF THE WILDERNESS. 

(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by W. Caton Woodviias.) 
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" The pit! Away with him I Bum the serpent’s egg in 
the pit 1” again came the monotonous cry from the throats 
of others. 

Yet not a sound did the brave boy utter. Perhaps he 
was too terrified for speech or cries. Perhaps he was too 
true to his faith to sue for mercy from the bloodthirsty 
fanatics. 

“ Throw him in l Let him bum, if you are true children 
of the Prophet I ” was the next urging, and not unwillingly 
many hands aided in pushing the child into the hollow 
that had already been the scene of so many unspeakable 
acts. 

It was at that moment that Eric reached the outskirts 
of the crowd, followed at a little distance by the Bed ween 
chief, who was riding in speechless amazement at the boy’s 
conduct. 

The horse came at the gallop, and neither the obstacles 
of people nor torches curtailed its speed. The animal 
charged onwards, scattering men right and left, knocking 
down others who remained in his path. 

“ Stop ! ” cried Mars. " Stop, I say l I dare you to lay 
a finger on that boy 1 ” 

The mob was dumb with astonishment at the sudden 
interruption to the orgies. They turned and stared at the 
intruder as though he had been a spirit risen from the 
ground. 

“ Let him go — murderers ! ” commanded Mars, 
quite carried away by the excitement of the moment 
and absolutely reckless of his own safety. “ Would you 
kill a child like that, you brutes ? Have you not done 
enough to-night, that you must add this horror to the 
rest ? ” 

” It is Satan in the dress of Ingleesi,” muttered a by¬ 
stander. 

Exic heard the speaker and turned upon him furiously. 

“ It is a human being who has come among fiends,” 
he retorted. ” But you shan’t touch him ; you shan’t harm 
him. He is a Christian, and you-” 

" Ah l ” 

It was a gasp of fury from every throat that drowned 
the remainder of the boy’s reckless speech. Instead of 
overawing or frightening, his uncurbed passion had only 
served to inflame the anger that was already burning strong 
enough to commit any terrible deeds. 

“ A Christian dog 1 He insults the holy Prophet! 
Slay him, Mohammedans l Deen Mohammed 1 Deen 
Mohammed 1 ” 

It was the war-cry of the Muslims. “ Deen Mohammed l ” 
had been enough to strike terror into many innocent hearts 
before this day. Such a cry is ever the signal for bloodshed 
to go rampant. The words inspire the Mohammedans with 
terrible thirst for murder. 

” Deen Mohammed l ” was repeated on all sides as the 
crowd surged towards the boy with staves and knives 
uplifted as a perfect forest of avenging weapons. 

Then Eric realised to what extremity his reckless tongue 
had carried him. The time for foolhardy action or speech 
had gone. Only a cool head could hope to deal with 
such a crisis. The “ Deen Mohammed 1 ” which stirred 
Muslims to such a pitch of unbridled excitement must serve 
as a bearing-rein to the Christian. 

Eric glanced quickly around him. At one side he saw the 
seething mass of wild faces ; at the other was the hollow 
where Moosa was kneeling alone—just in the attitude 
in which he had fallen when first his captors had cast him 
forward. 

Instinctively Mars’ hand went to his hip, where the 
revolver still hung in its case. The leather was wet, but 
in all probability the loaded weapon was yet capable of 
good service. 

But the thought of defending himself in that manner 
was dismissed as quickly as it had appeared. True, he 
might lay low more than one of his enemies with a few shots, 
but the attempt would only precipitate the attack with 
redoubled fury. 

Clearly, only daring action could give a chance for safety, 
and that action was quickly decided. 


Strangely enough, another brain arrived at a similar 
conclusion at the same moment. Sheykh Khalil was that 
“ other.” He had been watching the scene in wonder, 
and the slow Eastern mind had only then been able to 
make a sort of correct guess at the cause of the trouble. 
And so it was that just when Eric had come to a decision, 
the voice of the Bedween rose above the noise of the rabble 
—in English—thus being less readily understood by any 
one save him for whom the warning was intended. 

“ There is no horse in the desert that can match the one 
you ride ! ” he cried. 

That was good news to Eric. With a tug of the rein, he 
wheeled sharply to the left, at the same time digging his 
heels against the animal’s sides. Stirred to sudden action, 
the horse immediately leapt down the sloping sides of the 
pit. Another tug with all the boy’s strength brought the 
poor steed upon its haunches beside Moosa. 

“ Quick 1 Get up behind l Hang on for all you are 
worth 1 ” was the order (given in Arabic but translated 
freely by us). 

The little Yezidee required no second bidding. Many 
straits had made him ready of wit. Indeed, it is prob¬ 
able that his brain had been the coolest of any during 
the entire proceedings of the night. He gripped Eric’s 
outstretched hand and sprang on the horse’s back behind 
his rescuer. 

By this time the mob had got a glimmering of what was 
taking place. They uttered a united howl of rage, and 
flung their torches at the escaping boys. It was a futile 
purpose that resulted in a manner that had not been in¬ 
tended. One of the firebrands struck Eric’s horse and 
startled it so completely that it simply made one dash 
from the side of the pit and sprang up the side without 
need of any encouragement from the riders. Next 
moment the fiery steed was laying his hoofs to tl.e 
ground with such goodwill that the escapers had gained 
nearly a quarter of a mile before those behind were 
rightly aware that their would-be victims had slipped 
from their clutches. 

But the danger was not over by any means. There were 
many fine riders among the Hamideeyah, and they bestrode 
many fine animals. Moreover, the sun was beginning to 
light the horizon, and in a short time objects would be 
visible on the level plain for many miles. 

Eric bent as close to his steed as the extra burden of 
Moosa would allow him, and the plucky youngster clung 
tightly, though never a sound did he utter. He might 
have been dumb for all the expression of feeling that he 
gave. But now and then Eric could feel behind him a 
slight catching of the breath that seemed to betoken 
tears bravely controlled, and he called out: 

“ It’s all right, Mcosa 1 Don’t be afraid ! We’ll keep the 
promise made to thy father.” 

A tighter pressure of the clinging arms was all the response 
that was given to the encouraging words. Eric knew by 
that sign that the trust was complete. He meant to fulfil 
it if he had the power. 

On, on, the horse darted. The boy glanced behind him. 
There—not so very far distant across the stretch of sand 
and scrub-—he could see many dark figures on horseback 
coming swiftly in his wake. There were numbers of others 
following on foot some distance behind, 

But true had been the character that the old Bedween 
had given to his loaned steed. Its breath was steady ; its 
limbs moved with the regular precision of a steam-engine. 
There was not a fleck of foam to mar the sleek gloss of its 
splendid coat. 

By and by, Eric again sighted the Tigris which he had 
left at the first dash for liberty and rescue. Also he saw 
dark square objects that he thought were the tents of the 
Bedween camp. 

The boy’s first thought was to seek sanctuary where he 
had so recently received hospitality. But he quickly 
put that thought aside, a^to carry it out might only mean 
a renewal of previous difficulties when the Hamideeyah 
arrived. Moreover, the assailants would vastly outnumber 
the assailed, and there was always the possible doubt 
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if the Bedweens were prepared to risk their lives for the 
sake of an English boy and a Yezidee outcast. 

So the fugitives veered so as to avoid the camp, at the 
same time (though Eric was not aware of it) making a short 
cut across the plains towards where the Tigris made a bend 
of several miles to the West. But this change of route 
had its disadvantages as well. It caused the horse to lose 
a little of its previous pace. It also, by not increasing 
the distance materially, enabled the pursuers to make a 
considerable advance upon the pursued. Eric was con¬ 
scious of these drawbacks, but he foresaw no other alter¬ 
native. Of course the time which he had lost was only a 
matter of seconds. But even seconds are golden in a race 
such as this. They mean many yards gained by the 
hunters; they may be the price that the hunted has paid 
for his life. 

Still, with a stout heart, Eric encouraged his horse to 
stretch his limbs for the race, and very soon the previous 
speed was once more attained. 

By this time (with the haste of such matters in the 
East) the sun had risen to the horizon, and his light 
suddenly flooded the plain until there was not a shadow 
left upon its surface. Soon the heat would be so 


intense that it would be impossible to continue the 
chase any longer. Even such a steed as that provided 
by Sheykh Khalil must yield to the overpowering strength 
of the desert sun. 

And all this time Eric had not the remotest idea to what 
he was speeding. He had no plans. His was only the 
desperate anxiety for escape. The future was left to 
mould itself. 

Again and again he looked behind him. The pursuit 
had not been forsaken. The boy wondered why. In the 
first place he marvelled that so much trouble should be 
taken for so comparatively slight a cause. In the second 
place he questioned why they should strive to compete 
with a horse that was so obviously able to outstrip all 
comers. 

Just then the rider reached the top of a slope in the 
sand-dunes. Then Eric understood the answer to the 
second riddle at least. 

In front of him, and at two sides, was a glittering band of 
water. It was a loop of the twining Tigris ! He was indeed 
trapped by the river after all. There was no need for 
his pursuers to hasten now. They could follow at their 
ease, being free to take captives at their pleasure. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE PLUNGE FOR LIBERTY. 



Y ES, it was a trap that Eric had fallen into and no question about 
it. And, for the first time through that mad flight, the bo/ felt 
his heart sink. 

Was he, after all, to fall into the hands of these cruel people ? 

All the stories he had heard of the terrible deeds porpetrated by 
the Hamideeyah then crowded into his mind in rapid succession. 

Pictures of their unspeakable cruelties—of their blood-curdling 
tortures and still more horrifying mutilations — all these 
sprang up before his mental eye with a vividness that chilled 
him to the marrow. 

Through the clear morning air he could 
hear the voices of the pursuers. 


* The lad gave a ringing cry to 
attract the attention of his friends. 
Next moment he set the Arab horse 
plunging into the waters of the Tigris.” (See page 123.) 
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Sometimes wild cries of execration would be predominant. 
At other times it would be a burst of laughter, and 
Eric’s vivid imagination—made doubly vivid through the 
desperation of his plight—translated these sounds into 
those of triumph at his certain capture. 

But, through it all, we believe that Eric’s chief thought was 
not of sorrow for himself. He knew that he could face the 
odds bravely enough and, if need be, die bravely enough. 
No, he thought of the boy who was trusting him. He 
thought of the faith that a father had placed in himself 
and his chum—a faith that had been broken by the super¬ 
stition of a servant. That was what troubled him most. 
If he could save the child at the cost of his own life, he 
would gladly do so. 

Now the bank of the river was close at hand. What 
was he to do ? Even the horse seemed to know that the 
end had come, for he needed no tightening of the rein to 
bid him slacken speed. He eased the pace to a walk and, 
finally, stood still as he stared at the deep band of running 
water. 

The little Yezidee moved, and Eric half turned in the 
saddle to look into the dark eyes that were staring up 
into his face. There was a mute question in the look, 
and Eric bit his lip with sorrow before he tried to give 
the answer in the tongue that 
the child understood. 

“ No, my little Moosa. We 
can do no more. We have 
travelled far, but we can go no 
farther. Art thou afraid ? ” 

A smile of wonder lit the lad’s 
face. 

“ Afraid ? ” he questioned, as 
though the inquiry were quite 
beyond his understanding. 

" Yes,” replied Eric as calmly 
as he could. “ They are follow¬ 
ing us closely. The Tigris is 
deep. We cannot pass its flood. 

Art thou not afraid ? ” 

" What should thy little 
brother fear ? ” came the re¬ 
sponse. 

Eric thought that the ques¬ 
tion must be the words of 
innocence. To be sure, what 
could so young a child know 
of the Hamideeyah ? He was 
hardly old enough to under¬ 
stand such things even though 
he might have heard of them. 

And the boy mentally resolved 
that his revolver should end 
the child’s sorrows in a quicker 
and less painful manner than 
would be the process of the 
Koordish blades—if the worst 
came to the worst. 

” I would not frighten thee, 
little Moosa,” Mars resumed 
kindly, “ but I see no escape 
for us. We must fall into the 
hands of our enemies. But 
trust me. Keep close to thy 
brother. Thou shalt not suffer 
if thou wilt only trust in me. 

We may be taken, but—we will 
die together. Is it not so, 

Moosa ? ” 

And then, from the innocent 
lips of the little son of Satan- 
worshippers, came unintentional 
reproving for the wavering faith 
of him whose life had been passed 
in Christian homes—not in the 
dens of unbelief. 

“ The good brothers at the 


Mission School told me that God will never leave me. So 
why should I be afraid ? ” 

These were Moosa’s words. He did not know that in his 
innocence he set a blush of shame leaping into Eric's face. 
Nor did he know how great was the hope with which he had 
suddenly charged his preserver’s heart. The extremity 
was great. Humanly there seemed to be no escape from 
the clutches of the fanatics who were nearing—now with the 
unhastening deliberation of those who believed that their 
prey was successfully trapped and that consequently no 
haste was necessary. 

Mars tightened his protecting hold upon the little Yezidee. 
No. He would not give up hope until he knew that the 
last moment of life had come. So long as the Arab blade 
was not touching his breast—so long as the rifle was not 
actually poised for the death-bringer—just so long would 
he hope that means for escape would be shown to him. 

The horse had now stopped with his fore-feet on the edge 
of the little bank that bordered the waters of the Tigris. 
Eric mentally resolved that, at the last extremity, he would 
leave the steed and trust himself and Moosa to the gentle 
mercy of the water. Once more he turned in the saddle 
to glance at his pursuers. They were now but a few hundred 
yards distant, and the boy was astonished to see that, 
foremost of the mob and ap¬ 
parently leading the crowd with 
eagerness, was none other than 
his one - time friend, Sheykh 
Khalil l He was loudly urging 
the Koords and Arabs to press 
onwards, accompanying his 
words (specially addressed to 
an officer of the Hamideeyah) 
with expressive gesticulations 
that surely indicated a mind as 
excited by fanaticism as that of 
any of the followers. 

“ Behold, O my uncle ! * ” he 
could be heard exclaiming, " has 
not Allah favoured us this day 
and delivered the infidels into 
the hands of the Faithful ? Let 
us therefore hasten that the 
Prophet may be pleased with 
the work of his servants.” 

” The old traitor 1” exclaimed 
Eric under his breath. “ The 
false - hearted scoundrel 1 To 
turn upon me like this after all 
his show of friendship. Let me 
have but half a chance, and that 
old Bedween shall have a taste 
of lead before my turn comes.” 

” Ho, infidel ! May thy race 
perish, and the dust of thy 
fathers be scattered upon the 
sands of the desert 1” the Bed¬ 
ween then cried out in Arabic, 
waving his sword in the air with 
the huge delight of one who was 
about to complete some great 
triumph. 

Eric turned away his head in 
disgust and let his right hand 
prove the readiness of his re¬ 
volver. Next instant he started; 
for, from the same voice (though 
in English tongue), came the 
words : 

” Look to the right, my 
brother 1 Look to the right and 
—trust in thy steed ! ” 

Mars started, alert and ex¬ 
cited. He looked, to the right, 
and there, gliding round a bend 
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Prince Henry—the third son of the King. 


Uncle —in Arabian parlance, “ friend.’ 
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of the river was a dark object on which two figures stood. 
One figure was undoubtedly that of an Englishman, the 
other w'as a native. These had the Bedween seen, and 
rightly judged that on that raft was Eric’s chance of 
safety. But the Sheykh’s lips did not form the words 
that broke from the English boy’s at the first glance. 

" Stephen and Suleyman ! ” 

Then the lad gave a ringing cry to attract the attention 
of his friends. Next moment he set the Arab horse plunging 
into the waters of the Tigris. 

A howl of rage burst from the pursuing horde when they 
saw this move. They had been so confident in themselves 
and the seeming trap that they had never considered that 
the river might even provide a way for escape. The riders 
put spurs to their horses; the footmen lifted their robes 
for better freedom to run; and with one accord all rushed 
forward, yelling and brandishing their weapons, to prevent 
the prey from eluding the chase. 

But Eric had got the start. His faithful horse was 
already up to the saddle in the water. Then the boy 
slipped from the animal’s back, clutched the streaming 
tail, and supported Moosa with his left arm while he urged 
the horse into the deeper flood. 

“ Trust in thy steed 1 ” had been the Sheykh’s directing, 
and well was it to place one’s trust in such a friend at such 
a time. Straight towards the opposite bank the animal 
headed—in a direct line for the course down which the raft 
was drifting. 

Meantime, Gray and the Syrian had quickly grasped the 
situation, knowing the errand upon which their young 
companion had departed the previous night. They tore 
planks from the deck of the raft, and, using them as oars, 
fought to keep back the progress of the craft. 

What a chase that was !—the plucky Arab steed churning 
the water with his fore-feet and undoubtedly sharing the 
excitement of the moment as he was equally determined to 
merit the trust that his Bedween owner had claimed for 
him ; Eric doing his best to aid the animal while supporting 
the burden for which he had risked so much ; those on the 
raft struggling might and main to retard the progress of 
the clumsy craft so that they might provide safety at the 
critical moment; and, behind—a yelling mob, frantic 


at the sight of their escaping prey—arms waving, feet 
stamping, rifles and guns discharging, while the air wa3 
filled with shrill cries of fury 1 

It was a scene to stir the pulses of any lover of daring. 
Danger there was. The escape had not yet been accom¬ 
plished. But such elements of hazard were present as could 
not fail to appeal to the heart of any true British boy. 
Now Eric was simply revelling in the adventure, and he 
could not resist turning and throwing back in Arabic the 
laughing taunt— 

“ Who’ll follow ? Do the Hamideeyah fear the 
water ? ” 

The jibe was echoed by a chorus of angry voices, and, 
before Eric had turned his head to look in the direction of 
his friends, he saw several riders spur their horses into the 
river. 

That was a contingency that the boy had not considered 
in his moment of elation. It had not occurred to him that 
his horse was not the only four-footed swimmer that the 
desert had produced. Others might be as good. They 
might be even better, and Stephen's voice soon impressed 
the fact, 

“ Look out l They’re after you I ” Gray called, and 
Mars resumed urging his horse to stronger efforts. But 
the brave animal needed neither coaxing nor scolding. 
It was a novel kind of race for him—something quite 
different from his accustomed flights across the bosom 
of the desert. Still, he gave his best to the unfamiliar as he 
had ever done to the familiar. His muscles were like 
metal, his actions as regular and unceasing as the steady 
throb of an engine. 

“ Can you hold on a bit longer ? ” Stephen then called, 
for the horse had now brought his friends almost to a line 
with the course of the raft. 

“ I’m all right 1 ” returned Eric cheerfully. " I'm not 
beaten yet. And—I’ve got the kid ! ” 

•* Bully for you l Keep steady on, and we’ll be abreast 
in- Oh l” 

There was a sharp crack of snapping wood. Stephen’s 
plank had broken under the strain, and, before the boy 
had recovered himself or finished his sentence, the raft 
had swung swiftly round and darted with the current. 


{To be continued.) 
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Public School Missions 




What “ Old Boys ” have Done, and are 
still Doing, for their Less Fortunate 
Brothers in Poor Districts. 


By A. B. COOPER, 


XV. Malvern College Mission, 


Barking Road, with the Rev. Gresham F. Gillett as 
Missioner. An iron church was dedicated on Friday, 
November 30, 1894, by the Archdeacon of Essex, and on 
the following Sunday regular services were commenced, and 
a house in the neighbourhood was rented for clubs and 
beautiful lor meetings. 

Thus it is interesting to find the Malvern Club has just 
passed its majority and reached manhood ; and when the 
War is over, doubtless the new Church will be built as a 
memorial to Old Malvemians and Old Canning Towners 
who have fought and fallen together on the battlefields 
of France and Flanders in the cause 

_ of King and country. 

It is rather remarkable, by the 
way, that two well-known writers of 
N, hymns should be associated with the 

\ commencement of the Mission; for 

\ everybody knows Bishop How’s 

\ fine hymns, “ O Word of God 

\ Incarnate," and ** For all the 

\ Saints who from their Labours 

\ rest," whilst the Rev. W. St. Hill 

Bourne’s famous hymn might be 
used in every Mission such as our 
Public Schools have established, as 
either battle-song, anthem, or 
Marseillaise : 


T HE War has done Canning Town a bad turn 
has postponed the building of a 
Mission Church which would have been both a 
blessing and an ornament to a neighbourhood 
which specially needs both ; for it would certainly be a 
moot point whether blessings or ornaments are scarcer 
commodities in that part of Dockland. Does it not seem 
strange, that, although ships come 

there from every shore, bringing rich _ 

cargoes of infinite variety, yet they 
tail to bring to this poor neighbour- / 

hood the richest cargo of all—the / * j : 

treasure of happy homes ? / | 

Yet, in spite of the fact that the / 

Malvern Mission has been baulked f 

of this fine new Church, the plans / 

of which are all drawn, and the / f 

building of which ought by this 
time to have been nearing comple- / 
tion, yet it must rank amongst the 

most efficient, well-organised, en- _ 

thusiastic and successful of the 
Public School Missions of England. 

It was one of the later starters, I 
only having occupied its present \ 
site since 1892, but its progress has \ 
been phenomenal, a progress due \ 'X*/ £< 

certainly in the first place to the \ 
devoted workers on the spot, but \ 

in a very large sense to the interest 
of the great school, masters, and 
boys, and the willing help they have 
always rendered. 

The history of the Mission is as 
uneventful as it is brief. In July, 

1882, as the result of a letter by the 
Rev. Z. A. Bayfield in the " Mal- 
vernian," a committee was formed 
at Malvern College to support Church work in some pcor Mr. Gillett, the first Missioner, became Archdeacon 
London parish. On the recommendation of Bishop of Lebombo and was succeeded by Mr. Lee, and he 
Walsham How, that famous Mission founder, the parish by Rev. G. P. Crookenden, who, in turn, was succeeded by 
fixed upon was All Saints, Haggerston, of which the Rev. the Rev. S. G. Tinley, the present Missioner, whose reign, 
W. St. Hill Bourne was then vicar. Mr. St. Hill Bourne a long and laborious one, will leave an ineradicable 
came down and spoke and preached at the College at impression upon that poor neighbourhood. He is, at 
the beginning of the following term, and it was decided the moment of writing, away either in Egypt or Mace- 
to devote practically the whole of the chapel offertories donia, serving his country as a Chaplain to the Forces, 
to providing a parish nurse and opening a kitchen for the leaving the care ol the Mission to the Rev. Donald 
relief of the sick. Hole, the well-known Secretary of the Actors' Church 

This arrangement lasted for ten years, but it is to the Union, 
credit of the college that this effort was not considered When funds permit of their erection, and the " Boys come 
sufficient. It was too vicarious, too easy, requiring little home," a group of buildings will arise in Canning Town 
self-sacrifice or effort. It was in 1892 that it was decided which will make an oasis of beauty in a desert of dullness, 
to support a regular district worked by a special Missioner. I have seen the architect’s drawing of these dream buildings 
The area of All Saints, Haggerston, was too limited to —a dream destined to come true—and if they are half 
admit of a district being cut off from that parish, and the as beautiful as the picture, Canning Town will have cause to 
Mission was eventually set up in the Parish of Holy Trinity, congratulate itself. The general plan is a copy of Beaulieu 


The Sower went forth sowing. 

The seed in secret slept 
Through weeks of faith and patience, 
Till out the green blade crept ; 
And, warmed by golden sunshine, 
And fed by silver rain, 

At last the fields were whitened 
To harvest once again. 


O, praise the heavenly Sower, 

W ho gave the fruitful seed. 
And watched and watered duly, 
And ripened for our need ! 


Rev. S. G. Tinley. 

(Head of Malvern Mission.) 
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Abbey, and the scheme will cost £10,000 ; and though almost 
all this amount remains to be raised, I have no doubt that 
Malvern will rise to the occasion, and make the Malvern 
Mission at Canning Town worthy of Malvern College, 
nestling amid its hills. 

Meanwhile a fine Hall and Club Rooms in accordance 
with the final scheme have been erected, and a number of 



Boy Scouts of the Mission. 


the houses have been transformed into Malvern House, 
in which, in normal times, dwells the staff of five resident 
laymen, generally Old Malvemians, and two clergymen. 
One of these laymen, Mr. R. Kennedy-Cox, has been a 
most generous supporter of the Mission. But of course, 
at the beginning of the War, all these laymen followed 
the example of other Old Malvernians who were not blind 
or halt, and joined the Colours, having since all obtained 
commissions. About three hundred of the Mission lads 
followed this example, so that the Clubs are at present 
depleted, a fact which is not to be deplored, but to be 
admired. 

The Malvern Mission owes its success largely to the fact 
that it has been run on sensible lines. It has faced facts. 
The most obvious fact is that life is dull, un¬ 
exciting, uninteresting, unvaried in Canning Town, 
that house-room is extremely limited, and that 
its quality matches its dimensions. But the beer 
shops and gin palaces open wide their doors, and 
flaunt their lights—or they did, at least, before 
the Zeppelin scare doused them. The workers of 
the Malvern Mission were not content to tell the 
men and lads, women and girls, that they were 
ruining themselves, body and soul, by frequenting 
these places, but they set themselves earnestly to 
provide a counter attraction, a place as bright and 
light, and far more entertaining, where they could 
get a cup of coflee or cocoa, a slab of cake, and 
a game of billiards, and spend as much upon 
these luxuries in a month as they would spend 
in one night at the public-house. 

Then the Mission had another wave of inspira¬ 
tion. It found that draughts, bagatelle, dominoes 
and even billiards could pall, that they were 
very well for a change, but something more 
solid and educational was preferable, and there 
can be no doubt that a great deal of the success 
of the Clubs is accounted for by the fact that 
different occupations are awaiting the members 
every day of the week — carpentry, cobbling, 
gymnastics, basket work, etc., for the boys, and 
drill, sewing, cooking, for the girls; and when 
it is added that in normal times 1,000 men and 
boys are regular members, besides hundreds of 
women and girls, it will be granted that this 
plan has succeeded. 


The real grown-ups are provided with a beautiful Club- 
room, with a full-sized billiard table, periodicals and books, 
and every facility, for social intercourse. There is a 
canteen in the room, too, from which refreshments are 
distributed over the whole building, and it is to be noted 
that at this “ bar ” nothing costs more than a halfpenny. 

The Mission Carpenter has a pull over his more fortunate 
brother for he is provided with a professional carpenter, 
who teaches him to make all sorts of wonderful contraptions 
—bookcases, cupboards, picture-frames, and paper-knives. 

Many a Malvernian’s study, both at home and at school, 
is adorned with some specimen of Canning Town carpentry ; 
for products of Mission industry are sold periodically at 
Malvern and elsewhere, and the proceeds handed to the 
young workmen with a small deduction for expenses. 

Then there is the Cobbler’s Shop, a place of awds and 
wax, and the smell of leather. It will probably be news, 
even to some Malvernians that—under expert guidance 
certainly—the boys of the Malvern Mission make their 
own football boots for Saturday attemoon matches, 
and certainly no Mission lad would think of sending his 
boots to be “ repaired.” He does that himself. In the 
old days he probably “ walked on his uppers,” as the 
saying goes, but to-day he walks on good strong soles, 
which he has stitched and nailed on with his own hands, 
and he is a prouder and a better boy for it. 

It will be a great disappointment to everybody, if the 
discipline, hard work in the open air, loyal comradeship, 
habits of obedience, and long withdrawal from debasing 
surroundings, which the War means for so many young 
fellows from congested, poverty-stricken areas, like the 
one in which the Malvern Mission is situated, do not exercise 
a very beneficial influence. 

The cause has to be deplored—this terrible devastating 
War, which has snatched away so many ol our brightest 
and best; but sacrifice is not in vain, and the tens of thou¬ 
sands of young fellows who have gone from slum areas 
to fight for their country, will come back, I hope, with a 
new and wider view of life. 

This expectation is based upon experience. It is one 
of the good services which the Malvern Mission does for 
Canning Town, that it has, in the past, found employment 
for hundreds of boys and girls, and not only in factories 
and on farms, and in domestic service, but in the army and 
navy, and the Missioner testifies to the wonderful change 
the good regular meals, clean habits, and discipline ol the 



Some of the Mission’s Raw Material. 

The children in the district join one or other of the Junior Clubs at an early age, anti, as 
th y grow older, are drafted into older clubs, until they arrive at the Senior Club. They 
arc given diflerent occupations every night—carpentry, cobbling, games, gymnasium, 
b .sk t-work, etc., for the boys, and drill, sewing, and c>oking-ciasses lor the girls. 
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The File, the Fetter, and the Phantom. 


Sir Clarence of the Clanking Chain (Family Spectre of Creepsome 
Castle) : “ Ha ! at tost have I found an implement which will rid me of 
my accursed shackle ! ! 1 ” 

services make in these boys. He has noted that they come 
home literally unrecognisable. Poor, weak, dirty, slouch¬ 
ing sons of misfortune return strong and healthy, and 
also clean and smiling. 

I will close this inadequate account of a most promising 
work with an extract from a recent report of the Mission. 
The baleful influence of drink has come prominently to 
the fore during the present War, and I want the boys of 


Britain to remember this when the War is over, for very 
soon the destinies of this world empire of which we are so 
proud, and for which otir young men have shed their blood, 
will be in their hands to make or mar. I tell you, boys, 
that Germany cannot mar it; but drink can, and surely 
will, unless it is fiercely fought. 

Now note that Canning Town is just outside the metro¬ 
politan area, where the “ pubs ” closed at twelve before 
the War. Now follows my extract : “ With caps on 

heads and hands in pockets, out we go to patrol the streets 
till midnight by twos together. First there is Rathbone 
Street—a weird sight, chock-ablock with stalls lit by flaring 
torches and men and women parading, shopping, listening 
to the quack-medicine vendor. Then out into Barking 
Road. We soon cross the iron bridge into Poplar, where 
the * pubs ' are not closed until midnight—a fact which 
attracts a considerable number of Canning Town people 
after the local establishments are closed. 

“ No one who has not witnessed the closing of these 
places at midnight can have any idea of the darkest 
side of East End life. I do not propose to harrow readers 
with a description of the sad sights that are seen on these 
patrols, of the many cases where help is necessary to get 
some poor fellow home, of the dreadful things one hears, 
the number of mothers with their infants, the awful misery 
of children, the drunkenness of young girls in their 
teens. These things simply will not bear thinking about in 
detail. 

“ There is so much to be done that even those who have 
given up their lives to the work in Canning Town sometimes 
lose heart in despair at the appalling size of the task with 
which they are grappling. There are times when they 
feel rather like ants at the base of a mountain. But that 
is all the more reason why others should come to their 
assistance. The Malvern College Mission is doing a good 
work, but it has many needs. More helpers, more money, 
and—perhaps the most crying need of all—a new Church 
where there will be room for all who want to come, to 
stand square to the street, a symbol of light in the dark¬ 
ness.” 


Mining for Mammoths. 


D URING trenching operations in the grounds of the 
Royal School of Military Engineering at Upnor, 
near Chatham, an almost entire fossil elephant of 
enormous size was discovered not so long since, a 
monster measuring fourteen feet high to the shoulder. 

Much larger than the mammoth, this elephant belongs to 
a species that is known as Elephas antiquus. It is straight- 
tusked, lived at an earlier period than the mammoth, and has 
not that creature’s shaggy, red hair. The specimen is being 
carefully disinterred by Dr. C. W. Andrews, F.R.S., of the 
Geological Department, British Museum, the scientist who 
•discovered many early elephantine skeletons in Egypt. As the 
bones are recovered they are coated with plaster of Paris and dried 
gradually to prevent distortion and shrinkage. They are then 
hardened with shellac and alcohol. The work of restoration 
promises to occupy many months. Probably the Upnor giant 
will be mounted whole in the Natural History Museum, and it 
will be the first complete Elephas antiquus ever preserved in 
England. 

Mammoth, mastodon, elephas, dinotherium — these fossil 
monsters are found nearly all over the world. In Alaska, South 
California and Siberia, mining for mammoths may be said to 
be a regular industry. Many miners have made more money 
hunting and mining for mammoth bones and tusks than they 
have gained in seeking for gold. One miner who was searching 
for gold had excavated full fifty feet deep, and would that very 
day have abandoned his fruitless quest, when the point of a 
large bone appeared. The man knew about mammoths, gold was 
forgotten, and soon an enormous tusk of ivory became revealed. 
Two yards below it was another, and then the colossal skull was 
found. That alone meant much money, but the lucky miner 
wisely worked on till his claim had yielded two adult mammoths 


and a young one, with all their bones complete. His good 
fortune was of much service to some of his neighbours, who were 
speedily able to sell their unworked claims for goodly sums of 
money. Of purest ivory, the great curved tusks of the mammoth 
are seven or eight feet long, and their base is nearly two feet in 
circumference. 

Building railways in some parts of California, the companies 
have positively relied upon skeletons of mammoths there un¬ 
earthed to recoup them some of the expense of making the 
cuttings. The Santa Fe line yielded the finest specimen of all, 
near San Juan, but careless labourers dealt clumsily with the 
bones and the skeleton was considerably injured. 

Siberian mammoths are wonderfully preserved in the ice. 
Some of them, becoming uncovered after thousands of years, 
have been ruined by bears, wolves, foxes and dogs, which gnaw 
the frozen flesh. The Russian Government now requires the 
finding of a mammoth to be at once notified to the authorities, 
and if the discovery promises to be one of importance an 
expedition from the Imperial Academy of Petrograd may be 
sent to inspect the remains. That official recognition has given 
a fresh impetus to mammoth hunting and mining. If the 
Government claims the mammoth a reward is paid ; if not, the 
tusks, skeleton, and hide themselves represent a rich haul in cash. 

Amongst the many queer true stones of mammoths is that 
of the Giant of Lucerne. Monster remains were dug up and 
put together by a famous professor of Basle to resemble a 
giant twenty-six feet high. For some time the deluded 
people of Lucerne paid homage to these relics of an alleged 
human prodigy. Science, however, at last proved that the 
giant’s bones, lying in state at the Jesuits’ College, were in 
reality the skeleton of a mammoth, built up to represent that 
of a monster man. 
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Flags for the British Navy. 

A Visit to the Colour Loft at H.M. Dockyard, Chatham. 


By 44 MEDWAY.” 


O F course, in war-time our Admiralty will not allow 
people who are outside “The Service ” to go 
poking about behind the scenes. They might 
see too much and get harmfully talking about it. 
That is why I am unable to describe for you exactly what 
the birthplace of our Union Jacks looks like during war. 
But if you can imagine the scene as being four times as 
large and two hundred per cent, more busy, then the 
following w r ord-picture will provide you with a very accurate 
impression. 

The flags for the use of the British Navy in all the seven 
seas are made in the Colour Loft, as it is called, at Chatham 
Dockyard. A loft is a room or space immediately under 
a roof, and this particular and historic loft is a long, wide, 
well-lighted apartment so situated, and with a genuine old 
English air about it that seems to indicate its dating back 
to Nelson’s time, or even before that. For the occasion of 
ray visit I was provided with an official permit, available 
only between the hours of ten and four upon that identical 



nine inches by six. Fixing the two ends in the jaws of the 
testing-machine, we actuated the handle and so caused 
the sample to be pulled steadily apart. Then we tried 
another piece the other way round. The weft or width of 
the bunting is the stronger. Lengthways my first sample 
broke at ioo lbs. But, the way of the weft, that bunting 
had a tensile strength of 120 lbs. No wonder our emblems 
of Empire are so well able to withstand all onslaughts of 
the battle and the breeze, and come home, wind-shredded 
and sieved with shot, to still hang eloquently on the quiet 
walls of our cathedrals and other holy resting-places. 
Bunting, like the British Navy itself, is buoyant stuff and 
tough. 

In normal times the Colour Loft turns out some 18,000 
flags a year, besides doing a great deal of useful 
other work, such as making dresses for firemen of the 
flame-defying flannel material that is called by the name of 
“ fearnought.” Most of the flags for the Navy are such 
as are used in signalling, and these signal flags go sixty- 
three and a Union Jack to the set. It will be readily 
understood that the enemy does what he can by means 
of spying and bribery to find out all about our signal flags. 
On board ship the precious signalling flags are, in many 
instances, secured under lock and key and in a glass case. 


Burgee. 



day, and in my search for the Colour Loft through 2 J miles 
of other Government buildings, I had several times to show 
ray pass to sentries, almost if not quite at the bayonet’s 
point. 

Deft-fingered women who are widows or relations of 
deceased British seamen make the flags for our warships. 
There were some forty of them in the Loft, all busy at 
whirring, humming sewing-machines that are driven by a 
powerful gas engine. Flags, made and in process of 
making, filled the Loft with tremendous splashes of colour; 
Hags covered the floor, flags piled the sewing-machines, 
festooned the walls, and half hid most of the workers. 
These women, I found, talked flags. And it seemed to me 
very fitting that these emblems of an Empire upon which 
the sun never sets should be fashioned by fingers labouring 
as if proud of their task. The Colour Loft women work, 
or, let me say, did work, an eight-hour day. A feature of 
their occupation is the accuracy that has to be exercised. 
Every flag is made exact to measure, and for the least 
inaccuracy a piece of work is condemned. The various 
parts of the flag are tacked together and then sewn, and 
the expert viewer can tell almost at a glance whether a flag 
is precisely like the thousands of proper flags of the same 
kind that have been made before it. 

Bunting, you know, is material of a woollen nature. The 
Admiralty buys it, so to speak, by miles at a time. On 
the testing-machine in an ante-room of the Colour Loft 
I myself assisted in putting a bale or a roll, or wTiatever it 
was, of bunting through a critical trial. We—I will phrase 
it that way—cut off a piece of bunting that measured 


so that their absence would be at once revealed. Some 
strange stories are to be told of attempts to steal signal 
flags and signal codes, but those are tales for which eager 
audiences must wait. Meanwhile, we may rest assured 
that Jack knows how to take care of his own. 

In the ordinary way a warship’s flags are kept in the 
colour lockers on board. As soon as it is made and passed 
as a perfect specimen of its kind, each flag is marked with 
fast, or marking, ink to identify it. The flag is then rolled 
up in such a way that the identifying mark can be plainly 
seen when the flag is deposited in the colour locker on 
board ship. Thus, it is instantly to hand. 

During my visit the largest flag show r n to me was a 
White Ensign measuring 33 feet by 16J feet, and intended 
to be flown when a commander-in-chief is on board a war 
vessel. The larger the ship the larger the flag is a rule 
in our Royal Navy. Submarines and torpedo-boats have 
the smallest flags—one of these that I handled measured 
2 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. It is a fact that some of our 
big fighting craft are unable to fly really suitably big flags, 
because they have not a mast that is high enough. In the 
days of the old wooden walls of England, the ancient hearts 
of oak sailing ships, our naval flags used to last longer than 
they do to-day, for steam and smoke combine to shorten 
the active service lives of our jacks and ensigns and 
pennants. 

It may be taken that a battleship carries about 300 flags 
of all kinds. A flagship will have fully 700 flags, and a 
supply ship on, say, the Mediterranean station bears a 
store of some 1,300 flags. We can believe that, especially 
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nowadays, the Colour Loft knows what it is to be busy ! 
Paying-off pennants are made by the sailors themselves 
by means of the sewing-machines that are on board. 
These flags are very narrow and very long, the length 
being intended to indicate the duration of the ship’s 
service on that particular commission. In an instance at 
Malta not a great while since the paying-off pennant of 
one warship, tapering to half an inch from a width of one 
foot next the mast, was 800 feet long, its end supported 
on the waves by an attached and gilded bladder. Next 
to the mast-head, a paying-off pennant generally bears a 
red cross. 

To the Colour Loft come many flags for the purpose of 
being repaired. And at Chatham tons, literally, of faded 


flags are collected together for sale at a few pence a 
pound as old bunting. The flags of our warships re¬ 
turned from the East show the white parts changed to 
a dingy yellow colour. And, strange to say, these flags 
that have flown so long under the burning sun of those 
sweltering seas have a strange and perceptible odour 
that clings to them evermore—a kind of lingering breath 
of the mysterious Orient. Leaving the Colour Loft, 
as I quitted the Dockyard at Chatham I deferentially 
raised my hat to the old Union Jacks and White 
Ensigns and other emblems all dumped away there in 
the Naval Store Officer’s bins, for, tattered and tom, 
wind-worn and frayed, absolutely and truly they have 
" done their bit.” 


Japanese Fighting Tops. 


P LAYING tops of some kind or other are used by the 
younger folk of nearly every nation in the world. The 
Eskimo stripling spins a top made of hide and bone, 
urging it over the ice with a thong of leather ; the Kaffirs 
have a game with tops that are formed of a calabash. It is 
in Japan, however, that top-spinning is elevated into being 
quite an art, and, the pastime having been there so far perfected, 
it is small wonder that the Japanese tops are more elaborate 
and scientific appliances than are our usual English ones. In 
the land of our Far Eastern Allies, in so many ways remark¬ 
able, not only the boys but the Japanese men as well are fond 


of top-spinning. And, as we shall soon see, the tops that they 
use are well worthy of our notice. Japanese tops of, maybe, a 
hundred different kinds are to be purchased by anyone in Japan, 
but it is a fact that some of the cleverest native top-spinners 
always make their own tops, fashioning them to exactly suit 
their own individual style of spinning and being continually 
in search of tops of improved form. The finest Japanese tops 
of all are the fighting ones. 

In the game of top-fighting the player’s purpose is to smash 
the top of his adversary, and to see that his own top shall survive 
the attacks that are made upon it. Fig. 1 is of a heavy fighting 
top such as is most often employed. A metal stem runs right 
through the top, terminating below in the peg, and held firm 
by two nuts beneath and one nut above the body of the top. 
Thrown by a strong and skilful player, this top is a powerful 
missile, well calculated to split any rival top upon which its 
own point lands precisely. 

As a defence against the attack of so formidable a plaything 
projectile, some of the fighting tops are armoured, as is indicated 
by fig. 2. There is a metal sheathing, which is intended to 
blunt the point of the attacking top, or else to harmlessly ward 


off its blow. This specimen is additionally interesting fron> 
the fact that the top is provided with a row of sharp steel spikes, 
so placed that when the top is swiftly spinning the spikes will cut 
into the wood of any other top with which they may come in 
contact. Upon tops of this kind the Japanese top-spinners lavish 
quite a deal of thought and ingenuity, and some of their master¬ 
pieces in this direction sell, amongst enthusiasts, for a good 
price. 

Another attacking top is of what is known as the spear-head 
variety (fig. 3). From its shape it requires to be well made if 
it is to spin satisfactorily, and in the hands of an expert it is. 

a splendid splitter. A disk of metal protects its. 
dome, and it has a substantial peg. Amongst: 
clever Japanese top-makers it is an axiom that: 
a top which will throw well is invariably one 
that is a good spinner—practically its successful 
construction is a matter of accurate balance. 

As already suggested, the rules of the game 
decree that you may score additional points by 
your top withstanding the blows of the enemy. 
To that end is contrived the fighting top pictured 
by fig. 4. This top is made of a score or more- 
disks of leather, fastened together by cement, and 
further fortified by lengths of wire that run right 
through the top. To effectively " peg” a top of 
this description is almost a matter of impossi¬ 
bility, and some veteran leather tops that have 
survived hundreds of battles with armoured and 
armed assailants spin pretty well as true as when 
they were first made. 

Of our illustrated examples the two remain¬ 
ing pictures are of tops that though not used 
actually for top-fighting are yet employed in 
games of rivalry. Musical tops are greatly 
favoured by the Japanese—tops which as they 
spin give forth a selection of melodious sounds,, 
most of them by means similar to those adopted 
for our old friend the humming top. There are 
tops that both whistle and hum, this effect 
being produced by the provision of holes in the 
top and of projections ranged around its edge. 
With these tops " singing competitions ” are held, 
the prize going to the top for the longest period producing the 
most musical note or notes. Fig. 5 is of a top that is truly 
a champion hummer, for, as we see, it has what are a number 
of stiff bristles inserted in holes in its sides, which bristles set 
up a rare commotion as they are rapidly revolved in spinning. 
It is not a difficult feat for anyone to add bristles in like manner 
to an ordinary peg top, but a little extra adroitness is then 
called for in spinning the top. 

Fig. 6 brings us to another top intended for playing a peaceful 
game of skill. This is the, so called, nest top, it being in reality 
a nest of four tops, the upper three tops fitting into each other 
and into the lower one. Pressing the tops gently together, the 
player winds up this composite top, and spins it with just 
sufficient force to cause the tops to leap out one at a time by 
centrifugal force. The tops jump into the air, drop down, and 
should continue spinning. So proceeding, a successful player 
will throw one top and soon have four tops all spinning around 
him. 

Such are some of the competitive tops of Japan. And, like 
so many things Japanese, there is that which is distinctly 
fascinating about them. 
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A Humorous 
School 
Episode. 

BY FRED EDMONDS. 
In ‘Cwo ‘Paris, 


PART I. 


P OOR Alick ! He was " kept in,”—in ” detention ”— 
and had been wrestling for an hour with sums 
that wouldn't come right. His master had called 
him a sad blunderer, and the worst of it was 
that the accusation was true. And now he was in a very 
slough of despond. The light was fading, and the gloom 
of the deserted schoolroom was particularly gloomy. 
He laid down his pen, and stared in dazed fashion at a 
massive glass inkstand which directly faced him. What 
little light was left seemed to flicker and glance within its 
round and portly form. 

" I wonder why I blundei, I blunder while I wonder,” 
he kept saying to himself, with the monotonous chant of 
the Buddhist repeating, ” Oh, the jewel of the lotus ! ” 
Even as he muttered, he was conscious of a strange figure 
sitting on the inkstand. Its head was canine, but its body 
uncertain, as that was enveloped in a superabundance of 
clothes, which the thing (whatever it was) kept fidgeting 
about w r ith what seemed like hind paws. Alick was dumb 
with astonishment, but the creature answered his thoughts. 

“ You want to know who I am ? I am one of your 
blunders. Don’t you recognise me ? ” 

” No,” said Alick. 

” No ? ”—The creature paused and sighed. ” Yet you 
perpetrated me*? you are my parent. Not so very long 
ago you translated : Le chien se dressait sur ses pattes de 
derri&re by The dog was dressing himself with his hind feet. 

I am that unlucky dog ! Not the usual Latin breed, but a 
French poodle.” 

” Do you mean to say . . . ? ” said Alick. 

*' I mean to say that Blunderland is peopled with the 
blunders human kind commit. Nothing is lost, not even a 
blunder. When called into being, it lives on, practically 
for ever, amid more or less congenial surroundings.” 

" Where’s that ? ” 

” Do you know what the fourth dimension is ? 99 
” No,” said Alick. 

” Neither do I, but Blunderland has some¬ 
thing to do with it—is in it, I fancy.” 

” It was a ghastly blunder,” said Alick, 
eyeing the poodle (for so we had better call 
liim) curiously. 

” If you mean me,” said the poodle in a 
huffy tone, ” I am not at all ghastly. W’hat 
are you doing ? ” 

” Sums.” 

” Full of blunders ? ” 

” Old Pom-pom (that’s our master) says 
they are.” 

" Wouldn’t you like to see them again?” 
inquired the poodle, eagerly. 

” I have no wish to see another sum as long 
as I live,” replied Alick, firmly. 

” No, no, the errors, 1 mean. Poor little 
callow fledglings! Follow me to Blunderland 


and you shall comfort them. Now 
then, catch hold of my tail.” 

Round wheeled the dog, and before 
Alick realised what he was doing, he 
found himself holding on to the crea¬ 
ture’s tail as if for dear life. Instantly the room was bathed 
in a bluish light, there was a low murmur of sound, and 
Alick lost consciousness. 

When he came to himself it was broad daylight, with 
everything bright and clear, and he was standing in the 
open country ; but, at a distance of about five hundred 
yards, a circular mist, like a white veil, shut out the view 
on every hand. It was only after a bit that he noticed that 
most of the bushes and plants around him were upside 
down. 

” WTiere am I ? ” he cried. 

“ Here, of course,” said a voice at his elbow ; and 
turning his head he saw the poodle, considerably altered 
in appearance and almost human-looking. Also, he was 
a good deal larger than before, and about the same size as 
Alick. 

” Here ! and perhaps you will have to stay here too ; 
for incorrigible blunderers, as well as their children, have 
to live in this land.” 

“ No jolly fear ! you won’t catch me stopping long, but 
I should like to look round, if you will show me the way.” 

“ Can’t do that yet; I must leave you now. Go any 
way you like, and you can’t help making a mistake.” 

“ That’s comforting, anyhow. Who is the boss of this 
place ? I should like to see him.” 

" The King of Blunderland is a very great gun indeed. 
He is the biggest blunder of us all, and is known as the 
‘ Great Blunderbuss.’ ” 

“ What a jolly old chap he must be ! How shall I get 
to him ? ” 

“ If you ask your way, you can’t help going wrong. 
Good-bye.” 

And the dog vanished. 

” Well, this is a rum go, 
and no mistake,” thought 
Alick. He went a few steps 



“He was conscious of a strange figure sitting on the inkstand.” 
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backwards and forwards, and noticed that he always had 
the same amount of landscape within view at the same 
time, the circle of white mist accompanying his every move¬ 
ment. This so interested him that he nearly walked into 
an old man seated by the roadside (for there was a road), 
who seemed at first sight to be breaking stones. 

" What are you doing, please, and where am I ? " asked 
Alick. 

" Can’t you see ? " said the old man fretfully. " I’m 
trying to skin flints, and draw blood from a stone. It seems 
no manner of use, and I can't think why. It's what I was 
always trying to do in the real and proper world, and I'm 
sure I nearly succeeded." 

And he began to hammer away. 

" Well, would you kindly tell me where I am ? " 

" Don’t know, I'm sure. Oh, oh ! success, success at 
last! " The old man waved his hand in triumph ; there 
was blood on the stone he was holding. Alick peered at it. 

" Nonsense," said he. " That 
blood is from your hand ; you 
must have hammered it by 
mistake." 

“ Dear, dear, so it is—another 
blunder! " And the old man 
burst into tears. 

Alick passed on. 

"If he committed the big 
mistake of trying to get blood 
out of stones in real life, no 
wonder he's here—but what’s 
that ? " 

Some fine dust made him 
sneeze, and over a low hedge he 
saw another elderly man, who 
might have been brother to the 
first, though his face had a 
more kindly expression. This 
individual, in his shirt-sleeves, 
was scattering the pungent 
dust in a deep furrow. Alick 
sneezed again. 

" So sorry to inconvenience 
you," said the old man in an 
anxious tone ; " the fact is, I want a crop of onions, and 
so I am sowing pepper. Pepper is hot, you know, and 
there is an off-chance that it may come up onions." 

" Why not sow onions ? " said Alick. 

" I thought I did, but they all turned out carrots. 
Nothing comes right here. I dare say you noticed the trees 
and bushes ? They will only grow upside down, and I have 
to dig up the apples like potatoes. The worst of it is I 
have a life sentence." 

" W hat do you mean ? " 

" Haven't you been examined yet ? I did so badly at 
landscape gardening that I am here for life. You will have 
school work, no doubt." 

" But I don’t want to be examined I ” 

"You will have to be," said the old man. 

In a sudden panic Alick took to his heels. He was 
fairly frightened at the thought of an examination, and 
ran wildly away. Whither, he knew not, but when at last 
he tried to stop he found himself unable to do so. He was 
drawn on by some invisible force, till at last a great white 
building, severely square, loomed before him. On it he 
could soon distinguish in bold black letters the inscription— 

" Examination Department." 

In his anguish he tried desperately hard to stop himself, 
but all in vain. The building possessed magnetic power, 
and he was drawn on and on, faster and faster, till, in a 
breathless whirl, he was sucked into the entrance, and 
found himself fairly trapped. 

Up a flight of broad, shallow steps the helpless Alick 
was impelled, and into a large hall glowing with electric 
light and whitewash. At the farther end, on a raised 
platform, sat a row of what Alick knew by instinct to be 


Examiners. As far as ontward appearance went they were 
Judges, seven in number, all of them old, all of them (pro¬ 
bably) bald (but their huge wigs prevented any certainty 
on that score), and all of them looking ineffably bored and 
uninterested. The one painfully active and energetic 
individual present was a sort of Examiner’s Clerk, who 
sat below and shouted information up to the central and 
principal Examiner-Judge or Judge-Examiner, whichever 
you may like to call him. 

" That old man is deaf," thought Alick, as he drifted 
to a seat, to which he found himself firmly anchored, 
with every necessary for writing on a desk in front of him. 

" Schoolboy, age 14, name Alick Careless, extracts from 
his master’s last three reports—* inattentive, inattentive, 
inattentive,' * the only subjects in which he shows pro¬ 
ficiency are tiddley-winks and cricket,' ‘ makes inexcusable 
blunders.’ " 

The Clerk shouted these particulars in a clear, bell-like 
voice, and the Chief Judge nodded a silent 
reply. Immediately, printed papers of ques¬ 
tions appeared on Alick’s desk, and he set 
mechanically to work, forced to attempt to 
answer them by the overpowering atmosphere 
of the place. It literally reeked with an 
awful essence of examinations, which 
the boy found himself dumb and power¬ 
less to resist. Yet he glanced around 
to see who were his companions in 
misery. 

There was an aged, aged 
man, a young lady, an old 
lady, a middle - aged lady, 
a policeman, and several 
boys, but then, before he 
could see what they were 
doing, his eyes were re- 
morsely attracted by his 
list of questions, and re¬ 
mained, so to speak, glued 
to his work as long as that 
work lasted. How long 
that was he could not tell, 
but he was conscious that 
he failed to do himself justice. Every absurd error that 
he had ever been guilty of crowded through his brain, 
and many of them insisted, in spite of all his efforts, in 
reproducing themselves on his paper of answers. Sud¬ 
denly, the bell-like voice rang out, 

" Time ! ” 

And all Alick's papers transferred themselves to the 
hands of the Assistant Judges, who glanced through them 
in three seconds, nodded like mandarins, and passed them 
to their chief. In a moment, Alick was standing directly 
in front of the platform, listening to the thrilling tones of 
the great man, who, to his unspeakable horror, assumed 
the black cap. 

“ Prisoner at the bar, after a most patient examination, 
you have been convicted of a most atrocious murder—the 
murder of your own helpless and innocent mother-tongue. 
Therefore, the sentence of the Court is that you be taken 
hence to the place of execution and there. . . ." 

" Excuse me, m’lud, a mistake. Murder of grammar 
not a capital offence." 

The active Clerk bobbed up, repeated these words with 
commendable rapidity, and bobbed down again. 

The Judge eyed him suspiciously. 

" Then it ought to be, that’s all .l have to say.” 

The Assessors laid their heads together, and then laid 
them against the big wig of their leader, who continued : 

" Prisoner at the bar, the Court gives you the benefit of 
the doubt which has been raised, but your crime must meet 
with condign punishment. T hat you may properly appre¬ 
ciate the enormities of which you have been guilty, listen 
to this. In your history exam, you say : 

" ‘ So Edward captured Mortimer, and had him hanged 
on a giblet.’ You might as well say he had his head cut off 
with a mutton chop I 
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“At the farther end, on a raised platform, sat a row of 
what Alick knew by instinct to be Examiners.” 

44 Again, of the acquittal of the ‘ Seven Bishops ’ in 
James II.’s reign : 

Every window was illuminated with rows of seven 
candles, with a tallow one in the middle for the archbishop.’ 
Taller it certainly was, but there is no evidence but yours 
that it was tallow. And who could agree with you wlien 
you say that the ‘ Funeral system was founded by William 
the Conqueror ’ ? You are equally deficient all round. Why 
should you say of somebody that * he through himself 
off his horse * ? Why do you say that duet is the plural of 
solo ? Why do you translate into French 4 false hair ’ by 
des cheveux perfides,’ and * at top speed ’ by ‘ d cime hate ’ ? 
Oh, dictionary, what crimes are committed in thy name ! 
Yet again, you render 

“ ‘ Quam cito purpureos deperdit terra colores ; 

" * Quam cito formosas populus alta comas ’ 

by ‘ How quickly the earth loses its glorious colours ; how 
quickly tall people lose their luxuriant hair.’ 

“ Why, oh why, do you say that ‘ a hostage is a large 
bird ’ ? Why say that Joan of Arc was Noah's wife ? 
And why corrupt ‘ locusts and wild honey ’ into 4 bloaters 
and wild haddocks * ? ” 

The six Assessors, with their eyes shut, began rocking 
to and fro, and murmured in chorus, 44 Why, oh why, oh 
why, oh why, oh why ? ” 

“ They must be wise men,” thought Alick. It was a 
very little joke, but it was his own, and it comforted him 
in his present affliction. 

4 ‘ Have you anything to say in self-defence ? ” continued 
the J udge ; and his Assessors all opened their eyes together 
and fixed them upon Alick, and echoed, 44 anything in 
self-defence ? ” 

Taken aback, dumbfounded, the poor boy stammered 
out : 

“ I—I don't know. I throw myself (he knew that he 
was mentally spelling it throe) on the mercy of the Court.” 

44 In that case the Court sentences you to spend the 
rest of your unnatural life in Blunderland ; but, 
in consideration of your youth, if at any time 
you succeed in correcting a real blunder, you 
shall escape and find yourself a free boy.” 

Hardly were the words uttered, than Judges, 

Clerk, hall, electric light, whitewash, and every¬ 
thing else seemed to melt away like the unsub¬ 
stantial fabric of a vision, and Alick was once 
more in the open air. 

44 If that was a dream,” said he, drawing a 
long breath, 44 it was a jolly beastly dream 1 ” 

Then, with a sudden chuckle of recollection. 


“ Fancy an Examiner making 
such a mistake, what a lark ! 
I suppose it's the air here 
that does it. I wonder where 
I am to go now 1 I know 
what I will do. 4 If you suc¬ 
ceed in correcting a real 
blunder, you shall escape,’ 
that’s what the old buffer 
said, so I will do my best. If 
I find the Great Blunderbuss, 
perhaps I can correct him. At 
any rate, I’ll try 1 ” 

Lost in thought, he was 
going rapidly ahead without 
minding his footsteps, when he tripped over an 
obstacle and came an awful cropper, rolling to the 
bottom of what seemed a pit or deep trench. At first he 
was dazed. Then he heard a whimpering, and looked 
round to see where it came from. Everything was 
redolent of tar, and blocks of wood were lying in con¬ 
fused heaps. A stoutish figure, huddled on one of these 
heaps, was complaining hopelessly to itself. It did not 
seem at all surprised at Alick’s irruption, but kept on 
with its complaint. 

44 Oh, dear, that makes the twenty-first time to-day that 
I have fallen into a road that is 4 up ’ for repairs. The 
last time it was 4 gas,’ the time before, 4 drains,’ and this 
seems to be 4 wood-paving.’ If ever I get back to real 
life, I will be good.’ ” 

44 What are you here for, sir ? ” asked Alick sympatheti¬ 
cally. 

44 I’m a Vestryman, and I always did my little best to 
mismanage the ratepayers’ money. I always voted to have 
the road 4 up ' at inconvenient times, and had it 4 up ’ 
again and again, when once would have been sufficient. 
When the road was one weltering mass of ’buses, cabs, 
trenches and slush, I was happy. One day I fell into one of 
my own traps, was stunned, and woke up to find myself 
here. I was examined or tried, convicted as a blunderer, 
and now broken roads follow me everywhere, and I am 
always coming to grief. There are still six months of my 
sentence to run. I have been here nearly ten years— 
or is it twenty ? ” 

44 I hardly know what a Vestryman is. Perhaps there 
are no Vestrymen now. How you must be missed 1 People 
must wonder what has become of you.” 

44 Oh, no, an automaton takes my place, and they don’t 
know the difference.” 

44 But how can an automaton vote and do things ? ” 

44 Easily enough. It isn't as though any brains were 
required, you see.” 

This made Alick thoughtful. He wondered if any little 
automaton boy was then taking his place at home and at 



14 A stoutish figure, huddled on one of these heaps, was complaining 
hopelessly to itself." 
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school. He dismally owned to himself that it wouldn’t 
require a very clever automaton to do his share of school 
work. 

44 Come along, sir/' said he to the Vestryman, “ let’s 
climb out. 1 * 

Easier said than done. Every time they tried to pile 
the wood blocks into a means of escape, they rolled down 
again under their feet; so at last they were obliged to follow 
the cutting, which grew deeper and deeper, until it ended 
in a round hole or tunnel. 

44 Bless me, it is the drains after all,” cried the Vestry¬ 
man. 

" I'm going to scramble in; perhaps we shall get 
through,” said Alick. 

” I'll try and follow you, but 
wish I wasn't so stout.” 

There were two lighted lanterns 
standing near, and they each took 
one. It really did seem to be a 
drain-pipe, and Alick felt uncom¬ 
fortably squeezed as he led the way, 
while the Vestryman fitted as tightly 
as a cork in a bottle. Progress 
would have been impossible, but 
that they found the 44 pipe ” 
strangely elastic—rather an unusual 
thing for drain-pipes. Still, they 
made little headway for the first 
few minutes. Gradually the ” pipe” 
became larger and altered its cha¬ 
racter. They found themselves tra¬ 
velling along an irregular tunnel, 
the sides of which were black. 

There was no doubt about it, they 
were in a coal mine. Hitherto, 
there had been plenty of air, but 
now the air was heavy and tainted 
with gas. Looking at their lanterns, 
they found them transformed into 
safety lamps. “ High time, too,” 
thought Alick, “ for it is certainly 
vetting dangerous.” 

” The only thing that is certain 
is that we shall come to somewhere 
at some time or other,” said the 
Vestryman. 

He had hardly uttered the words, 
when they rounded a corner, and 
found a workman sitting by his 
pick. 

” Hullo, mates,” said he, ” got a 
match ? ” 

” What for ? ” 

” Light my pipe, o' course.” 

” That would be foolish, would it not, with all this gas 
about ? ” 

” Oh, foolishness be blowed ! If you ain't got a match, 
here goes,” and the workman deliberately opened the lamp 
by his side. 

" Stop, stop I ” cried Alick—too late 1 There was a 
blinding flash, a dull boom, and Alick went sailing aloft 
amid fragments of coal, rock, and what seemed the very 



u There was a blinding flash, a dull boom, 
and Aliok went sailing aloft." 


foundations of the earth. He saw a perfect Crystal Palace 
display of stars, and found himself, quite uninjured, seated 
by the roadside in the open air. On the opposite side 
was the French poodle. 

,f I thought you would be coming along,” said he. 

44 Well, if you call this 4 coming along,' here I am 1 I 
don’t understand why I am not killed.” 

" I do. You are used to being blown up, are you not ? ** 

” I'm constantly blown up at school, if that is what you 
mean.” 

” Precisely. You are used to it—and that is why you are 
not hurt.” 

” What has become of the Miner and the Vestryman ? " 
” There’s no telling,” said the 
poodle. And he began to sing in a 
voice that sounded like a bark : 

The Miner and the Vestryman 
Went sailing through the air, 

They had no preconcerted plan 
For getting anywhere. 


Perhaps they reached the nearest star. 
Or landed on the moon. 

Oh, how I wonder where they are, 

And if they got there soon.” 


"Those are not very good verses,” 
said Alick. 

” Because why ? They are dog¬ 
gerel,” admitted the poodle. 

Alick looked about him. All mist 
had disappeared, and, as far as the 
eye could reach, stretched open 
moorland, diversified with bushes 
and stunted trees. Away on the far 
horizon rose a golden dome, crown¬ 
ing a fairy-like palace of white 
marble, which stood four-square, 
decked with many a dainty minaret, 
the whole suggestive of Russian or 
Oriental architecture. 

” That,” said the poodle, answer¬ 
ing the boy’s thoughts. ” that is the 
palace of the Great Blunderbuss.” 

"Guess I’ll go there jolly quick/' 
said Alick. “It looks Ai.” 

" Perhaps you may—and then, 
again, perhaps you may not. There’s 
a maze.” 

" Amaze ? ” 

" Yes, a maze I meant.” 

" Surely that is a blunder,” said 
Alick, reproachfully. " Amaziment 
isn’t English. You mean 4 amazement.' '* 

" I mean a maze —a Hampton Court sort of thing ; you 
know, all turns and twists.” 

" Oh, I see. Can you take me there ? ” 

44 No ; I have to introduce you to your own blunders, as 
1 promised when you first saw me.” 

44 Oh, I say, look here, you know-” 

44 Come along,” said the poodle, and Alick had to go. 


(To be concluded.) 


The Old Song. 


T IP us a stave of the old song, 

The song of the road and the camp, 

The song of the rest, that’s enjoyed by the best 
At the end of the day-long tramp; 

The song of the health that’s the best of all wealth, 

Of the cheer and the chafe and the champ, 

Of things that have been and things which we’ve seen, 
By light of the caravan lamp. 


Tip us a stave of the old song I 
The song of the proud gipsy sire, 

The song of the love of the blue sky above, 

And sung to a gipsy-tuned lyre; 

The song of the thatch and the bivouac patch, 

Of the hedge and the dust-covered brier, 

Of things that have been and things which we’ve seen, 
By light of the roadside fire. 


Arthur Thrush. 




By EDITH STOW. 

VIII.* Winter Games of the North American Indians. 


W HILE the snow storms swirled about his village 
the Indian boy stayed safe and warm inside 
his home of bark and skins. On the hard earth 
in the centre of it blazed a pile of wood near 
which he lay on a warm skin listening to the talk of the men 
or playing some fireside game. But when the storm subsided 
he went outside into the crisp, keen air; for he knew a 
dozen pleasant outdoor games to be played on a winter day. 

For one of the best of these he needed a frozen pond or 
a stretch of hard snow crust. The boy to-day may not 
always find a hard pond or a field of crusted snow on which 
to play ; but our shovelled paths with their thin layer of 
trodden snow serve equally well. 

First the Indian boy found two stones about three inches 
high which he placed two feet apart and across which he 
laid a stick, possibly a branch from one of the willow bushes. 
This made a little bridge. Eight feet behind it he scratched 
a mark for a start-off line, back of which the players must 
stand. 

Two boys, or two groups of boys, played the turns alter¬ 
nating from one to the other. The object of the game was 
to send a long rod skimming along the surface of the snow 
under the bridge, and as far beyond it as possible. The 
rod was held with the smaller, tapering end in the hand. 
It was grasped by the thumb and the second finger while 
the first finger was pressed against the end to steady it. 
Some boys stood at the start-olf line and, bending down, 
sent the rod forward by a long swing of the arm and a 
quick movement of the wrist. Others preferred to start 
about ten feet behind this mark. Here they swung the 
rod back and forth at their side like a pendulum until it 
had gathered momentum. Then, running quickly forward, 
they bent just as they reached the line and with a fling 
of the arm sent it gliding under the bridge. 

The final score was ten. The game was played in 
a series of rounds, in each of which only one 
side scored. This was the party owning 
the rod which outdistanced all the others, 
and which counted one. If two darts 
belonging to this same side passed beyond 
the farthest one of their opponents, they 
scored two; for each outdistancihg rod 
counted a point. 

The rods were merely willow saplings 
from two to three feet long. The player 
went out and searched among the willows 
and alders until he found a straight, even 
sapling as big around as his thumb. Some¬ 
times he merely peeled this. If it was a 
rod which he wished to keep to play with 

• Parts 1-7 of this series appeared in the two previous 
volumes. 


throughout the winter, he would take it home and, sitting 
on a bear-skin beside the blazing fire, would carve and paint 
it to suit his fancy in order to identify his among those 
that had been cast. First he peeled his rod ; then, holding 
the blade of his knife first to the right and then to the left, 
he cut some shallow circles round it and possibly a cross or 
two towards the tapering end. After this, since he was 
an Indian boy and loved brilliant hues, he took out his 
father’s paints and coloured the grooves he had cut. 

Another favourite game along the Great Lakes was called 
by different Indian names, but all of them meant “ Trail-in- 
the-snow.” For this the boys needed a snow-covered hillside. 
Down this they trod, with their moccasined feet, a narrow 
track just the width of the foot, curving it gently in a 
waving line. When they had stamped this down until 
it was firm and even, they poured water down it and soon 
had an alley with a smooth coating of ice. 

When their track was frozen they gathered at the head of 
it. Each boy carried a piece of wood like a small club, but 
he would have told you that it resembled a bird. The 
point of the game was to set one of these in the 
track and by a gentle shove send it winding its way down¬ 
hill. When it came to a stop, they ran after it, thrust a 
twig upright in the snow outside the alley to mark the 
distance it had made, and then cleared the track for the next 
player. Two boys could play this game, or a group of 
boys divided into two opposing parties. As in the pre¬ 
ceding game the final score was ten, and at each round the 
side owning the farthest bird counted one for each that had 
outdistanced their opponent. 

The easiest way to make one of these clubs, or birds, with 
which to play Trail-in-the-snow is to saw off eight inches 
from an old broom-handle. Draw a line around the middle 
of this and from this whittle away the wood at one 
end until you have tapered it to a diameter of about 
one half-inch. In the centre of this bore a 
hole and into it stick a single stiff feather for 
a tail. Then notch or paint the " bird '* 
to suit your fancy. Among some tribes, 
the boys dipped their birds in water and 
hung them up on the branch of a tree 
to freeze, so that they would have a 
slippery glazing. 

It must not be supposed that success 
in this game is entirely a matter of 
chance. Some Indian boys acquired skill 
in playing it, learning by practice just 
how to place their bird in the track and 
just how much of a shove to give it. 

A winter visit among the Indian reserva¬ 
tions to-day shows the boys still playing 
these ancient games. 



“Birds" for the “ Trail-in- 
the-Snow” Game. 
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War Notes and Pictures. 


“ SPOTTING 99 NEAR THE TROPICS. 

Particularly during the operations in East and in West Africa 
wonderful work has been done by our flying men under the 
most trying atmospheric conditions. The difficulties prevailing 
there are quite unknown to those whose flying experience has 
been limited to moderate climates. Air “ pockets " being 
frequent, " bumps " of fully 250 feet have been incurred, and 
the temperature has varied from icy cold when flying at a great 
height to burning tropical heat when on land. To successfully 
withstand the effect of these rapid changes, an aviator requires 
to be robust. Some of our cheery flying fellows have alluded to 
those Arctic ascents by the title of “ tonics," and declared 
themselves to be all the fresher when they came down again. 
One aviator, being shot down by the foe, was in the sea for 3^ 
hours, which time he spent in dodging two big sharks round 
the floating wreck of his aeroplane. 

A not unusual ill effect of long flying in the cold and then swiftly 
descending to a hot atmosphere is a sharp attack of pins and 
needles, of which the result is sometimes a bad landing. In 
quest of greater coolness, aeroplane bases have been established 
upon little islands off the mainland of Africa. Even then, the 
situation has been such that, for example, one flying officer 
wrote home :—" The heat on the island is terrible, we live in 
the water and I often fly with nothing on except a helmet and 
goggles." In the unsubstantial atmosphere of that torrid zone, 
seaplanes and ordinary aeroplanes have proved to be unreliable, 
and specially light machines with extra powerful engines have 
had to be provided for our intrepid fliers. 

* * * 

SONGS FROM THE FRONT. 

Tommy, as we know, is an inveterate songster when he gets 
the chance. At the Front he sings many songs that are appro¬ 
priate to the position, and from “Y.M.’’ the always excellent 
Young Men's Christian Association weekly journal for the British 
Empire, we will quote a verse from each of two capital songs 
that are great favourites behind the firing-line. 

The first song to be noticed was composed by a popular 
chaplain, and our specimen verse runs thus : 

" If it’s a ' whizz-bang '—just duck 1 
If it’s a * whizz-bang ’—just duck 1 
Don’t stop looking o’er the top 
Of the parapet, or you’ll get whop 1 whop ! 

If it’s a Blighty, all right, 

Although you won’t be feeling quite sublime. 

But when it whistles past your ear, 

Hold me tight 1 Shells are near ! 

Then duck—every time ! " 

The line " If it’s a Blighty, all right," means that if the wound 
is serious enough to demand treatment in a hospital at home, 
well, the catastrophe has its compensations. 


Needless to explain, our second specimen verse is taken from 
a parody on " My Little Grey Home in the West," and the clever 
title of that parody is “ My Little Wet Home in the Trench." 
Here is one-third of the entire pathetic description of that 
undesirable domicile : 

" I've a little wet home in a trench 
Where the rainstorms continually drench. 

There’s the sky overhead, 

Clay or mud for a bed, 

And a stove that we use for a bench. 

Bully-beef and hard biscuits we chew ; 

It seems years since we tasted a stew ; 

Shells crackle and scare, 

Yet no place can compare, 

With my little wet home in the trench." 

Truly, Tommy is a wonderful fellow 1 He not only sings 
these songs within the danger zone, but he sends them home 
to amuse those who are " keeping their end up " in safety 1 

* * * 

“OLD DOGS” OF THE FLEET. 

Our gallant tars have a great liking for nicknames, and in 
their breezy phraseology the " old dogs ’’ are those obsolete units 
of the Fleet that have been rescued from the scrap-heap and put 
into commission once again for the purposes of this war. In 
former days the useful life of a warship was reckoned to be about 
fourteen years; since the advent of the Dreadnoughts that period 
has been shortened to ten years. Does it not seem surprising, 
therefore, to consider that some of our re-commissioned veterans 
are twenty years old, and that one of them celebrated her 
twenty-first birthday by helping to batter the forts of the 
Dardanelles ? Turkey has no navy to speak of, and directly 
Turkey joined in the fray, the idea occurred simultaneously to 
Britain and to France that their older fighting craft might be 
fitted out for doing most of the work in the Mediterranean. But 
even the best believers in the vitality of the " old dogs " hardly 
anticipated what splendid work these veterans would do. Why 
some of them helped to sink Admiral Von Spee’s squadron in the 
Southern Pacific and then came east to vigorously assist in 
trouncing the Turks. 

" There’s life in the old dogs yet," said our navy men, and that 
was how these grand old vessels—12,000 to 15,000-tonners— 
came by their newest name. In some instances the ships were 
given fresh armament, in others they carried, and still carry, 
their same guns. When it is the proper time we shall hear some 
ingenious details as to how, in various ways, and in a remarkably 
short period, these battle craft of other days were re-fitted to 
give them, as far as possible, the greatest amount of fighting 
efficiency. The splendid " old dogs " of the British and French 
fleets have, indeed, endowed us with a new axiom, which is that 
warcraft are fit for fighting so long as they can carry a gun. 
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From an Empire Treasure-House. 

True Stories from British History Retold. 

By H; W. WILLIAMS. 

I. The First Englishman. 


T owards the close 
of the tenth century, 
at a time when Eng¬ 
land was in the 
making, and when Danes 
and Saxons were struggling 
fiercely for the mastery of 
our rich cornfields, a Saxon 
youth was one evening 
gathering his herd prepara¬ 
tory to driving the beasts 
homewards. He was the son 
of a small yeoman farmer, 
named Ulfnoth, and knew that it was not safe to leave 
his swine outside the home fields; for these were wild and 
turbulent times, and cattle raids were frequent. 

Fierce fighting was going on between the Saxons, under 
Edmund Ironside, and the Danes, under King Canute or 
Knut. Rumours of alternate defeat and victory had 
reached the Warwickshire home of the herd-boy, and he 
had been warned by his father to keep a sharp watch over 
the movements of the animals under his charge. Only 
the day before, a battle had been fought not far away, and 
now, as Godwine—for that was his name—began to move 
homewards, he was somewhat apprehensive lest he should 
be overtaken by the soldiery, when his charge would 
certainly be requisitioned. 

His fears were justified in a startling manner. Just as 
he was passing a close hazel thicket an armed man stood 
before him and barred his way with uplifted hand. 
Trembling but resolute, the young herd-boy drew his dagger 
—his only weapon besides a stout cudgel—and demanded 
the stranger’s business. 

The latter, who was a Danish captain, named Ulf, and 
who was a fugitive from a recent battle, dropped his arms 
and, stepping nearer, boldly replied :— 

“ I am a Dane and a soldier. I have lost my way in 
these endless w'oods. Now I have told you this, and that 
I am alone, I ask you how far I am from the river Severn, 
where the Danish fleet is ? ” 

The lad hesitated. He belonged to a brave race, and 
though the stranger was armed from head to foot, yet he 
was an enemy, and Godwine felt that his duty was to 
secure his person if that were possible. Gripping his 
dagger more firmly he exclaimed in indignant tones :— 

“ And do you expect me, who am a Saxon, to help you— 
a Dane and an enemy ? ” 

In spite of the lad’s indignant denial of his request Ulf 
thought he detected a tremor in his voice—whether of 
pity or of fear he could not tell. As a matter of fact, it 
was neither. The boy had just remembered that his 
father was not altogether unfavourably disposed towards 
his Danish neighbours, and it set him wondering. Yet 
still he hesitated to listen to the promises and entreaties 
of the captain. 

" The way is long,” he replied, ” and it is dangerous. 
My countrymen are arming, and though they know of 
your defeat, yet they would show you no mercy if they 
caught you. And, besides, they would kill me, as a traitor, 
if they found me in your company.” 

The Dane replied by drawing a ring of gold off his finger, 
which he held out to the herd-boy. 

” Take this ring : it is valuable, and shall be yours if 
you will help me back to my countrymen. And it is only 
a pledge of what I shall do for you if I escape.” 


Young Godwine cast longing eyes at the thick circlet of 
gold ; then he said :— 

” I will not take the ring, but I will help you to escape 
if my father does agree, when I have told him. Hide 
here until I return.” 

In half an hour Godwine was back again at the thicket 
where the Dane lay in hiding. In reply to the lad’s cautious 
call the latter crept out and was led to Ulfnoth’s dwelling— 
a humble building of wattle, plastered with lime and clay. 
Though the farmer’s abode was but a cottage in extent, 
yet it w'as surrounded by a strong fence or palisade of 
posts for the protection of the inhabitants and the live stock. 
Fierce hounds kept wakeful watch during the night, and 
w r oe betide the thief caught by these four-footed sentries. 

Within this humble shelter Ulf was guided by Godwine, 
and thankful was he when he found Ulfnoth inclined to be 
friendly. The fact was that Ulfnoth thought he saw* a 
way of making use of his visitor for the advancement of 
his son. His own life had been hard and precarious. His 
crops and herds were never safe, and the few treasures 
he possessed were all insufficient should his meat and 
bread lie taken away. Now, his guest was a great man in 
his own land, a captain having easy access to the King. 
" If, therefore ”—so reasoned Ulfnoth—" I let Godwine do 
a him good turn, and perhaps save his life, why, the Dane 
will stand his friend afterwards.” Besides, there was not 
much difference after all between a Dane and a Saxon. It 
was some such reasoning that guided Ulfnoth’s conduct. 
There was also the fact that, in the fusion of races then 
going on, Saxons often went over to the Danes, and Danes 
to the Saxons. 

It was agreed, therefore, that when it grew dark Godwine 
should conduct the fugitive back to his own friends. When 
the time came the yeoman said to the captain :— 

” Dane, I am making a great sacrifice, and to one who is 
an enemy. When it becomes known that my son has 
served you this good turn, there will be no safety for him 
here, he will be looked upon as a traitor. Now give me 
your solemn promise : if Godwine guides you safely to 
your friends you will take care of him, and see that 
he comes to no hurt there.” 

” Fanner, my hand on it 1 May it be hewn off if I do not 
do by your son even more than you would do for him 
yourself. Farewell 1 Godwine shall return to you a great 
man. Who knows, perhaps he may even be made an 
earl 1 ” and he laughed as at a rich joke, little thinking 
that his words were prophetic. 

Thus this strange compact was made between Saxon 
and Dane, neither of the two dreaming that in the young 
lad, so easily disposed of, there was the seed of a future 
eminence, of a will and power that should in alter days 
help England towards her destined greatness. The master 
hand of God was in the compact, directing in His mysterious 
way the operation of His divine will. The disloyal but 
compassionate act of the Saxon was overruled to serve 
purposes of which neither of the parties could have had 
the least idea. 

As darkness came on, Godwine made his few simple pre¬ 
parations for leaving home. What his thoughts were we 
do not know. He had ambition, and it is probable he was 
already in his mind picturing to himself a life of great 
deeds and heroism, when he should get among the fighting 
host of the Danes. Ulf was a great man ; he had promised 
to befriend him. The outlook was rosy, and he stepped 
forth from his humble home with his new friend with more 
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“ An armed man stood before him and barred his way 
hand.” {See page 135.) 

of hope and joy in his heart than regret. He had the 
opportunity of seeing life as a soldier—better that with 
the Danes than to remain all his life a swineherd with the 
Saxons. 

By many a devious forest path the lad took his com¬ 
panion to the Danish camp. It was not easy going, for 
though Godwine had rambled far and near in the daytime, 
and knew every bridle-path and cattle-track for miles 
round, yet the dark night and the tumult and confusion 
of his mind, added to the need for special caution because 
of the proximity of the Saxon army, made the way both 
difficult and dangerous. 

Once they had a real alarm. They were just plunging 
into deeper shade, after crossing a half-cleared opening, 
when Godwine suddenly pulled Ulf behind a tree. 

“ Hist 1 not a word or a movement. I see soldiers.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered when with a thud 
an arrow grazed Ulf’s shoulder and buried itself in a tree- 
trunk behind him. 

" Fiends take it! ” they heard a voice exclaim. “ I 
could have sworn I saw a noble antler just then. 


However, I've saved my arrow and 
that is something,” and the speaker 
strode up to the tree and extricated 
the weapon. 

Fortunately, Ulf and Godwine were in 
deep shadow and were not observed, or 
the party of huntsmen—there were six 
of them—would undoubtedly have made 
them prisoners. 

This danger past the two proceeded 
even more cautiously than before, and 
ere long arrived at the Danish camp 
and fleet. Here the grateful captain was 
as good as his word. He took the 
young Saxon to his own tent and 
feasted him hospitably, placing him on 
a seat as high as his own—which was 
indeed a great honour, especially seeing 
the humble appearance and youth of the 
recipient. 

Nor did Ulf’s care stop there. The 
old chronicles tell us that Godwine be¬ 
came as Ulf’s own son, and was taught 
the military exercises of those times, 
and finally was appointed to a command 
of some importance in the Danish army. 
The grateful captain went even farther, 
he secured for the young Saxon the 
favourable notice of King Canute. Of 
course all this not only showed Ulf’s 
goodness of heart and honourable feel¬ 
ings, but also that Godwine himself 
was clever and ambitious, teachable and 
obliging. When such qualities are backed 
up by powerful influence, rapid advance¬ 
ment is pretty certain. 

To be a friend of a king was not 
always a safe position in those days. 
They were rough, hard, half-savage times, 
and the kings were sometimes worse 
than their subjects. 

One day it came about that Ulf, who 
had saved Canute’s life in a battle 
against the Swedes, and was a favourite 
in consequence, was one day dining with 
the King. Quantities of intoxicating 
liquor had been drunk, and during an 
altercation Ulf was called a coward. 

" I was not such a coward as to be 
afraid to venture my life in a certain 
battle,” he said, addressing the King. 
” If I had been a coward then, you, my 
liege, would not be feasting here now.” 
with uplifted Then, seeing that his speech had 

greatly displeased his royal master, Ulf 
went from the banqueting - hall and 
hastened to a neighbouring church for refuge. 

But there must have been something more in Ulf’s 
words than appears on the surface, for Canute’s rage 
against the unfortunate captain was so great that he caused 
the sanctuary to be violated next day. By his orders 
Ulf was murdered in the church. 

Meanwhile, Godwine’s abilities had attracted the attention 
of Canute, and when—soon after Ulf’s death—the Saxon 
King was murdered and Canute became King over all 
England, in 1017, the Saxon was made governor of a 
province. Canute had promised to govern Saxon and 
Dane with equal justice. It is possible he intended to. 
But he was jealous and cruel. His severity towards the 
relatives of the dead Saxon king seems to have been 
caused by fear and spite, death or banishment being the 
lot of many. Of course, all this was consistent with a half- 
civilised state of society, and probably not a great deal 
was thought of such conduct at the time. At any rate, 
one is led to this belief when we read that before long, Canute, 
who was a widower, persuaded Queen Emma, the mother 
of one of the murdered young princes, to marry him. This 
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unnatural marriage had an important bearing on the future 
progress of Godwine. 

Godwine had been faithful to his salt. He accompanied 
Canute to Denmark and to Norway, where his prowess and 
success on the field of battle was such that the King made 
him an earl. But his honours did not end here, for presently 
Canute rewarded the services of the newly made Earl 
Godwine by giving him his daughter Ghitha, or Editha, in 
marriage. 

Godwine was still young, yet he had reached a rank and 
position next the throne. The herd-boy of a few years 
back could hold up his head with great lords, being one of 
the greatest himself. But his high position brought him 
many cares. Not his now the deep 
slumber of healthy youth : sleep¬ 
less nights, as well as toilsome 
days, were from this time to be his 
portion. His abilities had brought 
him thus far, would his fortune 
hold ? He had enemies who were 
jealous of his prosperity, and sought 
his hurt ; and even the King’s 
kindness and confidence was mixed 
with the harshness and suspicion 
which marked Canute’s character. 

It was no easy life, therefore, 
that the young earl led, though it 
was a brilliant one. His work now 
was to maintain his footing on the 
slippery eminence to which he had 
climbed. He had wide estates, 
houses, and castles. He was sur¬ 
rounded with servants and armed 
retainers, whom he maintained in a 
sort of barbaric plenty. Though 
he was often absent from home on 
affairs of state, he did not neglect 
his own private business. 

In fact, though not twenty years 
had passed since we first saw him 
leading his father’s swine in the 
Warwickshire forest, Earl Godwine 
was now one of the most powerful 
and richest nobles of England and 
was governor of Wessex, or nearly 
the whole of the counties south of 
the Thames. 

Then King Canute died. He left 
three sons: one was the son of 
Queen Emma, the others were the 
children of a former queen and 
brothers to Earl Godwine’s wife. 

The name of Queen Emma’s son 


was Hardicanute (Canute the Strong), who had been 
appointed by his father to succeed to the throne. 

Hardicanute, however, was in Denmark, and the English 
Danes did not wish to have as king a man who, on account 
of his mother’s former connection, might favour the 
Saxons. Earl Godwine supported the claim of Hardicanute, 
partly because he was Canute’s choice and partly because 
of his own Saxon origin. His first acts were to proclaim 
himself Protector of the Kingdom in support of Hardi¬ 
canute, to take Queen Emma under his protection, and to 
raise a large army. 

Civil war seemed to be imminent. Then news came 
that Hardicanute preferred to stay in Denmark 
rather than come in person to 
support his just claim to the 
throne. His adherents, who were 
ready to fight for him, did not 
feel disposed to risk their lives for 
such a laggard prince. Queen 
Emma made her peace with Harold, 
the nominee of the Danes, and 
Godwine lollowed suit and acknow¬ 
ledged the new king. Thus the 
people were spared much misery 
and loss on behalf of two young 
men neither of whom was worth it. 
Harold was pagan at heart, and 
delighted in making a mockery of 
Christianity ; and Hardicanute, who 
did become king on the death of 
Harold a few years afterwards, 
was inhuman and a drunkard. In¬ 
deed, he died through drinking 
an inordinate quantity of wine 
at a wedding-feast when he fell 
senseless to the ground. He did 
not regain consciousness, but passed 
to judgment in his drunken stupor. 

Earl Godwine’s position at this 
time, though exalted, was hardly 
enviable. Saxon by birth, he had 
supported the claims of a prince who 
was the son of a Saxon mother. But 
he himself had sworn allegiance to 
the Danes. His wife was a Danish 
princess, and one of her brothers 
was on the throne. And he had 
many enemies on both sides. More¬ 
over, there were troubles looming 
ahead that were to try the one-time 
herd-boy to the uttermost. 

(To be concluded.) 



THE “B.O.P.” PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

Mr. Arthur Twidle. 


Mr.Twidle is well known to “ B.O.P.” readers 
as the artist who has illustrated several of Mr. J. 
Clavcrdon Wood’s historical stories—'* Jeffrey of 
the White Wolf Trail,” “Through Afghan Snows,” 
and “ The Stolen Grand Lama.” In addition to 
these and many other serials and short stories 
for which he has done the pictures, Mi. Twidle 
has painted several notable “ B.O.P.” coloured 
presentation plates : " Butterflies of the Tropical 
Forests ” and “ Birds of Paradise." 


“Now’s the Time!’’ 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


N OW’S the time—not yesterday, 

Nor to-morrow when ’tis here. 

Days gone past are gone for aye— 
Who to-morrow’s voice would hear? 
For the deed that is sublime. 

Now, to-day, it is the time 1 

For the things of high emprise, 

Noble strife, adventures brave, 

Stirring heart, and shining eyes, 

Battles with the wind and w^ave. 

All that e’er w’as sung in rhyme. 

Told by poets—now’s the time! 


While the hand and arm are strong, 

All the sinews tense and taut. 

While the fine emotions throng. 

Be thy days with goodness fraught. 

Do not wait for winter's rime— 
Youth is golden—now's the time 1 

Run the race, and scale the height. 

Fight the battle, win the strife. 

This is noble, this is right; 

Give the best you have to life. 

To the summit would you climb ? 

Set your face, then—now's the time ! 
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#, THE BOY 
HERO OF H.M.S. 
CHESTER.’ M 


The coloured plate presented with this month’s issue of the 
" Boy’s Own Paper ” is one that will find a permanent place in 
the ” den ” of many a reader. It is a picture 
that British boys and others in our Dominions 
overseas w'ill be proud to exhibit to their 
friends, for it chronicles a deed that has 
caught the imagination of everyone. The 
story of young Jack Cornwell’s heroism has been told in these 
pages already. I am going to give here, however, the letter 
which was received by the mother of the sixteen-year-old hero 
from the Captain of H.M.S. “ Chester ” :—“ I know you w r ould 
wish to hear of the splendid 
fortitude and courage shown 
by your boy during the action 
of May 31. His devotion to 
duty was an example for all of 
us. The w'ounds which re¬ 
sulted in his death within a 
short time w r ere received in 
the first few minutes of the 
action. He remained steady 
at his most exposed post at 
the gun, waiting for orders. 

His gun would not bear on 
the enemy, all but two of the 
ten of the crew were killed or 
wounded, and he was the only 
one who was in such an ex¬ 
posed position. But he felt he 
might be needed—as indeed 
he might have been—so he 
stayed there, standing and 
waiting, under heavy fire, with 
just his own brave heart and God’s help to support him. I 
cannot express to you my admiration of the son you have lost 
from this world. No other cofnfort would I attempt to give 
to the mother of so brave a lad, but to assure her of what he 
was and what he did, and what an example he gave. I hope 
to place in the boys’ mess a plate w'ith his name on and the 
date, and the words ‘ Faithful unto death.’ I hope some day 
you may be able to come and see it there.” 

• * * 

Jack Cornwell was not a hero who risked his life on the battle¬ 
field to save a comrade from imminent death ; he was not an 
O’Leary, to take a position single-handed in 
the face of great odds : why we honour him, 
and why the King honoured him with the 
Cross ” for Valour," is because in the swirl 
of battle he quietly and unflinchingly did 
his duty, and played a mi n’s part more bravely than, per¬ 



Seen through the Peephole of a Maxim Gun. 


A MESSAGE 
FROM 

ADMIRAL LORD 
BBRBSFORD. 


haps, many men might have done. In a letter that lies before 
me, in response to a request for a message to " B.O.P." 
readers, Admiral Lord Beresford writes as follows :— 

” Cornwell has set an example of devotion to duty which will be on inspira¬ 
tion to British boys for all time. It will not fall to the lot of every boy to 
prove so devotedly his obedience, discipline, and self-sacrifice; but every 
boy can endeavour to live up to his example by practising discipline and 
being obedient in small things. In this way character is formed, and we 
are able—when a crisis arises and there are big things to be done—to do 
them." 

These are words to be remembered. Jack Cornwell has been 

honoured after his death with 
the greatest distinction that 
can be awarded to a sailor 
or soldier for personal bravery ; 
the greatest return, however, 
that can be made for his self- 
sacrifice is a resolution on the 
part of every boy that the 
lesson of Cornwell’s glorious 
deed shall be taken to heart 
and be acted upon. Then, in¬ 
deed, will that young life not 
have been given in vain. For 
those who desire to show their 
appreciation in a tangible 
form, there is, of course, the 
fund which is being raised to 
endow a ” Jack Cornw ell ” 
ward at the ” Star and Garter ” 
Hospital at Richmond. The 
ward is to be devoted to 
disabled sailors and marines, 
This fund, of which Admiral Lord Beresford, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
is President and Hon. Treasurer, has its office at the Navy 
League, 47 Grosvenor Square, London, Wj 


War photographs we have all seen that are of every conceivable 
kind, views that have been taken on land and on sea, from 
below ground and from high up in the air. 
A MAXIM Really and truly, such a huge variety of 

PEEPHOLE them have been presented to us that it is 

PICTURE. quite pleasing to ccme across something 

that is an absolute novelty in war-pictures. 
Here we have a notable example of such a rarity, for this is a 
photograph that was taken through the peephole of a British 
maxim gun during a street fight against the Germans in Belgium. 
The enemy is entrenched across the read in the distance, where 
their barricades can be plainly observed. Near the maxim, 
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to the right of the picture, you can see just the top of the sand¬ 
bags that served as cover for our gun. The photograph affords 
a good idea of what a famous general has called the " lonesome¬ 
ness ” of modem fighting, during which, perhaps, not one man 
of the foe can be plainly discerned. It was taken by Sergeant 
G. D. (to indicate his initials only), by permission of the G.H.Q. 
of the Belgian Army. For his kindness in enabling us to 
reproduce it in our pages we are indebted to the Editor of our 
capital contemporary. The Zodiac , 
which bright and well illustrated 
monthly is a paper published for 
foreign service cable-men, and de¬ 
servedly much appreciated by them. 


Many readers may remember that 
in Vol. XXXVII. of the ” B.O.P.,” 
page 510, there was a short article on 
” Towns with Titles 
HONOUR9 and Ships with 

FOR Stars,” in which 

VERDUN. was described how 

Li&ge, among other 
places, had been honoured with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. This 
custom of conferring distinctions upon 
cities and towns has been in vogue 
for some years, and it is interesting 
to note that Verdun of glorious fame 
has now been added to the list. In 
September last M. Poincar6, the 

President of the French Republic, 
visited the town to present to the 
municipal authorities the several 
crosses awarded by the Sovereigns of 
the Allies. These were as follows :— 

On behalf of the Tsar the Cross of 
St. George, for the King of Great 
Britain the Military Cross, in the 
name of the King of Italy the Gold 
Medal for Military Valour, on behalf 
of King Albert the Ctoss of Leopold 
the First, on behalf of the King of 
Serbia and the Prince Regent the 
Gold Medal for Military Bravery, on 
behalf of the King of Montenegro the 
Obilitch Gold Medal, and for the' 

Government of the French Republic 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour and 
the French War Cross. The President 
pinned each decoration upon a cushion, 

which he presented to the Mayor of Verdun. At the close of 
the ceremony M. Poincar6 learned that the Emperor of Japan 
had decided to award a sword of honour to the town. 

Of all the strategic points in the Western theatre of war 
Verdun has been the most prominent. It was here that the 
Germans, in February of last year, proposed to forestall the 
general offensive of the Allies, and to strike at the same time 
a tremendous blow that would stagger their enemies and restore 
their falling prestige. We know how gallantly Verdun with¬ 
stood the terrible shocks one after another, so that to-day she 
remains unconquered—a nut too hard for the Kaiser’s legions to 
crack. All honour to the fortress-town on the Meuse that 
has made her name famous for all time in the annals of her 
country ! 

♦ * * 

With next month's number of the ” Boy’s Own Paper” will 
be presented a splendid plate showing a sectional chart of a 
Modem British Express Locomotive^ The 
similar plates depicting sectional plans of a 
COMING Submarine and a Battleship have been in 

FBATtJRBS. great demand since they were issued, and 

this Railway Locomotive picture will no 
doubt be equally popular. All the parts of the Engine are 



numbered and described, there being nearly two hundred of 
these. In this same issue (the February number) will be a 
special illustrated article on ” Shells and Shell Making ” ; a 
talk on Rugby Football by Mr. George Harnett, the old Rugby 
player and referee; and a splendid complete story of school 
and war, by Mr. A. B. Cooper, entitled ” Brothers in Arms.” 
What the other attractions are I think I will leave you to find out, 
but I must just mention the paper on ” Johnny Turk, Sports¬ 
man.” This account of how they 
tried to play football in Constantinople 
under difficulties will be found highly 
amusing. Altogether, therefore, with 
the above special items and all the 
regular features included, this February 
number is one that you really cannot 
afford to miss. 

A. L. H. 


Time’s 

Schoolmaster. 

I OME stormy days—when hearts 
grow brave, enduring 
The wind — the sweeping 
snow—the rushing rain : 
Some thoughtful ways—when wills 
are set a’curing 

Wrongs done—and done again 1 


S c 


hours of seeking out 
full of inspiration 


An Educational Structure. 

Critical Youno Tourist :—“ What's the use to visitors 
or anybody else of a rotten fence like that on a dangerous did 
like this ? " 

Unabashed Native :—"Teaches ’em self-reliance." 


Some thrilling 
life-duty : 

Some moments 
sweet, 

When flowers of just earth's common 
wayside beauty 

Bloom near the toil-tired feet I 


Some tasks God-walled—God-sent— 
and, with God’s teaching. 
Finished tho’, maybe, full of man’s 
mistakes 1 

Such are the themes Time's school¬ 
master is preaching 
While youth its road-choice makes I 

Lillian Card. 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

IHE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
1 its forming a bond of union between readers of the M B.O.P»” 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper 
which for so many years has stood for all that is highest 
and purest and best in life. Without binding its 
members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a dean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his 
name and number cn the League register. For those 
who desire some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap 
or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these 
being on sale at 7d. each poet free. Applications for 
and for badges should be addressed to the Editor 



membership 
•• B.O.P..” 4 Bonverie Street, London, EC. 
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Quaint Eastern Weapons. 

Swords, Guns, and Knives from India, Egypt, Japan, etc. 

By HASTINGS DRAPER. 


r is every year becoming 
more difficult and expen¬ 
sive to collect Eastern 
weapons (a hobby in which 
the writer began indulging 
many years ago), as most 
Eastern nations have nearly 
discarded their native arms 
in favour of the modem re¬ 
peating-rifle and pistol. In 
consequence, a few years ago, 
there was a great quantity of 
Eastern weapons for sale in 
London ; on this account, at 
that time, they were remark¬ 
ably cheap, but it is now both difficult and expensive to 
get them. I think, therefore, that a short description of 
some of them, and of the way they were used, will be of 
interest to my readers, together with the accompanying 
sketch of some of those which I have from time to time 
collected. 

No. i. An Indian " tulwar.** This is a weapon which 
has been used in India for many years. It is a native 
sword and varies greatly in shape and size according to 
the race using it. The one illustrated is entirely of steel, 
both hilt and blade, the former having a very small grip 
suitable only to the small hand of a native of India ; while 
the lalrge steel disk forming the pommel of the sword 
entirely prevents the use of the wrist in wielding it, which 
can therefore only be done by a sweeping cut from the 
elbow and shoulder. A straight thrust or “ point ** can¬ 
not be given ; still, it would be a very formidable weapon 
in the hand of a horseman on account of its length, weight, 
and curve. The sheath was of wood, covered with red 
cloth and without ornament of any kind. 

These swords were used by the Mahrattas in their war 
against us in the time of Clive and Warren Hastings. They 
were also used in the Indian Mutiny of 1857, and formed 
the chief weapon of the “ budmash ** or native irregular 
cavalry soldier. Most of these swords which were not 
taken from the natives at that time have, I believe, of late 
years been purchased from them by the Indian Government 
(a peaceable method of disarming them). There is, or 
was recently, a splendid collection of tulwars of all kinds 
in the Indian section of the Museum at South Kensington. 
Some of them had serrated, or saw-edged, blades; and 
some were richly damascened with gold and had jewelled 
hilts. 

No. 2. A short tulwar. This is somewhat like a Ghoorka 
knife ; it is a sword having a short heavy blade, very 
broad towards the point, with a keen edge. I have heard 
of an Indian mutineer, during the troubles of 1857, who, 
trying to escape on horseback from a party of our men, by 
a straight down-stroke with one of these tulwars, cut the 
man nearest to him right through from the crown of his 
head to his chin ; and after severely wounding another he 
was eventually killed by a shot from a rifle. 

No. 3. An Arab’s shield. This one, I believe, is made 
of hippopotamus hide ; it is very thick, hard, and rather 
heavy, and would be impenetrable to any sword-cut or 
bayonet thrust. The weapon to which this one succumbed 
was evidently the butt end of a musket, as there is the mark 
of one on the top right-hand side of it which has crushed 
in the rim ; the chances are that a second blow on the 
head of its owner settled accounts between the combatants. 
It is a Mussulman’s shield, as evidenced by the crescent 
above the four brass bosses, which are attached by rivets 



passing through the shield to the inside where they support 
the two padded handles of the shield, these being upon a 
squared cushion to prevent the hand from being jarred 
in warding off heavy blows. 

These shields are very similar in make to those used by 
the natives of India, although there the covering of the 
shield is generally either steel, sometimes richly embossed 
and damascened with gold or silver, or leather hardened 
and polished and rendered semi-transparent like tortoise¬ 
shell, which has a very rich effect. A great many of the 
latter kind of shield were sent to England and sold for 
trophies and decorations. 

No. 4. A Mameluke Arab’s sabre. The utility of this 
weapon was found out by Napoleon Bonaparte’s officers 
during their campaign in Egypt, many of the French 
soldiers having had their arms, legs, heads, or bodies cut 
clean through by the terrible swinging cuts of the Arab 
horsemen armed with these swords. This fact so impressed 
Napoleon’s officers during that campaign that many of 
them armed themselves with the sabres taken from the 
Arabs, and they subsequently became the favourite weapon 
with the superior officers in preference to their usual swords. 
But a great drawback to these almost crescent-shaped 
sabres was that they could not be used to give point on 
account of their curvature. 

No. 4A is the same sword unsheathed to show the blade, 
which is very long, narrow, and rather heavy, and the curve 
of it is so much that the sheath is open at the back for a 
third of its length to enable the sword to be sheathed. 
The pommel and handle are of rhinoceros horn, and the 
cross-guard and fittings on the scabbard are of brass; the 
leather parts of the scabbard were originally light green, 
denoting a follower of Mahomet. 

No. 5. A Japanese long sword. This is intended for 
use with both hands, as is seen by the length of the handle 
through which the tang of the blade runs and is secured by 
hard wooden pegs which pass through holes in the wooden 
handle and tang. The wooden handle is covered with the 
skin of the sting-ray or with shark’s skin, and this is laced 
over with black braid, leaving spaces of the white fish-skin 
showing, and bound between the braid are two or three 
small gilt bronze mascots of gods, animals, fish, &c. The 
blade is rather heavy, being thick at the back ; it has a very 
keen edge, and is of excellent steel; the point also is 
very sharp. The guard of the sword is generally circular 
and ornamented. In the time of the daimios, or feudal 
lords of Japan, they (the daimios) always carried two of 
these swords of similar make, one being long (as in the 
sketch), and the other much shorter in both blade and 
handle. The name of the maker is on the tang of the blade 
enclosed in the handle in all the best of these swords. 

No. 5 a. Sheath of the above sword. This is of wood, 
black lacquered or covered with fish-skin, but some are of 
corrugated white leather, giving it the appearance of 
carved ivory. The sheath generally has a groove in the 
top of the sheath for the insertion of a knife, the top of 
which passes through a hole in the circular guard when 
the sword is sheathed. 

No. 5B. This is the knife just mentioned ; it is small, 
straight, and sharp, and was sometimes used for performing 
the “ hara-kiri ” or “ happy despatch," the Japanese of those 
days preferring to commit suicide to being made prisoner. 

A midshipman who was in the Navy during our war 
with Japan told me he once saw a splendid bit of fighting 
outside one of the Japanese towns between a corporal of 
our marines and a Japanese soldier, the rest of whose party 
had retired into the town. But this man stood his ground 
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and with his long two-handed sword was engaged in single 
combat with the marine, who was attacking him with 
fixed bayonet. The rest of our men stood round admiring 
the Jap's pluck and the scientific way in which he was 
parrying and guarding the quick bayonet thrusts of the 
marine, and returning them with sweeping cuts which 
were equally well parried by the corporal, who was well up 
to fencing with the bayonet. After this fight had lasted 
some little time without damage to either of the com¬ 
batants, except exhaustion, the Jap was allowed to rejoin 
his comrades in the town. 

No. 6. A Siamese short sword. This is a pretty weapon 
and very like the ancient Roman sword, but smaller and 
narrower in the blade, though I should say utterly useless 
against thick clothing on account of its being made of 
soft iron. It bends, and remains bent, when the point 
encounters any ordinary obstacle. The pommel, hilt 
and appendages to the sheath are bronze; the barrel or 
handle of the sword is of hard wood, carved in long ridges. 

No. 6a is the sheath of this sword. It is of clouded 
bamboo resembling tortoise-shell. This weapon was sold 
to me by a curiosity dealer as “a midshipman's dirk of the 
time of Nelson.” There are two very good specimens of 
this sword in the South Kensington Museum. 


No. 7. Curved sabre from the Soudan. This has an 
entirely brass hilt and handle. The curve of this sword 
and its increased weight towards the end of the blade, 
owing to its greater breadth there, where it has a cutting 
edge at the back as well, renders it a formidable weapon. 
It is unlike the swords in general use amongst the Sou¬ 
danese, which are long and straight with an iron cross hilt, 
the handle being long enough for use with both hands, 
and the blade double-edged. Many of these latter swords 
are of great age and are believed to have been taken from 
the Crusaders. 

No. 8. A Japanese helmet. This is made of papier 
mach£, lacquered and coloured in bars of alternate yellow, 
black, and a colour to represent steel. It is surmounted 
with a crest of white hair (human, I believe), dependent 
from a circular piece of skin which is fastened to the top 
of the helmet by means of two gilt brass disks and a boss. 
This helmet is hard enough to turn off any ordinary sword- 
cut. When hanging on the wall it had the appearance 
of a tortoise, painted and decorated for a fancy dress ball, 
and ready for the lobster quadrille described in " Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

No. 9. A Chinese sword. This, though a very heavy, 
clumsy weapon was a favourite one with the Chinese for 
some centuries up to the present time, 
and was often used for executions by 
beheading, and by the ” Boxers ” dur¬ 
ing their rebellion. An officer of my 
acquaintance brought home two or 
three very good specimens of these 
swords from the siege of Pekin. The 
iron guard to the hilt of this weapon is 
like that of the Japanese swords, but 
almost square; the barrel of the handle 
is of wood and, like that of all Chinese 
swords, is corded over and surmounted 
by a brass pommel the shape of the 
caps usually worn by the Chinese. 

No. 10. A Chinese match-lock gun. 
This is a very ancient and clumsy 
weapon, and possibly as dangerous to 
the person who fired it as to its in¬ 
tended victim, who could dodge out of 
the way before the piece could be dis¬ 
charged. This was accomplished by 
pulling back the long trigger, which, 
by a connecting rod, performed the 
double action of sliding back the steel 
covering of the priming box and at the 
same time pushing forward the burn¬ 
ing linstock or port-fire (held in what 
we should call the hammer) into the 
gunpowder in the priming-pan ; and 
then followed the discharge, which I 
was never rash enough to attempt 
with mine. 

No. 11. A short Chinese sword. 
This is very much like the Japanese 
short sword, with the exception that 
the handle has not a slight backward 
curve and is, like all Chinese swords, 
corded instead of braided. The 
Chinese often carried two short 
swords in a specially constructed 
sheath and were called *' Two-sword 
men ”—they must have been very 
dangerous to themselves and each 
other if in formation, each man 
swinging about a couple of swords 
as if they were Indian clubs. The 
Chinese weapon of defence in former 
days was a large shield representing a 
face, the features of which were worked 
into horrible grimaces by strings from 
the inside which, like Medusa’s head, 
were supposed to petrify their enemies, 
but with fear only. 


r 



1 and 2, Indian Tulwars. 3, Arab Shield. 4 and 4A, Arab Sabre. 5 and 5A, Japanese Long Sword and 
Sheath. 5 b. Japanese Knife. 6 and 6a, Siamese Short Sword and Sheath. 7, Curved Sabre from Soudan. 

Japanese Helmet. 0, Chinese Sword. 10, Chinese Match-lock Gun. xi, Chinese Short Sword. 12, Moorish 
Fhat-lock Pistol. 
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No. 12. A Moorish flint-lock pistol. This weapon has 
evidently changed its nationality, judging by the work¬ 
manship and carving of its wooden butt; it was most 
likely of Spanish manufacture about the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century. Its Spanish owner was probably captured 
or killed by the Moorish pirates, and the barrel of the pistol 
was then, by its new owner, richly ornamented with plates 
of silver rolled round the barrel in two places—the part near 
the muzzle and that near the priming-pan. These plates 


of silver are richly chased and ornamented and extend 
partly over the woodwork of the stock as well as the barrel. 
It has a heavy brass knob at the end of the butt, carved and 
ornamented. The flint-lock is of excellent workmanship 
and still works well. Similar pistols to this, with the 
exception of the silver ornaments, were used by the cavaliers 
in Charles II.’s reign; they were also carried in the holsters 
of the many highwaymen who frequented the coaching and 
posting roads in those days. 


a Talk to Boys." | Working and Waiting. 


By an Old One. 


AT’S a common phrase. We 
have all known it since we 
knew anything almost. But 
like most common sayings 
it has grown out of ripe ex¬ 
perience, and the words are, 
therefore, in the right order. 
Why do we never say wait¬ 
ing and working ? Because 
that is not the logical order 
of the ideas the two main 
words stand for. To put the 
phrase back to front means 
that we do not catch its 
meaning. 

A little child was very ill. 
The parents in a panic sent 
for the doctor late at night 
and he came. He worked for a whole hour, leaving no 
stone unturned for success. Then he said to the child’s 
parents : " Go to bed. You can do nothing more ; I can 

do nothing more. Nature must do the rest. Don’t even 
come to peep at the child till morning." Those parents 
had great faith m the doctor and they obeyed, and 
nature worked a miracle in the darkness and stillness of 
the night and cured the child. 

But of what use would that waiting have been but for 
the work which had preceded it and made it the right and 
proper thing to do ? There is a time to work and a time 
to wait, and they come in that order. Work first; wait 
after. I know that we are apt to talk about hard work ; 
indeed, the word " hard " and the word " work " almost 
seem to belong to each other. But hard waiting is much 
more common than hard work, I think. I have already 
given you an instance. Those parents would have been 
thankful if the doctor had said : "Sit beside the child all 
night. Give the child a drink every ten minutes. Never 
take your eyes away from its face. This is a matter of 
life and death, and you must not go to bed." They would 
have done these things with joy. It would have appeared 
to them just the right thing to do. But the doctor said, 
" Go away and wait," and it was far harder than working 
all through the night. 

In the spring the farmer ploughs and harrows and sows 
his fields. It is hard work early and late. Then he has 
perforce to wait, whether he wants to wait or not. He must 
wait for summer’s heat and rain and dew " to foster and 
mature the grain." He has done his bit. He must leave 
the rest to nature. He cannot help the grain to grow. 
He might hinder its growth, but he cannot assist it. He 
must just wait, hoping and trusting that the kindly opera¬ 
tions which have sufficed since the creation will once more 
bring the same miracle to pass. 

You work like a Trojan for an examination, some scholar¬ 
ship or exhibition which will give you a step up the ladder. 
Then the exam, comes, and you work for three or four 
strenuous nerve-wrecking days, and then—you wait. 
You have visions of the night in which all the known and 


unknown " bloomers " you have made in your answers 
rise up and torment you. You compare notes—a foolish, 
futile thing to do—with some other victim, and conclude 
that out of twenty-five questions you have answered 
twenty-three and a half incorrectly, and you are not quite 
sure about the other one and a half, but think you may 
get the benefit of the doubt. You work yourself into a 
fever of fear and foreboding, and you long for, whilst 
you dread, the evil moment when the result will arrive 
and cover you with eternal shame. You long to emigrate to 
the antipodes so that the accusing eyes of your parents and 
the scornful eyes of your school-mates may not be your 
dread portion. Oh, the horrors of waiting l Work was a 
picnic to it. Then, one morning, the result comes in the 
most matter-of-fact way, as if it were of no importance at 
all, as though a boy’s hopes in life did not hang upon it, 
and you have got the scholarship all right, and you wonder 
why you were so foolish as to work yourself up to such a 
pitch of anxiety and to make yourself wretched about 
nothing. 

The poet says, " Learn to labour and to wait." Have we 
to learn to wait, then ? One would think that waiting came 
by nature. I knew a man who, if he were kept waiting 
five minutes, began to stamp and rage and fume, and when 
his poor wife, or somebody else for whom he had been 
waiting, turned up, he gave them a lecture a mile long and 
thirty horse-power strong ! He had not learned to wait. 
He had not learned to control himself much less to wait, 
for waiting is one of the hardest lessons we have to learn 
and one of the most essential. 

Before the war I used to go to see the ’Varsities at Queen’s 
Club run and jump and throw the hammer and put the 
weight, and I found, especially in long distance running, 
that it was the man who could stay the course who won. 
He did not make the pace. He left others to do that 
if they cared. He was content to be at the end of the 
string of runners. Sometimes we thought he was beaten. 
But he was only waiting. He had learned to wait 
for his opportunity, for the time when the fruit was 
ready to be gathered. He had not wasted his breath 
and his strength in trying to keep in front of this or 
that man. He had been content to hold his own 
patiently and steadily. Suddenly there is a roar of 
acclamation. The last is rapidly becoming first. It is 
the last lap. He is picking up and passing his opponents 
one after another. Why, he is running through them ! 
Of course he wins. You have seen him do it scores of 
times. Waiting is one of the first things a long distance 
runner learns the value of. 

Yes, but what made the runner’s waiting effective ? The 
work that preceded the waiting. How he had toiled to 
get and keep fit! How he had denied himself l Yes, when 
the other fellows were having a good time he was training ; 
he was keeping down his flesh; '' laying aside every weight, ’ ’ 
as the Apostle Paul says when he is comparing the race 
of the Christian life to a race on the track, it was the 
work that won. Without it the waiting would have been 
a farce. 
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A Tale of the First Russian Advance. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of “Submarine U 93 ” ; “In the Power of the Pygmies”; “A Motor Scout in Flanders": 
“The Race Round the World,” etc. 

CHAPTER IX, 

AN OLD CAMPAIGNER. 


HAT night, a second and a 
longer interview took place 
in the Head Master’s study, 
between the Head himself 
and the boy whom he had 
always known as P. N. Irben 
of the Modern Sixth. 

What exactly occurred dur¬ 
ing the half hour when Irben 
and the Head Master talked 
and questioned and explained, 
when the rest of the school 
were in their dormitories and 
presumed to be asleep, can only be conjectured ; for neither 
spoke of it afterwards. 

It may, however, be supposed that the Head Master 
had learned from the Russian Ambassador himself some¬ 
thing of the identity of Paul Nicholas of Irben and the 
immediate necessity for the boy to present himself in 
London. We would never accuse the Master of Welby 
of being a snob ; princes and plebeians were all one to 
him. And anyhow, a public school is Democracy in 
embryo; the spirit of Democracy reigns in the form-room, 
the fives-court and upon the cricket-field—whether the 
wicket be fast or slow. Welby did not pretend to turn 
a publican’s offspring into an aristocrat ; but she prided 
herself, like most schools, that she hall-marked her pupils 

Scholar" or “ Athlete," and turned tnem loose on the 
'Varsities, the Services and the world, to do the best they 
might—and they generally did uncommonly well. 

Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that, on finding 
that P. N. Irben was one of the hereditary Grand Dukes 
of Greater Russia, Doctor West’s curiosity was aroused. 
He asked questions, perhaps ; in which case he was certainly 
told the truth. And truth being modest, and seldom so 
alarming as deductions dissolved in pure imagination, he 
w as inclined to relent and go back upon his verdict. The 
school was to break up in three days’ time ; but, since 
Irben was leaving the following day in any case, and since 
Moss had received a merely trifling injury, Welby was 


willing to forget that her peaceful quadrangles and shady 
colonnades had ever echoed to any sound but that of bat 
on ball—much less to the horror of a pistol-shot, fired by 
a Russian Grand Duke in a common-room crowded with 
British boys. 

So Irben and the Doctor parted friends ; and that night, 
the senior dormitory of Herrick’s House, and Bill Rash- 
leigh—to his unqualified delight—learnt that Irben was 
leaving the following day of his own free will, because some¬ 
one or other was in London, having come from St. Peters¬ 
burg especially to see him. 

And the next day, when Irben’s cab drew up at the door 
of Herrick’s, Bill Rashleigh was there to say good-bye, 
which he did in a manner of his own. 

“ I say ? ” said he. 

" Hullo ? " said Irben. 

" Do you know, old chap, I’m rather chewed about your 
turning out to be a prince. It’s sort of come between us, 
so far as I’m concerned." 

Irben, who had placed a foot upon the step, withdrew 
it, and held out a hand. 

" Rubbish 1 " said he. " I’ll make it my business to 
see that it never does. Some day you must come and 
stay with me in Russia." 

" Are you going back to Russia now ? " asked Rashleigh. 

" No, I must stay in London. I have to see the 
Ambassador, who has a special message for me from the 
Tsar. Do you know, the situation gets more serious 
every day." 

" Our papers don’t seem to think so," said Rashleigh. 
" I had a look at them this morning." 

" Even the newspapers," Irben laughed, " don’t get all 
the news. Mind, say nothing about what I have told you ; 
it may all end in nothing. Still, the Germans look like 
business. If so, they have chosen their time well. The 
Russian Army is, at the present moment, undergoing 
complete reorganisation. There are strikes all over 
Russia, engineered by Germans or agents in German pay. 
We have not yet really recovered from the Revolution 
and the war with Japan. Anyhow, there’s a question 
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that has got to be settled some day, and the Prussians 
know it as well as we do ; it is whether Pan-Germanism 
or Pan-Slavism is going to count in Europe ; in other 
words, whether Germany or Russia is going to control the 
Balkans and the Bosphorus. It'll work itself out, old 
man ; and you and I may be in it after all.” 

Irben shook hands again, and jumped into his cab. 
Rashleigh looked in at the window. 

"You know my address ? ” he asked. 

” Onslow Gardens. I’ll write to you there. You’ll 
hear from me as soon as ever I know my own movements,” 

And the old ramshackle, rickety cab, containing the 
Grand Duke Paul of Irben, trundled down the road. 

Within ten days, Rashleigh received a wire from Irben 
telling him to call at the St. Michael’s Club in St. James's 
Street, at half-past four precisely. There he found his 
friend, who at once ordered tea. 

War had been declared. It was still uncertain whether 
or not England would come in. In any case, Irben was 
bound for Riga, where he would place himself at the head 
of the regiment of which he was honorary colonel. 

M You lucky dog ! ” said Rashleigh. 

" Why lucky ? ” 

” Fancy taking part in a war I Better than a house- 
match. And colonel of a regiment I How I envy you 1 ” 

Irben was more serious than usual. A waiter brought 
him a telegram which he opened, read, folded neatly, and 
put in a letter-case. Then he looked up at his friend. 

” Why not come with me ? ” he asked. 

” It's impossible,” said Rashleigh, on the spur of the 
moment. 

” Why impossible ? You’re leaving school next term, 
at any rate. We are only at the beginning of the summer 
holidays. Goodness knows what will happen before the 
end. I promise you a vastly exciting time.” 

" My aunt! ” said Rashleigh, ” I'd like to ! ” 

” Have you any money ? ” asked Irben ; and Rashleigh 
shook his head. ” I have plenty,” he ran on. " I under¬ 
take to pay your expenses all the time you’re away. I am 
not yet certain how I am to get to Russia. Unless this 
country comes into the War, the North Sea will hardly be 
safe.” And at that he threw out his arms, like one to 
whom life is nothing but a glorious adventure. ” You must 
come with me 1 " he exclaimed. ” Your father was a 
soldier himself. You might be able to persuade him to give 
you his permission.” 

” I believe he would ! ” cried Rashleigh. ” He'll under¬ 
stand it, anyhow. Whenever a war breaks out, he always 
wants to get to it, though he's nearly sixty years of 
age. ” 

“ Then all you’ve got to do,” said Irben, " is to go to 
him at once, and I’ll come, too. Perhaps I'll be able to put 
in a word for you. I hope to leave Charing Cross by the 
night train, and get to Paris to-morrow morning. There 
i shall make my arrangements. I may risk the North 
Sea or go via Italy and the Dardanelles. In any case, I 
intend to lose no time.” 

This was the first intimation Rashleigh ever had of the 
true character of the young Grand Duke. The studious 
and reserved Sixth-Form schoolboy had changed on a 
sudden into a man of action and affairs. It was he, not 
Rashleigh, who took charge of the situation, who saw at 
once what was to be done and who gave his instructions with 
promptitude and clearness. At school, Rashleigh, as pre¬ 
fect, had been the one in the position of authority. But 
now, the tables were turned; and it was the prefect who 
found himself the subordinate, and who was quite contented 
to remain so. 

Rashleigh, all eagerness to get the matter settled, dashed 
down the steps of the great club-house three at a time, with 
the idea of getting a taxi; and on the pavement actually 
cannoned into no less a person than Doctor West, the 
Head Master of Welby. 

The Doctor was as delighted as he was surprised to meet 
one of his favourite pupils. He had just left the Athenaeum, 
and having been well charged with the politics and the 
tremendous topic of the hour, was by no means disposed to 
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let Rashleigh pass without a word. He had his own views 
upon the nature of the crisis, and was even something of a 
prophet; but when Rashleigh told him that he hoped to 
be on his way to Russia within a few hours, the Head 
threw out his hands. 

” But, surely,” he cried, ” you don't imagine that Colonel 
Rashleigh will sanction such a thing ? ” 

Rashleigh said he wasn't sure. 

“ War,” said the Head Master, whose knowledge of the 
subject was confined mostly to Herodotus, ” war is a very 
serious matter, essentially the business of grown men. I 
know quite well, Rashleigh, that you are in every way an 
excellent specimen of English boyhood, one who is likely 
to uphold the traditions of his country, so far as courage 
and initiative are concerned ; but I cannot bring myself 
to believe that Colonel Rashleigh-” 

” I am afraid, sir,” said Rashleigh, ” I must go.” 
Which he did with more haste than was either respectful or 
polite. 

Irben, who had stayed in the club to leave a message 
with the hall porter, joined him at the top of the street, 
where they jumped into a taxi, telling the man to drive 
straight to Colonel Rashleigh's house in Onslow Gardens. 

They found the Colonel in his library—a tall, grey¬ 
headed man, with an iron-grey moustache, who had fought 
in the Zulu War, and who had retired from the army after 
having been severely wounded in the Soudan. Though a 
widower, he still kept on his house in London. In the 
military clubs of Charles Street and Pall Mall, he liked to 
sit and talk by the hour to the old friends with whom he 
had served in camp, bivouac and quarters. 

Without waiting for an introduction, be held out his 
hand to Irben, and then thrust forward a chair. 

On being told by his son who Irben was. the Colonel 
announced that he was both honoured and delighted. 

” I visited Russia many years ago,” said he. ” I went 
to St. Petersburg and Moscow, where I was entertained 
by a charming fellow, a Major Nogack.” 

” He is General now,” said Irben. ” He commands the 
Seventeenth Light Division of the Imperial Troops.” 

And then Colonel Rashleigh sprang from his chair, 
and going to a book-case, took down a large-scale map 
of the Russian western frontier, which he spread open 
on the table. ” Let’s see,” said he, ” exactly how matters 
stand.” 

” The Prussians,” said the young Grand Duke, leaning 
over the map, ” know well enough that the Russian Army 
takes six weeks, at least, to mobilise. It is. therefore, 
to be expected that their first offensive will be directed 
against France. That will give us time to strike.” 

” Will you be ready ? ” asked the Colonel. 

” The Imperial troops are always ready,” answered the 
other. 

” And your objective—Breslau or Posen ? ” 

” Neither one nor the other. I expect we’ll make for 
Konigsberg.” 

” En route for Berlin ? ” laughed the Colonel. 

But Irben—who was very serious—shook his head. 

” We’ll need all our strength for that,” said he. " The 
southern and the Siberian armies as well.” 

It was just as if they were two old campaigners, instead 
of one. And Colonel Rashleigh—had he had his own way— 
would have gone on talking until six o’clock, at which 
time he usually repaired to his club. Irben, however, 
cut the interview short by walking deliberately from the 
map. 

” The point is this,” said he; ” I must leave London 
to-night, by the night train from Charing Cross. Now 
that hostilities have broken out, I hope to take command 
of my own regiment in the field. At Welby, your son 
and I have become great friends. I want you to allow 
him to come with me.” 

Colonel Rashleigh whistled. 

“ Does he want to go ? ” he asked. The question was 
purely formal; he knew his son too well. 

He then glanced at the young gentleman in question, 
smiled, and shrugged his shoulders. 
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" Of course, he may go—if he wants to,” said he. “ I 
know, when I was his age, I should have jumped at the 
chance. As a matter of fact, I was very little older than 
he when I first saw service in Zululand.” 

“ Then,” said Irben, " I will call for him, in time to catch 
the train.” 

" At what time is the train ? ” asked the Colonel. 

" At nine o’clock, I believe,” said Irben. 

“ Then I’ll be there to see you both off. To tell you 
the truth,” he ran od, " I’m only too glad for a son of mine 
to take up arms against the Prussians. At the present 
moment it doesn’t look to me as if this confounded Radical 
Government realised the situation in the least. I hope 
you’ll keep me posted as to news ? ” 

“ Whenever an opportunity occurs,” said Irben. “ I’ll 
send you a full account of our doings.” 

The Colonel looked pleased at that. He had visions, 
no doubt, of holding forth in his club. And he certainly 
had no more idea than his ” confounded Radical Govern¬ 
ment ” of what the War was going to be. 

" Were I ten years younger,” he added, with a smile, 
“ I would ask you to take me, too. As it is, I’m an old 
fellow of sixty, you know, and I must satisfy myself by 
seeing to Bill’s kit. I know' exactly what he wants.” 


To him, war was no novelty. He was an old campaigner, 
who looked upon the grim business as the one and only 
profession for a man. At school, his son had never been 
good at work, though he was by no means idle ; and it had 
been with feelings of mortification that Colonel Rashleigh 
had been brought to realise that it would be useless, and 
sheer waste of money, to endeavour to get Bill into the 
Army. In point of fact, he was now both proud and 
pleased ; and though he knew only too well that there 
were great possibilities of tragedy behind it all, he was 
too much a man, and too good a soldier, to admit it— 
even to himself. 

But, at nine o’clock that evening, on the long, gloomy 
platform at Charing Cross, it was as much as the old soldier 
could do to prevent himself from showing that his strapping, 
manly son was all that he loved in the world. Charing 
Cross for fifty years has been the sombre scene of more than 
one domestic tragedy ; and, in the memories of many, the 
great ugly station is dear to the heart and sacred. But 
there was never a finer fight between the true spirit of 
a soldier and genuine and deep emotion, than that which 
took place this evening in the stout heart of Colonel 
Rashleigh. 

As the train steamed out of the station, the old soldier 
waved his stick in the air, and called loudly to his son— 

” Don’t forget you’re a Rashleigh, my boy. As 
Oliver Croimvell said, ‘ Put your trust in Providence, 
but keep your powder dry ! ’ ” 

By then, they were out of earshot. Bill Rashleigh 
sank back into a corner seat of a first-class carriage, 
in which there was no one but themselves. Irben, 
sitting opposite, met his eye, and smiled. 

” I can’t believe, it, yet,” said the second prefect 
of Herrick’s. “ I can’t believe, Irben, that you’re really 
^uch a terribly important person. Tell me, I’ll have 
to chuck calling you Irben, I suppose ? ” 

” With you, I am ahvays Irben,” said the other. ” I 
am never likely to forget what a friend you were to 
me at school.” 


"Once through a k»nd of rift in the fog, they were just able to distinguish a strong searchlight aboard a battleship 
or cruder.” (Seepage* 4 ».) 
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CHAPTER X. 


UNDER FALSE COLOURS. 


VRING the journey to 
Paris, Irben seldom 
spoke to his com¬ 
panion. He busied 
himself for the most 
part with certain 
documents and let¬ 
ters he had received 
from the Russian 
Ambassador in Lon- 
don, and then 
turned to his maps. 
Rashleigh soon tired 
of his newspapers, 
and finding himself 
incapable of concen¬ 
trating his mind 
upon the stories in 
a magazine, resigned 
himself to gazing 
out of the window and to the haziest speculations as to 
the future. 

At Paris, they remained three days, at the end of which 
time England had definitely declared war against Germany. 
It was this that caused Irben to decide upon the North 
Sea route to Russia. Now that the British Fleet was 
hostile to the Germans, the North Sea should be safe, 
though they were warned in Paris that the passage of the 
Cattegat, and more especially the narrow strip of water 
called the Sound, between Denmark and the coast of 
Sweden, would be an undertaking of extreme difficulty 
and danger. 

They took train to Dunkirk, where Irben secured a cabin 
on board a small tramp steamer, sailing from the French 
.northern port to Amsterdam. Thence the young Grand 
Duke hoped to pass into the Baltic by way of Sweden— 
if necessary, assuming some disguise. 

It was then reported that fierce fighting had already 
taken place around Liege, where the Germans had suffered 
severely. As yet there had been no sea fight, though news 
of an engagement in northern waters was an almost hourly 
rumour. One moment, the Germans had sunk the better 
part of the Grand Fleet ; the next, such German men-of-war 
as remained upon the surface had headed in panic for the 
Kiel Canal. 

Irben was now travelling under an assumed name. He 
lad no difficulty in passing himself off as a Swede. Rash¬ 
leigh, on the other hand, could never hope to succeed in 
any other role than that of an Englishman. He was 
typically English in appearance, as well as being quite 
incapable of speaking three consecutive words in any 
foreign language without proclaiming his nationality as 
from the house-tops. Indeed, 
it was his own incompetence 
as a linguist that made Rash¬ 
leigh realise for the first time 
that, in saddling himself with 
a friend who could be recog¬ 
nised through a telescope as 
a Briton, Irben had willingly 
courted a marked degree of 
danger. And such a reflection 
caused Rashleigh to think 
none the less of his friend. 

In more peaceful times, 
ships run fairly frequently 
between the great French and 
Dutch ports; but, for the 
present, owing to an exist¬ 
ing doubt as to who was to 
control the North Sea, the 
regular service was disorgan¬ 
ised, and ships were sailing 
at their owners’ risk. 


Before leaving Dunkirk, Irben paid a visit to the Russian 
consul, and thence obtained further particulars concerning 
the state of affairs in Russia. For the moment, the whole 
trade of the world was at a standstill. Both hemispheres, 
during the lull that preceded the titanic storm, stood 
waiting and aghast. 

Indeed, Welby School has vanished, and our scene has 
changed with a suddenness that would be deemed unusual 
and not in the best of taste, were it not that we must realise 
that this is exactly what happened to the world. One 
blast of a siege gun, and Peace was changed to War. And 
so, as in a flash, a school comedy turns to tragedy—the 
tragedy of Europe. 

A moment since, we were immersed in the everyday 
affairs of Welby School. And now, within the space of 
a few days, we find ourselves in the whirligig of European 
complications. The cricket-ground gives place to the 
battle-field ; and neither one nor the other is the place 
for the faint-hearted, the irresolute and weak. And so 
let him who some day would call himself a man give tribute 
to the brave ; for whether they deliver up their lives for 
the sacred cause of liberty and the rights of smaller nations, 
or die for an imperial diadem and the law that Might is 
Right, they are surely to be honoured, as men who are 
faithful to a cause. 

The steamship, “Van Praet,” was the typical kind of 
vessel which is used for short journeys between the ports 
of north-western Europe. She was provided with ample 
cargo space and no passenger accommodation whatsoever, 
and was capable, under favourable conditions, of travelling 
at the rate of about ten knots an hour. 

They found the North Sea in one of its gentler moods. 
It is commonly known that every country possesses physical 
characteristics of its own ; and these have been made so 
familiar to us, through the medium of travel-books and 
manuals of geography, that he who sits at home by the 
fireside can picture very well to himself the highlands of 
Switzerland, the terraced paddy-fields of Japan, the 
vastness of the prairie, or the glowing solitude of the desert. 
In the same manner, to those who have eyes to see and wit 
to understand, the seas of the world present a variety of 
aspect—less marked, perhaps, but equally characteristic. 
The great, bleak rollers of the Atlantic are no less easily 
distinguishable from the calm, multi-coloured waters that 
surround the South Sea Islands, or the deep blue of the 
Mediterranean, than are the brown-green waves of the North 
Sea from the Dogger Bank to Dover. It is a dirty, troubled, 
fog-wrapped stretch of water, thronged with ships, under 
a grey sky streaked with smoke. It is the Fleet Street 
of the oceans. 

Bill Rashleigh watched the sun go down somewhere 
beyond the land he loved and the only land he knew. 

As he leaned upon the taflrail, 
looking towards the west, he 
wondered whither he was 
going, and marvelled at the 
strange fate that had bound 
him to the Grand Duke Paul 
of Irben. He saw it all quite 
plainly now ; around the per¬ 
sonality of the foreigner, who 
had once been so unpopular 
at Herrick’s, there was some¬ 
thing of the atmosphere of 
Destiny. Irben—and Rash¬ 
leigh with him—stood upon 
the threshold of the greatest, 
and most tragical, adventure 
the world has ever known. And, 
moreover, they were fit com¬ 
panions to stand side by side. 
Not only were they friends ; 
but, in many ways, each was 
the counterpart of the other. 




H Gbouabt for tbc flDontb. 

TO-MORROW. 

||Vart of to-day belongs to to-morrow—as the 
If*' seed belongs to the shoot, as the foundation 
belongs to the building. So to-day owes its 
best to to-morrow : for not to do right to-day 
may ruin to-morrow. But the reverse is not 
true. To-morrow cannot ruin to-day. Time’s 
wheel does not run backward. Banish, then, 
foreboding and anxious forecast, and fill to-day 
with faithful work, with kindness and courage 
and hope ; and so you will keep to-morrow from 
being a marplot, and make it a good honest to¬ 
day when it comes. 

M. B. Babcock. 
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Long after dark, Rashleigh walked the deck, trying in 
his own untutored, clumsy way to reconcile himself to 
fact. The moonshine on the water served to heighten 
the illusion that the whole affair was a dream. He was 
brought back to reality by the touch of a hand upon his 
arm, and turning, he beheld his friend. 

44 Hadn't you better go to bed ? We must be up before 
daybreak, remember." 

“ It's early yet," said Rashleigh. 

14 1 would like you to get as much sleep as possible," 
said Irben. 44 Before we reach Russia, we may have rather 
a rough time of it." 

As he said this, he threw out his hands in the 
old way, making at the same time a little shrug of the 
shoulders. 

Rashleigh was no longer the second prefect ; he had 
already come so far as to regard Irben's smallest wish in 
the nature of a command. When he climbed into the top 


Sound, in spite of the fact that the German Fleet was 
reported to be out. 

On inquiry, they ascertained that a Russian vessel was 
in port—a ship bound for the Baltic with a cargo of 
provisions. The captain of this packet, which was not 
much more than a thousand tons, instantly expressed his 
loyalty and devotion to the cause of his country. On 
being told who his passenger was to be, he swore that he 
would take the Grand Duke safely to Riga, or else forfeit 
his life in the attempt. 

It would clearly not be safe to attempt to pass the very 
entrance to the Kiel Canal, flying the Russian colours. 
It is a perfectly legitimate ruse in naval warfare to hoist 
the colours of a neutral, or even an enemy, provided no 
shots are fired under a false flag. The captain hoped to pass 
the ship off as a Norwegian ; but he relied mostly on being 
able to make the passage of the Sound in a fog, passing 
unobserved into the Baltic. And to elude all idle curiosity 
the ship set sail that evening after dark, 
and late that night gained the open sea. 




The captain was full of wile. His true 
course lay north-eastwards; instead of 
which he set it due west, as if he were 
bound for one of the north-easterly British 
ports. It was not until fairly late the fol¬ 
lowing afternoon that he turned back upon 
his tracks, and passed the Frisian coast—the 
narrow, sea-girt stronghold of the German 
Empire—under cover of darkness. 

They took great risks by showing no 
lights. Since the sky was clouded, and 
neither stars nor moon 
were visible, there was 


44 The pinnace held a straight course for the leeward side of the headland, and all the way her path was lashed by 


living shells." (Seepage 151.) 

bank in their cabin, and turned down the reeking, swinging 
panffin lamp, Irben had not come to bed. 

In point of fact—in spite of his own good advice to 
Rashleigh—the Grand Duke never undressed. He 
remained on deck, undisturbed in his thoughts, except by 
the occasional pattering of bare feet when the watch went 
below. He had much to think of. He was a young man 
with his foot upon the ladder ; and to some extent his 
late was the fate of a people. He was well aware that 
much would depend upon himself. 

They did not arrive at Amsterdam until late the following 
morning. They remained in Holland for four days, during 
which time Irben visited the Hague, where he interviewed 
the Russian Ambassador, who was in communication 
with St. Petersburg. The safest route to Russia was 
undoubtedly by way of Archangel ; but Irben was anxious 
to get to his native country with as little delay as possible, 
and in the end he decided to run the gauntlet through the 


a considerable danger of collision ; and once, in the pitch 
darkness of the night, they passed within a cable's length 
of a torpedo-boat destroyer, but whether this was English 
or German they were never able to discover. 

Daylight found them well to the west of the coast of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and here again the captain made 
for the open sea. Still bearing northward and keeping 
as much to the east as he dared, he steered clear of the 
trade routes. At nightfall, for the second time, he changed 
his course, heading southward for the straits. 

For once in a way, good luck was on the side of the 
Grand Duke Paul of Irben. The wind was from the 
south-west, and a thick fog was drifting steadily in the 
direction of the Scandinavian peninsula. Sheltered by 
this, and the darkness of night, they might get through 
unquestioned. At any rate, they were rapidly approaching 
the narrow waters in possession of the German Fleet. 
They were about to run the gauntlet. 
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RUNNING THE GAUNTLBT. 


N OW, so far as the ship is concerned that carried the 
Grand Duke Paul to Russia, there is no reason 
why her name should remain a secret; and she 
was the “ Zilah,” registered at the Baltic port of 
Riga, her tonnage less than 1,500 tons—in other words, a 
small cargo ship, with well-decks surmounted by turret- 
like forecastle and poop. As for the name " Zilah ”— 
—a well-sounding name in any land—we do not remember 
to have heard it before ; in fact, it is almost as singular as 
that of the captain of the ship, which was Konieff, who 
was a man of iron. 

Late that night, they shot the Sound with not a light on 
board, travelling noiselessly at half speed, gliding through 
the fog. 

There were fog-horns all around them, warning them 
that German torpedo-boat destroyers and gun-boats were 
patrolling the narrow seas ; and once, through a kind of 
rift in the fog, they were just able to distinguish a strong 
searchlight aboard a battleship or cruiser. 

Soon after midnight they passed Copenhagen, and then, 
for the next hour or so, came the most dangerous part of 
their journey—the brief passage north of Rugen, around 
the southern extremity of Sweden. 

Throughout the whole night, no one on board thought 
of going to bed. All the way across the Bay of Pomerania 
they were in continual danger of their lives. There was 
a constant risk of colliding with another vessel. The dark¬ 
ness was impenetrable ; it was not possible to see a cable's 
length before the peak of the ship. For all that, at any 
moment they might be detected and held up by a German 
man-of-war. But the greatest danger of all lay in the 
mine-field off the German coast. Though Konieff had no 
notion as to where mines had been laid, he had every reason 
to suspect that Prussian waters as far as Danzig and Konigs- 
berg were full of them ; and since no stars were visible, 
he was at once doubtful as to his course and fearful of 
approaching too near the hostile shore. 

He intended to pass on the north side of the island of 
Bornholm ; but the fog was so great that at daybreak he 
found himself some distance to the south, actually not five 
miles from the German coast. 

It had been by a mere stroke of luck that he had not been 
detected before. He changed his course at once and made 
for the north, heading in a bee-line for Riga. 

A state of war had rendered the passage unusually peril¬ 
ous ; but quite apart from mines and enemy warships, 
there had been more than a chance that on such a night 
the ship might run aground on one of the numerous islands 
or headlands which abound at the entrance to the Baltic. 
However, in spite of all these difficulties and dangers, 
Captain Konieff brought the ship safely into the narrow 
northern sea. 

By then, the afternoon of the next day was well advanced. 
To a certain extent the fog had lifted, but fortunately there 
was still no possibility of their being sighted by any ship 
passing more than a quarter of a mile away. 

At sundown—so far as he could judge—Konieff was 


immediately south of the headland of Oland, and by midnight 
well across Danzig Bay. The ship was now but eight hours* 
steaming from the Russian frontier. Every hour brought 
them nearer to security. Whilst in the Sound itself, their 
chances of escape had seemed very small indeed ; but now 
they had every reason to congratulate themselves that the 
bulk of the danger was past. On the third night, both 
Rashleigh and Irben lay down in their clothes and snatched 
a few hours’ sleep ; and shortly before daybreak, at the 
Grand Duke's request, they were awakened by one of the 
ship's quartermasters. 

Going out upon the deck, they found the atmosphere 
decidedly damp and chilly after the warmth of their cabin, 
which was in the alley-way immediately above the engine- 
room. It was with no little anxiety that Rashleigh went 
to the bulwarks, and peered into the semi-darkness that was 
all around them like a kind of smoke-blue cloud. 

There was as yet no sign of the sun, for the dawn was 
shut out by the fog. The daylight, however, had spread a 
kind of luminous haze upon the surface of the sea. 

“ We've got to thank our stars,” said Rashleigh, ” that 
the fog still holds. We’ll get through unobserved.” 

The Grand Duke shook his head. 

” There’s not much fog left,” said he. ” With the 
warmth of the sun I fear the best part of it will vanish. 
We're still a good eighty miles from Memel.” 

” That’s the frontier ?” Rashleigh asked. 

” Pretty near to it,” said the other. ” Not until we sight 
the Russian coast, can we consider ourselves in safety." 

Rashleigh laughed. All this adventure was an experience 
quite new to him. It is even probable that at that moment 
he quite failed to realise the extreme peril they were in. 

" You must buck up,” said he. ” We’ve had priceless 
luck already ; and I see no reason why Fate should sud¬ 
denly take it into her head to leave us in the lurch.” 

Irben never answered. Folding his arms, he leaned upon 
the bulwarks, and remained in this attitude for a long time, 
watching the sun rise towards the east, from out of the midst 
of the vast inhospitable country that claimed him for her 
own. The thoughts of the young Grand Duke were of 
these people of the land he loved. The dawn came slowly 
out of Russia. It was, perhaps, the dawn of a new, and the 
greatest, epoch in the history of that vast, mysterious 
country. 

Among the nations of Europe, Russia has stood apart for 
centuries. Her civilisation was never touched by that of 
the Roman Empire. She has held her own against her 
foes, both to east and west, by right of her own power and 
invincibility, the brilliancy of her leading men and the 
extraordinary vitality of her people. Whilst the older 
civilisations have been crumbling to the dust, Russia, the 
land of the future, has been coming surely into her own. 

Irben’s heart was heavy indeed. Boy as he was, he 
knew that Russia would have to pay to the full for the 
glory that was destined to be hers. And the price that 
she would pay would be in something far more precious 
than roubles—the blood of the unconquerable Slav. And 
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then, on a sudden, he was brought to his senses by the 
sound of a great gun that smote the stillness like a thunder¬ 
clap, that rolled far away in continuous and rumbling 
echoes across the surface of the sea. 

Rashleigh pulled up straight and listened. Step by 
step, the captain descended from the bridge, and saluted 
the Grand Duke after the fashion of a Russian soldier. 

” Your Serene Highness,” said he, ” the Germans have 
found us out.” 

Even as he spoke, a shell shrieked above the mast-heads 
like a lost spirit in the nether regions. 

Rashleigh looked in the direction from which the shot 
had come. Within the last few minutes, the fog had 
dissipated with alarming suddenness. The sun was now 
shining brightly, and it was possible to see for a considerable 
distance. Far away to the south-west, the shadow of 
a great ship showed for a few moments and was then once 
again swallowed up by the fog. 

” A battleship,” said Konieff. ” One of the ' Deutsch¬ 
land ’ class—perhaps the ‘ Deutschland ’ herself.” 

'* Have we any chance of escape ? ” asked Rashleigh ; 
for the man, like most sailors, could speak 
a little English. 

Captain Konieff smiled and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

” If the fog goes,” said 
he, ” we have not a ghost 
of a chance. That ship 
can steam eighteen knots 
to our twelve ; in addi¬ 
tion, she carries four n- 
inch guns and fourteen 
6-7’s ” 

" Will the fog hold ? ” 
asked Irben. There was 
no sign of anxiety in his 
voice. 

The captain shrugged 
again. 

” Impossible to say,” 
said he. ” In these waters 
—especially at this time 
of year—fog comes and 
goes with extraordinary 
rapidity. I doubt if 
scientists know the rea¬ 
son of it, and certainly 
sailors don’t. I’ve often 
noticed that fog will lift 
at daybreak, to come 
on again later in the 
morning thicker than before, 
the best.” 

“ The best ” was not denied them ; for, soon afterwards, 
the fog closed in upon the ” Zilah,” so that the ” Deutsch¬ 
land ” was obliged to cease fire, having no idea of the 
whereabouts of the Russian. 

Konieff was wise enough to change his course. Knowing 
that, in all probability, the German battleship was following 
in pursuit at a far greater speed than he could ever hope 
to accomplish, he headed due north by east, towards the 
Swedish side of the Baltic. After four hours’ steaming, 
he changed his course again, to east-north-east, so that he 
was travelling towards Riga in zig-zag fashion, by a very 
circuitous route. 

The result of this was that in the fog the " Deutschland,” 
without actually overhauling them, ran past them. 
Towards eleven o’clock in the morning, they heard her 
great fog-horn, not more than a mile to the east. As the 
heat of the day increased, the fog became thicker ; so that 
once again they thought they had escaped, when they 
discovered to their consternation that they were actually 
surrounded by a flotilla of enemy destroyers. Though 
they could see nothing they were able to hear the throbbing 
noise of the engines of those little greyhounds of the sea, 
and once or twice they could even distinguish German 
words of command. 


That so far they had escaped detection was little short 
of a miracle. For all that, until so late as two o’clock in 
the afternoon, escape was quite impossible ; hostile ships 
were on every side of them. Indeed, it could no longer 
be doubted that the Germans had been informed by spies 
that the young Grand Duke had left Amsterdam for the 
Baltic, and they were anxious to secure so distinguished 
a prisoner. 

Konieff, however, never lost his head. Had he been 
either too timid or too rash, it is certain all on board had 
been lost, He kept his ship moving forward half-steam 
ahead, at the same time stoking up the furnaces in case of 
need, lest he should, find it necessary to trust to a clean 
pair of heels. 

Caution, however, was the safer policy. If the ship 
exerted herself to the utmost, her screws churned the water 

like a mill - wheel, and 
every bolt, bar, and rivet 
in her structure groaned 
and complained as if 
each lodged an indivi¬ 
dual and personal com¬ 
plaint against the captain 
of the ship. Whenever 
Konieff had reason to 
suppose that he was 
dangerously close to a 
German, he edged away 
to the safe side, and at 
four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon—so far as the cap¬ 
tain could rely upon his 
calculations — they were 
not far from the coast 
by the Russian frontier, 
north of the Prussian 
port of Memel. 

It was then that, for 
the second time, the 
” Zilah ” was observed. 
A destroyer—like a spit¬ 
ting, angry cat — sud¬ 
denly opened fire with 
quick - firing guns, send¬ 
ing three shells through 
the superstructure of the 
ship. 

These shots imme¬ 
diately warned the other 
German vessels of the 
locality of their prize. 
One and all, the torpedo-boats closed in, like hounds upon 
a beaten fox. 

” We’ll have to fight for it,” said the captain. ” We 
can do no more than die.” 

” Hope 1 ” cried Irben. “ We'll fight it out to the 
last! ” 

Though the fog still held, and the Germans could see 
little or nothing of the ” Zilah,” they fired continually ; 
and this it was that enabled Captain Konieff to estimate 
the strength of those who opposed him behind the wall of 
fog. 

” There are six torpedo-boats,” said he ; ” one or two 
cruisers, and a battleship, the ‘ Deutschland,’ which lies 
somewhere across our bows.” 

Shots were fired at random. They were merely shots 
in the dark. The only useful purpose they served was to 
make it possible to judge their position. 

Suddenly, as in a flash, the situation changed. A large 
destroyer appeared out of the fog like a great hound 
breaking cover, and opened fire at a decisive range upon 
the unfortunate merchant ship. 

Irben turned quickly to the captain. 

” If we stay on board, we are lost,” said he. ” How 
far are we from the coast ? ” 

” I cannot say,” said Konieff. ” It may be two miles ; 
it may be ten.” 



"Another struck the soft ground upon the hillside, and . . . 
hurled him bodily into the air.” (See page 152.) 

We can only hope for 
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44 In any case/* said Irben, 44 we must leave the ship— 
if it is not too late already. Look there 1 ” he cried. 
44 Here come those who will call upon us to surrender/ 4 

Already the commander of the German torpedo-boat 
was making the greatest mistake of his life. Instead of 
waiting for the rest of the flotilla to come to his assistance 
and so making certain of his prize, he desired to capture the 
Russian single-handed, having, perhaps, visions of an 
Iron Cross and accelerated promotion. A steam-pinnace 
had left the torpedo-boat and was tearing through the fog, 
growing clearer and larger every instant, heading straight 
for the 44 Zilah.” 

Irben saw at a glance that the time had come to act. As 
well as the crew, there was a great number of steerage pas¬ 
sengers on board-—nearly all Russian sailors from the Dutch 
ports returning to their native land at the call to arms. 

44 Lower the gangway/’ he cried, 44 and let every man arm 
himself. We outnumber these rascals by, at least, three to 
two, and we’ll send them back quicker than they came.” 

A few minutes later, a German naval officer, followed by 
half a dozen seamen, dashed up the steps of the gangway 
which had been lowered as if in token of surrender, and 
looking hastily about him, addressed himself direct to the 
Grand Duke, as one who had authority. 

44 I claim this ship and everything on board as a prize,” 
said he. 44 Deliver over your papers. We know for a fact 
that you are a Russian, and I call upon you to surrender 
to his Imperial Majesty, the Kaiser.” 

And hardly had he finished speaking than he found 
himself staring down the muzzle of the Grand Duke's 
revolver. 

44 Hands up! ” cried Irben. 44 Did you take us for a ship¬ 
load of old ladies on a summer cruise, or have you yet to 
learn that a Slav is never a coward ? ” 

The Grand Duke had already given those that were 
with him very definite instructions. For all that, by 


confronting the German officer with the glittering barrel 
of his revolver, he had placed himself in a position of 
imminent peril. He knew he could rely both upon Konieff 
and Bill Rashleigh, but he had been by no means certain 
whether the members of the crew and the steerage passengers 
would prove to be prompt in action. However, as things 
turned out, there was no danger at all; for the Russian 
sailors, who were superior in numbers to the Germans, had 
closed in upon the invaders—one fellow, bolder than the 
others, dropping over the ship's side, actually into the 
pinnace, of which he took possession by sheer brutal 
strength, casting the German who held the boat-hook 
headlong into the sea. 

In fact, every Russian sailor had marked down his man. 
The Germans, who had never looked for resistance, and who 
had thought they were boarding a defenceless cargo-ship, 
were taken completely by surprise. In ten minutes every 
one of them, including the commanding officer himself, 
was bound hand and foot and lying prostrate on the main- 
deck of the 44 Zilah.” 

44 And now,” cried Irben, 44 to the pinnace 1 We may get 
through in the fog. A mouse can travel where a dog-fox 
can never venture. We can make a bid for the Russian 
coast.” 

A little after, the Russian crew was swarming down the 
gangway. The engineer took charge of the pinnace engines 
and expressed his unqualified satisfaction at their design 
and power. The torpedo-boat—the parent ship—stood 
off in the fog, showing hazy and indistinct. Those on 
board had apparently not the least idea of the calamity 
that had taken place on board the cargo-ship. Indeed, 
they did not learn of the failure of their enterprise until 
at least nine minutes afterwards, when the pinnace, cutting 
through the water like an arrow, had passed within three 
hundred yards of the torpedo-boat’s bows, to be lost 
completely in the fog. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A DASH FOR LIBERTY. 


F OR an hour the pinnace tore through the fog. They 
had nothing but the compass to tell them whither 
they were going, and knew not whether they would 
sight land on the German or Russian coast. 

There were fog-horns all about them. The destroyer 
flotilla was following all ways in pursuit. And then, on 


a sudden, the fog lifted once again, and far in the distance, 
towards the horizon to the north, they could see the 
mammoth figure of the “ Deutschland,” which immediately 
opened fire. 

At the same time they sighted land. A narrow, hook¬ 
shaped promontory jutted out into the sea, tree-covered 



“From the dried-up watercourse they opened fire upon the German crew who had had the audacity to land, and who 
they forced to take open order upon the level stretch of beach. Their pursuers were without cover,— 
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\ at the base—though they could not guess whether these 
trees were rooted in Russian soil or were owned by Prussian 
overlords who swaggered in Potsdam and Berlin. 

It was then that the “ Deutschland ” was observed to 
be moving forward in pursuit. But there was little chance 
of the ship overtaking the pinnace, which was already 
approaching the shallow water around the cape, and the 
fugitives stood in small danger of being captured. Their 
peril lay in the fact that at any moment a shell might strike 
the pinnace, shattering it into fragments, and driving them 
all beneath the waves. 

The Grand Duke had called it “ running the gauntlet/ 1 
and such indeed it was. The frail, sharp-nosed boat, with 
its brass funnel glittering in the sunshine, which was now 
breaking through the fog, cut onward through the water 
amid a perfect cataract of shell. The n-inch guns of the 
" Deutschland " boomed across the bay. On both sides 
of the pinnace long jets of water spouted into the air. 

The pinnace held a straight course for the leeward side 
of the headland, and all the way her path was lashed by 
living shells. Great projectiles plunged into the water, 
sending the white foam high into the air. Shrapnel burst 


upon a knee. Sometimes a shell struck the water so close 
to the pinnace that he was splashed from head to foot. 
Sometimes, a shrapnel burst above them, and the bullets 
fell like hail on every side. And all the time Irben was 
unmoved ; he remained motionless, seeming to be lost in 
thought. 

With Bill Rashleigh it was another matter. Here was 
something more breathlessly exciting than the winning of 
a cricket match. He was playing the greatest and most 
tragic game there is, in which each human player stakes 
his life. 

Suddenly, the Grand Duke sprang to his feet, and pointed 
towards the shore. 

" Russia I " he cried. " Our native soil before us 1 ” 

They cleared the headland by a hundred yards, only in 
the nick of time. The “ Deutschland ” had now drawn 
considerably closer, and the German gunners were making 
better shooting. However, the pinnace was a small target 
to hit; and during the last few minutes, Konieff, recog¬ 
nising that their danger was increased, had steered a 
zig-zag course. But, once round the cape, they were out 
of sight of the battleship, though the guns still strove to 



—exposed to the steady fire of the seven men.' 

above them, so that small restless clouds of smoke rolled 
away upon the wind. The Russian sailors on board the 
pinnace entered heart and soul into the situation. Striking 
up their beautiful national anthem, they sang lustily, 
whilst all around a living death shrieked and hooted in the 
air. 

The Grand Duke alone was calm. He sat on the stern 
seat by the side of the captain, with his thin hands folded 


search them out by dropping 
shells at random over the hills. 
Irben knew every verst of the country in 
this part of Russian Courland. In the days 
of his early boyhood he had been wont to 
accompany his uncle—the late Grand Duke— 
on shooting expeditions in the woods that lie 
across the base of Cape Rosch—a few miles 
from the Prussian frontier. The promontory itself 
was bare of vegetation ; and they decided to land in 
a small cove on the north - western side of the head¬ 
land. Thence they would be able to gain the forest, 
where they would doubtless find hospitable peasants 
and food. 

Before they reached the cove, however, the “ Deutsch¬ 
land " was round the point. For the last few minutes 


(See page 152.) 
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the firing had been desultory, but now it reopened with 
a deadly fury. As they ran the pinnace high and dry 
upon the beach, the great shells fell so close about them 
that many of the sailors were smothered from head to 
foot in sand. They were fortunately still out of range 
of rifle fire. For all that, it was a singular thing that 
not one of them was struck. 

In order to reach the woods they had to cross a level 
stretch of low-tide sand, and thence climb a grassy slope. 

Looking back, they 
iw that the battle¬ 
ship had dropped 
her anchors ; by 
reason of the 
great depth of 
v x water that 
v x she drew she 
N \ was unable 
\\ to approach 
closer to the 
O shore. The 
batteries con- 
r /y tinued to fire, 
9 whilst several 
boats were low¬ 
ered which filled 
rapidly with men. 
It was certain that 
the captain of the 
German vessel was 
resolved to do his 
utmost to capture 
the fugitives, and 
intended to risk a 
landing party on 
enemy soil. 

During that last wild race for life and safety across 
the level sands to the north of Cape Rosch and the grass- 
grown hills beyond, their lives were in the utmost danger. 
The batteries on the German ship, lying now in calm 
water and at anchor, fired with great certainty of aim. 
One Russian sailor, running forward in haste, had the rifle 
which he had brought with him from the “ Zilah " struck 
from his hands and splintered like matchwood by a shell 
that made a hole more than ten feet deep a few yards 
before him. Another struck the soft ground upon the 
hillside directly under Rashleigh's feet, and bursting under 
the turf, hurled him bodily into the air. He picked him¬ 
self up unhurt, and continued to run forward for his life. 

The beaching of the pinnace had taken time ; and 
before they had gained the crest-line of the hills, they 
were under rifle-fire from their pursuers who had landed. 
A swarm of bullets sped over the sand, each with a soft, 
low-noted whistle that was something between the " chirp ” 
of a bird and the hissing of a snake. It was during this 
swift retreat that the young Grand Duke, for the first 
time in his career, gave proof ol his undoubted ability 
to command. 

Half-way up the hillside was a thin belt of thorn-trees, 
situated on a minor ridge, beyond which was a dried-up 
watercourse, affording natural facilities for cover. 

Irben, who all the time had preserved an outward 
calmness that was admirable to see, was not slow to 
recognise the fact that here was an opportunity for covering 
their retreat. Calling Rashleigh and Konieff to his side, 
he detailed five men who were armed with rifles, and 
ordered them to take shelter in this natural trench and 
open fire on their pursuers. Irben himself, with Rashleigh, 
remained with the rear-guard. 

Konieff said nothing, but he wondered. Irben had 
risen magnificently to the occasion. To conduct success¬ 
fully a rear-guard action when opposed by superior numbers, 
is one of the most difficult operations in the whole range ot 
modern tactics. Later—as the world knows—the Grand 
Duke Paul of Irben proved himself of undaunted courage, 
and to be possessed of a wonderful power of decision when 
it was necessary to take the gravest risks. 



From the dried-up watercourse they opened fire upon 
the German crew who had had the audacity to land, amd 
whom they forced to take open order upon the level stretch 
of beach. Their pursuers were without cover, exposed 
to the steady fire of the seven men upon the hillside. Not 
only was the advance checked, but the firing on the 
German side became wild and comparatively harmless ; and 
it was this fact that enabled the remainder of the party 
to reach the crest-line in safety ; and there they opened 
fire over the heads of the Grand Duke and his six stout 
companions. 

Covered by the fire of his main body, Irben sent back 
his rear-guard at the double. He himself and Rashleigh 
were the last to retire. 

When they gained the hill-top, they looked down into 
a wide valley, upon the tree-tops of the Forest of Rosch, 
where the wild boar roamed in scores. It was but ten 
miles from the base of the headland, in the very heart of 
the woods, that the late Grand Duke of Irben had 
maintained a hunting-lodge. 

Irben decided to reach this lodge before nightfall. The 
place, he knew, would be comparatively safe, and they 
would not want for provisions. 

There were several villages in the woods ; and from 
what a peasant told him, the Grand Duke gathered that 
the inhabitants were in arms against the German forces 
who had already crossed the frontier. Knowing the 
impossibility of tracking a party of fugitives through the 
forest, and relying to a large extent upon the patriotism 
and devotion of the peasants, Irben did not suppose that 
the captain of the German battleship would dare to follow 
the retreat beyond the margin of the forest. 

This proved to be the case. The Grand Duke retired 
from the hill-top in the same manner as before, himself 
staying behind in charge of a small party to cover the 
retreat. When the fugitives had gained the safety of the 
forest, the first lieutenant of the “Deutschland”—who had 
been given charge of the landing party—gave up all hope of 
capturing his quarry, and realised that it was advisable to 
row back to his ship and take to the open sea. By means of 
wireless the captain could get into touch with the German 
troops who were advancing into Russia, and a battalion or 

so could be dis¬ 
patched at once 
to search the 
forest from end 
to end. 

All that morn¬ 
ing the Grand 
Duke and his 
party travelled 
through the 
woods, and to¬ 
wards midday 
they came to 
a village in¬ 
habited by 
wood-cutters 
and charcoal - 
burners. 

In this village 
they procured 
food; and when 
they had eaten, 
Irben made 
known his iden¬ 
tity. And no 
sooner was it 
known that the 
Grand Duke 
had landed 
than, one and 
all, these brave 
fellows declared 
themselves 
ready to die for 
their hereditary 



The Jester and the Squares Problem. 

{See page So.) 

Solution. —The illustration shows tb3 two squares 
left on the board after the eight lines have been taken 
away ; one large and one small square. 
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The Fives Puzzle. (S«« page 80.) 

Solution. —The five ciosses are so arranged that one point 
of each cross covers one of the black dots of the next, as 
shown above. 


prince and 
Russia. As 
one man, 
they volun¬ 
teered to 
accompany 
the Grand 
Duke, and 
when the 
march con¬ 
tinued in the 
afternoon, 
the party 
was more 
than doubled 
in numbers. 

At three 
o'clock they 
reach e d 
the hunting- 
lodge, and 
there, for 
the time 
being, Irben 

established his headquarters. For two days, he, Rash- 
leigh and Konieff remained at the lodge, whilst the news 
of the Prussian advance was spreading like wildfire through 
the country. 

That night the two school friends and the merchant 
captain dined together in an old oak-panelled room, the 
Grand Duke playing the part of host. There was a great 
store of food, and they were waited upon by Borlof, the 
keeper of the lodge, who was almost broken down by grief 
because he was too old to fight for Russia. 

During supper they talked in English ; for Konieff—as a 
sailor—was himself moderately well acquainted with that 
language. 

44 Fate,'* said Irben to the captain, " has played you a 
sorry trick. A few days since, you were a merchant 
captain, and now you find yourself in charge of a party of 
armed peasants/* 

Konieff answered that he could never wish to command a 
finer body of men. 

“ They are splendid 1 " cried Irben. 

" Your Serene Highness may count upon our help,’* said 
Konieff. " I was never trained as a soldier ; but, when 
trouble comes—and the Germans are not so far away— 
look to them and to me/* 

" I shall," said Irben, thrusting back his chair. " And 
now, to make the situation clearer. From all accounts, 
General Nogack with the Seventeenth Imperial Division is 


An Easy Square Puzzle. 

[See page 79.) 

Solution. —The diagram shows how the figure 
is cut into five pieces, and the letters A, B, C, D 
note how they aie fitted to form a square. 
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encamped about seven leagues 
to the south. You and your 
men, Captain Konieff—I 
am not sure I should not 
call you Colonel 
—must try to 
join him by a 
forced march at 
night. It will 
be a risky busi¬ 
ness, for the 
Germans are 
advancing on your 
flank. I have here 
a letter for the 
General, in which I 
have told him that 
I hope to join his 
division within the 
space of a few 
weeks.** 

The Grand Duke 
handed his letter to 
Konieff, and then 
lay back in his chair. The sea-captain seemed puzzled 
and not altogether at his ease. 

" And you, sir ? ** he asked. " Where is General 
Nogack to find you ? ** 

Irben was wholly calm. 

" In Konigsberg," said he. 

" In Konigsberg l " echoed the other. “ The greatest 
Prussian fortress ! ** 

" Yes,** said the Grand Duke. “ I go to spy out the 
enemy’s camp. In fact, I have plans of my own." 

" Is there need of this ?" let out the other, springing to 
his feet. 

" Undoubtedly,’* said Irben, with a laugh. " You must 
know I can speak German like a native. Rashleigh, do 
you stay with me, or go with Captain Konieff ? ** 

" I come with you." 

" Good ! You may trust to me. With your blue eyes 
and fair hair, you can pass very well as a Prussian. 
You have only to keep your head and never attempt to 
speak." 

The captain threw out his arms. " I suppose, sir," said 
he, " I cannot persuade you to give up an idea which seems 
to me unnecessarily foolhardy ? " 

" I fear not," said the Grand Duke, rising. " You need 
not waste your words. And now, to bed. Borlof has 
orders to call you before daybreak. You will be on 
the march at an early hour. Camp to-morrow night in 

the woods to the south, 
and then by a forced 
march join General 
Nogack the following 
day. As for ourselves 
—my English friend 
and I—we also leave 
to-morrow." 

They shook hands, 
and said "Good-night." 
For all that, it was 
some time before either 
Konieff or Rashleigh 
fell asleep. Both rea¬ 
lised that they were on 
the eve of stupendous 
events. And it seemed 
that the Grand Duke 
Paul of Irben was incon¬ 
tinently rash. 

{To be continued.) 


FIQ.4. 


A Fretwork Problem. {See page 79.) 


Solution. —The carpenter mast divide and cut the fretwork as shown by the dotted lines in fig. 2 . 
together to make the two oval panels, as shown in figs. 3 and 4 by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H. 


He can then fit the pieces 


Answers to Riddles. 

{See page 80.) 

I* Tar-tar. 2. A Bat. 
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A Back-Blocks 
Christmas Adventure. 



O F course, there are no bushrangers in Australia 
nowadays : the police have got the country too 
well in hand for that. But in my young days 
there were several gangs, and we had plenty of 
excitement. My father’s station was at a place called 
Towindra, in Victoria—not very far from the district which 
afterwards became notorious through the depredations 
of the Kelly gang. I could tell you some yarns about 
Ned and Dan Kelly, and their sister Kate—and those other 
two scoundrels, Steve Hart and Joe Byrne—if I had time. 
All Victoria—and all Australia, for a couple of years—rang 
with their exploits. But you must not run away with the 
idea that they were heroes. There has been a great deal 
of romantic nonsense written about the Kellys, and they 
were nothing more or less than common thieves—cattle- 
and horse-stealers—until they became murderers and 
outlaws with a big price upon their heads. 

What I have set out to tell you in this yarn is about my 
own experience, and one that made me look very foolish 
at the time. So if you want to hear anything about Ned 
Kelly, Power, Morgan, or “ Captain ” Moonlight, or other 
well-known Victorian bushrangers, you must wait until a 
more convenient season. 

Towindra Station was situated on a creek that ran into 
the Murray River, in the north-west corner of our State. 
It was a pretty locality, and my father was making good 
progress with his stock. He had come out from England 
a dozen years before I was born, so that both my younger 
brother Frank and myself were “ natives.” Our big 
brother Harry, who had been born in the old country, 
was in business in Melbourne, and we saw little of him at 
Towindra. 

Frank and I ran wild about the station until I was getting 
on for nine and he had turned seven. Then my father 
decided to have a tutor for us. He got one from Melbourne, 
a Mr. McLean, and a jolly decent chap he turned out to 
be. He could ride and shoot, and was what we called a 
good “ bushman ”; and, in addition to these qualities, he 
was an excellent teacher and disciplinarian. Those were 
jolly days on the station. You have to be an Australian 
boy, brought up in the bush, with your own pony and your 
own gun, to know what life really is l 

Now you’ll say that I’m “ shouting ” ; that I'm like 
all Australians: I can’t imagine any country better than 
my own. Well, I’ve seen a few since I left Towindra ; I’ve 
knocked about a bit both East and West; but Victoria 
has always seemed to me to be the most beautiful country 
that God ever planted. I’m an Australian, I am, and a 
Victorian, and I never want to be anything better. 

About that Christmas bushranging adventure ?—Here 
goes, then ; I thought you’d pull me up pretty soon. 

It was when I was fourteen, and growing up into a tall 
lad, that my father thought of sending me down to a big 
school in Melbourne. Mr. McLean had done well with 
Frank and me ; he had knocked a good deal of learning 
and a little sense into our thick heads ; but a year or so of 


How the Bushrangers came to Towindra. 

By “ SOUTHERN CROSS.” 

schooling among boys of my own age and older ones would 
no doubt be beneficial. Frank could follow me there, 
perhaps, a year later. So it was decided that after Christmas 
I should pack up and go. 

You may depend upon it that, this decision having been 
arrived at, I determined to have a real good holiday that 
Christmas. My chum, Jack Standish, whose father owned 
a station adjoining ours, was with me in this respect, and 
we had many confabulations as to what we should do. 
Jack was keen on a long bush trip, but this was knocked 
on the head by the fact that there had been trouble with 
the blackfellows up-country. It wasn’t particularly safe to 
go far afield just then. 

What to do we knew not, until one day, a w^eek or two 
before Christmas, my father announced that there was going 
to be a big dance at our station. We had a big barn—one 
of the largest in our part of Victoria, I should say—and it 
could hold a party of forty people easily. The Standishes 
were coming, the O’Rourkes from Wanna-Wanna, the 
Richardsons from Appleford, and seme others. It w T as 
going to be a big round-up, and Towindra meant to rise 
to the occasion and celebrate the event. 

Jack and I discussed the coming dance and the general 
festivities, for there were to be special arrangements for 
the entertainment of the youngsters. It looked like being 
a royal holiday after all, and you may imagine how it 
took away my breath when Jack made his daring sugges¬ 
tion. 

“ Why not give them a surprise, Ted ! ” he said, looking 
at me out of a comer of his eye. " What do you say to 
our fixing up a little plan of our own and springing it on 
them suddenly ? ” 

” What do you mean ? ” I asked, for I gathered that 
he had something sketched out in his mind. 

“ Come along out to the creek,” he answered ; ” we can 
talk secretly there.” 

He had put up his pony in the stables, having ridden 
over before lunch, so we strolled casually across the paddock 
and through the siip-rails to the muddy little stream that 
belonged to our station. Then, as we flung ourselves on 
the bank, Jack unfolded his scheme. 

“ You remember what happened at Carberry last 
month ? ” he said. 

I nodded. The little township had been successfully 
” stuck up ” by four men, and the bank had been relieved 
of a large sum in cash. There had been no bloodshed ; 
the bushrangers had done their work quietly and speedily, 
and had made off to the hills with their booty before the 
police troopers could get wind of the affair. 

“You see how dead easy that job was,” went on Jack. 
” You’ve only to show a revolver and say ‘ Bail up l ’ and 
every one puts up his hands at once.” 

" Well ? ” I said, after a brief pause. ” What of that ? 
You’re not thinking of turning bushranger, are you ? ” 

Jack’s eyes gleamed with amusement. ” I am I ” he 
answered. “ And you’re going to be one, too, if you’ve got 
pluck enough ! ” 

And then, seeing my bewilderment, he went on to tell 
me what was in his mind. This was nothing less than to 
play a practical joke on the Christmas party who were 
coming to Towindra. When they were ail gathered 
together in the barn and the festivities were at their height. 



A BACK-BLOCKS CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE 


Jack and I, with another fellow to be chosen later—possibly 
Harry O’Rourke, a madcap Irishman, ready for any wild 
prank—would make our appearance at the door and 
44 stick ” them up. It would be a scare for the moment, 
and there wouldn’t be any danger, as the men of the party 
would not have their firearms on them. Anyway, we 
shouldn’t run any risk as it was not intended to keep up the 
joke long. 

“ It’ll be great fun,” concluded Jack. ” What do you 
say ? ” 

*' I’m in it,” I said ; ” and I’m sure Harry O’Rourke will 
join us. I dare say Dad’ll make a fuss afterwards, but we 
must chance that. I’m being bundled off to school soon 
after Christmas, so I shan’t mind much.” 

44 Right oh 1 ” said Jack. “ That’s settled then. I’ll 
see Harry’ as soon as I can and we’ll fix all the details.” 

The days between our meeting and the Christmas dance 


“At the entrance to the barn . . . stood a tall man . . . with a 
revolver in each hand. The weapons were levelled at the huddled group 
of dancers.” (.See page 156.) 
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A BACK-BLOCKS CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE 


enough for us that our surprise visit had been successful. 
We were evidently in command of the situation. Bush¬ 
rangers did such daring things in those days, sometimes 
single-handed, that the cry of “ Bail up ! ” or “ Hands up 1 " 
accompanied by the menace of a revolver, was usually 
enough to do the trick. 

“ I’m Thunderbolt 1 ” announced Jack, giving the name 
of a desperado who had been terrorising the neighbouring 
colony of New South Wales. “ You can chuck your purses 
and your necklaces on the floor. My mate ’ll pick ’em up.” 

And actually some of the frightened people did so. But 
neither Harry nor I stirred from our places. 

“That’s all right,”, said Jack. “And now, as we’ve 
come to the dance, we’d like to stay and join you. Perhaps 
Edith won’t mind tuning up again ? ” 

He snatched off his mask and beard as he spoke, and 
there was a shout of “ You young rascal 1 ” Then there 
was a rush for us, and we just escaped through the door 
in time, banging it to behind us. 

In another moment we had gained the shelter of the 
stable, and, hidden in a loose-box, we heard the scurry of 
feet as one or two of the men ran past in search of us. 
But the chase did not 
continue long. Our pur¬ 
suers soon returned to 
the barn to rejoin the 
company, and we were 
able to make our change 
unmolested. 

In view of my father’s 
face, of which I had 
caught a glimpse as Jack 
unmasked, I deemed it 
prudent to wait a little 
before returning to our 
guests. I suggested, 
therefore, that Jack and 
Harry should go along 
first and see how the 
land lay. If we had 
not carried the joke too 
far all would be for¬ 
given. It was Christmas 
time—a season of prac¬ 
tical joking; nobody 
could be seriously angry with us for having hoaxed them. For 
myself, I could only wish that my father’s sense of humour 
was as fully developed as I knew other people's to be. 

Jack and Harry were away quite a long time. As I 
crouched in my corner of the loose-box I began to wonder 
if our plans had, after all, gone astray, and if my two com¬ 
panions were literally “ catching it ” at the hands of their 
respective parents. Quite half an hour had elapsed before 
I dared to venture forth. To my astonishment as I peered 
out of the doorway, the music at the barn had stopped; 
there was a strange silence over the place. Then, 
suddenly, I heard a woman’s shrill shriek. 

What on earth had happened ? I darted swiftly across 
the intervening ground and gained the back of the barn, 
where was a little window through which I could obtain a 
glimpse of the interior. Had I had any suspicion of what 
had occurred in my absence, and had I kept a weather eye 
lifting, 1 might have seen a man posted on the steps of our 
veranda. 1 was to see him later, but at that moment 1 
was all curiosity to know why the music had ceased and 
why that shriek had been given. 

Holding on by a rainfall pipe that ran down the wall I 
got abreast of the window and peeped in. The scene that 
met my gaze was startling in the extreme. There at the 
entrance to the bam, facing me, stood a tall man with his 
mask off and with a revolver in each hand. The weapons 
were levelled at the huddled group of dancers fronting him. 
Another man, also wearing a low-brimmed slouch hat, was 
stooping on the floor and picking up the various purses 
and articles of jewellery that had been flung down. This 
time it was no practical joke. The bushrangers —real ones, 
without a doubt—had come to Towindra l 


I gave a hurried glance round the place before I slipped 
down from my perch, and saw Jack Standish leaning against 
the piano close to his sister. Harry was nowhere to be 
seen. I saw, too, my father and Mr. Standish, each of them 
with his hands held high above his head. 

The moment I had realised what had happened I knew 
that it was up to me to get help. My pony, “ Captain/’ 
was in his stable, and if I could get clear of the station 
he would carry me swiftly to the police barracks some six 
miles away. 

I looked carefully round as I stood in the shadow of the 
bam, and now noted the figure of the bushranger who had 
been put to guard the house. Fortunately there was enough 
darkness and cover for me to slip across the intervening 
ground in safety. In a few seconds I was in the stables 
again, and was soon busy saddling “ Captain.” 

Well, there’s no need to make a long story of it. I did 
get clear. Leading “ Captain ” along the grass, I gained 
the paddock, and, when I had covered some distance, I 
put him to the gallop. 

At Coonabarra, where the barracks were placed, I told 
my startling story, and soon a force of police troopers were 

riding back with me to 
Towindra. As the alarm 
had been given so early 
there was every reason 
to hope that the gang 
would be caught in time. 

And so it proved. My 
escape had not been 
detected ; the bush¬ 
rangers believed that 
they had corralled every 
one at the station and 
were without any suspi¬ 
cion that retribution 
was on their track. At 
the moment we arrived, 
the sound of music was 
borne to our ears. The 
bushrangers, following 
the custom of many of 
their kind, were indulg¬ 
ing in bravado and were 
making their victims 
dance, play, and sing for their amusement. The third bush¬ 
ranger who had been left on guard was not to be seen. 
The station was apparently deserted. 

When the police surrounded the bam and forced their 
way in they took all three men by surprise. As I peeped 
in through the doorway (for no policeman was going to 
keep me out of the fun !), I saw Edith Standish still at the 
piano. She was playing the air of an old Scottish song 
which one of the guests was then singing. 

The song stopped abruptly as the Inspector and his men 
broke in. All the bushrangers were taken by surprise, 
and though one of them fired off his revolver the shot went 
wide to the roof and no harm was done. The three were 
overpowered and secured. 

And that’s the end of it all. Our unwelcome visitors 
to Towindra underwent trial in due course and were 
sentenced to good long terms of imprisonment. They 
were not very well-known bushrangers, by the way, so 
I can’t lay claim to having helped to capture any of those 
bush “ heroes ” whose names figure so often in the story¬ 
books. They were quite second-rate desperadoes, but 
from the fuss that was made over my share in the business 
you would have thought that one of them was the grea 
Morgan himself. 

Yes, I got a good “ wigging ” from the governor for 
playing that practical joke with Jack and Harry. He 
had to get that off his chest. But 1 got also a grip of the 
hand and a quiet, “ Well done, Ted. That was a plucky 
ride of yours,” that meant a good deal to me. And Mr. 
Standish, Jack’s father, came down handsomely with a 
gold watch, so what with that and a few other tributes, 
1 did jolly well out of the scrape. 


A BIT OF SHARP PRACTICE. 
I. 



“ Look, Pompey I There’s a beautiful great tortoise; don’t run too 
fast or you’ll frighten him.” 
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School Etiquette. 

Customs that are Unwritten Laws at Winchester, Eton, Harrow, etc. 

By E. BAYFORD HARRISON. 

Part II. 


M ARLBOROUGH professes to have no peculiar boy I enjoyed the fun of it, and felt afterwards that I had 

customs to record. On the other hand, Sher- now myself a position in the House and was no longer 

borne says, frankly: “We have, of course, a mere individual, but the part of a whole.” So the 

countless customs and points of etiquette— Sherborne boy endorses the moral which I have drawn 

so many that it is difficult to pick out the most interesting in the early part of this paper. 

ones. The majority of them deal with what the Like Marlborough, Uppingham does not claim to have 
' bloods * (that is to say, boys who in some way have much of special etiquette. 44 Trouser pockets have been 

w’on distinction forbidden for some years, and there is no restriction 

11 . in the school) on the use of jacket pockets. Jackets are always worn 

are privileged to buttoned, except, of course, the Eton jackets worn by the 

do. That only smaller boys on Sundays ; and trousers are always turned 

the 4 bloods * up. Straw hats are worn all the year round. . . . School 

11 f may put their pncpostors may carry umbrellas, and wear silk hats on 

! hands in their Sundays. Tie-pins and grey flannel trousers are worn only 

1 1 pockets and by those who are in a high enough position to do so. 

m brush their hair Every one walks on the pavements in the High Street, 

ljj/1 back, is an or- taking the pavement on the south side, except in the 

dinary rule, case of one House . . . which is privileged to walk on the 

which I suppose north side. 

can be found in 44 The way of awarding colours is remarkable. After 

other schools. a match, the captain of whatever game is being played 

A rather inter- remains on the field and calls by name the player who is 

esting point of to receive his colours. He comes out of the pavilion to his 

etiquette is that captain, who ties liis silk scarf round the recipient’s waist 

only * bloods * and shakes him by the hand. Football, cricket, and 

‘*1 say, Ceesar, he’s got inside! ,f niay carry their hockey colours are given in the above way, but are posted 

sweaters down on the school boards if given at any time other than after 

to the field by hanging them over their backs and knotting a match. Fives and running colours are always posted, 
the sleeves round their necks. Special tables at the possibly because the sash or scarf is not included in the 

tuck-shop are provided for the ‘ bloods * ; and before colours for these.” 

chapel every morning many of them congregate under a As regards Clifton, I am bidden to notice that it is 

certain archway in the cloisters, to talk for a minute or two 44 referred to by its members always as ‘ The School ’— 

before going in to chapel. This place is reserved for them, though legally it is ‘ Clifton College *—never 4 The College.’ ” 
and no one else would dream of waiting about there.” There are seven rules of etiquette at Clifton 44 which must 
The writer of this excellent letter remarks that there be observed: (i) Only Sixths, Football 4 Caps’ and Cricket 
is a foolish side to some of these privileges. 44 Perhaps 4 Colours ’ may put their hands in trouser pockets, or wear 

the most interesting custom is that of 4 bumphing ’ which grey flannel trousers in the winter terms. ( 2 ) Only * Caps ’ 

obtains in our house. Other houses have similar and 4 Colours ’ may turn up the collar of the blazer. This 

ceremonies, but I can only give you details of ours. privilege, in the case of a cricket 4 Colour,’ holds, unless he 

' Bumphing * is a sort of initiation of a new boy. On the is in the First Eleven, only in the summer term, but in the 

second Wednesday of the term all the boys (except the case of a 4 Cap ’ till the next Christmas term, when the 

top ten in the House, who have studies) take ofi their ' Cap ’ must be regained. ( 3 ) In the summer term, when- 

coats and collars in the day-room in the evening, and the ever any player makes fifty runs in a game, he is entitled 

ceremony begins. Each new boy is matched with a boy to be clapped by all those in the Close, who must stand 

about his own size and strength, and is first of all 4 rushed ’ up while so doing. ( 4 ) If a batsman is bowled, it is extremely 

by this boy. The new boy may do anything he likes— bad form to clap. ( 5 ) The school never cheer during foot- 

bit with his fist, bite, kick—anything. But the other ball matches. Clapping only is allowed. ( 6 ) The Sixth 

may only catch hold of him. After the new boy has been have the privilege of appearing in chapel on Sunday in 
4 rushed ’ the other boys close in, and carry him 



(still struggling) to the 4 bumph,’ or 4 bumph- 
basket,’ which is a large basket usually in¬ 
tended for waste-paper. It is about five feet by 
three by three. The new boy is then carried 
round the room in the 4 bumph ’ on the 
Moulders of the other boys, and finally 
dropped ’ to the ground for a distance of 
about four feet. 

44 It sounds tremendously dangerous, but 
never since I have been at school has a 
boy been hurt, and I have never heard of 
such an accident occurring. After the 
‘ bumphing ’ the usual singing of songs by the 
new boys and the more junior boys begins. 
I think that the whole of this custom is 



very good, and I know that as a new 


“Hammer away at his back, Pompey, and I’ll nip him if he comes out. 1 
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SCHOOL ETIQUETTE 


A BIT OF SHARP PRACTICE. 
IV. 



“What’s to be done, Caesar? He won’t come 
out I ” 

** Look here, Pompey, you take hold of him and 
fly up, and then let him drop ; that’ll crack him ! ” 

morning coats. This is a custom, not a rule. ( 7 ) A master 
is never ' capped ’ if met in sight of the school buildings.” 

Rossall, one of the northern schools, has a few quaint 
customs. My informant on these matters says that: 
“ I have been at Rossall myself for just over twelve years, 
and I find it difficult to distinguish between old customs 
and natural habits peculiar to human beings generally as 
a class ! However ... I may say that Rossall boys too, 
always, or nearly always, have their hands in their pockets. 
Further, whenever they walk about—not singly—they 
always * link arms ’ one with another. There is an 
unwritten law of the school, of comparatively recent stand¬ 
ing, which forbids more than four abreast thus linked 
together. Again, if anyone has occasion to walk about the 
quad in preparation hours, he always carries a book of 
some description under his arm—always shut, never open 
—the idea being that, provided he is in contact with a 
book, he is sure to be working his hardest. Of course, at 
such a time, boys are not allowed to walk about ad lib., 
but they often have occasion to cross from one house to 
another.” 

We may be forgiven if we exclaim at this pocket custom. 
Here it is again, in a letter from 
another northern school, namely, 
that of Sedbergh. 44 For a new 
boy to put any hand in any 
pocket is unmistakable * side ' ; as 
is the wearing of such things as 
tie-pins and wrist-watches. Trouser 
pockets may be used after a year, 
and fourth-term fellows are allowed 
the use of tie-pins, etc. . . . The new 
boy wears an Eton collar, which he 
must not wear under his coat, for 
thus it would resemble a 4 charity ’ ; 
a pointed collar is granted to those 
who have distinguished themselves, 
or have attained some special status, 
as an intermediate, before they reach 
the final glory of the * stick-up,’ 
only to be worn by prefects, members 
of Fifteen, Eleven, and Eight, and 
the Sixth Form. . . . School pre¬ 
fects are the only ones who can use 
umbrellas ; they stand by the touch- 
line in a school match, while the 
rest of the school is railed off. . . . 

The blazer collar should not be 
turned up at first. . . . 

” The use of overcoats is greatly 
discouraged unless it is raining (and 


it often is) ; and of gloves, too, except for goal-keeping and 
snow-balling. All new boys have to swim their 
‘ eight/ i.e. eight lengths of the bath, or they must 
turn up at the baths each 4 long break.’ ... In most 
houses everybody is turned out to 4 Yard Soccer ’ in the 
winter terms in spare time. 4 Winder,' the hill north of 
the school, is the recognised form of exercise for those not 
playing football, though there is no fixed exercise in tho 
summer term. The wearing of caps is not favoured except 
in one house.” 

A run to the top of Winder is, to the personal knowledge 
of the present writer, no small feat ; an ascent of over a 
thousand feet, and a swim of eight lengths of the bath, 
are methods of exercise of the greatest value. The 
trout streams of Sedbergh do not permit of swimming 
matches ; therefore the bath is a necessity. Though the 
wearing of caps is unusual at this school, yet straw hats 
are to be seen in summer. 

Malvern is still but a juvenile in the family of Public 
Schools. The Highest Authority writes thus : 44 One of 
the traditions is that school prefects are alone allowed 
to carry walking-sticks, and are alone allowed crested 
paper with the address wiitten on it. Coloured socks 
and brogue shoes must not be worn until a boy has 
been here a year. The whole school have to walk 
round the senior cricket ground, immediately after Sun¬ 
day evening chapel, in straw hats during the summer 
term. Hands cannot be placed in trouser pockets until 
a boy has been here two years. Prefects wear straw hats 
unless they have a colour; then they wear a special 
cap.” 

At Cranleigh we find that there are no rules 44 with regard 
to style of dress. Boys are not allowed to walk about 
with their hands in their pockets, such an offence being 
punishable by drill. One of the oldest school pastimes 
is termed 4 mobbing/ As its name might suggest, it 
originated in a game of football being played after school, 
in which sometimes as many as a hundred took part, 
playing for either side just as they chose. Although the 
actual game has not been played in recent years, ! the 
traditional name mobbing is still applied to kicking a ball 
at goal. 4 Come and mob,’ is still the remark of a boy who 
can find nothing to do. 

44 Another traditional game is known as 4 pali.’ It was 
usual, when extremely wet weather prevented any football, 
for the whole school to go for a run. Boys who were not 
particularly talented at running were excused it, to put 
on rubber shoes and play football on a small ground at 
the side of one of our regular 
pitches. From the marshy state 
of the ground it derived its name 
4 pali,' from 4 palus/ the Latin 
for a marsh. The game was found 
such excellent practice for forwards 
that it was encouraged by the 
games master, and it is now quite 
a recognised game, the 4 marshy 
pitch,’ however, being superseded 
by an asphalt court. . . . 

“ Perhaps it might be of interest 
to note that our main entrance is 
only used by boys on two occasions : 
their arrival at the beginning of 
the term, and their departure at 
the end of it. Prefects alone are 
privileged to be an exception to 
this rule. . . . There are a variety 
of words and names peculiar to the 
school. Amongst them is the name 
for a certain drink at the tuck 
shop which is termed 4 an ordinary.’ 
It consists of raspberry vinegar and 
sherbet.” 

From another college comes a 
courteous and delightful letter. It 
informs me that 44 most of the 
Haileybury laws are written some- 


V. 





“Go up as far as you can, Pompey, and 
mind you don’t look down or you’ll get 
giddy.” 
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“ Hooray!” 


where ” ; doubtless in documents inaccessible to the 
general student. My informant goes on to tell me of 
various customs which are akin to, but differ from, 
those of other great schools. Everywhere the New Boy 
has a rather rough time of it. At Hailey bury, new 
boys 44 have to wear their caps over their eyes, showing 
no hair. Their coats have to be buttoned always. After 
a year, they 4 wear side '—i.e. cap on back of head, coat 
may be unbuttoned. After two years they may wear 
a button-hole. There are various rules about dress. A 
tie-pin is restricted to members of Fifteen, Eleven, 
and Second Eleven; the sole exception being on 
Ascension Day, when the rules are relaxed.” I wish that 
the reason for this curious exception was explained by my 
informant. 

" The cloisters outside the chapel bave seats, but no 
one is allowed to sit on them. 4 Colours ’ don't wear a 
cap during the football term if they are football 4 colours,' 
nor in cricket term if cricket 4 colours,’ when they are 
changed. Every one else must wear a cap when changed ; 
and at any other time, both out of doors and in 
dormitories. 

" The colours are given on Sunday, and the privilege 
of not wearing a cap does not come into force till the 
following Tuesday. Black socks are worn by every¬ 
one in the College except prefects. Walking arm-in-arm 
is discouraged except among the great.” 

The writer of this letter goes on : 

Is the term 4 New Governor’ pecu¬ 
liar to Haileybury ? it signifies a 
person not 4 wearing side ’ (i.e. in his 
first year). In common, I think, with 
other schools, it is a crime to speak of 
‘ Haileybury,' but only of 4 College ’— 
except on the football field, when 
‘ College ’ is a crime, and 4 School ’ is the 
etiquette.” 

May I hazard the notion that a boy 
hardly recognises that there are other 
schools than his own ? To each of them 
Clifton or Haileybury is just a geographical 
expression ; there is but one 44 College ” 
in the world—namely, his own. Here is 
indicated the esprit de corps of British 
public school life which he will cherish 
all his days. 

New Governors ’ may not be fagged 
during the first fortnight. On Sundays 
the chapel bell rings at five minutes 


to three for the servants’ chapel; and new boys 

are always told that it is a special new boys’ service 
on the first Sunday, and always go down to 

chapel and have to be turned back. At football 
matches the Sixth are allowed a special side to 

watch. Masters are saluted by raising the hand to the 

shoulder. . . .” 

From Cheltenham College comes the remark that perhaps 
the boys’ most curious custom is that of 44 linking.” We 
have heard of it before, at Rossall, where only four abreast 
are allowed to link ; at Cheltenham only three abreast 
are permitted, “ and must all link with the same arm. 
It is not the custom to link with other houses than your 
own until you are high up in the school. . . . We also 
have a custom of wearing ribbon bow-ties (of 
various colours) on the day you first receive your 
particular colours; this applies to house and college 
colours; these ties are also worn on the morning 
of a match. On the last Sunday of the term all boys 
who are leaving wear these ties, but for evening chapel 
they must wear house ties. Before chapel we have 
a system known as 4 promming'; the whole college 
4 proms ' outside the chapel until led inside by a college 
prefect.” 

The chief and most frequented thoroughfare in the town 
of Cheltenham is the Promenade ; no doubt the college 
44 promming ” derives its origin from the pretty boulevard- 
like street of shady trees, the gay shops, and number of 
smart pedestrians. 

My young friends who have answered my queries so 
kindly may like to know that, in the United States, customs 
similar to their own are in vogue. A Professor of Greek 
in Princeton University writes to me thus : 44 Regarding 
the topic of the article you have in mind, each of the six 
or seven hundred schools and colleges over here has its 
own peculiar customs, some of them interesting, others 
childish and without known origin. ... In general, our 
scholars wear no distinctive costume, but almost every¬ 
where certain restrictions are placed upon the freedom 
of the college 4 freshmen,' or first-year men, both in 
the matter of dress and regarding deportment. Here 
at Princeton, for example, freshmen are required to 
wear scanty black caps, covering the tops of their 
heads, a black knit * sweater' under their coat, and 
inoffensive outer garments. They may not wear coloured 
socks. They are not allowed to walk in a certain street 
in town.” 

It is pleasant to know that traditions like to those of our 
own country are kept up amongst our American cousins in 
their schools and universities. 


VII. 



“You let him drop too hard, Pompey ; he’s smashed all to bits; only 
a leg left—let’s divide it.” 
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Allied Aviators’ Adventures in the Great War. 

By T. W. WILKINSON. 

III. The Biter Bit—An Adventurous Flight—A Drop from the Clouds. 


THE BITER BIT. 

AS either British, and, if so, which ? 

A few miles east of one of our planes, which, 
though then nearly 10,000 feet from the ground, 
was still climbing, two machines—a biplane 
and a monoplane—had come into view. At first a con¬ 
siderable distance had separated the far-off strangers, the 
biplane having a good lead, but it rapidly decreased, and 
the monoplane, apparently a British Morane, would 
evidently soon overtake the other, great as was its hurry. 
What, then, was the nationality of the faster machine ? 

Soon was all doubt on this point dispelled. Of a 
sudden, when only about a mile away, the monoplane 
changed its position, affording the pilot and the observer 
above a momentary glimpse of its top wing. That was 
enough. The Iron Cross 1 A German, undoubtedly l 

It was, in fact, a Fokker, a number of which new-comers 
had been spreading death and destruction among our 
machines farther south. In charge of a “ star ” pilot, it 
had been sent to this sector of the front to put “ go ” 
into the other German machines. And already it had 
made a decent score, since it had driven off three of our 
planes and wounded a pilot to boot. The element of 
surprise was still in its favour. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, the pilot of the machine 
above acted as five centuries earlier acted one of those 
knights who rode through Clairemarais Forest, ready to 
kill or chase any man if he dared declare himself the enemy. 
He prepared to attack. 

Down went the nose of his machine till it was nearly 
vertical, and he and his observer descended at a rate that 
was too much for the air-speed register, graded though 
it was to 160 miles per hour. It indicated the maximum 
in a fraction of a second, and then stuck, boggled, exhausted, 
unable farther to go. Here was clear warning that the 
whole machine was in danger of crumpling up under the 
strain. But what matter ? 

Meanwhile, things had happened below. The German, 
getting within 50 yards of the poor little biplane, had 
sprayed it with bullets, some of which had found the 
traditional billet. Three had entered the observer’s arm— 
lortunately, without striking a bone—and a " lucky one ” 
had gone through the main petrol tank, which had conse¬ 
quently begun to shed its precious contents over the pilot 
and the observer. 

Just as the Hun reopened fire, with a view to finishing 
off the half-completed job, the rescuer dropped behind, 
pulling level within twenty yards of him. And a moment 


later the two Germans had the surprise of their lives. 
Intent upon sending the English machine in front of them 
to earth, they did not see that another was swooping down 
upon them from the clouds. Their first intimation of its 
proximity was a sharp, staccato ” Ta, ta, ta, ta . . . ” 
followed by the “ Phew 1 phew ! ” of twenty rounds of 
lead. Then, and then only, did they realise that the 
biter was bit. 

Abandoning the chase with a left-hand turn, the Hun 
passed directly below the new-comer, and began making 
rings round it, the while the other did complete circles 
in about twice its own length. And this was not funny to 
the Englishmen—not a bit. For such was the speed of 
their plane that the centrifugal force swung the machine- 
gun off its mounting, and the observer, try as he would, 
could not pull it square. 

Then the Hun dived headlong, and new anxieties arose. 
Was he going to try the cuttle-fish trick ? Did he intend at 
an opportune moment to eject a cloud of black smoke, 
under cover of which he hoped to give his pursuers the 
slip ? Only the previous week an English machine had been 
hot on the track of a German, when the pursued had baffled 
the pursuer by the smoke device, and, plunging into a 
cotton-wool mist, had escaped. 

Or was it the Hun’s game to draw our machine over a 
special anti-aircraft gun—an “ Archibald ”—and so cripple 
it or bring it down altogether ? Who did not know the 
story of a certain captain—how he was lured over an 
“ Archibald,” how he got so close to his adversary that he 
could see the whites of his eyes, how he put his hand on 
the trigger of his machine-gun, and how at that moment, 
before he could fire, a splinter of steel flew from one of 
the puff-balls sent from below, and made the hand on the 
trigger useless ? 

Still, the English pilot did not shirk the ordeal. On 
the contrary, he, too, dived, and his observer, having got 
the machine-gun back into position, gave the German the 
remaining part of a drum of cartridges. 

Presently, at a height of 7,000 feet, the Fokker plunged 
like a bird struck in flight, and then fell to earth—first 
upside down, then turning over and over in loops and 
cart-wheels, then sideways, then head first. 

In the trenches below, along a frontage of four miles, men 
had watched the combat with breathless interest, and had 
cheered wildly at the result. There was still a good deal 
of cheering, in fact, when the soldiers in one stretch made 
a dash for their dug-outs, convinced that the falling 
machine would strike their bit of the line, destroying the 
parapet and killing anybody on the spff:. 
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So, in truth, it seemed. But the doomed Fokker, its 
propeller revolving to the last, landed on the top of a dug- 
out, and, though that was composed of trunks of trees, 
topped with 3 feet of earth, went through it as the lady 
rider in the circus goes through the paper hoop. Then, 
continuing its course, it buried its nose in the bottom, 
leaving part of its tail protruding through the hole in the 
roof. It had dropped two miles in 37 seconds 1 

Of the four men who were in the dug-out at the 
time the Fokker burst into it, not one escaped uninjured. 
But, fortunately, the wounds were not serious in any 
case. 

Next day the pilot of the victorious machine, on visiting 
the dug-out, mainly for the purpose of obtaining a souvenir, 
found that the crosses on the wings of the Fokker had 
already disappeared. It is not every day that such relics 
are within reach of front-line men l 

* * * 

AN ADVENTUROUS FLIGHT. 

When the chiefs of the French flying service decided 
to raid Friedrichshafen, on Lake Constance, they at once 
chose as their instrument Eug&ne Gilbert, the “ Man 
Bird/* Who more fitted to undertake such an enterprise ? 
His tour of France, flight from Paris to the Baltic, and 
other long-distance journeys of pre-war times would alone 
have sufficed specially to qualify him for the raiding exploit. 
But since then he had earned another nickname, “ Killer of 
Bodies,” and had, besides, engaged in many a duel which, 
if not always successful, had further demonstrated his 
boundless courage. 

One chase in particular had nearly rounded off his 
brilliant career. He attacked a German machine mounted 
with two guns, which copiously sprayed him with lead, 
ultimately wounding him in both hands and knocking his 
mitrailleuse off its stand. Nevertheless, he continued to 
work his piece till it jammed. What then ? Flight 
seemed the only course open. But at that moment 
the Hun, running out of ammunition, drew off, and 
Gilbert was able to return to his lines without undignified 
haste. 

The gallant aviator consequently set off alone, liberally 
supplied with bombs and petrol, to raid the Zeppelin 
hangars at Friedrichshafen—one of the biggest aerial blows 
made at Germany in the first year of the war. 

His mission Accomplished, he took the route for home 
in joyous mood. Suddenly he started. The petrol was 



"The Fokker plunged like a bird struck in flight, and 
then fell to earth.” 



cartridges.” 

not reaching the charging reservoir 1 What, then, was 
wrong ? That was plain—a part of the pump was lost. 
Quickly he glanced at the level, and then partly regained 
his high spirits. The consumption was 20 litres per hour, 
and, as he had 30 litres in the reservoir, and could at his 
present speed reach French soil in an hour and a half, all 
might yet be well. 

Vain hope ! In a few minutes the mean speed fell con¬ 
siderably, and in consequence Gilbert became more uneasy 
than before. Should he take a short cut by crossing over 
Schaffhausen ? No ; he belonged to a nation which was 
fighting for the independence of the people, and he could 
not, therefore, violate the neutrality of Switzerland. 
Better far rise to a great height, and thus reduce the con¬ 
sumption of petrol. So he mounted to about 8,000 feet, 
and, though he suffered greatly from the cold, held steadily 
on his way. 

As he calculated the minutes and the litres for the 
thousandth time a cry of joy escaped him. Through a 
break in the clouds he saw, with startling suddenness, a 
distant prospect of part of his beloved country. Alsace— 
Belfort —la Patrie 1 Where, then, was P6goud, who had 
been ordered to meet him ? Where—ah 1 There was an 
abrupt silence ; the song of the motor had ceased I 

Deeply chagrined, Gilbert looked for a landing-place. 
Directly below him was the Rhine ; to the right, Germany ; 
to the left, Switzerland. Immediately he planed to the 
left, hoping to land in a hospitable meadow, and be allowed 
to remain there undisturbed while he decanted the small 
quantity of petrol necessary for him to reach France, now 
so near. Five minutes would be sufficient, and then he 
would continue his journey. 

But it was ordained that he should fail that day. 
Exactly nine minutes after he leaped to the ground he was 
a prisoner of war, doomed, apparently, to be interned in 
Switzerland till the proclamation of peace. 

Difficult was it, how'ever, to keep him caged for long. 
According to German newspapers, he was bent from the 
first on escape, and was soon caught slipping away disguised 
as an old woman—perhaps a fiction circulated with a view 
to increasing the surveillance of the Swiss authorities. 
He was well out of the way (so they may have argued), 
this “ Killer of Boches 1 ” 

At all events, the intrepid pilot, after a short sojourn 
in Switzerland, slipped his captors, and crossed the frontier 

12 
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at Annemasse, where he took train to Paris. He arrived 
in the capital dressed in a suit of plain clothes, and without 
anything by which he could be identified, except his Cross 
of War. 

Great was the reception given him in the capital. What 
consternation, then, when the Government decided that he 
must return to his prison-house in Switzerland 1 Had 
he not given his parole in writing that he would not attempt 
to escape, and if he had done so, could he in honour claim 
to be free ? “ I gave my 
parole,* 1 replied the gallant 
pilot, “ but twenty-four 
hours before I escaped, I 
formally withdrew it.’* 

Then it was discovered 
that, though this state¬ 
ment was accurate, the let¬ 
ter withdrawing the parole 
was not actually delivered 
to the Swiss commander 
till after the escape, Sun¬ 
day having intervened 
between the time of post¬ 
ing and that when it 
reached the addressee. So 
the order was confirmed : 

“ Back to Switzerland ! ” 

Naturally, Gilbert was 
terribly crestfallen at this 
disappointment. But he 
soon began planning anew, 
and next time he made no 
mistakes. One day he ar¬ 
rived—precisely how was his 
secret—at Lyons, whence, 
having been provided by a 
friend with a suit of uni¬ 
form, he proceeded to 
Paris, there to be acclaimed 
by an immense crowd. 

A friend who greeted him 
remarked that he had be¬ 
come very thin. 

” It has been necessary to bring off some flesh,** he said 
gaily, “ and so I have been on a special dietary for three 
months. Otherwise I should not have been able to pass 
through the pipes of the barracks at Zurich.” 

m * * 

A DROP FROM THE CLOUDS. 

High above the French lines swung a ” sausage *' balloon, 
in which was a lieutenant observing for a battery engaged 
in defending Verdun. Intent upon his task, he noticed 
nothing unusual till he was struck by the increasing size of 
the troops he was watching. In a few seconds, as it seemed, 
they had become giants in comparison with their former 
height. A moment’s glance around, and he realised the 
truth—the steel hawser connecting the “ sausage ** with the 
earth had parted, probably through having been struck by 
a shell, and he was now drifting towards the enemy’s lines. 

Below, on the French side, there was a strange calm. 
As the message, “The ‘ sausage * is off 1 ” had passed 


along the lines, thousands of men had looked up amazed, 
and now fire was generally suspended in consequence. 
Curiosity mastered duty; in their eagerness to see so 
unusual an air spectacle the soldiers ceased pouring shot 
and shell on the Germans. And so silence fell with dramatic 
suddenness. But behind the lines there was instant 
activity, and four aeroplanes started off in pursuit of the 
disappearing ” sausage.** Everybody felt, however, that 
its solitary inmate was doomed. 

As the balloon drifted to¬ 
wards the German positions 
it rose rapidly, soon attain¬ 
ing a height of 5,000 feet. 
The barometer still con¬ 
tinuing to rise, the un¬ 
fortunate officer pulled the 
cord operating the hydro¬ 
gen automatic control, with 
a view to dropping a con¬ 
siderable distance. There 
was no response ; the cord 
had become entangled. He 
then tried to climb up to 
the control; but this was 
impossible. 

Vaguely, despairingly, he 
wondered, as men will 
wonder in such circum¬ 
stances, whether he could 
do anything else, and had 
come to the conclusion that 
he could only destroy his 
papers and await the end, 
when an inspiration flashed 
upon him. Why not try 
the parachute ? 

With a glance at the 
barometer—which showed 
that he was at an altitude 
of 11,000 feet—he clam¬ 
bered over the car, hung 
for a few seconds, and then 
let go. Down he shot like 
a stone for about 130 feet. At 65 feet the cord round 
his body ran out, and the pull liberated a parachute 
kept in a box in the car; but it was not until he had 
dropped double that distance that his progress earthwards 
was appreciably checked, though soon afterwards he was 
able to look about him. 

For 8,000 feet he continued to descend with a sense of 
absolute security. Then, seeing that he was drifting 
towards the German lines, he fainted, and consciousness 
returned only when he struck the earth. He rebounded 
three times in all before he could keep his feet, and on looking 
round him saw that he was within 300 yards of the enemy. 

A mighty cheer had echoed and re-echoed round Verdun 
when a tiny grey speck detached itself from the balloon, 
and a still louder one was raised as the lieutenant reached 
earth safely after his twenty minutes’ descent from the 
clouds. Later in the day, too, there were many inquiries 
as to his condition, and all were pleased to hear that he 
was only slightly bruised. 





“ H; clambered over the car, hung for a few seconds, and 


Concerning 

Ohaps now are home, after horrid exams., 
Holiday-keeping, and playful as lambs. 

Rightly they calculate gifts they’ll soon see— 

Isn't a bike just about due to me ? 

Sisters at present are passably kind ; 

Tiring of brothers comes later, I find. 

Mothers and fathers are simply sublime, 


Christmas. 

Anxious to give us no end of a time, 

Standing us treats, which include pantomime 1 
1 and all, boys, we’re in clover to-day ; 

9 out of ten of us therefore are gay. 

1 with a grumble perhaps may remain— 

6teen hard kicks he deserves, I maintain ! 

Felix Leigh. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “ RAMBLER." 



The "Boy's Own ” Field Club has been formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the “ B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and. photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new members is directed to the '* ' Boy’s Own ' Field 
Club Competition," of which particulars are given on p. 166 . 


STALKING IN THE FIELD, 


wvw. 

WVvi 


According to the dictionary the meaning of the word stalk 
is to walk behind a cover, or to approach warily. Now, if when 
out on your rambles you wish to observe wild animals and 
birds at close quarters, you will have to approach them very 
warily indeed, and for that reason it is well to practise the art 
of stalking. No doubt you will have read a good deal concerning 
the subject of stalking big game. Well, out and about in the 
fields, you may do exactly the same thing in miniature, and 
stalking a stoat or a sedge-warbler, or any other creature that 
you wish to study, is certainly an alluring occupation. 

As you may suppose, the first essential for successful stalking 
is silence. If you go forth into the meadows and woodlands 
as a merry band of chattering companions, you will see near at 
hand comparatively few of the denizens of the wild. The beasts 
and the birds will hear your coming, and, in the way that they 
have, they will pass the warning one to another, “ Look out 1 
Here comes the Boy's Own Field Club 1 " Or, failing such 
precise description of you, the caution will be circulated 
" 'Ware humans 1 ” And instantly all the four-footed and 
two-footed things will hurry 
to hide or to helter-skelter 4 

to a safer distance. In 
searching the fields, the best 
plan is for all to proceed as 
separate units. As far as is 
possible each boy should 
strike out a line of his own. 

If you see something to 
which you desire to attract 
the attention of another 
member you can easily sum¬ 
mon him to your side by a 
silent signal. 

Proceeding to investigate, 
say, a hedgerow in search 
of wild life harbouring 

there, you should walk as quietly as you can beside the 
hedge, and for preference on that side of it that is protected 
from the wind. If two boys are working together they 
should walk abreast on either side of the hedge, and thoroughly 
examine it as they go along. There are many creatures, 
both of fur and of feather, that lie low or crouch when 
they first sight a human being coming close to them. If, 
however, you are moving slowly and cautiously they do 
not become so much alarmed that they remain stock still, 
and a very slight movement on their part will betray them 
to your observant eyes. 


Supposing now that you have just caught sight of a titmouse 
in the hedge only a few yards away. At once stand still and 
watch the bird, who will most certainly be watching you. Taking 
care not to tread on a dry twig or kick up any rustling leaves, 
softly approach the bird, regarding it all the time. Effecting 
this in a calm and peaceful manner, you may well be surprised 
to discover how little notice the bird takes of you. Only when 
you draw too close, he will hop off to another branch a few 
yards farther on. Glide gently after him, your every motion 
bereft of any indication of intent to do him harm. When you 
have qualified as a proficient stalker—one who is able to follow 
wild creatures without unduly alarming them—you will find 
that this familiarity, as I may phrase it, may become positively 
uncanny. 

There are birds that will chirp and twitter gaily to you 
as you persistently stalk them around a field. Sometimes I 
have thought that my quarry has even seemed glad of my 
company, feeding freely on insects as I followed it, and seeming 
really to say, “You see, this is the way we live in the 
wild." Yes, stalking in the field is an art well worth cultivating. 
Some boys have a genius for it; all B.O.F.C. members are 
recommended to acquire skill in the process, for the successful 
stalker is he who approaches nearest to Nature as it is. 



A Mole in his Tunnel* 


MOLEHILLS* 


One of the most usual ob¬ 
jects encountered during a 
country ramble is the mole¬ 
hill. The majority of boys 
will have heard of the mole’s 
dwelling or fortress, as it is 
called, formed of tunnels 
under a little hillock ; but a 
mole-hill is something differ¬ 
ent to that. The mole feeds 
very greedily upon earth¬ 
worms and the larvae of 
various insects whose diet is the roots of grasses. In order to find 
these, Mr. Mole leaves his regular underground runs and galleries 
and digs through the ground. So doing he from time to time 
finds that the loose earth that he dislodges is very much in his 
way, whereupon he makes his progress to the surface, and with 
his nose pushes out the accumulation of earth that has been im¬ 
peding him—after the manner that is shown in the picture. In 
this way it is that mole-hills come to be, and a chain of them 
indicates each individual mole's dinner-hunting progress across 
the fields and meadows. Mr. Mole is a wonderfully interesting 
fellow, and I shall have more to say of him anon. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH GAME-FOWL. 


J 


This is the noted breed of splendid fearless birds that was 
formerly used for the old and discreditable sport of game¬ 
fighting. Old English pit-fighting game is the name by which 
these fine birds are still known, and since game-fighting was 
declared illegal the game breeds have been extensively taken 
up for fancy purposes. Pugnacious and aggressive to a degree, 
old English game are yet a distinct acquisition to the poultry- 

yard. They are used 
for crossing for high- 
class table fowls, are 
fine all-round layers, 
easy to rear, and the 
game-hen is a first- 
rate mother. It is 
fortunate that cir¬ 
cumstances should 
be so, for the old 
English game is a 
breed too good to 
lose, and could it 
not have thus quali¬ 
fied as utility poultry 
the decline of game¬ 
fighting might well 
have sounded its 
death-knell. 

Our illustrations 
show typical speci¬ 
mens of willow¬ 
legged and black 
game, the former 
having legs of wil¬ 
low - green colour. 
Game-fowl are bold 
and smart of car¬ 
riage, proud and 
sprightly looking, 
and all their movements are quick and graceful and as if ready 
for any emergency. A former Earl of Derby, who bred this 
variety to approaching perfection, used to declare that a 
black-breasted red cock-bird of this strain, when in full health 
and beauty, provided one of the finest pictures of bird perfec¬ 
tion in the world. 

Of old English game there are many varieties, including 
duck-wings, with a steel-coloured bar on the wing showing a 
beautiful metallic sheen ; muffs, having a bunch of feathers 
at the throat; and tassels, which have a small crest or tuft of 
feathers at the back of the comb. With henny game, as they 
are called, the cock-bird has plumage like that of the hen. Deplor¬ 
able though it be that game-fighting should ever have flourished 
as an English pastime, the fact cannot be ignored that the 
breeding of game-birds for the fighting-pit has produced for us 
a fowl that in its small self is a perfect prodigy of hardihood 
and valour. Old English game, with their strong spurs low 
down on their legs, will literally fight till death. Happily, 
instead of being required to do so, they are now only expected 
lo behave becomingly as peaceful inhabitants of the fowl-run. 



41 Old English Game.” 

Mr. Harrison Weir’s Stock (willow-legged). 



'* How are the skins of big game preserved for sending home 
to England ? " is a query that now and again reaches me. It 
touches upon an interesting topic ; therefore I will repeat some 
instructions that are given by Mr. Rowland Ward, F.Z.S., the 
famous taxidermist. 

He says : “ A process that is frequently most convenient on 

shipboard, or in certain other circumstances, is that of ' pickling ’ ; 
and it may be mentioned that I have received large numbers 
of skins of sea-elephants, seals, Polar bears, elephants, rhino¬ 
ceroses, etc., which have been preserved by this method, and 
have turned out excellently. Instead of being laid out for 
drying, the skin should be thickly covered on the flesh side with 
some preservative. Then it should be folded in a convenient 
form and immersed in a barrel of brine, technically called 
* liquor,’ which is a mixture of alum and salt dissolved in water, 
in the proportion of 6 lbs. of alum to 3 lbs. of salt—sea-salt, if 
possible. Dissolve both in a quantity of hot water sufficient 
to make a gallon, and let the liquid cool before the specimen is 
immersed. 

" The skin must be sweet and fresh at the time of placing it 
in pickle, or the operation will not succeed, and the vessel must 


be kept closed. A number of skins may be placed in the same 
barrel, which, when quite filled and closed, is ready for storing 
or transit. A conspicuous exemplification of the advantages 
in this process of brine-pickling was afforded by the great 
elephant trophy brought from South Africa by the late Duke of 
Edinburgh. The animal was one of the finest examples of the 
African species. Height at the withers was 10 feet; from tip of 
trunk to tip of tail, 23 feet 5 inches ; girth, 16 feet 6 inches ; 
top of head to end of trunk, 11 feet 3 inches; circumference of 
head, 10 feet; ear to ear, 9 feet ; length of ear, 4 feet 6 inches. 
The weight of the whole skin when taken from the brine was 
20 cwt. 7 lbs., and the weight of the entire elephant in the flesh 
was 4 tons 8 cwt. 4 lbs. 

" Placed in a huge barrel, the whole skin was rolled as tightly 
as possible round the head and carefully tied at both ends of the 
bale. When received in London it had been upwards of a year 
in the barrel. The old pickle was removed, fresh liquor sub¬ 
stituted, and in this manner the skin was perfectly preserved for 
three years more, until it was decided how this great trophy should 
be treated." 

• * * 



Although this is quite a common moth, it has received 
a great deal of attention from entomologists for two reasons. 
One is because of the extraordinary shape of its caterpillar, 
and the other is because of the wonderful cocoon which this 
caterpillar makes. First of all we will look at the caterpillar. 
When first hatched, its general colour is a dark crimson, and 
it has two black spines behind, which act as protectors for 
the very delicate and flexible horns which are thrust out when 
the caterpillar is touched. 

As all caterpillars do, it changes its skin several times, and 
this is an exceedingly interesting process to watch. The extra¬ 
ordinary shape of the caterpillar makes this seem an impossible 
operation. It has a peculiar bump on the third or fourth 
segment, which looks as though it would prevent the skin 
from coming off. But it gets over this obstacle, and then it 
is fairly easy till the tail is reached. Even these are changed 
every time, and the delicate inner horns are drawn out in 
a wonderful way without breaking. 
The protecting spines become barbed 
as the caterpillar grows. 

When it stops eating, it looks about 
for a spot on which to make its 
cocoon. This is generally some place 
on the bark of the tree on the leaves 
of which it has been feeding. Having 
found a suitable spot, it surrounds 
itself with some 
strands of a 
sticky substance 
which comes out 
of its mouth. 
In confinement 
it generally at¬ 
taches these first 
strands to a leaf 
as a slight sup¬ 
port. Then it 
bites off small 
pieces of bark 
with its powerful 
jaws. These it 
takes in its jaws 
and places on the 
strands which it has 
spun. These are so 
sticky that the pieces 
easily adhere to them. It then keeps on spinning strands and 
covering them with chips of bark till it is completely hidden. 

The cocoon is now quite soft, but in a few days it becomes 
so hard that it cannot be pressed in or squeezed at all. It looks 
wonderfully like the bark on which it is situated, especially 
after it has been weather-beaten for a few months, and is not 
at all easily discovered. In this state it remains all the winter 
until the following May, when the moth by some marvellous 
means softens the hard cocoon, which is made thinner at one 
end than the other, and crawls out a perfect moth. 

All this wonderful life-history may be easily watched by anyone 
who keeps a look-out for the caterpillars on willow or poplar 
trees in June and July. I think there is nothing more interesting 
than to watch this wonderful caterpillar change its skin or 
construct its remarkable cocoon. 

{Contributed by Harry Taylor, B.O.F.C. member .) 


11 Old English Game/* 

Pit-fighting Stock (black). 
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BIRD-KEEPERS. 


Not long since I had a chat with a bird-keeper who has been 
employed at various zoos. He told me a whole batch of interest¬ 
ing facts about the work, and some of those facts I will here 
repeat. One of the most important duties of bird-keepers at 
zoological gardens is to tame the birds that are placed in their 
charge. The reason for this is that tamed birds enjoy much 
better health than those that are untamed, and also live to a 
greater age. Birds that are afraid of their keepers arc continually 
injuring their legs and wings against the wires and perches of the 
cages, and, in many instances, the constant state of alarm in 
which a caged wild bird lives causes it soon to lose condition and 
to die. Now and again birds may require medical treatment 
of some sort or other, and it is then a great advantage if the 
feathered patient can be caught 
and handled without causing 
it to suffer further from its 
being thrown into a state of 
fear. 

Best of all, a keeper likes to 
make the acquaintance of his 
birds when they are quite young, 
and then to rear them by hand. 

Brought up in that way, plenty 
of birds are so tame that they 
will fly to and cling upon the 
coat-pocket of their keeper when 
he enters their cage for the 
purpose of feeding them. Full- 
grown birds may take many 
weeks before they settle down 
quietly to cage life, and during 
that period there is always the 
liability that some injury to leg 
or wing will impair their sym¬ 
metry as exhibition specimens. 

The easiest birds to get along 
with, so one keeper said, are 
the cockatoos and toucans, many 
of which would appear naturally 
to feel no fear of man. Some¬ 
times it is the man who re¬ 
quires to be wary of the bird, 
which, if at all put out, may be 
quite ready to show fight. 

“ I've even had my nose 
nipped," said my informant, 
and he then proceeded to assure 
me that properly tamed birds 
are quite difficult to lose from 
a zoo, even if the cage door is 
accidentally left ajar, and the 
bird takes the opportunity of 
escaping. Such birds, so he told 
me, seldom fly far away. They 
dodge about the near neighbour¬ 
hood for, maybe, a day or so, 
and then, becoming hungry, and very likely somewhat upset by 
the behaviour of many noisy and interfering sparrows, they 
may be seen actually trying to get back into their comfortable 
cages. A cage within a cage is sometimes specially provided 
for the wanderer's return, so that he can enter without possibility 
of other inmates emerging through the door that has this time 
been purposely left open. 

* * * 




ANTHROPOID^APEsT^I 

By the courtesy of Professor G. H. Carpenter, who is the 
Honorary Secretary of the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland, 
I am enabled to present these interesting pictures of the four 
types of anthropoid apes. The photographs were taken by a 
member of the R.Z.S.I., and they show at a glance the difference 
that there is in the facial appearance of the gorilla, orang-utan, 
chimpanzee, and gibbon. In the opinion of some competent 
observers the gorilla has the most human-like eyes of any animal 
—eyes that are large, lustrous, and liquid-brown. The orang¬ 
utan has small, pig-like eyes, while those of the chimpanzee 
are elfish and cunning. A white band across the forehead is a 
distinguishing feature of the true gibbons, which have eyes that 
are wistful and weird. 


So far as can be ascertained, specimens of these four anthro¬ 
poids have never been all exhibited together previously in any 
zoological gardens. It constitutes another " record ” for the 
R.Z.S.I., from whose latest report I append a few extracts. 

“ The gorilla * Empress ’ has now lived two years in charge 
of the Superintendent, and Keeper J. Supple. As Empress grows 
older, she gains rapidly in weight, and the slow deliberateness 
of her movements contrasts more and more strongly with the 
agility of chimpanzee * Charlie,’ her companion. A succession 
of swellings on Empress’s neck have been diagnosed as due to 
actinomycosis—a fungus-caused condition often prevalent 
among stablemen and persons addicted to chewing straws. 
Visitors to the ape-house who watch the gorilla’s habits 
will not be surprised to know that she is afflicted wdth this 
complaint. 

" All the older animals in the lion-house are still on view, 
but during the summer a welcome and unexpected inquiry for 

cubs was followed by the sale 
of most of the youngsters avail¬ 
able, for which a good price 
was received. Three litters were 
born, comprising four males and 
five female cubs. 

’’ Our collection of birds suf¬ 
fered during the November 
frosts, when a flamingo and 
two black-necked swans hurt 
themselves on the ice and 
died as a result of the injuries. 
Another loss is the large do¬ 
mestic goose, believed to have 
attained the age of forty-four 
years. 

" The fish hatchery was sup¬ 
plied with 10,000 brown trout 
ova by the Irish Fisheries Office, 
and most of these developed 
into healthy young fish, which 
were handed over to the Riparian 
Owners of the Liffey.’’ 

Besides the nine lion cubs, a 
puma, eland, and dingos were 
born in the gardens. The list of 
animals presented to the Society 
ranges from a barn-owl and a 
jerboa to bonnet monkeys and 
a brindled gnu — the latter 
given by the Duke of Bedford. 
Animals sold realised £160; 
animals purchased cost ^io; 
and provisions for animals 
totalled £1,157 in twelve months. 
Funds for the purchase of a sea- 
lion were offered to the Society, 
but it was found impossible to 
obtain the supply of fish ne¬ 
cessary for feeding such an 
animal. The number of rare 
animals always on view at 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, is proof 
of the scientific value of the R.Z.S.I.’s collection. 



Orang-utan. 



[Photo, by W. N % Alien, 

Chimpanzee. 


I A SHELF AQUARIUM. \ 

An interesting and inexpensive plan for keeping the smaller 
aquatic creatures of many kinds is to establish what is known 
as a shelf aquarium. In place of one large aquarium, which 
may well be a rather costly appliance, you have a number of 
glass vessels, perhaps, of various descriptions, ranged side by 
side on a shelf, and these may be tenanted each by a different 
kind of water-beetle or other insect, by water-snails, stickle¬ 
backs, tadpoles and so forth, or may contain living water-plants. 
Occupants for the receptacles forming your shelf aquarium 
can, of course, be purchi.^oa at the live-stock shops, such as 
trumpet snails at 6 d. a dozen, fresh-water mussels grf. each, water- 
beetles a few pence each, water-weed 2 d. a bunch, sticklebacks 
id. each, but with a small net and some dexterity and cleverness 
in hunting for them, you may acquire plenty of suitable specimens 
from almost any pond. There are, literally, dozens of wonder¬ 
ful living small creatures that you can thus obtain and study 
most profitably and with much pleasure. Each vessel of your 
shelf aquarium should have the bottom covered with well 
rinsed bird-sand, and on top of that strew a layer of clean small 
pebbles. The water-plants can be rooted in that, each plant 
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secured to a stone. Make a special note that many of the 
inhabitants of our ponds are terribly ferocious customers—may¬ 
be are cannibals—so, in these small receptacles, there should 
be only one kind of creature in one glass ; indeed, it is often 
safer to have only one inmate to each vessel. Where possible 
include some kind of water-plant. Failing glass vessels of a 
more ambitious character, you may do very well with a shelf 
aquarium that is composed of a row of ordinary glass jars. 
The golden rule is to choose vessels that expose to the air the 
greatest amount of water surface. Narrow-necked receptacles 
are a cruel prison. 



My Himalayan Rabbit. 

(Photo by Colin F. M. Clark, Midlothian ,.) 
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EELS. 

By R. F. Elliott (Ambleside). 

{Prize-winning Nature Note for October.) 

The eel is an extremely common fish, for it is found in almost 
every country and in every sea. There are two fresh-water 
species and several marine. The best known are the fresh¬ 
water eels, embracing the river and electric ones, and the congers. 
There are other kinds, such as the serpent and deep-sea eels. 

Eels are burrowing fishes, hence the shape of their bodies. 
Their favourite abode is amongst the mud found in rivers. They 
burrow themselves in, leaving only the head exposed. The 
body is long and almost round, the chief item to notice is that 
they lack having a scaled body and a hinder pair of fins. They 
get along by moving their bodies from side to side. 

The river eel is esteemed as a food fish. It is a fish of slow 
growth. The males are smaller than the females. These 


two sexes have totally different habits, the males living in the 
river mouths whilst the females go right up stream, where, unlike 
other fishes, they are able to travel overland. This they do 
in the search for pools in which they can lay their eggs. The eel 
dies soon after the eggs have been fertilised and spawned. 

The young of eels are worth mention, for at first they are 
totally unlike an eel. They are transparent. Their head is 
small and they are extremely thin. After a time they begin 
to go shorter as well as rounder.- They all assemble at the river 
mouths, and in February they ascend the rivers in millions. At 
this stage they are completely transparent, whilst they are not 
above six inches long. They are able to ascend all kinds of 
obstacles placed in rivers, such as locks, dams, rapids, and flood¬ 
gates. 

The conger eels are sea-dwellers. They have a much larger 
ead and bigger eyes. Their weight and length are also much 
superior to those of the river eels. Their teeth are also differently 
arranged. Like the river eels, the females are much larger than 
the males. Congers feed on other small fishes, the largest 
f males sometimes eating the smallest males. 

The electric eels are extremely abundant in the rivers of 
South America. They are well known for their peculiar electric 
powers. They are as big as congers. The electric organs of 
t iis fish are able to kill other fish. All animals are terrified 
when they come in contact with this eel in the water. 

The serpent and deep-sea eels are chiefly tropical, and, as 
their names imply, the serpent eel is very voracious, whilst 
the others live in the depth of the sea. These species are not 
food fish. 

* # ft 



Tn the October competition the first prize for a Nature 
Photograph or Drawing has been awarded to G. E. Pitts, 
Frogmore Mill House, Apsley End, Hemel Hempstead, Herts., 
for an excellent pencil study of a dead partridge. 

An additional prize of a Handsome Volume has been given 
to Jack Wheeler, 106 Parkwood Road, Pokesdown, Bourne¬ 
mouth, for a carefully executed drawing of a rose. 

The following competitors have deserved honourable mention : 
Victor J. Hall, Newcastle, Staffs.; J. W. Morland, Abingdon ; 
V. C. Hunt, Blackheath ; W. P. Southall, Birmingham ; John 
G. Romer, Westcliff-on-Sea ; Humphrey D. Swain, Dundrum ; 
Leslie C. A. Moss, Melbourne, Australia; Walter Walker, 
Birmingham ; Arthur P. Simmons, Brockley ; Fred. Johnson, 
Tasmania ; Robert Scott, Highgate ; JohnCassels, Linlithgow ; 
A. H. Smith, Bristol; E. S. Rajan, Madras, India; Francis 
L. Welch, Ampthill; W. J. Fearn, Nelson, New Zealand; 
William Hanson, Bradford ; W. R. S. Satthianadhan, Madras, 
India. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the " B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 

both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age 
legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the " B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
'* Rambler,’* c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

List of Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, Nature-study boxes, 
insect-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: " If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 

Notice.—" Rambler " will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural History 
Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to their publication. 
They should be addressed as above. 
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Marjorie Simpson (Kog&rah, N.S.W.). —Brigadier-Surgeon-Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Reynolds won the V.C. in Zululand in Jan¬ 
uary. 1879. During the attack on Rorke’s Drift he attended 
the wounded under heavy fire, showing great bravery 
and devotion ; he also brought ammunition for the de¬ 
fenders of the hospital hut at imminent risk of his life. 
At the time he held the rank of Surgeon-Major. 

R. H. Ayre (Winnipeg).—(1) “ The Master of the World,” by 
Jules Verne, which appeared in serial form in our thirty- 
sixth volume, is published in book form by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., at 3s. 6 d. (2) Captain Crouch is 
a fictitious personage. 

G. Risien. —Young Dutch rabbits should fetch from 9 d. to is. 6 d. 
each, and from is. 6 d. to 2s. when older. Advertise your 
stock in one of the papers devoted to the fancy. 

L. T. H. —There is no magazine that deals with Nature Study 
quite in the comprehensive manner of our B.O.F.C. pages. 
The scope of those pages, as you will have noticed, is very 
wide. You may consult any list of periodicals, and select 
publications that contain more or less technical articles in 
various branches of the subject, such journals as, say, 
” Cage Birds,” ” Fishing Gazette,” ” Gardening Illustrated,” 
” Nature,” ” Pigeons and Poultry,” ” Zoologist,” ” Avi- 
cultural Magazine,” etc. The best way to study is to 
form a branch of the B.O.F.C., because members can assist 
one another so in the pursuit of knowledge. 

An Old Reader. —See ” The Elementary Principles of Wireless 
Telegraphy,” by R. D. Bangay (Marconi Press Agency, Ltd., 
Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C.). 

Tsiang Ven Wai (Shanghai). —Your Tangram designs are 
ingenious, but we are not publishing any further examples 
at present. It is pleasing to know that the “ B.O.P.” is 
appreciated in your part of the world. 

Mechanic. —You will find wood-turning a most interesting 
recreation. A lathe is, of course, essential, as the piece of 
wood to be worked upon must rotate. It is best to begin 
on soft wood, such as pine and willow ; if you procure three 
gouges, three chisels of different sizes, a side tool and a 
parting tool, these will suffice for your early efforts. The 
chisels should be sharpened from both sides, so that their 
faces are wedge-shaped, or double-bevelled, and instead of 
the edge being at right angles to the sides it is oblique. 

Pigeonologist. — The prices are as follows : Fantails, 4s. 6 d. to 
10s. 6 d. a pair ; Tumblers, 3s. 6 d. to 6s. 6 d. a pair. 

A. J. M. —To write your name upon glass you require some 
hydrofluoric acid, which can be made as follows. Powder 
some fluorspar (fluoride of calcium) and place it in a small 
leaden saucer; this can be beaten into shape from a piece of 


sheet lead. Now add to the powdered 
fluorspar some strong sulphuric 
SX acid. This having been prepared, 

</ take the plate of glass on which you 

. intend to write, and cover it with 

) a thin coating of beeswax. With 

/ the point of a needle you may now' 

v/ write on it as you wish, finally 

V \3/NpNI placing the glass, with its waxed 

’p ^ face downwards, over the leaden 

\ \ saucer. The latter, with its mix¬ 

ture of fluorspar and sulphuric acid 
(from which hydrofluoric acid is given 
, ' off), should now be 

•ijjk' care must be taken 

In a few minutes’ 

| \ j j Jp g l ; time the glass may 

' ihfjuld t(y them witll 

meat, small ” ants’ 
eggs,” with any minute insect life of the ponds for a 
change. With the water of the aquarium frequently 
changed, sticklebacks may five for two or three years. 

T. T. Dyer (Para, Brazil). —The only work that deals at all fully 
with the Lepidoptera of Brazil is a German work by 
Adalbert Seitz, translated into English, and we fear that to 
obtain the information as to Brazilian species you would 
have to take the whole subdivision ” Fauna Americana,” 
in about 130 parts at is. 6 d. per part. The coloured plates 
in this work are very fine, and ensure instant identification. 
For any further particulars you should write to Messrs. 
Watkins and Doncaster, 36 Strand, London, W.C., men¬ 
tioning the ” Boy’s Own Paper.” Chenu’s ” Encyclopaedia 
of Natural History ” contains descriptions of a fair number 
of Brazilian butterflies and moths, but the plates are not 
coloured, and the book is written in French. The price of 
the 3 vols. is 18s. from O. E. Janson & Sons, 44 Great 
Russell Street, London. W.C. We have replied to your 
inquiry as soon as possible, but are making a further investi¬ 
gation and will insert another reply in the ” B.O.P.” should 
we come across exactly the book you require. 

A “B.O.P.” Reader (Darjeeling, India). —The best books of the 
kind are *' Tom Brown's Schooldays,” dealing with life at 
Rugby ; ” The Hill,” by H. A. Vachell, dealing with Harrow 
School; ” The Etonian,” a story of Eton College life ; and 
” David Blaize,” a story of public school life by E. F. 
Benson. Most of the books by Talbot Baines Reed, such 
as ” The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” ” The Master of the 
Shell,” and ” Tom, Dick and Harry,” give excellent pictures 
of public school life. The latter are all published by the 
Religious Tract Society at prices ranging from is. to 3s. 6 d. 

Angler. —” Whiffing ” is surface-fishing, and the baits used are 
various. For pollack and bass one of the best baits is 
mackerel or pilchard cut up into thin strips, three or four 
inches in length, and stmng out at intervals on hooks on 
a line some twenty or more yards long. A live prawn as 
bait is favoured by many anglers. 

D. H. Strain. —A tame magpie that is in poor condition will often 
greatly improve, if given more liberty. The wing should 
be clipped, but the bird should be shut up at night for fear 
of cats. Your treatment seems to be right, but I do not 
know' of what use are the cinders. Scraps of all kinds from 
the table form a good diet for a magpie that is out of sorts. 


Queries for this page must b: addressed to the Editor, “ D O.P.” 4 Houverie Street, 
London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked “Correspondence.” As space 
14 limited, only those quoins that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents arc reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P.” going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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A BUSINESS DEAL. 

A menagerie stopped in a little country village. One urchin, 
-with more cheek than cash, thought he would like to see the 
animals, so he quietly pushed his head through a gap in the 
-canvas and had a look. 

But the manager saw’ him, and hauled him out. 

“ Here, Agrippa,” he yelled to a negro groom. “ Throw this 
lot into the lions’ cage ! ” 

If he thought he had alarmed the youngster he was mistaken. 
The boy said calmly :— 

“ ’Arf a minute, guv’nor. If ye’ll let me see the show for 
nothing, I'll get all the fattest boys in the village to crawl under 
-the canvas to-morrow night 1 ” 

* * * 

INGENIOUS. 


He hadn't been married long when he realised that a sovereign 
didn’t go so far as it used to, so he determined to grow his own 
vegetables. 

He started to dig up the garden, and after an hour’s hard work 
was astonished to find half a sovereign lying at his feet. He 
dug with renewed ardour, and several shillings and pennies 
rewarded his efforts. 

" Bless me 1 If this ain’t a gold mine 1 ” he said, digging away 
for all he was worth. ” I wonder what I’ll find next.” 

His arms ached, w'hile beads of perspiration trickled down 
his face. He could stand it no longer. He straightened his 
back at last with a groan of pain, and at the same time a glisten¬ 
ing coin fell at his feet. 

In a moment he grasped the truth. There was a hole in his 
trousers pocket! 

* * * 


It is easy for an ingenious person, who is unwilling to do a 
thing, to find some excuse for the omission. 

An Oriental story tells us of a man who was asked to lend a 
rope to a neighbour. His reply was that he was in need of the 
rope just then. 

” Shall you need it a long time ? ” asked the neighbour. 

” I think I shall,” replied the owner, “ as I am going to tie 
up some sand with it.” 



PLACED HIM. 

AN American schoolmistress had been telling her pupils 
something about George Washington, and finally she asked : 

” Can anyone now tell me which Washington was—a great 
general or a great admiral ? ” 

The small son of a fisherman raised his hand and she signalled 
him to speak. 

” He was a great general,” said the boy. ” I seen a picture 
of him crossing the Delaware, and no great admiral w’ould put 
out from shore standing up in a skiff.” 


Winter: 

An Ode. 


(By the Fourth Form Poet.) 


T HE days are short and Passing 
cold 

The nights are passing drear 
Also a tale I could unfold 
Of chilblains on my Ear 
The tempers of our chaps are not 
What erst they used to Be 
And almost Everybody’s got 
A cough the same as me. 


O come again sw’eet summertide 
When birds Will tune their notes 
And fellow's w'on’t feel chill Inside 
The thickest overcoats 
Winter what tortshers you devise 
With which Our souls to squash 
You make it passing hard To rise 
And harder still to Wash. 

Felix Leigh. 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best short Funny Story 
sent in by a reader ot the “B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be original, but where they are 
selected the source must be stated. Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or before 
the 22nd oi each month, may be sent on postcards, if di^ircd, and in all cases the name and the 
address of the sender must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regarded as final. 

Address fhe Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouvcrie Street, London, E.C., and mark envelope 

or postcard ” Funny Story Competition.” 


Tomkinson Minor’s Annual Bubble. 
N.B.—Let’s all hope it won’t burst too soon ! 


The winner of this num.h’s prize is P. J. Williams, Brook Road, Warmley, 
near Bristol, for the storyette entitled “ A Business Deal.” 










































Sights and Scenes in our Overseas Dominions. 


(Complete in this Number.) 

Brothers in Arms. 

A Tale of Sport and War. 

By A. B. COOPER. 


UST as is the case with 
ordinary mortals, so 
will even heroes get 
“ crocked.” In fact, I 
.suppose they are more 
liable than quite ordinary 
people who never go into 
danger or risk anything. 
Being ever in the fore¬ 
front of the fight, going 
” w T here duty calls or 
danger,” they are in the 
way of wounds. 

Forefront of the fight, 
forsooth ! Jack Rutherlord would have given a term’s 
pocket-money to be there on a certain Wednesday afternoon 
in February 19—. The occasion was our annual match 
—the second annual match, to be accurate—with the 
Wanderers. Eh? Which Wanderers ?—Bolton? Wolver¬ 
hampton ? Certainly not. The Wanderers. They were a 
crack touring combination before the War, like the Corin¬ 
thians, only more so—a team ready and eager to take on 
all comers, if foemen worthy of their steel, and devour, 
spiflicate, smother them in a plurality of goals. 

Shelburne had been awfully bucked, thought it no end 
of a compliment when they asked the school for a fixture, 
and, of course, gave it them gladly, yet tremblingly. The 
match in which Jack Rutherford had made a breathless 
reputation was the first—the one coming now was the 
second. The goals scored hitherto were represented by o. 
But the universal opinion was that if Jack had not been 
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between the uprights it would have been represented by 12, 
and all on the Wanderers’ side of the balance-sheet. 

That was what made the school look forward to the 
coming Wanderers’ match with such terrific interest. 
They believed that Jack could keep the Wanderers out again 
if our forwards could only score at the other end. The form 
of each likely starter was discussed both in season and out 
of season, and some of the masters, although they were 
really as much interested as the boys, must have wished 
the Wanderers’ match at Jericho. 

But it wasn’t at Jericho. It was on the playing- 
fields of Shelburne ; and, if Rutherford kept fit and did 
himself as much credit as last year, anything might happen, 
for our forwards were streets in front of last year’s, and 
would be hugely disappointed if they did not score at least 
once, and considerably disappointed if they didn’t score 
oftener. 

I had a lot of faith in them myself, and I ought to know, 
because I played centre-half, and had to keep them supplied 
with ” ball cartridge ” with which to shoot. They were a 
ripping line, and as there wasn’t a chap among them under 
sixteen, they were not such ” kids ” after all. 

The rumour ran that the Wanderers were sending down 
a very hot lot indeed. We prided ourselves that they had 
got such a fright the year before that they had determined 
to take no risks this time. But when we saw their team in 
Monday’s paper it took our breath. Great Pharaoh l 
If this lot couldn’t eat us, ” bones an’ all,”—well, we 
must be a tough lot. 

It was the unanimous feeling that only Rutherford could 
save us from disgrace. On paper it looked as though the 
odds against us were a maxim to a catapult. But—m> 
word !—our forward line could give a very good account 
of itself, and, greatest asset of all, Rutherford in goal was a 
tower of strength. 


1. 
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That was how matters stood when Rutherford ” busted ” 
a sinew in his calf, or somewhere in that region. He said 
he heard it crack, but, whether he did or not, it brought 
him down as if he had been shot. 

The silly side of the matter was that it was so unnecessary. 
He was trying some sort of tomfoolery in the Sixth day- 
room—some Ju-jitsu wrench or twist or screw or lock— 
when the sinew gave. 

The doctor said it must have complete rest for at least a 
week, or it might hang about for six months or more and 
always be liable to go ” pop ” again. He said he had 
known a similar case to crock a chap for twelve months. 

Rutherford is generally a very mild chap, but he said 
things to the doctor which were hardly civil. He told him 
that he should play on Wednesday if the sky fell—and he 
meant it, too. But the doctor smiled. He knew he 
wouldn’t—simply because he couldn’t. And there is such 
a word as “ can’t,” in spite of Dr. Smiles. 

But the school just wouldn’t give up hope, and the 
hourly bulletins dabbed on the door at the end of Proctor's 
Passage were read by a mixed multitude which ranged in 
age from eight to eighteen, and in height from four foot 
nothing to six foot something. 

Then, on the morning of Saturday, Rutherford appeared 
in person instead of the bulletin. He walked, or rather 
progressed, by means of a crutch and my shoulder, and wore 
his right foot in a sling. 

The news that Rutherford was out ran like wildfire 
through the houses, and every road to Proctor’s Passage 
was quickly black with racing battalions of foot. You 
should have seen their jaws drop as they came up and saw 
him. They were simply floored. 

Rutherford made a speech from the steps of the throne— 
that is, he stood two steps up towards the door and addressed 
the assembled legions. 

" Look here, you chaps and kids, I’m sorry enough to do 
a savage weep. I’d sacrifice half a year of half-holidays if I 
could undo the beastly thing. But it’s no use crying over 
spilt milk. You can spoon up a drop or two of spilt milk, 
yet nobody, not even the school doctor—the blighter 1 — 
can fit me up with a sound leg. The question is : Who 
shall take my place ? ” 

A dead silence fell upon the crowd. That was the ques¬ 
tion every mother’s son had been asking himself and every¬ 
body else since the fatal hour when Rutherford crocked his 
calf. 

” Well,” continued Rutherford, ” I’ll tell you whom I 
nominate, and I’m dead certain he’ll do well. Monroe 
agrees that it shall be put to the vote, and if the school does 
not back us up the suggestion drops.” 

A murmur of excitement surged through the throng. 
The usual plan was to post a substitute’s name immediately, 
and to let it go at that. Yet neither of the recognised 
understudies was really weight enough for the Wanderers’ 
attack. We all knew it, and they knew it themselves, and 
had been in no end of a funk thinking of the awful responsi¬ 
bility which might be thrust upor them. They were both 
decent chaps, and knew their limitations. 

” With the Captain’s and Committee’s sanction, I propose 
to you the name of my brother,” said Rutherford. 

Then something seemed to burst or explode or blow up. 
The shout that went up was something miraculous. Every¬ 
body fell to telling everybody else that “ Little Jim ” had 
been in his mind from the first, but he thought it no earthly 
use to mention his na^ne, as the powers wouldn’t have 
the sense to see it. And there was some truth in all this 
too. 

" I know that my brother hasn’t played in big matches 
yet, and that he is still young, and it’s a bit of a facer to 
propose him at all.” 

” No ! No ! ” 

" But I'm certain he’ll do well-” 

” Look here, Jack-” 

It was “ Little Jim ” pushing through the crowd ; his 
fair cheeks looked paler than ever, and his “ thatch ” 
even more straw-coloured, as if it, too, haul blanched at the 
thought of the Wanderers' attack. 


Jack took no notice. “ And you are evidently all pretty 
certain that he’ll do well. You know that he is a natural 
goal-keeper, and although it is against precedent to put 
such a kid in goal, yet, when the honour and glory of Shel¬ 
burne are at stake, precedents must go hang ! ” 

This sentiment was cheered with such lusty vigour that 
” Little Jim,” although he tried hard, could not get a word 
in edgeways, and, when he tried to speak as the cheering 
lulled, it broke out again. 

” Little Jim t ” cried a voice, and instantly the cry was 
echoed and re-echoed. ” Little Jim ! Little Jim 1 ” And 
Little Jim, for better or worse, it was l 


II. 

Rutherford himself—the great and only Rutherford— 
was wheeled to the football field in the ambulance chair— 
the only one the school possessed—and by his own request 
was accommodated behind each goal in turn—that is, 
during the first half of the match, Shelburne v. Wanderers, 
he occupied a position behind the net at the town end, 
and during the second half at the school end. Needless 
to say, a great crowd surrounded him and migrated with 
him. 

Now, this scrutiny at close quarters might have made 
some kids nervous. But not ” Little Jim.” No. It posi¬ 
tively bucked him up and made him play above himself. 

Rutherford knew. You see, he was the little goal¬ 
keeper’s brother, so he had a right to know, although it 
doesn’t apply to all brothers, by any means. But Ruther¬ 
ford knew that the kid looked up to him and that he would 
gather die than let him down. He knew that Jim con¬ 
sidered that he was his brother’s deputy, and that every 
time he kicked or punched the ball he ” sort of” felt he 
had his brother’s strength and skill behind him. 

Of course, I didn’t see as much as the other chaps, but 
I saw enough to make me gasp with admiration. ” Little 
Jim ” not only did as well as Rutherford ever did in all 
his ” natural,” but he surpassed him. Rutherford never 
gave such a display of goal-keeping as ” Little Jim ” did 
that day. 

For one thing, he never had such an attack to face. 
Never! From the kick-off the Wanderers went for our 
back division for all they were worth. They used their 
weight too. There was one big hulking chap, Croft, on 
the left wing, whom it was a problem how to stop. He was 
one of the old-time dribblers. He did not do much passing 
—at least, not till he thought he would. And he was a 
quick thinker too, when he did start. 

Time after time he got down to the comer flag, dodging 
halves and full-backs in rare style. Then he would swing 
his left foot round and “ clout ” the ball right across the 
goal mouth. 

Croft’s timing and his direction were perfect, and it 
spelt danger every single time. The first time it happened 
the school gasped audibly. ” Little Jim ” stood like a 
carved image of readiness. He was poised on his toes, 
his elbows close to his ribs, and his opened hands turned 
inwards. 

The centre forward got his cranium to the ball, and 
turned it like a shot straight for the top right-hand comer 
of the goal. ” Little Jim ” was at the other end when the 
ball started. But he might have had a spiral spring under 
his feet judging by the way he leapt at that coming 
ball. 

It went into touch with the force of the punch he gave 
it, and with the throw-in the attack came again, and this 
time with even more bewilderment, for the ball was cannoned 
from toe to head, from head to toe, and any moment it 
might come out of the hurly-burly and pop into the net. 

It did. That is to say, it came out of the hurly-burly, 
but it didn't pop into the net. It couldn’t, because ” Little 
Jim ” wouldn’t let it. He wanted that pretty ball to 
play with, and he wasn’t going to let the nasty selfish net 
have it—not he, indeed. 

He caught the ball just as it was sneaking, at the moderate 
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pace of sixty miles an hour, past the inner side of the 
right-hand goal-post, about a foot from the ground. He 
was on his “ little tummy ” when he did it, but that was 
only one of his little ways. 

Then he had a period of quiescence. Some people 
might have thought he was asleep. He would have 
had time to suck his little thumb if he had wanted to do 
so, but he contented himself with leaning against the 
goal-post and stroking his straw thatch. 

He smiled once. “Little Jim" was a solemn kid 
mostly. But he smiled once when a hand waved from 
the ambulance wagon in the rear of the battle-field. He 
knew that was his wounded 
superior officer giving him a 
bit of approval to be going 
on with. 

Meanwhile we were do¬ 
ing a bit of 
campaigning 
at the other 
end of the 


stricken field. But it didn’t last long. Croft got the ball 
again, and came down the field like a dancing dervish 
dodging bullets and intent on breaking a British square! 

My right-hand comrade got at him, and at last persuaded 
him to part with the ball. He banged it right across to 
inside right—a long low pass. Inside right took a sudden 
thought and let fly at “ Little Jim’s ” cottage door 1 

That little helpless kid was sitting on the doorstep, 
so to speak, and, seeing the ball coming, put out his little 
chubby hand to catch it. He caught it all right, but the 
big left-winger was upon him. He would apply his mighty 
shoulder to “ Little Jim’s ” tottering form and land both 
him and the ball in the net. 

This was his fell design undoubtedly. That was what 
he came for. But “ Little Jim ” played “ Jumping Jack,” 
and when the big left-winger rushed for him he wasn’t 
there, and the left-winger went head foremost into the net. 


He looked like some big sturgeon, or cod, or something, 
just caught, and wriggling and floundering to get free, 
or like some mermaid caught by fishermen on the Dogger 
Bank. “ Little Jim ” punted the ball to Jericho, and 
then gave the left-winger a hand, and bowed him out of 
his goal. We wanted to yell with laughter, but Rutherford 
put his hand up. 

And that was the kind of thing that went on during the 
whole of the first half. Terrific onslaughts upon our 
nursery, where “ Little Jim ” reigned supreme, and 
occasional incursions on our part into the foemen’s territory, 
where we made little impression on their two sound backs. 

But the school was enjoying itself. 
Every time “ Little Jim ” sent back that 
tremendous forward line with a flea in 
its ear they yelled with delight. The solid 
brigade behind the net simply screamed. 

They laughed, they 
cheered, they chort¬ 
led, they yelled 
the new battle-cry: 
“ Little Jim l ” 
“ Little Jim l ” 

But “ Little Jim ” 
never crowed. Not 
he. He was too 
busy and watchful 
to crow. Yet he 
looked cool. Even 
w'hen the whole ca¬ 
boodle were coming 
down on him, and 
the full-backs were 
retiring on their 
base and trying to 
get a look at the 
ball, “ Little Jim ” 
might have been in 
his thatched cottage 
playing at draughts. 

Then the second 
half commenced. 
There had been no 
score, of course; 
otherwise you would 
have known it 
pages back. But 
“ nil, nil,” was too 
good to last. “Lit¬ 
tle Jim ” w'ould be 
caught napping yet. 
His straw-thatched 
head w r ould droop 
and his alertness 
fail him presently. 
There is no doubt 
the Wanderers 
thought so. I saw 
it in their faces. 

See! He’s run¬ 
ning out ! Silly kid ! Ah, his self-possession has deserted 
him. He is yielding to panic fear. The centre forward 
will reach the ball first and bang it through the aban¬ 
doned goal. 

Will he ? Ask “ Little Jim ” what he thinks about it. 
He just bounds in and picks it off centre forward’s toe 
and, hopping aside to avoid his charge, lands it right at 
my feet. I do not want to keep it, so I send it off again, 
carriage forward, to Duxbury, our own right-winger. He, 
good man and true, dodges his vis d vis and, running round 
the half-backs, flops the ball on to Carson at centre. He, 
thinking valour the better part of discretion, drives for 
the very centre of the goal with all the vim he can muster. 

Then the storm broke. It not only blew the cork 
out but shattered the bottle and made a bang like a pistol- 
shot. It was the school’s shout when a goal has been 
scored against big odds. 


v,/ • 

“ ■ Little 
Jim ’ played 
'Jumping Jack,' and 

when the big left¬ 
winger rushed for him he wasn’t there, and the left-winger went head foremost into the net. 1 
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But the game had half an hour to run yet, and the 
Wanderers had their reputation at stake. They would 
force the ball through by sheer weight. 

Would they ? " Little Jim " cared not a butter-drop 

for weight. A grasshopper cares not for a roaring bull. 
The bull only tires himself while the grasshopper hops. 
Even the tiny swift can harry the hawk, although one 
stroke of the hawk’s talons could tear the swift’s 
heart out. 

High shots, low shots, long shots, short 
shots, creepy-crawly shots, bold bad 
shots, post-scrapers, bouncers, can- 
noners, droppers, hoppers—all came the 
same to “ Little Jim." He treated them 
all as pretty toys, to be handled a 
moment and chucked aside. 

Lots of people came to see him, 
and some of them wanted to hug the 
dear boy, and others to nurse him and 
dandle him—ball and all. But " Little 
Jim" wasn’t having any. He hated 
being hugged and fussed with. He sent 
everybody off. They found him too 
much of a handful—a very fractious, 
restless, jumpy sort of kid to deal 
with. 

The final bombardment of the school 
goal will live in the annals of Shel¬ 
burne till the crack of doom. It looked 
as if the citadel must fall. But it 
didn’t. " Little Jim ’’ bounded hither 
and thither, " ever ready, ever 
steady, pounding away," and then the 
ref.’s whistle blew, and the game was 
over. 

We carried " Little Jim," kicking and 
struggling, all round the field, with 
Rutherford in his go-cart bringing up 
the rear of the procession, and then we 
stopped opposite the Head, the staff, 
and the Wanderers, and the latter, 
good sports all, stood upon the seats and cheered " Little 
Jim ’’ to the echo. 


hi. 

Ancient history ? Something that happened in the 
sportive, happy-go-lucky days before the war ? Yes; 
but think not that these days were wasted. Ah, no ! 
The grit that made Little Jim stick to his guns, hold the 
fort, defend the bastion against the Wanderers, would 
not let him fail or flinch in the life-and-death match with 
the Huns. 

Jim Rutherford’s commission in the R.F.A. was only 
a year old when all Europe was plunged into war by the 
insensate ambition and lust of power of the rulers of 
Germany. He had followed Jack into the army. He 
ought to have been a parson to keep the Rutherford 
family tradition running on immemorial lines. Since 
the Battle of Edgehill a Rutherford had been in the Army ; 
since the Reformation a Rutherford had been in the 
Church. Jack was the representative of the forces of 
empire, but Jim wanted to be his understudy still, and he 
got his way. 

Ihe brigade of artillery of which Jack Rutherford’s 
battery was a unit was included in that "contemptible" 
and immortal army w f hich saved Europe—a handful against 
a host, a handful which, ever pushed back, ever and again 
paused to fight until, at long last, after incredible heroisms 
and sacrifices, it turned upon its pursuers, and, with the 
help of the gallant Ally whose fair country was being 
devastated, hurled the cruel and ruthless foe back from 
the Marne. 

It was the fourth day of that terrible, that Homeric 
retreat which added eternal laurels to the British Army’s 
chaplet of glory. 

Jack’s battery, in the haste and confusion of retreat 


along congested roads—ay, often across the open country 
—taking everything in their stride but never yielding to 
panic fear, had become separated from the rest of his 
brigade under Colonel Croft. 

Aye, that name is reminiscent. Just before leaving 
Shelburne, Jim had w'ritten to Jack : "It wouldn’t seem 
right if I were not your understudy, to help you to keep 
goal for the Homeland, and I want you to get me into 
your battery if you can manage it." 
And Jack had written back : 

Dear Kid —Yours to hand. I 
thought you were booked for another 
billet, but I don’t blame you. We 
never know what’s ahead of us, and 
you’ve got more of the Rutherford 
fighting blood in you than I. I told 
Colonel Croft about you wanting to 
come in with us, and he said : “Is it 
that young brother of yours that kept 
goal against us when we played the old 
school and you licked us by one to nil ? 
The one they called Little Jim ? " You 
see he remembered even your nick¬ 
name. I told him it was the same, 
and he added: “If he serves a gun 
as w r ell as he keeps goal he should be 
a useful sort. The way he punched 
my best shots into the middle of next 
week is something to remember. He 
was like an indiarubber monkey 1" 
Then he laughed in his hearty way f 
and said, "Yes, tell him we'll be glad 
to have him, and I wish we had ten 
thousand more like him." 

Now it was the fourth day of that 
inferno, that w'orld-example of tenacity, 
of proud discipline under the most trying 
conditions, of long patience, of the spirit 
of nil desperandum though the heavens 
fall, and Jack Rutherford’s isolated 
battery had been told to hold the enemy 
in check as long as possible—even ten 
minutes w'as something, under the circumstances, and might 
save an army—and then get back to a safer spot when 
the present one was too hot to hold. 

Jack interpreted that order like a Rutherford and a 
Shelburnian. He knew that if once the enemy’s guns 
could establish themselves on the summit of this long slope 
which faced the north-east, they had the long straggling 
section behind him at their mercy, and there is nothing 
disorganises a retreating army like being pounded from 
behind with no hope of effective reply. The vale behind 
the hill would become a valley of death. 

So there was the B Battery, practically alone in the 
landscape. The tail of the retreat, with its endless im¬ 
pedimenta, its baggage wagons, its commissariat, its 
footsore and dead-tired men, its loads of wounded, its 
doctors and its chaplains, soldiers of the lancet and the 
cross, all ready at the first threat of danger, even still, to turn 
in their tracks and die fighting, had disappeared over the 
far crest of the long slope. 

Then, from the comer of the wood on the far left, raced 
into the open three German gun batteries, hot foot to 
shell the British rear in that part of the widespread field, 
and with their shrapnel to scatter wounds and death as 
the sower scatters seed-com. But they were unaware of 
the enemy’s exact whereabouts, and there was much cover 
on the opposite slope. They halted to observe. 

They were unaware too, as yet, of Jack’s battery 
screened by a natural glacis— 

“Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow," 

and the battered wall of what had once been a cottage 
garden where the rambler roses still showed " unprofitably 
gay." But they were aware when the six guns all spoke 
together and knocked three of the enemy’s limbers to 
matchwood and killed tw r o dozen men. 



THE “B.O.P.” PORTRAIT 
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For the past three years Miss Card has 
contributed poems regularly to the 
“ B.O.P.” and is deservedly popular with 
our readers. Her verse is characterised by 
a deep, thoughtful note. 
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Jack . . • could see 
the result of each shot as 
he lay propped against 
the wall. He was look¬ 
ing with eager eyes . * • 
for the shot that should 
score the winning goal.” (See f I 74 -) 
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Colonel, and, for aught he knew, dead somewhere out 
there—was bearing down upon him with the ball at his 
feet. 

Then the ball hurtled goalward. It would score if 
Little Jim did not reach it. He felt, not that the eyes 
of five hundred schoolfellows were upon him, but that 
Jack, in the “ go-cart ” behind, was watching him. That 
was all. Again he flies at the ball and punches it far 
afield, and, looking round, sees Jack, in the old wheel- 
about thing, lifting his hand and smiling approval, and 
encouragement for next time. 

He knows he is saying : “ Bravo, kid ! Don’t let 

’em score. That was jolly near, though, but—not quite. 
Stick to ’em, boy.” 

And keep it up they did. No, not on the football field 
now, but on this field of death. For even as this vision 
of the remote—oh, how remote !—past flashed across the 
screen of Jim's memory, the gun had spoken thrice, and each 
time had done execution and put another gun out of 
action. 

Yea, so accurate had been the fire of the British guns 
that the battery, ere one by one it had lost its guns and 
its gunners, had taken two for one. And now, one by one 
this last-left gun had caught limber and wheel and breach 
block in its iron hail, scattered the flying death of its 
shrapnel among the Hunnish gunners, till but one gun was 
left. 

“ Bravo, boys 1 One against one now.” 

Jack had found his voice as well as his senses. He 
could see the result of each shot as he lay propped against 
the wall. He was looking with eager eyes, even forgetting 
the agony of his wounds, for the shot that should score 
the winning goal. 

It came. The enemy batteries were silenced. And 
now to save the hard-worked gun ! Ay, not themselves 
so much—but the gun 1 To bring it off, a trophy of British 
tenacity and pluck 1 

But at that moment the dusk became alive with flitting 
grey-coats, debouching from the wood behind the ruined 
guns which had been sent forward to prepare the way 
for the infantry attack upon the ” strongly held British 
position,” as the war bulletin would say later. 

Strongly held ? Ay, by Little Jim, and his one gun. 
and his two gunners, and his ” crocked ” brother Jack ! 
Strongly held indeed, my masters, by two Shelburnians 
and two Council School boys—brothers in arms, Britons 
all, with blood of Cromwell and Nelson and Clive and 
Livingstone in their 
veins — Britons all, 
who play to win and 
fight to win, but play 
fair and fight fair, and 
are merciful to the 
helpless and com¬ 
passionate to women 
and children. 

But it was time to 
hurry now, and Jim 
helped the men to 
limber up, and inside 
two minutes had Jack 
on the gun-carriage, 
and Bates and Jen¬ 
kins. black as tinkers, 
astride a horse each, 
urging them like furies 
up the shrapnel- 
riddled slope. 

Then began a hail 
of rifle-fire. Thank 
God, the dusk was 
falling 1 It seemed, 
nevertheless, that 
nothing could live 
through that storm. 

The two gunners, ly¬ 
ing low over the necks 


of the horses, yelled at them like furious Valkyries riding 
off with those appointed to death. 

And behind them, holding Jack tight in his arms lest in 
his helplessness the leap and jolt of the flying gun should 
fling him beneath the wheels, was Little Jim. 

The speech Little Jim made at Shelburne, when the 
old place gathered its scattered legions from the four 
winds to celebrate the first Public School V.C. of the 
war, was a great success, punctuated with cheers and 
laughter and the wildest enthusiasm. 

No hall, or house, or day-room in the old show being 
half big enough to hold the hero-worshippers—Old Shel¬ 
burnians, New Shelburnians, Big Shelburnians, Little 
Shelburnians, with parents, guardians, masters, uncles, 
aunts, grandfathers and grandmothers, godparents and 
cousins—the speeches were made from the steps of Proctor’s 
Passage, the public forum of the school, where it opened 
on to Big Quad. 

“ 1 ought not to have this thing,” said Little Jim. “The 
King insisted on my taking it, so I suppose I had to. But 
I was really only keeping goal for the real Rutherford. 
I’m only ‘ Little Jim,’ Jack’s understudy. You see, he 
was crocked again ”—Jim looked round at his big brother, 
who, with one leg in a sling as on another famous day, 
leaned on my shoulder and a crutch, and Captain Jack 
Rutherford shook his head in strong dissent—” and I 
had to act for him. But he pulled the strings. I only 
danced to his tune. Besides, I couldn’t let him and the 
old school down—could I, now ? So it was Jack who 
really won the V.C., and I’m wearing it for him. I tell you 
it is a good job he was behind the goal, or I should have 
bolted. I believe I should. I never was in such a funk 
in my life—except once, that is, when we played the 
Wanderers.” (” No 1 No ! ”—from Colonel Croft.) ” But 
I had to stick to my guns for Jack’s sake. You see, he 
was captain of the gun and I couldn’t let him and the 
old school down. You expect so much from Jack Ruther¬ 
ford. But though I don’t deserve it—thank you—thank 
you all—all the same. We won the match by the odd 
goal. And I want you to think of the brave chaps who 
died at their guns. I did not do half many of them did, 
but they died and I lived. That’s the difference. They 
will get their Cross at the Pearly Gates. Yes, I believe it. 
And I want you to give a special yell for Bates and Jenkins, 
the chaps who pulled me through and brought off the gun. 
They share the Cross with me and deserve it a thousand 

times more.” 

Then, as of old, Jim 
was carried shoulder- 
high round the play¬ 
ing-fields, Monroe and 
Carson and Duxbury 
and several more of 
the old Soccer Eleven, 
in khaki to a man, 
being bearers, to the 
accompaniment of a 
Kentish fire of ” Little 
Jim 1 Little Jim l 
Little Jim 1 A Ru¬ 
therford ! A Ruther¬ 
ford 1 A Rutherford ! 
Shelburne 1 Shel¬ 
burne 1 Shelburne ! * ’ 
and the Head, and 
all the House Masters, 
r.nd many famous Old 
Boys, two Judges, one 
Bishop, three Right 
Honou rabies, and a 
quorum of other 
worthies followed in 
their train, with Jack 
Rutherford, sling and 
crutch and all, just 
” behind the band.” 



The Spirit of the Chase. 

Eskimo Hunter j —"He’s the first sea-lion I’ve met for months, and of coarse I’ve left 
my harpoon at home 1 ” 














Rugby Football: 
An Asset of Empire. 


By GEORGE H. HARNETT. 


outside We >ScieuM 

[Mr. G. H. Harnett, who is the Hon. Sec., Treasurer, 
and Company Commander of the Veteran Athletes’ Corps, 
has been for many years one of the most enthusiastic and 
progressive spirits in the world of Rugby football. On 
its administrative side, in particular, he has rendered 
yeoman service to the game. Not so long since he resigned 
after serving seventeen years on the Committee of the Rugby 
Union ; he is a Life Vice-President of the London Rugby 
Union Society of Referees, and for twenty-five years has 
been Hon. Sec. of Kent. As «i referee he has officiated at a 
number of International and Inter- 
’Varsity matches. In the following 
interesting article, besides giving not 
a few useful hints to players, he 
points out the national value of the 
Rugby game.] 


W AR, as we know, is the 
greatest game that there 
is. But we want other 
more peaceful games, not 
only to fit us for the great game of 
war but also to prepare us physically 
and morally—remember that I—for 
the battle of life, which is a struggle 
in which every one of us is predestined 
to take part. We therefore see that 
every boy ought to play some game 
or other, and the question for each 
boy is what that game shall be. 

England is the home of manly sports 
and games: in athletics and field 
games we can truthfully claim to 
have set the fashion for the world. 

Consequently English boys have a 
great variety of games from which 
to choose. 

Of course, a fellow can dabble 
about and try his hand, or his foot, 
at as many different kinds of games 
as he pleases, and then after a while 
make up his mind as to which particular game he will con¬ 
stitute his own. But if any boy were to come to me and 
ask my advice in the matter as a veteran at playing 
games, I will tell you what I would say. My answer would 
be something like this: “ Look here, my good young friend,” 

I would remark, ".I do not mind informing you that I am 
now’ past my fifty-seventh birthday, and after lifelong ex¬ 
perience amongst athletes and athletics of all kinds, I give 
it as my considered verdict that the game of all games is 
Rugby football.” 

Now, please do not be afraid that I am going to inflict 
upon you a long and tedious argument in proof of the 
above contention. My own mind is quite made up, and, 
sweeping perhaps as my assertion may sound to be, I am 
sure of the justice of it. For the average healthy British 
boy Rugby football is the king of games. Why, look at 
the fellows who play it, and remark what manner of men 
they are ! Our Rugby footballers are the cream of our 
athletic nation—men who go in for that splendid sport solely 
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for that splendid sport’s sake, and without the remotest 
thought of making gain by their leather-chasing. They are 
amateurs through and through, devotees of the cleanest 
sport there is, modern gladiators to whom laurel leaves are 
more precious than largesse. For, remember that the 
moment you take pay for playing a game that game is a 
game no longer : it is a business. 

Again, look at the fellows who play our game not only at 
home but Overseas. In this Great War our gallant troops 
from Overseas, most of them hitherto untried by fire, have 
covered themselves with glory. In the Colonies Rugby 
football is supreme as a game—all the Colonies belong to 
the Rugby Union—and when in her hour of need the Mother 
Country called to her sons across the seas, there, as at home, 
Rugby footballers instantly answered the summons, and, 
leaving all, rallied to the grand old 
Flag. Don't think that in writing 
this I am merely dealing in fine 
phrases—that I am using purple ink 
and splashing it about copiously. I 
am simply recording unadorned facts, 
though as a Rugby football enthusiast 
I am certainly proud to be able to 
present them. 

One great merit of Rugby football 
is that it makes men. In all history 
there has been no greater test of 
manliness and manhood than that, 
without compulsion of any kind, 
prompted solely by their own 
patriotism and sense of duty, 
young fellows of our kith and kin 
have forsaken ease and comfort and 
prospects and everything, and have, 
as cheerfully as voluntarily, gone 
forth to the Great Adventure from 
which so many never return. No 
game has sent these heroes forth 
in proportionately greater numbers 
than Rugby football. It is, I submit, 
a splendid boast to make that of 
every Rugby club in this country 
fully ninety-five per cent, of mem¬ 
bers joined the Army, and that, 
Harnett. mind you, before conscription was 

put into force. 

My own club is the Wasps F.C., of which I am president, 
an organisation that last year celebrated its fiftieth 
birthday. To date, nineteen of our members have fallen 
in their country’s service, sixteen have been wounded, 
invalided, etc., and scores more are still playing the 
“ greater game” and endeavouring to score goals against 
the Huns. Brief but eloquent statistics like those you 
could get from practically all the clubs, demonstrating 
that, for devotion in the defence of all that true men hold 
dear, Rugby footballers are second to none. 

Naturally enough, I am aware that to speak in praise 
of Rugby football is to voice an oft-told tale. But the 
Editor of the ” B.O.P.” lias, to put it in that colloquial 
way, let me loose in his pages with permission to hold forth 
concerning a game that, now more than ever before, is going 
ahead wonderfully in our Universities and Public Schools. 
So, following up my line of reasoning, and before touching on 
other football matters, 1 will ask and answer the question: 
What makes Rugby football so valuable a game for boys ? 
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H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at the Front. 

Rugby, even in its most orthodox form, is a strenuous 
pastime, and one at which you can readily obtain all the 
muscular exercise that even the most greedy giant could 
desire. From a physical point of view, therefore, it is a 
magnificent game. Mentally it endows you with quick 
judgment. The very essence of successful play is that 
you shall make up your mind at once, and truly the 
Rugby footballer who hesitates will never score for his 
side. But it never teaches you to be selfish. On the con¬ 
trary, complete elimination of seif is one of the outstand¬ 
ing features of the game. 

In a paragraph all to itself I will insist that, as is 
certain to be in a truly great game, Rugby is a clean 
game. There are no dirty tricks in Rugby football—at 
least, there should not be any. 

Then there is the undoubted freemasonry of the game— 
that almost subtle sense of brotherhood that links Rugby 
players together at home and all the world over. I have 
travelled abroad not a little, and wherever I have gone, 
East or West, I have found a welcome amongst Rugby 
players, and often for no other reason than that I myself 
was a player of Rugby. I was discussing this very point 
only the other day with a certain gentleman who is well 
known and well liked in the Universities and in the Public 
Schools of England, and he said to me: “ The free¬ 
masonry of Rugby football! Well, I am thriving now, 
but I tell you that when disaster overtook me and 
financially I was stranded, it was solely the friendship 
of my old Rugby club-mates and club opponents that 


enabled me to successfully weather the 
storm." That true story is one that is 
typical of many others. Rugby, they say, 
tends to make big muscles. Well, the heart 
is a muscle. And a game that breeds big- 
hearted brotherhood amongst its devotees 
is nothing less than being an asset of 
Empire. 

Even, perhaps, more true than when it 
was said of the days of Good Queen Bess, 
these are spacious times. And Rugby is a 
spacious game, its attractions universal 
and its appeal world-wide. Some years 
ago—in 1908, to be exact—I went round 
the world with a Rugby team, visiting the 
Cape, New Zealand, Australia, and Canada. 
The team was known as the Anglo-Welsh. 
I acted as its manager, and we covered 
some 35,000 miles of distance during 
the trip. Of twenty-nine games that we 
played, we lost nine, won nineteen, and 
one game was drawn. But even better 
than the flattering assurance of those 
figures was the fact that everywhere 
we went we not only received a great 
welcome as being players from the Old 
Country, but our visit stimulated interest 
and brought in any number of recruits to 
the game. Fellows who had never before 
played Rugby started to learn straight 
away, and the breath that had thus blown 
in from the Motherland seemed to act as 
a regular tonic. All proving the merits of 
Rugby to be such that “ seeing is believ¬ 
ing ”; merely to witness the game is, in 
many cases, to become a convert to it : 
to a manly lad its appeal is irresistible and 
inherent. 

The fact that Rugby football is so popular 
in the Dominions is, to my mind, one of the 
strongest of proofs stamping it as a great 
game. Those fine fellows 'would never take 
to any pastime that was other than brave 
and breezy. And, speaking of them, I will 
tell you an item or two as to our tour in 
Maoriland. There we played seventeen 
matches, in the last of which, against New 
Zealand, we were beaten by the triumphant "All Blacks," 
often described as being the finest players the universe 
has ever seen. As an amateur team going out to be the 
guests of the New Zealand Rugby Union, by the way, 
each member of the team was allowed two shillings per day 
expenses. Needless to say, this amount was hopelessly 
inadequate for real out-of-pocket expenses. 

And I must tell you that we had a war-cry—a weird chant 
of battle that ought to have terrified our football foes. We 
practised it industriously with the notion of making it as 
soul-stirring as possible, and the admixture of English 
and Welsh in its wording was voted by all to be at least 
appropriate. Here is our British team's war-cry : 

Rule, Britannia, Cymru am byth, 

Rule, Britannia, Cymru am byth, 

Rule, Britannia, Cymru am byth. 

Hip 1 Hip ! Hip ! Hoorah ! 

Hip ! Hip I Hip ! Hoorah ! 

Hip ! Hip 1 Hip 1 Hoorah ! 

Amongst New Zealanders our rousing cheer very 
early proved to be a great attraction. Some people said 
there was a “ Royal ring " about it, and one critic wrote : 

“ It was the first time many of the spectators had really 
heard a genuine British cheer from a football team. How 
trivial and unmeaning our New Zealand abbreviation :* 
Hip-ray 1 Hip-ray ! Hip-ray ! ” In New Zealand the enthu¬ 
siasm for football, both on the part of the man in the jersey. 
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and the man, woman and child who stand around to see 
him play, is simply immense. When we played at Welling¬ 
ton (whose clubmen were the original wearers of the 
all-black uniform) I noticed a spectator who had brought 
with him his infant son riding in a perambulator. “ Is 
the youngster old enough to appreciate football ? " I 
asked of his fond father. " You try to take the ball from 
him,'* was the response, and I then saw that the infant 
hugged a Rugby football in his arms as a plaything. 

Being such a thorough-going advocate of Rugby, maybe 
I ought to say something here as to preparation for 
playing the game. I cannot do better than repeat some 
of the rules of T. W. Ledlie, who was the trainer of the 
Anglo-Welsh team. Practise sharp sprinting, varied by 
quick passing of the ball while going at top speed. 
Dribbling is most excellent training, for, in addition to giving 
one condition, it teaches a player to use his feet. Ball- 
punching, deep-breathing, and skipping are also excellent. 
But moderation in all things. After a team has had about 
forty-five to sixty minutes' practice in the open field, 
the players should have a good warm sponge bath. Having 
been well dried with a rough towel, the players should 
have a brisk rub down with flesh gloves, followed immedi¬ 
ately by a good hard rubbing with eucalyptus oil. The oil is 
very essential, as it not only alleviates stiffness and cramp, 
but is a first-rate preventative of chills. A man in training 
should be up not later than seven o’clock. 

Breathe pure air ; have a tub or plunge in the sea ; 
a little light exercise, such as a brisk, but not too long, 
walk; a rub down; then breakfast, consisting of porridge, 
fish, a cup of tea, and well baked toast. Train in the evening 
if working during the day. Take up skipping, for it makes 
a player fast on his feet, and also develops the leg and chest 
muscles ; go in for ball-punching, as the exercise gives 


quickness of eye and hand ; and deep breathing for the 
general good of the whole system. Sprinting, too, must not 
be forgotten, giving a player wind and making him speedy. 
Vary sprinting with passing and dribbling, and you will 
get a combination of exercises which will stand you well 
in the hottest struggle that ever took place on a Rugby 
field. 

Whipper-snappers may succeed at some sports, but 
physique is all-important in Rugby football. And Rugby 
football makes physique. 

In every arena of human endeavour, whether it be pot¬ 
cleaning or politics, bail-playing or business, ambition is 
the salt of success. Every fellow who is not first cousin 
to a clod wants to get on, to rise, to climb to the top of 
the tree. At Rugby football why should he not do so ? 
When a boy leaves school there are any number of good 
Rugby clubs that he can join ; there are some seventeen 
pages filled with their names in the handbook of the Rugby 
Football Union. What an opportunity is there for the 
lad having the physical attributes, a player's brain, and 
ambition ! Without exaggeration and without fear of 
contradiction I say that in Rugby football every boy has 
a chance of becoming an International. 

Our gallant ally France is very keen on the game. France 
is full of Rugby football, and many of her prominent French 
players, as so many of ours, have won rare distinction 
for prowess in the sterner field of war. 

So much—or, really, so little—for my homily on the subject 
of Rugby football as an asset of Empire. If my assertions 
strike any boy as being at least duly emphatic, let him 
know they are the voice of the faith that is in me. Rugby 
football—clean, straightforward, free from any taint—makes 
men. And both in quantity and in quality, it is men that 
the Empire needs to-day. 



HE WOULD PLAY ! An Ice Hockey Tragedy in Six Chapters and an Epilogue. 

{Drawn by Jack Dodworth.) 
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A Tale of the First 


Russian Advance. 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of “Submarine U 93" ; 

“ la the Power of the Pytfmics " ; “A Motor Scout in Flanders " ; “ The Race Round the World," etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE 3JEGE OF THE HUNTING LODGE. 


F ULLY an hour before sunrise, when the forest was 
buried in darkness and no sound broke the 
silence but the persistent hooting of an owl, Borlof 
awakened Konieff for his journey through the 

forest. 

The sea-captain dressed himself with dispatch, and went 
out upon the verandah of the lodge, where, to his surprise, 
lie found the Grand Duke. 

“ You are punctual,” said Irben. 

Captain Konieff saluted. 

“You are an early riser, sir,” said he. “ Yonder are the 
first signs of day.” 

” I think,” said the other, smiling, ” if you had an 
adventure before you such as that upon which I propose 
to embark, you also would find sleep no easy matter.” 

At that, Irben led the way to a place in the forest where 
a great number of peasants were bivouacked. Though 
they did not w’ear the Tsar’s uniform, they were all armed, 
prepared to defend their homes. When the time comes 
for the history of the war to be written, we will learn 
something of the part played by the guerrilla bands of 
Russian Courland who rose in arms against the perpetra¬ 
tors of outrage and ” frightfulness ” that crossed the frontier 
during the first days of the titanic struggle that raged for 
months from Czernovitz to Riga. 

Konieff placed himself at the head of his raw and 
untrained levy, who, cheering the Grand Duke, marched 
singing into the morning silence of the woods. 

Then the Grand Duke retraced his steps towards the 
lodge. Passing from the verandah into the room in which 
Rashleigh was sleeping, he stayed for a moment at the 
bedside, regarding the unconscious sleeper. 

Welby School seemed very far away. Childhood, and 
even boyhood, are no more than the stepping-stones at the 
threshold of life by the aid of which we pass into maturity. 
And if we can take with us, even for a little way upon 
the road, at least one of the friends of our boyhood, we 
are more than fortunate, indeed. Those who are bound 
together by the ties of friendship in early days may always 
count upon the foundations upon which such friendship 
has arisen. At school these two had been drawn together 
by some common instinct. They were now united by a 
common interest, a sole ambition and a single aim—the 
freedom of Europe and the glory of King George of England 
and tiie Tsar. 

Irben recognised all this as he stood at his friend’s 
bedside, and watched Bill Rashleigh sleeping. Beneath 
a calm exterior, and his quaint polished manners, the young 
Russian aristocrat was capable of a wealth of true affection. 

1 le decided he would not wake the sleeper. There was 
time enough in which to make preparations for their start. 


He stood erect and motionless, thinking of Welby, where 
their friendship had begun, when suddenly he was brought 
back to the stern reality of his situation by the sharp crack 
of a rifle that echoed in the forest. 

Going to the verandah, he stood with craned neck, 
listening for any further sound that might disturb the 
silence. 

The shot was repeated, again and again ; and then the 
sound of musketry swelled into a kind of rattle that 
resembled the noise of green wood upon a fire. With 
quick steps he returned to Rashleigh’s room, where he 
found the young Englishman sitting up in bed. 

” Be quick 1 ” he cried. ” Get dressed 1 ” 

” We are surrounded ? ” asked Rashleigh, not yet half 
awake. 

“ I don’t think that,” said the other. “ But there’s 
mischief afoot. I fear Konieff may be taken.” 

*' He has gone ? ” 

” He left a quarter of an hour ago. The shots came 
from the direction he took. The Germans must be at 
hand.” 

Rashleigh was now dressing in feverish haste. 

” We must clear out,” he cried. 

“ Be as quick as you can,” said Irben. ” I will go to the 
stables and bring the horses to the door.” 

If the German troops were actually approaching, as the 
Grand Duke had suggested, they had indeed little time 
to lose. Shots had been fired at no great distance from the 
lodge. The Prussians might arrive at any moment. As 
Irben, assisted by Borlof, saddled the horses, he wondered 
in his heart whether or not Konieff and his peasants had 
managed to escape. 

A minute or so later the horses were at the door, and 
at that moment Rashleigh appeared on the verandah 
fully dressed. As quick as thought they swung into their 
saddles. Borlof stoutly refused to leave the lodge. The 
Prussians, said he, could come and shoot him ; he would 
not budge from his post—a post he had held for over thirty 
years. 

Irben was a fine horseman ; he had been trained in the 
saddle as a boy. As for Rashleigh, though he was more 
at home on the cricket-field, he had ridden to hounds with 
his father. There was a bridle-path through the forest, 
leading from the hunting lodge towards the east, and by 
way of this they hoped to make good their escape. 

But they were doomed to disappointment. They had 
not gone a hundred paces upon the bridle-path when a 
man, dressed in the blue-grey uniform of the German Army, 
sprang forth from the thickets, and discharged his rifle 
at the head of the Grand Duke, who was leading. Though 
the bullet passed within a few inches of his ear, Irben 
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appeared unmoved. Sitting upright in his saddle, he 
spoke in a calm voice, turning to his comrade, whom he told 
to ride back to the lodge. 

There was no other course ; the soldier had not been alone. 
Visible in several places through the thickets were things 
that glittered in the light of the rising sun, even then 
breaking through the interlaced and tangled branches of 
the trees. That these were bayonets the Grand Duke 
had never doubted from the first. This way of escape 
was blocked by, at least, a score of men. 

Returning to the lodge, they gave their horses into the 
charge of Borlof, and then en¬ 
deavoured to escape on foot. Side 
by side, they scrambled through the 
thickets, until they came to a place 
where the ground was grown over 
with bracken. Lying flat upon their 
faces, they listened with bated breath. 

“ What course do you mean to 
take ? ” asked Rashleigh. 

” I intend to wait here,” said the 
other. ' ‘ Beggars cannot be choosers.’’ 

“ We are bound to be discovered 
sooner or later.” 

" We must strike first,” said the 
Grand Duke. ” Whatever you do, 
be careful not to fire. The first 
soldier that appears must be set upon 
and overpowered. If we can do 
that in silence we may be able to pass 
through the cordon. If the fellow 
finds time to give the alarm there 
can be no question we are lost.” 

It seemed that the chance of 
carrying such an enterprise to a 
successful conclusion was remote; 
but, as the Grand Duke had said, 
there was no other method of escape. 

Both crouched low, ready to spring, 
each holding his revolver by the 
barrel, prepared to strike at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice. 

The sounds of the Germans’ voices 
grew nearer and nearer. They were 
approaching from every hand. The 
two fugitives could hear them beating 
down the brushwood with the butts 
of their rifles, and crying out to one 
another that the lodge was not far 
distant. 

It was a stroke of bad luck that 
brought a strapping Prussian guards¬ 
man of over six feet in height to the 
place where the two boys were hiding. 

The Grand Duke struck first ; but in¬ 
stead of driving home his blow upon 
the man’s forehead, which should have 
stunned him, he missed his aim and struck the peak of the 
man’s helmet, which was sent flying from his head. 

The Prussian, stumbling backward, let out a loud cry, 
which brought half a dozen of his comrades to his aid. 
Nor was this the worst of it ; in falling he had clutched the 
Grand Duke’s coat and dragged him to the ground. 

It was an affair of seconds. Rashleigh acted without a 
moment’s hesitation. Levelling his revolver at the man’s 
chest, he fired point-blank. 

The poor fellow at once let go his grip upon the Grand 
Duke; and his arms fell limply to his sides. It was at 
that moment that the soldiers who had hastened to their 
comrade’s aid rushed forward to capture one who was 
obviously a person of distinction. Rashleigh plucked 
Irben by the arm and plunged into the thickets, forcing 
his way towards the hunting lodge. 

It was a race of a few seconds. They reached the 
verandah, out of breath, with the skin upon their hands 
and faces torn by the thorns upon the way. Old Borlof 
met them, rifle in hand. His face was very white. 


Once inside the lodge, they slammed and bolted the 
door, in the very faces of the Prussians. A shower of 
blows descended upon the door, as the soldiers endeavoured 
to beat it from its hinges with their rifles. A noise like a 
continuous, but distant, thunderstorm carried far in the 
lonely forest. 

Though the lodge had been built of wood, it was strongly 
made. The jambs of the doors were oaken posts twelve 
inches square, and across the ceilings there were great 
beams of solid trunks of trees, elaborately carved. 
Moreover, with the exception of the windows, the place 
was bullet-proof. 

The Germans, finding that their 
efforts to break down the doors were 
likely to be in vain, opened fire upon 
the house from all directions. 
Bullets, flying through the windows, 
shattered the glass and splintered 
the furniture within. It was not 
safe to expose so much as a little 
finger, for the Prussians lay all around 
at a decisive range, searching the 
windows for a target. 

It was an unequal combat from 
the first. Around the lodge there 
were at least a hundred, and within 
there were only three—and one of 
these an old man whose days of 
activity were past. Rashleigh and 
the young Grand Duke met face to 
face in the dining-room. 

” Is this the end ? ” asked Rash¬ 
leigh. Smoke was issuing from the 
muzzle of the revolver he carried in 
his hand. 

“ The end 1 ” cried the other. ” I 
think not. I have full confidence in 
my destiny. I was not bom to die 
like this, like a rat caught in a trap.” 

His words were strangely pro¬ 
phetic. Throughout the whole war, 
even when imprisoned in one of the 
forts of Konigsberg, some kind of in¬ 
tuition warned him never to cease to 
hope—and indeed his doggedness, 
perseverance, and courage were but 
characteristic of the mighty and un¬ 
conquerable nation to which he 
belonged. The young Grand Duke 
was in himself a kind of epitome of 
Russia. In this case his plight could 
not have been more desperate. Had 
he brought cold reason to bear upon 
the facts, he could not have smiled as 
he did. Even then the Prussians were 
talking among themselves in loud, gut¬ 
tural voices, holding, as it seemed, 
some manner of discussion. Rashleigh asked Irben to in¬ 
terpret what they said, and was amazed when he heard the 
truth, and tried to reconcile the Grand Duke’s calm and even 
cheerful manner with the calamity that appeared inevitable. 

“It has just occurred to them,” said Irben, ” that there 
is only one way to capture us—and that is to set fire to the 
house.” 

Rashleigh looked about him. The lodge, as we have 
said, was constructed wholly of wood, and would bum 
like a funeral pyre. At risk of his life, glancing through 
a broken window, the young Englishman saw that the 
German soldiers were already carrying hay and straw from 
the stables and piling it against the walls. 

Then the officer in command—a red-faced major— 
lifted his voice. 

“We have information,” said he in his own language, 
" that the Grand Duke Paul of Irben is here. If so, I call 
upon him to surrender.” 

” And I refuse,” cried the Russian. 

" Then,” said the officer, ” we burn down the house.” 
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Irben turned to Rashleigh. 

“ As for you, old chap, I have my doubts. Surrender 
if you wish. They’ll insult you, bully you, spit upon you— 
for they hate Englishmen as jackals hate a tiger—but they 
will, at least, spare your life." 

Rashleigh had turned snow-white. For all that, his brows 
were knit in strong determination and his lips tightly pressed. 

" I’ll stand by you,” said he, " to the end—whatever it 
may be." 

Irben shrugged his shoulders. 

"In my country," said he, " there is a proverb to the 
effect that friendship is stronger than death. I feel now 
the full truth of it. Perhaps, we will meet in another world." 

He spoke without a quiver in his voice. Though he had 
touched the deepest chords in his strongly emotional nature, 
he w r as so completely master of himself that he appeared 
perfectly at ease and self-possessed. His sallow face was 
colourless as ever, though his eyes were very bright. 

" Irben,” said Rashleigh, with his memory back at 
Welby, " you are no longer a boy." 

" I have grave doubts," said the Grand Duke, smiling, 
" if ever I was. I was a failure as a boy. Remember, 
I couldn’t hold a catch." 

Then a cheer, at once furious, ferocious, and sustained, 
came from the soldiery without. They saw a great cloud 
of smoke roll past the window, and presently the red flames 
—hot, fiery, restless tongues—darted up the vralls of the 
house and curled above the eaves. 

To trace, step by step, the destruction of the grand-ducal 


hunting lodge of Irben were to describe a fire of no magni¬ 
ficent dimensions. The lodge was merely an eight-roomed 
villa which, being built of wood, burned with great rapidity. 
The Germans, by means of a load of dry hay, had kindled 
the fire at the northern extremity of the house. A great 
pillar of smoke shot upward, and then long jets of flame 
sprang forth, shrivelling the branches of adjacent trees. 
At last the north wall tumbled, and showers of sparks 
and embers danced free above the tree-teps in the sky, 
to be carried far upon the wind. 

Step by step, the three inmates were driven into the 
scullery, at the southern end of the house. Here the smoke 
was so thick that it was difficult to breathe. Small blame 
to Rashleigh if, at last, his courage failed him. 

" I can’t die like this ! " he cried. " I’ve not the strength." 

Irben stepped to the door, which had been bolted against 
their assailants. Old Borlof was on his knees, his face 
buried in his hands in silent prayer. 

" There is freedom," the Grand Duke cried. " God bless 
you 1 I never washed you to stay." 

And even as he flung open the door there came to their 
ears a ringing cheer that echoed in the woods. They saw 
the Prussians hasten to their rifles, which many of them 
had thrown down upon the ground. But before they could 
recover their firearms, before they could fall in and assume 
some sort of military formation, they were swept down 
before a charge that had something in it of the fury of a 
pack of wolves that rushes in upon its quarry. Captain 
Konieff and his peasants were at hand. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


INTO THE LION’S MOUTH. 


i 



T HEIR salvation at the eleventh hour had been due to the 
promptitude and presence of mind of Konieff. The 
Great War had already transformed millions of men ; it 
had changed this rough, honest merchant captain into 

a soldier and a leader. 

That morning, soon 
after leaving the lodge, 
K o n ie ff 
had rid¬ 
den into 
a large 
party of 
Prussian 
infantry, 
approach¬ 
ing from 
the west. 
At the 
time he 
had been 
some dis¬ 
tance a- 
head of 
his men. 
He had 
been chal- 
1 e nged, 


41 Rashleigh 
acted without 
a moment’s 


hesitation. Levelling his revolver at the man’s 
chest, he fired point-blank.” ( See page 179.) 
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and, being unable to give the countersign, had been fired at. 
Owing to the semi-darkness that prevailed at that early hour, 
he had managed to escape unhurt. Spurring his horse— 
though he was no horseman—he had broken back through 
the German ranks, discharging his revolver right and left. 

No sooner was he free of this danger than his thoughts 
turned to the Grand Duke, whom he had left with Borlof 
and Rashleigh at the lodge. Without doubt they would 
be taken by surprise and captured. There was every 
reason to suppose that the Prussians were in force. 

Now, Captain Konieff commanded a battalion which was 
a battalion in little more than name. Most of the mujhiks 
who followed him had, at one time or another, served in 
the Russian army ; but few remembered their drill; there 
was no discipline, and practically no organisation. Each 
man carried his own provisions and more or less pleased 
himself in all things. 

None the less, they were ardent patriots. Also, man for 
man, they were superior to the brow-beaten conscripts 
who form the nucleus of the German army. They were 
men to whom danger was nothing new, who lived their 
lives in the open air—wood-cutters, farmers, and fishermen 
from the coast of Russian Courland. Many were armed 
with strange weapons: old muzzle-loading rifles and guns, 
pitchforks, scythe-blades lashed to long poles, felling 
axes and bill-hooks. They exceeded a thousand in number, 
and one and all were prepared to sacrifice all they 
possessed—the small comforts of their homes and even 
their lives—for the cause of Holy Russia. 

The news that the young Grand Duke had returned to 
his own province had filled them with a new-born ardour 
and a great resolve to hurl the Prussian legions back across 
the frontier. It must be understood, however, that at this 
period of the war the Germans in the East stood wholly 
on the defensive. The advance which took place immedi¬ 
ately on the declaration of war, when several Russian 
provincial towns were surprised and captured, was solely 
a defensive measure. 

As dawn was breaking in the forest Konieff descended 
upon his followers from out of the darkness, reining in so 
sharply that he threw back his horse upon its haunches. 

“ The Grand Duke l ” he cried. " The Grand Duke is 
surrounded at the lodge.” 

No order was given ; no word of command was passed. 
They needed none. The whole party set off together, each 
man taking the way that pleased him best. It was the 
savage, eager race of a thousand to the burning lodge. 

They descended upon their victims as a great wave 
bursts upon a shore. They knew nothing of the Hague 
Convention, or the retribution which the Germans were 
likely to mete out to such civilians as offered resistance to 
the armed invader; they were merely men prepared to 
defend their homes. And it augured ill for the future, so 
far as the cause of the German Empire was concerned, 
that the Russian peasant on this grey summer’s morning 
showed that he intended neither to ask for quarter nor to 
give it. With axe and billhook, they set to work upon 
that which was near a massacre; and there is small doubt 
that every Prussian officer and man would have lain 
slaughtered in his own blood had not the Grand Duke 
intervened. The sound of Irben’s voice was in itself 
enough to stay their hands. 

“ Take away their rifles and ammunition,” he ordered, 
“ and send them back prisoners to Riga. An escort of 
forty men is sufficient for the purpose.” 

These mujhiks of the Russian forests were like children, 
inasmuch as they regarded the whole matter as a joke. 
They knew nothing of the finer courtesies of war, and 
proved it by casting forthwith the regimental colours of 
a distinguished regiment of Posen into the flames of the 
burning lodge. They were fighting for liberty, not trophies ; 
and later in the day, led by Konieff, they filed into the 
forest on their march to join the army of General Nogack. 
Konieff was accompanied by Borlof, who, now that the 
lodge was destroyed, had nothing to hold him to the forest. 

And when they were gone, the young Grand Duke and 
Rashleigh walked their horses towards the south, and 


soon after midday came forth from the forest, and looked 
down into the great valley in which the village of Mushof 
lies. 

This valley—through which flows a tributary of the 
river Windau—runs north and south, and is scattered with 
stunted trees, dwarfed by the bitter winds which sweep the 
plains of Russia during winter. The main road which 
crosses the valley, linking Libau to the great Baltic seaport 
of Riga, leads through a bleak country of marshland and 
straggling woods. The Grand Duke drew rein upon the 
watershed of the valley, at a place where there was a wide 
belt of fir trees, and looked down upon the village. 

“ What a position 1 ” he exclaimed. “ Let the Prussians 
come I In this land of swamps and few roads we will be 
ready for them.” 

The boy had a natural instinct for tactics which could 
not have been acquired solely from books. 

Rashleigh asked him to explain. 

“You will notice,” said Irben, “ the greater part of the 
valley is destitute of cover; it could be swept by rifle fire 
from the hills, from which, also, artillery could command 
the ridges to the west. In case of retreat, the main roads 
lie direct to Riga, or else south to Dvinsk, protected on 
either side by marshes which no engineers could ever 
bridge.” 

“ Could not the position be stormed ? ” asked Rashleigh. 

The Grand Duke shook his head. “ With vastly superior 
numbers, it could be done,” said he, “ but not without 
colossal loss of life.” 

He had yet to learn that this was a price the Germans 
were not unprepared to pay. Also, he could never have 
foreseen that gloomy spring of 1915, when the Russians 
were forced, for want of arms and ammunition, to fall 
back before the invader. 

“ And where is General Nogack now ? ” Rashleigh 
asked. 

“ To the south,” said Irben, “ towards Dvinsk.” 

“ Then, when he advances, he must do so by this road ? ” 

The Grand Duke nodded. “ But the Prussians may 
be here first,” he added. 

They had brought their horses to a standstill at the 
southern extremity of the wood, and sat in their saddles, 
looking due south, up the valley. Irben pointed to his 
right, that is to say to the west, towards the sea-coast. 

“ There is a great marsh,” said he, “ inaccessible both 
to cavalry and guns; in wet weather infantry would find 
some difficulty in passing. We may say therefore that the 
position cannot be turned from the north. Come, let us 
examine the Southern flank.” 

Setting spurs to their horses, they cantered up the valley, 
by the side of a small stream that flowed to the north. 
After riding for nearly an hour, they came to an old ruined 
castle, and here the valley was more shallow, though not 
quite so wide. The hills to the west had lost their rugged¬ 
ness, and had now become no more than a series of un¬ 
dulating downs. The Grand Duke rode straight for the 
castle, and there dismounted, tying his reins to a sapling. 
From the ancient ramparts he scanned the surrounding 
country. 

“ Here is the weak point,” said he, “ in an otherwise 
inaccessible position. This is ideal cavalry country. Here 
our Cossacks would find themselves at home.” 

So saying he pointed to the north-west, where a great 
plain lay, stretching for miles. At the extremity of this 
plain they could discern several hillocks, hazy in the 
distance. 

They came down from the ramparts, and on returning 
to their horses were surprised to find that an old man, who 
lifted his hat as they approached, had taken charge of 
the animals. 

He wished them good morning, raising his hat a second 
time, and then went on to speak of his poverty, after the 
manner of beggars. 

The Grand Duke asked him whether he knew that the 
Prussians had already invaded Russian territory. He 
said that he had heard that that was so, but seemed to 
realise little of what invasion meant, for he continued 
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to speak of his extreme poverty and the hardness of the 
times, grumbling not a little that the sale of vodka had 
been prohibited by order of the Tsar. 

The Grand Duke gave him a rouble, and strongly advised 
liim to make his way, with what haste he could, towards 
the east, or else he would encounter the Prussian Uhlans, 
and have more to grumble at than the loss of his daily 
glass of vodka. 

And then, when the Grand Duke made known his 
identity, the old man seemed overcome with fear at what 
ne had said. Casting his hat upon the ground, he sank 
down upon a knee in an attitude almost of reverence. 

He was quickly reassured that no harm would befall 
him for his want of a patriotic spirit, and then, after he 
had been sworn to secrecy, he was dispatched upon an 
errand which Irben himself had no wish to perform. The 
old peasant was sent into the nearest town to procure two 
suits of clothes such as might be worn by young Prussians 
of the student class. 

The old man conducted the two boys to his own cottage, 
vliere he bade them await his return. He was three days 
away, and then, having secured the very thing that was 
wanted, was more liberally rewarded than possibly he 
deserved. 

At this juncture, seeing that the afternoon was far 
advanced, the young Duke mounted and urged his horse 
into a gallop, setting out across the plains, towards the 
Prussian border, which they crossed the following evening 
at a point far distant from any of the main roads, which 
were all strongly guarded and patrolled. They turned their 
horses loose in good grazing country, and then set out on 
foot towards the historic Prussian town of Tilsit, which 
lies upon the frontier. 

On the outskirts of the town they encountered a man 
driving a farm cart, to whom Irben addressed himself 
with all the assurance in the world. Rashleigh was dis¬ 
tinctly nervous—as indeed he had some occasion to be, 
for he found himself in the heart of the enemy’s country, 


surrounded on every hand by Prussian troops, and unable 
either to speak or understand a single word of the German 
language. He was resolved, however, to stick to the 
Grand Duke through thick and thin. School days were 
past ; it seemed as if all that had happened at Welby 
was a dream, already half forgotten. Bill Rashleigh was 
no longer the second prefect ; he was under the orders 
of the Grand Duke Paul of Irben. And he had implicit 
faith in his leader. Irben had told him on no account to 
sp6ak to anyone, and if the truth be told he had no desire 
to do so. From the very moment they crossed the Prussian 
frontier Bill Rashleigh was prepared to feign to be dumb. 

Irben spoke to the man in the cart as a young student 
of Heidelberg or Bonn would certainly accost a rustic whom 
he had met by chance upon the road. He spoke German 
fluently ; but it was his arrogant and lordly manner more 
than the correctness of his pronunciation that had the 
desired effect. The man lifted his hat, and answered 
with profound respect. 

He told them that there w'ere German troops in Tilsit, 
where a base had been established for one of the columns 
that had crossed the frontier immediately after the declara¬ 
tion of war. He told them also that Belgium had been 
conquered, that Paris was about to be taken, and that the 
Kaiser himself had said that the war would be over by 
Christmas. At which Irben cast his hat into the air and 
cheered lustily at the full power of his lungs for the All- 
Highest and the eternal glory of the German Empire. 
And at that they left the man, taking a by-road to the south, 
being careful to give the town of Tilsit, in which German 
troops were quartered, as wide a berth as possible. 

That night they journeyed by way of lanes and cart- 
tracks some ten miles to the south-west, which brought 
them to the north of Insterburg. They slept in a stubble-field, 
eating some of the provisions they carried with them, and 
drinking the pure water of a spring that flowed southward 
to the Pregel. 

At daybreak, they were on the march again ; and that 
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evening, having followed the valley of the river for several 
miles, they came to the outskirts of the great Prussian 
fortress of Konigsberg, which is the main eastern bulwark 
of the German Empire. On the outskirts of the town, 
soon after dark, they were challenged by a sentry, whom 
Irben had little difficulty in 
persuading that they were 
students of the University, 
which is one of the institutions 
of the town. 

Passing into one of the prin- Jl 

cipal streets, which runs al¬ 
most due north and south, 
by way of a magnificent bridge S 

that spans the river, they 
found themselves confronted 
by a great mob of people, 
who came forward singing ; L 

and shouting and brandishing 

flags, handkerchiefs, and strips ^ $ WS 

of bunting. 

They drew aside to allow 
these people to pass ; and then 
it was that they got some 
inkling of the extraordinarily 
virile and emotional tempera¬ 
ment of the German people. 

The crowd was composed of 
both men and women, and all 
were worked up into a kind 
of frenzied joy that was almost 


terrible to see. In the midst of their singing of Dent 
iiberAlles, it was possible for Irben to make out thal 
Brussels, and Namur had fallen, that the French he 
driven back upon the Aisne and the contemptible 
Army had been crushed to death at Mons. Assure 



hey could recover their firearms, before they could fall in and assume some sort of military formation, they were swept dow 
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the thinking of the crowd of Konigsberg, all went well for 
the Fatherland. 

The mob passed like a whirlwind. For a few minutes 
the street was quiet, except for the rumble of vehicles and 
tram-cars, the ringing of the tramway bells, and the sound 
of music and laughter in the cafes on either side. And 
then, when they were about to continue on their way, they 
saw approaching another mob—smaller, but more terrible, 
than the first. 

If the first crowd had been mad with joy, these people 
now were frenzied with passion and with hate. In the 
centre of this crowd was a man—hatless, coatless, whose 
shirt had all but been tom from his back, and upon whose 
pale face were blood-stains as though he had been beaten. 

His hands were bound behind his back. He was so 
faint he could scarcely walk, but was half pushed, half 
dragged upon his way. Stumbling repeatedly, kicked, 
sworn at and beaten, he went forward in a kind of jerky 
fashion ; and at every step the word “Spy / ” was shouted 
by a hundred guttural Prussian throats, and each time he 
lifted his head the higher, as if he defied them all. 


The crowd passed and was gone, like a nightmare. Irben 
drew close to Rashleigh. 

14 We risk that ! ” said he, pointing down the road. 

" He will be shot ? ” asked the young Englishman. 

“ In five minutes,” said the other. “ The Prussians do 
not waste tim? on such occasions.” 

Bill Rashleigh felt his heart thumping within him, like 
some piece of crude machinery that was not working as 
it should. 

“By Caesar 1 ” he whistled. “We’ve entered the lion’s 
den. with a vengeance l ” 

He looked up quickly at his companion, and was surprised 
to see the expression on the young Grand Dake’s face. 
Irben stood full in the light of a street lamp that flickered 
like sunshine on restless leaves. He appeared quite calm, 
quite composed and satisfied, and, above all else, he was 
smiling even then. 

On a sudden, he turned quickly to Rashleigh, and caught 
him by the arm. 

“ Come 1 ” said he. “ We must look for something to 
eat.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

GROSSMANN. 


HOSE who desire to keep their 
identity a secret, and those 
H * who are fugitives from the 
|^l law, are more likely to find 

security in cities than in the 
open spaces of the country¬ 
side. Even woods are far 
from safe, unless the refugee 
runs to earth and remains 
m there, like a fox. 

Throughout the whole of 
this business the Grand Duke 
was remarkably secretive, 
condescending to confide in 
Rashleigh only as much as was necessary for the time 
being. He said very little concerning the reasons that had 
led him into the heart of the great German fortress, though 
it was quite manifest that all the time his mind was fully 
made up. And Bill Rashleigh knew his friend too well to 
question him. It will be remembered that Irben had been 
singularly secretive when at school. 

Rashleigh, who did not dare speak to his companion in 
public, had plenty of time to think matters out, and he 
came to the conclusion that—given the extreme rashness 
of the whole adventure—they were as safe in Konigsberg 
as anywhere else on the western side of the border. 

In the country, in villages and by the roadside, chance 
wayfarers—to say nothing of patrols and Uhlans—would 
be apt to ask awkward questions, and the appearance of 
the two young travellers would be sure to arouse curio¬ 
sity, and probably suspicion. Konigsberg, however, is the 
most important town of Eastern Prussia, and in the 
crowded streets, even in the lighted restaurants and beer 
gardens, the two “ students ” would be able to pass more or 
less unobserved. 

Irben, taking his friend by an arm, passed up a narrow 
side street. From this they turned down a blind alley, 
at the end of which was a house, and over the door an 
announcement to the effect that good beds could be 
obtained within. Irben, without a moment's hesitation, 
raised the brightly polished knocker and rapped as loudly 
as he could. 

He was obliged to knock three times before they heard 
someone shuffling along the passage, and presently the 
door was opened, and a man stood on the threshold. 

Like many East Prussians, he was about six feet in 
height and enormously fat—so fat, indeed, that he could 
not breathe without snorting and wheezing. Neither could 
he talk without coughing repeatedly. His complexion 
was exceedingly red, and he had no hair upon his head, 
except a small fringe which extended in an arc above the 


nape of his neck, from ear to ear. The following conversa¬ 
tion was in the German language, and Rashleigh was, of 
course, unable to understand it at the time. 

“ What do you want ? ” asked the man in a surly manner. 

Irben explained that they required a room with two 
beds in it for at least a week. 

The landlord huskily replied that they could have one at 
an extremely moderate charge, provided they were willing 
to pay in advance. 

“ We are quite ready to do that,” said Irben, who forth¬ 
with produced some of the German money he had procured 
in Amsterdam. 

“ What is your business ? ” asked the man. 

Irben had been prepared for this. 

“ I am a university student; and to tell you the truth, 
my friend. I have run away from college, because now that 
war is declared I wish to serve in the army. In the West 
I was considered medically unfit; perhaps I will have 
better luck here in Konigsberg.” 

“ Where is your luggage ? ” asked the landlord, who 
looked suspiciously at Rashleigh. 

Irben shrugged his shoulders and threw out hi/, hands. 

“ My good fellow,” said he, “ those of us who travel i i such 
a time as this do not burden ourselves with baggage ' 

** And your friend ? ” asked the man. “Is he also 
medically unfit ? ” 

“ Dumb,” said Irben. “ A splendid fellow physically, 
but he was bom deaf, and can only speak by signs and 
hear by lip-reading. I had not the heart to leave him 
behind. We are comrades, he and I. However, it is of 
importance to myself to know that your beds are 
comfortable.” 

“ Come,” said the landlord, “ come and see for 
yourselves.” 

So saying, he turned upon his heel and conducted them 
into the house. 

The ground floor was a common beershop, such as would 
be frequented by dock-labourers and working-men. On 
one side of th2 passage was a large room furnished with 
chairs and trestle tables, and on the other a small parlour 
in which the landlord’s wife sat knitting. She was a thin 
woman with a sour face and hard, cruel lips, who looked as if 
she owed little to the world in the way of charity or kindness. 

They followed the man up the narrow, rickety stairs, 
which creaked beneath his great weight, and into a large 
room with two windows, one of which looked out upon the 
street and the other upon a patch of waste land at the 
back of the house. The only furniture was a washhand- 
stand and two small beds ; a series of rusty nails, driven 
haphazard into the walls, did duty for a wardrobe and a 
chest of drawers. It was a very shabby apartment, but 
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well suited for Irben’s purpose. He had been told of the 
place by Konieff, who knew Konigsberg of old. 

The landlord accepted the money, biting each mark 
in turn to see if it were good, and then, telling them that 
they must pay for their meals as they had them, he rolled 
out of the room. When they heard his footsteps in the 
passage at the foot of the stairs, Irben softly closed the 
door. 

“ This is all right l " said he in a whisper. “ The very 
place I wanted. We could lie in hiding here for days.” 

" It seems to me,” said Rashleigh, ” that by coming into 
this city you have placed yourself in a position of the 


? 
« 


“I wish to know some¬ 
thing of your friend, who 


greatest danger. Was it absolutely necessary to take 
the risk ? ” 

The Grand Duke smiled, went to the window and looked 
out, and then came back to his friend. 

” It is,” said he. ” It may surprise you to hear that 
we have Russian spies in the German Army, as of a cer¬ 
tainty there are German spies wearing the uniform of the 
Tsar. To see one of them is one of the reasons I have come 
to Konigsberg. I am in a fortunate position. I am not, 
strictly speaking, a soldier at all, though I hold an honorary 
commission by reason of my title and rank. I am under 
no direct orders. For the present, therefore, I can serve 
my country in the way I like, in the way in which I think I 
can be of most service to the cause of Russia.” 

“ But you could engage spies ? ” suggested the other. 


Irben smiled again. 

“ No spy,” said he, ” could do what I intend to do.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

” Because I happen to be a Russian nobleman.” 

” It seems to me,” said Rashleigh, ” that you are nothing 
more than a German student.” 

“ Outwardly perhaps,” Irben admitted. ” But I have 
friends in this city, men who have worked for years in 
the Secret Service of the Tsar, who even now that war has 
been declared remain staunchly at their posts in peril of 
their lives. Through thick and thin, they will stand loyal 
to Russia, but, daring, clever, and capable as they are, at 
the present time they will need both en¬ 
couragement and help. I am presump¬ 
tuous enough to believe that I can give 
both. I am ready to do my utmost. Suc¬ 
cess would mean a great deal; and, in any 
case, failure will not matter very much.” 

Bill Rashleigh shaped his lips for a 
whistle. 

“ It’s dangerous work l ” said he. 

” We play for big stakes,” said the 
other. “ Either Russia or Germany must 
conquer. There can be no compromise. 
One empire or the other must command 
both the Baltic and the Dardanelles.” 

Rashleigh looked at his 
old school friend, and stood 
silent and motionless for 
some seconds, lost in a great 
amazement. Irben was so 
calm and self-possessed. He 
was the same thin-faced, 
serious boy that he had 
seen so often crossing from 
Herrick’s House to the 
school, with his school cap 
at the back of his head and 
his school-books under his 
arm. Irben had spoken in 
a voice that seemed wholly 
emotionless, as if he were 
discussing everyday events ; 
and indeed he had already 
prepared himself in a hun¬ 
dred ways for the part he 
was about to play. As a 
silent, moody, unathletic 
schoolboy he had dreamed 
often of his future and the 
destiny of Holy Russia. 

And after all, boyhood is 
the age of great ambitions 
and fondest aspirations. 
How many of us in the days 
of early youth have con¬ 
jured up visions of a 
glorious future, have seen 
ourselves ruling kingdoms, 
passing through manifold 
(See page 186.) an d wonderful adventures, 
and even leading armies 
in the field ? The young Grand Duke was more to be envied 
than to be regarded as an exception to the common rule, in 
that he was a boy, at once clever and imaginative, whose 
dreams had been suddenly realised in a manner which, with 
the rest of us, would be little short of a miracle. His aspira¬ 
tions had never been so visionary as ours ; he had known all 
along that he stood on the threshold of the highest places. 

For that reason, perhaps, he had applied himself diligently 
to his work at school, spending much of his leisure time 
in mastering the principles of the art of war, and studying 
political questions which do not concern the average 
schoolboy. Also, he had nanifested powers of initiative 
far beyond the common ; he had assumed, as easily as a man 
might change his coat, the aspect of one who all his life 
had been accustomed to command. 


neither speaks, listens, n:>r stirs, bit sits like an image—a great flaxen doll.' 
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As Rashleigh stood regarding his friend, he realised that 
the boy who had been despised and bullied and laughed 
at was made of the stuff of those who rise to be great. 

41 I am in your hands,” said he ; f ‘ you have but to give 
your orders, and I will do my best to obey.” 

Irben made a movement as if to hold out a hand, and then 
restrained himself. 

“ England,” said he, with a shrug, “ has taught me to 
hide my feelings. I was going to say that I know I can 
trust you. In this enterprise I know of no one I would 
rather have as my comrade.” 

“ As your servant,” Rashleigh added. 

“ No,” the other took him up. ” If I am Aeneas, you 
are my 4 fidus Achates * ” 

“ I had forgotten all that,” said the other with a laugh. 

44 ‘ Pius Aeneas ’ l Doesn't it seem long ago ! ” 

” So it is,” said Irben ; “we are both launched upon the 
world. And I want you with me because you are strong 
and active; and before this business is ended, it is more 
than probable that I shall find myself in one of those 
situations where four fists are better than two.” 

Soon afterwards they left the house, Irben taking the 
key of their bedroom in his pocket. He led the way to 
the great street which runs from the ancient castle to the 
river; and there, without the slightest hesitation in his 
step or want of confidence in his bearing, he entered one of 
the principal cafes—which (in order to keep its identity a 
secret) we will call the Cafe of Vienna. 

Rashleigh marvelled at his friend’s assurance. The res¬ 
taurant was crowded. A band consisting of a piano, three 
violins, a ’cello, and a clarinet, played familiar German music. 
Several officers were present, dressed in blue-grey uniform, 
seated at various tables, thumping the scabbards of their 
swords upon the ground and glancing at every new-comer, 
as if, in time of war, a mere civilian was a special kind of 
vermin. Hither and thither waiters hurried, bearing 
loads of dishes, glasses, and plates. The scene was one of 
animation. No one would have dreamed that this city, with 
its light and gaiety and wealth, lay almost upon the frontier 
of the enemy whose troops even then were flocking to the 
standards of the Tsar. 

A hunch-backed waiter presented himself, and Irben 
ordered food, for they were hungry ; and a little after, 
when the waiter had gone to carry out these orders, an 
old man entered the restaurant, hobbling on a stick. 
Bowing politely, he seated himself at their table, and then 
produced a copy of an evening paper which he proceeded 
to read. 

” Have you heard the news ? ” said he at length, looking 
across at Irben, who explained that he was a stranger. 

44 There has been a great fight on the Marne,” continued 
the old man adjusting his spectacles upon his nose. 
*' Rumour has it that Paris has fallen. Von Kluck’s men 
are quartered in Montmorency.” 

” The French Government has fled ? ” asked Irben. 

44 To Bordeaux,” said the old man. 44 But that will 
avail them nothing. France without Paris is a fox without 
heart or brains—just a carcass, and nothing else. What 
magnificent strategy 1 W hat heroism 1 In the whole 
annals of war there is nothing to compare to it. All 
Belgium and France conquered in three weeks 1 As for 
the English, their time will come.” 

“ And Russia ? ” 

44 Russia l Ach 1 W ho thinks of Russia ? She has 
as much as she can do to look after her own peasants and 
revolutionists; she cannot even beat Japan. She will 
cave in, and leave England to her fate.” 

“ You are well inlormed,” said Irben. The old man 
failed to notice that his lips curled in irony. 

” 1 may tell you,” went on the other, “ that my name 
is Friedrich Grossmann.” 

44 Of course 1 ” exclaimed Irben. 44 A famous political 
agent. If 1 remember rightly, you should know Russia 
well ? ” 

The old man smiled—for he was evidently as vain as a 
bird—took oil his spectacles and wiped them, and threw his 
paper aside. 
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44 I think,” said he, 44 there is very little connected with 
the Russian Empire which I do not understand, and very 
few well-known people in Russia with whom* I have not, at 
one time or another, been brought into personal contact.” 

44 Tell me,” said Irben, folding his arms upon the table, 
44 most of these officers are garrison artillerymen, are they 
not ? ” " 

44 Nearly all,” said the old man with a nod. 44 The rest 
belong to the commissariat. The infantry and cavalry are 
at the front.” 

44 There is a senior officer there—a major. What is his 
name ? ” 

44 That,” said the old man, 44 is Major von Schelhorn. 
He is on the General Staff of the Corps Commander.” 

44 A distinguished officer,” said Irben. 

44 None more so. Have you any knowledge of biology ? 9 

44 I am afraid not.” 

44 Well, then, you must know that the human brain is 
divided by anatomists into four parts, and each part is 
divided into four lobes. Major von Schelhorn, I must tell 
you, is in himself one of the 4 lobes ’ of the glorious Prussian 
Army.” 

44 You interest me greatly,” said Irben, looking at the 
officer across the room. 

44 And you, my young friend, also interest me.” 

44 Indeed 1 ” said Irben, calmly. 

Though his face betrayed no such emotion, this last 
remark of Grossmann’s caused him some anxiety. Call 
him spy, agent, informer—what you will—Friedrich 
Grossmann was one of the most trusted and cunning 
servants of the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin, the Headquarters 
of the Secret Service of the General Staff. He had been 
employed at the time of the Morocco crisis ; it was he who 
had stirred up strikes in the munition factories of Russia 
before the outbreak of war; he had helped to spread 
Prussian propaganda from the Bosphorus to the Baltic ; 
and almost everywhere his efforts had been crowned with 
complete success. He was, indeed, the master-spy of 
Prussia. f 

44 You interest me very much,” said he. 44 And you 
must understand that you are not the only person in the 
world who happens to be inquisitive. I myself am curious ; 
in fact, it is my business to pry into the affairs of other 
people. For instance. I wish to know something of your 
friend, who neither speaks, listens, nor stirs, but sits like 
an image—a great flaxen doll.” 

44 He does not speak,” said Irben, 44 because he cannot.” 

44 Indeed 1 There are two kinds of dumbness : there are 
those who cannot speak because their vocal organs are 
either deficient or malformed ; and there are those who, 
in consequence of deafness, have never learned to speak.” 

44 He was born deaf.” 

44 A great affliction, in one who is such a splendid specimen 
of the human race l But I am curious ; tell me this : if 
he is deaf, how is it that he listens to the music ? ” 

The look which Grossmann directed at the young Russian 
from over the top of his spectacles—which he had again 
returned to his nose—was at once searching and humorous. 
Despite himself, Irben shuddered. He realised, as in a 
flash, the extreme danger in which he stood. 

44 He can feel the vibration of the music,” he answered. 

Grossmann nodded his head. 

44 Perhaps,” said he, “ perhaps. None the less, I should 
have thought there was enough noise in the room, from 
talk and laughter and shouting, moving of chairs and jugs 
and plates, and boots upon the floor, to drown all the 
vibrations a few fiddles and a piano could produce.” 

Irben knew well enough that, before so formidable an 
inquisitor as Grossmann, the lives of both himself and 
Rasjileign depended upon his sang-froid and presence of mind. 

44 For you or me,” said he with a smile. 44 But you 
must remember that those who are deficient of one sense 
are doubly sensible in others.” 

44 No doubt,” said the old man, 44 no doubt. Nature’s 
compensations. 1 knew all about it long before you, my 
youiiiiul friend, were born.” 

Friedrich Grossman lay back in his seat, regarding Irben 
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intently. His expression had changed. Before, he had 
been quite a pleasant-looking old man, curious and fond 
of the sound of his own voice, as old men often are. Now, 
he looked cunning and shrewdly suspicious. His eyes 
never moved from the Russian’s face. 

All this time the waiter was busy at the table, laying the 
knives and forks, and setting down before Rashleigh a 
large bowl of steaming soup. Rashleigh, who was naturally 
not able to understand what was happening, had none the 
less seen that something was amiss, and j^as glad enough 


to find an occupation. With an energy that was due in 
part to nervousness and in part to the natural cravings of 
hunger, he began to ladle out the soup. 

Irben, who could stand the old man’s gaze no longer, 
rose to his feet, bowed courteously, and crossed the room 
to the table where Major von Schelhorn was seated. Then 
he bowed low, and held out a hand. 

“ Major von Schelhorn, I believe ? ” said he. “ The 
very man I wished to meet.” 

The major looked up, and frowned. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

SHADOWED. 


T HE major was a thin, cadaverous man, with grey 
hair and a grey moustache. His breast was 
decorated with a long row of medals. He looked 
up at Irben, and then rose to his feet. 

" I have not the honour,” said he. 

Irben laughed. 

” Neither have I ever had the pleasure of meeting you 
face to face,” said he. ” But I am quite familiar with 
your name.” 

M I think, if I may say so,” said 
the major, ” you arc somewhat 
familiar with myself. My name is not 
altogether unknown. To the best of 
my belief, I never set eyes on you 
before.” 

“ The name of Major von Schel- 
hom,” said the other, bowing again. 

“ is well known to every student of 
the Art of War. I myself—though 
not a soldier—have frequently read 
vour works : ' Minor Tactics for 

Field Artillery,’ ‘ The Art of Recon¬ 
naissance,' and ' The Strategy of 
Europe.’ ” 

The major, now completely molli¬ 
fied, bowed low, clicking his heels 
together, after the fashion of the Ger¬ 
man Army. 

” You flatter me,” said he. “I 
am a soldier, not a writer.” 

” A celebrated military student,” 
said Irben. “ I have taken the liberty 
of speaking to you so unceremoniously 
because—although unable to serve 
the Fatherland at this glorious mo¬ 
ment—1 am keenly interested in all 
such matters, as every true-born 
German should be.” 

Major von Schelhorn gave a twist 
to his grey moustache. 

” In regard to your books,” Irben 
went on, “ there are several matters 
I should like to discuss with you. For instance, in ‘ The 
Strategy of Europe ’ you take it for granted that it will 
be to Italy’s advantage to side with Germany in the 
Great War, or else remain neutral. Now I am prepared 
to prove that you are wrong.’ ” 

” How so ? ” let out the major, bristling on the instant ; 
for, like all Prussians, he was quite incapable of seeing 
any other point of view than his own, and could not tolerate 
his opinions being called in question, especially by one who 
was considerably younger than himself. “ How so ? I 
could very soon prove to you that I am right.” 

Irben laughed. 

” There is much to be said on both sides,” he observed. 

“In the first place-” began the major, but Irben cut 

him short. 

“ Not now,” said he. “ To tell you the truth, Herr 
Major, I am hungry and want my dinner.” 

“ Then present yourself at my quarters at the Kaiserin Fort 
to-morrow afternoon, and we will discuss the question fully.” 


“ I shall be charmed,” said Irben. ” At what time, 
precisely ? ” 

“ At three o’clock.” 

” I shall be there.” 

Irben turned, and found Friedrich Grossmann standing at 
his elbow, his spectacles thrust to the very tip of his long 
fox-like nose, his newspaper under his arm. The old man 
sniffed, as if he were taking invisible snuff, then bowed to 
Irben, and without a word left the 
restaurant. 

Irben returned to the table, where 
Rashleigh had already eaten his soup. 

The two boys finished their meal in 
peace, and afterwards sat at their 
table, drinking coffee and watching 
the people who came and went. The 
major got to his feet and went out, 
followed by several brother officers. 
Not till ten o’clock did Irben rise 
to go home to their lodgings over 
the beer-shop. 

When they got back to their bare, 
cheerless room, Irben told Rashleigh 
exactly what had happened, adding 
that he w'as convinced that Gross¬ 
mann had his suspicions. And 
Friedrich Grossmann was not a man 
to despise. 

” But whatever did you speak to 
Major von Schelhorn for ? ” asked 
Rashleigh. 

Irben smiled. ” I go to his quarters 
to-morrow—to discuss ‘ The Strategy 
of Europe.’ ” 

” But why ? It seems little short 
of madness.” 

” Rashleigh,” whispered Irben, 
leaning forward so that his mouth 
almost touched his companion’s ear, 
" Major von Schelhorn is in the con¬ 
fidence of the Great General Staff ; 
he is one of the advisers of the 
Chief of the Staff himself.” 

” And you don’t suppose that he will confide in you ? ” 

” No,” said Irben. “ But he has a soldier servant called 
Fritz Bessel, of the First Regiment of Prussian Guards. 
And the real name of Fritz Bessel is Andrei Petrovitch 
Stakoff, and he is paid by Petrograd.” 

” A spy 1 ” 

“ A Russian spy.” 

Rashleigh shaped his lips for a whistle. 

” By Caesar 1” said he. “We are indeed playing with 
fire ! ” 

For all their danger, they were too tired not to sleep. 
They lay down upon their small truckle beds ; and very 
soon both were deep in slumber, in spite of the noise, 
the singing and laughter, that proceeded from the beer-hall 
below. 

This little cafe, or cabaret, hidden in a by-street in the 
heart of the slums of Konigsberg, catered for the wants 
of labouring men. In consequence, it was generally 
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deserted throughout the day ; and it was not until the 
evening that the landlord did the bulk of his trade. 

The following morning, Irben awoke early. Looking 
at his watch, he found that it was not yet six. He got 
out of bed, and went to the window which gave upon the 
street. 

No one was abroad, except a lean cat that sat upon 
the doorstep of one of the houses, mewing for someone to 
let it in. He washed himself, and dressed in haste. He 
was in the act of putting on his boots when he suddenly 
became quite motionless, looking up with inclined head, 
as one does who listens. From immediately below he had 
heard a faint, but continuous, murmur of voices. 

Very quietly, he went to the door and opened it, frown¬ 
ing when the hinges creaked. The sound of the voices 
continued ; from the head of the stairs it was more dis¬ 
tinct. 

On tiptoe he descended, step by step. The door on 
the left which led to the parlour, where he had seen the 
man’s wife knitting, was shut; but that on the right, 
which led to the beer-hall itself, stood ajar, and it was from 
within that the voices came. 

Silently, and still on tiptoe, Irben approached, and placed 
his eye to the narrow opening between the door and the jamb. 
It took him some little time to find the owners of the voices, 
but no sooner had he seen them than it was as if his heart 
had ceased to beat. One was the landlord of the beer- 
shop ; and the other was Friedrich Grossmann, the master- 
spy of the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin. 

Irben, listening intently, was only just able to distinguish 
their words, for they spoke very softly and were seated 
close to one another. 

" When did they come ? " asked Grossmann. 

" Last evening," said the landlord; "at about seven 
o’clock." 

“ Baggage ? " 

“ None, mein Herr." 

" Dusty boots ? " 

" I did not notice." 

" Fool! Cow I You have eyes, and do not use them." 

“ I could see they had travelled far, mein Herr. They 
walked as if they were tired.” 

“ Have you seen them speak together ?” 

“ One, I believe, is dumb." 

" Swine-dog 1 Answer my questions. Have you seen 
them talk ? " 

" No, mein Herr. I have not; for, as I have told you, 
they came only last night, and went out to dine. Had I 
known they were suspicious characters-" 

" Shut up 1 " cried Grossmann. " Listen to what I 
have to say. You know that my word is law in this city ? 
Very well; obey me, carry out my instructions to the 
letter. Watch these people, watch what they do, watch 
where they go. Is there anyone you can leave in charge 
of your shop ? ” 

" There is my wife," said the landlord. 

" Then let her serve in the beer-hall. I require your 
services. I am prepared to pay for them. Whenever 
these young men leave the house, follow them. Do not 
let them see you. This morning, I will send you a beard 
and a wig. Disguised, you will not be recognised. Every 
day you will report to me. I wish 
to know everything about them." 


room, he took Rashleigh by the shoulders and shook him 
violently. Rashleigh sat up, yawned, and rubbed his 
eyes. 

" I was dreaming," said he, " that I made the hit of my 
life. It was a half-volley, and I got well under it. The 
ball soared away like a bird, and just as it was coming to 
the ground the old man who spoke to us last night in the 
restaurant appeared out of thin air, and caught it—and 
I was out.” 

" Your dream," said Irben, with a smile, " contained, 
at least, the gist of the truth. We have more to fear from 
Grossmann than all the rest of Konigsberg. The old fox 
is already on our track." 

" We are suspected—so soon ? " 

Irben nodded. 

" Grossmann," said he, " has just now bribed the land¬ 
lord of this place to shadow us. I expect I will be followed 
this afternoon.” 

" Will you go ? " asked Rashleigh. 

" Certainly," said the other. " Why should I not ? " 

Rashleigh thought the matter out. He was by no 
means lacking in courage, but this affair seemed almost 
hare-brained ; Irben courted death. 

" If you take my advice,” said he, " you will leave the 
city at once, and endeavour to get back to the frontier. 
We cannot go on like this, from day to day." 

Irben laid a hand on Rashleigh’s shoulder. 

" Trust me," said he. " As yet, I see no reason to fly. 
I must see Stakoff to-day. Remember, he has been in 
even greater danger than we are since the very minute war 
was declared." 

Rashleigh was silent a moment. 

" You know better than I," said he. 

" I think I do," said the other. " I don’t wish to pretend 
that our peril is less than it is; but, on the other hand, 
at present we are only suspicious characters. That’s 
nothing ; and it is all the less alarming because we know 
it, and are warned." 

" And you go to Von Schelhom’s this afternoon ? " 

" Yes. And you come part of the way with me." 

" Would that be wise ? " 

" Wiser than leaving you here in the city. We can find 
a place where you will be able to hide, somewhere between 
the town and the Kaiserin Fort. I shall be able to manage 
things; you need have no fear as to that." 

" I wish," said Rashleigh meekly, " that I liad your 
unbounded confidence." 

" And strange to say," said the other, "it is you who 
give me confidence. Somehow or other, I feel when you 
are at my elbow I have nothing at all to fear." 

" And I’m in a blue funk," said Rashleigh, " all the 
time. I don’t dread a fair fight in the open, but this 
business unnerves me, I confess. If you like, I’m a coward." 

" That remains to be seen. But. come, we’ll find break¬ 
fast somewhere, and then look at the town." 

They wended their way towards the cafe where they had 
dined the previous night. When they had eaten, and sat 
for a while watching the people passing to and fro, they 
came through the swing doors ioto the street; and there, 
immediately before them, on the opposite pavement, was 
an exceedingly fat man, with a head of black greasy hair 
and a big, black beard, like that of 
a Russian moujhik. 


" And the pay ?" said the 
landlord. 

"The pay will be good. There 
are twenty marks in advance. If 
anything comes of your—activities, 
I promise you you will have no 
cause to regret it. The Emperor 
does not fail to reward those who 
serve him well." 

Irben, seeing that the two 
men were about to part, went 
quickly up the stairs, as silently 
as before. Once in the bed- 



" Don’t look in his direction," 
whispered Irben, hiding his lips 
as he feigned to cough; ‘ 4 but, on the 
other side of the street, is our friend, 
the landlord, under the impression 
that he is admirably disguised." 

" He is shadowing us ? " asked 
Rashleigh. 

" Grossmann’s watch-dog," said 
the other. " It should afford us 
some amusement to lead him on a 
wild-goose chase, and then give 
him the slip." 


{To be continued.) 




By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


A T the beginning of the War an estimate was made 
by military experts that the Army of each of 
the Allies would require a supply of 13,500 shells 
daily. But, as with so many other of those 
early days' predictions, the prophecy was a poor one, and 
it fell far short of the mark. At the time of writing, the 
figure has enormously increased. That shows the all¬ 
importance of shells in the Great War, which, indeed, is to 
be won by them. 

Broadly speaking, modern shells may be divided into 
two classes—namely, shrapnel and high explosive. The 
former are most effective against advancing troops, for a 
6-inch shrapnel shell carries 375 balls or bullets, and when 
the shell bursts these bullets are scattered over an area of 
300 square yards—that is to say, more than one bullet to 
every yard. Shrapnel are made of iron or of forged or 
cast-steel. In the case of iron or cast-steel shrapnel the 
body breaks up when the shell bursts, but with forged 
steel, which is now in general use, the body of 
the shell goes on whole after the shell bursts, thus 
forming a tube from which the balls are fired as 
from a gun. That tends to greatly increase the 
striking velocity of the balls. Iron shrapnel have 
six weakening grooves cast in the interior and the 
base, in order to facilitate the breaking up of the 
shell. Besides the balls, the pieces of shell thus 
become destructive missiles. Steel shrapnel have 
no weakening grooves. Shrapnel shell has com¬ 
paratively little effect on fortifications or trenches. 

As soldiers would say, it is essentially for use 
against personnel, not against material. Timefuses 
are generally employed, percussion shrapnel being 
rarely required. 

So much for a brief description of shrapnel shell. 

A continuous casting-machine has recently been 
invented that casts a solid rod of lead, J-inch and 
upward in diameter, as long as molten metal is 
poured into the machine. This is the first step in 
the manufacture of shrapnel bullets, and the 


machine will cast enough lead rod for more than 200,000 
bullets an hour. Shrapnel was first designed in England 
more than a hundred years ago, and was called after its 
inventor, Lieutenant—subsequently Lieutenant-Colonel— 
Shrapnel, R.A. 

High explosive shells are of two main kinds—those 
used for armour-piercing, as in the Navy, or for attacking 
the steel cupolas of fortresses, and those employed in modern 
trench and siege warfare. Of the former variety Great 
Britain has had no lack. The urgent cry of “ more muni¬ 
tions " has related mainly to the latter kind of shells, 
which is usually known as high explosive. Of the big 
armour-piercing shell it is perhaps not too much to say 
that the most important part of the shell is its cap. The 
struggle for mastery between armour-piercing projectiles 
and the armour that is placed upon ships and forts has been 
always going on. First one and then the other gained 
the advantage, and not so very long since it really 
did seem as if the armour had finally won. 
Armour plates were made of chromium, nickel, 
manganese, and carbon steel so tough that huge 
shells simply broke up upon them. What did 
the producers of projectiles then do ?—Make their 
shells harder still ? They did not. Instead, about 
the year 1890, they invented the cap. They just 
took the same shells, and fitted to them a cap of 
soft metal, as illustrated in our diagram. This cap 
is made of mild steel, and upon hitting the armour 
plate it acts as a buffer for the shell. The force 
of the blow from the cap strains, if it does not 
actually fracture the plate, and the hard sharp- 
pointed projectile passes through the armour un¬ 
injured, to explode inside. The cap itself goes to 
pieces at the impact, and the shell leaves it behind. 

Trench warfare high explosive shells have been 
used of late at the rate of millions a day. Cast- 
iron and cast-steel shells were employed at one time, 
but they have now almost entirely given place to 
forged steel. And the methods of manufacture 
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of forged steel shells have 
been recently so improved 
that such projectiles can 
be turned out more quickly 
than by the less reliable 
system of casting. For 
example, an 18-pounder 
shell can be completely 
machined from the steel 
bar or ingot in about forty 
minutes. Let us take a 
peep at the process. 

The shell that is to be 
is just an oblong ingot of 
steel. Placed in a square 
brick furnace capable of 
attaining a temperature of 
2,000 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the white hot ingot is 
then transferred to a mould 
fixed in position under a 
huge thousand horse-power 
hydraulic press. The press 
lifts a ram that then de¬ 
scends with a weight of a 
hundred tons, and, forcing 
a shaped die into the white 
hot ingot as it rests in the 
mould, it forms the steel 
mass into a hollow cylinder 
as easily as if it were 
manipulating butter. A 
horizontal press then 
pushes the shell through 
another mould that fash¬ 
ions its proportions further 
towards finality. Of course, 
there are many other 
operations to be performed 
before the shell is com¬ 
pleted. For instance, it 
has to be polished as 
smooth and bright inside' 
as out, and the inside is 
varnished before the shell 
is taken away to be filled with high explosive of one 
kind or another, and this, by the way, as concerns most 
varieties, is actually poured into the shell in a liquid state. 
Fancy pouring out liquid T.N.T. (tri-nitro-toluene) or 
lyddite ! The shell-fillers do that sort of thing daily, and 
all day long. 

Especially to any boy of a mechanical turn of mind, 
the process of shell-making is full of fascination. 
Experience has by this time proved that boys pick up the 
work very quickly, though, naturally enough, it is upon 
the simpler and less involved details that they are mostly 
employed. The production of shell and fuse parts is 
really an engineer's job, and it is not w'ork that can be 
learned in a few hours, as, for example, can be the tending 
of an automatic machine used for the production of small- 
arm cartridge cases. Extreme accuracy is needful in the 
making of shells, for if one minute component part deviates 
in slightest degree from pattern the shell may be useless, and 
consequently a danger to, and not a defence for, our army. 

After the filling of a shrapnel shell, molten rosin is 
poured on the balls to fix them, a brown paper lining 
being inser¬ 
ted to pre- 
v e n t the 
rosin from 
adhering to 
the shell, 
and a felt 
ring is plac¬ 
ed on top 
of the balls. 

With shrap- The Splash of a Shell in Armour-plating. 


nel shells of largest size 
the bullets are contained 
in a perforated tin or 
wire cage, in order to 
give greater striking effect. 
In whatever manufactory 
shells are made there have 
to be exercised the utmost 
precision and accuracy. 
Every part of every shell is 
made exact to gauge and 
weight, examiners care¬ 
fully and scrupulously test 
each individual component 
portion, and only when it 
has been finally passed and 
stamped with a die by the 
appointed Admiralty or 
War Office official is a shell 
accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment and paid for. To be 
of full use in the field 
against the foe shells must 
vary from one another 
practically not at all; shells 
that are of the same size 
and description, but that 
are of mingled quality of 
construction, are a hind¬ 
rance and a danger to the 
gunners who are so unfor¬ 
tunate as to be called upon 
to use them. 

A copper band is affixed 
to the base of all projec¬ 
tiles except case shot for 
the purpose of giving rota¬ 
tion. This copper band is 
put on by hydraulic pres¬ 
sure ; it engages the riding 
of the gun and so imparts 
to the shell the necessary 
spin. It is properly termed 
the driving band. On the 

discharge of the gun the 

driving band is cut into by what we may call the high 
parts of the rifled bore of the gun, and is compressed into 
the low parts or grooves of the bore, and in that way the 

shell is rotated. When put to very hard usage, as is not 

uncommon in the present terrible conflict, guns fail to 
properly rotate their projectiles owing to the fact that the 
grooves of the gun have become worn. Additional strips 
of copper are then hammered into the band of the shell 
so as to remedy the defect. These are known as aug¬ 
menting strips. Grape, canister, and case shot, to which 
latter reference has already been made, are intended to 
scatter the balls they contain directly they leave the muzzle 
of the gun. Such missiles when dispersed soon lose their 
velocity, for which reason those kinds of shot are useless 
at long distances. 

Of the three varieties case shot is that which is now 
most frequently employed, and with a big gun it may be 
effective up to about 1,000 yards. The case is of tin. 
fastened together with soft solder, and it contains no 
bursting charge, because it is meant to go to pieces in 
the firing of it, and so allow the balls immediately to 
scatter. The case is fitted with a handle, as illustrated, 
in order to facilitate lifting, and, according to size, it con¬ 
tains from 200 to 8oo mixed metal balls weighing one ounce 
each. The spaces between the balls in the case are filled 
up with a mixture of clay and sand. 

The process that is called annealing is a most important 
one in the making of shells of all kinds. Annealing is 
treatment by heat, in order to remove any strains caused 
to the shell in the course of its manufacture ; properly 
done, it ensures that the greatest strength of the metal 
is preserved. In our biggest shell factories there are gas 
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Taking in Projectiles for 6-inch Naval Guns. 
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SHELLS AND SHELL-MAKING 



A Munition-worker engaged in Shell-turning. 


instance, of Armentteres—have made use of projectiles 
of this type, packed with candles composed of celluloid, 
phosphorus, and wax, which material is so inflammable 
that it will ignite if placed in the sun. Star shells, as 
employed for giving illumination at night, are made of very 
thin steel. The interior contains paper cylinders filled 
with magnesium light composition, which give a brilliant 
light and burn for about forty seconds. When the clear 
glare of star shells lights up the deceptive desolation of a 
battlefield the effect is weird in the extreme ; on a cold, 
still night it has been compared to " taking a near-by peep 
across the dead craters of the moon." Shells are exploded 
by means of a fuse that is contained within them. The 
ordinary type of " instantaneous " fuse burns at the rate 
of 150 yards a second. 


North of France what are 
known as double shells 
have been employed by 
the enemy. These resemble high-explosive shells, but are 
longer, so as to contain a bigger charge. A remarkable fact 
concerning armour-piercing shells is that, in penetrating 
steel plating, they cause a splash of the hard metal. What 
this resembles in appearance our illustration on page 190 
shows. The splash so produced is, of course, a permanent 
one and it has a somewhat flower-like apearance that is 
quite artistic. 

" The sweetest music at the Front is the whistling of our 
shells." So ran the message home of a deputation of repre¬ 
sentative munition-workers taken by the British Government 
for a visit to the trenches in France. And, as shells spell 
victory for our beloved country, it is only meet that British 
boys should be adequately posted as to the manner and 
the making of such projectiles. 


Segment and ring shells have blue tips. 

Armour-piercing shells have two white bands. 

Practice shells have one yellow band. 

Lyddite shells are painted yellow'. 

15 pr. shrapnel shells are painted lead colour. 

All other shells are painted black. 

Segment shells, being lined w r ith cast-iron segments in 
a thin covering, are strong to withstand the shock of 
discharge, but need only a small bursting charge. King 
shells have iron rings which are weakened to break up 
into fragments. Incendiary stars, used for setting fire 
to the enemy’s positions, are often placed in ring shells. 
The Germans rely very much on incendiary shells for 
damaging towns, and in their bombardments—as, for 


For special purposes particular, and maybe peculiar, kinds 
of projectiles are, as is above indicated, used by our gunners, 
both naval and military. Everybody, as we may say, is 
now interested in shells, and, of course, inventors in nearly 
every country are racking their brains to perfect fresh 
specimens of still more deadly projectiles. Plenty of 
amateurs, amongst others, have turned their attention to 
the business, for it is a sphere of activity in which the 
reward of success is fully generous. War is unfortunately 
an established fact, and the plea may be put forward that 
the more devastating war is caused to be the less lightly 
w r ill nations embark upon warfare in the future. Be that 
as it may, it is shells that are required if we and our devoted 
Allies are to see this dire thing successfully through. And 

our gratitude cannot be 
too great to those who, 
in the manner here in¬ 
dicated, have enabled and 
are enabling us still as of 
yore to defend the Faith. 

At the earlier period of 
the War, the huge shells, 
each weighing a ton and 
a quarter, of the much- 
talked-about German 42- 
centimetre gun were care¬ 
fully swathed in matting 
to shield them from pry¬ 
ing eyes. The wagons 
containing these shells are 
hauled by road-tractors 
provided with cables and 
drums for dealing with 
the tremendous load 
should bad ground or 
steep inclines be encoun¬ 
tered. This (16 8 inch) 
gun fires a shell that 
weighs 2,500 lb., and 
the extreme range is 
something under nine 
miles. The shells thrown 
by our British 15-inch 
naval guns, as used by 
the "Queen Elizabeth" 
in the Dardanelles, weigh 
1,950 lb., and they have 
a range of fully twelve 
miles. 

In Flanders and in the 
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Silhouettes of Camp Life. I. 


Markham Blake. 

A Romance of a Castle in Spain. 

By W. E. CULB. 


F OR praise and profit let us take 

This curious tale of Markham Blake, 

A chap who bore, for sundry years, 

With matchless patience day by day 
At Highburne School, out Bedford way, 

The scornful baiting of his peers. 

A muff at games and lessons too, 

He turned his mildly pensive eyes 
On beetles, moths, and butterflies— 

Creatures that swam or crawled or flew. 

His chosen friends were tadpoles, grubs, 

And caterpillars housed in tubs— 

A muddy pond was his delight, 

He dreamed of insects day and night. 

Our studies, in those early days, 

Were mainly of the classroom kind, 

So Markham’s seemed a silly craze, 

The outcrop of a cranky mind. 

Our fancy could not compass yet 
The path on which his feet were set, 

And in our high contempt we banned 
The thing we could not understand. 

Through chaff and torment thick and fast 
Month after month our martyr passed. 

Until he left the school at last— 

He and the cause to which he clung— 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

And when w f e heard, a little after, 

That Markham Blake, by someone’s grace. 

Had found a small and easy place 
In some museum, we rocked with laughter. 

Said Highburne School, with humour grim, 

" Why, that’s the very place for him I ** 

He did not change, but still with zest, 

And doubtless ever growing dumber, 

Pursued the same amazing quest, 

And hunted insects all the summer. 

W r ith frowsy hair, with eyes intent 
Behind his quaint bi-focal glasses, 


With shuffling gait and head down- 
bent, 

Like some old wandering Jew he 
went 

Through Scottish glens and Cambrian 
passes. 

And when at length the evening 
fell. 

His arduous labours he would crown 
In some stray cottage or hotel 
By writing all his rubbish down. 
Then, bringing all his records home, 
He built at last a stodgy tome, 

And got some too-confiding ninny 
To publish it at half a guinea. 

W'hen we w'ho knew him heard the 
price 

We could have given sage advice. 

•* A half ? ” we cried. '* A modest 
touch 1 

A guinea would be twice as much I 
To get it were an easy task— 

A chap like Blake has but to ask 1 ” 

’Twas thus his former foes declared 
Their ancient bias once again ; 

But Blake, who neither knew nor 
cared, 

Went chasing butterflies in Spain. 
And there, one golden eventide,— 

His ruling passion urgent still— 

He lost awhile his weary guide 
Upon a lone Castilian hill— 

A height which by the guide’s account 
Was justly called “ The Toiler’s Mount.’* 

An hour he trod, with aching feet, 

A silent wood that closed around him— 

There stood upon its fringe, to meet 
A vision that might well astound him. 

For on the hill, above the wood, 

A great and glorious castle stood. 

’Twould need an abler pen to write 
With justice of our traveller’s plight, 

When full upon his startled sight 
Rose walls and turrets bathed in light. 

He looked—he stared—he knew he dreamed, 
Removed his glasses, rubbed his eyes,— 

But still against the cloudless skies 
That sumptuous vision glowed and gleamed. 

And still his doubt and wonder grew, 

For plainly to his puzzled view 

Dead hopes and vanished dreams were blent 

With massy tow^er and battlement. 

” That pillared gate, that sunclad wall, 

That bannered keep, that turret tall, 

Somewhere,” he said, ” I’ve seen them all I *• 

A while, absorbed in puzzled thought. 

With gaze intense a clue he sought, 

Until his scattered senses came 
To give the marvel place and name. 

“ I seem,” he said, ” to see again 
The castle which I built in Spain 
When boyhood, scorning all its bars, 

Walked with its head among the stars. 

Those days at school were hard to bear. 

But fancy found its solace there— 

And painted even the darkest hour 
With airy battlement and tower. 

There like a king I reigned in state, 

Rejoicing when the wise and great 
Were welcomed at my lordly gate. 


15 
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MARKHAM BLAKE 


But care and toil my days invaded 
And soon—too soon—the vision faded. 

They were not proof, those towers sublime, 
Against the chilling touch of time, 

The ceaseless grind of lowly toil 
The odour of the midnight oil . . . 

* * * * 

Yet now they rise before my face 
Renewed in splendour, crowned with grace— 
Is it a dream ? Am I awake ? 

It can’t be real 1 ” said Markham Blake, 

Poor Markham Blake 1 I see him still 
Bemused on that mysterious hill, 

His legs apart, his candid eyes 
Filled with remembrance and surprise. 

Yet scarcely had his question sped 
When lo 1 the wondrous vision fled 1 
A moment, and the towers were there, 

A moment, and the hill was bare, 

Save for himself—and at his side 
Relieved, but half-inclined to chide, 

Breathless and spent, his peasant guide. 

When Markham calmly tried to weigh 
The mystery of that stirring day 
’Twas thus he silenced every question : 

“ It was, of course, a queer display 
By nerves and optics gone astray 
Through overwork and indigestion.” 

But when at length, his travels o’er, 

He journeyed back to England's shore, 

The facts that met him by the score 
Suggested, vaguely, some revision 
Of that most sensible decision. 

That book of his, that ” stodgy tome,” 

Had in a startling way got home, 

And all the world, for once awake, 

Was asking " Who is Markham Blake ? ” 
Professors of profoundest knowledge 
Were quoting him in every college; 

While half the press, an eager 
host 

Led by the “ Times ” and “ Morning 
Post,” 

Were on his track, with plain intent 
To set him on a monument. 

They talked about his 
touch,” 

His wondrous knack of taking 
pains— 

He’d missed so little, seen so much 
In England's leafy woods and 
lanes. 

(That statement gave me quite a 
thrill 

He was the same old plodder 
still 1) 

And there, among a hundred letters, 

Was one which modest Markham 
saw 

With incredulity and awe, 

So deep his reverence for his betters. 

'Twas from the hand of Lord 
Tregunter 

The world’s most famous beetle-hunter, 

As every man of science knows 

From tropic belt to Arctic snows. 

Dear Sir,” this ancient hero wrote, 

” Excuse this brief, informal note, 

Old age and gout make letters few— 

I cannot write, but sight and speech 

Thank Heaven ! are still within my reach.— 
I want to see—and talk to—you. 


I have your book—I've read it all— 

It is superb—When can you call ? ” 

* * * * 

” Of course, it's some absurd mistake— 

I’m dreaming still 1 ” said Markham Blake. 

* * • • 

Young Charlie left, the other day, 

For Highbume School, out Bedford way— 

Yes, Highbume, Blake, where you and I 
Foregathered in the years gone by— 

And this ingenuous, frank confession 
Shall reach him in his opening session : 

He’ll be astonished, simple lad, 

To know what gorgeous times you had 
Because you cared for living things 
Instead of sports, and musty kings. 

His comment will be brief—” How queer 
Their customs were when Dad was here I ” 

He’ll play a better game, and give 
The veriest crank a chance to live. 

Then he’ll read on, and well I know 
How his bright eyes will flash and glow— 

He loves a fighter who begins 

'Gainst heavy odds, goes through and wins. 

He’ll class you, sir, with County Players, 

Or Paladins and Dragon-slayers 1 

Then shall he gather from the tale 
Some simple truths that never fail— 

That he who longs for high success 
Must learn its Permanent Address. 

The dreamer shall but see afar 
The beckoning light of Fortune’s star, 

But his the pathway and the Goal 
Who treads the Hill of Toil and Tears 
With the firm step of Faith, nor fears 

The barren waste of fruitless years. 
So true the temper of his soul— 
Whose dreams are but the prelude 
ever 

To patient work and long en¬ 
deavour. 

To him, the pain and peril past, 

The golden moment comes at last, 
When full before his startled sight 
The Hill of Toil is crowned with 
light, 

And on the hard-won summit 
gleams 

The splendour of his boyhood’s 
dreams. 

So for our profit let us take 
Your curious story, Markham Blake. 
It makes a lesson quite as sage 
As any Prop, in Euclid’s page, 

Or those selections, quaintly solemn, 
Which editors use to clinch a 
column. 

And if you meet this screed of 
mine 

In that high orbit where you 
shine, 

You will not stoop to pick a quarrel 
With writer, metre, rhyme, or moral. 

Your record in the Highbume days 
Is quite enough—I know your ways. 

And be my stanzas good or ill 

You’ll prove the same old Markham still— 

The kindest, blindest genius living, 

And a past master at forgiving 1 



*• When full upon his startled sight 
Rose walls and turrets bathed in light.” 
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War Notes and Pictures. 


REFLECTING DISCS. 

These are minor but none the less very valuable aids to 
warfare, and they were first adopted during the trench 
fighting in Gallipoli. For an assault against the enemy, his 
trenches are first thoroughly pounded by high explosives from 
our guns. Then the infantry attack is launched, and our men 
must be in with bullet and then with bayonet close after the 
shattering of the shells. As our attackers advance afar there 







is grave danger that they may be damaged or destroyed by 
our own guns. For that reason some signal or other must be 
conveyed to the batteries warning them not to play on our own 
men. Telephone wires are not then invariably of use, because 
they may be severed by bursting shells or broken by the tramp¬ 
ling of the troops. Aeroplanes are not always available for 
such a purpose. Therefore, what Tommy has called a 
back mark is employed, and capitally that simple device 
serves its purpose. It is nothing more than a large tin 
reflecting disc, borne on the backs of the men, 
which, shining conspicuously, thus identifies our troops 
as they advance. Our batteries see the flashing of the 
discs and keep their aim clear of our attackers. The 
foe cannpt see the sign, and should our fellows be forced 
to retire! well, they merely sling the discs round on to 
their chests. Reflecting discs are gunners’ guides, and 
they add greatly to the safety of our gallant stormers. 


If you’re not wounded there is no need to worry ; if you are 
wounded, of tw’o things one is certain : Either you’re wounded 
seriously or you’re wounded slightly. 

If you’re w'ounded slightly there is no need to worry ; if you’re 
wounded seriously, of two things one is certain : Either you 
recover or you die. 

If you recover there is no need to worry ; if you die you can't 
worry. 

Philosophy like that causes men to rise superior to Fate. 


44 EYES OF THE ARTILLERY.” 

The poiluy or French infantry soldier, calls this appliance a 
saucisse , that is, sausage; the name which the British Tommy 
has tacked on to it is " Rupert.” Germany invented the kite- 
balloon ; soon each of the belligerent armies adopted the device, 
and ever since the early part of this year strings of saucisses, 
or rows of ” Ruperts,” as you please, have been ranged all 
along the Front. The Allies have had remarkable success 
in bringing down enemy observation-balloons. That is very 
difficult to effect by gunfire; and most of our achievement in 
this respect has been won by our daring aviators armed with 
bombs, darts, and incendiary shells. Formerly ordinary 
spherical captive balloons were used for the invaluable work 
of observation, and a most unpleasant time the observers 
spent when engaged in such duty. Not only did the balloon 
bob and beat up and down in the wind, but it spun round and 
round all the while, the sensation and effect being much like 
that of being in a small ship at sea in a storm. 

The kite-balloon, however, which is kept nose to the 
breeze by what is known as its wind-bag, stands up to the wind 
like a kite, and so is a great deal more steady. Should the 
mooring-cable of the balloon be cut by shell fire, the occupants 
of the car are provided with parachutes by means of which they 
can make a descent, if their drifting balloon threatens to come 
down within the enemy’s lines. Such a balloon has, of course, 
no motive power of its own; when required to be moved it has 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE FRENCH. 

As we know, the glorious courage and deadly deter- ^ 
mmation of the French Army has evoked the admiration 
of all the world. We can better understand the source 
of that Army’s heroism when we read the Litany of the 
French Soldier, as recently set forth by Miss Kathleen 
Burke in our contemporary, ” Land and Water.” Here 
is the form of supplication that our gallant Allies answer 
by their splendid deeds:— 

Of two things one is certain : Either you're mobilised or 
you're not mobilised. 

If you’re not mobilised there is no need to worry ; if you are 
mobilised, of two things one is certain : Either you’re behind 
the lines or you’re on the front. 

If you’re behind the lines there is no need to worry ; if you’re 
on the front, of two things one is certain : Either you’re resting 
in a safe place or you’re exposed to danger. 

If you’re resting in a safe place there is no need to worry ; 
if you're exposed to danger, of two things one is certain : Either 
you’re wounded or you’re not wounded. 






to be towed, which towing is often done by a squad of soldiers 
who have been specially practised in such manipulation. When 
deflated, such balloons are easily packed upon big motor-lorries, 
and by such means can be readily transported to wherever 
their presence is required. By winding in, or paying out, the 
mooring-cable, the kite-balloon can be retained at any height 
that is desired, and by the medium of the telephone, the officer 
observers in the balloon can convey a constant stream of intel¬ 
ligence to their comrades below. As a means of directing gun¬ 
fire these observation-balloons have made themselves indis¬ 
pensable—they are, indeed, universally appreciated as being 
the " Eyes of the Artillery.” 
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Alick in Blunder] and. 

A Humorous School Episode. 

By FRED EDMONDS. 

In Vwo 7*arts. 


PART II. 

L EAVING the main road, he followed his leader 
along a narrow path, which wound in and out 
among the heather, and eventually took a dip 
down into what might have been an ancient 
quarry, quite unnoticeable from the road they had left. 
Suddenly the poodle pulled the boy under a rock by the 
roadside. 

“ Keep still,” he exclaimed. 

There was a strange rumbling, and then there swept 
by on the moorland 
a huge unshapely 
giant, towering to 
the skies. His head 
was misty, he was 
evidently blind, and 
probably brainless, 
as a dense cloud 
of smoke rose from 
what should have 
been his brain-pan. 

The only definite feature to his face 
was a monster mouth with huge teeth, 
which happened to be chewing a house 
as he passed. Cannon and guns of every kind coated 
his body, and skeletons of men and horses fringed his 
waist. His legs were on fire, and scorched and blasted 
their way across the moor. 

Alick trembled. 

” No wonder you are frightened, it is enough to make 
anyone nervous, even an immortal blunder. That’s a 
colossal blunder, and a valuable specimen of its kind. 
It is kept in the ‘ Zoo * and starved to keep its strength 
down, but sometimes it breaks loose, and then it gets 
ferocious by devouring all it can lay its hands on.” 

” You haven’t told me what it is yet,” said Alick. 

" That blunder represents a certain real war. Two great 
nations misunderstood each other, called each other names, 
quarrelled, their newspapers screamed for blood, nothing 
else would satisfy them, and war was declared. Millions 
of money were spent and thousands of lives, the nations 
almost bled to death, nobody was any the better for it, 
and a few years afterwards people said it was all a great 
mistake. So it was ! ” 

” So I should think,” said Alick. ” Ugh, it gives me the 
shivers. I hope they’ll catch it soon and put it back in its 
cage. I didn’t know you had a Zoo here. That’s rather 
jolly. Oh, look I There are two beautiful airships. They 
don’t look like blunders.” 

” On the contrary, they are blunders of the worst kind. 
They are leaving Blunderland to frighten people by 
dropping bombs on their heads, with the idea that they 
will be bullied and battered into submission to tyranny. 
That is mistake number one. Then the bombs will be 
aimed at soldiers, and always hit babies. That is mistake 
number two. Come along.” 

The poodle was already leading the way down into the 
” quarry,” which became a ravine with caves on either 
side. They entered a cave, which opened out wonderfully, 
and was well lit up by a soft light coming from nowhere 
in particular. At first the floor was of fine white sand 
which, farther on, or in, merged into a carpet of beautiful 
grass—artificial, as Alick soon found. 

'* This is the entrance to the home of the school blunders,” 


said the poodle. “ It (the home) stretches for miles and 
miles and miles. Those holes in the walls are dormitories, 
this is the playground, and there are also class-rooms for 
teaching blunders.” 

In a few minutes a flood of blunders came tumbling out 
for their recreation. It was a perfect Bedlam of oddities. 
Misshapen creatures that proved to be mistakes in spelling ; 
others that were mistranslations of Latin, Greek and French 
prose and verse ; natural history blunders, such as Welsh 
rabbits, mock turtles, guinea-pigs with long tails (in 
constant dread that they would be picked up by their 
tails, when of course their eyes would drop out), 
snapdragons, huge " woolly ” bears, weird compo¬ 
sites liberally credited with the limbs of distinct 
species, and so on ad infi¬ 
nitum. Leapfrog, marbles, 
and “ tag ” were all played 
in the wrongest way pos¬ 
sible, but it was a game 
of cricket which most ex¬ 
cited Alick’s wonder 
and indignation. 
Two men, evidently 
human beings, came 
out to umpire, and 
the poodle explained 
that they were local 
umpires who in real 
life had given such 
rank decisions as to 
bring them here for 
punishment. The 
wickets were pitched 
“ Launched the ball full into the and the batsmen 
stomach of the square-leg umpire, who appeared. No. i 
doubled up on the spot.” promptly stood on 

his head to receive 

the ball, and the fielding blunders all sat down. 

” Whatever is he standing on his head for ? ” asked Alick. 

” He thinks it lessens the danger of being leg before,” 
was the reply. 

The bowler took a good run, and launched the ball full 
into the stomach of the square-leg umpire, who doubled 
up on the spot. 

” How’s that ? ” screamed the bowler. 

“ Out 1 Bring another umpire,” yelled all the blunders, 
and the unfortunate man was carried off the scene, to be 
replaced by another victim. 

” We must move on at once,” said the poodle, and poor 
Alick followed him with his head in a whirl. They passed 
through a class-room, where an idiotic blunder was teach¬ 
ing history of an appalling character—that Bacon wrote 
his plays and was fried in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
that Shakespeare was shaken by Nicholas Breakspear in 
the reign of Queen Anne. Alick seemed under a spell, 
and could not for the life of him correct one of these hideous 
mistakes and thus regain his liberty. They came next to 
the edge of a huge crater, and the poodle told him to look 
down. It seemed to extend to the very centre of the 
earth, and was perfectly alive with blunders, millions upon 
millions of them, beyond the power of calculation. Alick 
turned giddy, and was glad when his guide hurried him 
on to a cave devoted to mathematical blunders. On 
entering, a row of queer figures, seated on a wall, began 
jeering at them. 
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About half-way across, the donkey began to 
wobble, and finally fell. Alick clung to its neck 
with the tenacity of despair. Down, down 
they went, finishing with a terrible plunge into 
the river. Up they came spluttering, and the 
donkey fought its way ashore with the boy 
still clinging tenaciously to its neck. 

“ You almost throttled me, and that would 
have been another blunder, for you would 
have been drowned,'* expostulated the ass, 
when it was all over. 

" Oh dear I how on earth can we get up 
again ? ** groaned Alick. 

" We go up by the lift, of course," replied 
the donkey, pressing a knob in the rock with 
one of its hoofs. There was a ring, the rock 
opened, and a commodious lift appeared. There 
was a notice inside, which read, “ Donkeys 
only." 

" Look sharp and come in,** said the ass. 

" But I am not a-" 

" Yes you are, and it’s the only way you 
have of getting to the top." 

So Ahck entered in silence, and the lift 


" Get your hair cut,** they exclaimed in chori s. “ Get 
your hair cut 1 " 

" Never mind them," said the poodle, " they are only 
vulgar fractions and know no better." 

Suddenly there was a loud cry of " daddy,*’ and Alick 
found himself the centre of hundreds of thin skeleton-like 
shapes of bewildering variety. They were figures, no 
mistake about that 1 Fives and fours and nines, all at sixes 
and sevens, divided and multiplied in every impossible 
way. A legion of algebraic letters and signs were backing 
them up, and, on the outskirts of the crowd, slower and 
more clumsy than the rest, lopsided triangles, oblate 
spheroids, tottery hexagons and crooked “ straight" 
lines were trying to get at him. It was an awful moment. 
He was face to face with his own blunders. They swarmed 
up his legs ; they bestrode his back; he was smothered 
with them. With a frantic effort he struggled free and 


glided rapidly upwards. (Both donkey and 
boy were now perfectly dry.) It stopped at the bridge 
and the donkey at once alighted. 

" Stay where you are," it cried. Away went the lift, 
and soon reached the very top of the ravine, where Alick 
stepped out on to a plateau, and, to his delight, again saw 
the golden dome—this time very much nearer. Closer still 
was something that reminded him of Regent’s Park; and 
a big notice, “ This way to the Zoo” 

" That's something like! " thought he. 

A few minutes brought him to the turnstiles, where a 
motherly cow was sitting in charge. Alick fumbled in his 
pocket and found a sixpence, but, when he offered it for 
admission, the cow remarked : 

44 None but bad money taken here." 

Alick was nonplussed ; however, he pulled off a waistcoat 
button and laid it down. The cow eyed it suspiciously, 
and at last said : 


ran, ran for dear life. 

After him came the preposterous throng, but he was 
desperate and distanced them. Seeing an opening, he 
rushed through, to find himself outside the caves and in 
the ravine. He was breathless and panting, but alone 
and safe. The poodle was not to be seen. The ravine 
stretched deep beneath him and high above him, and at the 
distance of about half-a-mile it was spanned by a most 
singular bridge. Two legs, as of a monster compass, 
straddled across, and were connected by strange slanting 
cross-bars. Our hero made his way thither, and was 
preparing to venture on it, when a voice said : 

" Stop, that is my bridge." 

He turned round, and saw a donkey. 

" Where does it lead to ? " he asked, no longer surprised 
at anything. 

" To everywhere." 

" Then I should like to cross it." 

" You mustn’t, it’s mine." 

" But you are not using it." 

“ Yes, I am. I am always trying to get across, 
though I have never succeeded yet." 

" You must be an ass, then." 

“ Yes, brother, I am, and this is the asses’ bridge. 

You may get on my back, if you like, for the next trial 
trip." 

“ Where shall we land if you fail again ? " V 

“ In the water” 

Sure enough, there was a broad river flowing v [/ 
at the bottom of the ravine. 

“ If we tumble all that way we won’t get ^ 
drowned ? " 531 

" Not a bit of it. Hurry up, if you are coming. ’ ’ 

Alick scrambled on to the donkey’s back, “ * We 
and they started on their perilous journey. knob in 


" I have heard of buttons being dropped into the bag at 
church, so I suppose it may pass as bad money. Come in." 

“ Beg pardon," said Alick, as he pushed his way through, 
" are you a blunder yourself ? ” 

“ I'm closely related to some big blunders. People 
make the mistake of supposing that I and my kin are the 
source of the milk they drink." 

And the cow chuckled quietly. "You know that saying, 
* a little less than kin, a 
little more than kine ?' x . 

That means the pump, 'v^Va* 

you know.” a / 

Alick didn’t know, but U A B'JW 7 

asked for a catalogue. _ jZZ M'> 

44 There’s a catalogue, f \ \ 11 /Us 







go up by the lift, of course,* replied the donkey, pressing a 
the rock with one of its hoofs." 
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“In the 
cage was a man 
dressed as a 
field-marshal or 
generalissimo, who 
at them/* 


like to know ? I may 


a dogalogue, a birdalogue, and all the other 
‘ logs * to be found in this one book called 
4 Who's Zoo/ ” 

Our hero proffered another button, 
ceived the book and turned 
over the pages. They 
were every one of them 
blank! 

“ Yes/* said the cow, 

“ that’s where the mis¬ 
take comes in. They have 
forgotten to put in the 
printing.” 

“ Give me back my button, 
then.” 

“ No ; that is bad money, 

•and you have a bad book in 
exchange, which is no robbery.” 

Alick passed on. The grounds 
were prettily planted with topsy¬ 
turvy flowers, and finger-posts 
directed the inquiring visitor. 

The funny thing was that 
he seemed to be the only 
visitor in the place. ” To the 
Historical Blunders,” he read. 

” I don’t think I’ll go there. 

I have enough history at 
school. * To the Solecisms and 
Society Blunders.’ What on 
earth are solecisms, I should 
as well find out.” 

He followed a path, which was soon blocked by a huge 
serpent crawling slowly across it. 

” Let *me wait tm that thing gets by,” thought 
her. In vain he waited. Coil after coil hove in sight 
and stretched themselves across the pathway on their slow 
career. 

“ It’s no use waiting; that thing is endless,” said a 
voice by his side. It was the voice of the poodle. “ Yes,” 
it continued, “ that thing has no end, bcause the ends are 
constantly being cut off, or they would grow till they 
filled the whole place. As it is, the serpent winds in and 
out all over the Zoo. It represents an interminable 
war.” 

Ahck was glad of the poodle’s return. ” How am I to 
get by ? ” he asked. 

” Jump over, after me.” 

He followed the poodle, and was soon standing by a 
long row of dens. 

“ Here are some of the very worst blunders,” said the 
poodle, pointing to a notice : “ Give up all hope , all ye 
who blunder here. n In the first 
den was a lady, elegantly dressed, 
who was rocking to and fro and 
lamenting. 

“ Alas 1 ” she exclaimed, ” I have 
been grossly deceived by my cos- 
tumilre. She put two flounces on 
a dress of mine when there should 
have been three, she prevailed on 
me to wear sin out-of-date hat, falsely 
saying that it was fashionable, and 
allowed me to appear in red when 
the right colour was pale pink. 

My reputation for colours is gone 
for ever, and I shall never be able 
to hold up my head again! ” The 
lady sobbed and moaned in anguish, 
and Alick felt much inclined to 
laugh, though he managed to control 
himself. 

” Whatever is she making such 
a fuss for ? ” asked he of the poodle. 

“You don't know what a solemn 
thing fashion is,” was the reply. 

14 As well be out of the world as 



out of the fashion, she thinks, and here she 
is. Now, would you like to see the man that 
eats peas with a knife ?—No, better than that, 
come and see our latest additions, most of which 
are very dangerous.” 

In a moment, as it seemed, they reached 
some splendid new cages, where they 
saw a man tearing up scraps 
of paper as if his life depended 
on it. 

“ Poor man, is he a lunatic ? ” 
asked Alick. 

“ Well, he does seem a bit 
mad,” answered the poodle. 
“ Speak to him.” 

“ What are you tearing 
up ? ” queried the boy. 

“ A treaty, my young 
friend or enemy (I don’t 
know which you are)—a 
treaty.” 

“ But you mustn’t tear 
up treaties like that. 
It’s against international 
law.” 

“ I know, I know it’s 
wrong, but I can’t help it. 
The more I tear, the more 
I have to, or it will rise 
up and bind me. Oh! 
and he moaned so pitifully that Alick turned 


sprang to the bars and shouted 



oh! oh! 
away. 

In the next cage was a man dressed as a field-marshal or 
generalissimo, who, the instant that he saw his visitors, 
sprang to the bars and shouted at them. 

“ Bah, donner-wetter, swine-dogs, you vas von contemp¬ 
tible liddle army. Bah, I vill smite you into nodings. 
You haf no Kultur, no art, no science, no sense.” 

14 Nonsense I ” said Alick. 

Just then came the booming of a big bell, sounding out 
an alarm which must have been heard in all corners of the 
Zoo. 

“ Closing time,” cried the poodle. " They ring that 
bell every half-hour, and you won’t be able to come in 
again till the week after next.” 

“ But I’ve hardly 9een anything yet.” 

“ It can’t be helped. If you are not out before that bell 
stops, you will be shut up in the monkey-house. Quick 1 ” 

The poodle hurried the boy in breathless haste round 
one or two corners till they reached a switchback railway 
which undulated away out of sight. 

“ Get in the car, quick 1 ” 

Alick scrambled in, and the next moment was dashing 
along in the car, quickly leaving the poodle and the Zoo far 
behind, while the bell boomed fainter and fainter in his 
ears. 




u Alick slip¬ 
ped p aa 
them in some 

trepidation, to hi stopped 
almost immediately by a 
tall Chinaman, riohly dressed in flowing robes.” 
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Up and down, up and down, away and away, with the 
great palace looming larger and larger, till the car pulled up 
with a jerk within a mile of it. Alick alighted, and saw 
that it was the centre of what was probably an intricate maze 
—the maze of which he had been told. A giraffe, with its 
throat carefully swathed in flannel, was sitting by a stall 
at the entrance. On the stall was a display of eatables and 
a few ginger-L^eer bottles. Alick was hungry and 
thirsty, and asked for prices. 

" Yes, I caught cold last Friday," replied the 
giraffe. “ You don't know what it is to have 
yards and yards of sore throat/* 

" I asked your prices," shouted Alick. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon, I'm rather 
deaf. Those are saw-dust sandwiches and 
railway buns. One half of the bottles 
contain ink and the other half blacking. 

It is excellent ink and 
first-rate blacking, and I 
can highly recommend 
them." 

" I'm not taking any," 
thought Alick, and then 
asked, "Which is the way 
to the palace ? " 

" You must pass the 
maze." 

Alick boldly plunged into 
the winding paths and did 
his very best to find an 
opening to the centre, but 
all in vain. Hour after 
hour, as it seemed to him, 
he wound in devious ways which ever brought him 
back to the entrance, until he was bordering on de¬ 
spair. So thirsty was he, that he asked for one of 
the bottles of ink, and without further ado, sipped its 
contents. 

** Why," he joyfully exclaimed, " it's prime, it's ginger- 
beer l " 

“ Sorry ; my mistake," said the giraffe. 

" I've corrected your mistake, and ought to go free." 

" No, that ginger beer is lemonade. You must be 
absolutely correct in your diagnosis." 

" How am I to find the opening into the centre of the 
maze ? " 

" You can't, there is no opening," replied the giraffe 
promptly. 

" You said I must pass the maze to get to the palace." 

" So you must; can't you climb over ? " 

Alick was annoyed that he should not have thought of 
that way out of the difficulty. 

It was true that the wooden fences were very low, and in 
quite a short time he found himself free of the maze, and 
standing before the magni¬ 
ficent marble entrance of 
the palace of the Great 
Blunderbuss, where giant 
warriors, in glittering mail, 
with mighty spears in their 
hands, were keeping watch 
and ward. Alick slipped 
past them in some trepida¬ 
tion, to be stopped almost 
immediately by a tall 
Chinaman, richly dressed in 
flowing robes. 

" Where are you going ? " 
demanded this individual. 

" To see the Great Blun¬ 
derbuss," responded the 
boy. 

" Rash youth, forbear I 
the Great Blunderbuss is 
brother to . the Moon, first 
cousin to the Stars, and 
uncle to the Atlantic Ocean. 


He will wither you with a glance, and blast you with 
a breath." 

" I don't care. I’ve come a jolly long way, and I 
won’t turn back without seeing him. I want to ask 
him to let me go from Blunderland." 

" Pass on, then, to 
your death. Farewell, pro¬ 
mising young corpse, fare¬ 
well." 

Alick was already hurry¬ 
ing on, up a gorgeous 
staircase and through 
apartments of fairy-like 
splendour. Voices, as in 
the Arabian tale, sounded 
in his ears—warning, ex¬ 
postulating, and growing 
in volume as he proceeded. 
Then he entered within 
the glorious dome, where 
strictest silence prevailed. 
A multitude of rich- 
robed courtiers were wait¬ 
ing around a sort of 
central shrine or pavilion, 
hung with embroidered 
curtains of cloth of gold. 
All were so rapt in ex¬ 
pectation that Alick was 
unnoticed as he made his 
way to the very front. 
There he waited with the 
rest for whatever might 
occur. Presently a venerable priest, with long white 
beard and glistening raiment, came from behind the 
curtains and raised his hand on high. The silence 
seemed to deepen as he slowly and solemnly said: 

" Let us now sing Number 1243 ." 

In a moment Alick found himself, with his nearest 
neighbour, looking over what resembled a hymn-book; 
an organ sounded, and the company began to sing as 
follows: 

Brothers, let us make a fuss 
Of the mighty Blunderbuss, 

Who our heart and soul inspires 
With a zeal that never tires. 

When his armies ramp around, 

Sending nations underground. 

Then he sheds a kindly tear, 

O'er each slaughtered nation's bier. 

When his emissaries bum 
Houses, churches in their turn. 

Then his heart begins to bleed 
At the necessary deed. 

Oh, how happy we should bf 
Bowing down to such as he 1 
Yielding up our heart and soul 
To his amiable control. 

The song or hymn over, once 
more the high priest raised his 
hand—and once more solid 
silence reigned. 

" Prepare to face the Great 
Blunderbuss." 

A groan went up as the 
vast assembly dropped on its 
knees. The Great Blunderbuss 
advanced, and everyone of 
the courtiers began to chant, 
" Hail, all hail, most noble 
and beneficent potentate, all 
hail 1 Have mercy upon thy 
slaves, have mercy 1 ” 

Alick had a fleeting vision 





H Gbouobt for tbc flDontb. 

GOD IS GOOD. 

M hat asks our Father of His children save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways ? 

No knotted scourge or sacrificial knife; 

But the calm beauty of an ordered life, 

Whose every breathing is rewarded praise, 

A life that stands, as all true lives have stood 
Firm-rooted in the faith that God is good. 

J. G. Whittier. 
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of a tall, martial, imperial figure, with a piercing 
glance, a magnificent up¬ 
turned moustache, and 

wearing a silver helmet 
crowned with an eagle; 
but, in a moment, to 
his utter astonishment, it 
changed into an ungainly 
bird waddling on the 

central platform. With a 
hearty laugh, our hero 
shouted at the top of his 
voice : 

“You are all making 
fools of yourselves. The 

Great Blunderbuss is noth¬ 

ing but a gander ! ” 

“ A gander, a gander ? ” 
exclaimed the courtiers, 

“ then surely we are 
geese l ” and instantly they 
were changed. Nothing 
was to be seen but a 



flock of hissing geese, swaying their necks to and 
fro in the presence of the central gander. Alick 
laughed and laughed and laughed, 
and the palace rocked. There was 
a great crash—and Alick stared 
around him with a cry. He 
was in the schoolroom, and it 
was quite dark. 

“ Well, I declare. Care¬ 
less 1 ” said the voice of 
his master, who had just 
entered, “ I clean forgot 
all about you. Not 
done the sums ? Never 
mind, you must have 
been asleep; you can 
do them for me to¬ 
morrow. Now trot away 
home, Alick; I had no 
intention of keeping you 
here so long. For once, 
the blunder is on my 
side, eh ? ” 


THE END. 




Human Rocks. 


J UST as people see faces in the fire, in the weather stain 
on the ceiling or wall, and sometimes in a curious mal¬ 
formation of a vegetable, so do they see curious human 
characteristics in weather-worn rocks of sea-shore and 
mountain. Sometimes the resemblance in a series of rocky 
projections, which everybody for generations has agreed to 
regard as a wonderful natural likeness to human features, is a 
little difficult for the stranger to see. Nevertheless, if he stays 
near the rock long enough and sees it in different lights it is 
surprising how the likeness grows on him and he begins to see 
it with more discerning eyes. 

Perhaps the most human shaped natural rock in this country 
is the one which has been christened “ Doctor Syntax ” at Land’s 
End in Cornwall. Doctor Syntax was a fictitious character, 
a simple-minded, pious clergyman, something like the Vicar 
of Wakefield, green as grass but of excellent taste and scholar¬ 
ship, who left home in search of the picturesque. Well, he 
certainly found it at Land’s End, for the massive rock, weighing 
scores of tons, which leans its forehead against a mighty buttress 
is as like the simple face of an old clergyman as anything carved 
by wind and rain and frost could ever hope to be. 

Almost facing “ Doctor Syntax ” across a long stretch of 
water is a rock called " The Knight Templar ” on Lundy Island. 
This rock looks right out to sea and has the immobile expression 
of the Egyptian sphynx gazing across the desert. This shows 
most prominently a fine Grecian nose, and the head is crowned 
with a helmet. 

The “ Bishop Rock ” which visitors make pilgrimage to see 
on Lizard Point in Cornwall is one of those rocks which grows 
more and more human the longer you look at it. At first it is 
hard to see any resemblance either to a bishop or any other 
human being. Then you suddenly see the smiling face, the 
heavy chin, and the open mouth of a very genial person. But 
why it should be the face of a bishop rather than of a butcher 
is an unsolved problem. 

Everybody knows the “ Punch Rock ” at Llandudno. It is 
really more like a rugged representation of some heathen idol, 
half beast and half man. Nevertheless, there is a humorous 
aspect about the features which probably accounts for its 
name. But there is a real idol rock not far from Ripon in 
Yorkshire. Quite apart from its undoubted resemblance to the 
rude features carved upon some Indian totem pole, it is one 


of the most remarkable poised rocks in the country and one 
of the best known features of a beautiful and interesting 
neighbourhood. 

Every Scotsman knows that the famous “ Ben Arthur ” at 
the head of Loch Long, and a prominent object from the shores 
of Loch Lomond, is nick-named ” The Cobbler.” It gets its 
sobriquet from a huge boulder on its summit which bears a 
resemblance to a cobbler, while an adjacent rock takes little 
imagination to transform into Jean his wife. The white 
stream of cloud splashed on the hill side is called the pail of 
milk which the poor dame unfortunately spilt. 

Of course, apart from rocks named from some real or fancied 
resemblance to human beings, the number of “ lion ” rocks in this 
country is beyond count. Perhaps the most famous of these 
and the one which bears most resemblance to one of the couchant 
lions in Trafalgar Square is the Lion Rock on the famous cliffs 
at Cheddar in Somerset. 

But undoubtedly the rock which bears off the palm for re¬ 
sembling a living creature is the famous “ Dancing Bear ” at 
Brinham. Viewed from a certain point the resemblance of 
this rock to the upper quarters of a bear sitting on its haunches 
is amazingly faithful and constitutes a remarkable feat of that 
great artist, Nature. 

But of course Brinham is famous, not only in Yorkshire, 
but far beyond the county’s borders for its fancifully shaped 
rocks, of which the " Dancing Bear ” is only the most remarkable 
example. One of these is very like a monkey’s face, another 
like a lizard, and another like a pulpit. 

One of the best known rocks in the Peak District is at Hather- 
sage. It is called ” The Toad’s Mouth,” and all visitors agree 
that it is appropriately named. But the Peak District of 
Derbyshire is crowded with curiously shaped rocks, limestone 
seeming to lend itself very readily to Nature’s chiselling process. 

One of the most singular rocks to be seen, probably, in the 
British Isles is on the little islet of St. Agnes in Scilly. It may 
be some natural rock dumped down by a glacier in the Ice 
Age, or it may be a weather-worn monolith carrying us back 
to our remote ancestry. However that may be, it stands on 
end and has a peculiar projection shaped like the head and neck 
of a horse. From this peculiarity it is known as the ” Nag’s 
Head Rock.” 


A. B. Cooper. 




In the last two months’ editorial notes I have been telling 
of young Jack Cornwell, V.C., whom the King and the nation 
have been honouring since his death. This 
month I am enabled to give a portrait of 
another boy sailor who also figured promi¬ 
nently in the great Battle of Jutland. 
He is ” Boy " William Walker of H.M.S. 
'* Calliope.” When the enemy was within range it was Walker 
who sounded the ” Commence ” on his 

bugle. Towards the end of the fighting ^— 

he was wounded in the side by a 
splinter from a shell. Later on, in a / 

hospital on shore, he was visited by the / 

King, who said : ” How are you now, 
my brave little hero ? I hope you will 
soon recover.” Admiral Sir John Jellicoe / 
has recently presented young Walker / 
with a new bugle with an inscription / 
upon it. / 


id now for Private ” Todger ” Jones, V.C., otherwise 
nooo Private Thomas Alfred Jones, Cheshire Regiment. 

Here is the brief official announcement 
of the exploit that won him the Cross for 
Valour. ” For most conspicuous bravery. 
He was w r ith his company consolidating 

the defences in front of a village, and, 

noticing an enemy sniper at 200 yards distance, he went out, 
and, though one bullet went through 

-his helmet, and another through his 

coat, he returned the sniper’s fire and 
killed him. He then saw tw r o more of 
\ the enemy firing at him, although 

\ displaying a white flag. Both of these 

he also shot. On reaching the enemy 
trench he found several occupied dug- 
\ outs, and, single-handed, disarmed 102 

\ of the enemy, including three or four 

\ officers, and marched them back to our 

1 lines through a heavy barrage.” The 

” Gazette ” adds that Jones had been 
I warned of the misuse of the white flag 

I by the enemy, but had insisted on going 

/ out after them. To make a ” bag ” 

/ of over a hundred prisoners single- 

| / handed is a big feat, and we were 

’ / naturally anxious to hear more about 

/ it. One of Jones's comrades, Sergeant 

/ Tugg of the Rpyal Army Medical Corps, 

who saw the whole thing, obligingly 
tells the story. 

” On September 25,” he says, ” we 
took a village and started to dig our¬ 
selves in. Soon the bullets began to 
:oe’s Bugler. fly a ll round. Jones turned to his 

, of H.M.S. * Calliope.” officer and said : ' They nearly got me; 

let’s get about them or there will be 
trouble.' The officer declined to sanction a charge. The 
shower of bullets continued, and the man next to Jones was 
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” Jones said to the officer : * If I’m to be killed I'll be killed 
fighting—not digging.' He grabbed his rifle and walked calmly 
over to the German trenches alone. 

” Every one expected him to go down instantly, and we 
learned later that one bullet had gone through his helmet and 
three through his tunic. We gave him up when he entered the 
German trench, but eight minutes later two of his pals said : 
‘ He’s gone, and we’re going, too.' 

” Others followed, and when they got across they saw a 
sight they’ll never forget. There was ' Todger ' Jones standing 
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by a hundred of the enemy in a big hollow. He was threatening 
them with bombs, and they all had their hands up. 

" Jones told them to put on their coats, and his pals helped 
to round them up. They included an officer of the German 
Staff. From the prisoners Jones’s comrades learned that he 
had bombarded the door of their dug-out, killing the first three 
who showed themselves. Then he ordered them to emerge 
one by one with hands up, threatening them with instant death 
for disobedience. One by one they came out and lined up 
until 102 stood before the dauntless bomb-thrower in an attitude 
of surrender.” 

Sergeant Tugg adds that the men in the trenches went almost 
wild when Jones returned at the head of his captives, and eleven 
officers joined in recommending him for the Victoria Cross. 

• * * 

The ** B.O.P.” Canvas Canoe, made from directions given 
in our columns, has proved itself a success throughout the world. 

In Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
THE " B.O.P.*’ Africa and elsewhere, it has floated on lake 
CANVAS CANOB and river triumphantly and has been a great 
AGAIN. source of satisfaction to its builders. On 

this page I give a reproduction of a photo¬ 
graph sent by a Bris- 


articles, etc., so don’t fail to give your order for it in good 
time 1 

* * * 

Several new branches of the ” Boy’s Own ” Field Club have 
been formed within the past few months and the Hon. Secretaries 
are looking forward to a successful season. 
SOME The following is a list of new clubs :— 

BO.F.C, Castleford (Hon. Secy., W. E. Wilkinson) ; 

MATTERS. Retford (J. Eves); St. Leonard's-on-Sea 

(Peter E. O. Cheshire); Sheffield (George 
Shephard); Teignmouth (B. Welham; Windermere (F. M. 
Bladon.) Would-be members wanting the addresses of any 
of the above Hon. Secretaries should apply to ” Rambler,” 
c/o The Editor, ” Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie St., London, 

E. C., enclosing a stamped addressed envelope for reply. 

In recent Field Club competitions the following competitors 
have been considered worthy of special commendation :— 

F. T. Blythe, Midhurst; F. Mycroft ; Chas. G. Connell, 
Edinburgh; Charles D. Hurst, Leeds; E. S. Allsop^ 
Walsall; R. H. Sherwood-Calver, Edinburgh; Alex. 
Prickett, East Cowes ; E. C. Riggall, Louth ; Philip Cuth- 
bertson, Hobart, Tasmania ; B. W. Strike, Whitton; L. 
Pritchard, Hayle; F. Burton, Adelaide, South Australia; 

J. Pearson, Derby ; 


bane reader, showing 
the ” B.O.P.” canoe 
which he constructed 
three years ago and 
which is still ” going 
strong.” The young 
canoe-builder states 
that she is a very safe 
craft. That her owner 
and his friends are hav¬ 
ing " lots of fun ” in her 
is quite evident from 
the happy faces shown 
in the picture. 

• * • 

Next month’s num- 



K. Kitchen, Tooting, 
S.W.; F. J. Monteiro, 
Penang, Straits Settle¬ 
ments ; Mark H. Oxby, 
Swinton ; H. D. Swain, 
Dundrum ; Harold A. 
Bunyan, Dursley, 

Glos.; Irwin Powell, 
North Perth, W. Aus¬ 
tralia; E. J. Cookson, 
London, E.C.; E. A. 
Mitchell, Belfast, 

Transvaal; Charles S. 
Evans, Cape Province, 
S. Africa; C. P. Far- 
rant. Great Malvern ; 
Sidney Leggett, Dun- 


ber of the “B.O.P.” (the t das, Ontario; Hubert 

March No.) A “ B.O.P.” Canvas Canoe in Australian Waters. 5 Box, Ealing, W. ; 

IN THE will include ( From a photograph by Geoffrey Annand, Brisbane, Queensland.) W. MORETON, Bushey. 


MARCH a splendid 

NUMBBR. coloured plate of ” British Birds’ Eggs,” specially 
painted for this paper by George Soper. I have 
been asked so repeatedly for a plate of this description 
that I am sure the supply will not be equal to the demand, 
although a larger printing order than usual has been 
given. The birds' eggs will be reproduced about the actual 
size of the originals, and the colouring will be as exact 
as possible. This beautiful and useful plate will be one of the 
best that have been issued with the ” B.O.P.” for many years, 
and it will be equalled by only one other—a companion plate 
of ” British Birds' Eggs ” (Series II.), to be given with a later 
number. Egg-collectors especially must look out for and 
secure these plates ; but I think every reader will want to have 
them for their artistic value at least. In this same March Number 
will commence a new serial story by Thomas Downey, a favourite 
" B.O.P.” artist who has had many years’ connection with 
this magazine. The yarn is entitled, ” The Great Auk’s Egg,” 
and is a tale of mystery and adventure on the Welsh Coast. 
To be exact it is the Pembrokeshire coast of which Mr. Downey 
writes—a locality which he knows well. ” The Great Auk’s Egg ” 
is a story of considerable freshness, with a bright vein of humour 
running through it. You will like it without a doubt, and you 
will certainly like that famous character, “ Old Narbutt.” This 
personage is drawn from life, Mr. Downey assures me ; indeed, 
there is much of the story that is actual fact. As Mr. Downey 
has illustrated his own work we shall have the happiest com¬ 
bination of pen and brush. There are plenty of other good 
things in next month’s issue, in the way of stories and 


A.L.H. 

Valuables. 

A FEW kind words to burnish darkened days 1 
A little praise 1 

Faith-sentinels to guard the words of doubt 
Which may, perchance, creep out 
And leave hope dying in the daily fight ! 

Trust-lamp shown clear and bright 
When darkness falls and merges into night 1 
Brave cheery eyes I Hands of a friendly grip 
For comradeship ! 

And through success or failure,—joy or grief,— 

A chum who shows belief 1 

Lillian Gard. 

THE "B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the M B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 
7 d. each post free. Applications for membership and for badges shouli 
be addrejsed to t e Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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By ARGYLL SAXBY, M.A., F.R.G.S., 

Author of "The Fiery Totem,” " Comrades Three,” “The Call of Honour.” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

FROM ONE PERIL TO ANOTHER. 


HEN Eric saw the raft leaping 
forward over the waves of 
the flood, like a wild horse 
making a dash for freedom, 
he was almost tempted to let 
hope flee to equal liberty. 
Was this to be the end ? 
The other bank might be 
reached in safety, but even 
then it would be but begin¬ 
ning again the flight from 
which he had believed himself 
almost freed. 

And the brave Arab’s strength was beginning to show 
signs of exhaustion. The course was not so straight. 
They were drifting with the current of the river more than 
had been the case a little while since. 

Eric looked down upon the child whose head he had been 
supporting above the water. I suppose he must have 
looked with some expression of anxiety. But he met open 
eyes, and a smile of trust, though not a word did the boy 
utter. 

“ Feeling all right ? ” he questioned, with make-believe 
cheerfulness, and, with the very effort, unconsciously 
strengthening his own spirits. 

“ My lord is kind. He will bring Moosa safety,” returned 
the child. He was brave ? Yes. But Eric little knew 
how many scenes of danger and slaughter these young 
eyes had looked upon—teaching him to place his trust in 
those who were stronger than he, in Hands that can save 
from any peril. Poor child 1 Moosa had not learned that 
even the strongest mortal arms may fail. He had only 
experienced the power that saves. Hence he had no doubts 
as to the result of the present strait, and the faith in Higher 
Strength was simple and strong. 

” Yes,” replied Eric quietly. “ What I can do shall be 
done, little Moosa. We shall escape—we must come out 
top l ” 

“ Look out ! ” 

It was Stephen's voice that again diverted the attention 
of the swimmers. 

Eric looked up. The raft was tearing along at break¬ 


neck speed. Suleyman had laid aside his plank for the 
time, and was bending his strength to wrench another from 
the rude deck. But Stephen was standing erect and firm 
with a coil of rope in his hands. 

” It'll be a tug, but do the best you can. It’s the only 
chance ! ” the elder boy was calling. 

Mars returned an exclamation of understanding and 
gradually edged forward until his right arm was lying across 
the horse’s submerged saddle. The effect of this was to 
increase the poor animal's burden and thereby impede its 
gallant progress. The pursuers were rapidly approaching, 
but Eric had no eyes for these All his attention was fixed 
upon the raft and his chum. 

Closer came the raft, and Eric’s heart began to thump 
with excitement. Nearer and yet nearer came the means 
of possible safety, and, from the boy’s present position 
and anxious state, it seemed to be but a cork tossed upon 
the stream—one meagre chance in the midst of a flood of 
water. It had been so easy to desert the raft in the previous 
night. How difficult now it was to regain that which but a 
moment had served to forsake 1 

” Stand by l ” 

The raft was now almost abreast the swimmers. Stephen’s 
right arm was swung to the rear preparatory to heaving 
the life-line—for a life-line indeed it was—one on whose 
straight flight and faithful strands the lives of two hunted 
mortals depended. 

“ Is the end secure to the raft ? ” asked Stephen of 
Suleyman, the latter having ceased his useless struggle with 
the plank and, at his master’s bidding, having turned to 
examine the fastening of the rope to a stake in the raft. 

“It is well, O my master,” responded the servant. 
“ May Allah grant thee a strong arm and a clear eye this dayl 
A thousand plagues light upon that race of dogs that seek 
the life of my young lord.” 

“ Never mind them. You get ready with your plank 
and, when 1 throw, bend upon it with all your might and 
swing round the raft. You understand ? ” 

“ The ears of thy servant are open to my master’s com¬ 
mands,” responded Suleyman, hastily seizing the plank 
and standing in readiness to plunge the end into the river. 

“ Right you are. Ready 1 Round with her / ” 
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The last words were roared with all the strength of the 
boy’s lungs; for, just at that instant, the raft had come 
abreast of the struggling horse and its burdens. 

" Hi! " 

The coil flashed into the air and untwisted like a serpent 
startled from sleep. 

Eric saw the rope leaping towards him. It fell a little 
to the rear. But this was no time for caution. Only 
desperate effort could attain desperate remedy. Mars 
flung himself from the security of the horse to the mercy 
of the river, grabbed at the life-line with his free hand and 
just managed to grip it. At the same instant Suleyman's 
strength, guided by Stephen's weight, caused the raft to 
swing, thereby lessening the weight upon the rope which 
would otherwise assuredly have torn Eric’s arm from its 
socket. A moment sufficed Mars to twist the line firmly 
around the limb. Next moment he was being dragged 
through the water at a pace that half-choked him as he 
ploughed through the flood. 

But the rescue had been achieved. 

Eager hands were soon pulling upon the rope to which 
Eric clung as best he might, and inch by inch, foot by foot, 
he and his burden were dragged nearer and nearer to 
safety. Then at last the raft was reached and the two 
half-drowned refugees were hauled from their plight. 

Then Stephen stood up and let loose a yell of joyful 
triumph that competed well for noise with the stoutest- 
lunged Arab among those who had joined in the chase. 

The cry was heard, and we may be sure that it lost none 
of its rankling jeer in the ears of the hearers. But those 
who had braved the Tigris were seen to turn back towards 
their friends on shore, leaving the Bedween’s brave horse 
to finish its journey alone to the other bank. No need to 
risk lives for the sake of even such a priceless steed as he. 
The enemy had escaped. Other tactics would be needed 
if further revenge were to be sought. 

After a time, when the two adventurers had recovered 
from the effects of their considerable immersion, Eric was able 
to tell his story as we already know it. And he exclaimed : 

" What would have happened if you and the old raft 
had not turned up in time, goodness only knows." 

11 It doesn't take much guessing," rejoined Stephen 
solemnly. " With such odds against you-" 

" But Allah was with us," interrupted Suleyman. " And 
thy servant is bowed to the dust with shame. It was his 
sin that led to this great evil and danger. Allah grant 
that thy servant's life from this day may be given to 
repay the wrong that he did." 

"That’s all right," said Eric cheerfully. "We'vq come 
through safe enough. Let’s be thankful for that and 
forget all the rest." 

" My lord is good," the Syrian returned, kneeling and 
kissing Eric's feet with the utmost show of humility and 
penitence. " My lord is generous. 


expected you to set off so suddenly, and without even so 
much as saying ta-ta ! " 

The speaker laughed at the recollection. Both boys could 
afford to laugh now that the adventure was all over. But 
neither was unappreciative of the risks that had been run, 
nor was Eric ignorant of the anxiety that must have 
occupied his chum during the night. Nothing had been 
said by either upon that point. But there was a look in 
his friend's eye—an expression of gratitude for safe return 
that spoke volumes. 

" And so," Stephen resumed, " for a time we did not 
know what to do—hardly realising what had happened. 
Then we called, but did not hear any reply." 

" Too busy fighting with old Father Tigris," was the 
grim response. " I don’t know if he's called after a tiger. 
It sounds a bit likely. If he is, he’s the best named river I 
have come across for many a day. An ordinary tiger 
isn’t in it with that old chap." 

" Yet he saved you after all ? " 

" I don’t suppose he did it willingly. He’d just as 
soon have swallowed me—me and Moosa and that jolly 
# Arab horse. Poor old chap, I hope he gets to shore 
safely I " 

" He deserves to," said Stephen with all his heart. Then 
he returned to the history of the past night: " Well, after 
calling for a time, we saw how, even if you heard us, it 
would have been impossible for us to have helped you. 
Then we decided to try and make for the shore. That, 
also, was a tough job. We tried all we could, and lost our 
two oars in the trying. But at last we came to a bend 
where the current drove landwards. When close enough, 
Suleyman jumped ashore with the rope and managed to 
make fast to a rock. Then we waited for dawn, hoping 
that with daylight we would be able to set out and find 
some trace of you. We knew that if you got to land you 
could not be far away, for the old river twists like a 
serpent and the lights of Jezeereh still kept close at hand. 
But, towards morning, the straining of the rope on 
the rock cut the strands, and in a moment we were again 
scudding away—just as we were where we caught sight of 
you." 

" And then ? " 

" Well, you know the rest. We tried our best to make 
for land again. But the current kept us in the middle 
of the river—just where we are now, in fact. Then 
we saw you, and—well, the rest of the yam is as you 
saw it." 

" And a mighty fine yarn it is, too," added Eric with 
a laugh. " We said when we left home that we’d have 
some fine adventures to tell on our return. We've already 
got a better stock in hand than ever we expected." 

" And we haven't finished yet," remarked Stephen. 
'* Hullo, Suleyman ! Got the grub ready ? " 

" Yes," returned the servant as 


Let him ask of his servant what he 
will, and it shall be accomplished." 

" Then stop that grovelling and get 
some grub for Moosa and me! ’’ was 
Eric's first command, in ready 
obedience to Suleyman’s desire. The 
servant needed no second bidding, and 
while two of the boys were engaged 
in wringing the water from their 
clothes which would speedily dry in 
the heat of the desert sun, Stephen 
occupied the time by filling up the 
gap in the story of events that took 
place since Eric's departure on the 
previous night. 

" When Suley and I saw you 
taking that mad header, we were 
too dumbfounded for words. It was 
all so unexpected-" 



he issued from the little tent-cabin 
with several dishes in his hands. " It 
is but poor food for my masters 
since only Yezidees were to travel 
in this raft — but O my lords 1 
Behold 1" 

The Syrian had suddenly started 
and was staring shorewards to 
where several dark figures were to 
be seen galloping across the desert 
towards a distant bend in the river 
•—plainly discernible for many miles 
over the flat expanse of the 
land. 

" The Hamideeyah 1 Our enemies! 
They will meet us at some crossing— 
where the waters narrow. O may 
their fathers perish most miserably 
and their name be blotted out of 


" You wouldn’t have had us desert 
the poor kid after having promised 
to look after him ? " 

" No," replied Gray. " But I never 


Two Squares Puzzle. (Fig. I.) 

With forty matches form sixteen squares, as diagram. 
The puzzle is to remove sixteen matches so as to form 
two squares of equal size. (Solution next month.) 


the memory of man I " 

Yes. The chase had not yet been 
resigned, even though the Tigris had 
afforded a temporary sanctuary. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SOME VAGUE CONJECTURES. 



u The 

coil flashed 
into the air and un¬ 
twisted like a serpent 
startled from sleep. Eric saw the rope 


4t t ■ THAT'S a slap in the face for us—if it's true,” 
| remarked Eric dolefully as he followed the 
1 Syrian's look towards the distant riders. 

“ I’m afraid it seems to be only too true," re¬ 
turned Stephen. " Though why on earth should they take 
so much trouble about us, I cannot imagine." 

" It must be on account of Moosa-" 

" Not likely. There's a score of Yezidees left for them 
to slaughter if they are so keen about it." 

" Then it must be us. But why ? " 

Gray shrugged his shoulders. 

“ You know as much as I do, old man, and that's— 
nothing at all. I can't even guess." 

" And even if we knew, it wouldn't help us very 
much,’’ said Eric. 

Then he 


for a time. A little of this sort of thing goes a long 
way." 

" And the last twenty-four hours have packed up more 
than a little, eh ? " 

" I should rather say so." 

“ At the same time," resumed Eric, with his whimsical 
buoyancy of spirit, " there’s an adventure that I’m rather 
keen in tackling at present." 

Stephen opened his eyes in wonder. 

“ Not had enough yet ? " he questioned, and the 

younger boy returned— 


leaping towards him." (See page 204 .) 


heaved a sigh. " Oh, Suleyman, if you had only known 
what a deal of trouble you were going to give 


But Stephen interrupted— 

" If we'd only known what a deal of trouble we were 
going to give ourselves when we refused Suleyman's advice 
by turning off to the city of Mustafa Pasha 1 That’s 
been the cause of it all. Not much use for us to lay the 
blame on Suleyman." 

Again Eric sighed. 

" I suppose you are right," he said. " But there is 
always a bit of comfort in laying the blame for trouble on 
other shoulders than a fellow’s own. That's one of the 
uses of servants in the East. They are always doing 
wrong, so a little bit of extra blame, for what they didn’t 
do, sits lightly on them." 

" Blaming won't help us much in this plight," 
was Stephen’s rejoinder. " But, for my own part, I 
must admit that I am getting a bit sick of adventure 


" Haven’t had any, as yet. The adventure that I'm 
bent on is a tussle with that grub that Suleyman seems 
anxious to keep in his own hands. " Come on, Suley ! 
Gone to sleep ? " 

The servant started. He had been lost in thought as 
he stood with his eyes fixed upon the distant desert. He 
had completely forgotten the dishes in his hands. The 
wonder is that he did not drop the lot. 

" We won’t escape from our enemies by starving our¬ 
selves ! " was Eric’s next comment, which served to bring 
Suleyman quickly to the little group of which Moosa had 
been a silent, but observing, member. " That’s good. 
What is it ? It smells grand." 

" Lentils. The dish, by the gift of Allah, contained food 
that had been cooked. Thy servant has warmed the 
vessel, and behold it is ready for eating ! " 

" Behold it is ! and behold it won’t stay long in that 
copper pot ! " laughed Mars. " Give us a plate and a 
spoon, and we'll set to work." 
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At this request, Suleyman spread his hands. 

" Alas, my master forgets that we are on the raft of a 
Yezidee. There are no plates—no spoons." 

“ Then there's bread ? " questioned Stephen. 

** Of that—abundance," said the Syrian. " It is but 
Arab bread-" 

“ Thin as a pancake, big as a napkin, brown as a 
dirty napkin ! " interrupted Eric briskly. " Never mind, 
trot it out and we'll set to work Arab-fashion. No, no ! 
you’re as hungry as we are. We'll have no servants for 
this meal." 

it was a curious meal that followed—one that would 
have amused a stranger to the East, 
had he but dropped suddenly upon 
that little breakfast party on the 
raft. 

Seated round a steaming copper, 
pot were the two English boys, the 
Syrian, and the little Yezidee. Each 
had a “ loaf " in his lap—one of 
those Eastern loaves which Eric 
had humorously described as resemb¬ 
ling a dirty napkin. But the descrip¬ 
tion did not do any justice to the 
quality of the article. Nourishing 
wholemeal is the composition, and it 
is one that the fastidious western 
traveller soon learns to appreciate. 

Portions of these loaves the diners 
would tear off, roll in the form of a 
cornucopia, and, turn about, dip 
into the copper vessel, scooping up 
a quantity of the lentil concoction. 

Thus the spoon was also food, since 
bread and contents were bitten off 
at each mouthful. 

This is the common Arab method 
of dining when the food is not of 
such consistency that it can be 
picked from the dish by the bare 
fingers. It is not unpleasant when 
you are hungry and the company— 
well, suitable. But the writer has 
eaten in a Bedween tent when his 
host would insist upon picking 
choice morsels from the dish and 
placing them in the guest's mouth ! 

This was a mark of special honour, 
but considering that the host's 
hands had only been ceremoniously 
washed with sand !—Ahem ! Need 
we say more ? 

As we have said, however, when 
the company is congenial, or when 
necessity is the orderer of the feast, 
then there are many methods for 
dining less satisfactory than dipping into a common vessel 
with a wheaten scoop, or even with Nature’s forks. 

Following the lentils, came cups of rich brown Arab 
coffee. The means for enjoying this refreshment were 
plentiful. Beautiful little cups of brass, elaborately chased 
and inlaid with silver, were at hand; and we may suppose 
that the boys never at any time enjoyed the national bever¬ 
age more than they did that morning after a night of 
strenuous excitement that must have strained their nerve- 
endurance to the utmost. 

" Weil, here's a toast ! " said Eric, holding on high 
his little cup. His usual good spirits had been completely 
restored by the drying of his clothes and the satisfying 
of the inner man. 

" * Here’s a toast ! May our enemies be circumvented ! ’ " 

"‘And may the magic Dabb el Aswad come to our aid 
again in time of need,*" added Stephen with the same 
spirit of pleasantry. 

But before the cup reached Eric's lips, a thoughtful, 
puzzled look came into his face, and the vessel was lowered 
untasted. 


“ Dabb el Aswad," he repeated slowly. Then he added, 
almost speaking to himself—" I had forgotten about 
that." 

" Forgotten ? " repeated Gray, amused at his chum’s 
sudden change of manner, though misunderstanding the 
cause. 

" Forgotten 1 I thought neither of us would ever forget 
how these magic words sent the bloodthirsty Bedween 
skedaddling to their homes." 

“ It isn't that. I haven’t forgotten that," said Eric, 
still searching in the recesses of his mind for reasons which 
would explain the (to him) inexplicable. " It isn’t that. 

But I forgot to tell you that, when 
I reached the Bedween's tents last 
night, the same bowing and scraping 
was repeated—just as it was out on 
the desert." 

" It didn't look very genuine when 
the old Sheykh took the lead in 
chasing you,” commented Stephen 
resentfully, but Suleyman (who had 
of course, Easternlike, been listening 
attentively to the conversation that 
did not concern him) remarked— 

" Sheykh Khalil is a Bedween and 
a robber. His sword has spilt much 
blood. But, my masters, he is—a 
Bedween. 

" Meaning ? " questioned Stephen. 
" He who has broken bread in his 
tent is for ever safe from his people." 

" That was proved by his calling 
upon me to trust the horse to the 
water. You remember, too, that I 
told you it was he who told me to 
look to the right to where the raft 
was." 

" Sheykh Khalil must have his 
reasons—reasons that are deep as the 
well of Haroon of which no mortal 
has ever yet found the depth," 
said Suleyman darkly. " But of 
Dabb el Aswad—the Black Lizard—" 
" The Well-beloved—may his name 
live for ever !" 

It was the little Yezidee who last 
spoke. The hearers started. They 
had almost forgotten the boy, so 
silent had he been sitting. But, 
though unobserved, the child had 
not been unobserving, and while the 
conversation had been carried on in 
English he had just caught the three 
Arabic words which had called forth 
the words above quoted. 

" You know this-this El Dabb?" 

questioned Eric eagerly, turning to Moosa. And the child 
responded in serious tones— 

" All people have heard of Emeer el Dabb—the Well- 
beloved." 

" All people have not, for we haven’t," was Mars’ 
brusque rejoinder. " Tell us of him. Have you seen him ? " 
The boy shook his head. 

" Alas, no. But my father has often spoken of him. 
“ He has his tent—no one knows where. But he comes 
upon the slave-caravans and sets free the slaves, then 
goes away—no one knows where. But the Hamideeyah 
hate him, and—fear him. He keeps much gold liras* from 
Mustafa Pasha, who would sell my people to the slave- 
merchant—" 

" But he must be a real man ? He must live somewhere ? " 
pressed Eric. 

Again the little Yezidee shook his head. 

" My father has often said * Good men like Emeer el 
Dabb do not live in bodies of flesh like ours.' Of this I 


• Lira —T urkish pound. 
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know not, O master. Perhaps he is one of the angels that 
the brothers of the Mission would speak of." 

“ Still, that does not solve the riddle/’ remarked Mars, 
and Stephen commented— 

” Perhaps it solves the conduct of Sheykh Khalil.” 

" How ? ” 

” Well, it’s plain enough that he and his people have 
got it into their heads that you—or we—either of us or 

both—and certainly you-” 

Eric broke into laughter, putting his hands to his ears. 
" My dear chap,” he said. ” For goodness sake don’t 
talk like a plum-pudding—everything mixed up so that 
you can’t tell currants from raisins. You, or me, or both 
of us, though certainly me ? What do you mean ? ” 

" Well, you only, if you must have it, since all the kow¬ 
towing has been at your beautiful feet 1 They’ve got it 
into their heads, as I said, that you have got something 
to do with this Black Lizard chap. The Bedween was for 
you ; the Hamideeyah were against you ; and so—” 

” Oh, I see. Sheykh Khalil was leading them on to 
keep them back ? ” 

” That’s it. You’ve hit the nail on the head—after 
many attempts.” 

“ Hastened by your very clear explanations,” was the 


chaffingly sarcastic rejoinder. Then Eric resumed thought¬ 
fully : “ There’s something in that theory, old man. But 
I’d jolly well like to get at all the facts.” 

” And no doubt we shall,” said Stephen. ” Our adven¬ 
tures practically began with a Dabb el Aswad business. I 
have a sort of prophetic feeling that our adventures will 
end with the solving of the mystery. That’s the correct 
way of ending in all the books that I ever read.” 

Mars grunted doubtfully. 

” This isn’t a book,” he said. " At least, if this is the 
new way of reading books, I prefer the old way. It’s 
much too tiring to my way of thinking.” 

” Yet this story has got to go on in the proper way. 
And we’ve got to live on through all the chapters right to 
the very end,” persisted Stephen. " I know it sounds all 
rot to speak like that. But them’s my sentiments anyway.” 

“ And beastly tiring sentiments they are,” yawned Eric. 
“ I’m half asleep as it is. I vote that we take it turn about 
for a doze in that tent—two at a time ; that is to say, 
two watching and two snoozing.” 

Gray was readily agreeable. 

“ Right you are. But you and Moosa had better take 
the first turn at the snoozing. You've had the most tiring 
night. Suleyman and I will stay up on watch.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

HOW TO OUTWIT THEM ? 



E RIC and Moosa retired within the shelter of the 
tent which served the double purpose of cabin 
and store-room—even kitchen at times. Both 
were tired to the verge of exhaustion, and they had 
no sooner stretched themselves on the mattress provided, 
than they were fast asleep. 

Outside, Stephen and Suleyman squatted in the shadow 
of the same tent to keep watch while the raft drifted at the 
will of the Tigris. 

The sun was rapidly climbing the arc of the heavens and 
such shade as the tent provided was very welcome. 

For some time the watchers remained silent. But, 
although speech was neglected, their minds were not 
inactive. Their eyes were fixed some distance 
ahead to the right bank of the river 
where the hurrying figures of 
horsemen were still to be seen. 

At last Stephen spoke. 

" What do you think, Suley¬ 
man ? How long will 
it take us to reach 
the spot for which 
the enemy is head¬ 
ing ? ” 

The Syrian con¬ 
sidered for a few 
moments before he 
replied. 

“ Three hours— 
perhaps four. It 
would be well for us 
that we never reach 
that place.” 

Gray smiled at the 
remark. 

M I don’t see how 
we are to help it. » 

The Tigris won’t turn 
backwards to please i 
us 1 ” 

M True, my master. 

A few more hours 
and we shall meet 
the Hamideeyah. 

May they die a 
thousand miserable 


deaths 1 1 


" I’m afraid that many of them will not die even one, as 
far as we are concerned,” was the boy’s comment. ” A 
couple of revolvers are not much against rifles. I don't 
think I’d grumble if we were to find ourselves suddenly 
transported to Mosfti. What say you ? ” 

The Syrian shnigged his shoulders and began to roll a 
cigarette. 

“ There is an Arab saying : ' If the wishes of the wise 
were drops of water, the desert w'ould be a sea,’ ” was the 
rejoinder. “Allah hath not made Mosul to be a jewel like 
Damascus. Yet there are caf6s with soft dewans where 
the traveller may rest in peace, and sip sweet coffee in 
content. There are gardens where the golden orange 
and the red pomegranate await the hand to pluck them 

—cool shades where fountains play and-” 

” Oh, stop ! Stop I ” laughed 
Stephen. ” You make my teeth 
w ater at the very thought 1 And 
here we are, stuck 
on a raft in the 
middle of the river 
—unable to stretch 
our legs for more 
than a yard or two, 
tearing full speed 
ahead right into the 

jaws of the lion-” 

“ The lion, mas¬ 
ter ? ” 

” Or the clutches 
of the Hamideeyah 
and their friends. It 
amounts to much 
the same thing in 
the long run. Oh, 
dear 1 I'm about sick 
of it all. What 
with the loss of our 

horses-” 

” He was a beau¬ 
tiful mule 1 ” sighed 
Suleyman to himself 
in a tone that ex¬ 
pressed an infinity 
of regret for his lost 
steed. And Stephen 
carrying the water-bottle.” (See page 210.) returned laughingly : 


“ Suleyman reserved 
his own strong back for 
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" Oh, bother your old mule 1 It’s our horses I was think¬ 
ing about. Mules can be bought in any market by the 
dozen-” 

" Not such as he, my lord. May his race be blessed ! ” 
responded the Syrian with a solemn shake of his head. 
Then he added, not aware of the humour of his remarks : 
“ Where will we find his like again ? Where is he who would 
save his masters by carrying away in his teeth the chief 
of their foes ? Such as he are not to be found in the markets 
—no, not for a hundred Turkish liras.” 

Stephen did not laugh at the servant’s love for the lost 
steed though the inclination may have been to laughter. 
The memory of the scene in the street had its tragic aspect 
as well as its touch of comedy. It was the beginning of 
their present troubles and the boy’s thoughts were quickly 
diverted from the lighter to more serious considera¬ 
tions. 

“ I only wish the old chap would turn up again and 
repeat his performance with the rest of the crew,” 
was Gray’s hearty comment. “ It seems to me that 
nothing short of a miracle will get us safely from this 
plight.” 

” That is as Allah wills,” returned Suleyman piously. 
” But see, my master 1 Thy servant has come through 
many straits—the Koordish prison—the snow—the-” 

“Oh, yes,” was the impatient interruption. ” I know 
all that. But your ancient escapes are not going to help 
us to-day.” 

” Who can say ? Will lips prophesy that the storm will 
never cease ? ” 

“ This much they dare prophesy : that storms will not 
cease until they are ended,” replied Stephen with slight 
irritation. ” But what’s the matter now ? ” 

The question had been inspired by certain actions on 
the part of the Syrian. He had withdrawn his long hunting- 
knife from his belt, and had commenced to open his shirt 
at the neck. 

With neck turned aside with half-shyness, Suleyman’s 
fingers began to feel inside his collar. Presently they 
found what they sought and Eric saw a piece of string 
appear, followed by a large blue bead which was suspended 
thereby to the neck of the Syrian. 

” What is that for ? ” the boy questioned in unfeigned 
curiosity as he saw the knife slip between the string and the 
neck, and witnessed the severing of the strand. 

Suleyman withdrew the bead and, laying it upon the palm 
of his hand, he contemplated the little ball of blue with 
eyes that were filmed with tears. And his voice shook 
as the explanation was slowly given. 

” Thy servant was but a baby when the good mother’s 
hands tied that bead around his neck to protect from the 
Evil Eye and from danger by land or water. Sometimes 
thy servant has been told by wise Ingleesi that such things 
are of no avail. But time has proved that the amulet of 
the good mother has strange powers. Who shall say how ? 

But now-” a fresh string had been found and trembling 

hands were tenderly tying the amulet around Stephen’s 
neck before he was properly aware of what was happening, 
—“ but now my beloved master shall wear this thing. 
What matter though Suleyman’s day has ended ? Has 
he not promised the great Excellency, thy lather, that 
he would keep the young lord from harm ? ” 

” But Suleyman l ” Stephen's exclamation was bom of 
admiration for the servant's sacrifice of that which he so 
highly treasured, and a Britisher's natural repugnance 
for lending himself to any seeming act of superstition. 
” I can’t wear this 1 I can't take your—your mother’s 
present from you.” 

” Thy need is greater than that of thy servant. Do him 
this kindness, I pray.” 

” But I don’t believe in it 1 ” Stephen protested. The 
whole incident was fast assuming the ludicrous in his 
sight. ” Englishmen don’t believe in the Evil Eye, and 
they don’t wear—amulets 1 ” 

The Syrian smiled as one smiles indulgently upon the 
idle words of a child. 

” What matter ? ” he said. “ We believe not in all 


the good that comes to us. Yet good things come 
though our faith is weak. Let it be as thy servant 
prayeth 1 ” 

” All right,” said Stephen. Buc it was with no alacrity 
that he acquiesced. ” I don’t mind keeping it for the 
present to please you, but I only do it because I am sure 
that the taking of it is no loss to you.” 

What Gray means is very plain to us. He meant to 
imply that there was no virtue in the bead itself, and 
therefore the keeping of it would be no deprivation to the 
giver. But no sooner were the words spoken, than he 
understood how they had unintentionally hurt. Suley¬ 
man had given what he valued most on earth—the gift of 
a dear mother whom he had adored, a gift that was sacred 
in his sight quite apart from any value in the eyes of 
superstition. It had cost him many hours of silent debating 
ere he could bring himself to part with the treasure. But 
love for his master had proved even greater than love for 
a holy memory. As in the story of the widow’s mite, 
Suleyman had given his all, and his head bent forward to 
his breast when he heard that ” all ” spoken of as being 
nothing. 

A great sob shook the Syrian’s frame. Stephen 
started conscience-smitten. 

" Oh, I’m sorry, Suleyman. I did not mean to hurt you. 
Really I didn’t. I will wear the bead—and thank you. 
I know what it cost you to give it to me, and I’ll wear it 
for the sake of the brave friend—that you are 1 ” 

The amends were generous, and they brought comfort 
to the simple man. 

Suleyman lifted his head and smiled. 

“ It may be,” he began slowly, “ that my master is 
right—that there is no—no power in the little bead. But 
—perhaps it is the—the mother herself who has been near 
the gift she gave. Somewhere it seems I have heard that a 
mother’s prayers for a son are as a lance and shield to 
protect him.” 

And Stephen, whose mother’s voice was but a memory— 
a memory that he loved no less than Suleyman did—his 
answer was the silence that speaks more than any words 
at such times. 

The morning passed on and the raft continued steadily 
on its way without any assistance other than the occasional 
use of a plank to avoid mud-banks. The centre “ draw " 
of the current was mostly sufficient to keep the craft in 
mid-water. 

Meantime Eric and Moosa slept. Stephen and his com¬ 
panion mentally resolved that their watch should last 
just so long as the others slumbered. 

Suleyman smoked cigarettes innumerable, with the silent 
meditative manner of his race. He looked a philosopher. 
Most Easterns do when their features are at repose. More 
probably, however, his thoughts were no higher than those 
which anticipated the delights of ” lazing ” in the cafe 
when the present adventure had seen its end. The average 
Syrian’s thoughtful moments are seldom far removed from 
thoughts of money-getting or food-enjoying. 

We need hardly be told that Stephen’s contemplations 
were devoted to one point: how to contend with the enemy 
when the fatal bend of the river was reached. This was 
ultimately exemplified by his suddenly jumping up with 
a shout— 

“ Eureka! ” 

Suleyman was startled from his dreaming, dropped his 
cigarette from between his lips, and rose hastily with anxious 
looks, muttering something about the sun which indicated 
to what cause he attributed his master’s sudden elation. 
A series of grunts from within the tent showed that the 
Syrian had not been roused alone. And soon the two cabin 
passengers emerged with looks of inquiry in their faces 
also. 

“ What’s the row, old man ? ” Eric asked, as he rubbed 
his eyes and blinked in the sunlight. (The Yezidee, after a 
hasty glance that assured him that no danger was present, 
calmly returned to complete his beauty-sleep 1 ) ” What’s 

gone wrong ? Has the ship sprung a leak, or has something 
got broken in the engine-room ? ” 
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" Oh, the engine is in fine working order—the engine here., 
I I mean ! ” returned Stephen cheerfully, as he tapped his 
forehead with his index finger. 

“ That’s news,” sighed Eric. “ When did you have the 
1 works repaired ? ” 

" Just a minute ago. The whole thing flashed upon me 
in a second.” 

“Then let’s have it,” Eric said, with a yawn, as he 
squatted in the shade of the tent where Stephen and Suley¬ 
man joined him. ” Let’s have it. These sudden flashes are 
too good to keep, especially when they wake a fellow out 
of a glorious dream. I was sitting in the Consul’s verandah in 
Alexandretta with the servant just handing me a tremen¬ 
dous strawberry ice—the spoon just at my lips and my 
mouth ready for the first glorious gulp, and then—well, 
you spoilt that tuck for me. What have you got in 
exchange ? ” 

" Tactics. A master-stroke of generalship worthy of 
Nelson.” 

" Good,” responded Mars with dry' humour. ” It’s news 
to me to hear that Nelson was a General. But we’ll 
let that go for poetic license, or whatever they politely 
name the crams that poets tell. But let’s have your 
tactics, General—Nuisance 1 And Suley, you might take 
your cigarettes to the lee side. I’ve never been sea-sick 
in my life, and it would be silly to spoil my record on a 
tuppenny raft in a desert drain-” 


The Syrian threw away his cigarette. It was less trouble 
than changing his position. When an Eastern has a lazy fit, 
he would sooner be swallowed by an earthquake than walk 
a yard from danger. 

Then Stephen began to explain the results of his brain 
work. 

” It’s like this—W'hat’s the use of this raft drifting 
down the river ? ” 

” If you are asking a conundrum, I should answer: 
because the river can’t drift down the raft,” replied Eric. 
Then he added. ” But if you’ve taken me away from ice¬ 
cream just to ask some silly conundrums, all I can say is 
that it’s beastly bad form.” 

Stephen laughed at his chum’s cheerful vein. 

” Good form or bad,” he said, ” I repeat the question. 
What’s the use of this raft drifting down the stream—at 
least, with us upon it ? If the raft must go on to our 
hospitable friends, there is no need for us to go with it. Let 
it go by itself.” 

“ While we swim ? ” 

" While we walk—in another direction. Let’s moor 
somewhere until dusk. Then we can light a lamp 
on the raft and set it drifting off on its own hook. 
It will take the enemy some time to capture it, and, 
by the time they have done so, we may be far out 
of reach.” 

” Splendid l ”—Eric was all enthusiasm at last. " That’s 




” Their faith was rapidly quickened as they saw the 
little band of dusky red mounting swiftly towards the 
arc of the heavens.” (See page 211.) 


a ripping plan. The only 
drawback is, where are we 
to go to ? Jezeereh ? ” 

” Not likely,” was the con¬ 
temptuous rejoinder. ” That 
would be a fat-headed plan 

worthy of-” 

“ General Nuisance ? ” 

”-of nobody of sense,” 

said Stephen. ” We’ll have 
to make our way to some 
village (there’s sure to be 
one not far from the river), 
and there find some way to 
get on to Mosul. You’ll be 
able to fix that for us, Suley¬ 
man.” 

The Syrian shrugged his 
shoulders. 

” Villages in the desert are as many as grapes,” he said. 

“ But, whatsoever my masters will, it must be surely 
done.” 

By which it was understood that Suleyman acquiesced 
in Gray’s plan, as the lesser of two evils. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FACING THE DESERT. 


HE boys had no sooner deter¬ 
mined upon a certain course 
of action than they set about 
putting it into practice. By 
dint of much punting with 
planks they succeeded in 
edging the raft from the 
centre of the stream towards 
the bank on the right, and 
soon after mid-day they were 
rewarded by grounding the 
clumsy craft upon the mud, to 
the utter destruction of several 
of the inflated skins which had 
hitherto been faithful buoys to 
a nowise buoyant vessel. 

Their first proceeding on reaching the shore was to prepare 
bundles of food and a few other necessaries in convenient 
sizes for each to carry. Moosa proved himself a useful 
assistant in these operations. Suleyman reserved his own 
strong back for carrying the heavy goat-skin water-bottle. 

These preparations having been satisfactorily completed, 
the four adventurers squatted in the shade of the bank 
to rest after their exertions, and to take a good meal from 
the supplies left on the raft before setting out on their 
march across the desert. 

" My latest idea is this/' Stephen explained during the 
aforementioned operations of stoking. “ As far as we can 
gather from the position of the sun, this part of the Tigris 
is flowing somewhere about due south. 1 propose that we 
strike due east for a time—until we’ve put our pursuers 
off the scent. Then we can turn west again, make a south¬ 
ward course towards the river and, reaching it, follow 
that course until we land at Mosul." 

" How far do you reckon we are from Mosul now ? " 
Eric asked Suleyman. 

" Two days—perhaps three—perhaps four. Who can 
tell ? " answered the Syrian with the aggravating indecision 
of his race. 

'* Two, three, four ? " repeated Stephen. " There is a 
good difference between two and four when it comes to 
travelling afoot in the desert and carrying your own food 
for the journey.” 

" My master speaks truth," said Suleyman. " But 
would it not be well, as he said first, to seek some village 
not far distant, there to find means for my lords to travel 
in comfort ? There are many such where the Tigris flows. 
Certainly, with Allah’s will, we should find friends in such 
places." 

" Doubtful," commented Stephen with far-seeing wisdom. 
"You know yourself how fast news travels in the East." 

The servant nodded, and Gray continued: 

" By this time, all the neighbouring villages will be 
on the look-out for us. To visit any place within thirty 
miles of here would be placing our necks in the rope to hang 
ourselves." 

" Yet thy servant, a Syrian, would be safe ? " 

" Very likely. But what use is that ? " 

" Thy servant might creep into the village by night 
and purchase that which we need." 

" Quite possible," again assented Stephen. " Quite 
possible—if we had the cash. But know, O most wise 
and resourceful Suleyman, that Eric and I have not got 
between us much more than would buy one decent donkey, 
far less three horses. Most of our money has been sent 
ahead to Mosfil by post. So that scheme is out of the 
question. No, all things considered, I feel sure that my 
plan is the only safe one." 

Gray reasoned wisely. How wisely his instinct had 
prompted him, he did not know at the time. He was not 
yet aware of what had already stirred the world with 
horror. He had not heard that only during the previous 
days, the authorised assassins of Sultan Hamid had 


massacred hundreds of Christians at Adana—slaughtering 
men, women and children with ghastly brutality too 
horrible to be described here. He did not know that the 
order had been carried eastwards, and that the yesterday’s 
rising in Jezeereh had not originated with the unfortunate 
incidents connected with the travellers’ conflict with the 
Hamideeyah. That had been but a part of the terrible 
proceedings, and the later chase had been but an after¬ 
thought of passion,—a final relish to a terrible feast. 

Even Mosul itself was in a ferment of excitement. Native 
Christians were fleeing to the shelter of the hills and hiding 
in cellars. Turkish adherents were to be seen through open 
doors, sharpening blades and cleaning fire-arms. Even 
the British and American residents were going about 
with concealed weapons for defence, though they joked 
to each other of the ease with which the rumour of 
a little storm disturbed the mental balance of the 
natives. 

Not knowing these circumstances, Stephen’s reasoning 
had been but an instinct sense of self-protection that was 
prompted by an all-knowing Providence. It would indeed 
have been but courting death to have ventured within the 
precincts of any neighbouring village at such a time, and, 
fortunately for all concerned, the elder boy’s will prevailed, 
and such additional risk was not added to those which they 
had already undergone. 

" Just as you please, old man," Eric had said with ready 
yielding to his chum’s opinion. Suleyman had bent his 
head with acquiescence. He did not see the force of the 
argument, but his training had taught him to bend his own 
will to that of his masters. 

" Well," said Eric, when both meal and discussion were 
ended, " I vote that we get a move on, as the Yankees 
say. The sun is still pretty scorching, but I don’t see 
that we can consider that at present.” 

" No," Stephen agreed. " For this day, at least, we’ve 
got to chance the sun-stroke. Another day, perhaps, 
we’ll be able to arrange for tramping only in the cool of 
the morning and evening." 

The elder boy rose as he spoke, and began to strap his 
burden on his shoulders—an example that was followed 
by his companions. Then the lamp was lit and placed 
within the shelter of the tent on the rait, with intent thereby 
more effectively to deceive such as might be on the lookout 
for their coming. Seeing no figures on " deck,’’ it might 
be supposed that the travellers were resting within the 
little cabin where the light shone. Then the raft was pushed 
into the force of the current, and the success of the ruse 
was left to chance. Might it be proved that chance could 
be kindly 1 

Eric was cheerful with his usual light-heartedness, and 
drew attention to the dangers of the march with pleasant 
pessimism when once the tramp was well engaged 
upon. 

" Say, old chap ! Hasn’t it occurred to you to think 
we are a little like ostriches while we trudge the desert 
thusly ? " (Mars and Gray were walking side by 
side, followed at a little distance by Suleyman and 

Moosa.) 

" No," returned Stephen. " I can’t say that such a 
brilliant thought has occurred to me up to the present. 
In what way do we resemble those clumsy creatures ? " 

" By burying our heads in the sand, and thinking the 
hunters can’t see our legs." 

" Our legs ? " 

" Well, our bodies. It's the same tiling in this case. 
We have turned our eyes away from the hunters, 
and taken for granted that they have done ditto. No 
doubt somebody will see our four specks on the 
desert." 

" H’m, you're mighty cheering," remarked Stephen 
sarcastically, to which the younger boy returned pleasantly : 

"It’s as well to look facts in the face. I shouldn’t 
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be surprised any minute to see the Hamideeyah spurring 
after us.” 

” Not they,” was the contemptuous rejoinder. ” They 
are far too busy watching the river to w'orry about the 
desert behind them. Most likely the majority are sitting 
smoking in a cate within sight of the water while they 
plan all the nice things in store for us w r hen w'e glide into 
their trap.” 

The tw T o walked on in silence for a time, until Eric again 
broke the peace with another cheerful remark— 

” What about lions ? There are a few knocking about 
in these parts.” 

" So the guide-book said,” was Gray’s comment, spoken 
in a tone that did not express much of his faith in the truth 
of such volumes. 

” It would be pleasant to meet one when we get out of 
sight of houses, or when w^e are rolled up in our blankets 
for the night-” 

“ In our blanket 1 We’ve only got one to share between 
us,” was the quiet correction. 

” Well, singular or plural,” said Eric. " I don’t suppose 
that two blankets would be much more protection than 

ii 

one. 

” We have revolvers-” 

“ Pea-shooters for lion-hunting purposes. Once we are 
out of sight of the villages-” 

" We are out of sight of them now,” interrupted Stephen 
with a quick glance around. Then he added with 
a laugh : “ So, if your guide-book lions are waiting until 
there is no one in sight to protect us, now is their 
chance 1 ” 

Mars shook his head, with mock disapproval of his chum’s 
levity, as he said seriously— 

” It’s a bad thing to get into the habit of joking about 
solemn matters, Stephen, my son. You’ll think differently 
after you’ve been chewed up.” 

" So will the lion if he courts indigestion by swallowing 
my skin and bone w r hen all the fat has been melted aw'ay 
by this heat,” replied Stephen. " But thank goodness, 
there’s a breeze. Isn’t it refreshing ? Right in our faces, 
too 1 ” 

“ Masters 1 ” said Suleyman with bated breath at that 
moment, as he came forward with an anxious look in his 
face. ” Masters, it is the will of Allah. We may not 
travel to safety this day. From the claws of wild beasts 
we pass into the breath that kills.” 

The boys stopped marching, and Stephen turned upon 
the Syrian with a chaffing, smile. 

" So you have lost faith in the blue bead already, 
Suleyman ? ” 


But the servant did not appear to hear the question. 
He pointed towards the horizon ahead of the group. 

” Look, O my master ! The breath that kills, the dust 
that chokes ! ” 

So awe-inspiring were the tones of the speaker’s voice 
that the boys could not fail to feel impressed by the warning 
that Suleyman sought to convey. They looked in the 
direction indicated, but, failing to discern cause for 
apprehension, they remained silent wiiile the Syrian 
continued— 

“ See ! That little belt of dusky red 1 Can we not even 
now feel the breath upon our faces ? ” 

" I see a kind of haze on the horizon,” said Stephen. 

“ And we’re too jolly glad for a breath of wind to grumble 
about it,” added Mars. 

Suleyman shook his head slowly. 

” The Jinn * of the desert rides swift to-day (may he 
perish utterly !),” was the rejoinder. “ He w’ill come with 
clouds of sand to choke, with breath to burn the hearts 
within his prey.” 

“ A sand-storm ? ” exclaimed Eric, in whose under¬ 
standing the meaning of the Syrian’s ominous words had 
just dawned. 

” Even so,” was the gloomy response. ” From the 
Sultan’s wolves — from the bloodthirsty Hamideeyah— 
there may be escape. From the desert Jinn there is none. 
All must fall before him.” Then with native contra¬ 
diction, and in spite of these prophecies of inevitable 
destruction, Suleyman suddenly awakened to energy. 
“ Lie upon the sand, O my masters ! Thy servant will 
be taking the blanket that you carry and spread it 
over you. Let us hasten, if we would save our lives this 
day.” 

The Syrian was now all bustle and haste, just as, a few 
moments before, he had been inactive and gloomy. He 
rapidly unstrapped the bundle from Stephen's back and 
unrolled the blanket that formed the haversack for some 
of the articles from the raft. 

The boys seldom questioned their servant’s authority 
when it came to matters affecting desert-craft. In this 
case their faith was rapidly quickened as they saw the 
little band of dusky red mounting swiftly towards the arc 
of the heavens. 

“ My young lords will lie close upon the ground,” 
Suleyman urged. Obediently the boys did as directed, 
and, without further speaking, the servant immediately 
spread the blanket over the chums and commenced 
(with Moosa’s aid) to weight the edges with sand until 
a narrow tent was formed in which the only means 
for ventilation w r as the porous texture of the blanket itself. 

From that moment the boys 
were in an oven. Outside air being 
denied, the sun seemed to beat 
down with redoubled scorching. 
And the darkness added to the 
misery of the situation. The chums 
did not see Suleyman take the little 
Moosa closely in his arms, fold his 
robe around both until their heads 
w'ere in an almost air-tight covering. 
Then the Syrian and the Yezidee 
lay dow r n together to await the 
coming of the storm—such a storm as 
had, before then, been known to bury 
whole caravans—obliterating them 
from sight, and only disclosing the 
battle-field when, years later, the 
drifting sands revealed the bare 
skeletons of camels and horses, and 
the bleached skulls of men. As a 
vast blanket the desert seems to 
rise up towards the sky. Then it 
descends with invincible power and 
hides all things beneath its cruel folds. 

• Jinn — " demon.” 



Silhouettes of Camp Life. II. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Rustic 
Woodwork 
for Boys. 

How to Build 
a Simple Seat 
and Arch 
for the Garden. 

By 

W. J. WHITEHEAD. 


R USTIC work is an ideal hobby for any boy who wishes 
to exercise his brain in adapting rough branches of 
trees to produce a very useful and at the same time 
a very ornamental addition to the garden. Most 
boys have the knack of doing things and “ getting there " with 
the finished article ; rustic work will give them every oppor¬ 
tunity for the exercise of their ingenuity in selecting the pieces of 
wood to be used in the work, and producing a result that they 
thought at first impossible and only capable of being executed 
by a first-class man. There is, really, very little technical skill 
required, and the work can be done with the usual tools found 
in every household. 

The Garden Seat. 

You can use wood with the bark on it, or, better still, with the 
bark peeled off, thus preventing damage to the garments of those 
who use the seat. Practically any kind of wood can be used. 
Select for your uprights—that is, the posts that are fixed in the 
ground—two pieces 3 J or 4 inches thick and 2 feet 3 inches long 
for the front ones, and two of the same thickness but about 
4 feet 6 inches long for the two back posts; this will allow 1 foot 
for insertion in the ground. 

The seat will be 2 feet wide by about 5 feet long; therefore get 
two lengths about 6 feet long and 3$ or 4 inches thick for the 
long rails of seat and back, also a piece of the same thickness and 
2 feet 6 inches long for the support of the long seat rails. A supply 
of straight stuff will be required for the short seat rails and back 
rails, also natural curved pieces for the arms and the filling in. 

Now to proceed with the work. Cut the tops of the two 
front legs square, then well creosote, tar or char 1 foot of the 
bottom of each upright that has to be sunk in the ground, to 
preserve the wood. Dig four holes in the ground 1 foot deep, 
and the centres of these holes about 1 foot 6 inches apart, for the 
front and back posts, and 4 feet 6 inches the lengthway of the 
seat itself. 

Insert your uprights, the back ones first, and see that the 
distance between them is about 4 feet 4 inches. This, with 4-inch 
posts, will give 5-foot outside measurements. The posts must 
be inserted with creosoted ends in the ground and perfectly up¬ 
right, also the ground filled in and made very firm. 

The front posts are next inserted 1 foot in the ground, the 
distance from the inside edge of the back post to the inside of 
the front being 1 foot 4 inches. This will give 2 feet from outside 
to outside with 4-inch posts ; thus the front posts will be 1 foot 


3 inches, and the back posts 3 feet 6 inches above the ground 
respectively. 

The next step is to fix the two main side rails on which the 
seat rests. Take your piece of wood 2 feet 6 inches by 3$ 01 

4 inches thick, saw it down to 2 feet in length, then split it in 
half lengthways. These halves are fastened each to back and 
front uprights as follows : into the back posts by notching and 
to the front posts by nailing. The notching is done as illus¬ 
trated in the above diagram, at a distance of 1 foot 3 inches from 
the ground. 

Cut in the back posts a notch as illustrated, being 1 £ inches 
deep and of a size to fit the curved end of the rail, as illustrated. 
Now fix these rails firmly by nailing. 

Next take your two 6-foot lengths of wood, saw them to 5 feet 
3 inches, and split them, using two for the long rails of the seat 
and two for the long rails of the back. Fix these in position as 
shown, using nails for fastening them. 

The next step is to prepare the short seat and back rails. 
Cut the seat rails 2 feet long and the back rails 1 foot 6 inches 
long. Split them and nail in position as illustrated. 

The arms must now be attached ; and here can be exercised 
thought in selecting and using novel and suitable pieces. The 
illustration shows the use of two such pieces for the main parts 
of the arms. The simplest method to adopt in fixing these is 
to hollow each end as illustrated and use nails. 

Care must be taken to get exact fits ; the filling in of the arms 
will be interesting amusement, as you should arrange the pieces 
to give a good rustic effect. Hollow the ends of each piece, 
to make the job look good, fastening each piece to the rail, main 
part of arm, or to each other with nails. This, with the addi¬ 
tion of the rustic piece on the top of the top back rail, completes 
the building of the seat. 

If the wood has been barked, as it should be for seats, stain 
the wood a light colour, and when the stain is quite dry give 
it a couple of coats of outside varnish, letting the first coat 
thoroughly dry before giving the second. Thus you will have 
finished a really good job and one which those at home will be 
pleased with. 

If you wish to make a longer seat it will be necessary to use 
tw'o centre supports for the seat. Also, to prevent the tearing 
of clothes by the front ends of the short seat rails, nail along 
the ends a split piece of wood, placing the curved part outwards 
and allowing its top edge to be exactly the same level as the 
top curved part of the scat rails. 
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^ The Rustic Arch. 

The bark should be left on the wood when building an arch 
as illustrated, which will make a very pleasing and useful addition 
to any garden, especially when covered with rambler or other 
roses. In planning out the arch do not skimp it in size, as the 
branches of the roses wall run inside as well as outside, thus 
contracting the space between the upright posts. 

When fixing your uprights, therefore, allow 6 inches at 
least each side of the path. Thus, if the path is 3 feet wide, 
the space between the two front upright posts should be at 


least 4 feet. Adopt the same principle with regard to the depth of 
the arch, and do not forget that roses will soon cover a good space. 

Use for your uprights four posts 9 feet long by about 3$ inches 
in diameter; the cross and down rails on the lower portion can 
be 2j-inch stuff split in half, the top long rails 2\ inches, and 
the roof and short perpendicular rails 2-inch stuff. The main 
point to be observed in building arches or similar work is to 
make sure that your uprights are firmly embedded in the ground, 
and the ends treated to prevent decay by being creosoted, 
tarred or charred. The details of construction can easily be 
followed from the illustration. 


Ordinary! 


A VERY ordinary lad ! 

Just sometimes smiling, sometimes glad; 

Just grave sometimes, and sometimes bright; 
Just “ fagged a bit" when falls the night; 
Just vexed—impatient—like the rest; 

Just facing life with boyish zest ; 

And if you ask me to describe 
His character—and if I tried— 


I’d maybe fail ! But just one thing 
Your question to my mind would bring: 

He was " just ordinary," yet 

One trait I never could forget 1 

In work—or sport—or word—or play— 

He was so straight in every way 1 

Lillian Gard. 


The Indian Boy. 


“ What boy would not be an Indian for a while when he 
thinks of the freest life in the woild ? " asks the Indian writer, 
Mr. Charles A. Eastman, who belongs to the Sioux tribe. But 
while Indian boys have the freedom of the woods, they have 
a more severe training than white boys, to fit them for what 
their tribe believes to be the duties of manhood. Mr. Eastman 
thus recalls his own experience :— , 



" It seems to be a popular idea that all the characteristic skill 
of the Indian is instinctive and hereditary. This is a mistake. 
All the stoicism and patience of the Indian are acquired traits, 
and continued practice alone makes him master of the art of 
woodcraft. 

" My uncle, who educated me up to the time when I was 
fifteen years of age, was a strict disciplinarian and a good 
teacher. When I left the teepee in the morning he would say, 
* Hakadah, look closely at everything you see,' and at evening, 
on my return, he often used to catechise me for an hour or so : 

" ‘ On which side of the trees is the lighter-coloured bark ? 
On which side do they have the most regular branches ? ’ 

" It was his custom to let me name all the new birds that 
I had seen during the day. I would name them according to 
the colour, or the shape of the bill, or their song, or the appear¬ 
ance and locality of the nest ; in fact, anything about the bird 
that impressed me as characteristic. 

" All boys were expected to endure hardship without com¬ 
plaint. In savage warfare a young man must, of course, be 
an athlete, and used to undergoing all sorts of privations. He 
must be able to go without food and w r ater for two or three 
days without displaying any weakness, or to run for a day and 
a night without any rest. He must be able to traverse a pathless, 
wild country without losing his w r ay either in the day or at 
night. He must not fall short in any of these things if he aspires 
to be a warrior. 

" One of our most curious sports was a war upon the nests of 
wild bees. We imagined ourselves about to make an attack on 
the Ojibbeways, or some other hostile tribe. We painted, and 
stole cautiously up to the nest. Then, with a rush and war- 
whoop, we fell upon the object of our attack and tried to destroy 
it. After the onslaught was ended, we followed it bv a scalp-dance. 

" The first time I played this game there were two other boys 
who were also novices. One of them, whom I will call Little 
Wound, was very small, but he followed, like us, the custom of 
our people, when they had killed or wounded an enemy on the 
battle-field, of announcing the act in a loud voice. 

" He was too little to reach the nest until it had been well 
trampled and broken, and the insects had made a counter¬ 
charge so vigorous as to scatter our number in every direction. 
However, he did not want to retreat wdthout honours, so he 
jumped upon the nest and yelled : 

" ‘ I, the brave Little Wound, to-day kill the only fierce 
enemy ! * 

" Scarcely were the words uttered when he screamed as if 
stabbed to the heart. 

" ' Run into the water ! ’ shouted an older boy. * Run ! Dive ! ’ 

" When we had reassembled, Little Wound was not allowed 
to dance. He was considered not to be in existence. He had 
been killed by our enemies, the Bee tribe. 

" Poor little fellow ! He looked sad and ashamed as he sat 
on a fallen log and watched the dance. It was not so bad to be 
dead, but he had screamed 1 " 
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From an Empire Treasure-House. 

True Stories from British History Retold. 

By H. W. WILLIAMS. 


I. The First Englishman. 

(Continued front />. 137.) 


E death of Hardicanute was 
just twenty-six years after that 
memorable meeting of Ulf and 
Godwine in the forest. In that 
space of time the herd-bov had 
prospered in a truly marvellous 
way. He was governor of a 
large part of the country. He 
had great influence and power; he 
had married a king’s daughter ; 
and he had very great posses¬ 
sions. Moreover, he had six 
sons and one daughter. His 
sons he had placed in positions 
under his own authority, and by 
this means, and because of his 
great wealth, his family became 
the most powerful in all England. 
Indeed, it is said that on the 
death of Hardicanute the people 
were so disgusted with their 
Danish rulers that Godwine 
might easily have become King 
of England. It was worldly 
prudence and not humility of 
soul that caused the great Earl 
to decline the honour. 

What exactly guided his conduct at this time we have 
no means of knowing. Certain it is he was not what is 
called a “ good ” man, or one over-conscientious. He 
was a patriotic statesman—the first English statesman 
who was not a king. In the then critical condition of his 
country his conduct was wise and helpful. 

At a great council held at Gillingham in Kent, he per¬ 
suaded the Saxon chiefs to send for Prince Edward, then 
in Normandy. In this course of action he did not neglect 
his own interests. Before Edward was crowned, Godwine 
got from him a promise of forgiveness for all that was 
past. He further required that the new King should marry 
his daughter Edith. And here we must return in our steps 
in order to understand why it was that Godwine should 
desire forgiveness from the new king. 

When Canute became king over all England, and before 
that monarch married Queen Emma, the widow of Edmund 
Ironside, the two young sons of the latter were at the 
court of their uncle Richard, Duke of Normandy. Though 
Canute had married their mother it was not considered 
safe for them to return to England, because of the jealousy 
of their step-father. 

One day they received a letter, seemingly sent by their 
mother, inviting them to England where a rising was 
arranged in their favour. Unfortunately, they fell into 
the plot. The younger brother, Alfred, arrived in England 
with a numerous guard of Norman soldiers. They were 
received by Godwine and escorted to Guildford, in Surrey. 
But here the Earl professed great anger against Prince 
Alfred, and accused him of treacherous conduct in bring¬ 
ing so large a retinue of Normans. However, they were 
allowed to remain that night in Guildford. In the middle 
of the night, while they were separated in different parts 
of the town, Harold’s soldiers broke in upon them and 
seized them all. No attempt in their defence was made 
by Godwine or any of the Saxon chiefs. Nine out of every 
ten of the Normans were put to death, and Prince Alfred 


had his eyes torn out, and died in great agony. Afterwards 
Hardicanute summoned the Earl to account for his share 
in the awful crime, but a show of strength and a handsome 
present caused the charge against him to be dropped. 
Thus for the time he escaped punishment. 

But Edward had not forgotten or forgiven. True, he 
married the Earl’s daughter, Edith. But the poor girl was 
treated with neglect and unkindness; yet she seems to 
have been a beautiful character, and was called “ a rose 
sprung from a thorn-bush.” Her royal husband’s dislike 
was natural enough. She had been forced upon him, and 
he both feared and hated her father. Poor pawn, to 
have to stand between such warring elements I 

And then began that influx of Norman lords and Norman 
knights into England that was eventually to bring about 
the end of both Saxon and Danish rule. By this time, 
Dane and Saxon were rapidly becoming one people. They 
were, at any rate, one in their hatred for the newcomers, 
with their new fashions and manners. Then when they 
saw that the Norman language was the only one spoken 
at court, and that the newcomers looked with amused 
contempt at the ” barbarisms ” of the inhabitants, they 
broke o^t into open protest. 

The insolent conduct of Count Eustace of Boulogne still 
further inflamed public feeling, the upshot being that 
the King commanded Earl Godwine to execute the principal 
inhabitants of Dover in punishment of a popular rising. 

The Earl, however, was more reasonable than the angry 
King. ” It is not fit,” he said, ” to condemn without 
hearing those who are your subjects, and whom you are 
bound to protect.” 

These were bold and honest words, but they made 
Edward more angry than before. And it gave him his 
long-sought opportunity for revenge on the man whom he 
believed to be responsible for Alfred’s death. In a rage 
he accused the Earl of rebellion, and summoned him to 
appear before a great council, to answer for his conduct. 

Earl Godwine naturally hesitated to put himself and his 
family into the power of the King and his court of 
foreigners. Then he was threatened with banishment. 
Upon this Godwine and his sons stirred up the people, who 
were under their rule, to protect their liberties, which were 
in danger of being destroyed. Soon, at the head of a 
considerable army, the Earl sent a message to King Edward, 
demanding that Count Eustace and his followers should 
be given up, to be tried for their misdeeds. 

'1 he King prepared to fight, but his troops refused to 
proceed against their kindred, and he had parley instead. 
In bitterness of spirit Edward proposed that the differences 
between himself and the powerful Earl should be sub¬ 
mitted to a tribunal, or parliament, gathered together iu 
London, and that meanwhile the armed forces on both 
sides should be disbanded. In spite of his character for 
saintliness, the Confessor at this point showed a duplicity and 
deceitfulness quite at variance with his usual proceedings. 
And the malice which he now displayed against the man 
who had stood his friend on many occasions, exhibited a 
fundamental weakness of character. With all his faults— 
and they were many—Earl Godwine loved his native land 
with a pure and bright patriotism. His wrongdoings 
brought their own punishment—as the breaking of God’s 
laws always does—and the terrible scene of his death was 
probably a just judgment on one of the worst acts of his 
life. 
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Meanwhile, believing the King to be sincere, God wine 
accepted his proposal and dismissed his army to their 
homes. But the false King kept on increasing his forces 
until, having prepared the way for his revenge, he took 
1 speedy measures to gratify it. Failing in a base attempt to 
get the Earl and his sons into his power, he caused them, 
unheard, to be condemned by the tribunal. The sentence 
was one of banishment, and only five days were allowed 
them for preparation. The consternation of Godwine and 
his sons was great. They had faithfully served their King 
and country, and they now saw themselves driven out of 
their homes for protecting the people against acts of 
oppression. But they had to go, for even the few retainers 
they had kept near them began to desert their fallen 
leaders. They had their own lives and wellbeing to look 
after. 

In this crisis of his fortunes Earl Godwine displayed 
rather the suppleness of the willow that yields to the 
storm, than the unbending oak which is shattered by a 


too violent blast. He embarked, with his wife and three 
sons—Sweyn, Tostig, and Gurth—in a ship laden with 
movable treasure, and sailed to Flanders. Of his other 
three sons two got safely to Ireland, and the last also 
managed to escape the vengeance of the King. 

But there was one helpless member of God wine’s house 
that the faithless King could wreak his vengeance upon : 
this was the gentle Queen Edith, whose only fault was 
that she was God wine's daughter. She was deprived 
of all her private property and shut up in a convent, 
the abbess of which, who was the King’s own sister, treated 
her with great harshness. 

Thus for a few years was the power of the great Earl 
broken. His fall was gloated over by the foreign nobles 
who had flocked to England with Edward, and who had 
become increasingly intolerant of the proud and mighty 
Saxon. It would have been well if Godwine had taken the 
lesson to heart,, that " pride goeth before a fall,” for, in 
spite of the wayward conduct of some of his sons, especially 
Sweyn, the hearts of the people were warm 
towards the man who had shown himself 
their true friend on many occasions. And 
this feeling was greatly strengthened by the 
sight of the great numbers of Normans and 
Frenchmen who flocked to the English court, 
now that there was no one left who dared 
oppose them. Favours were heaped upon 
them, and Saxons and Danes were dispos¬ 
sessed of their possessions, on trumpery 
charges, to make places and livings for 
Normans. 

It was a fateful time for England, for among 
the Norman guests of the weak and foolish 
King was William, Duke of Normandy, who, 
fifteen years later, was to come again and 
remain as the Conqueror. Now he came as 
a friend of the English King, with a great 
retinue, and was treated more as a king than 
was Edward himself. Indeed, he saw so 
much that was Norman, and so little that 
was Saxon or English, that it was like being 
in his own country. There was a fleet at 
Dover, but it was commanded by Normans ; 
forts were garrisoned by Norman soldiers, or 
had Norman officers ; and everywhere places 
of profit or of honour were occupied by 
Normans, while the natives of the country 
were despised and disregarded. 

It was time that Earl Godwine should 
come back. Indeed, it is doubtful if the 
King and his Norman favourites would have 
dared to banish the great Saxon Earl and his 
family, had not the people generally been 
disgusted and angered by the base conduct 
of some of Godwine’s sons. Sweyn especially 
had rendered himself odious to everyone, but, 
through the exertions and influence of his 
father, had been restored to place if not to 
favour. But now the subjects of Edward 
were willing to forgive all if they could only 
get back the one man whom they felt was 
able to cope with the present difficulties. 

Thus it came about that one day, about 
a year after his banishment, a fleet of vessels 
appeared off the coast near Hastings. Curious 
to know the personality and intentions of the 
visitors some fishermen went out. They re¬ 
turned with strange and welcome news : that 
Earl Godwine was in command, that he had 
a considerable force of arms with him, and 
that his intention was to stir up the people 
of England to oust the foreigners, who were 
gradually sucking them dry and usurping all 
the posts of honour and profit. 

Hastings rejoiced, and even the Castle 
garrison was carried away by the general en¬ 
thusiasm and welcomed the returned exile. 


11 In London, as on the south coast, the Earl was received with joy 
by the people.” 
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The soldiers were tired of their Norman officers, and 
the people of their Norman governors. God wine was 
received with great demonstrations, and everyone was 
ready to obey his orders. Quickly the good news was 
carried inland, and the people of Sussex and Kent hastened 
to put themselves under his command. 

So, more like a conqueror than a returned exile, the great 
chief, after a short stay at Hastings, re-embarked and sailed 
along the Sussex and Hampshire coasts to the Isle of Wight. 
Here he was met by his sons Harold and Leofwin, who had 
come with ships and men from Ireland. Returning along 
the coast, the united fleets, after landing a large force at 
Sandwich, sailed up the Thames to London. 

In London, as on the south coast, the Earl was received 
with joy by the people. In their progress up the river, 
Godwine and his sons had been joined by the King’s fleet 
and a great number of the royal soldiery. So they 
triumphantly reached London, without having to draw a 
sword or bend a bow. 

Had he so chosen, the Saxon leader might now have 
taken both crown and kingdom from the weak and easily 
influenced King. Instead he sent a respectful message 
to Edward asking for the restoration to himself and his 
sons of all their lands, employments, and honour, and that 
the sentence of banishment should be withdrawn. He 
promised to serve the King as faithfully in the future as 
in the past. 

But Edward the Confessor was under evil influences, and 
would not listen to the proposal. So he sent a message 
with a refusal, although he knew that his own soldiers were 
ready to go over to the Earl. Godwine’s followers wanted 
him to dethrone Edward, and take the crown himself. 
Instead, with a fine loyalty, he contented himself with 
repeating liis requests for restoration to those privileges of 
wliich he had unjustly been deprived. The King would 
not consent, but prepared to give battle. Then, to his 
dismay, he found that though he had ships and soldiers 
enough, that the men on water and on land refused to obey 
their Norman officers. 

The King was in a dilemma. To yield to the demands of 
Godwine, backed up by force, was too humiliating to be 
considered for a moment; yet what could he do when his 
army and navy plainly declared that they were not going 
to kill their fellow-countrymen ? 

At this juncture the peace-loving bishop, Stigand, went 
to the King with the suggestion that a council should be 
summoned to discuss the matter. Edw r ard at first refused, 
but Stigand put so clearly before him the consequences of. 
Ins obstinacy that at last he consented. Accordingly, a 
council was hastily convened, at which Earl Godwine was 
invited to appear. Being in no danger now, with the 
forces at his back, he attended and took his place among 
the other nobles, who speedily came to the following 
conclusions :— 

That the Norman favourites of the King had themselves 
caused the late unhappy dissensions; that Earl Godwine 
and his sons were innocent of the crimes laid to their 
charge; that the guilty foreigners should be sent out of 
the country; that the Godwines should be restored to 
their estates and governments, with the one exception of 
Sweyn, whose undoubtedly gross conduct had aroused 
general anger; and that the Earl’s daughter, the Queen 
Edith, should be liberated from the convent which had 
been her prison, and restored to all her former dignity and 
privileges. 

The exclusion of Sweyn from the general restoration 
was considered so just and proper by even the father of the 
guilty man, that the latter submitted without protest. He 
“ threw aside his costly mantle and his chains of gold, his 
armour and his sword, and all that marked the noble 
and the warrior. Assuming the lowly garb of a pilgrim, 
lie set out from Flanders, where he had lived, and 
walked barefoot to Jerusalem,” in the vain expectation 
that this voluntary humiliation would purge away his 
guilt. 

Well would it have been for Sweyn if he had fully 
known and embraced the truth that the Blood of Jesus 


Christ can alone wash away sin. But in his misguided 
belief and action he was but following the general practice 
—a practice recommended by the religious teachers of his 
time. These taught the erroneous doctrine that sin can 
be purged by self-inflicted pains and mortification, that 
Divine forgiveness could be bought by such means, without 
repentance and a change of heart. The unhappy man 
died somewhere in Asia Minor. 

To return to Earl Godwine, it might be supposed that 
the great Saxon had now arrived at the summit of his 
ambition. He had triumphed over his enemies, only he had 
compelled his royal master to yield to all his claims. Yet he 
had before had a taste of the vengeful nature of Edward, 
and he could not but know that, given the opportunity, 
that monarch would not hesitate to humble the proud 
noble to the dust. Besides, though he had worked hard 
and patriotically for his native land, many of his actions 
had been questionable, to say the least. That they were 
the outcome of the time and spirit of the age in which he 
lived was, he knew within himself, no real excuse, but at 
best only an explanation. While working for his country 
he had at the same time let go no opportunity to aggrandise 
himself and his family. There is an ugly word called 
” nepotism,” the undue favouring of one's own kindred to 
the possible detriment of others, and Earl Godwine had 
made use of this immoral practice to the full. At times 
unscrupulous and even criminal, this undoubtedly great 
man’s conscience was not void of offence towards God and 
man. 

Godwine had now reached the limit of his vigour, and of 
his strength and power. He was fifty years of age. 
Possibly, like the rich man in the parable, he said to himself : 
” Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years, take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” And you know 
that it was said to that rich man by God Himself: ” Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee ; then 
whose shall those things be which thou hast provided ? ” 
In effect, this was what God said also to Godwine. The 
cause and manner of his death convey a deep and solemn 
warning to all who neglect to seek first of all the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness. 

The following paragraphs tell the story of the end of 
this great man: great in spite of his faults, and who would 
have been greater still had his conduct been based upon 
the words and example of the Greatest—the Saviour and 
Lord of Man. 

“ One day, about a year after their so-called reconcilia¬ 
tion, Earl Godwine was feasting with the King, when one 
of the servants who was waiting at table made a false 
step. He was saved from a fall by a fellow-servant. 

“ * Ah 1' said the Earl to the King, ‘ see how one brother 
came to the help of the other brother.’ 

“ ‘ No doubt,’ said the King, looking very significantly 
at the Earl, ‘ the brother has need of the brother ; and I 
would that my brother were still living-’ 

“ It was easy for Godwine to understand this allusion ; 
and he was quick to take offence at the reflection thus cast 
upon himself. 

“ ‘ O King ! ’ said he, ‘ Why is it that on the least 
remembrances of your brother you look with an evil eye 
upon me ? If I had any share in his unhappy death, even 
indirectly, may this piece of bread choke me 1 ’ 

“ Saying this, he put a piece of bread into his mouth ; 
and before he could swallow it he fell down in a fit, and 
w'as carried out from the banqueting-room insensible. He 
lingered a few days in great agony of mind and body, and 
then died.” 

Whether the above story is wholly or only in part true 
is uncertain, but it shows that in his own lifetime he w^as 
generally thought to be guilty of at least participation in 
the murder of Prince Alfred. 

” He did not glorify God, he sought his own glorv 
instead.” He had God-given talents, and they should 
have been employed for God’s glory and the world’s benefit. 
It is well when those who possess such gifts, in any degree, 
use them to the glory of His Holy Name, and the advance¬ 
ment of His Kingdom. 
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“Johnny Turk,” 
Sportsman. 

How he Tried to go in for Football. 

By F. W. MARTINDALE. 



I T is generally known that the British troops who 
fought in Gallipoli soon found themselves on 
excellent terms with the enemy opposed to them. 
The Turk is always a pretty fighter and especially 
a stubborn defender, as the records of Plevna bear witness. 
One likes him all the better for it. The true soldier loves 
a foeman 'worthy of his steel, and so long as the foe fights 
fair the tougher the nut he may be to crack the greater 

the respect which 
he earns. It is only 
the “ cultured ” cur 
who fights with 
poison gas and 
liquid fire, and 
shrieks “Kam- 
erad ! ” when the 
bayonet at length 
gets to close 
quarters with him, 
that inspires hatred 
and contempt. 

The popular con¬ 
ception of the Turk 
in this country is 
somewhat ludi¬ 
crous ; too often 
it is assumed that 
he is a half comic, 
effete survival of 
the Arabian Nights. 
Those who have 
read Turkish his¬ 
tory will know 
better, even if their 
researches extend 
only to the story 
of Turkey’s part 
in the present war. The Turk is nothing if not virile, and. 
to take but one small example of his tastes, those who 
think of him as effete may be surprised to learn that he is 
fond of football—a game exceedingly well suited to the 
spirit of the Turkish youth, and one which would have 
become more firmly established in his affections but for 
certain obstacles that were not of his own making. 

Some years ago Association football was introduced into 
Turkey by some Englishmen resident in Constantinople. 
It became instantly amazingly popular, for the sturdy 
Turkish boy took to it with alacrity and loved it exceedingly. 
The game suited his temperament, and he rapidly became 
proficient. 

The Englishmen were the backbone of the game, of 
course, but it was not long before some leading spirits 
amongst the youth of Constantinople decided to form a 
club of their own. It was a somewhat ambitious project, 
but their keenness overcame all difficulties. Sufficient 
members were enrolled, subscriptions exacted, and with the 
funds so collected the necessary purchases of gear were 
made. So imbued were the promoters by the traditions 
of their English tutors that they even selected club colours 
and had the latter embodied as corner flags. The rules of 
the game were printed in Turkish and distributed amongst 
the intending players. 

This happened under the old regime in Constantinople, 


when Abdul Hamid was still upon the throne, and the 
extraordinary system of espionage which that uneasy 
monarch had established throughout his dominions, and 
especially in the capital, was still rife. Spies were every¬ 
where keenly on the look out for anything suspicious, truly 
or otherwise, upon which they could mrke a confidential 
report, and so keep up at least a pretence of earning their pay. 

It w'as not long before one of these eavesdroppers turned 
his attention to the new organisation. He watched and 
noted. It may seem difficult to Western minds to conceive 
of any manner in which the innocent game of football 
could be construed into a manifestation of revolutionary 
tendencies, but the Oriental spy is never at a loss for 
ingenuity. In due course a weighty and detailed statement 
upon the sinister new movement which had thus been set 
on foot in the capital was laid before the Sultan. It seemed, 
according to this document, that large numbers of the 
Turkish youth had banded themselves together and formed 
a secret society. The exact nature of their programme 
was not clear, but the fact that they had equipped them¬ 
selves with flags and badges was very suggestive of revolu¬ 
tionary principles. It was indisputable that meetings 
were held at regular intervals, and these were attended by 
the whole band. Quite obviously conspiracy was afoot. 

The report further went on to describe some of the 
doings of the supposed plotters with balls. Now the 
Turkish word for ball is “ top,” which has as varied 
a meaning as the same word in English. But it is 
chiefly used to signify generally cannon balls and other 
projectiles. The Top-Kapou, or Cannon Gate, is one of the 
principal landmarks in Constantinople. Needless to say the 
worst construction was placed upon the activities of the 
innocent footballers. 

From the Sultan's point of view, the case was certainly 
very bad, for to him it seemed pretty clear that the revolu¬ 
tionaries were sufficiently definite in their aims to have 
devised their own standard, and were meeting in secret 
conclave for unlawful traffic in cannon balls and bombs. 
The minions of Abdul Hamid were wont to move with 
extreme swiftness as well as secrecy. Without warning, 

the members of the 
unfortunate foot¬ 
ball club, and all 
who had been sus¬ 
pected of com¬ 
plicity with them, 
were arrested. 
Their premises were 
ransacked, and all 
property found 
thereon, including 
goal - posts and 
corner flags, was 
confiscated and re¬ 
moved underescort. 
It is said, indeed, 
that hall a dozen 
“ soccer ” balls were 
to be seen carefully 
isolated at the Ar¬ 
senal and surround¬ 
ed by a guard with 
fixed bayonets l 





“Half a dozen Soccer balls . . . care¬ 
fully isolated and surrounded by a 
guard with fixed bayonets 1 ” 



“ A player was actually seized upon 
the field by police agents,” 
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To the unfortunate " conspirators ” it was no laughing 
matter. The leaders were banished, and though possibly 
influence at the palace may have succeeded in bringing 
some of them back, there is no knowing. People used to 
vanish suddenly when Abdul Hamid ruled in Constantinople, 
and it was not healthy to ask too many questions. 

It is hardly surprising that in these circumstances 
football made rather slower progress in Turkey than the 
Turks themselves would have liked. The English residents 
continued to play, of course, and not infrequently the 
teams which they put into the field included Turkish 
players. But the latter had to get their sport by stealth, 
and their intention to turn out for a match was never 
advertised beforehand. There was at least one occasion 
when a Turkish player was actually seized upon the field 
by police agents, and was only saved by the interven¬ 
tion of a sporting Pasha, who was so keenly interested 
in the game that he had come as an onlooker to the 
match. 

But though active participation was forbidden, and could 
only be indulged at considerable risk, the young Turk was 
not to be weaned from his love of football. Nothing could 
damp the ardour with which he followed the game, and the 
eager interest displayed in the doings of the various teams 
in and about Constantinople, amongst all classes, was 
astonishing. An artisan in the North of England is not a 
whit more keen in following the fortunes of his particular 
club in the League matches than was the Turkish hamal, or 


porter, on the quays of Galata and Stamboul, when discuss¬ 
ing the doings of the Constantinople teams. On Sundays 
in the winter it was a favourite occupation to assemble at 
the football field and watch the game arranged for that day, 
and sometimes there would be a crowd of from 4000 to 
5000 spectators watching the match with critical eyes. 

Some folk seem to find it surprising that Briton and 
Turk should get on so well together as the Gallipoli opera¬ 
tions, despite the fierceness of the fighting, showed to be 
possible. Such amicable relations were not unexpected 
by those who knew the Turk and his character. By 
English standards the Turk is a gentleman and a sportsman, 
though the statement may surprise a few who have been 
apt to regard him only as an assassin. 

Some awful deeds stain the history of modern Turkey, and 
within the course of the present war there have occurred 
such ghastly events as the wholesale massacre of Armenians. 
But a sharp discrimination must be made between the 
Turkish Government, at whose instigation these crimes are 
perpetrated, and the Turkish people, in whose name they 
are committed. Further, it is to be borne in mind that not 
every “ Turk ” is a Turk. The Turkish Empire comprises a 
heterogeneous collection of races, amongst which are many 
whose lawless ferocity, when inflamed by fanaticism, 
provides an easy tool for miscreants in power. Their crimes 
should not be laid too readily at the door of the true Osmanli, 
or Ottoman Turk, in whose care alone, properly speaking, 
the traditions of the Turkish race lie. 


The Editor’s 

A BRITISH RED GROSS STAMP. 

All the Allies, with the exception of Serbia and Montenegro, 
have issued special stamps which sell at a premium in aid of 
their war charities. By this means enormous sums have been 
collected in farthings and halfpennies in Russia, France, Italy, 
and Belgium, for the wounded, or for the soldiers' widows and 
orphans. British stamp-collectors have designed a very beauti¬ 
ful war stamp, which has been engraved and printed gratuitously 
by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon & Co., the printers of 
the first postage stamp ever issued, the historic 
“ Penny Black " English stamp of 1840. These 
war stamps are being sold at a penny each, or 
sixpence the set of six different colours, by the 
National Philatelic War Fund, 151 Strand, W.C. 

The proceeds go to the British Red Cross and 
St. John of Jerusalem. The design is emblematic 
of Britain taking up the sword of justice, and the 
Philatelic Secretary to H.M. the King, in accept¬ 
ing the gift of a special die-proof of the stamp 
for the King's collection, writes : “ His Majesty 
is very pleased with the design and thinks it most 
appropriate." 

* * * 

THE FIELD POST OFFICE. 

Very successful indeed has been the working 
of our Army Postal Service, conducted in the 
field under the command of a military director. 

The system may be briefly explained. 

A letter written by an officer or man at the Front must not 
be stuck down, and it is posted in a special box. Every letter 
is read by the Censor. It must not contain any reference to 
military matters, nor may mention be made of the name of the 
place from which it is sent. The writer must not give his rank 
and regiment : he must append simply his signature. All being 
in order, the letter is stamped " Passed by Censor " and forward 
it goes for delivery to the addressee, resident, may be, in " dear 
old Blighty." If the contents are not as they should be, the 
letter may be destroyed or may be kept back for a time. Should 
an officer or man have occasion to write a very urgent private 
letter, he may submit it to his commanding officer, who, if he 
thinks fit, places the letter in a closed envelope, and thus it is 
forwarded without waiting to be seen by the Censor. 

With the printed field post-cards we arc all of us familiar. 
Such sentences as do not apply are struck out by the sender. 

If any writing is added the postcard is destroyed. For our 
Indian troops these postcards have been printed in Hindustani. 


Note Book. 

They are treasured in thousands of native homes in India, being 
there regarded as a kind of unofficial certificate of Service. 

The use of cipher is not allowed in letters from the Front. 
Official messages are written in cipher, which is changed from 
time to time. Officers in charge of Field Post Offices receive 
special instructions as to burning or otherwise destroying all 
cipher documents should there be danger of their falling into 
the enemy's hands. 

Seven thousand bags of mails go to our Army at the Front 
every day, contained in about forty railway 
trucks. That means half a million letters and 
sixty thousand parcels to be distributed and 
delivered more or less contiguous to the firing- 
line by over a thousand postal servants and 
postmen, nearly all of whom have been trained 
in British post offices. At rail-head in France 
the bags are transferred to motor lorries and 
carried forward to prescribed places, where the 
Post Office men hand the mail over to regimental 
orderlies for delivery to each battalion. No 
matter where our fighting men may be, they 
get their letters in four or live days at very 
latest. It is a veritable triumph of organisa¬ 
tion in face of innumerable, ever-changing, and 
persistent difficulties. The British Field Post 
Office is one of the wonders of the War. 

* * * 

Herowards. 

T HEY thought him " coward " 1 But they never knew 
The hosts he fought against, of fear and dread ! 
And when, through stress and strain, deep courage grew 
And folks cheered loudly his success, instead 
Of self-content and pride, he humbly thought 
Of unseen strife,—and unseen lessons taught ! 

They called him “ weakling," but they little guessed 
The powers of dark temptation that assailed : 

They never saw high goals to which he pressed I 
They never walked the ways wherein he failed ! 

And when, at last, as " hero " he was known, 

He laid his laurels at God's feet alone. 

Lillian Gard. 



A British Red Gross 
Stamp. 





With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 


CONDUCTED BY "RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy’® Own" Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the “ B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the “ Boy’s Own ” Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 222 . 


| SICILIAN BUTTERCUPS, j 

Contrary to what might perhaps be expected, the Sicilian 
I Buttercup here noticed is not a plant or a flower, but is a bird. 
As you may know, the whole world has been ransacked to provide 
useful additions to our poultry-yards, and it is safe to say that 
nearly every nation has contributed representative breeds to 
our extensive family of fowls. Amongst all these alien birds 
that have come to stay with us, there are not a few possessing 
quite distinctive attributes. One of these strongly individual 
breeds is that of the Sicilian Buttercup—a fowl that is so called 
because it bears on its head a bright red flower-shaped comb, 
which appendage is by some people considered to more 
resemble in form the leaf of a buttercup. Anyway, it is a cup¬ 
like comb different to any other, and it has earned for the bird 
its appellation. 

Hailing as it does from Sicily, this small fowl is a very moderate 
eater and a big layer. At the time of writing, the world’s record 


for egg-production, which they at once began to demonstrate, 
saved them from this fate, and soon these little birds were 
established on his farm in the States. Since then Buttercups 
have spread to every poultry-rearing country in the world.’ 
Our photograph shows a typical prize-winning Sicilian Butter¬ 
cup cock-bird, which is the property of Mrs. Christine Colbeck. 

* * * 

l TIMING THE SPEED OF BIRDS. | 

Not a few boys are the owners of stop-watches, and if you have 
the use of two stop-watches you may make some very interesting 
experiments in timing the speed of birds as they fly. For this 
purpose you must choose a sunny day. There are plenty of clear 
bright days in winter that will serve excellently for a trial of your 
skill as a bird-timer. The arena necessary for your experiments 
may be any wide tract of level ground. An extensive field that 


as an egg-producer is held by a 
Buttercup pullet, with the huge 
score of 309 eggs in one year. In 
the following twelve months this 
same Buttercup laid 281 eggs, a 
total of 590 eggs in two years ! 

It is a handsome bird, the male 
being of a brilliant golden red 
with a flowing black tail of 
greenish sheen, while the female is 
of a soft, golden primrose-colour, 
with black spangles over the 
wings and back. Of the Butter¬ 
cup chicks it is said that they 
" grow like magic, and lay before 
some breeds have got all their 
features.” 

From Mrs. Christine Colbeck, of 
Boyle Hall, near Wakefield, who 
is a chief authority on this breed, 

I had the following brief account 
of how the Buttercup reached us. 

" In the Island of Sicily,” she told 
me, " there are both Buttercups 
and Flower-birds, somewhat simi¬ 
lar in appearance. About fifty 
years ago the captain of an 
American sailing craft took a few 
Buttercups from Sicily with the 
intention of killing and eating 
them on the way home. Their Typical “ Buttercup ” Cock, 

beauty, however, and, more than Winner of First and Special Royal Prizes, 1915. Owned by Mrs. Colbeck, 
that, their marvellous capacity Boyle Hall, near Wakefield. 



is near to a wood will serve 
capitally, for, particularly at dawn 
and sunset, many birds will prob¬ 
ably be coming from or returning 
to the collection of trees. At a 
known distance apart you must 
peg down on the grass tw r o long 
lengths of tape, placed parallel 
to each other. Upon one of these 
lines you take your stand, stop¬ 
watch in hand. On th3 other 
line your chum must take up his 
position, also provided with a 
stop-watch. And, with the sun¬ 
shine pouring down upon you, 
and you yourself keen and alert 
for the business to be undertaken, 
you time the shadows of the flying 
birds as they pass from one line 
to the other. As the swiftly 
moving shadow crosses your tape- 
line, stop your watch, jot down 
its reading in your note-book, and 
prepare for the next test. Very 
easily you can arrange a series of 
simple arm-signals for communi¬ 
cating to each other warning of 
the coming of a bird. Whistle- 
signals are even better; for, by 
the waving of an arm, a low- 
flying, timid bird may be caused 
to deviate from its course. Do 
not shout to one another: the 
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more silent you are the better will be your success. By 
means of an arm-signal to denote the beginning or finish of 
a flight, it is possible to work with only one stop-watch. 

If you do make a test of this quite fascinating method of 
gauging the rate of flight, you will very early discover that the 
speed of certain birds is most deceptive. Flight that looks to be 
fast is not always so, and flight that is apparently slow' may be 
really quite rapid. Small birds that have what we may teim a 
fussy flight appear to fly more rapidly than large ones. Your 
watches will tell some astonishing tales as to that, and will scon 
point out to you that it is the slowly flapping birds that progress 
through the air at the greatest pace. Another fact that you may 
yourselves satisfactorily establish is that in many instances 
certain birds are popularly credited with moving much faster 
through the air than they actually do fly. Very likely you w’ill 
time a crow. Well, the crow has been frequently credited with 


simian-like curiosity that prompts it to intimately investigate 
everything that comes within its notice or its reach. And 
being plantigrade, or flat-footed, its gait is somewhat similar 
to that of a bear. 

Tradition has it that the raccoon invariably soaks its food 
in water preparatory to eating it; and from that belief 
and its ursine characteristics it has long been known by the 
name of the “ washing bear.” As a matter of fact, the raccoon 
in captivity gets along quite comfortably without washing its 
food, but it must have plenty of fresh water to drink. The 
hand-reared raccoons that are offered for sale have usually 
l>een fed upon bread and milk, with now and again a mouse 
nr a small bird. A diet of minced horse-flesh given once a day 
is said to be the best for keeping tame raccoons in health, varied 
occasionally by the head of a chicken or duck, and by sweet 
biscuits and cakes. The raccoon, as potential possessors of one 
should carefully note, is a perfect terror at killing fowls. It 
is an exceedingly cunning animal, and if there is poultry 
anywhere near at hand will go to work with remarkable 
cleverness in order to escape and pillage the hen-roost. 

In many districts in North America boys sometimes 
join in raccoon hunts by torchlight. Bustled along by 
dogs, the raccoon takes refuge in a tree. Up the tree 
goes a boy who is a good climber, chases the raccoon to 
the end of a branch, and then vigorously shakes him off 
and into a huge bag held open by other hunters below. 
Adult raccoons will bito fiercely. Young ones are easily 
tamed, though of course they continue to be wild animals 
that have become partly domesticated, and as such should 
always be handled with care. Those who keep raccoons as 
pets usually have them in strong outdoor enclosures, fronted 
with very stout wire netting. The price of an adult raccoon 
is about £2 or ^3. 


For Feeding Pheasants, 


achieving nearly forty miles an hour. Your investigations will 
in all probability show that twenty-five miles an hour is a much 
more true estimate of his pace. As a really rapid flier, you w'ill 
welcome the advent of a swallow. It has been often written that 
the swallow does a hundred and fifty miles an hour. Your 
verdict will be somewhere about sixty-five miles. 

Of course, the speed of various birds of the same individual 
kind may vary according to whether the particular bird is or is 
not in a hurry. For that reason you must—though, maybe, on 
different days—time a number of birds of one species, and must 
strike an average to give you the rate of flight of that species. If 
you can manage to take up your position and set your timing- 
tapes on some part of the country-side where the pheasant 
abounds, you will find that that bird, which throws a good 
shadow on the ground and does less than forty miles an hour, is 
a very useful subject for you and your stop-watch-holding-partncr 
to begin w'ith. 


FIELD GEOLOGY, 


Probably the best section of ground now open in which the 
Lower London Tertiaries, as developed in West Kent and East 

Surrey, may 
be studied, 
is seen in 

_ the sandpit 

at Charlton, 

only half a 
mile from 

> " ~ Charlton 

Junction, 
which is 7$ 
miles from 
Charing 
Cross. This 
picture of 
the pit pro¬ 
vides a most 

r-V’. 1 • I - interesting 

object - les- 
son in strati- 
graphical 

. ‘ " cause you 

behind the 

A . , . vJR S3 carts, and 

Wool wich 

The Sandpit at Charlton, Kent. fonried aF f 

An object lesson in stratigraphical geology. clays and 

sands mixed 

with estuarine shells ; the Blacklicath Beds consist of flint pebbles 
and sand. 

Our illustration is reproduced from an excellent book entitled 
“ Geological Excursions Round London,” by George MacDonald 
Davies, B.Sc., F.G.S. (Thomas Murby & Co., 6, Bouverie St., 
London, E.C.), which I can strongly recommend to every 
B.O.F.C. member who is so fortunate as to be attracted by the 
fascinating science referred to. The price of the book is 3 s. 6 d., 


FOR FEEDING PHEASANTS. 


To the student of natural history in most of its phases the 
expedients of game-keepers afford much interest. That fact 
I have brought to your notice in previous pages. Phea¬ 
sants that have been reared and placed out in the coverts are 
not left to provide entirely for themselves. The game- 
keepers feed them, and that in the ingenious but simple manner 
that is here illustrated. Food for the pheasants is placed in a 
box having a lid that overlaps its sides. To the sides of the 
box arms are fixed w’ith a cross-piece connecting the two arms, 
and by standing upon the cross-piece a pheasant is able to raise 
the lid and gain access to the food that is in the box. These 
game-birds very soon learn to perform the operation ; and as it 
requires the weight of a pheasant to lift the lid, the food intended 
for the pheasants is safe from the attentions of other birds. 


RACCOONS AS PETS, 


Being in a position to do so, there are not a few boys who 
keep wild animals as pets. Of course, I do not mean lions and 
tigers and formidable creatures of that kind, but some of the 
smaller fry that one sees in any zoo. Of recent years the animal 
most frequently thus adopted as a pet has certainly been the 
North American raccoon. In the United States many boys 
own specimens of that interesting animal, and there are now 
a fair number of pet raccoons in England. 

In appearance the raccoon well recommends itself as a pet. 
About the size of a large cat, it has handsome fur, and a splendid, 
ringed, bushy tail. In its actions it is a queer combination of 
at least four other animals. Crouched in one of the tree branches 
with which its cage should be provided, it sometimes appears to be 
much like a cat. Sitting up on its haunches to eat an egg it 
resembles a squirrel making a meal of a nut. Deft as a monkey 
in the use of its fore-paws or hands, it is also consumed with 
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and it includes a coloured geological map of the south-east 
of England, which maps are expensive to produce. Here is a 
sample extract that will demonstrate the practical value of the 
work :— 

“ The necessary equipment for field geology is not large/’ 
says Mr. Davies. “ A geological hammer must be obtained, 
tack hammers are useless. The most suitable hammer for general 
use weighs not less than one pound ; one end of the head is 
square and the other end narrows unsymmetrically to an edge 
at nght angles to the handle. A cold chisel, six inches long is 
often useful, and a large-bladcd knife is handy for use in soft 
rocks. A supply of canvas bags, match-boxes, and newspapers 
for wrapping up specimens should also be taken. An ordinary 
satchel is useful for carrying these things and any specimens 
that are collected. Rucksacks and knapsacks that hang from 
both shoulders enable heavy loads to be carried with comfort, 
but they have the disadvantage that they cannot be reached 
without taking them off. The pocket lens, which should always 
be earned, may be a simple magnifier, but 12s. or so is well spent 
on a good aplanatic lens magnifying ten or twelve diameters. A 
notebook and pencil or fountain-pen, for making notes and 
labelling specimens, must not be forgotten.” 

Twenty-five geological excursions are detailed, and there is a 
chapter describing the nature and mode of formation of ail the 
rocks under London. 


SNAKES AND THEIR EGGS. 


There are very few, if any, of us who can truthfully say they 
are fond of snakes of any sort ; so it is w ith a sense of relief w hen 
a batch of eggs is 
found and destroyed, 
as then there wall 
be so many fewer 
snakes ip the world. 

The favourite places 
for a snake to deposit 
her eggs is in a 
dunghill, hotbed, or 
refuse heap, where 
there is sufficient heat 
to hatch the eggs. 

. The number of these 
eggs varies according 
to the kind of snake. 

A viper seldom lays 
more than eleven at 
a time, and these 
are the size of black¬ 
birds' eggs. Each 
egg contains one to 
four young ones, so 
instead of there be¬ 
ing eleven snakes 

the brood will prob- — f , n _ 

ably amount to E ^ s of ,he Con 

about twenty or 

thirty. A ringed snake—that pretty variety of the harm¬ 
less common snake—will lay a far larger quantity, the number 
being from about eighty to a hundred at a time. 

The accompanying photograph shows a collection of ^ggs of the 
common snake which were found during the past summer months 
in a refuse-heap composed of cinders, grass mown off the lawn, 
etc. One of these snakes was seen to leave it; and, on digging 
a little way in, an old one-pound pickle bottle w^as found filled 
with the eggs, there being about forty or fifty in it. These 
eggs are of a whitish colour with parchment-like skin, and 
united into a string by a glutinous substance. The mother 
is said to sometimes coil herself around them, but this is very 
seldom, as they are usually left unregarded. On looking again 
at the refuse heap, another hole was seen, and, on digging, about 
another hundred eggs were found. These were laid in little heaps, 
and not in bottles. There was also a young snake about a couple of 
inches long, so there must have been two or three old ones about. 

Snakes are very good swimmers. I w r atched one once crossing 
a large pond; it kept “rearing" itself up, and came along at a 
good pace. To look at one of these reptiles it would seem to be 
impossible for it to sw'allow a large toad, but one we killed had 
a big lump half-way down it, which moved when pressed; so 
we continued to press till out came a large toad, head first. 
It could not have been very long since the snake had had its 
meal. I am afraid the poor toad must have had a very bad 
time of it being swallowed. 

{Contributed by Eleanor Shiffner, Lewes.) 


WITH A CAMERA, 


Eggs of the Common Grass Snake. 


The boy who is an intelligent student of Nature, and of wild 
life generally, is certainly a lucky fellow, for that pursuit provides 
him with constant delight. Ergo, our B.O.F.C. members 
are individuals to be envied by others. Additionally fortunate 
is the member who is the possessor and discreet user of a camera. 
His joys are lasting not only in the form of pleasant memories, 
because, looking upon some interesting object or scene, he can 
bring home a picture of it to show to his friends and to solace 
him for all time. The B.O.F.C. member who is an amateur 
photographer gets more than twice as much fun out of the game, 
as we may say. 

Jn the field the activity of our photographic members will 
find ample outlet. But wise restraint should be exercised 
in the choice of subjects. Quality and not mere quantity 
should be their motto. Better the capture of one solitary picture 
that is a gem than a return from a ramble laden with a whole 
packet of exposed plates that show nothing really notable. 
As regards the actual selection of subjects the boy photographer 
must decide for himself. Practice is, of course, necessary in 
order to foster facility at taking proper pictures. But I have 
certainly found that the more expert one becomes at country-side 
and woodland photography the fewer plates one seems to 
require. You see that, as you educate yourself more and more 
in the art, you naturally tend more towards elimination of all 
that is commonplace and ordinary. 

Maybe, in the majority of instances, the B.O.F.C. photographer 
starts out with his fellow members for a club ramble resolved 
to take anything inviting that more or less promiscuously 
presents itself. By far the better plan, however, is to decide 

upon some subject, 
a picture of which is 
well worth obtaining, 
and then to deliber¬ 
ately proceed in 
quest of it. Do not 
be discouraged. Pro¬ 
vided the picture is 
worth winning, you 
should, if necessary, 
go again and again 
and again to get it. 
I could tell you a 
story of some one 
who made eight 
attempts to photo¬ 
graph a flycatcher 
on its nest. At the 
• ninth essay the pho¬ 
tographer tumbled 
1 into the middle of 
a bush, and there 
he stayed till the 
frightened bird came 
e . back/ and was sue- 

on Grass Snake. cessfully snapped. 

Persistence is emi¬ 
nently the B.O.F.C. photographer’s precept. 

As most will agree, it is wild life —beasts and birds and insects 
at home, going about their every-day concerns, seeking for 
food, building their habitations, basking in the sunshine—that 
offers the most alluring prospect for photographic zeal. Wild¬ 
life hunting with a camera is a pastime and study that is not 
only interesting: it is absorbing and absolutely exciting. It is 
work that calls for all sorts of good qualities if you are to score 
any triumphs at it: ingenuity, patience, self-control, resource, 
and sometimes physical strength, athletic ability, and courage— 
as when taking pictures of sea-birds in their haunts. In due 
course I will give you some further notes, including special hints 
as to how to photograph wild birds. 


! MR. STOAT ROUTED. \ 

In the June 1916 Number of the “ B.O.P." Mr. George Soper 
described how he w'atched a stoat hunting a rabbit. In nearly 
every instance of such a chase poor Bunny stands little chance 
of getting away. A B.O.F.C. member (J. Baer, of Holmbury 
St. Mary, Surrey) has had an opportunity, however, of seeing 
Mr. Stoat put to rout. He says :— 

“ Perhaps the following account will be of interest to readers 
of the ‘ B.O.P.’ A short time ago I was coming home from a 
walk, and as it was rather hot I sat down for a few minutes 
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under a tree near a big field with a long hedge 
running round it. Suddenly I heard some 
crows get strangely excited, and, looking up, 
I saw a tiny rabbit in the field. Then sud¬ 
denly a stoat leaping along smelt it, and 
started to chase him. Just as the stoat was 
going to jump on the rabbit, the mother 
rabbit, seeing its young one’s danger, sprang 
on the stoat and, seizing it by the back of 
its neck, shook it hard and sent it flying 
into the hedge. The stoat never came back 
again, and thus, through its devotion, the 
rabbit saved her young one. All this hap¬ 
pened just outside a small hamlet called 
Sutton, near Gomshall, in Surrey." 


SEED DISPERSAL. 

By Archibald MacKelvie (Irvine, N.B.). 

(Prize-winning Nature Note for November.) 

Once more we are privileged to see the 
spectacle of autumn, with its marvellous 
alterings from the bright hues of summer 
to the more sombre tints of the autumnal 
season. A spectacle of falling leaves of withered grow th, and of 
desolate and unadorned trees—such is the apparent aspect of this 
mighty pageant. But if one cares, beneath the outward mask 
there is a w'orld of labour going on, governed by Nature. Let us 

look closely at the miracle 
of seed dispersal. 

There are four separate 
and distinct methods of 
scattering seeds:—By wind, 
by water, by animals, 
and by valvular explo¬ 
sion. Let us look at the 
method of wind dispersion 
first. The first essential of 
the seeds so scattered is 
lightness. A favourable 
breeze is, of course, neces¬ 
sary. Take, for example, 
the poppy-seed. The poppy- 
head is exceedingly similar 
to a pepper-dish. The wind 
sways the pepper-dish and 
out comes the pepper in 
the form of poppy-seeds. 
Other examples are the 
snap-dragon, foxglove, and 


A Wasps* Nest taken from a Tree. 

{Prize-winning Nature Photographs for Novem¬ 
ber ; sent by W. F. Saunders, Rochester, Kent.) 


Interior of Wasps’ Nest. 


pimpernel. Another class of wund-dispersed 
seeds are those of a hairy nature. The 
common dandelion is an excellent example. 
The hairy parachute is caught by the w ind 
and away goes the seed. The sycamore seeds 
are another class comprising winged seeds, 
which float aw’ay on the wind like Nature’s 
-eroplanes. 

Sometimes people, on seeing an island 
verdant with plant and vegetable growth, 
wonder how seeds came to such a place. 
The reason is that they were floated or 
carried there by the w’ater. The South 
Sea Islands are said to have been so 
formed. The white w’ater-lily sinks its 
fruits until ripe, then they rise in a slimy 
mass. Tliis precaution is taken to escape 
depredation by water-fowl. 

Two audacious ruses are adopted by 
Nature in regard to scattering seeds by 
animals. Certain seeds have hooks, or 
tentacles, and any animal brushing past 
is often an unknown factor in the great 
miracle. The seeds stick to the animal 
and are thus carried away. The ex¬ 
amples of this class are calvary clover, burdock, and cleavers. 
The other ruse is that adopted by the rose bush and hawthorn. 
The fruits are of a bright colour and the birds carry them off. 
The seeds inside are 
disagreeable to the 
birds and are there¬ 
fore emitted, and, 
by this means, 
scattered. 

Whilst sitting 
beside a gorse-bush 
on a warm day one 
lias often heard 
numerous “ crack- 
cracks." This is 
cau sed by the 
bursting of the 
pods. In this w r ay 
seeds are flung con¬ 
siderable distances 
and dispersed suit¬ 
ably. Other exam¬ 
ples of dispersal by 
explosion are wood- 

sorrel, pansy, and Portion of Cells in Nest with Wasps 
common balsam. emerging. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of Eighteen.) 

In connection with this new special feature of the “ B.O.P.,’’ valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating 
the interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the 
list given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value w'ill be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original w r ork. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 

both these and photographs, or drawings, should bear the sender’s name, address, 
and age legibly written. 

As this competition will be a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign 
readers of the " B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, 
Photographs and Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The 
closing date for each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision 
must be regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into 
respecting unsuccessful efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., 
Photographs, etc., to " Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 

List of Prizes for Selection : — Cameras, specimen and magnifying glasses, collecting-cases, fishing- 
rods, painting-boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses. 
Nature-study boxes, insect-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any 
competition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : "If 
successful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 

Notice. — " Rambler " will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural 
History Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to their 
publication. They should be addressed as above. 
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E. H. Davis. —No satisfactory aquarium can be made out of 
a wooden box, certainly not one to contain living creatures. 
If you have not one of the larger aquaria, the best plan is to 
form what is known as a shelf, or cabinet, aquarium, con¬ 
sisting of a number of glass receptacles of various kinds, 
from an ordinary tumbler upwards, ranged on a shelf, 
and each containing one variety, or even one specimen 
of inmate. Thus you may keep water-beetles, fresh-water 
shrimps, sticklebacks, and so forth. Some instructions 
as to the management of the Shelf Aquarium appeared in 
the B.O.F.C. pages last month. 

H. Marshall. — (i) The impression is not clear, but the coin is 
evidently Danish, probably of Christian VIII., who became 
king in 1839. It is certainly not worth more than four- 
pence. (2) The reply postcard with Queen Victoria 
standing is worth threepence. 

D. C. Bean. —The moth is the Lunar Yellow Underwing, 
Triphana orbona. All the underwings are Triphcena, except 
the copper, which is Amphipyra pyramided. 

A. T. B. (London). —You will probably find a suitable sketch on 
the subject you mention by going to Messrs. French, 
26 Southampton Street, Strand. 

X Y Z. — (1) You cannot enter the army by paying for a com¬ 
mission. Commissions are not bought nowadays ; the 
practice was abolished in 1871. (2) The past examination 

papers for Civil Service candidates can be obtained of 
Rees Limited, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

Curious. —Too many questions and of no interest. Take the 
stamps to Stanley Gibbons, 391 Strand, or consult their 
catalogue, which is the only one that goes into such detail. 

R H. Chappell. —You would probably obtain information on 
both points by communicating with R. Melhuish, 50 Fetter 
Lane, Holbom. 

K J. Newson—Clean the edges of the splice and the place it 
has shifted from, then glue them and force the splice back 
into position in a vice or copying press, if you have one. 
If not, any carpenter will do it for you for sixpence. 

R. Hand. —The book is “ Choosing a Boy's Career," by H. C. 
Devine, published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. at fourteen- 
pence, post free. 

Inquirer. —Among the largest railway ferry ice-breaking 

steamers are the vessels employed on the great American 
lakes. Of these the “ P6re Marquette," which travels 
across Lake Michigan, is the finest example. She is 350 feet 
long, with 56 feet beam, and has a displacement of 4,950 
tons—truly a giant among ice-breakers. Besides having 
four lines of rails to take the rolling stock, she has a splendid 
arrangement of cabins in the deckhouse, and every accom¬ 


modation for first-class express service, where the passengers 
may be on board all night. Several large ice-breaking 
vessels are employed in keeping open the Russian ports of 
Vladivostock, Odessa and Cronstadt, during the winter 
months. 

F. L. Morris. —Roses for trade purposes are grown in various 
parts of Europe, but chiefly at Grasse, in France, and 
Kasanlik, in Bulgaria, where great stretches of rose gardens 
provide the chief supply of roses for the markets of the 
world. The highly cultivated roses are useless for com¬ 
mercial purposes, and both at Grasse and Kasanlik it is 
the cabbage rose that is chiefly grown—" the rose of a 
hundred petals," as they call it in southern France. The 
Grasse roses are used chiefly for pomades, soaps, rose water 
and such commodities. Essence, or, as it is called, attar of 
roses, is rarely made in France, on account of the expense 
of production, but nearly all the Bulgarian roses are used 
for this purpose. 

Agincourt. —Nitro-cellulose, a preparation of gun-cotton, is the 
explosive used in guns in the German Navy. It has this 
advantage over cordite, that it does not wear the rifling of 
the guns so much, but it is more expensive and more bulky. 

Puzzles. —It is an old trick, but you may find some who have 
not met with it. Put down any number of pounds not more 
than 12, any number of shillings under 20, and any number 
of pence under 12. Then under the pounds put the number 
of pence, under the shillings the number of shillings, and 
under the pence the number of pounds, just reversing the top 
line. Now subtract, reverse the line again, and add 
together. The result will be /12 185. nd., whatever 
numbers may have been selected. 

R. Davey. —Crush a piece of coal into small fragments and put 
them into the bowl of a clay pipe. Cover the bowl with 
wet clay, so as to seal it closely, and then put it into the fire. 
You will soon find gas coming from the stem, which you can 
light or collect as you wish. Coal gas is roughly half as 
heavy as air. 

1036 . —See the article in October 1898 accompanying the 
coloured plate of " Flags and Funnels " in our tw'enty-first 
volume. 

A. F. S.—Stamps with errors in the watermark are of more 
value than others, but the prices vary so that it is not safe 
to average them at more than double that for those with the 
normal watermark. 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O. P.'\ 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. , and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence." /Is space is 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be anstvered. 
Correspondents arc reminded that, owing to the “ P.O. P.” going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some time. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 









A WONDERFUL CONTRIVANCE. 

A servant-maid from the country who had never been used 
to cooking by the help of gas took a situation in London. Her 
mistress, when showing her the domestic arrangements ot the 
house, explained the uses of the gas cooking-stove and lit the 
burners to assist her explanation. Then she retired, leaving 
the new cook supreme in her own domain. 

A fortnight later she asked Mary how she liked the stove. 

Mary beamed enthusiastically. ” Oh 1 ma’am, she said, its 
a wonderful contrivance. You lit it for me when I came, an 
it hasn’t gone out from that time to this ! ” 

• * * 


THOUGHTFUL! 

A certain country minister was the owner of a swift and 
spirited horse. On one occasion, while he was driving through 
the village, he overtook the local physician on foot. 

“ Jump in, doctor ! ” he said, pulling up. “ I've got a horse 
here that goes pretty well.” 

The doctor jumped in, and the parson drove off. 

The horse did go well, in the sense of speed ; but in a little 
while it began to behave badly, and ended in tipping over the 
carriage and spilling both the occupants. 

The doctor jumped to his feet, and felt himseli all over to 
see if he was injured. The parson also got to his feet. 

“ Look here,” exclaimed the doctor, “ what do you mean by 
inviting me to ride behind a horse like that ? ” , 

*• Well, you see,” gasped the parson, “ luckily this time there s 
no bones broken, but I always like to have a doctor with me 
when I drive that horse.” 



HE WAS WILLING. 

«• Mv son,” said mother, ” you should never defer until to¬ 
morrow what you can do to-day.” 

“Then, mother,” returned the son, " we had better eat the 
rest of the mince pie to-night, hadn’t we ? ” 


KNITTING! 

It was several days after arriving home from the front that 
the soldier with two broken ribs was sitting up and smoking 
a cigar when the doctor came in. 

“ Well, how are you feeling now ? ” asked the latter. 

” I’ve had a stitch in my side all day,” replied the wounded 

"That’s all right,” said the doctor. " It shows that the 
bones are knitting.” 

* * * 

•• O BUZZ OFF.” 

At a certain military hospital a dear old lady spent much 
time visiting the wounded. The Tommies objected to her 
fussing round, and none of the staff had the heart to enlighten 

“ I did not know you took Russian soldiers as well as British, 
she exclaimed to the secretary one day. 

“ Russian ? ” replied the official. ” Surely you have made a 

‘‘ Oh, no 1 ” she exclaimed. ” There is at least one Russian 
here, for, when I went round asking them their names and 
about their wounds, this one replied Obuzzoff 1 

* * * % 

FOR TUB GERMANS! 

It was during the nerve-racking period of waiting for the signal 
to attack that a seasoned old sergeant noticed a young soldier 
fresh from home visiblv affected by the nearness of the coming 
ft e ht His face was pale, his teeth chattering, and his knees 
tried' to knock each other out. It was sheer nervousness, but 
the sergeant thought it was downright funk. 

“ Tompkins,” he whispered, “is it trembling ye are for your 

own dirty skin ? ” , . , 

" No, no, Sergeant," said Tompkins, making a brave attempt 
to still his shaking limbs. “I'm trembling for the Germans, 
thev don’t know that I’m ’ere.” 


RESOURCEFUL. 

The ways of Indian servants are sometimes passing strange. 
\n army officer’s wife, who was giving a small luncheon party 
at her home in Madras not long ago, remembered, to her horror, 
that she had forgotten to order any cheese, and that cheese 
unhappily, formed the staple diet of the vegetarian guest of 

^Towards the close of the meal she was about to apologise 
for the omission, when, to her surprise, the native servant 

entered, bearing the required dish. , , 

She was amazed at his forethought, and, after her guests had 
departed, she asked him how he had managed to procure the 

cheese at such short notice. __, 

“ oh, Mem Sahib,” he replied, with a smile, me emptied 

all de mouse-traps 1 ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

a ,< a uamoroME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 

s: re^rro ( T. 

to, Editor's decision, a. in ail competitions. 

1 U Add b r e es r s Cg ^Ed“«. a ''Boy’s Own Paper.” 4. Bouverie Street, Ixndon, E.C., 
nd mark envelope or postcard ” Funny Stor y CompetiU on. 

The winner of this monlh's~pnze is Geoffrey Gates Chelsea 
Souse, Bury St. Edmunds, for the storyette entitled A 
Wonderful Contrivance.” 



Sights and Scenes in our Overseas Dominions. 


(Complete in this Number.) 


Ka-ka-kee, the Sioux. 

A Tale of a Prairie Feud. 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


I. 


later life, when Niaman became a 
valuable member of the R.N.W.M.P., 
he had only a dim recollection of 
the event. Certain incidents of that 
dark and terrible night ever haunted 
him. He remembered sitting and 
sobbing over some one who lay on the 
grass—some one who did not move 
when he tugged at his clothing ; he 
remembered dimly that the man was 
his father l 

Concerning his father Niaman re¬ 
membered but one thing—that he 
had been taught from babyhood that 
above all things he must fear the 
Indian Ka-ka-kee. “ If you see 
him,” his father would say, “ creep 
away in the grass and hide. Do 
not let him find you, or he will kill 
you.” 

Thus Niaman grew up with the 
fear of Ka-ka-kee impressed upon his 
infant soul. He was taught to fear 
him just as some unhappy children 
are taught to fear ghosts, or the wolf 
that waits at the door. But how 
the quarrel between his father and 
Ka-ka-kee began he never knew. 
Niaman and his father were of the Blackfeet Tribe, 
whilst Ka-ka-kee was a Sioux. The enmity between the 
two was not a tribal affair, however. It was a personal 
feud. Unfortunately their hunting ranges met along the 
prairie edge, and when, once a year or so, they espied each 
other across the distance, they would exchange shots— 
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heedless of the white man’s law which says that one Indian 
must not kill another. 

Then came that dark and terrible night which Niaman 
would ever remember. Niaman, then a papoose of five, was 
riding in front of his father on a priceless black cayuse, 
and their way, as evening fell, lay between the shadows 
of the foot-hiils adjoining their enemy’s range. Suddenly 
a rifle shot sounded from above, and little Niaman felt his 
father’s hold tighten on him as the startled cayuse leapt 
into a gallop. The child looked up, and in one horrified 
glance saw the vicious face of Ka-ka-kee peering down 
from the shelf. Next moment they were riding at break¬ 
neck speed among the rocks, swinging on their seats as 
they rode ; then over they went, child and man, while 
the priceless cayuse plunged on into the night. 

Little Niaman was unharmed, for his father had fallen 
under him, and as he tottered to his feet a devilish laugh 
rang out across the stillness. He knew it to be the laugh 
of Ka-ka-kee, but his gaze was fixed upon his father, who, 
alas, did not rise 1 The child had no real fear of his foe 
while his father was there, but as the moments passed, and 
he tugged, crying, at the garments of the fallen brave, the 
dread that Ka-ka-kee might creep up to them ere his father 
wakened began to take possession of his soul. 

The pounding hooves of the pony echoed into space, and 
the stillness of the prairie night followed. Not a sound 
broke the awful quietude that settled upon the scene. And 
now it was that an overpowering sense of loneliness crept 
into the mind of little Niaman. He knew, at last, that 
he was utterly alone, save for that awful being who had 
fired the fateful shot. Remembering what his father had 
told him, he began to creep away into the grass—where, 
and for how far, he did not know. Soon he crept back 
again, hoping against hope that the man who would never 
rise again might have risen. 

As little Niaman reached the place he heard the slow thud 
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of a pony’s hooves coming towards him. It had occurred 
to Ka-ka-kee that the child might somehow be picked up 
ere the wolves got him, and Uiat his infant evidence might 
prove valuable to the guardians of the plains. 

Well Niaman knew who it was approaching him, and 
the fighting spirit of a long line of fighting ancestors surged 
up in his infant veins. He drew the dagger from his father’s 
belt, and, with his small teeth clenched, crept back into the 
grass to wait. There was no fear in his soul now, only 
a great anger at the man who had done this awful thing. 

Ka-ka-kee came up, riding his old adversary’s horse 
and leading his own by the bridle. He saw that his enemy 
would not rise, and a smile of evil satisfaction curved his 
thin lips. Then he looked round for the child, but Niaman 
was hidden, and, knowing that the infant would come back 
when he had disappeared, Ka-ka-kee rode off, intending 
to return in an hour or so. 

Small wonder that Niaman would never forget the 
night that followed, during which he showed the sterling 
stuff of which he was made. Seated on his father’s 
shoulders, his father’s hunting knife in his hand, he was 
prepared to meet the world. First one grey ghost then 
another appeared from the shadows and began to circle 
round them—twin points of green fire floating restlessly 
back and forth against the surrounding blackness. They 
moved in silence, these awful things, but as their numbers 
grew the circle showed a constant tendency to narrow 
in upon the child and his silent companion. It was only 
the flash of little Niaman’s knife which kept them back, 
and now and then the child would brandish it and 
run out at them, shouting angrily. The ghostly ring 
would scatter, only to make up and draw in again— 
nearer this time. No wonder Niaman would never 
forget that night of cruelties, which had, as yet, scarcely 
begun 1 

Suddenly the wolves vanished with the same ghostly 
suddenness as they had appeared, and, looking round,, 
Niaman saw Ka-ka-kee standing ten paces distant. He 
rose, a tottering, pathetic little figure, the long knife in 
his hand, and stumbled forward to smite his enemy to 
the ground. . t 

Ka-ka-kee laughed, and little Niaman paused, wondering 
at that laugh. It was not what he had expected to hear, 
for it was neither harsh nor terrible. It was quite an 
ordinary laugh, such as his father might have uttered, 
and it told him that here, at last, was a human being with 
human sympathies ! In an instant the terror of all he 
had seen and heard fell upon him. The hunting knife 
dropped from his hand, and he ran to Ka-ka-kee with 
arms outstretched, whimpering the fear that was in his 
soul. And Ka-ka-kee raised him in two mighty hands, 
clasping him to his shoulder, while he uttered soft sounds 
in his throat such as the squaws of the teepees utter to 
their children. 

It would be easy at this juncture to depict Ka-ka-kee 
in the light of a true human being, but let not the reader 
be misled into any supposition so false. Ka-ka-kee was 
bad from the soles of his moccasins to the tips of his coarse 
black hair. He had no redeeming feature in all his being. 
He was one of those Indians who seldom existed, though 
about whom much has been written, and who were utterly 
bad from all points of the compass. But Ka-ka-kee had 
a part to play, and his cunning was only excelled by his 
snakish cruelty. 

A short distance off, the black cayuse was standing, 
and the two rode away to Ka-ka-kee’s shanty. Here the 
brave fed the infant well, and when he had eaten, Ka-ka-kee 
called him to his side and bade him tell all about that 
evening’s adventures, Niaman had begun to think that 
his father was mistaken about this quiet-voiced man. 

" You know all,” said the boy with childish truthfulness. 
“ It was you who shot my father. 1 saw you.” 

Ka-ka-kee laughed. “ No, little one,” he answered, ” it 
was not l, but some other Indian. 1 know nothing about 
it. 1 was out after my beaver-traps along the aspen swamp 
when 1 chanced upon you. Where the wicked Indian is 
who killed your father I cannot say.” 


But Niaman was not to be deceived. ” It was you ! It 
was you 1 ” he cried. ” I saw you 1 ” 

The attitude of Ka-ka-kee suddenly changed. He 
thrust the child from him ; his eyes blazed like living coals, 
his lips were drawn into a thin white fine. Niaman shrank 
from him in terror, for at last he beheld the true Ka-ka-kee, 
the creature to be dreaded, the murderer of infants, the 
awful being from whom he must creep away into the grass 
and hide like a snake 1 

There was no grass near, so Niaman crept under a wolf¬ 
skin laid on the floor of the hut. Ka-ka-kee'fished him out, 
and what happened next there is no need to tell. But 
by dawn Niaman had sworn that he would never again 
accuse his master of that dreadful crime. He had sworn 
that it was some other Indian who had shot his father, 
and that Ka-ka-kee, in the greatness of his soul, had taken 
him in. This was the story Niaman must tell to all inquirers, 
and, in fear of his very life, Niaman would tell it. 

Thus Ka-ka-kee taught the child Niaman that above 
all things, in fear of some unspeakable punishment, he 
must not tell the true story of that terrible night. But 
that he spared the child at all would seem to prove that 
somewhere in his being was' a faint spark of humanity. 
Why did he not leave Niaman to perish by the prairie 
wolves ? It would have been the easiest way for him, 
for it would have brought no suspicion to his threshold. 
By taking the child to his hut he ran risks which no 
ordinary criminal would have run. 

Among the savage races there is seldom murder. When 
one man kills another it is not murder, as that crime is 
regarded by the white man. It may be a dastardly act, 
or it may be one of heroism ; it may merely be the 
tribal avenging of a wrong, justified according to the 
Indian law. 

Thus, this is not a murder story. It is merely the 
story of one brave who shot another to settle an ancient 
feud ; it is a story to show that justice follows as swiftly 
on the foothills trail as in the streets of a great city. 


II. 

T was sunset the following evening. Ka-ka-kee had 
amused himself during the day by playing with the 
infant, trying to restore his confidence by feeding 
the youngster up from his redundant store. Niaman 
was fed on canned fruits, such as he had never before tasted, 
on dried pumpkin, on spoonfuls of sugar, and with quick 
forgetfulness his life began to assume a brighter out¬ 
look. 

But an hour before sundown two Red River carts ap¬ 
peared upon the prairie horizon. Ka-ka-kee saw them, and 
he turned pale, for in front of the carts rode a horseman 
wearing a red tunic. As a matter of fact, it was merely the 
mounted police train, journeying north, and yesterday they 
had no intention of coming this way. But an Indian 
had borne the news to them that the bones of an Indian 
had been found at the prairie edge, and that the man had 
died within twelve hours. It occurred to the police that it 
was just as well to inquire into such cases, if only to remind 
the Indians that white man’s justice still existed, and so 
they donned their parade tunics and visited the spot at 
which the unfortunate red man had been found. 

They reached the spot at mid-day, but there was nothing 
to be learnt from the rocky ground around. It occurred 
to them, however, that while in the district they might 
as well remind Ka-ka-kee that they were likely to look 
him up at any time, for Ka-ka-kee was known among the 
police to be a drinker of firewater, and not altogether a 
good character. Hence the appearance of the carts upon, 
the sky-line that sunny evening. 

Ka-ka-kee watched their approach with sullen apprehen¬ 
sion. He knew that these white policemen possess some 
ghostly power by which they root out even the most care¬ 
fully concealed of crimes. He took the child to the front 
of the hut, set him on his knee, and proceeded to amuse 




«* It was a blind shot, but it was a lucky one. The figure leapt into the air, clear against the sky-line, and fell 
—motionless." (See page 230.) 
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him by clinking the jaws of a musquash trap, re-setting 
it and clinking it again. Ka-ka-kee was perfectly composed 
and prepared to meet the police with ready speech. 

Two officers rode up to the Indian’s shanty and, ignoring 
Ka-ka-kee’s salute, they slipped from their saddles. It 
was the younger one, who spoke with an accent strongly 
savouring of Harrow, who held the following conversation 
with Ka-ka-kee. His name was Ward. 

“ Whose is that papoose ? ” he demanded in a sharp 
voice. 

Ka-ka-kee shrugged his shoulders, 
man alone on the prairie edge when 
I w’as out after my beaver-traps— 
one sleep ago,” he answered gravely. 

” One sleep ago l Was he alone ? 

Quick,—answer me ! ” 

” No 1 At his side was a dead 
brave. It was the father of this 
papoose.” 

” I see you have two ponies in your 
corral,” observed the young officer. 

” The black one belonged to the dead 
man. How came you to possess it ? ” 

Ka-ka-kee again clicked the trap 
for the pleasure of the infant, who 
was gazing in w’onder at the young 
officer’s red coat. 

” Quick—answer me I ” ordered 
the latter, laying a heavy hand on 
the shoulder of Ka-ka-kee. 

The Indian rose to his feet, colour¬ 
ing up with apparent anger. He 
shook the officer’s hand from his 
shoulder, and stood at his own 
threshold—a proud, magnificent speci¬ 
men of savage manhood. 

” Is it not quite clear ? ” he replied 
disdainfully. ” I found the child seated 
at the side of the fallen brave. I took 
pity on him, and brought him hither. 

It occurred to me that the man’s 
pony must be near. I sought round. 

1 found it. Behold, then, both the 
child and the pony in my keeping.” 

Ward turned his attention to the 
infant. He was a kindly young man, 
strong and patient, like most Riders 
of the Flams; but he possessed one 
faculty—the ability of pleasing 
children. He held out one hand, 
and the child Niaman, perhaps with 
a sense of relief, went to him. Ward 
took the child in his arms, then 
glanced over his shoulder at his 
companion. 

“I’m going to question the young¬ 
ster,” he said. ” It strikes me there’s 
something jolly fishy about this.” 

Ward took the child twenty paces 
down the slope, and they sat side by 
side on the w arm, dry earth. Kindly 
and quietly Ward questioned the infant on the events of 
the previous evening, but with timid glances behind him 
Niaman stood steadfast in his assertion that it was not 
Ka ka-kee who had shot his father, but some other 
| brave. 

“ Is Ka-ka-kee kind to you ? ” asked Ward. 

The child seemed in doubt, and did not know how to 
answer, so it occurred to Ward that he might put the 
question in a more direct way. 

” Would you like to come along with me, Niaman ? ” he 
asked, at which the small hands of Niaman clung to his 
tunic by way of answer. 

W ard’s mind was clear. The terrified glance Niaman 
had cast in the direction of the brave, the way the child 
now clung to him, was sufficient proof that something was 
wrong. He strode back to the shanty, the infant still 


clinging to the edge of his red tunic, and addressed Ka-ka-kee 
in the following words : 

” Papoose coming along with me. You no' fit to handle 
any papoose. Him afraid of you.” 

” I found papoose,” the other stated. ” You no right to 
take him from me. He mine.” 

Ward shrugged his shoulders. ” That so ? ” he answered 
coolly. “ You don’t seem to know that an infant found 
on the prairie is taken over by the police—not by the 
finder. This youngster doesn’t belong to you at all, and 
I found the little I’ll see you don’t keep him.” 

By w'ay of answer Ka-ka-kee 
clutched Niaman by the arm, and 
dragged the child to him with a force 
sufficient to dislocate the sockets. 
Ward turned pale, but this was the 
only sign of the anger he felt. 

You begin to rouse my suspicions, 
Ka-ka-kee,” he said quietly. " How 
is it y° u are so intent on keeping 
the child ? Is it that you have 
S suddenly developed a passionate liking 

for children, or is it that you are 
afraid he may tell us something that 
only he knows ? I believe this child’s 
father was shot and killed. Was it 
■ H who shot 

Ward took a step forward, one 
hand on the revolver at his belt, his 
B attitude threatening, and Ka-ka-kee 

shrank from him with fear in his 

” No ! No ! ” he growled hoarsely. 

I know nothing of the shooting. 
I have told you my story. It is 
true.” 

All the fight was gone out of 
Ka-ka-kee, however, and he made no 
further resistance as Ward mounted 
•Uro Niaman on his saddle. 

” You may hear more about this,” 
shouted Selman, the second officer. 
I hen they rode with their charge back 
towards the carts. 
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elman. Anyway, 
I found it on the 
ground by the remains of the 
Indian.” 

He drew from his tunic a battered, 
soft-nosed bullet, and Selman gave a low whistle. ” Then,” 
Ward proceeded, ” the child told me he was shot, and I 
have a very strong suspicion that Ka-ka-kee did it.” 

” Why ? ” 

” Firstly, because the old rifle by the door of his shantv 
is of the same calibre as the one that fired this bullet. 
That’s not much to go by, because it’s a popular size. But 
why is the youngster so mighty scared of Ka-ka-kee, and 
why was Ka-ka-kee so mighty anxious to retain possession 
of him ? ” 

Selman turned to the child. ” Was it Ka-ka-kee who shot 
your father, little man ? ” he asked kindly. 

Niaman glanced timidly behind him. Away in the 
gloom he could still see the Indian standing by his door. 
” No l No ! No I ” he cried emphatically. “ No Ka-ka-kee ; 
some other Indian.” 
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" That seems to me to settle it,” observed Selman. " I 
think you’re shinning up the wrong tree, Ward.” 

“ Wait and see,” Ward answered. " The child is scared 
at present. We don’t know what he’s gone through. That 
man, Ka-ka-kee, is a veritable devil.” 

Two hours later they made camp. Ward was deter¬ 
mined to get to the bottom of this mysterious matter, 
but he did not wish Ka-ka-kee to know that he was silently 
at work. Hence he decided to go on with the carts for 
a day or two, then to double back on his own trail and carry 
out a secret investigation. It was pretty clear to him that 
if Niaman knew anything he was too scared to tell it, 
and would probably remain so for weeks to come. Such is 
the disposition of an Indian youngster. 

Like most inhuman characters, Ka-ka-kee possessed 
nerves, and when the police were gone he crept back to 
his shanty with abject terror written on his countenance. 
For some time he paced back and forth, then suddenly lie 
seated himself and a wolfish gleam came into his eyes. 
Realising that his plight was a desperate one, Ka-ka-kee 
would now stop at nothing. He was known as a mar¬ 
vellously clever scout, and it was rumoured that he could 
stalk a sleeping deer and knife it. Compared with any such 
feat the stalking of human beings would be a simple 
matter. There were three men with the carts—the 
two police and a half-breed. Well, Ka-ka-kee would see 
to it that the child did not long remain in their possession. 

Just before midnight the Indian, his hands and face 
stained the colour of the grass, set out on foot to trail the 
party. What terrible intentions were in his mind one 
cannot say, but by way of arms he carried only his hunting 
knife. 

Ward, Selman, and the half-breed spent a merry evening 
with the youngster, for Niaman was a slow, amusing little 
chap, who seldom smiled, though he saw the humour of 
things. Many of the things in the hut were new to 
him, and such articles as he did not recognise he at once 
concluded belonged to the wonderful assortment of food¬ 
stuffs these white men carried. Thus he tried to eat the 
soap, while he popped Ward’s sponge in the porridge sauce¬ 
pan when no one was looking. They turned in shortly 
after dusk, and soon all were sleeping soundly. 

It must have been near midnight when Ward awoke 
with a strange sensation upon him. He and Selman 
occupied one cart, the half-breed and Niaman the 
other. For the first time in his career as a police officer, 
Ward found himself wishing that they possessed a watch¬ 
dog. He actually awoke with the feeling upon him that 
to-night they would be safer if a good watch dog were 
lying under the cart. Then he found himself listening 
intently. The very silence seemed to have something 
significant about it. His thoughts wandered off in another 


direction ; why had he left the youngster to sleep with 
the half-breed ? That man would slumber through an 
earthquake, and something might happen to the child 
while he slept. 

At that moment Selman sat up and began to rearrange 
his pillow. 

“ You awake, Selman ? ” asked Ward. “ What’s up ? ” 

" Oh, my bed’s beastly uncomfortable.” 

"You can have mine.” 

" What about you ? ” 

" I’m not sleeping. I’m squatting under the cart.” 

Selman laughed. " Don’t forget to put your collar and 
chain on,” he advised. 

" That’s just what we want—a good watch-dog. But 
shut up, making such a din 1 ” 

" Why ? What’s in the air ? Heard anything ? ” 
Selman’s manner was suddenly intent. 

" No. I’ve got an attack of nerves, I suppose. Any¬ 
way, I’m going to bring that youngster into this cart; 
then I’m mounting guard.” 

Selman said nothing. He had lived in the wild long 
enough to respect another man’s instincts. More than 
once in his life he had wakened with the sensation that 
something was wrong, and usually such sensations proved 
correct. Ward slipped on his hat, his boots, and his over¬ 
coat, and went silently out. 

He climbed into the other cart, raised the youngster, 
and climbed down again without waking the half-breed, 
and a minute later Niaman was sound asleep on a white 
man’s mattress. Then Ward took up his position under 
the cart and waited. 

It was almost pitch dark, but all round there was scarcely 
enough grass to hide a snake. For anyone to approach the 
carts unseen would surely be the height of impossibility, 
for at this point the ground was hard baked and almost 
destitute of grass. 

Over an hour had passed when suddenly Ward looked 
up, scarcely able to believe his eyes. He saw a dark figure 
rise from the very ground under the wheels of the cart 
in which the half-breed slept. That the figure was that of 
a man he was certain, but he dared not shoot, lest it was one 
of his companions. 

How the man had got there was a mystery ! He seemed 
to rise from the very earth, yet he must have crept within 
a few feet of the shadow in which Ward lay. Now, with 
the same ghostly silence, he b?gan slowly to mount the 
cart, and Ward realised it was time to act. 

On tiptoe he stole out from his hiding-place and silently 
and swiftly began to approach, keeping to the shadows. 
From twenty paces distant he flung up his rifle, for he saw 
that the man was an Indian, who carried a dagger in one 
hand. Ere he could speak, however, the Indian saw him 
also, flung himself flat, and instantly 
vanished into the shadows of the 
cart. 

Ward ran to the place, shouting a 
warning that he would fire on sight. 
He reached the very spot where two 
seconds ago the man had stood, yet 
he could see no one. Something 
whistled through the air perilously 
near his face, but he scarcely noticed 
it. He peered under the cart, 
scanned the ground around, but 
nothing could be seen. It was like 
hunting a ghost 1 Then he ran back 
to the first cart, and as he did so he 
heard a faint movement under it, 
and again something whizzed through 
the air by his face. He dodged round 
the corner just in time to see a figure 
—a figure which was so nearly the 
colour of the ground as to be almost 
invisible. It dodged and twisted like 
a startled snipe, making for the open 
prairie. 

Ward flung up his rifle and fired 
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low. It was a blind shot, but it was a lucky one. The 
figure leapt into the air, clear against the sky-line, and 
fell—motionless. 

Ward sauntered up to the place, his smoking rifle in 
his hand, and next moment he was looking down into the 
savage face of Ka-ka-kee, who cursed him. 


IV. 

HIS rather upsets our arrangements, Ward,” said 
Selman next morning. “ The Indian's pretty 
badly plugged, and we'll have to get back to 
Headquarters with him—quick as we can.” 

“ Well,” answered Ward, " there’s only one way— 
Buffalo Pass. It’s possible if we go steady over the bad 
bits. The half-breed knows the route.” 

This was decided upon as their only plan. They would 
return with their captive by a short route through the 
foothills. They had safely rounded up their man, and it 
was all straight sailing for the remainder of the trip—so 
they thought. 

Next morning they reached the foot of Buffalo Pass, 
and their sweating .mules began the long uphill climb. It 
was a ghastly place, even for light prairie carts, made for 
such work. The trail wound its course along the almost 
perpendicular mountain face, and at certain points there 
was scarcely room for the creaking outfits. It was one of 
those trails on which an accidental meeting with a bear 
would spell sudden death for the whole train. 

But the men of the hills become contemptuous of such 
perils. The half-breed, a dead cigarette end between his 
lips, drove the first cart, which carried the most valuable 
cargo. On the floor of it, on a carefully padded mattress, 
apparently unconscious, lay the Indian. Ward sat at the 
back, looking out at the scenery, while Niaman sat at 
his feet, silently admiring his boots. In the dust behind 
them Selman brought up the second cart, with its 
cargo of foodstuffs they intended taking north to their 
proposed winter-quarters. 

The scene on which Ward looked as the team climbed 
higher was one of desolate but impressive grandeur. From 
the wheels of the cart the mountain-side sloped down in 
a series of steps thirty or forty feet in depth, while the 
slopes between them were piled high with shattered timber, 
touched with the light green of birch and poplar. The 
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valley, far below, was a land of shadows, on which the sun 
rarely shone, though through its gloomy depths ran a 
streak of laughing water. 

Then suddenly, as Ward sleepily contemplated the 
scene, something happened 1 The Indian, through half- 
closed eyes, saw that the back of his guard was towards 
him. Ka-ka-kee knew now that his last chance was gone, 
but one evil desire retained possession of his mind—the 
desire for vengeance. Cautiously he slipped his hand 
under his tattered shirt, and from it he drew a small blow¬ 
pipe and a few poisoned darts. With an effort he raised 
himself, and placed the blowpipe to his lips. He aimed, 
not at the driver, not at Ward, but at the steaming flanks 
of the cart mules. 

Silently the first dart sped on its deadly mission; then 
came another and another, quick as breath. Each found 
its mark with cruel accuracy, and each was like the shock 
of a hornet sting. The mules plunged, reared, and screamed ; 
then, tormented beyond endurance, they broke into a 
gallop, the cart rocking behind them, sending shower 
after shower of loose stones into the depths below. 

Ward knew instantly that the first irregularity in the 
trail meant certain death for all. He yelled to the driver 
to jump, and at the same instant he clutched Niaman and 
leapt backwards from the cart. The driver managed to 
clear the wheels, and next moment the three of them lay 
shaken in the dust. 

Then, as the Indian went on alone, from the back of 
the cart came a- hail of poisoned darts, but luck was 
with the police that day. Ward dragged himself up and 
watched the swaying outfit, knowing well what he would 
see. The mules, in their mad panic, hugged the inner 
edge of the trail too closely. The wheels caught a pro¬ 
jecting shelf, and over she went, crashing, bounding, 
shattering down the slope, mules and vehicle mixed together 
in ghastly confusion. 

Ward looked at the child ; he was safe, unharmed. For 
fully a minute no one spoke; then Ward said, " Niaman, 
who shot your father ? ” 

Niaman walked to the edge of the cliff, and threw a 
pebble down into the space below, far in the shadows of 
which lay the Indian, smashed and lifeless, impaled 
by the wreckage of the cart. Then, from the driver's 
seat, Selman nodded gravely to his friend. Ka-ka-kee, the 
Sioux, had gone out alone, and the white man’s law 
was thus fulfilled. 



“We are Winning—We shall Win!” 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


HERE’S a happy group of schoolboys who are playing 
on a green ; 

The summer sun is shining, and a cricket-pitch is 
seen. 

They are running hither, thither, and the ball is tossed 
about; 

They are calling to each other, with a merry cry and shout. 

The other side have played up well: they’ve a lot of work 
to do, 

But their spirit is undaunted, and their hearts are brave and 
true. 

They are waiting for the innings that is second, to begin ; 

They are calling to each other, " We are winning—we shall 
win I ” 

There’s a regiment of soldiers upon a battle-field; 

The foe is stern and eager, but they’ll sooner die than 
yield. 

They have charged again and yet again, but still are beaten 
back, 

Yet their courage does not waver, and of heart they have 
no lack. 


The Captain waves his sword on high, and leads them on once 
more, 

And their cheer is like the surge that breaks upon a rock- 
bound shore. 

They can hear his voice that's calling above the battle-din, 

“ Come on once more, my bonny lads: we are winning—we 
shall win ! ” 

There’s an earnest band of workers on the battle-field of 
Life; 

Their hearts are pure and noble, and their days with good 
are rife; 

They are on the side of virtue, they are on the side of good. 

They are raising up the fallen, and they give the hungry 
food. 

Their inspiration it is Love, Hope’s light is in the eye— 

Tho’ things sometimes seem against them, they are sure of 
Victory. 

As they fight against the wrong of life—its want, and woe, 
and sin— 

They are saying to each other, “ We are winning—we shall 
win 1 ” 
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The Westminster Abbey of the 
British Navy. 

St. Nicholas’ Church, Deptford, and its History. 

By PERCY J. PIGGOTT, 

Author of "With the Destroyers,” "A Sixteenth-Century Aviation Meeting.” etc. 


T HE building to 
which the 
above title has 
been given is not 
to be found in the 
Shire of the Sea Kings, ’ ’ 
nor in any of those 
ancient ports which face 
the English Channel, 
but in the Metropolitan 
Borough of Deptford, 
on the southern side of 
the Thames. 

There is nothing sur¬ 
prising in this when 
one remembers the 
words of Sir Walter 
Besant (written concerning things as they were in the 
eighteenth century)—“ I suppose that the best place in the 
world for the boy about to become a sailor, as well as for 
the one who loves to paint ships, must be Deptford. . . . 
For hither come ships laden with palm oil and ivory from 
the Guinea Coast, from Norway and Riga with wood and 
tallow ; from Holland with stuffs and spices and provisions 
of all kinds ; from the West Indies with rum and sugar ; 
from the East Indies with rice ; from China with tea and 
silk; from Arabia with coffee; from 
Newcastle with coal. . . . There is no 
kind of ship or boat, except, I suppose, 
the Chinese junk, the Morisco galley, or 
the piratical craft of the Eastern seas, 
which does not lie at anchor in the 
Thames, somewhere between Greenwich 
Reach and London Bridge. And not 
only peaceful ships, but men-o’-war— 
frigates, sloops, cutters, fireships, and 
every kind of vessel employed to beat 
off the enemies of the country. . . . The 
people of London are strangely incurious ; 
therefore Deptford, which lies at their 
very gates, is as little known to them as 
if it were in Wales.” 

These last words, though written years 
ago, may yet apply to a great many 
boys (yes, and older folk too) in the great 
metropolis, who are not aware what a 
wealth of interest is gathered within the 
walls of the mother church of Deptford. 

Before briefly referring to these, let 
us scan the pages of the town’s history. 

Deptford’s rise to importance in the 
naval world began in the days of the 
“ great widower,” Henry VIII. He it was who saw here a 
convenient spot for the establishment of a dockyard and 
stores, and who conferred a charter on that voluntary 
association of English mariners henceforth to be known as 
"the Master, Warden, and Assistants of the Guild, Fra¬ 
ternity, and Brotherhood of the Most Glorious and 
Undivided Trinity, and of St. Clement in the parish of 
Deptford, in the county of Kent.” Under the shadow of the 
" mother church ” of St. Nicholas (patron saint of all such 
as go down to the sea in ships), Sir John Hawkins bent 
his fiery energies to fitting out vessels for combat with 
the hated Spaniards; and within the building. Lord 


Howard of Effingham (who had a residence in the town) 
and many of the famous Elizabethan captains met for 
worship ere going forth to meet and conquer the Armada. 
You may be sure that Oliver Cromwell did not allow any 
slackness in naval circles ; he was at Deptford to witness 
the launching of two ships in 1651. 

In his capacity as " Clerk of the Acts of the Navy,” 
Samuel Pepys was frequently paying visits to the Dockyard 
(there are forty references in the " Diary ”), perhaps the 
most important occasion being the launch of the " Charles ” 
in the presence of the King, Queen, and Court (1668). That 
famous voyager, Captain Cook, although he did not actually 
sail from Deptford on his last cruise, had his expedition ships 
" Resolution ” and " Discovery ” fitted out in the Dockyard. 

From 1844 to 1869 may be regarded as a very busy time 
at Deptford, the building of wooden men-o’-war being 
vigorously carried on during that period. Among the 
vessels completed and launched were the " Termagant,” 
" Hannibal,” " Emerald,” " Spitfire,” " Terrible,” and 
" Leopard.” With the introduction of steam-power and 
the advent of the " ironclad,” these activities were trans¬ 
ferred elsewhere, and the dockyard site is now partially 
covered by the Foreign Cattle Market. 

Such names as " Raleigh Buildings,” " Drake Buildings,” 
and " Czar Street,” and the admirable statues of British 
Admirals adorning the front of Deptford's Town Hall, 


help to perpetuate past glories; but the most interesting 
memorials will be found in the Church of St. Nicholas. 
Of the original twelfth-century building, only the tower 
remains. This served for generations as a beacon at 
night and as a landmark in the daytime. 

As has been hinted, Deptford was prospering greatly 
during Elizabethan and Stuart times. With an increasing 
population, an enlargement of the church in 1630 was 
found necessary, and the north aisle was added—the 
expense being chiefly borne by the East India Company. 
An entry in “ Evelyn’s Diary ” some sixty-nine years later 
refers to the erection of a " pretty new church.” 
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THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY OF THE BRITISH NAVY 


People visit Westminster Abbey for the sake of seeing 
not only architectural beauties, but the tombs of 

“ Bards, prophets, patriots, sages— 

The noble of all ages,” 

but in going through that wonderful building, how rarely 
will they come across the resting-place of a naval hero ! 
Deptford’s old parish church, on the other hand, contains 
the dust of one of the greatest adventurers of all time— 
Sir Martin Frobisher—conspicuous in an age of mighty 
men for his dauntless courage and almost reckless audacity. 

Captain Edward Fenton (Frobisher’s right-hand man 
on his second and third voyages in quest of the North- 
West Passage) was buried not far from his chief, his tomb 
being marked by the simple inscription—” Here Fenton 
lies.” Another grave claiming attention is that of Peter 
Pett, ” master shipwright in the King’s Yard ”—ever 
to be had in remembrance as the designer and builder of 
the first frigate (forerunner of the modern cruiser). 

More interesting still, from a boy’s point of view, is the 
last resting-place of Captain George Shelvocke, who learnt 
his seamanship under Admiral Bcnbow, and who, according 
to the inscription, ” in the years of our Lord 1719, ’20, 
'21, and ’22 performed a voyage round the globe of the 
world, which he most wonderfully, and to the great loss of 
the Spaniards, completed, though in the midst of it he had 
the misfortune to suffer shipwreck upon the island of 
Juan Fernandez, on the coast of the kingdom of Chili.” 
The story of ” Robinson Crusoe ” is said to have been 
founded on the adventurous voyage above mentioned. 
Another famous seaman, Sir Francis Hosier—of whom it 
was said that ” so long as he had a tub with a flag in it, 
he would go and fight the Spanish galleons ”—was buried 
here with much ceremony. 

The registers of St. Nicholas’ go back to 1563, and 
contain many curious entries. One runs :—” Anne Bland, 
widow, who was the mother of twenty-five children bora 
of her body, aged 80, having at that date fifteen sons in 
Her Majesty’s Army, from a cellar in Butt Lane, buried 


January 9, 1710.” Another illustrates the stern discipline 
prevailing in the Navy :—” Captain Thomas Pearse and 
Lieutenant Logan, shot to death for losing the ' Saphire ' 
cowardly, buried August 26, 1670.” This entry reminds one 
of the thrilling pages of ” The World Went Very Well Then,” 
and of Jack Easterbrook’s narrow escape from a similar fate. 

Boys interested in rare woodwork will do well to study 
the splendid Jacobean pulpit in this church ; the wonderful 
carving by Grinling Gibbons on the east end of the nave 
wall (representing ” The Valley of Dry Bones ”) ; but, 
above all, the vestry, which is a reproduction of a ship’s 
cabin—lockers, cupboards attached to the ceiling, and 
“ spout ” all complete. Grinling Gibbons was the famous 
wood-carver, whose father, a Dutchman, had settled in 
Deptford. A chance encounter with John Evelyn, the 
diarist, in 1671, proved the turning-point in the young 
artist’s life. Evelyn says he found Gibbons in ” a poore 
solitary thatched house in a field in our parish, neere Sayes 
Court, carving that large cartoon or crucifix of Tintoret, a 
copy of which 1 myself had brought from Venice.” Gibbons 
was introduced to Charles II., who gave him a position 
in the Board of Works, and employed him whenever a 
royal palace needed decoration. Further specimens of 
his work are to be seen in the chancel of St. Nicholas’. 

When the church was completely restored some little 
time ago, at a cost of about ^5,000, it is interesting to note 
that His Majesty the King contributed to the fund, as 
also did his staunch ally, the Emperor of Russia, who sent 
200 roubles in memory of the fact that Peter the Great 
worked as a ship’s carpenter at Deptford Dockyard in 1698. 
While the work of restoration was in progress, a poor 
woman belonging to the parish brought as her offering 
a small bag full of coins which had been given her by 
dying relatives, at different times, as keepsakes. The 
Rector found that the monetary value of these coins was 
iGs. 6 d.; but so touched was he by the spirit which had 
prompted the gift, that he had the bag and its contents 
placed in the centre of the new east wall, to remain there, 

a cherished possession given for the work of God.” 



A Regimental Mascot. 

Private of Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry paying a visit to their regimental pet at the Zoological Gardens, London. The P.P.C.L.I. 
mascot—the black bear on the right of the picture—is here scon bringing a new-made friend for an introduction. 
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A Tale of the First Russian Advance. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of “Submarine U 93”; “In the Power of the Pyiffnie*''; “A Motor 
Scout in Flanders"* “The Race Round the World," eto. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THB CLOCKS OF KONIGSBERG. 


BY did not lunch that day 
in the restaurant they 
had visited before. Irb?n 
considered that it would 
be indiscreet for them to 
appear often in public in 
the same place ; for, if 
they became too . well 
known, questions would 
undoubtedly be asked. 
They selected a small 
restaurant in a side street, 
where they were served 
with typical German fare : sauerkraut and meat courses 
of a particularly greasy description. They enjoyed coffee 
in another part of the town, sitting at a small round 
table, under a plane-tree, whence they were able both to 
listen to a band and to watch the passers-by. 

Suddenly Irben pulled out his watch. 

” Half-past two,” said he. ” It is time we were on our 
way. I am due at the Kaiserin Fort at three o'clock 
precisely.” 

Walking rapidly they crossed the river by one of the 
main bridges, and after a little while came out upon the 
Town Meadows, which lie between the New Pregcl and the 
Old Pregel—as the two main branches of the river are 
called. 

They followed a kind of cart-track, used as a rule by 
commissariat wagons and ammunition-carts, which led 
almost due south-east, towards the Kaiserin Fort. They 
came presently to a small wood on the southern side of the 
road, and here Irben halted. 

" It will not be safe for you to come any farther,” said he 
to Rashleigh. ” I want you to lie up in this wood, like an 
old dog fox that has lost his way. Go to sleep, if you 
like ; but, anyhow, elude all passers-by. Don’t run the risk 
of letting people speak to you. That might lead to 
complications.” 

" How long will you be ? ” asked Rashleigh. 

Irben shrugged his shoulders. 

” I can’t say,” said he. ” An hour ; perhaps, two hours, 
or three. It depends very much upon whether or not 


Major von Schelhorn is as interesting as he should be.” 

“ And Bessel ? ” asked Rashleigh. ” Do you intend to see 
him, if you can ? ” 

” Certainly, ’ answered the other. ” Andrei Petrovitch 
should have news for me. I wager, during these few weeks 
of warfare, he has not been idle. He can both speak and 
read German perfectly ; and, as the m ijor’s servant, he 
must have had many opportunities. You may depend 
upon it he has overhauled every ore of Von Schelhorn’s 
plans and schemes and papers. He is a gallant fellow, 
clever, and as cunning as a spy can be ; but, if all I have 
heard of him be true, he lias not the intelligence—or, 
perhaps I should say, the education—to understand and 
interpret the relative importance of his own discoveries. 
There I can be of some use ; I am a student of the Art 
of War, as you are aware. I should know exactly what 
information it should be worth my while to take back with 
me to Russia.” 

" You surely do not expect to be able to talk to Stakoff 
for long ? ” asked Rashleigh. 

Irben shrugged again. 

” I don’t see why not,” said he ; ” and in any case it 
doesn’t matter. Stakoff and I will be able to say all we 
wish in remarkably few words.” 

Bill Rashleigh looked about him, at the blue-green of the 
fir trees, at the water meadows at his feet, at the great 
outline of the Fort that stood above them like a huge 
inverted soup-plate, at the waters of the twin rivers 
glistening in the autumn sunshine, and finally at the 
innumerable spires and towers and chimneys of the great 
city of Konigsberg. 

” Old man,” said he, at last, ” I wish you luck ; but, 

I say again, there’s more risk in this than I appreciate. I 
wish I could come with you, but I see that that would be 
folly. I will wait for you here ; but, until I see you again, 
safe and sound, I shall be on tenterhooks. I’m as jumpy 
already as a monkey on an organ.” 

The young Grand Duke looked at his friend, and thrust 
both hands into his trousers pockets, after the manner 
of the British schoolboy. 

You can’t stand inactivity,” said he. ” That’s about 
the truth of it. Hitherto, you have led an active life ; 
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you like to be up and doing. Well, my boy, your time 
will come—you may be certain of that. The Great War is 
not going to end in a week." 

At that, without another word, Irben turned upon his 
heel and set off walking briskly along the cart-track 
towards the east, towards the Kaiserin Fort, from the 
cupola of which there floated the standard of the German 
Hmpire. 

Rashleigh, standing on the edge of the wood, watched 
the figure of his old school friend grow smaller and smaller 
in the distance. Irben walked rapidly and erect; never 
once did he look back ; there was no sign of hesitation in 
his gait. He went deliberately and apparently quite 
•cheerfully, of his own free will, into what so easily might 
prove a death-trap, in the cause of Holy Russia. 

Bill Rashleigh sighed to himself as he turned back into the 
wood. 

" Who would have thought it ? ” said he. " Who¬ 
ever would have believed that P. N. Irben was the sort 
of chap who could behave like this ? " 

From the shadow of the trees, as if spell-bound, he 
watched Irben approach the Fort and cross the great bridge 
that spanned the moat, where he was challenged by the 
sentry. The main gate of the Fort was opened; Irben 
passed through, and the gate was closed again. Dressed 
-as a German university student, with all the assurance 
in the world, a young hereditary Grand Duke of all the 
Russias had passed into a Prussian fortress in time of war, 
at a* time when the apostles of “ frightfulness " were 
fighting for their own, when it was as if a human life was 
of no more value than the existence of a fly. 

Rashleigh sat down beneath the trees, and tried to 
think matters out. 

With his legs drawn up, his elbows on his knees, and his 
face between his hands, he tried to reconcile the present 
with the past, and found it hard to believe that the second 
prefect of Herrick’s was the same boy who now found him¬ 
self alone within the circumference of a ring of Prussian 
forts. He thought of many things, of Moss and Haley, 
of Captain Konieff, of his father. Colonel Rashleigh, who 
in all probability even then was seated in his favourite 
chair in the Senior Military Club in St. James’s Street 
in London. And then, on a sudden, his thoughts were 
brought back to the situation in which he found himself, 
by the sound of footsteps on the cart-track that passed 
the skirting of the wood. 

Rashleigh, on the instant, flung himself 
down upon his face. He lay as close to 
the ground as he could, for he dreaded 
discovery, knowing well enough that he 
was not able to speak three consecutive 
words in the German language. 

For all that, from his position behind a 
clump of bracken, he was able to see 
the roadway, and he could make out the 
figure of a man who walked limping and 
slowly towards the wood, up-hill, in the 
direction of the Kaiserin Fort. 

Step by step—so slowly that every 
second seemed an hour—the man ap¬ 
proached, and as he drew nearer Rashleigh 
was able both to see and to recognise his 
features. The new-comer was Friedrich 
Grossmann, the master-spy, and as he 
came forward he was chuckling to him¬ 
self, as old men will sometimes do. 

Now there was something about Gross - 
mann’s personal appearance that was 
lor bidding. From the very moment he 
had first seen him in the restaurant, Rash¬ 
leigh held him in awe. He was now 
extremely alarmed ; for he could think 
of no reason that could have brought the 
spy so far from the town, if it were not that 
Grossmann was already on the track of 
Irben. The more Rashleigh thought of it, 
the less doubt he had. He remembered. 


with a shudder, that in the restaurant Grossmann had 
crossed the room especially to overhear the conversation 
which was then taking place between the young Russian 
and Major von Schelhom. 

Rashleigh was in two minds what to do. His first idea 
was to lie close as a hare, to avoid being seen. And then 
he was spurred by an impulse which was both desperate 
and rash. For a moment he seriously considered the 
advisability of rushing forth from his hiding-place and over¬ 
powering the old man by brute force. He sized up Gross¬ 
mann at a glance, and knew well enough that, if it came to a 
struggle between them, the German would be ousted in a 
few seconds. 

In this life there are not many of us who would refuse 
—if we were offered it—the gift of being able to see into 
the future. Rashleigh refrained from using violence because 
he argued thus : he could not kill the old man, and nothing 
short of murder would serve to keep Grossmann silent. 
For all that, it would have been better for them both, for 
Rashleigh himself and Irben, had he then and there put 
Friedrich Grossmann out of the world. The spy went 
chuckling on his way, hobbling with his strange, lopsided 
gait, for all the world as if already'he had gained the 
triumph. 

He reached the Fort, passed the gate after being 
interrogated by the sentry, and then was lost to view. 

Rashleigh waited, hiding in the wood, with the sweet 
smell of the pine-trees in his nostrils, the long autumn 
bracken screening him from view. There were few travel¬ 
lers, however, on that lonely, twisting road. The country¬ 
side was inordinately still. The breeze, which was from 
the north-east, was not sufficiently strong to stir the 
branches of the trees ; but, at every hour, it brought with 
it the chiming of the clocks of Konigsberg. 

Four o’clock struck—five—six—seven. And still no 
sign of Irben. 

Rashleigh looked anxiously towards the Fort. He 
could just discern in the grey twilight the solitary figure of 
the sentry, immobile, like a wooden toy, and seemingly 
insensible. And then darkness came—as it were, rising 
with a white fog from the river valley. One by one, a few 
stars came out, indistinct through the moisture in the 
ai r —the kind of stars that shed no light upon the earth. 
The moon did not rise till late, and during the earlier 
part of the night it was so dark that Rashleigh could not 
see his hand before his face. 

Many things were moving in the wood. 
Rashleigh could see nothing, but some kind 
of nocturnal life was stirring all about him 
—rabbits, rats, or weasels. He did not 
mind these things ; he even found them 
companionable. He felt that, had he been 
quite alone in the darkness, his anxiety 
would have been more than he could stand. 

He was terribly anxious. He could not 
think what had happened to Irben. He 
knew that of his own free will his friend 
would never have stopped so long, however 
entertaining and instructive Major von 
Schelhom might have proved to be. By ten 
o'clock at night Rashleigh was convinced 
that some calamity had happened—that 
Irben was detained by force. 

He got to his feet, stretched himself, and 
stepped out upon the road. There he 
thrust a hand into his hip pocket, to satisfy 
himself that he carried his revolver. His 
mind was made up. He had thought the 
whole thing out, and was prepared to act in 
desperation. 

The risk he was about to take was very 
great, but in his own thinking anything was 
better than the prolonged inactivity and 
suspense that for the last few hours he had 
been called upon to bear. He set off, walk¬ 
ing as fast as he could, in the direction ot 
the Fort. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE HAT-TRAP. 





•* Step by &tep . • . the man approached, anj ah he 
drew nearer Rashleigh was able to recognise his feature*." 


T O return to the Grand Duke, who—if the truth be 
told—is the essential hero of these pages. And 
it is a sound principle in narratives of this de¬ 
scription never to leave one’s hero for longer 
than a chapter—at the most. 

Irben stepped across the bridge that spanned the ditch, 
and at the gateway answered the sentry's challenge both 
with assurance and with that degree of deference which in all 
Germany it is advisable for a civilian to show towards a 
soldier, whatever his rank, whether drummer-boy or colonel. 

He asked for the major's quarters, and was directed in 
a gruff voice which resembled the growl of a dog. Passing 
the gate, by the side of which was the guard-room, 


door. On this door he knocked ; and hardly had he 
finished knocking when the door was opened, and he 
found himself face to face with Fritz Bessel—or, in other 
words, Andrei Petrovitch Stakoff, his compatriot. 

To the best of his belief, Irben had never seen the man 
before, though he had heard of him times without number. 
To the casual observer this soldier was a Prussian Guards¬ 
man, tall, stiff, erect, with that cast-iron rigidity of features 
that characterises a race of men who have learned nothing 
of life but the meaning of obedience. He was Prussian 
in the way he clicked his heels, in the very curl of his 
moustache, in which he aped the All-highest Emperor. 
And yet Iraen recognised at once the deep-set eyes, 
the high cheek-bones, and the short, de¬ 
fiant nose of the true-born Russian Slav. 

“ I have travelled in many lands," said 
he, smiling at the soldier. 

The man started, looked at the visitor 
in astonishment, and then spoke in a low 
voice, glancing furtively over his shoulder 
towards an opened door beyond which 
Major von Sclielhom sat writing at his desk. 

" You have seen the snows ? " he asked, 
almost anxiously. 

Irben continued to smile. 

M Where the wild camel wanders," he 
answered ; " what would call me there ? " 
The man drew nearer. 


{See page 234.) 


where hall a dozen men were playing cards, Irben found 
himself in a small square, a kind of miniature parade- 
ground, surrounded by wooden huts, built against the 
masonry of the inner walls of the Fort. 

His quick eyes missed nothing. He took in his sur¬ 
roundings at a glance. The huts were evidently canteens, 
reading-rooms and similar institutions, and not in any 
way connected with the defensive works, which towered 
above the huts as if they were little tug-boats alongside 
an Atlantic liner. Several soldiers were about—great, 
brawny artillerymen—all more fat than muscular, 
and most of them on the wrong side of forty. They 
regarded Irben with curiosity, and some with surprise ; 
but the young Russian, walking quickly, gave them no 
lime to ask questions, but, passing across the square, 
ascended a flight of stone steps, at the top of which was a 


" I should call you ‘ little father ’ ; and all—free men 
and serfs—would pay homage." 

" To God," whispered Irben, " and the Tsar." 

The code wQrds were complete. Stakoff bowed, almost 
imperceptibly, and then straightened to the attitude of 
a soldier. 

" Who sent you ? " he whispered in Russian. 

" Holy Russia." 

" For what purpose ? " 

" Wait for me this evening, when I leave the Fort." 

Stakoff—or Fritz Bessel, call him which you will—nodded, 
and then spoke in German at the top of his voice. 

" What name, mein Herr ? " 

" Liebermann. Emmerich Liebcrmann.” 

Stakoff threw back the opened door. 
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Von Schelhorn waved a hand, threw up his eyebrows, 
ani lifted his narrow shoulders. 

“ What a doctor 1 ' ’ he exclaimed. *' What a treatment 1 
However, do what you wish. At any rate, allow me to 
please myself. Bessel ! 99 he roared, " Come here, you 
swine-dog ! ” 

d as if by magic, saluted, and stood 
erect, awaiting orders. 

“ Champagne and Munich beer. Half 
of each in a mug. And remember, the 
beer on top/* 

Stakoff saluted again, and vanished. 

" And now for this question/' said 
Von Schelhorn, lighting a cigar and 
settling down in a chair. “ You think 

Italy has interests outside those of the 
Triple Alliance ? Explain, my young 
friend—explain." 

" We must remember," said Irben, 
"that within the last few years Italy 
has founded a colonial empire." 

" Pooh ! Tripoli—a desert! Somali¬ 
land—a wilderness 1 And so forth. 
Nothing to compare with our .German 
East Africa, or the Cameroons." 

" The whole world," said Irben, " was 
once only a wilderness. Tripoli will not 
remain a desert. In Italy there is a 
large overflow of population, most of 
which formerly emigrated to the United 
States. The Italian Government is 
naturally anxious to retain its people 
under their own flag ; already there are 
numerous Italian colonies on the North 
African coast. These people will need 
protection, and the protection they re¬ 
quire cannot be supplied by Germany." 
" By whom, then ? " asked the major. 
" By the British Navy," said the other. 
Von Schelhorn frowned. 

" I am a member of the Navy 
League," said he. " I believe that, until 
our navy is on a par with that of England, 
we can never rule the world. Still, I 
think you exaggerate. Sea power has 
never settled any question yet in the 
whole history of the world.. It was sea 
power that crippled Napoleon, but land 
power that destroyed him—Bliicher at 
Waterloo. In fact, great maritime 
nations have prospered only for a time. 
Carthage went down before the advance 
of Rome ; and yet Rome was never a 
great naval nation." 

Here Stakoff appeared with a huge 
mug of amber liquid, which he set down before the major. 

The ocean," the major went on, " is, I admit, one of the 
main lines of communication in this modem world— the 
best line of communication in time of peace, because the 
cheapest, but the worst in time of war (when money does 
not count for so much) because the slowest. In war, 
rapidity of transport is everything." 

He +ook a great draught of the beverage, and then wiped 
his moustache. Irben seized the opportunity of getting in 
a word. 

" Surely," he asked, " slow means of communication are 
better than none at all ? " 

The major regarded him intently. 

" The time will come," said he, " when the German 
Empire extends from Berlin to Persia. Then we will 
cut the British high road to the East at the Suez Canal. 
What use then will be their ships—their men-of-war and 
freight ships ? Lumber 1 " he added. " Old worthless iron." 

"You believe that. Major," said Irben ; " and possibly— 
I believe it, too. But do the Italians think so ? Have 
they such a firm belief as you in the invincibility, in the 
future, of the Gcima i Empire ? " 


" Herr Emmerich Liebermann," he announced, with a loud 
click of the heels and a salute that was tremendous. 

Major von Schelhorn got from his seat, putting down 
his pen. 

" I am pleased to see you," he began. 

" The honour is mine," said Irben. 

The major waved a hand. " You were conducted by one 
of the guard from the gate ? " he asked. 

" No," said the other, " I found my -«- 

way alone." 

" You passed the gate unchallenged ! " £ 

roared the major. " The sentry let you 


" Not unchallenged, sir. I satisfied 
his curiosity with a few words, and he 
permitted me to enter." 

Von Schelhorn made a dash for the 
door. 

" Himmel!’* he thundered. " What 
fools they give us now for Prussian 
soldiers 1 Bessel, summon the com¬ 
mander of the guard ! " 

During the next minute Irben found 
it impossible even to attempt to sp< ak. 

Von Schelhorn stamped and fumed up 
and down the room, swearing guttural 
oaths, driving the fist of one hand into 
the opened palm of the other. 

Presently his victim was marched 
before him—Private Schultz, the sentry 
Irben had seen at the gate of the Fort, 
standing white with fear between two 
comrades and before the sergeant of 
the guard. 

Von Schelhorn asked no questions. He 
apparently desired to hear no witnesses 
for either the prosecution or the defence. 

He evidently regarded himself more in 
the light of an executioner than a judge. 

" Have this man relieved off guard at 
once," he ordered. " Place him in close 
confinement, handcuffed, and keep him 
there for seven days on a bread-and- 
water diet. Perhaps that will teach him 
the duties of a sentry. March out! " 

Like so many clockwork figures, the 
party vanished, passing down the steps, 
across the courtyard to the guard-room, 
their footsteps so regular and even that 
it was as if one man only was walking 
on the flagstones. 

The major turned to his guest. 

" Pitilul! " said he, with a shrug. " All 
the best men have been sent to France 
with the heavy howitzers w'hich will 
destroy Paris piecemeal. These fellows have, no intel¬ 
ligence, and, besides, they are too old to learn. Imagine, 
the fool allows a civilian to stroll into the Fort, as if it 
were a public park 1 Himmel, I have dealt with him too 
lightly." 

Irben thought it best to refrain from expressing an 
opinion. Had he been asked to do so, he might have felt 
disposed to point out that close confinement in a damp 
and darkened cell, together with a diet of black bread and 
water, could hardly serve-—so far as he could see—to teach 
the man the duties of a sentry. 

" Come," said Von Schelhorn, in a boisterous manner, 
which he intended no doubt for heartiness; "sit you 
down, my young friend, and we will talk. And to give 
some encouragement to our conversation, heat to our 
arguments, and power to our lungs, we will drink the nectar 
of Prussia—which is champagne mixed with beer." 

" If you will excuse me," said Irben, " I should prefer 
not to drink in the afternoon. 

" Not drink I " let out the Prussian. " A German 
student 1 " 

" I am under doctor’s orders." Irben smiled. 
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" They are fools if they haven't," said Von Schelhorn. 

“ Perhaps they are," said Irben. " Probably they do 
not look so far into the future. They see only the existing 
superiority of the British Navy, and say to themselves, ‘ If 
we fall out with England, our colonies disappear.’ Hence, 
their policy is antagonistic to German aspirations." 

They talked thus for an hour, each holding to his view, 
and then they fell to discussing the war in France and the 
revolution that had taken place in minor tactics. And 
the longer they talked, the more amazed did the major 
become at the extraordinary knowledge his young guest 
evinced. Irben had read deeply ; he was able to quote 
the greatest military authorities in support of his argu¬ 
ments ; he knew as much of Clausewitz as did the other, 
who now openly professed his admiration for his young 
companion. "" 

** You are a great student," said he, " and a fine talker, 
too. What a pity, your ill-health 1 A good soldier wasted. 
We could find work for you to do on the Great General 
Staff." 

And then the door opened, without a knock, and there 
entered Friedrich Grossmann. 

For once, Irben’s presence of mind almost deserted 
him. It was only with the greatest difficulty that he 
refrained from uttering an exclamation of surprise, and 
though he never so much as winced, or raised an eybrow, 
he felt unutterably dismayed. 

He bowed. Grossmann gravely returned 
the salute. Major von Schelhorn rose to his 
feet. 

"To what am I indebted," he 
asked, " for the honour of 
this visit ? " 

Grossmann extended a 
hand. 

" Pray don’t let me 
disturb you," he said; 

41 continue your 
conversation or 
d i s c u s s i o n—o r 
whatever it is. I 
have merely 


looked in—to pass the time of day. A walk across the 
Town Meadows—the heat of the day past—the autumn 
tints on the trees—the cattle grazing by the river bank 
—the river itself wandering lazily in and out among 
the willows, hidden here by rushes, visible there, spark¬ 
ling in the sunshine. What a picture ! The glory of Nature ! 
It is good to be alive. It is doubly good to be a Prussian." 

“ Herr Grossmann," said Irben, " you are a poet." 

Friedrich Grossmann placed a hand upon his heart. 

** I have the soul of a poet," he confessed ; 44 I am observ¬ 
ant—more than most. I have an artist's eye for Form and 
Colour. I find, as it were, a kind of music in beautiful 
scenery, in even the human face." 

44 In every face ? " asked Irben. 

44 In every face ; but, above all, in the faces of the 
very old and the young. Your face, for instance— Herr 
Emmerich Lieberniann ." Grossmann laid special emphasis 
upon the last words, and leered across at the Russian, 
who felt his blood run hot and cold. 

44 You flatter me," said Irben. 44 And tell me, what kind 
of music do you hear ? " 

Grossmann seemed to consider the question deeply. He 
was silent for a moment or so—moments of deliberate 
torture. 

44 My young friend, when I look into your face, the music 
that I hear is solemn and sad—like that which is heard in 
a great cathedral. And then it changes to something wild, 


“'Here** to the eternal glory of the Ka : ser and the Father- 
land/ he cried ; * and death to the Grand Duke Paul Nicholas of 
Irben I ,w (S« page 238.) 


discordant, furious and barbaric, with a suggestion 
of something that is Eastern—Asiatic. It is not the 
music of the Fatherland. It is the music that came 
from beyond the Urals, and which has never crossed 
the Vistula. It is the music I have heard in Moscow, 
in St. Petersburg, in country fairs where there wer^i 
Cossack dances from Lake Baikal to the city of 
Kieff. Is it not strange that, when I look at you, 
I should have such thoughts l But who can explain 
the delusions, the impressions of an artist ? " 

Irben stood as if transfixed. He knew at that 
moment something of the feeling that a mouse must 
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have, when the door of the trap closes with a snap, when 
in its startled mind it realises that once and for all it is 
“ caught.” He had turned quite pale; but the hand 
that he carried slowly to his chin showed no signs of 
trembling. 

“ I think you told me,” said he, ” that you have travelled 
much in Russia.” 

” On the contrary,” said Grossmann, " it was you who 
informed me of the fact.” 

” You are well known, Herr Grossmann.” 

Grossmann leered again. “ And so are you,” said he. 

Irben smiled ; but his smile was forced, and died upon 
his lips. 

“ Only a student,” he protested. 

Grossman shrugged his shoulders, but said nothing. 

Major von Schelhom had listened to this conversation, 
mystified and puzzled. He could not understand what 
Grossmann was driving at. When he addressed himself 
to the master-spy, he spoke with profound respect; for 
Friedrich Grossmann, though he passed as a simple 
"Herr” and wore civilian clothes, held high rank in the 
Prussian Army, and had the right to wear a score of 
decorations. 

" Herr Liebermann,” volunteered the major, ” is an 
ardent student of the Art of War. I must ask you to use 
your influence to obtain for him a post bn the Great General 
Staff. He is a young man of ideas.” 

Grossmann paid no heed to this suggestion, but lifted 
the mug of sparkling amber liquid, and smelt it. 

“ What have we here ? ” he asked. 

” Champagne and Munich beer. I trust you will join 
me in a glass ? ” 

“ With pleasure, Herr Major. And I'll give you a 
toast that may surprise you.” 

Von Schelhom went to the door, and shouted for 
“ Fritz ” ; and in a moment Stakoff appeared, 8Wfet and 
alert as ever. * 

“ Bring another glass,” ordered the major. 

The glass was brought and filled to the brim. Gross¬ 
mann waited till Stakoff had gone out and closed the 
door ; then he lifted his glass on high, and, looking straight 
at Irben, spoke slowly and distinctly. 

” Here’s to the eternal glory of the Kaiser and the 
Fatherland,” he cried ; ” and death to the Grand Duke 
Paul Nicholas of Irben I ” 

The Grand Duke never moved. For a moment—the 
fraction of a second—he felt impelled to carry his right 
hand to his hip pocket, whip out his revolver, and shoot 
Friedrich Grossmann dead. But he recognised at once 
the folly of such an act. To kill the master-spy within 
the walls of a Prussian fortress would be sheer suicide and 
madness. With an effort he mastered himself. 

“ I suspected you yesterday,” said Grossmann, grinning 
and showing his gold-crowned teeth. ” And all the 
morning I worried myself because I knew your face, and 


yet could not call it to mind. Then I remembered your 
father, and I referred to an old photograph of him, and was 
struck by the likeness at once. It did not take me ten 
minutes to telephone to Danzig, to find out that yon 
were reported to have landed north of Nimmersatt a 
week or so ago. I made sundry other inquiries which 
wholly convinced me. If you move an inch, I shoot. 
My hand, which is under the table, holds a loaded 
revolver.” 

” I congratulate you,” said Irben. 

” It was certainly a smart piece of work,” Herr Gross¬ 
mann confessed. ” And I must tell you frankly that in 
the whole of my experience, I do not think I have ever 
come across anyone so brazenly audacious as yourself. 
That you are in Konigsberg at all is surprising, but that 
I should apprehend you in the Kaiserin Fort, deep in 
conversation with Major von Schelhom himself, is little 
short of amazing.” 

Von Schelhom, who now grasped the truth for the first 
time, let loose a flood of words, mingled with oaths. 

“ A Russian spy ! ” he roared. ” Gulled I Fooled ! 
Dormer und Blitz J ” 

” We have him safe,” said Grossmann, ”in the Kaiserin 
Fort, He has walked into a steel trap, and the jaws of 
the trap will close upon him—like a vice.” 

” Come,” said Irben, ” here is too much talk. I 
am your captive. I neither expect mercy, nor do I ask 
it.” 

“It would be all the same if you did,” threw in the 
major. “ Never before was I made such a fool of. As 
a soldier I admire your courage; but es geschicht dir eben 
recht ; you have got no more than you deserve.” 

At that he went to the door and shouted loudly for 
Bessel. 

“ Bessel,” he cried, “ summon the commander of the 
guard. Who are you ? ” he exclaimed, whipping round 
upon Irben. 

“ Herr Grossmann has already told you I am a Russian; 
and I am proud of it, and proud to die for my country.” 

“ Wonders,” said Von Schelhom, “ will never cease.” 

At that moment the sergeant of the guard entered the 
room, followed by Private Bessel, alias Andrei Petrovitch 
Stakoff. 

“ Sergeant! ” ordered the major, “ conduct this man to 
the guard-room, confine him in a cell. Bessel! search the 
prisoner.” 

One by one. Bessel turned out Irben's pockets, and from 
the hip pocket of the prisoner’s trousers produced a loaded 
revolver. He then seized the Grand Duke roughly by an 
arm, and threw him, more than led him, past the door¬ 
way and down the stairs. 

As they passed the courtyard, Bessel whispered in the 
prisoner’s ear: 

“Fear nothing, little father; I would rather die than 
desert you! ” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

ARCADBS AM BO. 


W HEN the cell door, next to the guard-room, built 
into the solid walls of the Fort, closed upon the 
Grand Duke with the sharp, metallic snap of a 
prison lock, Andrei Petrovitch Stakoff turned 
away with a heart as heavy as lead. 

For all his brave words to the prisoner, as they crossed 
the courtyard, he was at his wits’ end as to how to effect 
an escape. He went to his own room behind the major’s 
quarters, and, placing a kettle upon the fire to brew 
liimself a cup of cocoa, he sat down to think the matter out. 

He had been long enough in the Prussian Army to know 
that, if the Grand Duke’s life were to be saved, the prisoner 
must somehow manage to escape that very night. The 
iron hand of martial law in Germany was all-powerful 
and relentless, swift to strike, and crushing in its blow. 


Stakoff knew precisely what would happen. Major von 
Schelhom was probably already in telephonic communica¬ 
tion with the Headquarters Office in Konigsberg. He 
would receive by telephone instructions to act without 
delay ; the prisoner would be shot soon after daybreak. 

As he sipped his cocoa, Stakoff’s brain worked rapidly. 
He was a man who was never alarmed, who was always able 
to take a calm and comprehensive view of any situation, 
however desperate and dangerous it might be. He was 
full of resource and possessed of admirable presence of 
mind. Otherwise, he had been discovered and shot like 
a dog at the time of the declaration of war. 

He reviewed the facts of the case as he might have 
studied a problem in chess, trying each possible move in 
turn to see what the result would be. 
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He had thoughts of helping himself to the major’s 
private stock of champagne, and conveying this to the 
guard-room with the idea of making the guard quite drunk, 
so that the door of No. i Cell might be opened. He had no 
doubt that he could succeed in persuading the guard to 
drink themselves into a stupor ; but, on second thoughts, he 
considered the scheme too dangerous, for the men were 
certain to get rowdy, and possibly violent, to break up the 
scanty guard-room furniture and sing songs at the top of 
their voices, which of a certainty would alarm the whole 
Fort and bring even Von Schelhorn himself upon the scene. 

Next, he considered the advisability of enlisting the 
services of Private Schultz—the sentry who had been on 
duty that afternoon, who had been awarded seven days’ 
close confinement by the major. That Schultz hated Von 
Schelhorn, Stakoff was perfectly sure ; but the prisoner in 
civilian clothes was obviously either a suspect or a spy, and 
Stakoff had no reason to suppose that Schultz’s loyalty was 
not established on too firm ground for it to be shaken in 
the course of a brief interview. 

He therefore dismissed both these alternatives, and 
having arrived at the conclusion that he liimself must 
somehow effect the escape single-handed, he set to thinking 
how best this could be done. 

He knew that No. i Cell was built into the outer wall ; 
he knew also that it contained a single window which 
looked out upon the ditch. This window was about 
three feet square, large enough to admit the body of a 
man, were it not that it was divided both vertically and 
horizontally by two iron bars, embedded deeply into the 
cement. The ditch itself was a formidable obstacle, but 
not necessarily inaccessible. It was deep, and its concrete- 
sides sloped at an exceedingly steep angle. In wet weather 
it held water, but after a long drought the bottom 
was no more than mud. At the 
head of the glacis— 
the gentle slope, 
destitute of cover, 
extending from the 
ditch itself 


in the direction of the field of fire—was a line of chevaux 
de frise , those spiked, crossed railings which provide one 
of the most formidable obstacles known to the military 
engineer. On the inner side of the ditch, upon the 
narrow ridge, about four feet in width, which is called 
the berm, were more chevaux de Jrise, which passed 
immediately under the little obscure window of No. i Cell. 

Stakoff, on thinking the matter out, finally came to 
the conclusion 
that with the 
help of a file 
and an ordin¬ 
ary entrenching 
tool he could 
succeed in the 
enterprise. His 
main danger 
lay in the fact 
that he would 
be obliged to 
carry on his 
work under 
cover of dark¬ 
ness, almost 
within earshot 
of the sentry 
at the gate. 

However, he 
was prepared 
to take grave 
risks. He knew 


“A second after, a 
weight descended upon him 
with a thud ; he found himself 
pinned to the ground, and two 
strong hands closed upon his 
throat." (See page 241,) 
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that without placing his own life in danger he could 
never hope to set the Grand Duke free. Accordingly, 
he finished his cup of cocoa; and it speaks much for 
the strength of his nerve that he did not gulp it down 
in the manner of a man excited and in haste. He drank 
quietly, deliberately, as if he thoroughly enjoyed it, 
draining the cup to the dregs. 

Then he went to the major’s quarters, and knocked 
lightly on the door. He was told to enter. In the room 
he found Von Schelhom standing at the telephone with 
the receiver to his ear. Things were happening precisely 
as Stakoff had predicted. 

“ Very good 1 ” said the major, the receiver still in his 
hand. ” Your orders. General, shall be carried out to the 
letter. At daybreak, he shall be shot.” 

Von Schelhom placed the receiver upon its rest and 
rang off. 

" What do you want ? ” said he, turning sharp upon 
his servant. 

“ I would like leave to go out to¬ 
night, sir—to leave the Fort. I will 
return in time to call you.” 

" What is it now ? ” asked the 
major. ” An aunt ill, I suppose ? 

Bessel, you have an unlimited 
amount of aunts.” 

“ This time, Herr Major,” said the 
other, " it is a friend of mine, who 
is in great distress.” 

This was amazingly true. The 
major looked at his servant from 
head to foot. Stakoff never moved 
a muscle in his face. His counte¬ 
nance was stolid, expressionless ; for 
all that, his anxiety was extreme, 
since without a pass signed by Major 
von Schelhom he would not be able 
to leave the Fort. 

The officer did not answer for some 
moments; and during those moments 
it was all Stakoff could do to contain 
himself, and the life of the Grand 
Duke Paul Nicholas of Irben hung 
upon a thread. 

” All right,” said Von Schelhom, at 
last. ” You can go, but you must call 
me at daybreak whatever happens. 

If you are late, you shall never have 
another pass again.” 

Stakoff saluted, thanked his officer, and then produced 
the pass, which the major signed. With this in his posses¬ 
sion, the man went out, but he did not go straight to the 
gate. Instead, he entered one of the huts in the quadrangle, 
where he found a man sound asleep, wrapped in blankets, 
lying on the floor. This man he kicked, not hard, but 
sufficiently to wake him up. 

“ Wilhelm,” said he, ” I want the keys of your workshop.” 

“ What for ? ” mumbled the man. 

*' To open the door, you fool.” 

” Wilhelm ” said nothing, but groping under his pillow, 
which consisted of a kit-bag, stuffed with straw, he pro¬ 
duced a bunch of keys. 

” Bring them back,” said he. ” There will be trouble 
if you lose them.” 

” You shall have them back in five minutes,” answered 
Stakoff, who left the hut in haste. 

Five minutes later he reappeared. In one pocket he 
carried a hammer, in the other a large steel file. Outside 
the hut he had deposited a small pickaxe, which, whilst in 
the engineer’s shop, he had decided would suit his purpose 
better than an entrenching tool. 

Wilhelm was too sleepy to ask any questions. The 
major’s servant was always going to the shop for tools. 
Stakoff was a bit of a carpenter. He carried out all the 
necessary repairs in the officers' quarters ; he had put up 
Von Schelhom’s bookcases ; he mended tables and chairs. 

Wilhelm accepted the keys with a grunt, replaced them 


under his pillow, turned over on his side, and a moment 
later was snoring. 

Stakoff crossed the courtyard to the gate. He looked up 
at the sky ; as we know, it was a dark night. It was then 
nearly ten o’clock. 

On being challenged by the sentry, he gave the counter¬ 
sign, and was told to enter the guard-room to have his pass 
examined. He was relieved to see that all the guard 
were asleep, with the exception of the sergeant and old 
Freiberg, who was evidently next for sentry, for he was 
buckling on his equipment. This was a stroke of luck; 
and Stakoff had no cause to grumble at the fact that 
Freiberg was known to be a little deaf. 

The sergeant of the guard unlocked the gate. Stakoff 
passed through, and proceeded some distance down the 
road that led towards the city. He had not gone far, 
however, when he turned and retraced his steps, this time 
walking as silently as he could upon the grass that fringed 
the roadway. He left the gate on 
his right. It was an iron gate, and 
he could see the sentry being relieved 
under the archway on the other side. 
Old Freiberg stood holding his rifle 
at the port. With a full pack upon 
his back and the enormous corpora¬ 
tion that Nature had ' ordained he 
should carry before him* his side 
view was both comical and circular. 
He resembled a kind of hippopotamus. 

Stakoff went down on hands and 
knees, remaining quite still until the 
sentry had been posted. Then he 
crept stealthily upon his way, until 
he reached the chevaux de frise on 
the outer side of the ditch, im¬ 
mediately opposite the window of 
No. i Cell. 

Freiberg, from under the archway 
on the other side of the gate, could 
not have seen him even had it 
been broad daylight, for the gate was 
situated at the apex of an obtuse 
salient angle. None the less, Stakoff 
was obliged to exercise the greatest 
caution, for the night was still, and 
it was within the bounds of possibility 
that even old Freiberg might hear 
him. He began to climb over the 
chevaux de frise. This was a difficult 
as well as a dangerous operation, and was made none the 
easier by the fact that he was obliged to hold his pickaxe 
between his teeth. 

He had managed to negotiate the first row of spikes, and 
was about to tackle the second, when his attention was 
attracted by a sound that came from immediately behind 
him. 

He crouched as low as he could, held his breath, and 
listened. For some seconds he heard nothing, and then 
the sound was repeated. It was a squelching sound—the 
sound of boots “ cheeping ” in the mud. To his consterna¬ 
tion, Stakoff remembered that on the right-hand side of 
the road, as you left the gateway of the Fort, there was 
an old pond, which as a rule dried during the summer, and 
there was no longer any doubt in his mind that someone 
was approaching in his direction. 

Without undue haste, as silently as possible, he climbed 
back again, and lay flat on his face in the grass. For 
a long time he heard nothing further, though he strained 
his ears to catch the slightest sound. He was beginning 
to wonder if he had not been mistaken, when in the little 
light there was, he observed a dark shadow moving 
slowly, not twenty yards away. This shadow mignt 
have been an animal or a man. It was impossible to 
say. 

Stakoff waited. He was prepared for any emergency. 
He had a loaded revolver in his pocket, but for obvious 
reasons he could not use it. If it came to a fight, he was 


Scorn! 


1b 


E has a scorn for all the meaner 
ways 

Of life—those petty shifts and shams 
and lies 

Which creep, sometimes, into our every- 
days 

And blur the clearness, keenness of 
our eyes 1 

He has a scorn for all the words that tell 
Atmoat the troth ; or bear the biting 
stings 

Of spite ;—his ears are open to the swell 
Of that vast music noble purpose 
brings. 

He has a scorn for selfish deeds of 
wrong 

Making earth harder for the burden- 
prest: 

And with a lilt of hope, a hero-song. 
Lives out his creed of love for all 
that’s best 1 

LILLIAN GARD. 
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resolved to use his hammer. 

And the work would have to 
be done with a single blow, or 
else his opponent would let out 
a shout, which would at once 
alarm the guard. 

Stakoff had made up his 
mind ; he was fully prepared to 
act with relentless promptitude, 
when he became startled by 
the fact that the shadow had 
mysteriously disappeared. 

Search where he might in the 
semi-darkness, he could find no 
trace of the intruder. Every¬ 
where the night was silent, 
except for an occasional and 
husky cough, which came from 
Freiberg under the archway. 

The clocks of Konigsberg were 
also striking faintly in the 
distance. 

Stakoff smelt danger; and 
he knew danger of old. He 
suspected that possibly he had 
been seen, or else heard. He 
was a man whose instincts 
seldom failed him, and he was 
possessed of a kind of vague 
impression that he himself was 
being stalked. 

Flat upon his face, he wrig¬ 
gled through the grass, aftei 
the manner of a snake. It was 
his idea to scout in a semicircle, 
so that he should 
have the light of 
the archway between 
him and his mys¬ 
terious opponent. 

He had travelled 
some distance thus 
—possibly thirty 
yards—when he 
fancied that he had 
heard a sound quite 
close to him. a sound 
that was suspiciously 
like deep and regular 
breathing. 

He craned 
his neck a 
little, in 
order to 
listen the 
better. And, 
a second 
after, a 
weight de- 
s c e n d e d 
upon him 
with a thud, 
and he found 
himself pin¬ 
ned to the 
ground, and 
two strong hands closed upon his throat. 

He struggled desperately. He was a strong man, but 
found himself in the power of one stronger than himself, 
who, moreover, had taken him completely by surprise. He 
realised that he was slowly being strangled to death. 
Hl wa > unable to breathe ; he could not even choke ; he was 
conscious of the fact that he was gradually becoming black 
in the face. 

Both hands of his adversary were still fastened upon his 
throat, which felt as if it were encompassed by a ring of 
steel. For all that, he was powerless to use his own arms, 


V>.. 

upon which, lying helpless at 
his sides, his opponent was 
kneeling with all his weight. 
Neither could he kick out with 
his legs. And even had he been 
able to use his voice, he was in 
no position to call for help. 
He was lost for a certainty if 
the sounds of the struggle were 
overheard by old Freiberg at 
the gate. 

And almost the most amaz¬ 
ing part of this grim and 
desperate struggle was the ab¬ 
solute silence in which it 
was ' maintained throughout. 
Stakoff’s adversary neither 
spoke nor cried out; he ap¬ 
peared to be endeavouring to 
restrain, so far as was possible, 
the naturally heavy breatliing 
of one who is short of breath. 

On a sudden, Stakoff fell 
back, limp in every limb. He 
had not yet lost consciousness, 
though he was near to it. The 
darkness had become filled with 
many brilliant colours that 
revolved, changed, formed 
strange, fantastic shapes, and 
disappeared. It was as if the 
faint stars, from far above him 
through haze of night, had 
swung downward in a body, 
like a cloud of fire-flies, and 
had suddenly united in a single 
glowing disc of burning fire, 
.vhich flickered and went out. 

He could not mistake these 
signs. He. too, was going out, 
like the colours and the lights. 
Presently, he would lose con¬ 
sciousness ; and then he would 
die—strangled like a hen. 

One chance of escape re¬ 
mained to him—to Jeign death; 
and that he was resolved to do. 
He fell back, gave up all show 
and offer of resistance, and lay 
quite still and motionless, as if 
life had already left him. 

Gently, gradually, the two 
strong hands released his 
throat, the pressure on his 
arms relaxed. Still, he did not 
move. He desired to gasp for 
breath ; but, with a strength of 
mind that was little short of 
superhuman, he refrained from 
doing so, breathing slowly and 
silently through parted lips. 
The man upon his chest moved, 
and half sat up ; and then, for 
the first time, spoke to him¬ 
self—in a whisper. Stakoff 
caught the words, and was 
astonished beyond belief to hear that they were English. 

" Thank Heaven I ” 

Andrei Petrovitch spoke two languages as if each were 
a mother tongue—Russian and German. He knew some 
French, too ; but this language he could read better than 
speak. Of English he knew a little—as much as he had 
picked up from English sailors in Russian and German 
seaport towns. 

He was quick to think. His opponent, who believed 
himself alone, who had uttered an exclamation of gratitude 
at having concluded (as he thought) an exceedingly grim 
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and ugly business, had evidently spoken in his native 
tongue. Stakoff saw hope, like a ray of sunshine in a fog. 

44 English ? " he asked. “ You—English ? ” 

Hardly had the words left his lips when he was gripped 
again as in a vice ; a hand closed upon his mouth. Then 
a voice whispered in his ear, and the words were English still: 

44 Cry out for help, and you die 1 " 

Stakoff understood this. He lay for a few moments 
thinking about it, making no attempt either at resistance 
or escape. The Englishman—whoever he was—was clearly 
just as anxious to avoid the guard as was Stakoff himself. 
This was a good omen; tilings might not prove to be as 
serious as they had seemed. His throat was released again. 

44 English," said he, " my friend." 

There followed a pause. The Englishman was peering into 
his face. He lay quite still, and laughed softly to himself. 

44 I think," he said, 44 there has been some mistake." 

44 Who are you ? A Prussian soldier ? " 

“ No." Stakoff hesitated a moment, and then resolved 
to take the bull by the horns. The matter had to be settled 
one way or the other, with as little delay as possible. At 
daybreak the Grand Duke of Irben was to be shot— 
without trial, without question, as an example to all spies. 
“ I am a Russian," said he; " a spy." 

He felt the Englishman seize him by an arm. 

" Your name ? What is your name ? " 

" Andrei Petrovitch Stakoff." 

At that, as if these common Russian names were a kind of 
countersign, the Englishman rose from Stakoff’s chest, and 
lifted the man's head in the bend of his arm. 

" And to think I nearly killed you 1 " he exclaimed. " I 
have come here for news of the Grand Duke Paul of Irben." 

Stakoff raised himself a little, and pointed in the direction 
of the Fort. 

44 There," said he. 44 He is captured and imprisoned. 
He is to be shot at dawn." 

- Shot! " 

" Therefore," Stakoff went on, " he must be saved to¬ 
night. That is what I was here for when you flung youself 


upon me, and nearly ruined all things by choking me to 
death. Now I have told you everything. And who are you ? " 

" My name is Rashleigh. I am an Englishman and the 
Grand Duke’s friend. We came together to Konigsberg." 

44 Then," said the Russian, 44 we are comrades and not 
enemies." 

Rashleigh bent over the still prostrate figure at his side. 

44 Are you better now ? " he asked. 

44 Much better," said the other ; " but I shall take some 
minutes to recover. My word, but you were like a wild 
cat ; you were on me before I had time to move a hand." 

“ It was all a mistake," said Rashleigh, " which might 
have ended fatally for all of us I Indeed, it would be 
ludicrous were it not that so much is trembling in the 
scales. Can you really let him out ? " 

44 I can try," said Stakoff. " I have confidence in myself. 
You, however, will be able to help me. There is much for 
us to do." 

He lay back upon the grass and closed his eyes, as if he 
was going to sleep. 

" I intend to sleep," said he, 44 for fifteen minutes only. 
At the end of that time do not fail to wake me up." 

A moment later, Rashleigh, bending forward, discovered 
to his amazement that the man really was asleep. After 
the severe shaking up Stakoff had received, complete rest 
was undoubtedly necessary ; but it was surely a singular 
personality who at such a moment, under such conditions, 
could fall asleep at all. 

Rashleigh, sitting motionless and still in the long, dew¬ 
laden grass, waited in suspense for the prescribed quarter 
of an hour. It was not light enough for him to read the 
face of his wrist-watch ; he was obliged to judge the time. 
And whilst he waited he took stock of his surroundings. 

He could just discern the dark outline of the Fort— 
blacker than the night. Somewhere overhead a flag 
fluttered and flapped in the wind. He could hear the 
footsteps of the sentry pacing to and fro under the archway 
beyond the gate. And far in the distance were sounding 
the clocks of Konigsberg. It was eleven of the night. 


chapter xx. 

THE ESCAPE. 


took hold of Stakoff and 
shook him lightly. The man 
had been fast asleep, but 
he woke immediately in full 
possession of his senses. 

44 Come," he whispered, in 
his quaint, broken English. 
44 Come, there is no time to 
lose." 

Together they crawled 
through the long grass, 
until they came to the 
chevaux de frise alongside the 
ditch. Assisted by Rashleigh, Stakoff clambered over and 
dropped lightly to the bottom of the ditch, where, a 
moment later, he was joined by his companion. 

Rashleigh held Stakoff’s pickaxe, whilst the Russian 
ascended the opposite slope, where he grasped the chevaux 
de frise affixed to the berm ; and a moment later Stakoff 
was at work. 

He worked quickly and as noiselessly as possible. Rash¬ 
leigh, waiting at the bottom of the ditch, some twenty feet 
below him, could hear the sharp point of his pick, rapping 
continuously at the concrete around the cell window 
in which the iron bars were embedded. From time to 
time, little showers of mortar, like petty avalanches, shot 
down the smooth slope of the ditch. 

The suspense that Rashleigh endured was intense. 
Everything—time and sound—seemed magnified. Seconds 
passed like minutes, minutes like hours ; a whole hour 
was an eternity. It was as if the sound of the restless 
pick, the occasional grating of the file, the smart taps of 


Stakoff’s hammer, were like minute guns. It seemed 
impossible to Rashleigh that the sentry at the gate could 
fail to give the alarm. 

At last, the young Englishman felt that he could suffer 
the ordeal no longer. Placing a hand to his mouth, he 
whispered, loud enough for Stakoff to hear. 

44 Have you nearly finished ? " he asked. 

44 Nearly. Another five minutes—and I think the bars 
will come." 

Can you speak to him ? " 

44 No. There is thick glass. But he knows that it 
is I, Andrei Petrovitch, who comes to his rescue." 

There was silence a moment ; and then, far in the 
distance, the clocks of Konigsberg struck midnight, and 
near at hand, in the guard-room, a big clock tolled out 
twelve reverberating, solemn strokes. 

Almost immediately, they heard footsteps under the 
archway by the gate. They heard an order given in a 
deep, guttural voice, the tapping of rifle butts upon the 
flagstones, and the click of Prussian heels. The sentry 
was about to be relieved. 

44 Old Freiberg comes off duty," muttered Stakoff to 
himself. 44 Another ten minutes was all I prayed for. 
Kiihler, who relieves him, has ears like a wolf." 

Then he crossed himself, prayed silently a moment, 
and went on with his work in feverish haste, knowing 
full well that whilst men were moving under the 
archway there was small chance of his presence being 
discovered. 

Presently, however, all was silent again, and he was 
obliged to work slowly and cautiously. He stopped fre¬ 
quently to listen. If the sentry was standing still, he 
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worked almost noiselessly, merely scraping the concrete 
and testing the strength of the bars. But if, on the other 
hand, Kuhler was pacing to and fro, so that the sound 
of his own footsteps echoed under the archway, then 
Stakoff worked furiously, with a will, until the perspiration 
stood in beads upon his forehead. 

After a period of time which might have been anything 
between ten and twenty minutes, Stakoff looked down at 
Rashleigh. 

" The bars are loose/' he whispered. 

“ You can wrench them out ? ” 

” Yes,” said the Russian. ” And that is going to be the 
most dangerous part of the business. It cannot be done 
in silence.” 

*' What do you wish me to do ? ” asked Rashleigh. 

•• Climb up,” said Stakoff. ” I shall want you here.” 

Rashleigh obeyed, and a moment later found himself 
seated between the sharp-pointed rails of the chevaux 
de frise by the side of Andrei Petrovitch. At that moment, 
as if curious to witness some excitement or calamity, the 
rising moon appeared from behind a bank of clouds, and 
illumined the rugged outline of the Fort. 

By its pale light Rashleigh was able to see quite clearly 
the small, square window of the cell barred by a solid 
cross of iron. And at the end of each bar there was a 
gap in the cement, where Stakoff’s pickaxe had eaten 
down to the iron. 

" It will come ?” asked Rashleigh. 

*' Aye,” said the other, for he had heard English sailors 
speak. " Aye, aye ; it will come. I will pull with all 
my strength. I want you to try and catch the window 
in your hands. If it falls the glass will be shattered— 
thick as it is—and we shall be discovered.” 

At that he listened, with an ear turned towards the 
gateway. Kfihler was pacing to and fro. 

Stakoff decided to act. In a situation such as this 
there is no room for hesitation. He seized each end of the 
horizontal bar, grasping the iron where he had hollowed 
out the concrete. Then, with all his strength and weight, 
he wrenched backward—not once, but three times. 

The third time the entire concern gave way. The whole 
window, in its iron frame, swung forward, as a door opens 
on its hinges. With a quick movement, Stakoff thrust 
a hand through the opening, and, grasping the stonework 
in the nick of time, saved himself from falling. Had he 
gone over backward, he would have fallen upon the sharp- 
pointed chevaux de frise, and could not have escaped with 
his life. But, in saving himself from inevitable destruction, 
he was obliged to let go his hold of the heavy window, the 
full weight of which struck Bill Rashleigh on the chest. 

Raslileigh had a firm foothold. He 
had established himself in the upper 
angle of the chevaux de frise. and if 
by any chance he lost his balance he 
would fall between the spikes. For 
all that he was prepared, the weight 
of the window took him by surprise. 

He had expected it to fall down upon 
him like a trap-door, descending 
broadside on ; but the thing slewed 
round, so that when he tried to grasp 
it, his arms closed on air. As for the 
window, it struck the central rail of 
the chevaux de frise with a loud, clash¬ 
ing sound, and thence bounded off 
upon the concrete slope of the ditch, 
where the glass was shattered into 
fragments. 

For a moment, a few breathless 
seconds, both remained quite motion¬ 
less, waiting in horrible suspense to 
see what next would happen. After 
the uproar of the falling window, the 
silence seemed intense. To Raslileigh 
it was as if his heart had ceased to beat. 


Then, with shocking suddenness, a loud voice rang out 
from under the archway—a deep voice, in the guttural 
German language : ” Guard, turn out ! ” 

” Come,” cried Stakoff ; and as the word left his lips 
he leaned half his body through the aperture where the 
window had been, and bodily dragged forth the Grand 
Duke, whom he held under the arms. 

A moment later, Irben was seized by his old school 
friend, who set him down upon his feet in the angle of the 
chevaux de frise upon the berm. 

'* The guard is warned ? ” asked Irben, turning to Andrei 
Petrovitch. 

” Yes, little father. It has come to a race for life.” 

So saying, Stakoff jumped feet foremost to the bottom 
of the ditch. 

He was followed almost immediately by the Grand Duke 
and Rashleigh. Thence they swarmed up the opposite 
slope, clambered with difficulty over the second line of 
chevaux de frise, and at last found themselves at the top 
of the glacis. 

From this position they could see the gate, and the 
sight that they beheld was sufficiently alarming. Even 
then the men of the guard were hurrying from the guard - 
room, buckling on their equipment, their rifles in their 
hands. The sergeant of the guard was at once shouting 
orders and fumbling with the great key that opened the 
gate of the Fort. 

Led by Stakoff, the fugitives made off with what haste 
they could, running upon the grass, in the direction of 
open country. 

There is little question they would have escaped—for 
they were all young and good runners, whereas the men 
of the guard were middle-aged, short of breath, and heavily 
loaded with their arms and equipment—had it not been 
that at that moment a calamity occurred. From one of 
the embrasures of the Fort a searchlight shot into the 
darkness like the blade of a colossal swor I that swept the 
surrounding country, from west to east and east to west, 
making the hillside light as day. 

Irben and his companions flung themselves down flat 
upon their faces, and lay quiet as hares. Time and again 
the searchlight passed over them, and those were moments 
of intense anxiety. Each time it was as if the dazzling 
brightness stabbed them, penetrated them, scorched them 
like living fire. They could see the men of the guard 
hastening down the road. They could hear others moving 
hither and thither within the Fort. They could hear Von 
Schelhorn’s voice ; he was shouting like a maniac, and was 
apparently almost inarticulate with rage. 

And then the searchlight found them. The great, roam¬ 
ing shaft came to rest upon the very 
spot where they were lying, so that it 
was as if they were floating in the 
midst of a pool of light. 

” They've found us out! ” cried 
Rashleigh. 

” We must run for it,” said Irben, 
springing to his feet. 

Rashleigh and Stakoff followed his 
example; and as they did so a 
sharp rattle of musketry, like newly- 
lighted firewood, sounded from the 
walls of the Fort, and a score of 
bullets came whistling past, to bury 
themselves with a peculiar ” flipping " 
noise in the soft ground at their feet. 
At the same time a loud Prussian cheer 
came from the direction of the gate, 
whereat the men of the guard, who by 
now were some distance down the road, 
turned on their own tracks and made 
straight towards the fugitives. 

Bill Raslileigh caught his breath. 

” Between two fires l ” he exclaimed. 
" There's no loophole of escape 1 ” 



{To be continued.) 
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Exploring our Inland Waterways. 

'Mr. P. Bonthron tells about his 2000 Miles of Cruising on 
the Canals and Rivers of Great Britain. 

By RA 1 MJND RA 1 FE. 




C AN anybody imagine a more 
agreeable method of spend¬ 
ing holidays than to go 
exploring the canals and 
rivers of one’s native land ? As we 
are aware, to explore is to search 
and examine, to probe into the more 
or less unknown, which of itself is 
ffieer joy to any person blessed 
with the Britisher’s love of dis¬ 
covery. Most of us, too, are fond 
of boating; we revel in an open-air 
life, can appreciate beautiful country 
surroundings, and, liking to come 
and go as we please, are relieved to 
escape from the tyranny of the 
time-table. Well, the exploration 
of our canals and rivers offers not 
only all these advantages brought 
together at once, but—as with 
expert assistance I shall proceed to 
show—it presents plenty of other 
desirable points to make up a truly 
entrancing programme. 

Not long since a complimentary notice appeared in 
the pages of the ” B.O.P.” of a book entitled “ My 
Holidays on Inland Waterways,” written by Mr. P. Bon¬ 
thron, and published by Messrs. Tl omas Murby & Co. 
Mr. Peter Bonthron, its author, is an active member of the 
British Motor-Boat Club, and, if only on the evidence of the 
volume in question, is a very keen motor-boat enthusiast 
indeed. But he is something more. In duly qualified 
circles it is currently reported that there are only about 
haLf a dozeq living men who can profess exhaustive 
acquaintance with the canals of Great Britain. And of 
these men, as I have been advised by those competent to 
judge, Mr. Bonthron can claim to be the best in¬ 
formed. It was, therefore, in the knowledge of having surely 
chosen the very best authority on this particular 
topic that I went to Mr. Bonthron in his City 
office and asked him to tell the readers of the 
" B.O.P.” something about his motor-boating 
and pleasure-skiff voyaging adventures. And 
that gentleman’s instant and most cordially 
afforded response I will now proceed to 
particularise. 

” For the last twenty-five years,” said 
Mr. Bonthron, with a most contented smile 
at the happy reminiscence, “ I have spent my 
holidays on our inland waterways. The list of 
my principal cruises is, perhaps, rather a long 
one, but inclusion of it here will, I think, be 
warranted by the fact that it shows how much 
ground, or, rather, how much water, can be 
covered by the delightful method which we 
are about to consider. Here is the list of those 
thirty cruises:— 


3. The Stratford-on-Avon Canal, 
the Warwick and Birming¬ 
ham Canal, the Warwick & 
Napton Canal, the Oxford 
Canal, the River Thames to 
Chertsey. 

4. The Regent's, the Paddington, 
the Grand Junction, and the 
Slough Canals. 

5. Round the Grand Junction 
and Oxford Canals. 

6. The Rivers Lea and Stort. 

7. The Grand Surrey Canal. 

8. The River Medway. 

9. The Woking, Aldershot, and 
Basingstoke Canal. 

10. The Rivers Rother and Arun. 

11. The Source of the Thames. 

12. The River Cherwell. 

13. The Great Stour. 

The Rivers Avon and Severn. 
The Kennet and Avon 
Canal. 

16. The Great Ouse. 

17. The River Cam. 

18. Leicestershire Waterways. 

19. The River Wye. 

20. The Grantham Canal. 

21. The River Nene. 

22. The River With am. 

23. The Fossdyke Canal. 

24. Edinburgh to the Clyde, by the Union Canal. 

25 The Forth and Clyde Canal. 

26. The Caledonian Canal. 

27. The Grand Military Canal. 

28. The Norfolk Broads. 

29. Canvey Island. 

30. The Upper Severn. 


Coming down the Oxford Canal. 

Mr. Bonthron is seen holding the tiller. 


1. The River Thames, from Chertsey to 

Lee blade. 

2. The Thames and Severn, the Stroudwater, 

the Gloucester and Berkeley Canals, the 
River Severn, and the Worcester and 
Birmingham Canal. 


The “ Balgonie ” on the Waterway. 
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" Yes, there they all are, amounting to some 2000 miles 
of canal exploration by motor-boat and pleasure skiff. 
Given favourable weather, canal exploring is an ideal 
pastime. You pass through lovely and constantly varying 
scenery, with beautiful panoramas unfolded for you at 
intervals, and always the charm of unfamiliar views. 
These waterways are geographically interesting, as they 
lead through practically unknown country and are left 
quite alone by the tourist. Often you will not meet a 
living soul for miles. Even when exploring the Medway 
from Chatham to Tonbridge we had the river nearly 
all to ourselves—on a Bank Holiday, too ! A dozen 
boats or so were all we encountered on the upper 
reaches. 

“ Our motor-boat * Balgonie ' was in many instances 
the pioneer craft of her kind on the canals. She measures 
27 ft. by 6 ft. 3 ins., with a draught of 2 ft. 9 ins. aft, which 
latter is about the most that one can safely rely upon 
for such trips. The engine is 8 h.p. For the exploration 
of the more shallow waterways we employed a rowing 
and sailing boat, my usual method being to order one in 
advance from Salters, of Folly Bridge, Oxford, who will 
send a skiff anywhere 
by rail to meet one. 

And now, not for¬ 
getting some of our 
adventures, let me 
try and think of some 
extracts from my 
log. 

“ Canal tunnels ! 

They are decidedly 
curious. Crick tun¬ 
nel, near Watford, is 
three-quarters of a 
mile in length. In a 
double-sculling skiff, 
by the aid of paddles 
and an electric torch 
to lighten our way, 
we got through in 
half an hour. Mid¬ 
way in the tunnel we 
encountered a barge, 
the man poling his 
way along, a business 
that would occupy 
him for an hour. This being a roomy tunnel, it 
permits two barges to easily pass each other. 

When there is scorching weather outside, the coolness 
within a canal tunnel is delightful. On the Regent's 
Canal there are two tunnels quite near to the city of 
London. The first one is at the City Road, and is about 
three-quarters of a mile long. Travelling every two hours, 
a specially-constructed steam barge works the traffic 
through it. In our launch we preferred our own motive 
power, and the passage took twenty minutes. We also 
motored through the second, Edgware Road, tunnel. 
This is a quarter of a mile long, but barges on ahead caused 
us to occupy half an hour for the journey. 

“ The barges are chiefly towed by horses, but at the 
latter tunnel these are unhitched, and the method ol 
propulsion is, as a rule, by what is known as ‘ legging.’ 
This means that the men propel the craft by working 
their legs along the sides of the tunnel. Grey well tunnel, 
on the Woking, Aldershot, and Basingstoke Canal, is 
three-quarters of a mile long, and the bargemen, in navi¬ 
gating their craft through, have to lie on their backs and 
‘ tread ' their way from the ceiling. The water in this tunnel 
is as clear as crystal, for on either side there are many 
natural springs. It is one of the chief sources from which 
the canal derives its supply of water. Exploring this 
canal by skiff, the time taken in paddling through spring- 
prolific Grey well tunnel was exactly twenty minutes, 
and it was a piece of work that our party enjoyed 
thoroughly. 

“ bapp^rton tunnel, on the Thames and Severn Canal, 


is cne of the longest in England, measuring two and a 
quarter miles. There is a wire running along its side, 
and by the aid of boat-hooks one can work a boat through 
it. The Savernake is the only tunnel on the Rennet and 
Avon Canal, and though it is more than 500 yards long, in 
going through it you can always see the other end quite 
plainly. 

“As you will understand, locks are familiar objects of 
these inland waterways, and a considerable part of his 
time the voyager has to spend in getting through them. 
I could. I assure you, write quite a bulky volume solely 
on the subject of locks. From Earith Bridge Lock to 
Denver Sluice, on the Great Ouse, there is one of the 
longest stretches of water without locks, the distance being 
forty-five miles. On the Fossdyke or Lincoln Fosse Canal 
there is only one lock. It is at the junction with the 
River Trent, where a pumping station has been built for 
pumping the river water into the canal, when required. 
Near to Walbridge Stroud, on the Thames and Severn 
Canal, there are twenty-eight locks within a distance of 
seven miles. At Devizes, Wilts, however, the Rennet 
and Avon Canal literally goes one better than that, and 

in a limit of consider¬ 
ably less space, for 
there is a flight of 
no fewer than twenty- 
nine locks within a 
distance of two and 
a half miles. It is a 
sight that well repays 
the trouble of seeking 
to view it. 

" I must admit, 
though, that on our 
five days* 100-mile 
exploration of the 
Rennet and Avon 
Canal we dodged the 
doubtful delights of 
actually going through 
the Devizes locks. 
Instead, we had the 
boat put on a trolly 
and drawn up the hiil 
to the top lock by a 
donkey, all our crew 
helping - him like 
brothers. During our ten days' trip round the canals 
from the Thames to Birmingham we had a truly great 
time amongst the locks. To begin with, we had forty- 
four locks on the Thames and Severn—which canal, 
by the way, is now closed to navigation—and, to 
finish up with, twenty-two locks in thirteen miles before 
reaching Stoke Prior, followed by thirty-six locks in twelve 
miles after leaving that place. Of course, there is, as one 
may say, some element of luck in getting through locks. If 
there is another craft on ahead of you the locks will be 
against you. And some of them take a terribly long time 
in filling. 

“ He who would explore canals must necessarily be a 
person possessed of patience, and not one to whom reason¬ 
able delays are irksome. One of the chief charms of the 
pastime is its tranquillity. Often enough, the locks 
provide pleasure rather than toil, for the business of getting 
through them varies the routine. When your good ship 
is a motor-boat her progress is fully enjoyable. But 
afloat in a more humble skiff you can vary your method 
of progression by sculling and then towing, and by sailing 
your boat when a favourable breeze is blowing. The 
exploration of our inland waterways by rowing-boat 
would be an instructive pastime congenial to most boys. 
Needless to say, such a crew would require to be expert 
watermen, fellows who had served their pleasurable 
apprenticeship to Old Father Thames, and that, perchance 
and very properly, somewhere round and about Henley. 

“ Speaking of our noble River Thames, 1 may tell you 
that having navigated that stream and all its tributaries 
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1 and creeks fro n Cricklade, Wilts, likewise from Cheltenham, 
to theNore (for the Thames has, really, two sources). I com¬ 
pleted the process by exploring the unnavigable portion ten 
miles up stream to the source of the river at Trewsbury 
Mead, near Cirencester. There, after 
some difficulty, our party, keen on the 
quest, discovered the big ash-tree, partly 
festooned with ivy, at Thames Head, 
and having the letters * T.H.’ with the 
King’s arrow cut into its bark. It was 
an expedition that we all much relished, 
and having achieved it I felt that I 
knew Father Thames very well indeed. 

“ Cruise No. io, above mentioned, 
was a run of nearly forty miles from 
Midhurst on the Rother to Littlehampton 
on the Arun. On the way we came upon 
a swan with his mate and cygnets, and 
so scared him that he hurriedly left 
his family and ploughed along ahead of 
us for fully two miles. Time after time 
we tried to stay his progress, but it was 
only when he had become exhausted that 
he gave up the effort, and we passed 
him. 

" The lock-keepers on the canals are 
a good class of men, kindly and obliging, 
and most of them much interested in the 
visit of a motor-boat. Plenty of them 
have seen long service, having been 
in their present employment from 
twenty to forty years. The canal boatmen, too, arc 
most interesting fellows, with friendly feelings towards 
those who may be termed amateur users of their water¬ 
ways. Many a chat we had with them, and sometimes 
visited the tiny little cabins in which they and their families 
reside afloat. A large proportion of these people are of 
gipsy descent. From Edinburgh to the Clyde on the 
Union Canal we voyaged in a boat white painted. Being 
delayed, we had to finish our first day's trip in the dark, 
and, assisted by the breeze, proceeded under sail. Nearing 
Linlithgow we met a barge being towed, and, startled by 
the approach of our ghostly craft, the horse turned tail 
and bolted. After some trouble we managed to pass, 
and then there followed us into the night the canal boat¬ 
man’s shouted inquiry of— 

' Are theer ony mair o’ ye cornin'? * 

“ Weeds sometimes prove to be troublesome to a motor- 
boat navigating the canals. Some of the canals are in 
parts exceedingly weedy. If there are weeds on the 
propeller the wisest plan is to stop, because to proceed 
with the propeller so clogged is only to court the straining 


of the engines. Sometimes there are patches of weed in 
the tunnels. A weed-guard can be fitted to the pro¬ 
peller. Whether your craft for inland waterway exploration 
be a motor-boat or a skiff, she should be manned by an 
ample crew. That enables you to 
dodge drudgery, and ensures that no one 
sliall become jaded by his task. 

“ At the present time, in particular, 
every British boy, I am sure, is specially 
interested in the future welfare of his 
native land. To many a thinking lad 
who turns his attention to our canals 
the mental inquiry may occur: Why 
are not these now quiet and often 
neglected waterways more used for 
traffic ? From my knowledge of the 
canals I will endeavour to furnish our 
young friends with an answer. Canal 
development would be advisable where 
there are such industries as collieries, 
brickfields, or quarries. Also, within, 
say, fifty miles of a seaport town so as to 
avoid heavy dock and landing-dues on 
goods. Beyond those advantages diffi¬ 
culties would arise, the chief of them 
being water supply for the canal. In 
that respect countries like Holland and 
Germany are better off than ourselves; 
and where water has to be utilised by 
artificial means, such as pumping and 
so forth, the expense is great. As a 
rule, too, our English canals do not pass through important 
towns able to furnish plenty of water-borne traffic. That, 
in as few words as possible, presents to your readers the 
purely business aspect that is against the canals. Rail¬ 
way competition and motor traction by road is the rivalry 
that restrains them. 

“ Some of our canals may be said to be solely commercial 
waterways—the Grand Surrey Canal, for instance, which, 
starting from the Surrey Commercial Docks, runs four and 
a half miles to Camberwell, and is the only canal on the 
south side of the Lower Thames. Enormous quantities 
of goods pass along to the wharves that line its banks, 
and there is a half-mile branch to Peckham. No rowing- 
boats are met with on this business canal, and there is 
even a five-pound fine for bathing 1 

“ As another change from canal exploration in the country. 
Cruise No. 4 is worthy of mention, 4 Round London by 
Motor-boat.' It provided a circular tour of a hundred 
miles along the River Thames and the Regent’s, Paddington, 
Grand Junction and Slough Canals. The Regent's Canal, 
entered from the Thames at Limehouse, passes through 
the very heart of London, yet from it you can 
traverse nearly every waterway in England. 
This very interesting and novel canal trip 
occupied six days, during which we passed 
thirty-five locks. To put it that way, I may 
state that my record for lock work was made 
during Cruise No. 3, as above enumerated, from 
Birmingham to Chertsey through the lovely 
Oxford Canal. In one day’s run of twenty-five 
miles our motor-boat passed through no 
fewer than sixty-six locks constituting, no doubt, 
a record. We engaged a lock-opener to travel 
with us. He was a gallant old soldier, possessed 
of two war medals. I might mention that 
when canoes are used on the canals the lock 
difficulty can be avoided by lifting the canoe over 
the locks. In that way, also, the expense for 
dues is lessened,” 

In our illustration that shows the motor- 
boat " Coming down the Oxford Canal” Mr. 
Bonthron himself is seen seated with his left 
hand upon the tiller. Each of the photo¬ 
graphs here reproduced is taken from that 
gentleman’s book, previously referred to, a 
volume that should be carefully studied by 




The Thames Head Tree. 
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one, and it opened one’s eyes to the beauties and 
pleasures one can have on other rivers far away from the 
dear old Thames we appreciate so much. The geo¬ 
graphical interest is great, while the con¬ 
tinual change to new scenery is refreshing, 
leaving memories that are never obliterated. 
This is one of the particular benefits in such 
excursions. There is so much to look back 
on afterwards, with the covering of so much 
ground, and with so many things of interest 
at the different places as one travels 
along. 

“ In canal travelling one passes through 
lovely Country that it is the lot of very 
few people to take advantage of. The great 
charm is that one is far from the beaten 
track, and human beings are few and far 
between. The adjacent country generally is 
conspicuous by the absence of population 
for miles around. One is practically beyond 
the bounds of civilisation, and yet still 
within hail of large towns. The ever- 
changing scenery keeps one alive all the 
way. 

“ I was rather surprised in several places 
to learn that, with the exception of a few 
private launches on the canal, we were 
said to be the first pleasure craft to pass 
through. To do these canal journeys, it is 
advisable to go as early in the season as 
possible, to avoid the weeds; and to study the time 
when the moon is full, in case of any delays which 
might necessitate late work. 

“ A small portable motor-engine, made adjustable for 
fixing to row-boats, could be utilised for canal travelling 
to advantage." 


all inland waterway explorers, prospective or otherwise. 
My chat with its author convinced me that in his unstinted 
enthusiasm for canal exploration he is capable of con- 


Canal Locks near Devizes* 

verting almost anyone into being a devotee of its delights. 
Happy those who have the chance to become so, for there 
are few more enjoyable ways of spending a holiday. With 
an extract or two made direct from the book itself I 
will conclude. 

" Our holiday on the Avon and Severn was a satisfactory 



“Dulce et decorum est.” 

By M. F. LAURIE. 


A BOY—just a schoolboy, who wanted to fight for his 
country, 

Wanted, if need be, to die for her,—yet his years 
were too few ; 

Only sixteen—but his heart was the heart of a soldier,— 

He came with the one burning question, “ What can I do ? ” 

And I who am old, too old and too frail for a fighter, 

Who know what it is to long and not to be able to give, 

Told him thus : “ You are young, too young to die for your 
country, 

But she needs you—and thousands of others,—needs you to 
live I 


"Now, w'hile your brothers are dying—for England, for you and 

yours— 

Every one of you schoolboys, in hundreds come forth with 
your vow ; 

Pledge yourselves inwardly, surely, ever to serve Her, 

Work for Her, build for Her,—fight for Her truth even now. 

Sometimes the dying, though hard, takes but a second, 

But the struggle of living takes sometimes the three score and 
ten. 

What will you do with those years lying waiting before you ? 
What will you do for God, your children, your fellow- 
men ? 


Glorious death to die, falling for God and their Country ! 

Honour be theirs—we mourn them with proud, heartfelt tears. 
May their dying teach you to live —it may be obscurely, 

But truly and purely ; fighting for God through the years." 
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Public School Missions. 


By A. B. COOPER. 


XVT. Sedbergh School Mission. 


What “Old Boys” have Done, and are 
still Doing, for their Less Fortunate 
Brothers in Poor Districts. 


L ONDON is so huge, so cosmopolitan as well as 
metropolitan, that it seems to dominate ail the 
other towns and cities however big and important 
they may be, and to draw to itself almost an unfair 
share of the philanthropic energies of Christian folk. Yet 
London is not by any means the only city which has its social 
problems and its lapsed masses, its slums and insanitary 
areas, its aching poverty and desperate need of succour 
and sympathy. 1 have already talked of Public School 
Missions in one or two provincial centres of population in 
this country, and here is another—the great woollen manu¬ 
facturing town of the West Riding of Yorkshire, Bradford. 

The old saying about charity beginning at home is not one 
of which I am fond, or one which I can wholly endorse. 
The charity which begins at home is apt to remain there ; 
no, if charity begins at home it is surely in some one else’s 
home, where a helping hand, a loving word, a much-needed 
gift, is like a shower of rain in a desert place. But there is a 
sense in which this proverb is legitimate enough—the sense 
in which Sedbergh has understood it, namely, that if a 
Public School is to have a Mission then let that Mission 
be “ close home,’* as the Americans say. And that is why 
the Sedbergh Mission is at Bradford, Sedbergh being the 
great school which is to York¬ 
shire what Rossall is to Lan¬ 
cashire. 

It is one of the newest of 
School Missions, dating back 
only to 1907, and it has been 
under the same Superintendent 
from the first, the management 
not of an Old Sedberghian, but 
of an Old Brad ford ian of the 
class, originally, which the 
School wishes to reach and 
elevate ; and it is not a bad idea 
that it should elect to set daily 
before the working lads of a big 
manufacturing town a sort of 
working model of what they 
may hope to become. And 
there can be no doubt that the 
influence and example of this 
well-read, spiritually minded, 
tactful, faithful, untiring Super¬ 
intendent, Mr. W. Westman—a 
man who has won universal 
respect among social workers in 
bradford—has been a great 
asset to the Sedbergh Club, 
which owes much of its success 
to him. He works in the 
factory by day, but he has 
made the welfare of the boys of 
the Sedbergh Mission a labour 
of love, and devotes his whole 
energy outside his working 
hours to them. 


The Club owes its existence in the first place to Dr. C. 
Lowry, the late Head of Sedbergh, and to the Chaplain of 
the School, the Rev. S. C. Sharland. It happened that 
Sir Francis Powell was not only Ch lirman of the Governors 
of Sedbergh School, but also the patron of a poor parish in 
Bradford of which Canon Rawdon Briggs was vicar. The 
Canon’s interest in the Sedbergh Mission has been con¬ 
tinuous, and it was he who introduced Mr. Westman as 
Superintendent. 

There is much variety of opinion in Public School circles 
on the question of sectarian and unsectarian missions. 
To some school authorities an unsectarian mission is 
unthinkable ; to others it is " the only way.’ 1 However, 
Sedbergh lays stress on its unsectarianisra, and regards it 
as the “ fundamental principle of the Club,*' and as all de¬ 
nominations, church-goers and chapel-goers, as well as many 
to whom the Club is their only place of worship, attend 
the Mission and enjoy its amenities, it makes good its 
boast that none are excluded if they obey the few rules 
laid down. 

Though it is a Boys’ Club, many of its members have 
grown into men since the date of its foundation, 1907, 
and, it goes without saying, they are not on that account 
excluded. Indeed they are cherished and used. One 
of the rules of the Club—a unique one I think—is that no 
boy who is at the date of application over sixteen is eligible 
for membership. At first sight this seems rather an 

arbitrary restriction. What is 
the matter with sixteen ? 
Nothing ; but the Committee 
feel that the morale of the Club 
depends upon the big boys. If 
they are steady, trustworthy, 
orderly, the younger members 
will copy; so they make this 
rule in order to ensure that the 
big lads and young men who 
set the example shall all have 
been Club-trained. 

It is very seldom that a boy 
enters a Public School and goes 
straight into the Sixth. Such 
a thing might happen, but it 
is so rare as to be negligible as 
a school influence. But just 
imagine a Sixth Form com¬ 
posed of boys who had never 
been in the Lower Fourth, knew 
nothing of the peculiar ways, 
and codes, and usages, and 
loves, and hatreds, and pre¬ 
judices, and preferences of the 
grand old place: what an 
awful effect it would have l 
1 he “ kids ” instead of worship¬ 
ping these “ grave and reverend 
seigniors," would have neither 
respect, nor fear, nor admira¬ 
tion for them, and the esprit 
de corps and discipline and 
moral effect of the school 
would suffer greatly. That’s 
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the idea, and I think it a good one. So, if a boy wants to 
become a member of the Sedbergh Club in Bradford, he 
must apply before his sixteenth birthday. 

Now let it be said that, although Mr. Westman has 
made so great a success of the Club, it is due to an Old 
Sedberghian, Mr. F. N. Dowson, that the School’s interest 
in their Mission has been kept bright and warm. He is 
now too busy with his Preparatory School at Kirkby 
Lonsdale to give the old attention to the Club, but during 
his secretariat, which lasted seven years, he did work 
which no one could have bettered. He was succeeded 
by Mr. A. S. Churchyard, who is now a captain in the 
Army and is at the Front along with dozens of lads 
who have been brought up, practically, in the Sedbergh 
Mission. In fact, there were only three young men oi 
military age left in the place when the Derby Scheme was 
launched. 

Mr. F. N. Dowson holds that the Club ought to be as 
beneficial to the School as the School to the Club, and 
even though he has now “ retired ” to the onerous but 
less active post of Treasurer, combining with it the annual 
superintendence of the Club Camp, he 
leaves no opportunity unimproved of 
bringing the Mission prominently before 
the School, and cf urging the boys of 
Sedbergh to take a living interest in 
the Mission and to regard it as a 
privilege to help. 

He regards as of prime importance 
intercourse between School and Club. 

Thus he sets great store upon the 
annual visit of the Club to the School, 
which, long before the Germans com 
mandeered the phrase, was called “ The 
Day.” On such occasions the whole 
entertainment devolves upon the boys 
of Sedbergh, and the difficulty has 
always been not to persuade boys 
to help, but to find enough work for 
all the schoolboys volunteering to 
be of assistance in any way whatso¬ 
ever. 

Another form of service, both 
during term or in holiday time, is the 
taking part in Club Concerts and the 
giving of lectures. It need hardly 
be said that these functions are 
generally confined to the “ Big Boys,” 
but it is gratifying to find that 
they have seldom been too big to be 
helpful. But there is a feature at 


Sedbergh which I have not met with 
elsewhere, although it may exist, and 
that is a system of correspondence 
between factory lad and schoolboy, 
based upon acquaintanceship estab¬ 
lished on ” The Day.” Then the 
doings of the Mission Club are duly 
and regularly chronicled in the 
“ Sedberghian,” and it is on record 
that the copies which reach the 
Mission regularly become all too 
quickly unreadable by virtue of 
thumbing. 

A fine experiment, and a very kind 
idea, is described in one of the pre- 
War reports of the Mission—a visit 
which the working-man Superintendent 
of the Mission paid to Cambridge 
at the invitation of Mr. Hele (O.S.) 
of Emmanuel College. He very kindly 
invited Mr. Westman to stay in college 
with him, and invited the Old Sedbergh- 
ians in residence to meet him. The 
object of the visit was to stimulate 
interest in Old Boys by giving them 
something at first hand concerning 
industrial conditions in large towns as represented by 
Bradford. 

We all recognise that it is hard for the more fortunate 
classes to feel charitable towards the less fortunate; but 
we are apt to forget that it must be much harder, although 
equally necessary, for the less fortunate to feel charitable 
to those who seem to have been, perhaps undeservedly, 
singled out by fortune for special gifts. Mr. Westman, 
then, is regarded as the ambassador between class and class, 
working steadily for their better understanding and closer 
alliance. 

Mr. Westman spoke on a Sunday evening in Mr. Hele’s 
room and said that he” realised something of the advantages 
to our country of the possession of such a great institution 
as the University, and of the effect it must have upon the 
race.” He discussed certain anomalies and evils and blots 
still lingering in and on our industrial system, made many 
pregnant remarks about housing, and referred to the political 
economy of Ruskin and Mill. How little did this Christian 
working-man, with the broad mind and sane outlook, 
think, during his visit to the Varsity, that the foundations 



A Group of Camp Officers, Sedbergh Mission. 

In the front row, holding the dog, is Capt. Warren, of the Sherwood Foresters, who won the Military 
Cross at Loos ; next to him (at the end of the seat) is Mr. W. Westman, Supt. of the Mission. Immediately 
behind Mr. Westman is the late Flight-Lieut. Watson, who was killed in 1915. 
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of the world would soon be shaken by a vast world war, which 
would not only empty the Universities but shake the social 
system and make labour problems of little avail or interest 
before the mighty looming danger of foreign domination. 

But let us thank God that the saving salt of England 
has been her philanthropic spirit, her missonary enterprise 
at home and abroad, and pray that the association of 
working-man and Public School boy in the trenches of 


France and Flanders may have the effect of bringing them 
close together in pursuance of the greatest good of the 
greatest number, so that carking, grinding poverty shall 
cease to exist in the land, and “ men shall brothers be the 
wide world o’er.” We must not let war destroy our 
ideals ; rather we must gird on the sword of righteousness 
the more firmly, knowing that it is the only weapon which 
will win in the long fight. 


A Talk to Boys. \ 


i 


Sound Ground. 




By an Old One. 


J 



after 

and 


many 
the line 


j HEN the first railway of 
any importance in the 
whole world was being 
made—the line between 
Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester—the engineer, 
the famous George 
Stephenson, encoun¬ 
tered a great difficulty. He 
came upon unsound ground, a 
great shaking bog called Chat 
Moss. Wiseacres said he 
would never succeed in running 
his railway across it. They 
said that every effort to make 
it good would be in vain. 
He might bring good soil 
and lumps of rock and 
tip them into the bad patch, 
but his material would all 
be swallowed up. Yet he 
disappointments and great 
runs over Chat Moss to this 


succeeded 
difficulties, 
day. 

During one of my summer holidays I ventured to cross 
a bog or moss where peat was dug. I was warned of my 
danger in doing so, but I was foolhardy and went on. 
1 was thankful to get to the other side. More than once I 
came upon ground so unsound that I feared I was going 
to disappear altogether. If the weather had not been very 
dry 1 might have been swallowed up. 

I was reading about Solway Sands the other day, and how 
travellers, both on horse and foot, have attempted to cross 
them instead of going miles round by the safer path, and 
how many of them, seeing no difference in the appearance 
of the firm sand and the quicksands, have tried to walk 
across the latter and have perished. Too late they would 
wish they had kept to the hard highway, to the sound 
ground. 

Strangely enough, I was reading that wonderful book 
“ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” lately, and I came across this pas¬ 
sage : The Pilgrim had got into a bog, into very soft ground, 
and was in a fair way to be smothered when a friend came 
along. ” Then said he, ‘ Give me thy hand,’ and he drew 
him out, and set him upon sound ground, and bid him go 


on his way.” 

V\ hen 1 was a boy I got into a habit of drawing upon my 
imagination too much. 1 did not mean to exaggerate, 
much less to tell an untruth or give people a wrong impres¬ 
sion. but 1 coloured my stories too highly and my father 
warned me. He told me I was on unsound ground, and 
what he said impressed me so much that I got my feet 
firmly upon the path of truth again. That word in season 
ch ik, d a tendency that might in later years have led to 


serious difficulties. 

1 knew a boy whose father was the victim of the drink 
habit. He used to say, ” I'll never be like that,” and 
for a long time, indeed until he left home to go to business, 
he kept his promise to his mother to leave the drink abso¬ 
lutely alone. But presently he got on unsound ground. 


He thought he could cross the bog safely in which his poor 
father had been engulfed. He saw his comrades having 
wine and spirits and beer, and he thought it looked un¬ 
friendly not to join them. Ah, very, very unsound ground ! 
He died the other \» 2 ek in hospital—a sad wreck, and 
pitiably young. 

x Have you any idea how many lads sink into the morass 
of gambling ? I used to see a man standing at a comer 
around which were a lot of printing offices employing many 
boys. I saw them come to him day after day, dozens 
of them. He was a bookmaker, and they were betting on 
horse-races—small amounts of course, sixpence and a 
shilling at a time. Yes, many a man has been swallowed 
up in a very little patch of quicksand. Once he was on it 
he could not get off. It seemed to grip his feet, and every 
struggle only served to sink him deeper. 

That is a true picture of many a gambler’s career. I 
know a prison chaplain who used to be at a great convict 
settlement, and he told me that many of the men there were 
really very nice respectable fellows. They were forgers- 
and defaulters and embezzlers. They had borrowed their 
master’s money unknown to him, with the full intention 
of paying him back out of their winnings, and the winnings 
had been all losses, and the deficiency was discovered and 
they were utterly ruined, and had to consort with murderers 
and professional thieves. 

The first steps towards gambling are so easy ! You may 
stake but little : the risk is so small. But the vice will grow 
upon you ; and when once it has gripped your soul you ar j 
in the clutches of a relentless master. 

The fact is that the only safe way in conduct and prin¬ 
ciple is the highway. The minute you stray from it yon 
begin to be in danger. Shakespeare, who said so many 
things that are wise and true, said this : 

Take the instant way, 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow 
Where one but goes abreast. 

But it had been said before Shakespeare, for you will re¬ 
member that the Bible tells us ” Strait is the gate and narrow 
is the way that leadeth unto life.” A little moral short¬ 
sightedness and you are apt to miss that narrow portal ; 
one step aside and you are clean off that narrow path, 
that well-paved causeway, built firm and strong and 
high, though so narrow, right through the quicksands 
and quagmires and morasses and bogs of life, sound 
ground in the midst of unsound, safe in the midst of 
perilous. 

1 heard a lawyer say the other day to a client : “If you 
take that course you are on sound ground.” With a slight 
change that is what I would say to you. ” If you take 
the right course you are on sound ground.” There is only 
one right way ; there are many wrong ways, and they one 
and all are full of pitfalls for unwary feet, and end in a 
deep pit of destruction and ruin and shame. Keep to the 
sound ground, and if you are, perhaps inadvertently, at 
this moment on unsound ground, 1 hope this little talk 
will prove the outstretched hand which, witn God’s blessing, 
will lead you back to satety. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE DEMON'S GRIP. 


HE belated 
wanderers 

did not 
have long 

to wait in anticipation for the fate that was in store 
for them. With a preliminary increase in the power 
of the wind, and a sharp pattering sound as the sand 
around was spattered against the blanket, the storm 
then suddenly swept upon the procumbent figures. Each 
moment the chums felt the weight of the blanket increase 
as the sand was heaped upon it. From the same cause, 
the air within became still more stifling as the sand rendered 
the covering more opaque. 

“ My word 1 This is like the Black Hole of Calcutta ! ” 
gasped Eric. 

“Only more so,” was the ungrammatical but quite 
descriptive addition from the elder boy. “ I wonder how 
long it will last.” 

“ Not very long, I’ve read—in the guide-book 1 ” said 
Eric, who could not resist a sly dig at his companion 
even in such adverse circumstances, and Stephen 
retorted : 

“ If guide-books boss nature, I wish to goodness they 
had said nothing at all about sand-storms. Whew 1 I’m 
melting 1 ” 

“ My clothes are sticking to me as if I’d been taking a 
header into the river. 1 say ! It feels just as if the whole 
desert had got up and started punching us 1 ” 

But soon the boys’ remarks became fewer. The air was 
choking, and the lads felt as though their ribs would burst 
in the effort to inhale scorching atmosphere. 

Eric suddenly rolled over on his back and gasped, nearly 
dragging the blanket from his ccmpanion. 

“ What is it, old man ? ” asked Stephen hoarsely. 

“ Water—I’m choking—” 

“ Hold on, old boy. You mustn’t give in. It can’t 
last much longer,” were the encouraging words, as the 
elder boy felt until he could grip one of the younger’s 
hands—grasping it tightly. “ Suck your sleeve, Eric,” 
he said. “ It’s better than nothing.” 

Mars tried to obey the suggestion, but he was rapidly 
becoming too weak for even that little amount of self-help. 
A moan escaped from him. That was sufficient to describe 
how weak the boy was becoming ; for, as we have already 
had ample proof, Eric’s courage was not such as fled before 
the slightest threatening. 


Stephen held his chum’s hand tightly. To him it was 
terrible to have his friend suffering so close to him, and to 
be unable to give even the slightest relief. 

How much longer was the ordeal to last ? 

The question was a wild appeal from the depths of 
Stephen’s heart. It became an almost frantic cry as the 
lad felt Eric’s body suddenly relax and lie loosely on the 
ground. The boy had fainted, and a terrible dread came 
into Gray's heart with the thought that possibly the trial 
had been fatal. 

“ Eric 1 ” he cried huskily. ” Eric, old man I Can’t 
you hear me ? ” 

But no answer came to the lad’s piteous question. He 
released Eric’s hand and felt for the heart. Thank heaven, 
it was still beating—weakly, with faint fluttering, but still 
strong enough to show that the sufferer still lived. 

Then came Stephen’s noble resolve. 

The tent was small—small enough for two. Yet there 
would be more air for one if the other were absent. 

Gently Stephen then felt for his chum’s hand again. 
Just for a few seconds he held the relaxed fingers within 
his hardly stronger grip. Then he slowly doubled his body 
to creep out from the foot of the tent in the direction towards 
which the storm was driving. 

With hands advanced, the boy burrowed in sand that 
weighted the edge of the blanket. With an extreme effort 
to one in his weak condition, he managed to raise the cloth. 
But as he put out his head, the breath was almost snatched 
from his body. The wind seemed actually to seize him. 
while instantly his ears, eyes, and nostrils were filled with 
sand. 

Choking and gasping, the gallant boy was forced to 
withdraw again for a moment’s breath. Then once more 
he tried the noble deed, but this time his efforts were directed 
to where he thought he might feel less of the force of the 
hurricane. Again he burrowed with his hands, but after a 
little progress he found that some heavy obstacle impeded 
his way. He scratched the sand to one side. Once more 
his fingers encountered the same hindrance. Puzzled, 
Stephen felt the obstruction. Then his heart gave a great 
leap of joy. It was moist 1 It was yielding 1 It was the 
skin bottle that Suleyman had released from his shoulders 
before he and Moosa lay down to hide from the storm l 

Stephen’s strength was now the strength of desperation. 
Forgotten was his own weakness. Unheeded were his own 
great needs. All his thoughts were for the friend so helpless 
beside him. 

With all Ills power the boy gripped the skin and com¬ 
menced to drag it towards him. The sand was drifting 
under the blanket. But what of that, if only Eric could be 
saved ? 
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•• ‘By Allah’s will, 
thou livest, my master/ was 

the solemn response. 1 But rest!—sleep, I beseech 
thee. Thou hast need of much sleep.' 99 


When Stephen next 
opened his eyes, he 
looked straight up 
into the cloudless 
blue of a sky that 
was spangled with silver stars—an Eastern sky at night, 
than which there is none more beautiful. A cool breeze 
was fanning his face. The wild fury of unbridled storm 
had given place to the calm peace of the sleeping 
desert. 

It was all so delightful after the recent hours of 
agony. 

Dreamily, hardly understanding that he lived, Gray again 
closed his eyes to enjoy the delicious sense of rest. Some¬ 
where, away in the distance, he could hear the melancholy 
sound of the jackals in chorus. Equally faint was the 


storm, and I remember struggling to get at the water. 
But, after that—tell me, if you can, what happened.” 

‘‘It is little enough that thy servant can tell,” said 
Suleyman seating himself cross-legged at Stephen’s side. 
“ It is little enough. When the storm passed quickly as 
it had come, little Moosa and thy servant uprose and 
unfolded the mantle that had sheltered us. (May Allah 
be praised 1) ” 

‘‘ But were you not nearly choked ? ” interrupted Stephen, 
and the servant returned : 

” Those who are born in the desert have the lives of 
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the desert’s sons. They seldom fall until old age hath 
-drunk their veins dry as a wady.* And so we lived, and, 
Jiving, our first thoughts were for our masters. Near us 
was a little mound of sand from which peeped the corner 
of a blanket. And oh, my lord, our hearts went cold as the 
snow caps of Lebanon; for we feared that the desert jinn 
had breathed the death-flames upon our beloved masters. 

44 We tore away the covering, and found thee lying as 
one dead across the breast of thy brother. And the water 
from the skin bottle rose up as a cloud of steam from where 
it had escaped where our dead lay.” 

44 But we weren’t dead 1 ” rejoined Stephen, unable to 
-curb the sense of amusement at the exaggerated colour of 
the Syrian’s narrative. " We weren’t dead, and, what’s 
■more, I don’t feel like dying for many years to come.” 

44 It is well,” returned Suleyman solemnly. 44 Thou 
wert restored to life by Allah's mercy—thou and thy 
brother. And sleep came—peaceful sleep—to thee and 


thy brother. And the cool of the night came, and oh, 
my master, how glad now is the heart of thy servant 1 ” 

The last words burst as a great cry of joy and thanks¬ 
giving from the throat of the rough Syrian as he suddenly 
gripped Stephen’s hand and covered it with kisses. 

Stephen would have been less than human if he had not 
been deeply touched by the strong evidence of his servant’s 
devotion. 

44 That's all right, Suley,” he said kindly. 44 You're a 
good fellow. Better servant never lived. I shan’t forget 
your faithfulness. But see 1 Eric is moving—sitting up. 
Hullo, Eric, old boy l How goes it ? ” 

44 A slice of ham—a chunk of bread—anything in the 
shape of grub is what I need badly ! ” was the answer. 

And Stephen sent a peal of laughter ringing over the 
desert to rival the jackals. 

Eric was hungry 1 The cogs of the world were in working 
order again. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE CAUSE OF THE MYSTERY. 



moon climbed high up into 
the heavens, shooting her 
path of shimmering silver 
across the bosom of the 
desert, just as she lays a 
path of light upon the fall 
of a placid ocean. 

And all was well with the 
little camp—well, so far as 
any after effects of the storm 
were concerned. Of course 
relief from other difficulties 
had yet to be found. 

By good luck, owing to the position into which Stephen 
had dragged the leather bottle, a considerable quantity 
of the water had been preserved. To the fastidious palate 
of a city stay-at-home, the contents might have tasted a 
little too pronounced in flavour owing to the lengthy con¬ 
finement within the skin receptacle. But, to our travellers, 
there was no peculiarity that caused complaint. Dates, 
bread and olives, made a glorious supper by themselves. 
A restricted draught of water from the goat-skin was a 
•concluding luxury. 

44 Well, what’s to be the next step ? ” questioned Eric, as 
soon as the meal was finished and the haversacks had been 


repacked. 

The problem was not difficult to solve. 

44 If you feel well enough, the best thing for us to do is 
to make as much space as possible between the Hamideeyah 
and ourselves,” said Gray. “ The night is cool, and we 
could cover a considerable distance before dawn—that is, 
of course, supposing that you feel well enough.” 

44 Oh, I’m all right,” returned Mars firmly. 44 A little 
upset of that sort is not going to knock me over. I suppose 
you’ll still stick to the first plan ? ” 

44 Going east ? Yes. It seems the best that 1 can think 
•of.” 


44 We’ll be able to keep a fairly steady course, now that 
the stars are out.—Hark 1 Don’t you hear something ? ” 

44 1 can hear jackals-” 

44 No, no 1 ” was the excited rejoinder. 44 I mean some¬ 
thing like a galloping horse l ” 

In an instant the Syrian was prostrate upon the ground 
with an car close to the sand. 

44 It is a horse. Someone rides fast, my master. He 
comes here—” 

44 The Hamideeyah again ? ” exclaimed Eric, as he and 
his chum rose from where they had been squatting on the 
ground and turned to face the direction from which the 
sounds proceeded. 


• Wady — old river course. 


44 No. It is not the Hamideeyah,” assured Suleyman, 
as he also uprose. 44 It is but one rider—on a light Arab 
steed. No slave of Mustafa Pasha—(May his sons die 
miserable deaths 1)—rides as light as he who comes towards 
us now.” 

The watchers did not have long to wait for an explana¬ 
tion. 

Soon the moonlight revealed the dark figures of a horse 
and rider speeding in a direct course to where the little 
group stood. Then the stranger was close upon them. It 
seemed as though he meant to pass them by. But suddenly, 
with the dexterity that only a Bedween possesses, the 
rider pulled his steed to its haunches and the barrel of an 
aimed rifle was glinting in the moonlight. 

44 Speak, stranger 1 What is thy name ? Whither dost 
thou travel ? Who are thy people ? Speak 1 It is Sheykh 
Khalil himself who bids you, and he waits not for sluggard 
replies 1 ” 

44 Sheykh Khalil 1 ” exclaimed the boys in chorus, and 
little Moosa crept quickly to the protection of Suleyman’s 
side. 

In an instant the rifle was lowered, and a more peaceful 
tone spoke from the midnight rider. 

44 These are voices that I should know. If I mistake 
not, they come from friends-” 

44 We are friends,” was Eric’s hasty response as he hurried 
forward. 44 You know me, Sheykh, and you know my 
companions.” 

The rider bent forward the more closely to examine the 
features of the foremost boy. For a few seconds he keenly 
scrutinised Eric’s face. Then he flung himself from his 
horse, gripped the lad by the shoulders, sharply turning 
him towards the moonlight. Still he continued to stare 
searchingiy at the astonished boy, until Mars at last burst 
out laughing and twisted himself out from the Sheykh’s 
hold. 

I'm still the same. Haven’t changed a bit within the 
last few hours,” Eric said good-humouredly. Then he 
was startled by the Bedween once more taking hold upon 
him as he demanded in a voice somewhat like that of a lion’s 
roaring: 

44 Who art thou ? Emeer el Dabb thou art in features. 
Yet Emeer el Dabb thou art not l Until a few hours, I 
had thought that a miracle had been wrought upon the 
desert. But one of my brethren hath seen the Protector 
of the Poor in his palace at Ain-el-Arab. That was at the 
last sunrise. And, at sunrise, thou wert on my horse at the 
Tigris. How can such tilings be ? ” 

44 Simply that you have made a mistake, Sheykh,” 
replied Eric calmly, though inwardly prepared for emer¬ 
gencies, as were also the others who stood by. 44 You 
mistook me for someone else-” 
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Silhouettes of Camp Life. IV. 


” And thou didst play me false 1 ” roared the Bedween 
angrily. 

“ What would you have ? My life was in your hands— 
my life and the lives of my friends,” was the quiet retort. 
Then Eric added significantly : ” Know, O Sheykh, that 
I am not without friends now ! You are but one to-night. 
We are four.” 

The Bedween uttered a hoarse exclamation of contempt 
as he roughly released the boy’s arm from his grip. 

” Bah ! It is not for himself that Sheykh Khalil cares,” 
was the rejoinder. ” Think thou that, if Sheykh Khalil 
had need, he would care for his own life were justice to be 
done. He would strike—and then die. He would not 
wait for rocks where he might hide.” 

Come, Sheykh, we know that thou art brave—none 
braver on the desert,” said Stephen, thinking it was time 
for him to take a peace-maker’s share in the proceedings. 
“ But we are strangers. Dark words, that we do not under¬ 
stand, come from thy lips. Explain to us this mystery. 
And may peace be with thee ! ” 

The Bedween looked thoughtfully at the speaker for a 
few moments. Then, with the appearance of making a 
severe effort of resolution, he bowed his head as a token 
of agreement. 

” There Excellency speaks wisdom, 
disobey the commands of my lord ? 
pray. Then it shall be that the 
tale shall be told.” 

In spite of their anxiety to 
continue their forced march, the 
travellers felt that it might be 
to their advantage if they 
delayed to hear what the Bed¬ 
ween had to relate. So they 
sat in a small circle upon the 
sand—the Sheykh’s horse stand¬ 
ing quietly at hand and waiting 
patiently for his master’s com¬ 
mands. 

“ Know then,” began the old 
cl lief, ” that many years ago this 
(where my masters rest) was 
the caravan path to the city of 
Ain-el-Arab—a paradise, O my 
brothers—a fair city where 
water is plentiful, where grapes 
and olives and the pomegranate 
are found as stars in the heavens. 

Know also that there dwelt 
there many rich princes—nobles 
who had gathered much gold 


from the purchase and sale of 
slaves brought across the desert 
from the Sea that is called ‘ Red.’ 
For many years prosperity reigned. 
The Emeer of the city was Ingleesi, 
and he brought much riches to the 
desert town-” 

“An Englishman?—a slave- 
trader 1 ” exclaimed Eric, in horror 
at the very thought. 

But the Bedween continued with 
unconcern, as if the traffic in human 
flesh were as right as that in sheep 
and oxen. 

” He was a wise man and clever. 
But oh 1—(May his race be blotted 
from memory 1)—he was surely a 
friend of the Evil One. His ways 
were the ways of the serpent that 
swallows its own young. Ugh 1 1 

spit upon him—dog—son of a dog 1 ” 
With hatred for the memory of 
the man whose name recalled the 
bitterest loathing, the Sheykh turned 
and spat upon the ground. 

” Not enough was it to sell the 
black strangers ; he must needs turn upon his own—upon 
us, my masters 1 He came at night and stole the children 
from our tents and sold them in distant parts. Accursed— 
thrice accursed be his memory l ” 

Again the Bedween paused to give vent to signs of his 
hatred, after which he resumed :— 

” We, the Bedweens—the ancient lords of the desert— 
we waited. The Evil One had gone to his home in a far 
country. But we know how to wait when we would slay 
the lion. Day and night our hands are on our blades. 
When a Bedween says ‘ Death ! ’ then he waits. Perhaps 
he dies in waiting, but his sons wait in his stead, and his 
son’s sons afterwards, if the blood has not yet been spilled. 

” So we waited, my lords. And one day we saw a 
caravan crossing the desert, and news came to us that he 
whom we sought had surely been delivered into our hands. 
We rode forth in our hundreds, and we slew—Ah, I can see 
it now 1 Oh, the joy of that slaying ! Men and women 
perished there—for the Evil One had brought his people 
with him—and the sand was stained crimson with the blood 
of jackals that were human.” 

Once more the speaker paused in his narrative, and the 
listeners were too horrified at this tale of butchery to utter 
comment before the narrator resumed, though now his 
voice was lowered and softer in tone:— 

“ That night, when I stood before my tent feeding my 
horse from my hand, I heard the 
cry of a child. It was not the 
cry of one of our own, but the 
gentle sound that comes from 
a stranger. I turned my steps 
to the tent of my brother, Khalif. 
And then I found one of his 
women nursing a babe—an 
Ingleesi—one saved from the 
accursed caravan. And I struck 
the woman in my wrath, and 
would have driven my knife to 
the hilt in the child’s body. 
But my brother’s woman 
shielded the babe. ” He has 
tasted food in the Bedween’s 
tent 1 He is safe 1 ” she cried. 
And, for the honour of our race, 
I stayed my hand. 

“ But that night I called my 
horse to my side, and. taking 
the child in my arms rode out 
upon the desert. Many miles 1 
rode, nor stayed my speed 
until the sun was high in the 


Who am I to 
Let us sit here, I 
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H Gbouobt for tbe 
fIDontb. 

THE FORMATION OF HABIT. 

X ike flakes of snow that fall unperceived 
upon the earth, the seemingly un¬ 
important events of life succeed one 
another. As the snow gathers together, 
so are our habits formed. No single flake 
that is added to the pile produces a 
sensible change ; no single action creates, 
however it may exhibit, a man’s character ; 
but as the tempest hurls the avalanche 
down the mountain, and overwhelms the 
inhabitant and his habitation, so passion, 
acting upon the elements of mischief, 
which pernicious habits have brought to¬ 
gether by imperceptible accumulation, 
may overthrow the edifice of truth and 
virtue. 

J. Bentham. 
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heavens. And then—I left him—far from the dwellings 
of men—where no doubt he perished. And the vengeance 
of the Bed ween was ended.” 

44 It’s a horrible story,” said Stephen, with a shudder, as 
the Sheykh reached the climax of the tale. 44 We are 
Englishmen, and such things are terrible in our ears. But do 
you mean to say that slave-trading is still carried on here? ” 

The Bed ween shook his head. 

“ The days have changed. And I will not say that the 
vengeance that once gave me joy still gladdens my heart. 
Know that there came a day when another stranger came 
by the same caravan path. He came seeking the others, 
and, when we would have slain him also, he told us to wait. 
He told us of a man, Christ, whom he loved and who loved 
not such things as that evil Ingleesi loved. He told us that 
he had been in business with that Evil One in his far home 
—that he knew not how slaves were being bought as mer¬ 
chandise—that he had sent his women and his child before 
his way, where he would follow. And when his ears 
hearkened to the story that I told him—(May his goodness 
be everlasting, and his name live for ever l)—he wept—wept, 
O, my brothers. And he wept, not alone for his people who 


were slain. He wept for the things that had been done in 
his name by the friend who was dead.” 

Now the Bedween bent his head with shame, and, when 
next he spoke, the words were choked with emotion— 

44 His race slain, the Protector of the Poor has lived in 
Ain-el-Arab—teaching the people ways that were strange 
to them, but are strange no longer—teaching them of this 
Christ. The town is far from the caravan path of to-day. 
It is a city forgotten of all men but the desert wanderer. 
And it is said that once a year the town mourns with him 
for the wife and child that were lost on that day—by my 

hand—the wife that was slain—the child that was-” 

“ Sheykh I ” 

It was Eric who suddenly interrupted the Bedween with 
a shrill cry forming that single word. 

" Sheykh 1 ” the boy repeated. ” Is this true—all true 
that you have told us—of the people who were killed—of 
the child who was left on the desert ? ” 

*' May Allah judge me if a false word has passed my 
lips,” was the solemn response. 

44 Then—then— ” resumed Mars, half-dazed with the wild 
thought that had taken possession of him, 4 ‘ then—I believe 
—I think-” 

“ Thou art that child 1 ” the Bedween com¬ 
pleted with slow emphasis. 44 Of a truth did I 
understand it but this day. Now I hasten to tell 
Emeer el Dabb of my fault that he may judge his 
servant as seems best to him, that he may seek 
his son that was lost. But Allah has guided my 
path. I will restore the son to his father’s arms .” 

44 But I don’t understand yet,” 
reasoned Eric, who was still in amaze¬ 
ment at the revelation. ” You speak 
of ‘ Emeer el Dabb ’—of ' Dabb el 
Aswad 1 ’ — What does that mean ? ” 
” Thy father sits in the palace of an 
ancient prince. That prince has been 
named the Black Lizard 
since days beyond know¬ 
ing. But to Sheykh 
Khalil it is known that 
thy father hath another 
name that he hath long 
forgotten. In his own 
land he was called one 
4 Marston.’ ” 

44 Marston l ” echoed 
both the boys in astonish¬ 
ment. 

44 That accounts for it,” 
exclaimed Stephen. 

‘‘Accounts for what ? ” 
Eric asked. 

44 The difficulty in 
tracing you,” said the 
elder. “You could only 
say half of your name, 
and my father took it 
for the whole thing. He 
hunted for 4 Mars,’ where 
it should have been 
‘ Marston.’ ” 

44 As clear as day l ” 
agreed Eric. Then he surprised all 
but his chum by suddenly jumping 
up and throwing his sun-helmet in 
the air, exclaiming as he did so :— 
44 Hurrah l Three cheers 1 The 
desert waif has found his dad. 
Hip—hip—hurrah l ” 

44 Ain-el-Arab is distant but a three hours’ 
journey,” remarked the Bedween signifi¬ 
cantly as soon as he could make himself 
heard above the din that Eric raised. 

“ Three hours l ” echoed Eric in glee. 44 Come, Steve l If 
ever you hurried in your life, you've got to hurry now I Up, 
Suleyman l Up, Moosa 1 It’s for Ain-el-Arab and —\ ’* 



" The Bedween 
ehief uttered no 
found, hut flung 
hi* nr at figure in 

fri-n. of the lad.” (See pa$e 25 j.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE HONOUR OF A BEDWEEN. 


E sun was just beginning to 
shoot his first rays up to the 
heavens, when Eric’s eager 
eyes discerned the feathery 
arms of palm-trees peeping 
over the edge of the horizon. 

“ See 1 ” he exclaimed in 
excitement, which he found 
difficulty in controlling. 
“ There are trees over there— 
palm-trees—” 

“ Ain-el-Arab,” commented 
Sheykh Khalil with quiet 
decision. He was riding by 
the side of the little caravan. 

" How long before we can 
reach it ? ” questioned Ste¬ 
phen, and this question was also answered with a brevity 
that left no room for dispute. 

“ Two hours.” 

" Two hours ! ” repeated Mars with joy. " Only two 
hours until I see my father 1 Think of that, Steve 1 ” 

” And yet it must seem long enough to you, old man, 
considering all that it means to you—the meeting at last,” 
the elder boy said. " I know that, if 1 were in your shoes, 
every yard would seem a mile and every minute a 
century.” 

Eric laughed and went close to his chum. 

” To tell you the truth, you’ve just described it to a 
tee,” he said. " There’s a queer kind of feeling inside me 
that wants me to yell out every now and then, and that 
makes me feel as light as a balloon. Every second I 
have a sensation as if I were going to sail up into the 
air-” 

" Don’t! ” was the laughing rejoinder. ” Don’t go and 
add to our troubles by doing anything so extraordinary, 
especially now that we seem to be nearing the end of our 
difficulties. At any other time it would not matter so 
much-” 

" Look ! I can see the tops of houses, now—round domes 
and square roofs 1 ” interrupted Mars with renewed 
excitement. Then he turned to Suleyman—“ Oh, isn’t 
it just grand, Suleyman ? Imagine finding my father at 
last—in this strange way 1 Aren’t you glad ? ” 

" If my lord is happy, what should his servant say ? ” was 
the Syrian’s somewhat enigmatical response. But there 
was no joy in the voice, and Eric was caused to 
question— 

” Why do you speak like that ? Surely you would be 
pleased enough if you were me ? ” 

The servant sighed deeply and turned his head aside. 

** Allah is good, Allah is just. May thy happiness 
prosper, my master. May thy prosperity increase.” 

” I think I know what is in Suleyman’s mind,” remarked 
Stephen thoughtfully. ” I dare say it is just a little the 
same as that which is in my own. He is fighting between 
joy for you and fears for himself.” 

” Fears ? ” repeated Mars. 

” Yes. Suleyman does not want to lose a loved master; 
I—well, you can guess what I feel.” 

But Eric brushed aside the suggestion with his usual 
impetuous generosity. 

“ Don’t you go worrying yourself with any such rot,” 
he said. M When he knows all that we have been to each 
other. I’m certain that my dad won’t want to go and 
spoil things. He’ll be sure to see tnat it would mess 
up everything to change the main part of our plans 
now.” 

” If he's like you, he may. But having been without 
you so long, he may not want to let you go again.” 

” The love of a child for his father is as the sunshine to 
the grape,” quoted Suleyman from the writings of an 
ancient Arab philosopher, to which Eric returned with 
practical wisdom: 


” Isn’t this just a little like imagining the caning before 
the Head has sent for us ? Time enough to worry when he 
says : * Touch your toes, my boy ! * for perhaps we may 
be asked to tea instead of to stripes.” 

” Let us hope so,” said Stephen. " I know it’s a bit 
selfish of me, but—in many ways I wish things could 
go on just in the old way. Of course I don't grudge 
you your dad. I’m not such a pig as all that. But, at 
the same time, I—well, you know what I mean. 
Eric.” 

” I know,” Mars responded. And though there was not 
much outward show of affection, there passed a glance 
between the two boys that told of a strong love such as 
no words could ever fitly describe. 

The town had now grown into recognisable proportions. 
The white domes and the green foliage standing in sharp 
relief against the gold and crimson of the morning- 
flushed sky just resembled so many pearls in an emerald 
setting. 

Suleyman’s eyes were set in ecstasy upon the picture, 
and even the little Moosa at his side was awe-struck by the 
beauty of the scene. The Bedween rode silently beside 
them. There was little on that old warrior’s face that 
betokened the feelings of the inner man. But he was 
wrapped in thought. Possibly his thoughts were even 
more beautiful and soul-stirring than those owned by 
either of his companions. 

Suddenly the Bedween seemed to start from dreams to 
waking. He reined his horse, wheeled about, and sat bolt 
upright. Next instant a curse in Arabic came from him 
and he exclaimed— 

“The Hamideeyah 1 May their race perish 1 ” 

The other travellers also turned, and there—coming 
swiftly from the rear—were a score of riders whose identity 
the Bedween’s keen sight had already decided. 

” We are lost 1 ” exclaimed Suleyman, though his 
actions betokened preparation to face the odds bravely 
enough. One stroke of his long knife had severed the cords 
that bound his burden to his shoulders, and two more 
strokes had instantly performed similar services for the 
English boys. 

The Bedween swung himself from his horse, and flung 
loose his robe to expose a cartridge belt well stocked with 
ammunition. His rifle was gripped with firm purpose 
to do its best for the protection of the strangers. 

” We are not at the end of our adventures after all,” 
said Stephen to his chum, and Eric returned, with set 
teeth— 

” I think this will be the end of adventure for somebody. 
I’m not in the mood to be interrupted now.” 

” Is thy son afraid of a horse ? ” the Bedween suddenly 
questioned of Suleyman. Curiously enough, he had not 
given the lad’s presence any consideration. Probably he 
had not remembered the original number of the travellers 
when first he met them, and had taken it for granted that 
the child was accompanying his father. 

” Can’st thou ride, Moosa ? ” Suleyman asked ; then 
he began hesitatingly—” The child is no son of mine, O 
Sheykh, but-” 

” He fears not a Bedween's steed ? ” interrupted the old 
chief, regarding nothing but the answer to his question. 
Next moment he gripped the child and swung him into the 
saddle. 

” Thou wilt ride, my son,—thou wilt ride as the swift¬ 
ness of the pursuing hawk ! Straight for yonder town 
must thou flee. There thou wilt but shout the word— 
‘ Hamid eeyah l' and thy work will be accomplished. 
Ride! Ride! Thou art racing with death! Allah send 
thee speed 1 ” 

The speaker’s hand fell heavily upon the horse’s shoulder. 
In an instant the animal had darted as an arrow from the 
bow. 

" Now, my brothers, let us have courage 1 ” the old 
man said. And the very tones of the brave Bedween’s 
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voice dismissed any shadows of fear that might have been 
present in the little company. 

On they came—the pursuing enemy, stirring the sand 
to clouds beneath their horses’ feet. Nearer and nearer 
they approached, while the travellers closed together 
—with rifle, revolvers and knife, prepared to receive the 
unwelcome guests. 

Stephen gave a quick glance behind. Moosa and the 
horse were already but a speck in the distance. 

Then, with dust and shouting, the riders dashed upon 
the travellers. Mustafa’s mounted assassins and Arab 
supporters were both present. 

“ Ha 1 Sheykh Khalil—dog, son of a dog !—So thou 
didst think to deceive us ? ” cried one of the foremost 
riders. “ Thou didst think to lead us astray while thy 
serpent’s tongue had taught the Ingleesi to send an empty 
raft to blind us ? But Mustafa Pasha is not without 
friends. Thy horse cannot traverse the desert like the 
wind—leaving no tracks 1 ” 

“ Well ? What seek thee ? ” questioned the Bed ween 
proudly. “ Is not Sheykh Khalil free to the open 
desert ? Who shall say him nay when he would ride to his 
pleasure ? ” 

. “His pleasurel" was the contemptuous retort. “A 
Bed ween seeks pleasure with Ingleesi and an infidel Yezidee? 
Ugh 1 I spit upon them—dogs 1 ” 

“ Yet I ask : What dost thou seek ? ” returned the 
Bedween firmly. 

“ Revenge for the trick thou hast played 
upon us ! Thy blood, and the blood of 
these, thy infidel friends. Is it not 
so, brothers ? ” 

The speaker appealed to the 
heated emotions of his companions, 
and a roar of voices answered the 
appeal. 

The Bedween laughed contemp¬ 
tuously. 

“ The days have been when thou, 

O Mehmed, didst eat bread in my 
tent, else by now for these words 
wouldst thou be breathing thy last 
upon the sand. The Bed- 
weens forget not the hon¬ 
our of the desert. It seems 
that the Koordish memory 
is but a little thing.’’ 

The soldier was silenced. 

He knew that he had 
exchanged hospitality with 
Khalil. Others knew it 
as well. And he knew 
further that if he violated 
the traditional honour of 
his race, he would be an 
outcast from his people for 
the rest of his life. So he 
racked his brains for sub¬ 
terfuge. 

“ ’Tis truth that thou 
dost speak,” he said, 

"Yet, if thou art one of 
the Faith, there are others 
with thee who are the 
enemies of the Sultan. 

(May his name live for 
ever 1) If thou art a true 
Muslim, stand aside that 
we may punish the un¬ 
believers.” 

" They, too, are my friends,” re¬ 
turned the Bedween firmly. “ Thrice 
cursed is the man who deserts his 
fnends in the hour of their need.” 

Thou art no true Muslim I ” ex¬ 
claimed Mohammed triumphantly as 
he turned to his companions. “To 


the unbeliever we owe no trust. Is it not so, 
brothers ? ” 

“ Death to all unbelievers l ” 

“ Death to the infidels 1 ” 

“ Deen Mohammed ! Deen Mohammed l ” 

These were the cries in chorus as an answer to the fanatic’s 
appeal. 

Seeing that matters had reached a culminating point of 
seriousness, Eric stepped forward a pace and confronted 
the enemy. 

“ We have heard much of the kindness of the Sultan’s 
people to strangers,” he said in conciliatory tones. “ Per¬ 
haps it may be that thou and thy friends have mistaken 
our purpose in travelling here. Else why should’st thou 
seek to harm us ? ” 

The boy meant to throw oil on the troubled waters. 
Under other more fortunate circumstances, he might have 
succeeded. But no sooner were the words uttered, than 
a cry came from among the crowd of riders and one—a 
soldier—urged his horse to the front. He was none else 
than the officer who had been struck in the bazaar in 
Jezeereh. His face was pale with anger. 

“ Ah 1 ” he cried, pointing towards the boy. “ These 
are the infidels who sought the aid of the devil to 
free them in the streets of Jezeereh ! May they die a 
thousand miserable deaths ! Dogs 1 Infidels 1 In the 

name of the Prophet-” 

That sentence was never com¬ 
pleted ; for, choking with anger, 
the infuriated Koord whipped out 
his military revolver and fired 
straight at Eric. 

It was an act of madness, as 
unpremeditated as it was reckless. 
As was later proved, Mustafa 
Pasha had given strict 
orders concerning the 
safety of British subjects, 
and consequently this deed 
might have been the 
means of calling a British 
force for the destruction of 
Mustafa and his adherents. 

But so furious was the 
Koord at the recollection 
of the indignities which he 
had suffered, that he did 
not allow time for the 
consideration of after even¬ 
tualities. It was an act 
that occupied but a flash 
of a moment. 

So rapid had been the 
action of affairs that both 
Stephen and Suleyman had 
only time to realise the 
event w’hen it was over. 
But it had not been thus 
with Sheykh Khalil. Know¬ 
ing his country and the 
meaning of every mental 
phase of which his country¬ 
men were capable, he had 
quickly judged what the 
effect of Eric’s words would 
be at such a crisis, as he 
had also accurately 
calculated the reckless 
climax to the Koord’s 
fury. 

Quick though the 
hand had been that 
had darted with 
murderous intent for 
the weapon, quicker 
still were the alert 
desert-brain and the 
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desert-seasoned limbs of the Bedween chief. He uttered no 
sound, but flung his great figure in front of the lad. 

And a Bedween’s honour had been upheld. He who had 
broken food in the Bedween’s tent was that Bedween’s 
friend to be protected even at the risk of life itself. 

It was the noble Sheykh Khalil who fell when the Koord’s 
bullet had sp d its way- 

A cry of anger came simultaneously from Stephen and 
Suleyman. A cry of horror rose from the crow’d of Koords 
and Arabs when they witnessed the treacherous act of 
their leader. It was an unheard-of deed. The history 
of desert honour did not contain such another. To those 
Orientals who watched the scene it was an act of sacrilege. 
Moreover. Sheykh Khalil was a power in those parts. 
Well did they know that his people would not rest until 
the most terrible vengeance was meted for such a 
deed. 

It took but a moment for these thoughts to flash through 
the minds of these half-civilised men. It took but another 
moment for the reaction. A howl of rage broke from every 
throat, and the now terrified officer was mobbed by scores 
of raised arms, while knives and blades surrounded 
him. 

Ill would it have gone with the unfortunate man had 


not some one suddenly diverted attention with a shrill cry 
of warning. 

” Dabb el Aswad ! Emeer el Dabb ! ” 

All eyes were instantly turned in the direction of Ain- 
el-Arab. 

Coming swiftly towards them was a host of white-robed 
riders. They were mounted on horses which were the pick 
of desert steeds. They were bent forward, urging these 
horses to their utmost speed. Help was coming on the 
wings of the wind l 

“ Dabb el Aswad ! Dabb el Aswad ! ” 

Threatening voices were now changed to cries of fear. 
The prince of El-Arab had earned a name for justice. His 
people were peaceable in times of peace, but terrible when 
punishment had to be dealt at their hands. Scorning 
steel and powder, raw-hide whips in their powerful hands 
had won many a fray without taking life. Steel would not 
face these black knouts. Horses were spurred, terror- 
stricken faces were turned again to the east, cries of dismay 
filled the air. 

In a few moments more, the travellers were left alone. 

Sheykh Khalil, with closed eyes and blanched cheeks 
was lying on the ground with his head resting in Eric’s 
arms. 


CHAPTER XX. 

EMBER BL DABB. 


I T was a sad yet triumphant procession that entered 
the town of Ain-el-Arab an hour or so after the 
incidents related in the preceding chapter. It 
was sad because the boys had had to bid farewell to 
their faithful Bedween friend. It was sadder in that they 
had afterwards laid him in his last resting-place beneath 
the sand—doubtless the place that he would have chosen 
had he lived long enough to make a choice—where, for so 
many years, he had pitched his moving tent, where he had 
been wont to speed his Arab steed, where his sons had 
played, where he had seen his sons’ sons grow up to honour 
his old age. There reverent hands laid him ; there trem¬ 
bling voices committed him to the care of his Maker. The 
Bedween is. in every sense of the word, a child of the 
desert. It was right and fitting that his last sleep should 
be in the arms of the mother that bore him. 

But we said that the procession was also triumphant. 
To that we should also add “ rejoicing.” 

Sheykh Khalil had lived long enough to tell a strange 
story to one of the white-robed rescuers—a tall man whose 
fair hair and clean-cut face betokened a fatherland in 
the west, in spite of his flowing garments, his turban-fez, 
and his facile Arab tongue. He told his story with humble 
prayers that his misguided past might be forgiven. And 
the English Emeer el Dabb of fame had replied :— 

'* My son who was dead is alive again. Thanks be to 
God l Rest, my brother. Rest in peace. Thou hast 
given thy life for him whom thou didst wrong. Greater 


love hath no man than that he lay down his life for his 
friend. God hath forgiven thee. Who am I that I should 
condemn thee ? ” 

And the eyes of the Bedween saw the son clasped in the 
fond embrace of his father’s arms. Then a happy smile 
lit his face, his eyes closed, and he died with the name of 
” Allah ” on his lips. 

******* 

Does the reader, like classic Oliver, ask for more ? 

What more can we tell you that you have not already 
surmised for yourself ? 

The son restored—does that not content you ? 

” What happened afterwards ? ” 

Possibly we can answer best by telling you what takes 
place to-day. 

Stephen and Eric are still chums, and you will find the 
names of Stephen Gray and Eric Marston (“ Mars ” no 
longer) recorded in the books of Oxford University as under¬ 
graduates who hope, in time, to receive diplomas on the 
same day as Doctors of Medicine. Suleyman and Moosa 
are trusted servants in the old home at Alexandretta. 
But Mr. Marston—Emeer el Dabb—is still the reigning 
prince at Ain-el-Arab. His life is devoted to teaching his 
people the truths of religion and right living. Some day 
his son hopes to join him in that noble work. 

With this our story ends. 
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server was on a bombarding flight, the" B.O.P.," Mr. R. 

when a piece of bursting shrapnel \ HOW TO H. Whall of Stroud, 

severed one of the control wires. In- / I \ BIND YOUR Gloucester, writes as 

stantly the machine began to dive / ^ B.O.P.’S.” follows : "As 

head foremost, and was apparently lost. / | \ amateur binder of 

It was seen to be falling within the / \ some years’ experience, may I be 

enemy's lines, to the great delight of \ allowed to make a few suggestions? 

the Bulgarians, when the observer The writer omits to mention the very 

managed to leave his seat and hoist &•; first step, which is to remove the 

himself on to the upper plane of the BJB covers and take apart the * sections,’ 

machine. Then, lying extended on the ^ removing the thread and any glue on 

canvas, he clutched the damaged ; ^ the back. (There is usually a letter or 

part with his hand and succeeded in *■ " '■*£ figure at the foot to show the beginning 

restoring the balance of the plane. As ggSfe/ S!3jHS7 of each section.) Each section must 

the motor-controls were undamaged .;£»/,*7 / then be sewn separately as described, 

the equilibrium of the aeroplane was \ ‘ -Jr / " A sewing-frame can easily be made 

soon restored, and the machine was \ ' J^ :, s v / a little more like the real thing by 

able to return to the Allied lines with- \ / making the bottom board to measure 

out further mishap. This striking feat about 14 in. by 10 in. Make a slot in 

has been depicted for " B.O.P.’’ readers this along nearly its whole length and 

by Mr. George Soper, whose drawing 1 in. from one side, also a corresponding 

appears on page 243 of this issue. slot in the top board. Procure three 


On this page I am reproducing a rlignt-Gommai 

portrait of Flight-Commander Albert D.S.O 

Ball, D.S.O., M.C., 

HONOURS the plucky young airman whose wonderful 

FOR AN record in " strafing " German aeroplanes 

AIRMAN. was noted in our columns in the December 

number. In a recent London Gazette it 
was announced that " Second Lieutenant (temporary Captain) 
Albert Ball, of the Notts and Derby Regiment and the R.F.C.," 
had been awarded a second bar to his D.S.O., which is equivalent 
to receiving the decoration three times. He is also the possessor 
of the Military Cross. The second bar to the D.S.O. was given 


Flight-Commander Albert Ball, 
D.S.O., M.C. 


Referring to the article on book- 
8 &\ binding in the October 1916 number of 

V\ the" B.O.P.,"Mr. R. 

\ HOW TO H. Whall of Stroud, 

K\ \ BIND YOUR Gloucester, writes as 

\ " B.O.P.’S. 1 ' follows: "As an 

\ amateur binder of 

\ some years’ experience, may I be 
\ allowed to make a few suggestions ? 

,v The writer omits to mention the very 

first step, which is to remove the 
covers and take apart the ‘ sections,’ 
¥$ removing the thread and any glue on 
the back. (There is usually a letter or 
figure at the foot to show the beginning 
y of each section.) Each section must 

i then be sewn separately as described. 
■7 " A sewing-frame can easily be made 

; / a little more like the real thing by 
J making the bottom board to measure 
about 14 in. by 10 in. Make a slot in 
Wf/ this along nearly its whole length and 

1 in. from one side, also a corresponding 
slot in the top board. Procure three 
wire fence-strainers fitted with thumb¬ 
screws, to work in the slot in the top 
board ; tie the cords to these, and pass 
x Albert Ball, them through the slot in the bottom 

M*C. board, where they may be secured by 

hairpins round which the end ol the 
cord is twisted. The cords can then easily be tightened by 
the screws, and can also be moved along to suit different sized 
books. 

" Another detail is the ' kettle-stitch.’ When each section 
is sewn, and the thread brought out at the hole near the end 
(this, by the way, is usually sawn in like the others, making five 
saw-cuts in all), the needle is passed between the last two sections, 
round the thread, thus fastening the last section to the others. 
Without this the book would not hold together. The usual 
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method of sewing (which is also easier) is to bring the thread 
out on the near side of the cord and pass it in again on the far 
side. 

“ To paste end-papers, lay them one on top of the other, on 
a piece of waste paper, with the folded edges away from you, 
the edge of the top one being rather more than | in. behind the 
edge of the bottom one, and a piece of waste paper on top, the 
same distance behind the top one ; then paste all over, and the 
result will be a straight pasted strip on each of the width desired. 
The end-papers are usually attached before glueing. In the 
absence of a press, a good plan is to screw up the book between 
the leaves of a dining-table. 

" It is very difficult to describe these processes clearly and 
concisely. For those who wish to pursue the subject further, 
there is a most interesting book, quite the best on the subject : 
* Bookbinding and the Care of Books,' by Douglas Cockerell 
(Artistic Crafts Series. 5 s.)." 

I am obliged to Mr. Whall for these further directions and 
hints, and I have no doubt that ” B.O.P.” amateur bookbinders 
will be glad to profit by them. 


interest. Some birds—such as the linnet, stonechat, and the 
hedge-sparrow—build very compact and pretty nests, very 
different to those made by the starling, sandpiper, rook, or jay. 
One of the prettiest nests that have ever come my way was that 
of a blackcap ; it was made of small twigs and grasses and moss, 
and had a number of forget-me-nots artistically intertwined 
round the sides. For a nest to be so ornamented is, I believe, 
extremely rare. 

This month’s plate shows Series I of ” British Birds' Eggs ” ; 
Series II will be the coloured plate presented with the May 
Number of the “ Boy’s Own Paper.” As there will un¬ 
doubtedly be an increasing demand for this companion plate, 
see that your order to your bookseller is given in time 1 


With next month's issue of the *' Boy’s Own Paper ” (April 
Number) will appear the opening chapters of a new serial 
story of public school life, entitled 44 The 
Shaping of Jephson’s.” The writer of this 
story, Kent Carr, is already known to 
a wide circle of readers as the author of 
*' A Rank Outsider,” *■ Brought to Heel,” 
and several other capital school yarns. In 44 The Shaping of 
Jephson’s” I can promise ” B.O.P.” readers a great treat; it is 
as rattling a story of life at a big public school as I have read 
since the splendid series of Talbot Baines Reed tales. I shall 
look forward to hearing what you fellows think of it. 

A. L. H. 


A NEW 

SCHOOL SERIAL 
NBXT MONTH 


With this month's number of the ” B.O.P.” every reader 
will receive the splendid coloured plate of ” British Birds' Eggs ” 
(Series I), specially painted for this magazine 
by Mr. George Soper. On this page I am 
giving a key-plan, by which every one 
will be able to identify the birds and eggs 
depicted. For information as to where 
the various nests should be looked for, and how many eggs 
are likely to be found at a time, I must refer the reader to 
Mr. Percival Westell's excellent volume, ” Every Boy's Book 
»i British Natural History ” (Religious Tract Society, 4 
kiuverie Street, London, E.C., 3 s. 6 d.). Herein will be 
nd all the particulars needed, together with the several 
• uninent local names by which the bird dealt with is 
mown throughout the British Isles. Our friend the night- 
*r, for instance, is also known as the night-hawk, churn 
wl, big razor-grinder, dog-hawk, goat-sucker, evejar, 
goat-owl, moth-eater, night-churr, puckeridge, and wheel- 
bird. It is as well to have all these names before one for 
reference, as a local bird-name may otherwise be very 
misleading. In the plate, as will be seen, Mr. Soper has 
given two or three nests. Most boys, of course, make 
collections of birds' eggs only, but an extremely interest¬ 
ing and instructive hobby is to collect birds' nests. 
This is not to say that you should take away a bird’s nest 
whenever you find one. A nest should only be secured 
after the birds have reared their young and have finished 
with it ; and only one specimen of a nest is necessary. The 
study of nest construction will be found of the utmost 
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THE "B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP, 


NUTHATCm 

'V /.V 


VT1HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view 
to its forming a bond of union between readers of the 
44 B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are thoie 

T of the paper which for so many years has stood 
for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite 
vows the League calls on its supporters to lead 
a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing 
his name and number on the League register. 
For those who desire some form of recognition, 
badges have been prepared in the shape of 
brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, 
and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each post free. 
Applications for membership and for badges should be ad¬ 
dressed to the Editor ••B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street, London. E.C. 
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Key to 11 British Birds' Eggs ” (Series I). 

(See Coloured Plate presented with this month’s number.) 
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A Snake-Hunter’s Adventure on the 


From away down the river came a noise, a chat¬ 


tering of discordant voices, which I recognised at 


once for the cries of those most unmusical birds, the 


I AM a snake-hunter by profession, travelling all over 
the world, and I supply most of the big dealers in 
this department of natural history. Mine is a 
dangerous business, on the whole, and there is 
no lack of excitement in it. I could pitch you yarn after 
yarn about my captures of boas, pythons, cobras, etc., 
but perhaps this one will do for the time. It was a thrilling 
experience I had in South America. 

My companion, Saturnino, like most of the Venezuelan 
Indians of the lower Orinoco, was small in stature ; in fact, 
you might have called him squat, for his head only reached 
to my shoulder, and his palm-leaf hat w'as so broad-brimmed 
that it made him look even shorter than he was. Up in 
the trees he was as agile as a monkey. On the ground 
he was quick-moving and light-footed. In passing over 
fallen trunks and dodging under festooning vines he made 
no disturbing noise. His every step was swift and almost 
silent. A better hunter I never had with me. 

It was well after noon one day when he and I set out for 
the tree covered with orchids, from which he had been 
frightened away a short time before by numerous coral 
snakes, driven by an inundation to take refuge in its 
branches. 

Leaving Cipriano, the other Indian, at the palm-thatch 
hut, Saturnino and I made our way down the hill toward 
the river. The gloomy forest towered to a majestic height 
above us. Its far-off green roof shut out every ray of the 
sun, so that we walked on among the great pillar-like tree- 
trunks as if in the twilight of some vast cathedral. The 
thick undergrowth and frequent vines delayed us, but 
with our slashing machetes we cleared a path to the orchid- 
clad tree. 


guacharacas de a git a. 

Saturnino looked me in the eyes. " Do you know what 
they say ? " he asked. 

“ No," said I, “ I don’t know what they say, but I da 
know what they arc." 

" Well, they are scolding," said he. " It is very 
likely that they see a snake. Let us go down there at 
once. If we can get near enough to see how the birds 
turn their heads to look at the snake we may see him." 

Off at a trot went both of us, ducking under vines and 
jumping over fallen trees. Getting within about tw T o 
hundred yards of the spot, we saw the wing-flapping scolders. 
Then we began to creep forward through the undergrowth, 
slowly and cautiously. We dared not show ourselves, 
lest we should frighten the birds away. 

Keeping low and well under cover, and using our ears 
alone to guide us, we were soon in the thicket on the very 
verge of the river bank. 

Cautiously we peeped out through the leaves. Yes, 
there were the birds, not quite fifty yards aw’ay, in a tree 
growing on a little island, bare and flood-washed, in the 
very middle of the river. The noise they made was disagree¬ 
ably loud and harsh. Still as death, we both lay hidden in 
the thicket, so that we might watch the guacharacas, and 
be able to judge by their excited movements as to the 
whereabouts of the snake. 

Now, the tree in mid-stream on which the chattering birds 
were perching was partly dead. It had two main branches : 
one, leafless and rotten and covered with fungi, stretched 
toward our side—the north side—of the river; the other, 
well clad with foliage, spread away from us in the direction 
of the southern bank. 


The orchids were as rich as Saturnino had said, and were 
all in bloom. It took him such a long time to collect them, 
however, that I lost patience waiting for him, and rambled 
about alone through the undergrowth bordering on the 
cacao-plantation. 1 had hopes of meeting with a boa- 
constrictor or a fer-de-lance or a bush-master. But 1 
saw no snake, nor any other animal except an armadillo, 
which bolted out of a hollow tree when 1 poked in my stick. 

It was late in the afternoon when Saturnino joined me. 
l ie had left his orchids in a heap under a cacao-tree. 

" I have more orchids than I can carry home," said he, 
" and you lvave found no snake ; therefore I will hunt 
along with you for a while, so that you also may go back 
with a contented heart. Snakes are hard to see among the 
leaves, and four eyes are better than two." 

At this time we were in a thicket of young palms about 
waist-high, and their foliage was so dense that I had to 
part them with my stick to see the ground beneath them. 
Every moment we would stand still to listen, because, in 
snake-hunting, ears are often of more service than eyes, 
and so it proved on this occasion. 


I noticed that the birds alighted freely on the dead arm 
reaching out toward us, but that they perched only among 
the outermost boughs of the leafy branch at the farther 
side ; on the long and stout shank of this living limb 
they never alighted at all. On this shank, thenrtore, 1 
strove to discern the snake. With the naked eye I could not 
perceive that any snake was there. 

Telling Saturnino to lie still, I took up my opera-glasses. 
Yes, there he was, a good-sized snake, lying in a brownish 
coil on the body of the branch, close by a bird’s nest. 
Mosses, orchids, and other epidendrums grew on the bark 
all about him, and partly screened him. While I still 
looked through the glass, he was busily engaged in dragging 
a young bird from the nest. 

I hastily judged him to be the tree-boa (Xiphosoma 
hortulana), and I thought he was acting strangely in seeking 
prey during daytime; for these arboreal boas hunt by 
night, and during several years in South America 1 never 
saw them hunting by day. They are fierce biters, have 
very long teeth, and are much dreaded by the people ; but 
they are really not venomous. As they are very interesting 
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FACE TO FACE WITH A FER-DE-LANCE 


and little-known snakes. I desired to get this one for my 
collection. 

LListily putting away the binocular, I caught up the 
long snake-stick, burst out of the thicket, and ran down 
to the water’s edge. By sounding the river with my stick, 
I found that near the bank it was not more than three or 
four feet deep. I stepped in at once and waded through ; 
but the water reached my armpits before I climbed out on 
the little island at the foot of the tree. 

Without losing an instant I shinned up the trunk, and, 
stick in hand, sat sidewise in the fork, meaning to get a 
very near view of my supposed tree-boa swallowing Lis 



young bird. But it was no tree-boa. To my horror, I 
found myself sitting within four feet of a large fer-de-lance, 
the most terribly venomous snake in tropical America. 

At sight of me he let the fledgling drop from his jaws. 
He grew excited, and prepared to repel attack. His vibrat¬ 
ing tail rattled audibly against the rough bark of the limb 
on which he lay. His triangular head was elevated and 
drawn back, as if he meant to dash at once at my face. 

His cat-like eyes and thread-like tongue-points, trembling 
incessantly in the air like the restless antenna? of a nervous 
insect, gave him such an aspect of sinister malignity that 


even I, who had lived with snakes for years, felt my blood 
run cold. And yet I was almost a yard out of his striking 
distance—perfectly safe, in fact, unless he should take it 
into his head to come closer to me, and this I knew he would 
not do unless I irritated him. Even then he would be 
much more likely to plunge down into the river. 

This last I by no means wished him to do, for in my 
collection I had no snake of this variety —Bothrops atrox 
—and I was very anxious to capture him. If he and I had 
been upon the ground I could easily have settled the matter 
by holding him down with my stick pressed across his 
neck, while I gripped him with my hand round the throat 
close up to the head. But here, perched 
in the fork of a half-rotten tree, leaning 
out over the water, I 
did not at once see 
how to proceed. At 
List I decided that 
there was no way 
but to snare him. 

Taking a roll of 
cord from my pocket, 

I cut off a short piece, 
and with it formed 
a running noose, 
which I tied firmly 
to the end of my 
stick. Fortunately the 
cord had been well 
wetted in my pocket 
while I was wading 
across the river ; con- 
sequently, being 
somewhat stiff, it 
stayed well in position, and was 
hardly at all blown about by the 
wind. 

Now, if I were simply to reach 
out with my long stick and try 
to get the noose dangling from it 
over the snake's head, he would 
very probably become suspicious, 
bite at it once or twice, and 
then plunge down into the water. 
My long experience with snakes told 
me that I must keep his attention 
concentrated on myself, while my 
stick and noose approached him 
slowly and unnoticed. 

Accordingly, in order to engage 
his attention. I began wagging my 
head violently from side to side. At 
the same time, with imperceptible 
slowness, I kept advancing the stick 
and noose nearer and nearer to him. 
At last it hung right in front of his 
nose. Just then 1 stopped the head- 
wagging, braced myself well in the 
tree fork, and with one little swoop of 
the stick I caught him with the noose, 
well behind the jaws, lilting him 
clear from the branch. 

Dangling now in the air above the 
water, he struggled so vigorously to 
get loose that 1 feared he might injure 
himself ; so I called out to Saturnino 
to bring me the snake-bag, which I always took with me. 
Now, Saturnino had put our lunch of boiled beans and 
roasted parrots into this very bag. and was just at this 
moment eating from it, while he stood at the water’s edge. 

The instant I called he shook the provisions out of it, 
rolled it up, took it in his mouth, and plunged into the 
water to swim over to me with it, for the river was too 
deep for him to wade. I watched the fer-de-lance dangling 
from the end of my pole. Then every instant I would 
turn my head to see Saturnino swimming to me dog-fashion, 
his head thrown back, with the bag held between his teeth. 


“ To 
my hor¬ 
ror, 1 found 
myself sitting within four feet of a 

large fer-de-lance." 
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He climbed out of the water on to the little island near the 
foot of my tree. He had got out with both knees on the 
bank, had taken the bag in one hand, and was about to stand 
upright, when, almost screaming the word “ Carrajo ! " 
he tumbled backward into the river, and began to swim 
frantically away to the opposite shore. He held the bag 
in his hand the whole time. 

“ What's the matter ?" I asked repeatedly ; but never a 
word could I get out of him until he regained the other shore. 

" What is it, Saturnino ? Are you scared ? " 

“ Carrajo / " he replied. “ Hay dos otras coaimas al 
piS de arbol l " ( “ Gracious me 1 There are two other 

deadly snakes at the foot of the tree 1 ” ) 

I looked down, and there, sure enough, were two more 
fer-de-iances, coiled and waiting. Needless to say, I con¬ 
sidered myself lucky to be seated so high up in the fork 
above. They must have been there when I first went to 
the foot of the tree, and I must have planted my foot 
between them, or stepped right over them, when I started 
to climb it. I suppose that my excitement about the snake 
on the branch prevented my seeing them. It seemed a 
miracle that I had not been bitten. 

However, I had no time to moralise over it. There was I, 
sitting in the fork of the tree, with a fine, full-grown specimen 
of a very imperfectly known and rarely captured viper 
dangling in a noose on my stick, and fast strangling himself 
to death, while two of the same death-dealing serpents 
lay on guard below. A fatal bite would almost certainly 
be my lot if I should venture to come down. Yet, if I 
meant to save my ensnared captive alive, I must soon free 
him from the noose and get him into the bag. 

I tried all my powers of persuasion to induce Saturnino 
to cut a long bamboo, tie the bag to the top of it, swim 
with it nearly to the island, and pass it up to me. 

But he obstinately refused. He was in abject terror 
of the two snakes at the foot of the tree. He wanted to 
run up to the hut, get the gUn, and shoot them. 

“ No, no 1 " said I. “ That would never do ! It would 
be dark before you could return. Besides, my snared snake 
would in the meantime die." 

Seeing that I could get no assistance from the frightened 
Indian, and that I was thrown entirely on my own re¬ 
sources, I set to work vigorously, and acted as follows. 

Taking my roll of cord from my pocket, I lashed the 
snake-stick firmly to the branch. This left me free to get 


rid of or to capture the snakes at the foot of the tree. Of 
course I meant to capture at least one of them. I cut a 
stout branch about five feet long, with which to hold down 
the reptile's head, so that I could safely grip it behind the 
jaws. Now, as I did not dare to come down out of the 
tree while two such deadly creatures lay coiled at its base. 
I broke off pieces of rotten branches and threw them down, 
to make the snakes move off a little way. I took care to 
throw the sticks on the narrow space between them and the 
foot of the tree. At first I called on Saturnino to help me, 
but he began throwing such heavy missiles that I had to 
ask him to desist. 

My throwing was apparently of no use until a heavy 
chunk of rotten wood struck one of them on the head. 
Then he made an instantaneous dart into the river, and 
swam away to the southern bank. 

By this time I had used up nearly every piece of rotten 
branch I could lay my hands on, so I tried a gentler method 
with the one that remained. I threw my hat at him, 
thinking to scare him. To my disgust he bit at it, vibrated 
his tail, and stayed as he was. Then I took off my coat and 
dropped it on top of him, completely covering him up. 

As I expected, he at once glided out from under it. 
But instead of coiling again in a place where I could catch 
him, he disappointed me by going down into a hole beneath 
the tree. 

Thus, at last, the danger was gone, and I could come to 
the ground without fear. 

Cutting the lashing that had kept the snake-stick in place, 
I dropped it, snake and all, to the ground, and then slid 
down after it. If I had not quickly grabbed the stick he 
would have been into the water with it, as he was fast 
dragging it off. 

Holding both arms high over my head, one hand clutching 
hat and coat, and the other the stick with the snake, I 
entered the water and waded through to the other bank. 

Getting Saturnino to hold the bag open, I hung the 
snake within it, cut the noose from his neck, and let him 
drop to the bottom. After I had tied it up we could hear 
him thrashing his tail against the sides of it. 

As it was nearly dark, we could not now stay to get the 
snake that had gone into the hole. So we went off with 
our one prize to the palm-thatch hut on the hillside, where 
we made a delicious supper on a fat armadillo that Cipriano 
had thoughtfully baked for us. 


The Classic’s Complaint. 

(From “ The Merchistonian the Merchiston School Magazine.) 


Oh 1 I long for the life of the Scientist 
gay I 

Far happier he than the Classic ; 

He revels in acids the whole of the day. 

And colours his face with boracic. 

I spend all my days in construing old 
liars, 

Who sang about Cupid and Bacchus, 

Along with the Odes and Epodes and 
Satires 

Of Quintus Horatius Flaccus. 

My taste for the drama is gratified by 

The Iphigenia in Tauris, 

Medea, Antigone, Trachimae, 

And other improbable stones. 

But while 1 am working in labour and 
pain. 

At subjects unfraught with enjoyment, 

My scientist neighbour is charming his 
brain 

With every amusing employment. 



Two Squares Puzzle. (See page 204 .) 

2.) 

Solution.— The above diagram shows clearly how the 
two squares an. formed. 


If energy flags in the course of the hour 

He bleaches his clothing with chlorine; 

And in order to prove its magnificent 
power. 

Makes holes in the ceiling with fluorine. 

With nothing to check him, the whole 
of the class 

With beakers and test tubes he litters; 

And quenches his thirst with a sip from 
a glass 

Of a drink that he calls “ Prussic 
B.tters.” 

Of course in this joyous pursuit there 
must be 

A perilous element reckoned ; 

A fellow sat down on some KNO a , 

And departed this life in a second I 

So I’ll give up the life of a Scientist gay, 

And continue in that of a Classic ; 

Though he revels in acids the whole of 
the day, 

And colours his face with boracic. 

Ignoramus. 




A Story of Mystery and Adventure on the Welsh Coast. 
Written and Illustrated by THOMAS DOWNEY. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE WRECK OFF SAMSEY ISLAND. 



HOY! Narbutt. Hi ! there. We’re 
ready 1 ” The consternation of 
the boys’ tones, perhaps fearing 
they were to be left behind, 
was soon dispelled by a 
cheery voice coming from a 
figure in the little boat below. 

44 Aye, aye, sir 1 I’m but 
making all shipshape 
against my crew cornin’ 
aboard.” 

” Wlio’s your crew ? ” 
sang the boys in unison, 

- *-apprehensive again— 

^they were jealous of 
others, the local school¬ 
master or perhaps the doctor ; the two lads and Narbutt 
always had the best of times when by themselves. 

44 My crew is it you’re asking ? There’s first mate—Mr. 
Hiram Travers of United States, America ; first engineer, 
overseer, and naturalist—Mr. Jack Westcott of Great Britain, 
England ; and general cook and bottle-washer—old Narbutt 
at your service ; and that’s the full complement all told 
and signed on.” 

44 Same old Narbutt being skipper, fisherman, cragsman, 
town-crier, gamekeeper, life-boat cox, bell-ringer, and pretty 
well everything else to Solvach, Pembrokeshire, Wales,” 
added one of the boys. 

The boat in which the subject of this comprehensive 
catalogue stood was tugging at its moorings, playfully 
slapped about by the incoming tide. Narbutt, his viking¬ 
like beard and moustache blowing wild in the early morning 
breeze—for ’twas scarcely five o’clock—stood straddling 
midships, repairing with bodkin and palm the weather¬ 
worn sail. 

44 Rhun you, Mr. Jack, sir, up’t clift.” Narbutt had a 
pronunciation entirely his own, not quite Welsh, not quite 
Irish, but with all the quaintness of both. “ Ahint of you, 
and against where the spring spouts, you'll see three white 
stones ; under them is a clear bottle, fill it with water 
and come you over t’ clift agin to the crow rock. You, 
Mr. Hiram, put your hand thro’ that break in the boat¬ 
house 4 dure ’ yonder, grope your hand to the right, and 
bring away the fishing-line as’ll fall into it; then you skip 
over the rocks to the same place as Mr. Jack, theer 
you’ll find the good ship 4 Edith Williams ’ awaiting your 
convamence l ” 


44 Saving a good half hour’s tide,” he remarked, as he 
made for the rock which the two boys came running towards 
just as the little vessel alluded to rippled up. 

Narbutt. standing on the seat, with his old coat spread 
to the breeze, had given her just way enough for them 
all to meet at the right moment. 

“ Somethin’ in the air and somethin' in the 4 say,’ whis¬ 
pered Mackerel to me, and I could not slape after three 
o’clock. It’s just the morning and just the time, and we’re 
just the men 1 

44 Who's going to take the helium ? Now, 4 Captain ’ 
Westcott, kape you her head for the gap in the green 
scar 1 ” (a rock a mile or so out in the bay). 44 Hulloa, 
here 1 what’s amiss ? ” stretching back to give a push to 
the tiller. 44 Let her keep her full, if you plaze l ” (In 
settling himself the young man had let her get into the 
wind.) 44 So ! Now you’re right ! 

44 That’s quick work, Mr. Hiram, your line’s over the 
' starn,’ and you’re beginning in earnest. Not too much 
play just here, there’s a lot of old rock and weed, and that 
bit of water cord’s too good to get 4 hung up ’ and lost. 

44 Now you take the other line and give me the helium, 
Mr. Jack, and pull in the fish as fast as you can. If you 
don’t catch ’em in plenty this fine morning, I’ll eat my 
hat! ” 

Jack gives a start, and a wild look of inquiry comes into 
his countenance. 

44 Haul in l Gently 1—you have him ! ” 

Greatly excited, Jack fetches away at his line so hurriedly 
that it would be in a rare tangle but for a few deft touches 
from Narbutt. Nearer and nearer comes the fish—now 
sweeping to the right, now to the left. Up go Jack’s hands 
to clasp the flash of green and silver scintillating against the 
sky, when suddenly, pressure is released, there is a splash 
astern, and the bare hook is blowing in the wind. 

44 You’ve lost the first fish you’ve caught 1—to shpake 
Irish,” said Narbutt. 

Jack looked like crying with vexation. 

44 The fish was much bigger and finer, of course, than it 
really was, wasn’t it ? ” he remarked with a rueful grin. 

44 The fish we fails to catch is always a beauty l ” laughed 
Narbutt. 

44 Well, I guess that’s hard luck ! ” said Hiram, who had 
just a suspicion of Uncle Sam’s drawl in his pleasant 
voice. 

44 No, sir 1 ” chimed in Narbutt loud and genial ; his 
honest sentences always came as emphatically announced 
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inspirations. 44 No, sir ! not bad luck, but bad management. 
Yes, indeed ; but still good luck, if it larns you better. 
Larn you now, you'll never larn younger—and it’s not the 
way to larn to sit theer with your face as long as a conger. 

44 Bait you your hook again ! ’’ he went on. 44 There’s 
a fine strip of mackerel ” (attaching a piece of tail as bait) 
“which they can’t resist, and a thousand of them waiting to 
be cannibals. Throw the lead clear 1 Let your line run 
smooth—so 1 Aha l—a fish at once ! 

“ Now put on your consideration cap and watch. Don’t 
jerk his lordship in the air, same as the last. N T o, place your 
left hand close to the wather, now haul in with the right; 
drop your line loosely between your knees, not on them or 
they’d be soaking wet in less than no time ; haul away 
till your left hand almost touches the hook and the fish’s nose, 
then lift him aboard. There 
we are!—and a fine fish too 1 

44 Let’s look at your line, 

Mr. Hiram. Ach y fi 1 That’s 
one of your town 4 contrap¬ 
tions.’ You’ll never catch a 
fish with that. Here, sir, they 
ain’t * edicated ’ up to that, 
the mackerel round here ain’t, 
not to that painted-up cock- 
a-too,” alluding to the patent 
and much vaunted mackerel 
bait the boys had purchased 
from the shopman at the 
London stores. He had given 
them to understand mackerel 
were getting scarce round the 
coast of late years, owing to 
the terrible execution done by 
this remarkable bait, which, 
though high priced, was the 
only one used by intel¬ 
ligent fishermen. They wished 
Narbutt could have had a 
“ couple of verses ” with him. 

41 Attention, plaze l ” and 
Narbutt adopted the attitude 
of a lecturer. 

44 1 will give you now a dis¬ 
course on making a mackerel 
line which shall be cheaper, 

I’ll go bail, AND better than 
any you’ll buy in shops. 

44 First of all, take a sugar- 
loaf-shaped piece of lead 
weighing about two pounds. 

That one you brought from 
town weighs about two and a half ounces. Well, take 
your weight-” 

44 That’s rather like the directions in the cookery-book, 
ain’t it ? " interrupted Hiram. 44 Take two fresh ortolans, 
four truffles, etc. : all very well if you can take ’em, but if 
you can’t the rest of the instructions go off in interest 
somewhat. Pardon, go on, Narbutt." 

“ Aisy enough to take your lead weight: that is, if you 
cannot make lriends with a plumber, take a bit of lead 
piping off an old outhouse, somewhere where the weight of 
it is a-doing harm to the building. Perhaps *lis onnecessary 
to advartise as you’re going to take it—always do good by 
stealth. Twist a bit of brown paper into a dunce’s cap, 
buttered inside to kape it from sticking; push a nail 
through the small end to make a hole for the line to fasten 
through ; melt your lead on the kitchen fire—not in the best 
saucepan or maybe cook will be heard on the subject; 

4 power ’ out the molten lead into your brown paper mould, 
pull out the nail, and there you are — copper-bottomed 1 
Ai at Lloyd’s 1 That’s how these of mine were made, 
and I’ve caught tons with ’em. Pll tell you how to fit ’em 
up another time." 

44 Well, we re a trifle short of a ton this morning," said 
Jack, 44 but we've picked up three dozen just about ; 
they seem to be knocking off work for the morning." 


44 Hallo 1 here’s another ! Oh, bother you, Narbutt 1 you 
w r ere tugging the line. Exactly how the fish tugs too." 

44 Haw, haw 1 ” laughed Narbutt. 44 1 be bound to do 
it—to observe how the face of the man 4 houlding ’ the 
line changes, he gets so powerful interested. Ah 1 " (taking 
up Hiram’s line and holding it to his ear) 44 I’ve just had a 
telephone message from below as theer’s a wee little mackerel 
wishful for to come aboard. Sir, if you will be so kind ? 

True enough, there was a small one on Hiram’s hook. 
Hiram had been neglecting his line for the last half hour, 
lying back and sunning himself. 

44 Very well, then I ’’ roared Narbutt with another burst¬ 
ing inspiration. 44 We’ll ’bout ship, lift up a couple of 
lobster-pots I dropped under this rock, and then go for a 
cryuse. You may pick up another fish or two here and there." 

They looked up the pots, 
secured two lobsters, caught 
one more fish, then, slipping 
round the rocks, headed for 
the open sea. 

What an enjoyable, unfor¬ 
gettable time ! The English 
lad, with his American cousin 
and sworn chum, over here 
to make acquaintance and 
report himself generally to the 
relatives in the old country. 
Their faces were 44 stained 
by the ruddy tan God’s air 
doth give a man." The 
picture of health and gladness 1 
And wiiat a background for 
such a picture ! 

Now r the sun had risen, the 
sea was a sparkling stretch 
of emerald and gold, here 
and there broken into purple 
patches, where stiff breezes 
chased one another out to the 
ocean, forcing the little yawl- 
rigged boat, whenever she 
glided into them, to lie over 
with the weight of the puff 
and tear through the crisp 
waves. 

On three sides of them the 
undulating Pembroke coast 
presented in endless variety 
the subtle tints of rocks and 
crags; the beautiful shades 
of cobalt blue and violet on 
the distant side of the bay, 
nine to twelve miles away, contrasting with the stronger 
lines and tones of the nearer cliff, with its grey-pink 
lichens and old gorse, as it shut off the w'hite cottages of 
Solvach—the little bay from out of which an hour or so 
ago they had skimmed. 

44 Now', Mr. Jack, you catch hould of the tiller, and if you 
sail her close and thrue, as if you was just finishing for the 
goold coop, you will just make Samsey Island 1 " And 
Narbutt lit his short clay pipe and methodically put away 
the lines. He was a stickler for everything being in its 
place and ship-shape. 44 All correct 1 " he remarked, putting 
them neatly in the little locker. 

After carefully throwing overboard every scrap of weed, 
and wiping down the seats, stowing away the lobsters and 
fish, and giving a general touch up all round, he cast his 
eye aloft and round the horizon as if calling the attention 
of the elements to the fact that he was ready for the wind 
to stiffen ; then he took the tiller in his own master grasp. 

44 Now, sir, rest you your arm, and perhaps by a little 
coaxing and conjuring she’ll go just a leetle teeny bit 
faster." 

And as if the boat and the wind were anxious to obey, 
over she lay, the sea dashed from her nose, and the island 
rapidly came nearer. 

They were now rounding some gigantic rocks, w’hich 



Narbutt. 
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stood as sentinels guarding the seldom explored pools and 
caves on the outer sides of Samsey. The passages between, 
even in this light weather, were noisy with the milk-white 
rushing waters charging and roaring up every cave and 
cranny with eager tumultuous curiosity, as though they had 
not done the like every tide since time was, and rushing 
back with a roar of disappointment, discovering for the 
millionth time that some inviting cavern had no thorough¬ 
fare. 

The lads felt keener and more than usually alive as the 
spray dashed in their faces and the sweet winds flourished 
their hair by sudden unexpected little gusts. It was all 
delightful, though (but that thought did not enter their 
young minds) there were times when nothing in the shape 
ol a boat would live a moment where they were floating 
then in security. It was near high tide now, and the set 
of the currents unmarked ; but even in ordinary weather 
the tides, ebbing and flowing, created whirls and boiling-pots, 
and made most fishermen give a wide berth to this attractive 
but unhallowed spot. 

“ Hould tight ! Whirroo ! ” Narbutt suddenly guided 
the vessel through a narrow chasm, arched overhead by a 
high rock which had tumbled from aloft years ago and 
wedged itself thirty feet above, making a covered passage. 

A swift swirl and some highly artistic twists at the rudder, 
assisted by a boat-hook tilted here and there at the close 
dripping rocks, and they swam serenely into a large pool. 
In the centre of this was an object which made the boys 
start up with excitement. 

There, slightly on one side of this bay, lay the wreck of 
a large, old-fashioned merchantman, the stepping of its 
masts and part of its deck-house and the rails being visible 
and in wonderful repair. The lads, eager t;o explore this 
wonder of wonders, dashed ashore and 
rushed forward. Their progress was 
barred, however, by a deep pond of 
sea water. 

The tough old timber-sides, before it 
had given up the struggle—if it had in 
truth given it up, though 'twas hard to 
think so—had fretted, strained, and wal¬ 
lowed from side to side every spring tide ; 
and so battling had excavated for itself a 
high resting-place in the sand, and there, 
its bows defiantly poised, its stem lost 
in sand and water, it lay dormant. 

To the imaginative Jack it appeared 
almost waiting for some signal to shake 
itself clear, rise up and sail westward ho! 
again. It was no effort to the mind to 
people it once more with its old-time crew, 
now long since departed. 

“ Well, nearly all had perished,” said 
Narbutt, and no wonder if one looked 
round at these merciless rocks. Would 
that deck never again be trodden by 
sailors’ feet ? Had the last human face 
peered o’er these bulwarks ? Gracious! 

What was that ? 

They were gazing, as if hypnotised, 
at the hole in her side just before 
them. 

A pair of large soft eyes above a 
grizzled moustache, with a sad patient 
inquiry" in them, returned their gaze. 

" Narbutt l What’s this ? ” 

Jack’s scream sounded strange and 
unlike him, followed as it was by weird 
echoes. 

** What is what ? ” came Narbutt’s 
roaring tones. 

At the sound of his voice the head 
stretched forward, and the thing slipped 
without a splash into the pool and, 
turning with the same mild reproachful 
look, swam away. 

“ Aha 1 narvous at a plain ould seal ? 


Why, ’tis about here they breed. I’ll show you wheer, 
one of these fine days.” 

They breathed again. It was not the ghost of some 
ancient mariner after all. 

“ We will have a bathe here, Narbutt, and swim into 
the wreck; it will be glorious.” 

" No, I shouldn’t. There might be a gigantic ould 
conger-eel awaiting a bite of your leg, or one of they devil¬ 
fishes. I wouldn’t swim into that hole for a mint o’ money 
all packed and delivered post free.” 

And as they looked into the dark green depths of the 
pool, strange snake-like forms and high grasping claws 
seemed to stretch out. The floating seaweed, spotted 
like huge uncanny lizards, softly spread out fan-like 
tentacles ; and farther down stealthy eyes gazed up which, 
when the sight was caught, seemed to shrink lower and 
become almost invisible, leaving the feeling that one was 
being watched, ever watched, from below. Ugh ! With 
a shudder they turned away. 

” We must get the ebb tide homeward,” said Narbutt. 
" I don’t quite like the weather, though 'tis fair enough 
to-day. Ah ! that’s better,” and they emerged from the 
shadowed bay into the open sea. “ Somehow, I always 
gets the creeps alongside that ould hulk.” 

” Tell us more about the wreck 1 ” said Jack. 

” Another day, I’ll be pleased,” was the answer. ” There’s 
no time now.” 

For the lads there was no other subject—and would not 
be for many a day, had they but known. They were 
filled for better or worse with its fatal fascination. Well, 
this tale would never have been told, we suppose, had it 

been otherwise, and Hiram’s good father would never- 

But this is anticipating ! 


“‘Haul away till your left hand almost touches the hook and the fish’s nose, 
then lift him aboard.”’ {Seepage 266.) 
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At first Narbutt seemed inclined to avoid the subject, 
but the farther they drew away from the island the more he 
communicated, though there was very little actually known 
of the vessel itself. All circumstances surrounding it were 
dismal and tragic. 

“ The latest chapter of the tragedy applies to Old 
Mervyn the fisherman. 

He had gone to the 
wreck alone, led on 
with the idea of 
treasure trove; his 
little punt had slipped 
her moorings—'twas 
said by some that a 
hand had come up 
from the water-logged 
hole and cut her 
painter—he tried to 
swim the pool, but 
something caught his 
feet; how, none knew, 
but down he went and 
was lost. 

“ Then his young 
nephew, Rory Mervyn, 
couldn’t kape away 
from it. He took 
the boat, and Prance 
Morgan—you know 
Prance Morgan ?— 
stopped in her to 
fetch him off. 

“ Now, theer’s one 
cabin as has never 
been got into; it’s 
not opened now, and 
never will be till the 
sea breaks her. ’Tis 
in the stern it is, and 
it doesn’t look like 
being examined in 
our time. Ah l poor 
Prance’s hair went 
white that afternoon. 

You see, Rory had 
got aboard, kaping 
his heart up and shout¬ 
ing * Who’s afraid ? * 

He slipped about all 
over her, but could 
find no way into that 
cabin. Then he got 
excited ; he said there 
was a way in, and 
nothing Prance could 
urge would kape him out: it was only to dive into the 
hold and swim through under the door. 

“ He dived and swam through. Well, Prance waited and 
waited, and then he got frighted and tugged away at the 
oars. He yelled for Rory. Somethin’ came over him and 
he must get away—aw r ay from the horrid wreck. In his 
hurry he’d not cast off his painter, and being a most powerful 


lad at the oar at any time, his strength would be tremendous 
when in fright—well, he gave a stroke and the rope parted, 
after it had given a rare tug at the vessel’s rail. 

" Now, whether there was something connected with 
the rail released the cabin door, no one to this day knows, 
but Prance swears and declares he saw the figure of Old 

Mervyn followed by 
young Rory go a- 
swirling under the 
sea dashing through 
the passage ahead of 
the boat. He got 
home somehow, all of 
a shiver, and was ill 
abed for weeks. I 
told you his hair all 
went white. Yes, in¬ 
deed ! And no one 
comes about here ex¬ 
ploring of the wreck 
—no, not now. 

“ The salvage people 
come down here when 
she went ashore, I 
remember, because I 
brought ’em across 
from Port Stinin, and 
I heerd as she was 
a trader; but there 
was very little come 
out about her.” 

“ Weren’t there any 
survivors ? ” 

" Well, there was 
two bodies as we 
rescued from the Is¬ 
land Rocks. One 
poor chap was terribly 
broken and twisted ; 
he come round event¬ 
ually, but his memory 
never returned to him. 
You’ll see him about 
here one of these 
days, I go bail; he’s 
a-twisted in mind and 
body. Some say as he 
could remember more 
about the vessel if 
he liked, but it don’t 
suit him — anything 
he can cut out or 
chip off of her he 
reckons his. Oh 1 
—and he’s a ill- 
tempered queer old customer, is ould Tegon. 

“ The other, he never pulled round. Lingered a few 
days—they nursed him carefully, but he went. And 
them two was all the living souls connected with the wreck 
as ever anyone heard tell on. 

“ Aye, surely you shall come and look again at the old 
hulk; but now for home and a good supper 1 ” 



CHAPTER II. 

CAPTAIN LEWIS. 


WONDER if we could get there to-day ? ” 

“We will, if there's half, or even three-eighths, 
of a chance 1 ” 

No need to say where. The glorious, fascinat¬ 
ing wreck was the one and only subject in the boys’ minds. 
If they could but get on board, and—daring thought— 
investigate that cabin, the cabin with the gruesome history l 
They felt sure it could be done somehow, and they had 
made up their minds that there was hidden treasure— 


doubloons and “ pieces of eight ” to be found. No self- 
respecting wreck would be without doubloons and " pieces 
of eight ”—perish the thought ! 

“ Morning, Narbutt 1 ” 

“ Morning, young gents ! The top of the morning to 
you.” 

The ever-busy Narbutt was then superintending the 
erection of a steam circus or roundabout which was paying 
its annual visit to Solvach in company with various other 
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tempting side-shows and exhibitions. It was Solvach 
fair day. Why Narbutt should officiate, no one could 
exactly say. The show-people certainly did not engage him 
—in fact, new-comers among them were inclined at first to 
resent his interference; but Narbutt’s manner was so 
genial, and his knowledge of all the circumstances so vast, 
that they all soon fell under his influence—indeed, it 
was found impossible to do without him. 

“ Nargi, Nargi, not theer, my lads 1 ” to some gipsies 
erecting a cocoanut-shy hoarding. 44 That’ll be under 
whatter at six o’clock to-night, when the tide rises. You’ll 
have to swim for your cocoanuts. Look you here, you ! ” 
turning to the swarthy-featured proprietor of the merry- 
go-round. 44 The roundabout always does gran’ business 
right there agin the little bridge. Thrue, I hev seen it 
pitched here, but the music gets kind o' smothered under 
the hill, and don’t advartise it to the country at large. 
Theer 1 That’s more the spot. The wind carries the music 
right oop t' valley to Middle Mill, and sorra a bit o’ work 
gets done theer then. It’s 4 Here, master, mind your mill 
yourself. I’m off to the fair,’ and the Carries and Lizzies 
gets through their troubles in double-quick time to get 
down here arly by sunset. 

44 No, young gentlemen, no sea going for me to-day,” 
—when the would-be explorers had explained their ardent 
desires. 44 Onterest yourselves ashore for oncest. There’ll 
be foine doings here now, by just. Come for a walk then, 
is it ? Well, I don’t hardly like to leave the town at the 
present moment. Theer’s a many a-comin’ in for the fair, 
and so many of them as 
helpless as babies, so they 
are ” raising his voice and 
bellowing the last words 
as he picked up a child 
who was playing on the 
grass, in imminent danger 
of being crushed by a 
backing van, and placed 
it in the arms of a buxom 
country lass, who was 
gazing open-mouthed at 
the wonders depicted on 
the merry-go-round panels. 

There was William 
Tell, shooting at the 
apple on his devoted 
son’s head, which, were 
he to discharge the arrow 
in the direction the artist 
of the highly-coloured 
design had depicted, 
would have transfixed 
the bright-visaged 
William Tell, Esq., jun., 
in the stomach and 
made a regrettable change 
in history. 

St. George and the 
Dragon was another 
picture which, having 
been somewhat weather¬ 
worn and retouched by 
the proprietor of the 
show himself, was some¬ 
thing original. The Dragon had acquired a much more 
pleasing and engaging countenance than St. George ; the 
latter, with a fierce and repulsive visage, enjoying little 
sympathy. These were the designs upo,n which the eye 
might rest—no, rest is scarcely the word—let us say, feast. 

“ Woa, theer 1 Arrange all that square and above-board,” 
continued Narbutt, having pushed the girl and her charge 
out of danger. " Fair play to all! ” and he rearranged to 
a nicety the proper distance the aspirants at the ring-throw¬ 
ing should stand from the bright objects—vases, clocks, 
silver brushes, etc., etc.—they were to try to encircle. The 
economic mind of the stall-owner had so planned it that 
the public had a very poor chance indeed. She had the 


44 gumption,” though, to realise that Narbutt was right. 
The game must be seemingly simple, or no one ventures ; 
so with a grumbling 44 Will you let me finish ? ’tis there, 
where you say, I was about to put the rail; only let me 
finish, will you ? ” she assented. 

44 All right, Mauther,” bawled Narbutt, who, having 
gained his point always belittled himself, though he would 
allow no one else to attempt that process. 44 All right. 
Don’t you let an interfering old nuisance like me bother you. 
Aa’m nobody. When my cap is on my roof is thatched, 
bless and save you. 

44 Well, now,” turning to the boys who had been inter¬ 
ested onlookers of his proceedings, 44 you might sartainly 
go for a nice strowl along t’ clift. Look you—attention, 
please 1 Go you round by the Grippin ” (a rough foreland 
just above the bay) “ and down acrost Prenny Gast Farm. 
On then by the 4 roacks ’ to Porth Frisky Castle, and ask 
Elesia Lewis to give you a slice of bread and honey and 
a sip of elderberry wine. Ask him, too, when he's next 
sailing round Lilford Haven, as may be I’ll go with him. 
I’m mindful of some bits of rope and an ould sail at Mr. 
Evans’s theer, as I should be wishful for to bring back. 

44 And look you more than once at the ould quay at the 
Porth; it was built ever so many years ago by the 
Romans. Lamed folks say it is a most wonderful piece 
of work and stood the raging of the mighty ocean for 
centuries, and then was knocked down by St. Davids 
men’s bad seamanship. Yes, indeed,” with a broad grin, 
“ there was always a friendly rivalry between Solvach and 

St. Davids boatmen. And 
ask Elesia to show you 
his museum ; it will open 
your eyes, I’m thinking.” 

Seeing that their valu¬ 
able companion was not 
to be tempted from the 
village that day, the two 
boys started off on their 
ramble, Narbutt again 
admonishing them to 
take stock of Captain 
Lewis’s museum. 

Mounting first the high 
hills, almost mountains, 
which surrounded the 
little fishing port, the lads 
took it leisurely, for it 
was no child’s play get¬ 
ting up those steep banks 
in the morning sun. They 
paused every now and 
again to get breath and 
to gaze on the picturesque 
scene below. It was well 
worth gazing on : the 
bird’s-eye view of the 
cluster of cottages with 
their slender columns of 
light cobalt - coloured 
smoke; the perspective 
of the landing quay, and 
deeper down the dark 
green of the tidal water, 
with the variously tinted 
boats nodding and jostling one another among the moving 
dark chrome and purple reflection from the opposite hill; 
the village green, alive with excited children and their 
elders, either taking part in the preparation for the fair 
or suspending their own avocation to look on. 

The distant sounds of laughter, mingled with the scream¬ 
ing of the gulls, grew fainter, and the lads found themselves 
on the edge of the Grippin cliff, alone with the great Atlantic 
stretching away beneath them. Glistening in the west was 
Samsey Island, guarding its secret of the wreck. The strong 
tides and currents ever circling and changing round the island 
showed in grey-green sweeps on the surface of the bluer sea, 
stretching far away north as they followed the strong flood. 



Captain Lewis. 
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The distance as the crow flies—that is, if a crow thought 
it worth while to fly straight to Porth Flisky—would not 
be great, but as our two adventurers found it necessary to 
clamber down every tempting path and risky descent which 
presented itself, it was a fair distance for a morning's tramp. 

The attraction of any little bay of coloured pebbles 
lying below, with the possibility of unexplored caverns, 
proved irresistible. And they penetrated many a cave 
in which to all appearance foot of man had never trod. 
These abound on the Pembroke coast, great, vast cathedral- 
like chambers, losing themselves in blackness deep under 
the land. It was something awe-inspiring. The boys 
spoke in whispers as they gazed up at the lofty roofs where 
drooped many-tinted stalactites. The entrances were 
fringed with rare ferns, all glistening with pearl-like drops 
of water. Clean springs ran through them and dropped 
with a refreshing splash on the warm round pebbles beached 
below. 

The wonderful colours of the rocks and stones wrere a 
never-failing source of beauty. Light greys and violets ; 
sage greens with w hite and black bands on them, 
like some tropical serpent; pure crystal white and 
dark indigo, all sweet and clean, and flung about 
in countless profusion. Here and there a group 
lay like a cluster of rare jewels—emerald green, 
turquoise blue, snowy white, recalling Sindbad’s 
cave of precious stenes. 

At times they came upon a limpid pool half 
hidden in shadow, where regal seaweeds floated in 
a deep silence that could almost te felt. They 
startled unknown denizens of 
the sea in these natural 
aquariums, and queer un¬ 
familiar fish darted across to 
take cover and gaze unseen 
at those four wondering 
human eyes staring into the 
unruffled mirror of their 
home. 

Sometimes a spar or a 
bre ken box, washed soft and 
white by successive seas and 
thrown up out of reach of 
the tide, told of disaster at 
sea. Cnee they found a heap 
of bones bleached clean and 
scarcely to be distinguished 
from the pebbles around— 
the remains, perhaps, of some 
poor calf w ho had strayed too 
near the cliff edge and had 
fallen over—though the boys 
preferred to think of them as 
the relics of some smuggler 
chief. 

Occasionally they would 
call a halt in one of these 
delectable bays. Jack, sprawling on his back on the clean 
warm sand, his gaze directed upward where the cliff top cut 
the blue sky, watched the gulls as they sailed in and out, 
and the dark-tinted jackdaws which wheeled and soared 
about the summit. Cnee a pair of buzzards vol-planed 
from a dizzy height and skimmed close along the rocks, 
their shadows cn the white surface darkening and fading 
as they kept near or far. 

Hiram, his active limbs thrown momentarily out of gear, 
as it were, hands Clasped behind his head, would speculate 
on the possibility of climbing the cliffs, or ruminate as to 
the chances of discovering a rich mineral deposit and 
making their fortune by exploiting the same. 

'lhe warmth from the sun-baked rocks and glowing 
pebbles, the gentle “ swish-swash ” of the sea, the breath 
of the salt-laden breeze, and the utter absence of all human 
sounds combined to imprint the memory of these happy 
hours deep in the boys’ hearts. And so the day wore 
quickly on, and all too soon they found themselves 
descending a bramble-banked path which led to the 


facetiously-named Porth Flisky Castle, above the old 
Roman quay. 

It was not necessary to knock at the door, for, leaning 
against an old boat and solemnly regarding them, was 
old Elesia Lewis himself. 

He was a man of few w ords. As Narbutt had been heard 
to say, “ the worst side of him was out." 

When he had heard the boys’ message he gave a grunt 
—meant to be ingratiating, if it didn’t sound so—and 
marshalled the way into his parlour. 

The parlour contained, among some old-fashioned furni¬ 
ture, a brigantine in a bottle—one of those marvellous 
contrivances in white paper, at which one wonders how 
ever they came to be inside the bottle. There was a giant 
cribbage board, cut out of the forecastle of the “ Old 
Superb," and several framed pictures of various vessels, 
generally riding through violent storms. 

But old Lewis's great hobby was bird-collecting. He 
caught and stuffed a variety of every specimen that was 
obtainable. This collection was what Narbutt had alluded 

to as the Museum. And 
certainly it was a marvellous 
collection. It is impossible 
to give a list here of his speci¬ 
mens, but should the reader 
ever go to that part of Pem¬ 
brokeshire old Lewis will 
show him through with 
pleasure, though perhaps he 
won’t bring himself to say so. 

" But did you do this 
all yourself ? " inquired the 
astonished Hiram. 

" Caught ’em myself 
Stuffed ’em myself." 

" But the background and 
the setting up ? " 

" Painted background 
myself.". 

"You must have everv 
variety in Pembrokeshire ? " 
" No, I ain’t; there's six 
or seven more." 

" How do you know ? " 
asked Jack. 

“ Letter from Professor. 
He knew." 

And he handed them a 
letter from a leading authority 
on ornithology, full of the 
highest praise, stating that 
there was no private col¬ 
lection in the country equal 
in completeness to this, and 
mentioning the few varieties 
which Captain Lewis had 
not yet succeeded in adding. 

It was wonderful. Ducks, geese, gulls, divers, wagtails, 
falcons, buzzards, a chough (that is, a redbilled crow), 
tits, and buntings. One case contained the largest and the 
smallest of British birds—according to Lewis, anyway—the 
great heron and the golden-crested wren. There was even 
a hoopoo—a foreign visitor which Lewis had had the luck 
to capture on the rocks. 

Of course, Jack and Hiram could have spent hours 
examining and contrasting the rich tints of the varied 
plumage of the specimens—and so could any nature-lover. 

Anything out of the common was generally brought to 
Captain Lewis by the fisher-folk, so his museum grew 
whether he would or not. An unusually big lobster and a 
queer-shaped spider crab had been left with him that 
morning. 

" No. I shan't keep ’em. I’ll send ’em to the Dean. 
Birds is enough for me to stick to." And so thought the 
boys. 

He was a wonderful man for system and order. These 
old Navy men generally are. It was funny to notice in 
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his out-house five-and-twenty disused tobacco jars all 
ranged in alphabetical order—N, nails ; S, screws, and so 
on. He had a deal of naturally-acquired information if 
you could only get him to speak, though, according to 
Narbutt, not much “ book lamin’.” 

Whilst our young explorers were discussing the famous 
elderberry wine and the bread and honey they glanced 
through the few books standing upon the old-fashioned har¬ 
monium in the corner—apparently all the library there was. 

" Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ” The Old Helmet,” ” The 
Shipwreck,” by Falconer, with diagram of a full-rigged 
ship, and three hymn-books in Welsh, was the sum total. 
On looking through Falconer’s ” Shipwreck ” Hiram 
let fall a page from a violin instruction book. He picked up 
and examined it. On the margin was a sort of chart or map. 


What is that, Captain ? ” asked Hiram. 

That ? Nothing that I know of. I don’t know how 
it got here.” 

44 Do you play the violin ? ” 

I don’t think so. I’ve never tried.” 

I winder what the design on the corner means?” 

*' Oh. nuthin’ I should say. Christmas puzzle, p’r’aps.” 

I’ll ask Mrs. Lewis,” said Hiram, as an apple-cheeked 
old lady came into the room to replenish their plates and 
glasses. ” Is this one of your crochet patterns by any 
chance, Mrs. Lewis ? ” 

“ Oh, no, young sir. I’ve never seen it before, as I 
knows.” 

“ I'll keep it, then, and see if I can work the Christmas 
puzzle out, if it is one.” 

Do, and welcome.” 

The boys then turned the conversation to the inevitable 
topic, the wreck. The old captain knew all there was to 
know about it. So they added something more to their 
store of knowledge. It was to his house that they had 
carried the only survivors. He minded the time well. 

Did he often go to the wreck ? No ; except as a place 
where a rare bird might settle, it had no interest for him. 

Oh, ah, he knew old Tegon well enough, and was none 


the better for it. A man who’d lift another's lobster- 
pot and help himself w’as no friend of his. 

The captain walked a little way back with them in order 
to point out the w’onderful Roman quay. It consisted 
of a high semicircular breakwater, tremendously strong, 
which, curving round like a protecting arm, repulsed the 
heavy south-west breakers, that in storm-times thundered 
on the outside, eager to destroy the little harbour. It 
was more than strange to think that hundreds of years 
ago there was the spirit and the labour to build this, and 
now there was neither the money nor the enterprise to 
even repair it, for little by little it was bowing to the gale 
now, and ere very long the bay would lie useless and would 
be a harbour no more. 

They wished their worthy host farewell and thanked him 
heartily for his hospitality, and were setting out 
on their return journey when they bethought 
themselves of Narbutt’s message respecting the 
voyage to Lilford Haven. 

” I go to-morrow—Porth Clayish—the 'Caro¬ 
line Thomas '—sunrise. Come you as well.” 

And without further comment the old boy 
strode off home. 

The boys jumped at the idea of a real voyage. 
They would pretend to be real sailors. No 
doubt Captain Lewis would bring his gun on 
the look-out for specimens, and altogether 
another glorious day was evidently before them. 

The fair was like the merry-go-round, in full 
swing on their return. Narbutt’s influence and 
importance had evidently risen still higher. He 
had fallen in with an old comrade who had in 
his possession a tine seal. At the back of Samsey 
Island, though not generally known, dozens 
were to be caught, and Narbutt was acting in 
his usually autocratic style the part of show¬ 
man. His face was a picture of good-humoured 
roguishness as he shouted to the crowd, ” Now, 
kape you back. We daun’t want for a corniner’s 
inquest ; for if the sea-lion was only to break 
loose for w an moment—wan moment, mind 1— 
he would kill and eat scores of you children.” 
(We might here remark that he gave full rein 
to his imagination at these inspired moments.) 
Thep, with a face expressive of tremendous 
concern, he would put his head through the tent 
door and interrogate the owner of the seal 
inside. ” Tell me, Mr. Morgan, on your oath, 
man. is it fit for the audience to come in ? May 
they do so w r ith safety ? Ah l Lay down, you 
dangerous brute l ” and the sound of blows 
against the tub followed. All this increased the 
interest of the crowd outside to a feverish 
height. And they thrust one another forward, pennies in 
outstretched hands. Our two heroes paid their pennies 
and entered wfith the crowd. 

44 This interesting show,” roared Narbutt, nodding to 
them, ” is visited, mark all of you, by visitors from England 
and America United States. Any as don’t come in can 
stay outside and regret it all their lives.” Then, his quick 
eye catching sight of two wretched urchins neglected by 
their parents, as was well known locally, ” Rory and 
Megin Phillips is to come in and have a front seat free ” 
(lorgetful of the danger from the alleged wild beast who 
was gazing wistfully at the crowd, and. if the truth must be 
told, was very much afraid of it), ” and to have a penny 
each from the treasury.” 

” Here, what for ? ” rather testily from Mr. Morgan 
inside, vainly endeavouring to stir up the placid seal into 
some presentation of activity more in accordance with 
its vaunted reputation. 

44 Because I say so, and you can come and be showman 
yourself if you don’t like it That way through, and the 
other side out. Ah, young Rees, how dare you touch 
the animal ? If it was to bite your arm off, a pretty lot 
of use you’d be in helping your lather with the lobster- 
pots. All in ? Shut 1 ”—and the canvas entrance was 
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closed. *' Now then, ladies and gentlemen,*' addressing the 
newly-gathered gazers, “ this is the greatest and most 
wonderful show on earth. Mr. Morgan, can you get the 
savage beast quiet enough for two young ladies and two 
young gentlemen as is anxious to pay for ’em, but as is too 
bashful to mention it, to come in ? With safety, mind ? " 

With great cordiality, Narbutt winked at the two Welsh 
cyclists, who were bound to burst out laughing, as indeed 
did the demure young lady visitors. No one could be 
cross with Narbutt. Even then, as he was engaged in his 
remarkable and scientifically quite incorrect description of 
the manners and habits of the sea-lion, as he named the 
common English seal, he was nursing in his arms a child 
entrusted to him in full confidence by the mother, whilst 
she enjoyed the exhilaration of the roundabout. 

The boys turned to another part of the fair to observe 
what was going on. The throwers of the ring who succeeded 
in encircling some cheap article had the option of receiving 
the article in question, generally a small silver vase with 
a pink flower on it and a slice of cake (a most formidable- 
looking composition, dark yellow with glaring red spots 


at intervals), or a long, brightly-labelled cigar, an equally 
deadly enemy to the constitution. One gallant old fisher¬ 
man, a great prize-winner at throwing the rope round a 
mark in the lifeboat men’s competition, was a dead shot 
with the rings. He had taken and eaten a piece of cake 
first, then smoked a cigar ; he was now seen, his pockets 
bulging with silver vases, gravely cutting his cigars into 
small pieces to smoke in his clay pipe. The proprietor 
of the ring stall had wisely bought him off, his further 
competition being too costly. 

" Well, a little diversion does all good," said Narbutt 
philosophically, as they drew aside from the animated 
crowd and escaped for a moment the din of the steam 
organs, their sunburnt faces looking weird in the artificial 
flare lights. 

“ I’ll promise you a good enjoyable cruise to-morrow 
then," when he heard their report; " the ‘ Caroline Thomas * 
is a fine little coaster. Maybe we shan’t get back to-morrow 
night, mind you;— a rale proper voyage at sea. All must 
do their work, no shirking. Good-night. Nos da ichi. 
Remember, up an hour before the sun." 


(To be continued.) 


The Editor’s Note Book. 

Jottings of Interest from Far and Near. 


BOYS' GAMES IN INDIA. 

There are poles of difference between Oriental and British 
children, and nowhere is this more apparent than in their sports 
and pastimes. Here are some of the games that boys play in India. 

There are games, " kapati ,” something like our ,T touch,” and 
a good breathing lesson at the same time, for one must say 
“ h-u-m-u-m-m-m ” as he chases, and cannot claim “ caught " 
if he loses his breath. *' Bicchor " resembles " hop-scotch." 
It is played on one leg, the same, and consists in kicking an 
earthen vessel into a disk in the midst of eight squares. 

An almost universal game is " gillidanda ." Boys choose sides 
of an equal number, having one as impartial judge. A sandal¬ 
wood square is in turn balanced by each boy upon a paddle¬ 
shaped bat, and hurled in air. If one of the opposing faction 
catch the square, the propelling boy is declared “ dead." This 
is perhaps the Vedic ancestor of our " rounders." 

Do they fight ? Well, there, too, they wear their rue with 
a difference. If high-bred, one draws himself up and says, with 
dignity : " There is division between us." 

" Yes," the other may reply, or even, " I don’t care " ; but it 
would be extreme to go so far as that. If of finer nature one 
should say : "It distresses me so I could thrash the floor with 
my head." 

This cold enmity does not last long, for soon the nobler will 
say, " Bhab ’* (the division is settled). They embrace and are 
friends again 

• * • 

WOODEN SPOONS. 

“ Give him the wooden spoon." 

That remark is sometimes made when, either in sport or in 
more serious endeavour, some one has blundered. For the 
wooden spoon is usually awarded as a guerdon of defeat. In 
athletics a wooden spoon is frequently bestowed, say, upon the 
last man home in a race, and it has before now happened that 
the recipient has carefully contrived to very soon lose his timber 
trophy. After a certain classic cross-country contest seme years 
ago, the writer accompanied the 199 th, and last, man who 
finished the course to partake of tea at an adjacent hostelry. 
W’hen that laggard competitor thoughtlessly unbuttoned his 
jacket,a hitherto hidden, big, brand-new,white wooden spoon clat¬ 
tered upon the floor. *• Whatever is that ? " cried the astonished 
landlady. Struggling not to blush, its owner responded, '* Oh, 
I won it as a prize in the race." *' Well, now," said the proprietress 
approvingly, “ what a very useful thing to give instead of 
medals or such-like no-good rubbish 1 " And the spoon-owner did, 
somehow or other, contrive to look delighted. 

Cambridge University may be said to have been, perhaps, 
the chief home of the wooden spoon, a specimen of which was 
formerly presented to those at the tail of the Tripos. The 
ceremony of so doing always occasioned great amusemerft at 


the Congregation where members of the University proceeded 
to their degrees. In 1907 three of these amiable articles, each 
embellished with the arms of the recipient's college, were 
required, because a trio were bracketed for last place. Such a 
circumstance had not occurred for thirty years. 

Ancient customs are dying fast. With, maybe, a sigh of 
regret, let us tell the tale of the last of the Cambridge wooden 
spoons. The year 1909 was the last in which those in the Tripos 
were placed in their order of merit. Thenceforward no one would 
have a chance of knowing who was the last man, and to solace 
him with the wooden spoon would be thus impossible. Upon this 
momentous occasion the Senate House was crowded, and the 
wooden spoon dangled in the centre from cords held by watchful 
undergraduates on opposite sides of the gallery. In this 
instance the " spoon " was in reality the handle, shaft, and blade 
of an oar, brilliantly decorated in scarlet and gold, which its 
destined possessor, Mr. C. L. Holthouse, had gained at rowing. 
The spoon was enamelled on the front with the college motto, 
arms, and supporters of St. John's, the initials " C. L. H.," and * he 
representation of a Rugby football. On the back appeared 
the arms of Haileybury and the University. Round the shaft 
was a big knot of scarlet ribbons, the colours of the Lady Mar¬ 
garet Boat Club, and a wreath of white marguerites. There was 
an enormous crush when the Wooden Spoonist, having taken 
his degree, sought to possess himself of the spoon, which the 
undergraduates manipulating the strings pulled out of his reach 
time after time till he captured it at last. Then he was borne 
shoulder-high to his college, the spoon-blade triumphantly 
brandished aloft. 

That is the stirring story of the last of the historic Cambridge 
wooden spoons, an institution which passed out of our ken in 
company with the once revered position of Senior Wrangler. 


A Lad. 

UST a lad ! " did you say ?— 

But he rose to the height of a man in an hour:— 
Not knowing—not heeding—not voicing his power :— 
Though he slept " just a lad," at the end of the day I 

" Died unknown 1 " did you think ?— 

On earth though his bravery never be told, 

Do you doubt that his valour is blazoned in gold, 

On the page in God’s volume where grand deeds are scrolled ? 
Did you fancy unknown and alone that he died ? 

No, One who had walked with him stood at his side 
As, smiling, he did his man’s work—and then lay 
Asleep, " just a lad," at the end of the day I 

Lillian Gard. 
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Allied Aviators’ Adventures in the Great War. 

By T. W. WILKINSON. 

IV. At the Wind’s Mercy—Through the Mud of Poland—A Pilot 11 Vaccinated against Death.” 


AT THE WIND’S MERCY. 

HE’S broken loose, boys! ” shouted a soldier, 
pointing skywards. 

And almost instantly thousands of eyes were 
turned towards a “ sausage " balloon sailing in the 
direction of the German lines. 

The streets of the little French town were packed. 
Soldiers returning to their billets after a spell in the trenches, 
workers on their way home, people anxious to enjoy the 
cool of the evening thronged those narrow channels of 
communication, and all these looked up at the drifting 
observation balloon, the movements of which had for many 
a day furnished the sole diversion for some of them. 

Tethered on the outskirts of the town, it had swung 
sluggishly at its cable while two officers in it had made 
some particularly useful observations. From it they had 
been able to look right down into Lille, and telephone 
back brief but invaluable details of every happening of 
importance in that much-tried town. So in a particular 
sense it had become an insti¬ 
tution. 

And now—perhaps owing to 
the cable having been cut by 
a shell—it was off. There was 
no doubt about that. It had 
risen to an altitude of 3,000 
feet, and was moving steadily 
towards M over yonder ”— 
the German lines. Appar¬ 
ently it and the observers 
would fall into the enemy’s 
hands. 

Suddenly another thrill ran 
through the crowd, and a 
woman, after screaming, 

'* They’ve jumped out! ” 
threw her apron over her head, 
that she might see no more. 

Two tiny objects had de¬ 
tached themselves from the 
balloon and begun to fall with 
a rapidity that sickened the 
civilian spectators. They were, 
as every'body rightly guessed, 
the observers ; but, contrary 
to general belief, they had 
not preferred suicide to cap¬ 
ture. Each had trusted him¬ 
self to the parachute with 


which a man on such duty is invariably provided, that 
he may have a chance of escape if the “ sausage ” begins 
to wander through space. 

Presently the speed at which the figures were falling 
perceptibly decreased, showing that the parachutes were 
in good working order, and that all would be well if—Ati! 
The great drawback to a parachute descent was manifesting 
itself before the thousands of excited spectators. For 
while one observer continued to come down steadily, the 
other now began not only to jerk up and down, but to turn 
round and round like a cork caught in a miniature whirlpool. 
Evidently he had dropped into one of those air eddies 
which were so dangerous to flying men in the early days 
of aviation. They, in conjunction with “ pockets,” 
accounted for the death of not a few pioneers in flight. 
But this was not all. Though the observer was being 
tossed here and there, he was yet drifting towards German 
territory—following, in fact, the balloon from which he 
had escaped. Here, then, was proof that, after all, a 
parachute is at the mercy of the wind. 

The officer himself realised 
his danger, and made desperate 
efforts to close or destroy the 
contrivance to which he was 
suspended—vainly. As if to 
spite his efforts, the wind 
suddenly increased in strength, 
and bore him much more 
rapidly in the direction of 
the enemy's lines, till at last 
he was within 700 yards of 
them. 

Then a strange thing hap¬ 
pened. The wind changed 
again, driving him back to¬ 
wards the little French town 
from which he had unwittingly 
started. But the Germans 
had no intention of allowing 
him to escape. " Ta, ta, ta, 
ta . . . ” A machine gun 
began its monotonous tapping 
and from it a deadly spray 
of lead was directed at the 
dangling observer. 

Still the poignant drama 
continued. The wind again 
changed, and again the para¬ 
chute drifted away from the 
town. Then it returned, went 
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back, and so moved to and fro for what seemed to be 
hours. But all the time there was a steady “ Ta, ta, ta, 
ta . . . ” The persevering Germans kept on firing, 
notwithstanding that the officer was rigid as stone and 
apparently dead. 

In the end, there was a loud, w r ild cheer in the town that 
was probably heard as far as the G< rman lines. The wind 
once more veered round in a favourable direction, and, 
freshening, blew the observer—not dead, but very much 
alive—back to safety, where his companion, who had 
landed without adventure, hastened to assist him. And 
the Germans did not get even the observation balloon, 
which came back and descended in our own lines. 


THROUGH THE MUD OF POLAND. 

Above, a high, choppy, changeable wind, with great 
banks of cloud ; below, oceans of mud, landing in which 
might involve enprulfment. 

Captain Tch-y. as he continued 
to ascend ab< ve his station, 

mused anew < n the conditions, _-— 

and again concluded that they ^ 

could not wt 1 be worse. But, v ' y. 

as the Germ; ns were attacking y 

Warsaw, it v as necessary that 
he should (ndeavour at all 
costs to di; cover a suspected 
new movemi nt of the enemy 
towards the Polish capital. 

Wind, th- n mist, then cloud 
bothered h m in turn. The 
cloud was the greatest hind¬ 
rance. A vast mass like 
cotton wool, it shut out his 
view in all directions, and, 
lacking as he did proper instru¬ 
ments, he could only go on 
and on through it trusting to 
chance. Sooner or later he 
must lea\e it behind. 

When, alter a run of about 
fifteen miles, he burst through 
the bank—confusion I Imme¬ 
diately beneath him lay several 
villages occupied by the enemy! 

If some imp of the perverse had worked the controls, what 
worse could have happened ? He at once switched off his 
engine, and then, brave as he was, a queer sensation shot 
along his spinal column. The usual profound silence 
did not follow. Instead, the air was filled with the noise 
of bursting shells and the angry “ whit ” of bullets, 
several of which pierced the wings of his machine. 

What next ? As he pondered he switched on again, and 
at that moment a sharp “ ping,” followed by a spurt of 
petrol from his tank, resolved the question. He must 
plane down, and endeavour to get as near the Russian 
lines as possible. Down, then, he swept immediately ; 
but, despite his utmost exertions, he was forced to land a 
considerable distance from his own territory. And bitter 
was his chagrin when he saw several parties of Germans 
hurrying towards him. 

W hat a prize 1 What an addition to the long series of 
captures of airmen and their machines ! To be sure, all 
the bags had not been made by the brutal enemy. There 
was, tor instance, the Albatross which a Russian gunner, 
by a brilliant “ fluke," forced to land near Sochatchef. 
The pilot and the observer, notwithstanding the nearness 
of their enemies, immediately started to repair their 
machine, and were able to patch up the injury—a hole in 
the petrol tank—before the Cossacks reached them. While 
they were still some distance off the observer turned the 
propeller, which, owing to the pilot switching on the 
contact too soon, spun round more quickly than he antici¬ 
pated. killing hint on the spot. The pilot then jumped 
to the ground, and rail towards a forest; but he was soon 
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* Three Cossacks 
like mad.” 


captured. From his note-book the Russians discovered 
the exact situation of the German headquarters and of 
an enemy aerodrome, and that very same day they made 
raids on both places, using in them the Albatross, which 
had been the means of supplying them with the information. 
Not a bad touch of dramatic fitness, that! 

No ; the Germans had not had it all their own way. 
But to lose his beloved Farman, the machine that had 
safely borne him thousands of leagues in fair weather and 
foul ! He w'ould fight for it, notwithstanding the over- 
wdielming odds. 

When, however, the gallant airman remembered that 
he had only a revolver, he abandoned his machine and 
started towards the Russian lines. Progress w f as slow— 
painfully slow. After he had taken only a few steps the 
mud, that plague of Poland in winter, clung so tenaciously 
to his boots that he could hardly drag his feet from it, and, 
despite a running fire kept up by the Germans, he w'as 
obliged to stop every now and then to relieve his boots 
of some of their weight. In¬ 
deed, had there been no little 
hills of comparatively firm 
ground directly in his line of 
flight—islands in the ocean of 
mud, where he was able ta 
disencumber himself of some of 
the clinging stuff—he must 
have sunk exhausted. 

Presently he gave a cry of 
joy. Three Cossacks, and they 
were galloping towards him like 
mad I Gritting his teeth, he 
put forth still more strenuous 
efforts, wffiereupon one of the 
horses jumped spasmodically, 
and then crumpled up like a 
shot rabbit. But its rider was 
on his feet in an instant, and 
the next moment he sprang 
behind a comrade. A few 
yards farther, and one of the 
riders sw'ayed in his saddle as 
a bullet struck him, while 
another pitched forward into 
the mud, dead. The third Cos¬ 
sack, more fortunate, reached 
the captain uninjured, pulled 
him up on his horse, wheeled round, and rode hard for 
the Russian lines, which he and the airman speedily gained 
untouched by German bullets. 

Foiled of their prey, the Huns turned their attention to 
the aeroplane; but they were promptly attacked by 
Russian infantry, and it was brought into the lines of our 
Ally on a motor-car. Unfortunately, however, its fate 
was sealed. The village into which it was taken was so 
heavily bombarded that the Russians had to fall back, 
leaving it behind, and when Captain Tch-y returned 
subsequently, with a view to recovering his old friend, he 
found that it had been completely destroyed by the enemy's, 
shells. 


A PILOT 1 VACCINATED AGAINST DEATH." 

War 1 Nobody in Paris was much more thrilled by the 

news than Adjutant Q-. A master of fencing attached 

to a big military school, he had three years previously 
entered the aviation branch of the French service, and had 
shown that he was, as the French say, “ vaccinated 
against death" by beating all records for duration of 
flight with a passenger. But he had longed for fresh 
opportunities to win renown, and here they were in 
abundance. 

Little more than a month later—in September, 1914— 
he proved that he was still immune. Receiving orders 
to bombard a German artillery park which had been 
reported at certain cross-roads, he flew to the spot and 
began circling over it. Only a few seconds alter his 


were galloping towards him 
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observer had dropped the first bomb his engine missed 
and down his machine began to fall. Could he plane 
home or to any part of French territory ? No ; a strong 
wind was blowing from that direction, and it was useless, 
therefore, to attempt such a thing. He could only drift 
and watch his altimeter, which fell with agonising steadiness 
and rapidity. 

A signal from his observer diverted his attention to below. 
Involuntarily he had passed over a German battalion 
in column, and it was now forming up in the fields, 
preparatory to firing on him. A pretty predicament, truly ! 
Still, there was no help for it. Down—still down—the 
machine sank, till he could distinguish the details of the 
abhorred grey uniform that broke the masses of green be¬ 
neath. and he began to wonder how the Huns missed him and 
his companion. Then a miracle was wrought. The motor 
picked up l 

No sooner had he mounted again to a safe height than he 
had fresh reason for inquietude. 

The plane had been struck 
in several places. In par¬ 
ticular, a part supporting the 
motor was cut in two. If 
this part became detached it 
would fall in the propeller, 
which would break, and cut 
the tail of the machine. Could 
this new peril be wholly 
averted ? Confident that it 
could, the observer, loosening 
his waistbelt, mounted on the 
motor, so that his weight 
should keep the damaged part 
in position. Eureka! Away 
then went the pilot to carry 
out the second part of his 
mission—bombarding a certain 
railway station. That done, 
he returned home, still with 
the observer astride the 
motor. 

In the middle of the follow¬ 
ing November the efficacy of 
the vaccine was further demon¬ 
strated. So intense was the 
cold that numerous pilots could 
not fly ; but Adjutant Q. 
nevertheless carried out every 
task entrusted to him. He began by “ spotting ” for a 
battery, then went on a two-hours’ reconnaissance of the 
field of battle, then bombarded some German barracks, and 
then, finally, made a raid on enemy huts in a forest, 
where he succeeded in doing no little damage. Six hours 
of actual flying with the thermometer 27 degrees below 
zero, was the daring aviator's record on this occasion, a 
record that requires some beating! 

The adjutant’s next exploit was to pass at a low altitude 
along the German first-line trenches, executing all the time 
some difficult evolutions, which were watched with delight 
by thousands of his compatriots. Exceedingly heavy was 
the fire poured at him from first to last; but not a single 
bullet hit the mark. 

When he landed he was chided for his imprudence 
and warned of the inevitable result of thus risking life and 
property. 

“ Such whims," he responded lightly, “ are to help to 
raise the moral of our troops. I cannot deprive them from 
time to time of a spectacle which breaks the monotony 
of their ordinary existence.” 

In the samj month the gallant airman, while making a 
reconnaissance above the enemy, was subjected to a terrific 
fire. Undaunted by the hail of projectiles, he coolly shut 


off his motor the better to hear the explosion of the shells 
around him, and then suddenly dropped behind a hill, 
simulating a fall. Next day the German official com¬ 
munique announced that a French machine (evidently 
meaning his) had been brought down at this particular 
part of the theatre of war. Naturally, the airman disputed 
the accuracy of the report. Writing a note, he proceeded 
to the exact spot where the fire had been most severe, and 
dropped it into the enemy’s lines. It ran : 

“ Sub-Lieutenant Q. has the honour to inform you that 
for an aviator brought down by you (according to your 
communique) he is pretty well. He hopes still to arouse 
in you numerous emotions.” 

And he was not long in partly realising such hopes. One 
day he left on a reconnaissance, having as weapon only a 
musket, and as he was crossing his own lines he encountered 
two German machines on a similar mission. Inadequately 
armed though he was, he promptly attacked the nearer 

adversary, driving him to 
ascend, and then, without loss 
of time, opened fire on the 
other, which was at the same 
height as he. The German 
pressed him hard, spraying lead 
all around him ; but the gallant 
Frenchman held his ground, 
and finally forced him to 
abandon the fight and return 
to his station. Then, notwith¬ 
standing that he had only six 
cartridges left, he followed 
in the wake of the retreating 
German, and accomplished his 
mission. 

Meanwhile, Q. had received 
his officer’s stripes and cele¬ 
brated the honour in character¬ 
istic fashion. He and another 
airman, Captain C., who had 
been awarded the Legion of 
Honour, supped together, and 
afterwards resolved still further 
to mark the occasion by waking 
up the Germans with some 
bombs. Accordingly, they 
carried eight to a machine, 
and towards 1 a.m. set off for 
a certain railway station in 
the enemy’s possession. Reaching their objective, they 
dropped the projectiles on the buildings, which, to their 
great joy, burst one by one into flames. And both airmen 
reached home without a scratch—a glorious end to an 
eventful day. 

But does the anti-death vaccine absolutely kill that 
awful sensation, fear ? Are those vaccinated against 
death immune from the funk that may paralyse the bravest 
man in a great emergency ? No. Once, at least, Q. has 
admittedly been seized with wild terror. It was during a 
reconnaissance behind the German lines. Unexpectedly 
he got over a number of vertical guns, which ringed him 
with bursting shells, leaving no opening through which he 
could escape with comparatively little risk. The explosions 
were like the roll of a drum, so rapidly did they succeed one 
another, while the vivid little jets of fire darting from the 
balls of smoke came and went in apparently endless 
succession. 

Fear then gripped the pilot for the first time, and he felt 
that the end had come. But as he waited irresolute, lo I 
an inspiration ! Acting on it instantly, he dropped like a 
stone for 1,000 feet, and before the German gunners could 
alter their range he was on his way home, which he reached 
with only three shell-marks on his machine. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy's Own" Field Club has been formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the “ B.O.P.” 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new members is directed to the '* * Boy's Own ’ Field 
Club Competition." of which particulars are given on p. 278. 
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The above is the name that has been given to the blackbird, and 
some time or other when you are silently stalking, perhaps, a 
stoat or a weasel in copse or plantation you will discover why the 
appellation has been bestowed. Suddenly, as you creep noise¬ 
lessly along, you may be quite startled by a blackbird bursting 
into most vigorous song in a bush that is near you. The song 
is not the usual more or less sedate whistling of the bird, it is 
something that is more agitated, more aggressive and noisy. 
As a matter of fact, and for some reason of his own, the black¬ 
bird is sounding the alarm ; vigilant and watchful, he has detected 
your approach and is now publishing news of it to all denizens 
of the woods within hearing. And without doubt they under¬ 
stand what the warning means. Professional snake-catchers 
in our English forests declare that 
even the snakes and adders take 
heed of the blackbird's alarm notes 
and glide hurriedly away into 
the undergrowth when they hear 
them. 

Be that as it may, the whistled 
warning is there for all who choose 
to pay attention to it. And the 
blackbird persists, and insists on 
what he has once thus declared. 

He observes the direction of your 
advance, flies on ahead, darts into 
another bush, and there repeats his 
message. Truly, if you are seeking 
to view wild life at home, the 
blackbird, thus constituting him¬ 
self a kind of sylvan scout, is 
nothing short of being a positive 

nuisance. So the fox finds him to be when foraging amidst 
the trees, for the blackbird, faithful to his self-selected task, tells 
alike of the approach of man or beast. Very likely, and so as to 
shake off your sable plumaged satellite, you turn aside, resolved 
to start elsewhere on some other quest. Then the blackbird, in 
joy at having spoiled your endeavour, chooses a less secluded 
perch and pours forth his sweetest notes, which, doubtless, 
proclaim your discomfiture to all and sundry wood dwellers and 
assure them that danger has disappeared. 

Vocally the blackbird is exceedingly versatile. He has a 
beautiful song of his own, but even in a wild state he will imitate 
the song of other birds. Whistling sometimes after dusk, his 
strains are often mistaken for those of the nightingale, and very 
likely he is then parodying that bird. When alarmed he has a 
queer, loud, clear, chuckling cry that is strangely like the cackle 



of a hen. If you hear a blackbird in a hedge or bush close to you, 
it is worth while making a sudden rush in that direction, or to 
heave a stick at his hiding place, in the hopes of prompting an 
exhibition of this peculiar chuckle. In captivity the blackbird 
may be taught to whistle tunes, and even to imitate the human 
voice. Free and unrestrained he sings from pure joy of life. 


Traps for catching animals are of many kinds : some of 
them are expensive and of complicated design, others are cheap 
and devoid of detail. Probably the simplest trap of all is 
one that (here illustrated) is used in Scotland for catching 
ptarmigan—" silly ptarmigan," as the inhabitants often call those 
birds. And, considering what a 
primitive affair this trap is, it is 
indeed difficult to believe that any 
creature could be so caught. A 
place on a mountain-side is chosen 
where ptarmigan resort, and where 
the snow lies sufficiently deep. 
With an old wine-bottle, held 
neck downwards, holes are made 
in the snow, and the bottom of 
each hole is then filled with grain. 
In winter-time ptarmigan are 
always foraging for food. They see 
the holes, and, leaning over to peck 
out the grain, find themselves over¬ 
balanced and caught head down¬ 
wards in the snow—unwilling 
prisoners, but unable to use their 
wings in getting out again. The 
device is said to be an old one, but it seems to be as effective 
as ever it was, the “ silly ptarmigan " failing to see through 
the trick. 


r 
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THE WAYS OF THE OTTER, 


In the course of your Field Club wanderings, if you ever catch 
sight of an otter you may consider it a notable event in your 
career, something to talk about, and positively to be proud of. 
For there are plenty of people long resident in good otter country 
who have never in their fives had a glimpse of the beast. The 
otter is a wanderer, and a wary one at that; nearly every night 
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he changes his holt, or sleeping place; he is a great traveller, 
silent, stealthy, gliding, when on the march, and all the time 
he is a past master at the art of remaining invisible. If you 
know where he was yesterday you won’t find him there to-day. 
Nevertheless, there are boys clever as stalkers who have watched 
an otter family at play in the water, a wonderful sight, for, with 
webbed toes and long, tapering, flattened tail in purpose like that 
of a fish, the otter is a splendid swimmer. Otters love the 
water, and when several of them are swimming together, they 
play tricks on each other, and dive and dart and disport them¬ 
selves like a number of school-boys. 

The length of the otter is made up of some two feet of body, 
and one foot five inches of tail. Its fur is of soft brown colour, 
lighter on the under side of throat and breast, and consists 
of long, coarse, shining hairs, with a short undercoat of fine 
texture. These form a covering that is singularly well suited 
to an animal that divides its time pretty equally between land 
and water. It is a flat-headed, cat-faced creature, with eyes 
set only an inch or two behind its nostrils. Its short wiry 
whiskers are 
very cha¬ 
racteristic. 

“ Whiskers ” 
is the familiar 
appellation of 
the otter in 
some parts of 
the country. 

Possessing 
only weak 
claws, Mr. 

Otter does not 
construct his 
own holt if he 
can possibly 
avoid neces¬ 
sity for so do¬ 
ing. Maybe, 
he uses a 
holt that has 
housed otters 
for scores and 
scores of 
years,not con¬ 
tinuously, but 
now and again 
a night or 
two at a time 
for all those 
years. There 
are game- 
keepers and 
others who 
know their 
old establish¬ 
ed holts, and 
who yet hard¬ 
ly ever gain 
even a peep 
at the solitary 

occupant that comes and goes so mysteriously. The otter 
carries in his head a list of all the safe holts in his district, 
and he will shun the most inviting-looking water that 
has none of these secure resting-places near at hand. Where 
is the otter’s holt likely to be found ? you may be tempted 
to ask. Given an inkling you will, of course, be on the 
lookout for the occupant of the holt. The answer to the 
question is. Anywhere. The holt may be among the tangled 
r<>ots of a wallow tree, in a rabbit burrow, or, favourite selection, 
in an old drain, the entrance to which is below water. It may 
be miles away in the heart of lonely country, or quite near to a 
busy town. And when he is on his travels in search of water 
that teems with frogs and fish, the otter often sleeps high and dry 
in a bank, or snug in a nettle-filled ditch. Particularly in winter 
you may look for him on the seashore, for he rather likes salt 
water, and a tiny cave or cleft in a chalky cliff is a dormitory 
that is free from draughts. 

Not so very long since, there was an otter hunt in Chelsea. 
There are many otters in the Thames, but they rarely come 
so low down as that. The otter in question left the water near 
Battersea Bridge, wandering inland in search of food. A milk- 
boy going his rounds at early mom saw this fine dog otter, scaling 
over thirty pounds, in the front garden of a house. The boy, 
intent on capture, procured a rug with which to bag the animal. 
It jumped over his shoulder. Instead of “ tailing ” the otter, 
which is the correct way, a workman seized it by the body, and 
was so badly bitten in the hand that he required hospital treat¬ 


ment. In the end the otter was shot, after an hour’s exciting 
hunt in London. 

It has been reported that in seeking for food the otter take^ 
one bite out of the primest fish it can catch and then goes hunting 
for more. This is not so, for the otter only kills to eat. Anil 
it lives largely on frogs and eels. A male otter will attack a 
large pike, it preys on moorhens, and its favourite provender is 
crayfish. Young otters live almost entirely on frogs, and the 
mother otter teaches them to catch frogs before she instructs 
them in the art of swimming. When young otters begin to 
grow up, the family soon disbands. First the father goes 
wandering off in search of more eels, then the mother leaves the 
young ones. The cubs, having tbeir little heads screwed on the 
right way, stick together until such time as they no longer 
require one another's help against natural foes, then they, too, 
gooff independently to roam for the rest of their lives. "The 
otter is a gipsy,” it has been said, “ and, like the true Romany, 
to him a fixed home is a prison.” 

Energetic and vigorous animals, the fnvourite sport of the 

English otter 
is swimming. 
The Canadian 
otter prefers 
sliding; that 
is a fact, and 
here is a brief 
description of 
the process. 
" For this pur¬ 
pose in winter 
the highest 
ridge of snow 
is selected, to 
the top of 
which the ot¬ 
ters scramble, 
when, lying 
flat, with the 
forefeet back¬ 
wards, they 
give them¬ 
selves an im¬ 
pulse with 
their hind 
legs, and 
swiftly glide 
head foremost 
down the de¬ 
clivity, some* 
times for a 
distance of 
twenty yards. 
This sport 
they continue 
with the keen¬ 
est enjoyment 
until fatigue 
or hunger in¬ 
duces them to 
desist.” 

Otters captured young are frequently adopted as pets. 
For instance, one at Huntingdon, taken not so long since 
from the River Ouse, quickly formed a strong attachment for 
its owners, had full liberty in the garden, and with some 
sporting dogs enjoyed daily exercise in the street. Domesticated 
otters have been taught to catch fish for their masters. 
Captured when quite young, they are brought up to live upon 
a diet of bread and milk. They are taught to fetch and carry 
like a dog, first sticks, then a stuffed fish, then a dead one. 
When they no longer mangle the fish given to them, they are 
sent into the water to catch living fish. 

* * * 


AN EGG AND POULTRY TRAIN. 


You will recall that many times in these pages I have advo¬ 
cated the keeping of poultry. Of poultry and eggs we import 
from other countries over £'8,ooo,ooo-worth a year. An egg is 
the most nutritive natural product we have, and it cannot be 
adulterated. As we all know, England has felt keenly the need 
for a greater home supply of foodstuffs, and for assisting to obtain 
such the Great Eastern Railway Company has constructed a 
special four-car train, fitted for demonstrations in egg and poultry 
production. This unique train makes tours in the Eastern 
Counties, standing each day at a different station. Demon- 


Models of Poultry Houses on the G.E.R. ” Egg and Poultry Train.” 
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strations, lectures, and advice are given to visitors by Mr. Edward 
Brown, F.L.S., and his assistants, admission being free. 

The Demonstration Train is made up as follows :— 
ist Car.—Houses and Appliances. Contains a large number 
of models of poultry-houses suitable for all classes of poultry- 
keepers, including houses on wheels for farm use. and scratching 
sheds, for use where a large number of broods are to be kept 
in a limited space, and also by suburban residents and cottagers. 
The van has a considerable number of coloured plates represent¬ 
ing the leading utility breeds of poultry. 

2nd Car.—Hatching and Rearing. Has appliances for both 
natural and artificial operations. Here are hatching-boxes, 
incubators, brooders, coops, testing-lamps, and foods that are 
recommended. There is also a fine series of photographs of 
chickens in the course of development. 

3rd Car.—Eggs and Poultry. Here is a very interesting egg 
barometer, showing the shrinkage in size of eggs, to illustrate 
which command the best price on the market. In addition, 
there are boxes of eggs representing the various qualities, both 
English and foreign. 

4th Car.—Testing. In the best trade all eggs have to be tested 
before they are 9old. Here are shown by light the different 
qualities of eggs so far as their contents are concerned. A 
section of a revolving test table is exhibited in use, by which 
sixty eggs are tested at one time. A visit to the G.E.R. Demon¬ 
stration Train provides much education in the business of egg 
and poultry production. 

* * * 


rz 
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B.O.FX. PRIZE AWARDS. 


For the December Nature Photographs and Drawings Com¬ 
petition there was a most satisfactory entry. So high, indeed, 
was the standard of excellence that three extra prizes have been 
awarded. The First Prize goes to Arthur W. Taylor, Toft 
Hall, Knutsford, Cheshire, for a very good water colour depicting 
” The First Tints of Autumn.” Extra Prizes of Handsome 
Volumes have been won by W. S. Dale 126 Trentham Road, 
Penkhull Garden Village, Stoke-on-Trent, for a photograph 
showing a caterpillar avoiding observation by clinging to the 
stem of a hawthorn bush ; Howard Wright, 9 Blander Street, 
Wolverhampton, for a drawing of honeysuckle; and C. F. 
Robinson, 37 Woodstock Avenue, West Ealing, W., for a 
drawing of a swallow-tail butterfly, pupa and imago. 

The following competitors have been considered worthy of 
special commendation :— George A. Marshall, Norwich ; Hen¬ 
son Bamford, Coventry; E. H. Malings, Epping; Edward 
Caigon, Nelson, N. Zealand ; William Andrews, Oldham ; S. C. 
Marshall, Swindon ; William Parker, Lower Mitcham ; A. W. 
E. Soysa, Colombo, Ceylon ; Cyril L. Williams, Abergavenny ; 
Ernest Parker, Lower Mitcham; Douglas Shirra, Broughton- 


in-Fumess; Maheyar Sorabji Dastur, Deolali, India; P. Mana- 
ton. Trowbridge ; Reggie Turner, Belfast; E. K. Madhavan, 
N. Malabar; A. Brindley, Dobcross; R. Purdbn, King’s Norton ; 
F. Brain, Hobart, Tasmania ; W. A. Crosbib, Calgary, Canada. 

* * * 

OWLS. 

By C. R. Skarman (Bedford). 

( Prize-winning Nature Note for December.) 

Many people are under the impression that owls, as a class, 
are harmful. This is quite wrong, and everybody should clearly 
understand that only the Little Owl, a foreign bird introduced 
into England about twenty years ago, is destructive. It is most 
interesting to study owls and their habits, perhaps more so than 
any other species of bird. There are five kinds of British owls 
—the long-eared owl, the short-eared owl (which is the least 
common), the tawny owl, the ham or white owl, and, if it may be 
classed among its British cousins, the little owl. 

The long and short-cared owls are not so useful as the bam 
owl, but they do very little harm. They make their nests 
on the ground or in holes. 

The tawny owl, like the bam owl, catches mice, but not 
birds or nestlings, and makes its home in the deserted nest of 
a crow, magpie, or hawk, or in a hole. 

It seems, perhaps, rather cruel to pronounce sentence of 
death on such a pretty little bird, but the little owl most 
certainly ought to be destroyed all over the country. It kills 
ordinary birds living near it, which are often twice its size, and, 
even worse, the young of protected game birds. I myself have 
noticed the remains of many mangled corpses round about the 
lair of a little owl which I finally ran to earth. Another 
characteristic of this bird is its extraordinary hardiness. 

Lastly, I will mention the bam owl. This beautiful bird— 
which does such an incredible amount of good, which was, and 
is, mercilessly shot—has gained for itself the title of a bird of 
ill-omen by its peculiar cry when it goes out hunting. This, of 
course, is a mere foolish superstition. It has been proved, by 
examination of the gullets of this owl, that it eats almost always 
only mice. 

Here is an incident which I witnessed once out in the country. 
On hearing a tremendous chattering and chirping, and happen¬ 
ing to look up, I saw a bam owl surrounded by at least a hundred 
small birds, and being booed by them. It had happened to 
come out in the daytime, and so they took the opportunity to 
mock it while it could not see. There were jackdaws, starlings, 
tits, finches, linnets, and innumerable sparrows worrying this 
unfortunate bird. It tried to free itself by flying away and 
settling elsewhere, but they flew after it, and the chattering 
began again till it had gone out of sight. This is a tiling which, 
1 am told, often happens when an owl ventures out in the day¬ 
time ; and sometimes owls that have been shot are found with 
only one eye because small birds have pecked the other out. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 
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Para (Brazilian butterflies).—With reference to our recent 
reply to your query as to books upon the subject of 
Brazilian Lepidoptera, we give you the result of 
further inquiries that we have made. Each of the 
following works is to be obtained from Messrs. J. 
Wheldon & Co., 38, Great Queen St., London., W.C. 
Westwood (J. O.), “Monograph of Lepidopterous 
genus Castnia (of S. America) and allied 
groups,” 4 coloured and 2 plain plates, 
8s. 6 d. (published 15s.) Burmeister (H.), 
“ Lepidopteres de la Republique Argen¬ 
tine,” with Atlas of 24 coloured plates, 
£2 18s. Dognin (P), “Lepidopteres de 
Loja ” (Equateur), with 12 coloured plates 
of S. American butterflies, £2 18s. Lucas 
(H.), “ Entomologie du Expedition de F. 
de Castelnau dans les parties centrales 
de l’Amerique du Sud.” 20 coloured 
plates, £2 1 os. 

W Clarkson. — (1) You cannot get the lenses 
during the war, and no one can say what 
the prices will be afterwards. (2) Griffiths's 
“ Modern Fencer ” and Hancock's 
“Jujitsu.” Order through a bookseller 
and save the postage. (3) Dissolve 4 
ounces of powdered alum and 4$ ounces of 
sugar of lead in three gallons of cold water 
and stir it occasionally. After two days 
pour off the clear liquid and add to it half 
an ounce of isinglass or gelatine, from a 
chemist's, which has beeD dissolved in 
warm water, and mix the solutions well 
together. Soak the coat or fabric in this 
and hang it up to drip dry, but on no 
account wring it. 


M. Whitlow and others.—If the house were rotated 
horizon tally centrifugal force would come into play, 
and the ornaments on the mantelpiece would move 
off, for the same reason as riders on a roundabout 
lean more and more outwards the faster it goes. If 
the house were whirled round vertically at the end of 
a rope, the ornaments would remain in their places 
owing to their axis being in the line of the force. 


M. G. Crofton.—It would require an article with 
diagrams. We had one some years ago, but it is 
out of print. Why not make a model of the crane 
you have seen ? 


A Faithful Reader—To make glue, break it up into small 
pieces of an inch or less, and put it into the inner cup of the 
glue-pot; then pour in cold water to nearly the same height, 
so that every piece is either under water or touches it ; 
then leave it for twenty-four hours, when it will have taken 
up the water and become like a jelly. Fill up the outer 
part of the glue-pot with water and place the inner part in 
it, when the water displaced will overflow. Put the pot 
on to boil, and when the glue is melted it should be like thin 
treacle. Cover the surface to be glued thoroughly but 
thinly, and the hotter it is put on the better it will stick. 
When you have finished add a little hot water from the pot, 
and the glue will be ready for use next time. 

Leslie H. Jameson.—Get “ Freshwater Aquaria ” and “ British 
Birds for Cages and Aviaries,” each 3s. 6 d. (post 3s. iod.), 
from L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Bldgs., Drury Lane, Londor, 
W.C. These books give full particulars. Of W. Morris, 
112, Cape Hill, Birmingham, you should be able to g«.t 
small handbooks, of the ” Nutshell ” series, price 2 d. each, 
dealing with different birds, and No. 21 of the series deals 
with the subject of the aquarium. 

J. B. Harris.—You need to be very careful in picking mushrooms. 
Among the kinds to be avoided is the poisonous Fly, which 
has a scarlet cap flecked with white ; the Panther-cap is 
olive-brown on top, with white scales and white flesh that 
remains white when broken. 

Arthur Cecil.—By calibre is meant the diameter of the bore 
of a gun—thus, a gun of 12-inch calibre has a bore 12 inches 
across, taking a 12-inch projectile. Calibre is used in the 
plural to express the length of the gun ; thus, in speaking of 
“ a gun of forty or fifty calibres,” you would indicate that 
the length of the gun is forty or fifty times the diameter of 
the bore. 

M. G. Perkins; — In the Model Submarine WHPV is fastened to 
CDB by soldering and CDRRV is also fastened to V (which 
includes portion of base of frame, as well as corner) by the 
same means. Note photo carefully as well as drawing. 


R. Trafford. —(1) The star with a crown over a castle on it is 
the collar badge of the East Surrey. It is Guildford Castle. 
(2) The F with the motto ” Caber feidh ” is the collar badge 
of the Seaforth Highlanders. The F is the initial of 
Frederick, Duke of York and Albany, the first battalion 
having been formerly the 72nd (Duke of Albany's Own) 
Highlanders. The motto, which means “ antlers of the 
deer,” is the Seaforth slogan, the Mackenzies being the clan 
of the Caberfey, which gives you the pronunciation. (3) 
The crown over the bugle with strings is the button 
of a light infantry regiment. (4) The button with the 
Royal Arms on it is the ordinary General Service 
button. 

C. Alpine.—(1) An old Jersey halfpenny, worth twopence. 
(2) A Canadian cent of 1859, worth a penny. (3) From the 
date 1799, it would seem that one at least of the coins is 
a halfpenny. George the Third pennies, if in a fair state 
of preservation, are worth a shilling, except that of 1797, 
which is worth more. The halfpennies are worth sixpence. 
Those with the harp and crown are Insh, and the penny 
of 1805 is worth eighteenpence. (4) A Victoria penny of 1834 
is worth sixpence. (5) The 10-centimes and 5-centimes of 
Napoleon the Third are worth threepence each. 

Francis F. W. —The liard is an old French coin. It was worth 
the fourth part of a sou or halfpenny, and would be about 
the size of a one-centime piece. The other is probably 
a sou of Louis XVI. They would fetch about a shilling 
each, but under the circumstances of their being 
found in the trenches “ somewhere in France ” they 
are surely worth more—at least to the finders or their 
relatives. 


Queries tor this page must be addressed to the Editor, " B.O.P.." 4 Bouverib Street, 
London. B.C., and *nvelopes should be marked “ Correspondence." 4* space 
is limited only those qu'rvs -tun are of :enerai interest to readers will be anseered. 
Correspondents are reminded hat, owing to the " B.O.P*' eoing to Dress some time 
in Mtvance 01 publication, replies must iece*sarily 'te held aver some weeks. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 




WHAT HE FEARED. 


One night a man in a trap was run down at a level crossing. 
Consequently the old signalman in charge had to appear in 
court. After a gruelling cross-examination he w’as still un¬ 
shaken. He said he had waved his lantern frantically, but 
all to no avail. 

The following day the superintendent of the line called him 
into his office. “ You did wonderfully well yesterday. Toi.i,*' 
he said ; “ 1 was afraid at first that you might waver." 

“ No, sir," replied Tom, ** but I was afraid that old lawyer 
w’as going to ask me whether mv lantern was lit 1 " 

• * • 

NEED FOR SYMPATHY. 

The occupants of an omnibus in a London suburb found 
the monotony of their journey broken one morning recently 
by the entry of a tall female, accompanied by a small boy who, 
in place of a hat, wore an iron saucepan on his head. 

Pretty sight *e looks, don’t ’e ? " remarked the woman 
when she had taken her seat, while the lad tried to hide his 
blushes behind the handle which hung down in front of his no^e. 

“ Wot s e doin’ it fur ? " inquired a workman. 

“ Doin’ it fui 1 ’* snapped the woman. *' ’Cos *e cam’t 'elp , 



Phonetic Spelling. 

TrAcncR :—“Tommy, can you spell * fur * ? ” 

Thomas:—“ Yes, sir. F-U-R.” 

Teachi:r :— 1 That's right. Now can you tell me what fur is ? ” 
Thomas :—“ Yrs, sir. Fur is an awful long way.” 


o’ course. ’E’s bin playing-as ’ow *e was a nite, or sumthin, 4 
an* ’e wanted wot ’e calls a 'elmet; so 'e goes an’ stick, the 
sorsep~n on ’is ’ed. and now it won't come orf, and Hi'm a tykm' 
’im to the ’orspital to see whether they kin git it orf ’im there.*' 

" Pore kid,’* aid the man sympathetically 

" Pore kid 1 ’* retorted the woman. “ Pore me. Hi should sv. 
'E was in such a ’urry ter put it hon that ’e never looked ter see 
wot was hin it, and it’s got my blessed breakfast hinside it i' 

* * * 

WhAl WE NEED. 

The primary class in the school was listening to a lesson on 
patience. This was what came of it, at least in the minds of 
the more literal-minded children. 

The topic had been carefully explained, and, as an aid to 
understanding, the teacher had given each pupil a card bearing 
the picture of a boy fishing. 

" Every pleasure," said she, ’’ requires the exercise of patience. 
See the boy fishing 1 He must sit and wait. He must be 
patient.** 

Having treated the subject very fully, she began wdth the 
simplest, most practical question : 

" And now can any little boy tell me what we need most 
when we go fishing ? ’’ 

The answer was shouted with one voice : " Bait 1 ** 

* * * 

I-O-N-A. 

" What is your address ? *’ said the sergeant to the new recruit. 

" Iona Cottage," was the meek reply. 

" Do you ? I rent one,’* said the sergeant. " Come, now , 
what is your address ? ** 

" Iona Cottage," again came the answer. 

" Now, then, that’s enough," was the angry response. " Spell 
it ! 

" I-o-n-a Cottage,’* came the answer in a cowed voice. 

And the sergeant could have kicked himself. 

* * * 

THAT HATON l 

A celebrated band was one day giving a recital in a country 
town. During the performance of an expressive selection a 
number of youths were laughing and talking loudly. At the 
conclusion of the item the irate conductor glared angrily at 

the youths. 

A local farmer, noticing the look, called out to the bandmaster, 
" Why didn’t you set your stick to work on the backs of them 
boys instead of threatening the bandsmen ? " 

MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered eacb month for the best 
shoit Funny Story scut in by a reader of tne"B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but wheie they are selected the source must be stated. Stories for 
this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may 
be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the 
sender must t-e clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regard- d as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper," 4, Bouverie Street, London, EC., 
and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Stcry Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s prize is W. H. Stephenson, 114 
De^b >ro’ Road, High Wycombe, Bucks., for the storyette 
entitled “ Wliat he Feared.'* 
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The Shaping of Jephson’s. 

A Story of Public School Life. 

By KENT CARR, 

Author of " A Rank Outsider." '* Brought to Heel," ** Rivals and Chums.’* etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE GIFT. 



IRCUMSTANCES affect, if they do not 
rule, our destinies. On the day 
that Lady Alicia Ffowkcs 
first made our hero's acquain¬ 
tance, it had been her inten¬ 
tion to alight from 
her Rolls-Royce at 
Harrod's in the 
Brompton Road. 
But a sudden con¬ 
gestion of the traffic 
brought her car to an 
abrupt halt. Lady Alicia 
was not a patient person 
at the best of times, and the 
delay caused her considerable 
vexation. At her sharp order her footman, looking 
extremely perturbed—for Lady Alicia when annoyed had 
an unpleasant habit of venting her annoyance on other 
people—opened the car door. Her ladyship thereupon 
alighted, having first acidly announced her decision to 
make the rest of the journey, some forty yards or so, 
on foot. In her progress she happened to pass the 
windows of a much humbler emporium than the gilded 
establishment mentioned above. And with his eyes 
glued to the window of this modest store, she first saw 
Michael, otherwise “ Miky,” James. It was destined to 
be a memorable encounter for the latter. 




VOL. XXXIX. PART 6. 


Miky James at this stage of his career was four years 
old. He had a determined baby face, with a chin of a 
Napoleonic cast. But Lady Alicia's attention was chiefly 
attracted by the ecstatic gaze he was casting at some object 
among the miscellaneous debris of toys and stationery 
in the window. 

" What are you looking at, little boy? ” she asked in 
her sharp way. 

“ Dem dere sojers," answered Miky James at once. He 
was too little to be able to talk quite plainly yet, but the 
directness of his speech matched Lady Alicia's own. His 
accent was Cockney, of the kind that you could cut with a 
knife. 

Following his gaze. Lady Alicia observed a small box of 
brightly coloured lead soldiers, wnose price, as testified 
by a ticket, was five-pence halfpenny. 

Now, Lady Alicia had many five-pence halfpennies to 
her account. She had also a heart which occasionally, 
though rarely, knew a generous impulse. She opened the 
jewelled purse at her wrist. 

“ Would you like them for your own ? " she asked. 

Miky James gave her a searching glance. Then, ap¬ 
parently recognising that this was not a person given 
to asking idle questions for the fun of the thing, replied 
with promptitude :— 

“ Yus." 

" Then go in and buy them with that," said Lady Alicia, 
pressing a bright new sixpence into a grubby palm. 
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THE SHAPING OF JEPHSON’S 


Miky James did not utter any precise word of thanks. 
His education had not taught him such amenities of life. 
But the look he gave the great lady would have satisfied 
some people. It must have had its effect on Lady Alicia, 
too, since it kept her waiting at the shop door until the 
small boy had made his purchase. 

Returning with his precious parcel in one hand and his 
no less precious change of a halfpenny clasped in the other, 
Miky James made his way out. He looked at the richly- 
dressed old lady, with the sharp eyes and the nose like a 
parrot’s beak, and then at the copper coin. 

" Dis yer 'apenny’s fer you. lidy,” he announced 
agreeably. 

“ Thank you,” said Lady Alicia. 

She was one of the best hated 
women in England, but she was too 
great a lady not to accept the gift 
in the gracious spirit in which it was 
intended. " I shall value it very 
much,” she added, putting it into 
her purse. 

Miky James nodded in friendly 
comprehension. He knew the value 
of a ” 'apenny ” too well himself to 
undervalue his gift. But this new 
friend had treated him handsomely, 
and he had shown his appreciation 
as a gentleman should to the best 
of his small ability. Two great 
souls understood each other. 

The Rolls-Royce had by this time 
won free of the block. It was 
waiting obsequiously in front of 
the little shop. Lady Alicia beckoned 
to the footman. 

" Take this child home,” she 
ordered. " Find out where he lives 
and whom he belongs to, and bring 
me word.” 

The footman touched his cap. 

He helped his lady into the car, 
and arranged her sable rug. And 
not until the equipage had rolled 
away did he show any symptom of 
the disgust with which his errand 
filled him. Unlike Lady Alicia, he 
did not care to be seen in such 
very shabby company. 

Later in the day he made his 
report. The boy's name was 
Michael James. He lived with his 
father in two rooms in a dingy 
tenement house in a slum off the 
Brompton Road. His mother was 
dead. His father was a working 
plumber. 

“ That will do,” said Lady Alicia, dismissing him as 
though the subject of Miky James had ceased to interest her. 

But that evening she carefully took out the halfpenny 
from the special compartment of her purse where she had 
placed it, and laid it in a drawer of her bureau which con¬ 
tained the miniature of another baby face as pretty and 
determined as Miky’s own. It was the portrait of her 
only son who had died half a century before. 

Some six years afterwards, the death of this very rich, 
very, very old, and very important great lady was made 
known to the world. Her funeral was as splendid and 
stately as a funeral could be. But, amidst the crowds who 
attended it, it would have been difficult to find one friend. 
Her vast fortune and estates went to her nephew, General 
Sir Hilary Ffowkes, himself a middle-aged man. There 
were no legacies to faithful servants. But perhaps this 
might be explained by the fact that faithful servants were 
a possession which had not come Lady Alicia’s way. It 
takes a good master or mistress to make a good servant, 
and Lady Alicia's gifts did not lie in this direction. Jack- 
son, her steward, had been with her twenty years certainly. 


But perhaps Lady Alicia had very good reasons of her own 
for thinking that Jackson's services did not merit any 
particular reward. 

But there was one curious clause in her will which, 
when communicated to him, puzzled the General a good’ 
deal. He was asked to interest himself in a certain Michael 
James, the son of a plumber, living in an obscure street 
off the Brompton Road, and to supply him with a public- 
school education in return for a disinterested gift ” which 
Lady Alicia had once received from him. There were no 
explanations and no conditions. Lady Alicia evidently 
trusted her nephew implicitly. 

The General was not in England 
at the time of Lady Alicia’s death. 
He was Governor of an Indian 
province a good deal bigger than 
England itself. But he sent over 
curt instructions to his agent, the 
aforesaid Mr. Jackson. He was to 
trace out the boy, to supply him 
with suitable and proper clothing 
and equipment, to fix up matters 
with his relatives, if any, and to 
place him with a good tutor. The 
latter was to prepare him for his 
future residence at a public school. 
Also he was to make suitable and 
proper arrangements for Michael 
James's holidays pending the 
General's return. 

There was a brevity and dispatch 
about the directions which reminded 
Mr. Jackson of Lady Alicia herself. 
And since he was extremely anxious 
to keep his job, he had to obey 
them, in the letter at least. But 
there was rage and exasperation in 
his heart all the same. If Lady 
Alicia had yearned to supply a 
strange boy with a costly education, 
had not Mr. Jackson a son of his 
own on whom her choice might 
reasonably have fallen ? He felt 
that this oversight was in the nature 
of an injustice. 

Michael James having been run. 
to earth, Mr. Jackson was horrified 
as well as angry. It turned out 
that Lady Alicia’s prot6g6 was 
nothing more than a board-school 
boy. His father’s recent death 
had left him practically alone in 
the world, with the exception of a 
certain Uncle James, on whom he 
was entirely dependent. This uncle, 
for some reason, had not taken him 
to live with him, but had left him in charge of the land¬ 
lady of the tenement house. 

Miky’s Uncle James was an imposing person. His attire 
conveyed the idea of a dignified opulence; his person, 
which was rotund, might have belonged to a bishop. He 
had an amiable if pompous face, and his whiskers were 
so tidy as to give one a shock. He had been indulgence 
itself to Miky ever since the latter could remember. 
Such scanty pocket-money as had come the little boy’s 
way had been more or less supplied by tips sent by Uncle 
James on various anniversaries. On one memorable 
occasion, too, he had taken his little nephew for a whole 
week to Southend, where they had put up at a palatial 
hotel close to the pier and had had shrimps every day for 
their tea. 

Miky had a warm feeling in his heart for all this kindness. 
His uncle's social status, by the way, had not particularly 
excited his curiosity. But the latter had a way of talking 
about ” our place ” and ” our grounds ” which suggested 
to one's mind a domicile altogether remote from a tenement 
house. 



THE “ B.O.P.” PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

Mr. W. J. Gordon. 

Mr. Gordon enjoys the distinction of being the 
oldest contributor on the staff of the “ B.O.P.”, 
having first figured in our pages in July 1880 
(Vol. II., No. 77). In conjunction with the late 
Dr. W. G. Grace (his brother-in-law) he then wrote 
a scries of articles on " Cricket and How to Excel 
in it.” Since that date scarcely a number has 
appeared without some contribution from his pen, 
either in the form of articles or answers to corre¬ 
spondence. Mr. Gordon’s knowledge of all the 
interests and activities cf boy life is encyclopaadic. 
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When Miky’s father died, Uncle James had intimated 
that his nephew need never actually want for bread while 
he lived. At the same time he had taken the opportunity 
to question him on his choice of a career. 

“ What are you going to be, sonny ? ” he had 
inquired. 

A soldier,” answered Miky at once. He was ten years 
old now and no longer pronounced it ” sojer.” 

Uncle James looked dubious. Those were the days 
before the War, and the profession adorned by Mr. Atkins 
■seemed to him to be ” a bit of a come-down ” for the son 
of a respectable plumber. He told Miky so in a few words. 

Miky laughed. “ I don’t hardly seem able to mind about 
that. Uncle James,” he said, and, little schoolboy as he 
was, the older man had looked at him with a sort of startled 
attention. There was a hint of some kind of definite 
personality here ; a suggestion that, when Miky James 
voiced a decision, it meant business. 

It was while Miky's fate still hung in the balance that 
the contents of Lady Alicia’s will 
became known. Uncle James came 
up from town and Mr. Jackson 
saw the little boy in his presence. 

The agent conveyed his news in 
as offensive a way as possible. 

That part of his speech which 
did not convey that, in his 
opinion. Lady Alicia must have been 
in her dotage when she decided 
to give Miky a public-school educa¬ 
tion, managed to convey to his 
hearers his profound pity for the 
establishment which was destined 
by an unkind fate to receive a 
board-school boy within its hallowed 
precincts. 

Miky heard Mr. Jackson's amiable 
remarks to the end without inter¬ 
rupting him once. But that lowly 
bearing towards his betters, which 
in Mr. Jackson’s opinion would 
have become him, seemed singu¬ 
larly lacking in his demeanour. 

And he conveyed no sign of the 
humble gratitude the agent evidently 
expected. Indeed, he did not reply 
to the latter directly at all. In¬ 
stead, he turned to his uncle with 
an effect of ignoring the agent 
which, had their positions been re¬ 
versed. might almost have amounted 
to a snub. 

” Do I ’ave to go to a public 
school. Uncle James ? ” he de¬ 
manded. 

” No,” answered Uncle James 
promptly, while the agent stared at 
him. His manner lost a shade of 
its pomposity and became a little embarrassed. “ But 
it's a great chance for you, sonny. If you turned it 
down, it would be—er—er-” 

“ Funkin’ a tackle ? ” suggested his nephew. 

” That’s it, sonny,” assented his uncle. “ That’s about 
what it would be.” 

Miky nodded. ” All right,” he said to the scandalised 
Mr. Jackson. ” I'm on.” 

Miky was thereupon sent to a tutor’s. The latter 
taught him Latin and Greek and an English which, though 
ciffering from Cockney, is quite as easily acquired provided 
one is given the chance of hearing it spoken. He stuck 
to his lessons gamjly and made excellent progress all 
round. His tutor had no fault to find with the boy’s 
capability or application ; Miky took work, as he played 


football, without funking. At the mature age of twelve 
he passed the entrance examination for St. Cyre's, the 
General’s own old school, and was admitted as a new 
boy to that ancient and honourable foundation. 

Mr. Jackson’s ideas as to the sort of clothing and equip¬ 
ment suitable to Miky James had been to send him out as 
the shabbiest little boy who had ever entered St. Cyre's 
walls. His suit was of the cheapest material and the 
vilest cut. His sleeves showed at least three inches of 
wrist, while his trousers were so short that he could not 
have obeyed one of 

St. Cyre’s most _ 

stringent, albeit 
unwritten laws, 
and turned 
them up at 
the bottom 
even had he 
tried. On the 


other hand, the tightness of its girth compelled him to 
leave the bottom button of his waistcoat undone. In 
this he was unconsciously following an equally rigid rule 
in the school’s code of form. The fastidious eye. further, 
might have had reason to find fault with Miky’s footgear. 
The agent preferred boots of the strong lasting kind, with 
plenty of nails, to the more fashionable, less durable variety. 

In the matter of pocket-money, too, Mr. Jackson’s 
ideas had not erred on the side of extravagance. He had 
given as little as he could, and he had given it grudgingly. 
But the meanness of his clothes and resources did not 
make Miky carry himself meanly. 

“ Jumped up, I call him,” said Mr. Jackson to his spouse, 
as he watched the little erect figure setting out on his 
great adventure. 


11 * Do 1 ’ave to go to a 
public school, Uncle James ? f 
lie demanded.’ ” 
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CHAPTER II. 


"JEAMES. " 



SCHOOL to which 
Miky was thus 
sent was one of the 
oldest founda¬ 
tions in England. 
The ancient 
beauty of St. 
Cyre's massive 
grey walls, the 
greenness of its 
lawns, the wide 
stretches of its 
playing-fields 
must have caused 
many thoughts to race 

through the head of the 
little board-school boy 

whose heritage they were 

henceforth to be. Over the 
great gates he read the fine 
and friendly motto, ‘‘Together,” and somehow liked the 
look of it. Many centuries before, its founder, a gentle 
and holy man, had endowed the school with great wealth 
so that the sons of quite poor citizens could share in 
its advantages. It was he who had chosen the cordial 
motto and set it high over the great gates. But that 
belonged to another age. To-day St. Cyre's was rich 
and exclusive, and the sons of quite poor citizens would 
probably have felt a draught in their vicinity had it occurred 
to them to intrude there. 

Big boys and little boys were making their way across 
the quad as Miky passed through. But if any of them felt 
the slightest interest in his existence, they managed to 
dissemble the fact with ease. One or two, he noticed, to 
his relief seemed even smaller than himself, though the upper 
lip of a hefty six-footer was dark with the shadow of a 
coming moustache. He carried a cane and wore patent- 
leather boots, and Miky, gazing at him with respect, 
wondered if he was a master and whether he ought to cap 
him, not realising in his innocence that he was that infi¬ 
nitely more important being, a prefect, and that such things 
were the sign-manual of his rank. 

Doctor Carmichael, the present Head of St. Cyre's, had 
with justice been called the Second Founder. It would 
have been difficult to find a Head Master who was more 
universally loved and respected. He had been an Oxford 
Blue in his day and had always taken the keenest interest 
in the school games. His influence was unbounded. But 
though they went in the deepest awe of him, St. Cyrians 
to a man held him in the liveliest esteem. He was a perfect 
disciplinarian for the reason that it would never have 
occurred to anyone, from lordly prefect to rowdiest fag, to 
dispute his rule. Anyone who had done so would certainly 
have ridden for a fall. He was sometimes severe. But 
he was always just. And his boys gave him an absolute 
and deserved trust. 

As a matter of fact, he had not regarded the advent of 
Miky himself with anything approaching enthusiasm. 
But the General was an old St. Cyrian whom the school 
delighted to honour. Everyone was proud of that V.C. of 
his, gained in an Indian frontier skirmish, and felt it 
redounded to the old school's honour. So, when he asked, 
as a personal favour, that Miky James, whom ne sur¬ 
prisingly called his ward, might not only be admitted to 
St. Cyre's, but also to its inner temple, the School House, 
the Head had not liked to refuse him. It had been in his 
mind, though, to see the little boy privately, before St. 
Cyre's at large had been permitted that privilege, and 
caution him to observe some wise reticence as to his 
past. 

But Mr. Jackson having speeded the parting guest by 
the earliest possible train, Miky arrived before the Head 


expected him, and after being interviewed by the matron was 
ushered straight into the junior common-room of the 
School House. It may be mentioned at this point that Mr. 
Jackson, after that first interview with Uncle James, had 
not troubled himself to consult that gentleman about the 
General's further plans for Miky's education. And Miky 
himself, to whom St. Cyre's at that time conveyed little or 
nothing, had merely intimated in his last letter to his uncle 
that he was going to leave old Bindle's ”—his tutor’s— 
at last, for a public school. That the Head had also failed 
to acquaint Uncle James with Miky’s approaching advent 
was not surprising, seeing that he was as innocent as the 
babe unborn oFany connection between Uncle James and 
St. Cyre's latest hope. 

A group of small boys were congregated round a fire in 
the middle of the room. It burnt sulkily, a fact which 
added to the depression natural to the first day of school. 
To-morrow the clouds would have rolled by, and matches, 
removes, and rows would exert their old sway. Just at 
present no one was acutely pleased to have left home, where, 
for nearly a month, Caesar and Horace and the rest had 
ceased from troubling, and where verses and construes 
and lines were blessedly unknown. 

In spite of the general slackness, however, each little 
unit of the group was improving the shining hour after his 
own fashion. Tuke-Pennington, to whom the warmest place 
at the fire had been ceded—mainly because he seemed to 
expect it—was dilating loudly on the hunting and shooting 
he had been getting during the holidays; while Wriggles- 
worth, a scraggy little fellow with red eyes and a face like 
a ferret's, was listening to his big talk with an effect of suck¬ 
ing it up. Cole, a close pal of Tuke-Pennington's, a beefy 
youngster, as strong as a young bull, was anxiously dis¬ 
cussing the prospects of the second House Eleven, and 
wondering which of the seniors would get their First 
Eleven colours. Ancaster, with a pleasant, well-bred face 
of his own, was pretending to warm his hands over Cole's 
ruddy locks, to the languid amusement of the onlookers. 
Ewart, small and smug and spectacled, was going over 
his holiday task, an occupation regarded with marked dis¬ 
favour by the rest. Ewart's Christian names being John, 
Adolphus, Neville, it had been discovered by some bright 
soul that his initials, in their full beauty, spelt “ Jane.” 
” Jane ” he accordingly became. 

Greville, lean and brown and as tough as whipcord, was 
laying down the law about some point connected with the 
Rifle Corps in a voice only a little less suggestive of 
swelled head than Tuke-Pennington's own. Boodle was 
sucking walnut-toffee which he seemed to have forgotten 
to hand round. The rest were sitting and thinking. Some, 
to judge from their bored expression, were merely sitting. 
No one had the energy to get up even such a mild diversion 
as passage football, which, just because it was for¬ 
bidden, would have its points on the morrow. But when 
somebody mentioned the juniors of Jephson’s House, 
even the most listless sat up. The doings of these 
worthies would seem to have been of an epic it unedifying 
nature. 

“ The Jephson kids are about as low down as they make 
them,” declared Tuke-Pennington, as though that settled 
the matter. 

Somebody, by a well-directed kick, sent the history-book 
from which ‘‘ Jane ” was getting up his holiday task 
spinning across the room. The victim picked it up patiently, 
carefully smoothing out its crumpled edges before getting 
to work on it again. 

“ Oh, come off it, you silly ass ! ” cried Grevilla who, 
not having prepared his holiday task himself, was not 
unnaturally irritated at the sight of so much tactless 
industry. 

“ Cheek, to make us sweat at history in the holidays 1 " 
was Wrigglesworth’s contribution to the conversation. 
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44 John Hampden’s the chap we’d to get up, isn’t he ? ” 
asked Cole. “What did the beggar do? Does anybody know ?” 

44 Why, built Hampton Court, you idiot," Ancaster told 
him—a piece of information Cole received with gratitude. 

It was at this point that they condescended to notice 
Miky, and for want of something better to do began to 
take a mild interest In him. 

*' Hullo, you I What’s your name ? ’* demanded Tukc- 
Pennington. He himself always insisted on the hyphen¬ 
ated name; although St. Cyre’s, which barred "swank" 
in any form, would have preferred " Pennington " alone. 
He was a tall well-set-up boy, with crisp, dark hair, a 
mean mouth, cold eyes, and an air of owning any place 
he happened to be in. Incidentally, he was the son of the 
second richest man in England. His father was a wealthy 
brewer who had bought himself a peerage. The Hon. 
Percy was his eldest son. 

" James," said Miky, in answer to the question. 

*' Christian name or surname ? " asked Greville. 

44 Surname," Miky told him. 

44 Which House ? " somebody asked, superfluously 
enough, since Miky was here amongst them. 

44 School House," Miky answered good-tempcredly. The 
remark did not appear to afford the denizens of the place 
any extravagant joy, and for a minute or so conversation 
languished. 

44 Who’s your beastly tailor ? " asked Take-Pennington 


suddenly. His own clothes were the last note in cut, 
and from the look he cast at Miky’s nether garments the 
latter was easily able to gather a certain lack of admiration. 

Miky shut his mouth. And it was a mouth that could 
shut rather tightly, too. 

44 Oh, let the kid alone," said Ancaster. But a closer 
inspection of Mr. Jackson’s taste in trousers left him. too. 
genuinely shocked. 44 Well, fire the rotter, anyway," 
he advised. 44 Tell him we don’t take board-school boys 
here." 

44 Oh, den’t you ? " retorted Miky, and grinned. 

Ancaster, who had directed his criticism at Miky’s gar¬ 
ments and nDt at all at Miky’s person, and who hadn’t 
the faintest notion of how close he had got to the bull’s 
eye, looked puzzled. 

Boodle, having by this time come to the end of his 
repast, was at leisure to take a hand in the game. He 
pushed his fat body and pasty face forward. 

44 Swine 1 " he observed in a sticky voice, by way of 
a pleasant opening to the conversation. 

44 Sausage ! " rapped back Miky, in whose education 
the gentle art of calling names had not been neglected. 

If Boodle's face resembled one thing more than another, 
it was a bladder of lard. There was thus a certain point 
to Miky's observation, and the suggestion of a snigger 
went round. 

But Tuke-Pennington was not at all amused. 44 Awful 
cheek ! " he declared. 


Miky said nothing. But he said it so tranquilly that 
Tuke-Pennington got annoyed. 

44 Come here," he said. 44 Who’s your father ? " 



** He’s dead," answered Miky soberly, without coming. 
" Where do you come from ? " demanded Cole. 

44 London," Miky told him. 

Cole was just beginning to ask him if he owned the place, 
when the unthinkable, the bewildering, the amazing 

thing happened. The 
door opened slowly 
impressively as 


same, 
was on the affection¬ 
ate side. James, the 
Head’s butler, was 
an institution. 

"Still going strong. 
James?" asked 
some one. " Using 
Pink Pills for your 
whiskers, as usual ? ' 
tenderly inquired 
some one else ; while 
one outrageous youth 
wanted to know who 
he'd been changing 
hats with last. 

44 Yes, who was it, 
James ? Who's your 
lady friend T " 
laughed Ancaster, 
while half a dozen 
voices began to chant 
the chorus of that 
pastoral ode. 

As Gulliver might 


4 4 4 Hullo, Uncle 
James 1 4 be said, 
and advanced to the butler’s side 
with every expresdon of the liveliest 
pleasure.” (See pa£t 286.) 
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have brushed off an attack of the pigmies, so did James, 
-paragon of butlers, disdain the gibes of this unseemly 
-crew. 

” The Head wants to see you. Master Ewart,” he was 
beginning, addressing the studious ” Jane,” when suddenly 
bis eye fell on Miky. 

Thereupon James, paragon of butlers, suffered a change 
as unexpected as it was surprising. His mouth drooped. 
His rosy cheek blanched. Perspiration came out in 
showers on his lofty brow, while his wide expanse of shirt- 
front seemed to crumple up. Then swiftly, but unmis¬ 
takably, a cautionary glance seemed to pass from him 
to the newcomer. As plainly as eyes could speak, the 
butler's distressed ones conveyed a look of anguished 
warning to the new boy. It was as though his mouth 
actually formulated the word “ Hush.” 

But no trace of dismay, or anything but surprised 
welcome, was to be seen on the new boy’s own face. 

“ Hullo, Uncle James ! ” he said, and advanced to the 
butler’s side with every expression of the liveliest 
pleasure. 

A queer look came into the butler’s face. ” 1*11 see 
you later—sir,” he said, and went out with a curious, 
shuffling action, very different from the majestic poise 
of his entry. 

For a minute you could have heard a pin drop. Then 
shrieks of pure joy at a situation so novel and humorous 
filled the air. With two, or at most three, exceptions, they 
were not snobs in that room. St. Cyre’s was not affected 
with that particular vice, being far too easily and happily 
sure of itself. Still, there are limits ! 

”My hat! Is old James really your uncle? Honest 
Injun ? ” inquired Ancaster, recovering himself first. 
The question was not put offensively, but with the object 
of satisfying a just curiosity. 

” Honest Injun 1 ” answered Miky whom the situation 
seemed to have left the least disturbed person in the 
room. ” Honest Injun 1 ” he repeated, and it was 
easy to see that he was not in the least ashamed of 
ll.e connection. The junior common-room became 
thoughtful. 

Then Tuke-Pennington took the situation in hand, and 
from that minute its quality changed. It didn’t seem, 
somehow, as though it was going to be so frightfully funny 
after all. 

” If a fat-faced butler is your uncle, what was your 
father ? ” demanded the son of the titled brewer in an 
awful voice. 

” A plumber—mended pipes an’ that,” answered Miky 
composedly. 

Tuke-Pennington's marble-grey eyes seemed as though 
they were going to fall out of his head. 

“ You must be touched,” he said when he could speak. 

They only have the sons of gentlemen here.” 

Miky eyed the speaker up and down. ” Do they teach 
the fathers, too, then ? ” he asked innocently, while 
Tuke-Pennington glared at him. ” They didn't at my 
last school. But that was a board-school. Had you 
there ! ” he cried to Ancaster, who nodded back at him 
with a cheerful if slightly dazed grin. 

Tuke-Pennington was looking very red and furious. 
” If you were a gentleman, instead of a board-school boy, 
I should kick you,” he declared wrathfully. 

” If you were a fish, instead of a gentleman, I should 
put you back,” retorted Miky. 

Shrill little explosions of laughter went up all round. 
An ugly look came into Tuke-Pennington's face. 

“ You said your name was James ? ” he enquired. And 
his air of holding something up his sleeve was so noticeable 
that everybody stopped laughing to listen. 

“ I did,” said Miky. ” What's yours ? ” 

” Well, of all the cheek ! ” gasped Tuke-Pennington. 

‘‘Don’t go being ashamed of it 1 ” advised Miky re¬ 
provingly. 

” Ashamed of it ! ” Clarence Percy’s voice mounted 
to crescendo. ” Ashamed of it ! Why, it’s Tuke-Penning- 
ion, you blighter ! ” 


Miky’s failure to be impressed evidently hurt him, and 
he struck as hard as he could. ” James ! ” he said wither- 
ingly. ” More like * Jeames,* I think.” 

” Tuke-Pennington 1 ” said Miky with equal contempt, 
though a touch of red had come into his face. ” More like 
‘ Tuppenny,* I think.” 

The expression of Tuke-Pennington’s face, as he 
heard, appeared to afford his friends considerable joy. 
Ancaster said, ” ‘Tuppenny!* Oh, my eye!** and 
doubled up. 

“ Putrid young bounder! Isn’t somebody going to boot 
him ? ” inquired Wriggles worth, without offering to 
perform the operation himself. 

But Cole was made of sterner stuff. He was Tuke- 
Pennington’s pal. Besides, it was healthy for new boys 
to be sat upon. 

” Jeames—squeal,” he cried, and seizing Miky’s arm 
in a lusty grasp gave it a painful twist. 

” Drop it. Cole,” cried one or two voices. The junior 
common-room, as the reader may perhaps have noticed, 
was not squeamish, nor afflicted with uncomfortably fine 
feelings. All the same, an uneasy sense that they had been 
” playing it rather low down on the kid ** had been making 
itself felt for some time. 

Miky caught the name. 

” Cole—scuttle ! ** he returned, and shaking his arm 
free gave that young savage a hefty one for himself, straight 
between the eyes. 

Cole closed, and for a minute the pair went at it tooth 
and nail. A sudden hush descended upon the room. 
The combatants alone, filled with the joy of battle, and 
pounding each other for all they were worth, were blissfully 
oblivious of the cause. 

Their enlightenment took an unpleasant form. Without 
warning, their heads were knocked together as though 
they had been a couple of cocoa-nuts. It was a wonder 
they did not crack, so faithfully and thoroughly did Wemyss 
perform the operation 

Wemyss was a prefect, and looked the part, from his 
fine figure to his assured mien. But he had a frank and 
surprisingly pleasant eye. That he had also a strong 
hand, both little boys could testify. 

Fighting first day, you little idiots ! ” he observed. 
” Who began it ? ” 

” Me,” said Miky. 

” Well, I jolly well twisted his arm first,** admitted 
Cole. 

” And he wasn’t taking any ? Queer taste! ** com¬ 
mented Wemyss dryly. “ Why did you twist his 
arm ? ** 

There was an embarrassed silence which Tuke-Pennington 
broke. 

” Because Old James is his uncle,” he declared with a 
malevolent glance at “ Old James’s ” relative. 

” His what-—er ? ” demanded Wemyss incredulously. 
For a minute he evidently thought that the skies had fallen 
and that a junior was daring to rag him. But a glance 
at Miky’s quiet face made him realise that this was no 
joke. 

” Is he ? ” he said, in a matter-of-course way, his frank 
eyes meeting Miky’s grey ones naturally and kindly. 
” Good man, James.” 

He didn't say anything further on the subject and took 
his departure after telling the two little boys to shake 
hands, and advising Tuke-Pennington to stop being such 
a ” shoddy little beast ” if he could. But his brief advent 
had cleared the air. The room felt fresher. 

Miky had borne Wemyss's physical ministrations without 
turning a hair, although his head must have ached. But 
when the prefect gave him that nice look, an odd 
quiver caught his steady under-lip. It passed in a 
moment. But if the junior common-room had been 
gifted with imagination, which it was not, it might 
perhaps have gathered that the new boy, for all his 
sturdy sell-reliance, had not exactly enjoyed the 
afternoon’s entertainment that had been provided for 
him. 
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Meanwhile, James had betaken himself to the Head's 
study. 

” May I speak to you, sir ? ” he asked respectfully. 

" Certainly, James,” answered Doctor Carmichael, laying 
down his pen. He had a courteous manner always, and 
especially with inferiors. 

” A very painful thing has occurred, sir,” said James. 
He paused for a moment and then added with an effort,- 
” A young relative of mine, sir, a nephew, has—has ” 

” Not died, I hope ? ” asked the Head with real sympathy. 

” No, sir,” said James. ” Far from it. Has come here, 
I should say.” 

” Well, why not ? ” asked the Head indulgently. 

“ An old servant like yourself, James, is entitled -— 

to little privileges of that kind. Have your 
nephew to stay with you by all means, and 
make his visit a pleasant one. He can take 
his meals with you, of course.” 

He stopped, surprised at the lack of 
response on the butler’s face. The latter 
took out a fine silk handkerchief and 
mopped his brow. 

” Begging your pardon, sir,” he 
observed solemnly, ” my nephew has 
come among the young gentlemen as— 
as a young gentleman ! ” 

He got the last words out 
with a rush. 

Doctor Carmichael 
stared at him, unable for 
a moment to take in the 
full sense of the words. 

James continued to mop 
his brow. 

” Dear, dear ! ” said the 
Head at length, looking 
for once in his life at a loss 
how to proceed. ” Which 
House ? ” he asked finally. 

” This House, sir,” an¬ 
swered James, while the 
Head groaned in spirit. 

“ I suppose, then, he’s 
that young Michael James 
whom General Ffowkes is 
interesting himself in,” he 
said at last. 

” The same, sir,” James 
told him ; adding, ” of 
course, sir, you understand that 
I’d no idea the General was 
sending him here.” 

” Oh, of course,” agreed the 
Head hastily, with a conviction 
too fervent to be altogether 
complimentary to James 
himself. 

But Doctor Carmichael had not 
become the successful Head Master 
he was without knowing how to 
make the best of an awkward 
situation. 

” Does anybody know ? ” he asked in a businass- 
like way. 

The same odd look came into the butler’s face 
that had appeared there in the junior common-room. ” I 
warned the little chap as plainly as looks could speak, sir, 
not to say anything,” he averred. ” Not to let the young 
gentlemen think he was anyways connected with me.” 

" That was very wise,” said Doctor Carmichael looking 
relieved. ” I suppose he understood ? ” 

” Oh yes, sir,” answered the butler and again he gave 
his master the queerest look. ” He’s a very understanding 
boy, is Miky.” 

The Head's relief grew . ” Well, it might have been 

worse,” he said, looking at the same time a little apologeti¬ 
cally at the butler. ” We may take it for granted that, 


for his own sake, the boy will have the sense to hold his 
tongue.” 

" Not him, sir,” declared James, and for the first time 
in his master’s experience of him he shed something of his- 
correct butler’s manner. ” Not him\ He came up to me 
before all the young gentlemen—and they were poking 
fun at me, like boys will—and said ”—there was a little 
smile on James’s face as though he liked the memory of 
it—“ and said, * Hullo, Uncle James ! ’ as though we’d 
been alone.” 

” Dear, dear ! ” said the Head again, and fell to thinking 
what could be done. 


“ ‘ Fighting first 
day, you little idiots F 
he observed. * Wl o 
began it P 9 99 (See 

pat>e 286.) 


But it seemed as though James, and not he, was to have 
the handling of this situation. 

“If he hadn’t spoken out so free and pleasant-like, 
I shouldn't be needing to leave you, sir,” he said. 

“ Leave me, James ? ” repeated the Head, looking 
vexed. “ Is that necessary ? Why couldn’t the silly 
fellow have held his tongue—what ? ” 

But the speaker had so evidently failed to grasp the 
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butler’s point of view that the latter was moved, albeit 
respectfully, to put him right. After twenty years of 
deferential acquiescence, it was a new experience for both 
master and man. 

” If he’d been ashamed of me, I mean, sir, before all the 
young gentlemen, he wouldn't be worth me giving up 
a good situation for,” he explained. 

The Head felt some difficulty in reaching to the 
heights of this new James. “St. Cyre’s will miss 
your valuable services, James,” he said at last in a 
kind voice. 

" Thank you, sir,” said James gratefully. ” But my 
valuable services—I’m obliged to you, sir, for the words— 
wouldn’t make things easier for the little chap who didn’t 
go back on me—among the young gentlemen, I mean, if 
I stayed, would they, sir T ” 

But the Head would not have this. “ Come, come, James, 
we aren’t quite like that here, I hope,” he exclaimed. 
" Honest merit will always command respect in any 
position. 4 A man faithful in business, he shall stand before 
kings,’ eh ? ” 

“ Quite so, sir. Thank you, sir,” said James. ” But, 
begging your pardon, sir, the kings might think it a liberty 
and turn nasty. It’s always been an honour and privilege 
to serve you, sir, and the young gentlemen, though 
impudent, might have been worse. But—but—he's a very 
little boy, sir, and I shouldn't like him to have it any 
harder than he's got to.” 

” Send your nephew here to me before I decide,” said 
the Head. 

Miky saw a middle-aged gentleman, dignified and 


polished, whose look was searching but very kind. The 
Head saw a little boy in abominably fitting clothes, 
who carried his head well, and whose grey eyes looked 
straight into his. He wasn’t at all the sort of little 
boy he had expected. But he was exactly the sort of 
little boy he could imagine acting in the way James 
had described. Before seeing him he had decided that 
Miky, and not James, should be the one to go. Now he 
said : 

” I am glad to see you, my boy. I hope you will be 
very happy with us here.” 

" Thank you, sir,” answered Miky. He said the words 
]X>litely enough, but the Head had not handled boys for 
so many years without being able to detect his marked 
lack of enthusiasm. 

” Didn’t you want to come here, then ? ” he asked 
suddenly, and Miky answered as truthfully as the Head 
had known he would : 

” No, sir.” 

” And why not T ” asked Doctor Carmichael. 

" I wanted to be a soldier, sir,” said Miky. 

Happily it was given to the Head to be able to say the 
helpful thing. He put his hand on the little lonely boy’s 
shoulder. 

” You are a soldier, my boy, and your battle-field is 
here 1 ” he told him. 

” Thank you, sir,” said the individual whom St. Cyre's 
had dubbed ” Jeames.” And if ever there was a fighting 
look on a fighting face there was that look on Miky James’s 
face now. It was a look the school was to view with 
mixed emotions in the years to follow. 


CHAPTER III. 

A SURVEY. 


F OR the next few years 
Miky James’s life was 
very much like that 
of any other public 
schoolboy. The only difference 
was that the fun which came 
into the other fellow's’ days 
as a matter of course seemed 
somehow to have been left 
out of Miky's. 

To the juniors sometimes, 
and to the seniors always, 
St. Cyre’s was their place in 
the sun. But neither the 
Lower School, nor the Upper, 
to which he had gradually 
risen, had ever been quite that to Miky. St. Cyre’s as a 
body die not at all realise this, though. True, it still called 
him ” Joames.” But as, in its lighter moments, and 
much to that young gentleman’s rage, it still called Tuke- 
Pennington ” Tuppenny,” fate might fairly be said to 
have made a level game of that part of the business. And 
in no way did the old school make any ostensible difference 
between Miky and its richer and better-born sons. Wemyss, 
like the good fellow he was, took him as his fag and brought 
him up in the way he should go, kindly and firmly. His 
kindness, like that of any other decent fag-master, some¬ 
times took the form of the fiat of a bat or a hair-brush ; 
but that, of course, was all to the good. Of actual bullying 
there was very little at the School House. Miky, like 
every other small boy, got his share of bootings and 
hammerings from the rest of his kind. But, as he in¬ 
variably stood up to all he got, such scraps did him no 
particular harm. And the wise arrangement by which 
a prefect slept in the end bed of each dormitory, effect¬ 
ually prevented any heckling of a more serious kind 
at night. 


And in games, too, Miky was given his chance like the 
rest. He was now in both Elevens and was recognised 
as a sound man in each. At cricket he could always 
be trusted to put a respectable number of runs together; 
while at football there was a comfortable, efficient quality 
about his play that made it certain that he would put 
his last ounce into it for the glory of his side, and not at 
all for the glory of Miky James. He had joined the Rifle 
Corps as a cadet, as soon as they would let him, and had 
turned out a crack shot—St. Cyre’s best, in fact. 

Leaving the all-important subject of games for the 
comparatively minor one of lessons, it may be mentioned 
that Miky’s masters, without being wildly enthusiastic 
about him, were on the whole satisfied with his progress. 
He wasn't particularly brilliant at anything except mathe¬ 
matics, which he could apparently waltz through, but 
he could give a good average account of himself all round. 
In this he was unlike Tuke-Pennington, who had a super¬ 
ficial brilliance which carried him through exams like 
a bird, and which had just raised him to the dizzy pin¬ 
nacle of the captaincy. He was just as good at games 
too, and the fact that he was cricket captain had 
brought him very much into the limelight. But Tuke- 
Pennington was not the sort to blush unseen in any 
environment. 

Miky himself was now a prefect and did his job without 
fuss. But though he would have known the reason why 
had he not got himself ” minded ” by the juniors, there 
was very little scope for any individual running of the 
show at the School House, though the same could not 
be said of Jephson's at any stage of its existence. 
Onslow, the late captain, had been one of the best. But 
even had his grip been slack, St. Cyre's, with Doctor 
Carmichael at its head, would still have run on oiled wheels. 
As a matter of fact, the Captain of St. Cyre's came into 
a heritage of unbroken tradition and a system beautiful 
in its simplicity. If any Lower or Middle School boy's 
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conduct was such as to deserve it, he was givt^_ Vines by 
a prefect, or marched off to the Sixth Form common- 
room, there to receive something a good deal more warming 
than lines from the Head of the House. In the unlikely 
event of his refusing to do the lines, or to take the more 
strenuous punishment ordained for his good, it was a 
matter for the Doctor. At this stage of the proceedings 
he either climbed down, or left the school. But the 
cases which had come to such an extreme length, during 
Doctor Carmichael's long rule, could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

It will be seen from the above summary that Miky 
had nothing whatever to grumble at as far as 
regarded St. Cyre’s treatment of him, and it 
certainly never occurred to him to do 
anything of the kind. 

But the members of the 
School House would 
have opened their eyes 

had they realised how 1 / 

much sadness and lone- jlL 


" Oh, that chap ? His name's James. He was a 
board-school boy, and his uncle was butler here. We 
call him * Jeamcs.' ” 

In the unlikely Or on Speech Day, did Miky carry off all the prizes 
there-were for Mathematics, Tuke-Pennington—and without 
troubling himself to lower his voice, either—would explain, 
to any one curious on the subject:— 

“ The fellow in the rummy clothes ? Why, that's 
our one and only James 1 Board-school boy. an' that. 
His father was a plumber, and his uncle a butler. We 
call him ‘ Jeames.' ” 

summary that Miky " How tactful ! " said one recipient of the informa¬ 
tion.' He was a cousin of 
Tuke-Pennington’s—a barrister, 
with a clever, thoughtful face. 
He looked at Miky, who was just 
coming down from the platform 
with a load of mathematical 
prizes in his arms, and who was 
being clapped with much hearti¬ 
ness by the school. “ And what's 
he doing while.you’re calling him 
* Jeames ' ? " he asked unex¬ 
pectedly. 

“ How do you mean ? What 
should the blighter be doing ? ” 
demanded Tuke - Pennington, 
taken aback. 

“ That's for you to find 
out 1 ” answered his cousin 
enigmatically. “ But when Master 
Jeames gets his own back, I 
shouldn’t wonder if there's going 
to be a nasty jar for some¬ 
body l ” 

Of course, nobody could have 
admired Tuke-Pennington’s atti¬ 
tude to Miky. Nobody did. 
And if St Cyre’s had troubled 
to give it a name, the only 
possible word would have been 
Wemyss’s own—“ shoddy.” But 
Tuke-Pennington was such an 
awful blood—already cricket cap¬ 
tain, and safe to get the 
captaincy of the school, which 
he had just attained at the 
period of which we are writing— 
that nobody ever really stood 
up against him in the School 
House, except perhaps Ancaster, 
and that only in a mild way. 
Besides, ” Old Jeames ” didn’t 
seem to care. Besides, too, the busy, merry, careless 
days were too full to worry oneself about such things. 
If Tuke-Pennington had Jeames on the brain, that was 
his own affair. All the same, the constant reiteration, by 
a fellow so high up in the school and so influential as 
Tuke-Pennington, that Miky wasn't a gentleman and 
couldn't be expected to have a gentleman’s way of looking 
at things, did indefinably influence the House's judgment 
a little. 

The other thing that set Miky apart from the others 
was his appalling, his devastating, poverty. The General 
had not yet been able to return to England, and Mr. 
Jackson, where Miky was concerned, was, if possible, 
more grudging and close-fisted than ever. 

“ Rich men don’t part willingly,” he had observed sagely 
in this connection, “and the less that young puppy costs 
the General, the better he’ll be pleased with yours truly.” 

These being Mr. Jackson’s views, he kept Miky's expendi¬ 
ture within an unbelievably tight compass. Miky himself 
was too proud to ask for anything that wasn’t given to 
him, and Doctor Carmichael, not realising that Mr. Jackson 
was acting on his own initiative, was helpless in the matter. 
Indeed, if it hadn't been for tips from the faithful Uncle 
James, now butler in a great house in Portland Place, 


“ ‘ Begging your pardon, 
sir,’ he observed solemnly, 
‘ my nephew has come among the young gentlemen 
as— as a young gentleman 1 ’” (See page 287.) 


liness lay hidden behind his steady-tempered, controlled 
ways. 

This loneliness was due to two things, of which Tuke- 
Pennington’s unfailing hostility came easily first. The 
latter had never forgotten the bad round he had had with 
Miky the first day, and the sting of the nickname the 
little board-school boy had bestowed still rankled. He 
hated the very sound of the word ” Tuppenny,” and 
had been foolish enough to let St. Cyre's into the state 
of his feelings. Needless to say, the school henceforth 
took an idyllic pleasure in making use of the name. 

Tuke-Pennington's revenge was a mean and petty 
one. St. Cyre's, as we know, had found Miky’s origin 
and education on the humorous side. But since he 
had proved himself good at games, and a decent chap, 
it bore him no grudge for them. Indeed, by this time, 
they would probably have forgotten all about them had 
Tuke-Pennington allowed them to. Instead of which, 
by jeers and innuendoes he was always implying that 
Miky was not quite one of themselves. And, whenever 
he could, he more or less made a show of him. In football 
matches, did Miky get in a good kick and a spectator 
asked his name, Tuke-Pennington's voice could be heard 
expounding :— 
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it is difficult to see how he would have managed at all. 
Uncle James, by the way, had made it a point that Miky 
was not to be told his reason for leaving St. Cyre's. 

However decent the other fellows may be about it, 
the only poor boy at a rich school is bound to have a 
thin time, if he is as independent and sensitive as Miky. 
Mr. Jackson had, of course, barred out all extras from 
his education. But there are lots of jolly things that come 
within a boy's own private disbursement that Miky had 
to go without, too. Not for him were the merry break¬ 
fast-parties, jocund with the sound of sausages sizzling 
in the frying-pan. Not for him were the gay teas where 
was to be had all the fun of the fair in the shape of talk 
and cakes. Miky could not indulge in the smallest form 
of hospitality himself, because he could not afford it. 

He didn't accept other fellows’ invitations because 
he didn't care to accept favours he could not return. 

After a time, and without anyone’s meaning it, the 
invitations them¬ 
selves ceased to 
come his way. Fel¬ 
lows began to take 
it as a matter of 
course that Miky 
would not join them 
at these festive and 
convivial merry¬ 
makings, which go' 
to make up hall 
the joy of a school¬ 
boy’s days. There 
is no boy alive but 
would have suffered 
under such a state 
of affairs. Another 
galling thing, too, 
was his inability 
to contribute any¬ 
thing except the 
meanest sums to 
things like sub¬ 
scriptions, or the 
ordinary school 
charities, to which 
everybody gave as 
a matter of course. 

“ Charity begins 
at home,” said Mr. 

Jackson, and shut 
down the purse¬ 
strings on Miky's asking if he might contribute 
something to a subscription got up for a master 
who was leaving on account of his failing 
eye-sight. 

It was nobody’s fault, exactly, that Miky 
got left out—if we except Tuke-Pennington 
and Mr. Jackson—and Miky wasn’t the sort of 
fellow to rub the place where he had been 
kicked. All the same, his face had thinned 
very noticeably during the last four years. 

But our hero had something to help him 
all the same. He wasn’t a boy who talked 
much or ever would talk much about religion. 

By his deeds and not his words the world 
would know his faith. But in Chapel on 
Sundays—that lovely chapel where the light fell through 
windows that commemorated the deeds St. Cyre's soldier- 
sons had done in the Crimea, in the Indian Mutiny, 
in the Boer War—and where Doctor Carmichael talked 
about One who would not fail or forsake even the youngest 
and loneliest of little school-boys—he got strength to 
meet the coming week. 

As for the •holidays, with regard to which Mr. Jackson, 
you will remember, had been directed to make suitable and 
proper arrangements, they were at first spent at Melford— 
Lady Alicia's, and now the General’s, great place in Sussex. 
But do not imagine for one moment that Miky was intended 


to have any part or lot in its grandeurs. Mr. Jackson 
arranged for him to have his meals with the housekeeper 
and butler, and to sleep in an attic which, had the place 
been fully staffed, would have been occupied by one of the 
footmen. Miky made no demur, and was so pleasant and 
polite in his manners to all the servants that he soon became 
a favourite with them. It was a matter of anger and surprise 
to Mr. Jackson when he found that they not only called him 
** sir,” as a matter of course, but valeted him as much as 
he would let them. 

” Look here, Mrs. Mellish,” Mr. Jackson said roughly to 
the housekeeper. “ All this pampering and coddling-up 
of the boy won’t do him any good, you know. He’ll be 
forgetting who he is. next. Trust an upstart nobody to 
do that! ” 

Well, you should know, sir.” 
replied Mrs. Mellish placidly. 

Mr. Jackson, 
whose father had 
been a pawnbroker 
in the neighbouring 
town, gave her a 
sharp glance. But 
there being nothing 
in the housekeeper’s 
mild eye to suggest 
that she had not 
spoken innocently, 
he went on with 
the subject. 

" For all he’s 
being given a fine 
gentleman's educa¬ 
tion, he's nothing 
better than a pau¬ 
per,” he explained. 
“He’ll have to put 
his back into it 
when his schooling’s 
done, you’ll see. 
Like his betters,” 
he added virtu¬ 
ously. ” You never 
find me idling away 
my time, I know 
that.” 

” Certainly not, 
sir,” agreed the 
housekeeper. ** No¬ 
body wouldn’t 
never go calling 
you a merely orna¬ 
mental member of 
society, I’m sure.” 

It was not Mr. Jackson’s 
fault, of course, that his 
countenance bore a resem¬ 
blance to that of the simian 
gentleman who so suc¬ 
cessfully advertises a certain 
brand of soap. Still, he did 
not seem pleased with Mrs. 
Mellish. 

Later on, when Mr. Jackson 
told Miky that he might go 
golfing with his son—there was a private links at Melford 
—Miky jumped at the idea and thanked the agent warmly. 
But his enthusiasm decreased when he found that his share 
of the entertainment was to carry Jackson Junior’s clubs, 
and caddy for him. 

” Here, catch I ” cried Jackson Junior when they reached 
the links, pitching his golf-bag at Miky. 

Miky’s hands not being withdrawn from his pockets, the 
bag, not unnaturally, fell to the ground. 

“ Clumsy idiot 1 ” cried Mr. Jackson’s amiable son. 
“ What were you doing not to catch hold when I told 
you ? ” 


” Miky's 
hands not bein; 
withdrawn from 
his pockets, the bag, 
not unnaturally, fell to the ground. 
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" Studying common objects on the golf-links ! " Miky 
answered with a grin. 

Jackson Junior surveyed the landmarks of the first hole 
in bewilderment. " No, but look here, I want some golf I " 
he objected. 

" Well, I'm not stopping you," Miky told him, turning 
on his heel. 

Of course, Jackson Junior complained to his father. But 
nothing the agent could say would induce Miky to go out 
with his hopeful son again. 

Later on, Miky solved the problem of his holidays him¬ 
self. He occasionally managed to put in a day or two 
with Uncle James at some seaside resort when the latter 
was off duty, but the best part of his time was given to St. 
Cyre's Mission. He was immensely popular with the little 
slum boys there, and in camping out with them in the 
summer, or taking them on in boxing and drilling in the 
winter, the School House would have been astonished 
to hear what a jolly laugh he had. 

During the four years that had passed, a good many 
things had, of course, happened, beyond the thinning of 
Miky James's face. For one thing, if anybody had noticed, 
it might have been seen that Doctor Carmichael was 
getting a little older, a little more tired. But as his firm 
rule never slackened, and as he was still the kind and wise 
friend he had always been, nobody did notice. In the 
matter of " swishings," too, his hand was so well in by long 
practice that no particular falling off was observed or felt. 

In the School House itself the boys whom Miky had first 
encountered in the junior common-room had grown in 
years if not in grace. Some of the old faces had gone, of 
course. Wemyss, best of captains, had wended his way 
to Oxford. His successor, Onslow, sportsman and gentle¬ 
man, had departed at the end of last term leaving Tuke- 
Pennington to reign in his stead. But good men though 
they undoubtedly both were, and as keen as mustard on 
games, neither had been able to give the victory to St. 
Cyre's in the annual cricket match with Rothmere —the 
match of the year. The tragic monotony with which 
Rothmere had scored up a succession of brilliant triumphs 
was a sore point with St. Cyre's. 

Since the rose cannot change its scent—or the leopard 
his spots—Tuke-Pennington and his friends had developed 
much on the lines that might have been expected. Tuke- 
Pennington himself, very showy, very clever, very good- 
looking, was still possessed of the same comfortable opinion 
that the world was under his feet. But for all his large ways 
and his ostentatious splashing about of more pocket-money 
than any schoolboy ought to have been allowed, there was 
a suggestion about him of that parsimoniousness which 
Cusack of Jephson's—the Cossack, as St. Cyre's called him— 
declared was the family trait. The Cossack at seventeen 
^as a man of the world, and knew about such things. 

“ Tuppenny smells of money," he said in his arrogant 
drawl, " but he's the sort of mean bounder who'd borrow 
another chap’s School Magazine, to save buying it himself 1 " 

Tuke-Pennington had not enjoyed the Cossack’s remark 
when it was repeated to him. But then, as he very truly 
observed, who cared what the Cossack—or for that matter, 
the whole of the Jephson crew—thought of one ? 

Perhaps the proudest moment of Tuke- 


show. As Captain, he was bound to feel himself a very big 
pot indeed. All the same, he intended to do the best he 
knew for his House and the school. Indeed, though he 
didn’t put it quite so plainly even to himself, he meant 
his captaincy of St. Cyre's to mark an epoch. Here, you 
will observe, was a very new broom who proposed to sweep 
very thoroughly indeed. 

With regard to the rest of the leading School House 
seniors, Wrigglesworth, with his face more like a ferret’s 
than ever, still hung on Tuke-Pennington’s words, and 
cadged and carried for him in the most abject way. He 
had his reward in being allowed to consider himself a sort 
of humble pal of the great man, and in being occasionally 
invited down to Tuke-Pennington's home, where thousands 
of acres of park and miles of red-plushed, white-calved 
flunkeys impressed him very much, although it is possible 
they would have roused a different set of emotions in the 
Cossack. Tuke-Pennington’s real pal, however, was Cole, 
now football captain, who had developed into a young 
giant. His strength had not gone to his head, which, 
however, in its flaming glow, was set on a pair of as magnifi¬ 
cent shoulders as you could see anywhere. 

Ancaster, still agreeable of manner and face, was a pal of 
theirs, too, although he had his own standards of behaviour, 
and when he differed from them occasionally said so. Ewart, 
still fondly known as *' Jane," was so small that the most 
noticeable thing about him seemed to be his spectacles. He 
read the classic authors from choice, in the holidays, than 
which we need say nothing more in the way of descrip¬ 
tion. Greville had a concise manner, a capable face, 
and a good opinion of himself that made him conspicuous 
even in a house as little inclined to take a back seat 
as the School House. Boodle had consumed a few tons 
of confectionery since we last met him, and showed it. 

With seniors such as these, for ever waging bitter autho¬ 
rity over them, the School House juniors, as they gloomily 
realised themselves, hadn't half a chance. On the other 
hand, the chances enjoyed by the juniors of Jephson's were 
as the sands of the sea for multitude. But at the School 
House, even such doughty souls as Chaffey and Morency 
had no opportunity of developing that original sin with 
which nature had gifted them. It was possible that Tuke- 
Pennington Minor, too, was gifted in the same way. But 
he went in such awe of his great brother that he was 
almost an unknown quantity. 

There were two other houses besides the School House 
and Jephson’s at St. Cyre's—the North House and the 
South House, so called from their relative position 
to the main building. Bulkley, Head of the North House, 
was tall and fair. He had a firm hand and a firm temper, 
and his house went in proper fear of him. 

Fletcher, Head of the South House, was dark of com¬ 
plexion, and his hair, instead of being curly, like Bulkley’s, 
was sleek and brushed back very straight from his forehead. 
Otherwise almost every one of the adjectives that have 
been applied to Bulkley could be applied to him, too. 
That is to say that the pair of them were normal, healthy 
English boys, the breed turned out through the centuries 
by St. Cyre’s—the breed which is helping England to win 
the present War and than which it would be difficult to 
find a better. 


Pennington's life had come at the end of 
last term when Doctor Carmichael had an¬ 
nounced the result of the exams. Tuke- 
Pennington had come out top, with Miky 
a good second behind him. Doctor 
Carmichael had specially mentioned how 
well Miky had done. Tuke-Pennington 
shuddered even now at the thought of 
how close a thing it had been, and how, 
if it hadn’t been for those few extra marks 
of his, " Jeames " might have been Captain 
of St. Cyre’s. 

As a prefect it had sometimes been a 
little difficult to make Tuke-Pennington 



The Cossack, Head of Jephson’s, as 
will perhaps have been gathered from 
such references as have been made to 
him, was not of this breed. His House, 
too, had its unique qualities l 

"Where ignorance is bliss," the poet 
tells us, " 'tis folly to be wise." Thus it 
was just as well that nobody had prepared 
St. Cyre's for what Tuke-Pennington's 
cousin would have called " a nasty jar " 
when it returned at the beginning of 
the summer term. But, as a matter of fact, 
fate was sending them another new broom, 
in comparison with whom the great Tuke- 


understand that it wasn't a one-man 


Pennington himself was but a microbe. 


(To be continued ,) 
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A Camping Holiday. 

How to Prepare for It and How to Enjoy It. 

By REV. K. R. G. HUNT. 


O NCE again summer is approaching, and with the 
lengthening days one's thoughts turn not unnatur¬ 
ally to the delightful days of August that lie ahead, 
when the holidays of all the year shall come. The 
enjoyment of a holiday lies quite as much in its anticipation 
as in its realisation, and for me at least many a dark winter 
evening is spent with a pipe and a map planning out all 
sorts of tours and excursions. But I can imagine that this 
year plans are not quite so easy to make. For one thing, 


I. 





Fig. 1.—Diagram of “A” Tent. 


the O.T.C. 
camps at 
Aldershot, 
Salisbury, 
and Ruge- 
le y are 
“ off," and 
when the 
matter is 
mentioned 
at home the 
Pater looks 
glum and 
murmurs 
something 
about press 
of work or 

lack of funds that threatens to knock on the head the usual 
seaside holiday. It is in the hope that I may introduce 
to some of you a new and delightful form of holiday, 
and one that may be very cheaply managed, that I pen 
these words. 

Why not camp ? " Camp ? ” you say. “ I have no tent, 
no camping outfit." Well, that need not deter 
you long. Of course, if you can beg or borrow or 
save a five-pound note towards your equipment, 
so much the better; but even if this is beyond the 
bounds of possibility, with a little ingenuity you 
should be able to manage. First let us suppose 
you can lay your hands on the sum mentioned : 
what is the best way in which to spend it so as to 
fit yourself out for a camping holiday ? 

You cannot do better than spend your first five 
shillings in joining the Amateur Camping Club ; it 
will be one of the best investments you can make, 
for you will at once have at your disposal the 
massed experience of some hundreds of enthusiastic 
campers, and can purchase from the Club’s stores tents 
and equipment which are the outcome of all this 
experience. It maybe that in the future this equipment 
will be further improved, though it is hard to imagine 
anything more compact, lighter, or more weather-proof 
than the tents they manufacture at present. Let us 
suppose, then, that you have joined the Club, and that 
you still have left £4 15s. after you have paid your 
subscription. The first requisite, of course, 
is a tent. You cannot do better than buy 
a large cottage tent, 5 ft. high and 6J ft. 
square in ground space. This tent in lawn, 
which is both light and strong, will cost 
you 27 $. 6 d ., and a fly-sheet, which with 
this shaped tent is a necessary adjunct, will 
cost a further 165. 6 d., and the poles will 
be another 95., so you still have left £ 2 25. 
to spend on your outfit. 

A groundsheet is a sine qua nan, and 
although you may make and waterproof 
this yoursell, you will cio better to buy one 


at 95. 6 d. Pegs you may cut for yourself out of any 
hard wood, and personally I always take a couple of dozen 
butcher’s steel skewers, and find they serve admirably; 
though you may, if you like, purchase aluminium pegs at 
about 2 d. each, but most campers vote them a luxury. 
We still have left £1 12 s. 6d., and this may go towards odds 
and ends—a Primus stove, if you like, very useful for 
cooking, but not nearly so picturesque as a wood fire ; an 
axe, saucepans, kettle, enamel plates, cups, etc., and cheap 
knives, forks, and spoons. 

Yes, £5 should cover the whole thing easily ; but some of 
you may find that £5 hard to get. Well, then, you must make 
your own tent, and I propose to give you two simple 
designs. The simplest of all is the common A-shaped 
tent. Get your material-canvas or whatever it may be 
(an old rick-cover will do admirably)—lay it flat on the 
ground, and cut it to the shape in fig. 1. This will give you 
a simple tent, with one end closed; but if you prefer it both 
ends may be shaped, so as to enable you to close either end 
at will. Along the line marked aaaa you should stitch some 
ordinary clothes-line, leaving some 12 ft. over at each end, 
and at the six points marked b stitch loops of thin rope or 
very strong cord, through which to run your pegs. Poles 
are not absolutely necessary, for you may suspend your tent 
between two trees, but two six-foot poles of ash should not 
cost much and are a distinct improvement. I have purposely 
made no reference to measurements, for each must decide 
for himself what size will suit him best. A tent 6 ft. high, 
6 ft. wide, and 7 ft. long is a very general size and may be 
well recommended. 

Now, to erect your tent. Peg out your corners first of 
all, so that your, four corner pegs form a six-foot square. 




Fig. 3.—Front Elevation. 


Now put a clove-hitch round one of your poles, pull it 
upright, and peg down spare end of rope. Go round to 
the other end of your tent and do the same here, and then 
insert the two pegs in the other two loops in the centre 
of the sides. Lastly, lash together the closed end by means 
of a piece of cord running through the " eyes ” marked 
in the diagram, and peg this down close to the pole. Fig. 2 
shows the tent when erected. 

If you like you may enlarge the head-room of the 
tent by fastening loops about a foot 
from the top of the tent at either end, 
and running cross stays of bamboo or 
other light wood through these loops as in 
fig. 3 . 

This of course is a very elementary type 
of tent, albeit very satisfactory and easy 
to pitch. A more ambitious type of tent, 
but one which will well repay the extra 
trouble and expense, is the gipsy tent. It 
stands to reason that the gipsies are likely 
to have found out the most satisfactory 
type of tent for all weathers, and from my 
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personal experience I can vouch for the “ weatherliness " 
of the tent described below. 

First of all procure two pieces of wood 4 ft. 6 ins. long, 



Fig. 4.—Gipsy Tent, foundation. 


6 ins. wide, and J in. thick. These should be joined together, 
as in fig. 4, by means of four pieces of wood, say 6 ins. x 
1 in. x yV in., screwed or nailed to the two larger pieces, 
which will now be held together securely at a uniform 
distance of in. from each other. 

Now get sixteen laths of green ash, or some other pliant 
wood, measuring 6 ft. 6 ins. x 2 ins. x T s y in. Soak these in 
water, and, while still wet, fasten both ends in the ground, so 
that they shall retain when dry a permanently curved shape. 
Sharpen them at one end, and when they are dry you may 
erect the framework of your tent. The erection is really a 
two-man job, and if possible you should get some one to 
help you with it. Take your ridge-pole, and at the points 
marked AAAA insert four laths at each side. Push these 
in until the laths on opposite sides meet. Then run your 
pointed ends into the ground, so that you have a hoop-like 
structure some 4 ft. 6 ins. high and about 7 ft. wide at the 
base. You have still eight laths left. Two of these are 
pushed in from the end of your ridge-pole, one at each end, 
and inserted in the ground as before. Your framework 
will now appear something like the diagram shown (fig. 5). 

Your remaining laths you will dispose of in the following 
way. Two will be used at the end you intend to use as an 
entrance, four at the other end, placing them at regular 


Fig. 6.—Gipsy Tent, ridge-pole and laths. 

intervals between the end lath and the last of the side laths. 
A bird's-eye view of the ridge-pole and laths while lying 
flat on the ground, and before the laths are inserted in the 
ground, will perhaps serve best to show the general design 
of the tent (fig. 6). 

The effect of having five laths at the rear of the tent and 
only three at the entrance will be to raise the latter, and 


at the same time it will facilitate entrance and exit. 
Having got your frame, the next thing is to cover it, and 
for this you will probably need some help. My own tent 
cover is made up of some old curtains, which had 
already done duty for twenty years, and the remains 
of an old bell-tent. 

Your only difficulty will be in shaping the ends, 
but the part which lies along the ridge-pole should 
be strengthened if it be possible. It should also 
have tapes fixed at intervals for fastening round 
the ridge-poles, loops at the bottom edge to take 
ground-pegs, and fastenings of some sort at each end. 
Once you have the cover shaped, the erection is a simple 
matter. One fact, however, must be noticed. The tent 
must be kept taut. Properly pitched, it can vie with any 
tent in the world in its powers to withstand wind and 



rain, but if you allow the cover to sag between the 
laths rain is bound to penetrate. 

This tent I always regard with affection. For fixed camp¬ 
ing it has all sorts of advantages, not the least of which 
is that you can, within limits, alter its size considerably 
by lowering the ridge-pole and inserting the laths at wider 
intervals. Thus if when your ridge-pole is 5 ft. high your 
laths give you a ground space 6 ft. 6 ins. wide, you may, 
by increasing the latter to 7 ft. 6 ins., lower your ridge-pole 
to 4 ft. 6 ins. or so. Another advantage is that there is 
no waste space whatever in the tent, and you will never 
believe, till you have seen one erected, how very roomy 
and comfortable such a tent may be. You have plenty of 
room for cooking on a Primus, and you may even light a 
fire in the tent, though for this latter purpose it is well to 
erect a “ balk." 

One other thing you will require, and that is a blanket, 
or a pair of blankets, stitched into the form of a sack; and 
do not forget that most of the cold comes from the ground, 
and that in addition to a reliable groundsheet, which 
must be waterproof, you will need at least one thickness 
of blanket. If you wish to test by practical experiment 
the amount of cold damp that rises from the ground, just 
leave an axe or a spade lying on the bare ground one night 
in the tent, and you will be amazed to find how much 
moisture there is on it in the morning. 

So much for preliminary arrangements. Id my next 
article I shall have something to say about camping 
methods and camping tours. 


(T 0 be concluded.) 
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A Story of the Worst Night of the “Mark Lane” Lifeboat. 

Told by COXSWAIN S. HARRIS, and Edited by ERIC WOOD. 

[Editor's Note .—Coxswain Harris, of Gorleston, already possessor of the American Cross of Honour for Life-saving, 
received for his brilliant work on March 25, 1916, the Fifth Service Clasp of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, being the equivalent of Five Silver Medals.] 


I SUPPOSE that 
if any lifeboat 
coxswain were 
asked which 
he considered the 
best boat he would 
reply, " Why, my 
own, of course ! " 
And that is as it 
should be: we men 
of the sea all love 
our own craft. But 
there is something 
more than this in 
my regard for my 
boat, the “ Mark 
Lane,*' and you will 
understand that I 
am rightly proud of her when official papers refer to her 
“ magnificent record of fine work " and “ her illustrious 
annals of service.’* 

Well, it's many the time that we’ve gone out in the 
“ Mark Lane "—my gallant comrades and I—and driven 
her through seas that seemed as though they must swamp 
us ; but I can honestly say that never have we gone out 
in a worse gale than that which broke upon us on March 
25, 1916. That was the night of the big gale which swept 
all over England, and shook houses to their foundations, 
and uprooted forest giants. It 'minded me of one of 
those gales one gets way down in the tropics. I know 
that many of us up in Gorleston felt that our homes 
were going to be lifted right above our heads ; some of 
us, indeed, did have our roofs flung helter-skelter, our 
windows blown in ; and telegraph wires and poles went 
down in queer-looking messes. And the snow was so 
thick as it fell that one could not see half a dozen yards 
away. 

Being sailor-men, and lifeboat-men at that, my mates 
and I, of the M Mark Lane," were, of course, standing by, 
because it would be a strange thing, we knew, if we were 
not wanted out there, where the wind and waves joined 
together in battle. So when, about half-past one in the 
morning, the call came, we were ready, although, to tell 
you the truth, we scarcely knew what to do, because there 
were two calls. Away off Corton we caught sight of a 
flare, while to the north of the St. Nicholas Lightship was 
a succession of flares ; and we knew that we were wanted 
in two places at once. 

I soon had my men gathered together, while I slipped 
down to the jetty and arranged for a tug—there was no 
chance of our rowing out to them in time. She was a 


stout and strong tug, and as she snorted in and her cable 
was hitched on to the " Mark Lane," I said : 

" We’ll get there, mates, in next to no time ! Off we go ! ’’ 

And off we went, with a cheer of our own, and cheers from 
the folk who always gather to see the lifeboat away. 

" Make Old Nick first ! ” I had told the skipper of the 
tug, for the ship there seemed to be drifting about at the 
mercy of the storm. The tug shoved her nose through the 
sea and the cutting snow, and we bowled along behind 
her. I can tell you that we shipped whole seas every time 
we were lifted up and dropped down, but she's a great 
boat, the " Mark Lane," and we went on all right. The 
big tug had to tack about a goodish bit, in order to keep 
in the track of the vessel, which drifted all over the place, 
but at last we were near enough to her for me to bellow : 

" Ahoy, there ! What’s wrong ? " 

Through the thunder of the storm came the voice of 
the skipper, whom I could see silhouetted in the light from 
the flares. 

" We’re all right! " he roared. " Both anchors gone, 
but we can hold on with our own steam ! Better go after 
that other fellow ! " 

He pointed towards Corton, and the flare there seemed 
like a twinkling appeal for help. 

" Pull away, boys ! " I cried, and my mates hauled 
away at the oars, while the tug puffed furiously through 
the night. I want to tell you that that drive through the 
gale was one of the worst I have ever experienced ; she 
was a nor-nor-easter, and swept down with a roar, tumbling 
the seas all about us, and to make matters worse it was 
freezing hard and quick. Our sou’-westers were caked in 
ice, and our faces were masked. I'm an old hand at the 
game, and the sea has no terrors for me : but I don't think 
1 want another hour or so of that kind. 

The dear old " Mark Lane," stout and seaworthy as 
she was, seemed like a cockle-shell the way she was hurled 
by the gale ; and the hawser, stretching like a life-line 
between her and the tug, must have been the finest ever 
made by man, to withstand the strain. Could we have 
heard, I reckon she was twanging like a harp-string ! 

Nearer and nearer we drew, and at last were but a 
short distance from the distressed vessel—which later 
we found was the schooner " Dart," of Jersey. 1 say 
vessel, but all we could see were the masts standing up 
above the water, and in the rigging were black forms, 
which we knew were the men we had come to rescue. 

" Stick tight I " I yelled, though I knew there was no 
need to tell them that: they would cling until their hands 
and legs had no life in them. 

I cast off the cable and dropped anchor, the tug standing 
by meanwhile, because there would be work for her to 
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do presently, when we had got those fellow’s from their 
precarious perch. 

Then, pulling like fiends, we veered down upon the vessel, 
so as to get into a position where we could take the men 
off. It was no light job that we had in hand. Even with 
no sea running, it would have been a delicate thing to get 
close in to the submerged ship ; a boat might easily foul 
the rigging and get caught up. But with a sea of the 
kind that was raging just then, and the snow blinding us, 
you can imagine that we were by no means sure. 

However, there we were, and we had somehow to take 
off those men, who, now that help was at hand, were 
impatient. They urged us to hurry ; not because they 
felt we should not do so, but because they knew how 
narrow was the margin between life and death. 

Well, we hurried ; as a matter of fact, we hurried more 
than we meant to—more than w’e should have, for safety’s 
sake. What happened really was that not even the strong, 
well-trained arms of lifeboat men could cope altogether 
with the force of the gale. The “ Mark Lane ” was taken 
and thrown forward towards the 
ship, and with a rush she went 
over the spot where the wreck lay. 

I can tell you that our hearts 
leaped lip into our throats when 
we realised what had happened. 

Every one of us expected to hear a 
grating noise, or a ripping tear, 
that would denote the crack-up 
of our boat as she fouled some 
part of the sunken ship ; and I 
believe those helpless men clinging 
to the rigging must have given 
up hope when they saw us. 

“ Steady, men 1 ” I roared, and 
that instant, to our great relief, we 
slid over the surface, and found 
that we were on the other side of the 
wreck, having passed clear over it. 

44 Veer her round ! " I yelled, 
and strong arms pulled at the 
oars, and the boatmen hauled 
back into position once more. Now 
we began again that tacking about 
for the best point. This way and 
that we were buffeted, now nar¬ 
rowly escaping a crash into the 
up-sticking spars, and now just 
managing to swing clear of the en¬ 
tangling rigging. It was an anxious 
time, I can tell you ; but at last I 
judged that the moment had come. 

44 Lay on I ” I yelled, and the men lay on their oars. 

We set up a flare now, so that we could see plainly what 
was before us, and the sight we saw chilled us because 
of the tragedy of it. 

Four men there were in the rigging that showed above 
the surface—two of them on the mainmast and two on 
the foremast, and it was plain to see that they were hard 
put to it to maintain their hold. The cold must have 
numbed their hands and arms so that they could hardly 
grip, and their legs were rove in between the ratlines— 
and pretty well frozen to them, I reckoned. The thundering 
seas seemed to spend their fury upon these men, as though 
seeking to snap off the spars and hurl the desperate men 
to destruction. 

44 What are we going to do ? 44 I asked my comrades, 
for it was clear to all of us that it would be no light task 
unshipping those men. 

44 It's no good asking ’em to leap for it,” said some one, 
44 and the only thing to do is-” 

44 I’ll get over to ’em,” broke in Ted Bensley, one of the 
finest fellows who ever pulled in a lifeboat. He had the 
sea look all over him, and was as strong as a lion—which 
was a good job, for a man would need a deal of strength 
for the task in hand. But Bensley, you see, was no amateur 
at the game. 


Almost before we knew what was afoot, Bensley gave 
a leap, making for the mainmast. There was something 
wonderful about it, even to men who use the sea : our boat 
was bobbing dangerously, and the slightest misjudgment 
on the part of Bensley would have meant that he would 
have gone tumbling right into the cauldron of water, and 
probably be entangled in the wreckage. But fortune 
favoured the brave in this case, and I can tell you my heart 
beat again when I saw that he had managed to clutch the 
ratlines. For a moment or so he hung there, gathering 
himself together after that dramatic leap, and then, clinging 
to the ratlines with one hand, he set to work to release the 
two men. They were utterly helpless—in fact they were 
unconscious—and could not lift a finger on their own 
behalf ; they were literally frozen to the rigging. Bensley 
saw to that for them, and although it seemed to take an 
age of time, really he worked so quickly, yet so coolly, 
that in a short time he had set the first of the fellows—it 
was the captain—loose. Then, as gently as a mother bears 
her injured child, he helped him down the rigging, and 
then clung there, waiting for the 
exact moment when we in the 
boat could get ipto the right 
position. 

It needed some judging, I can 
assure you, but my fellows handled 
the boat wonderfully, and at last, 
at the word 4 4 Now ! 44 Bensley 
let his salvage go, and he dropped 
heavily into the boat. 

44 Number one, bravo 1 ” I cried, 
and while some of us tended our 
guest as best we could there, 
Bensley went back, to go through 
the same operations again. For a 
second time he was successful, and 
got the mate free and safe, and, 
by no means daunted, despite his 
exhaustion, he turned his attention 
to the foremast. 

There, however, he found a 
different proposition before him. 
The gap between the maintop and 
the fore top was very wide, and the 
surging waters were very forbid¬ 
ding. Bensley knew that, heavily 
weighted with his sea boots and 
oilskins, it was useless to try to get 
to the foretop. 

44 Can’t do it, Harris 1 44 he 
called to me, as he tumbled back 
into the lifeboat. 44 What shall 
we do ? We’ve got to get those chaps off that ! 44 

44 We have ! 44 I said, gritting my teeth. I gave a few 
quick orders. The men, reading what was in my mind, began 
a tricky operation, moving the 44 Mark Lane 44 in and out 
amongst the spars, until we came into position near the 
foretop. 

I looked at Bensley, wondering whether he would be 
willing for anyone else to try what he had done. But no ; 
as one of the crew jumped up, Bensley pushed him 
back. 

“ This is my job 1 44 he cried, and was up the foretop 
rigging with an agility that was remarkable, considering his 
burdening clothes and boots. The two men in the fore- 
rigging were higher up than the captain and the mate had 
been, and the work was much more difficult, but Bensley 
w’as not to be daunted. 

44 Pitch me a rope ! 44 he bawled through the gloom when 
he found that he couldn't safely shift an old man named 
Charlie Kent—he was eighty-one years of age, that man 
of the sea 1 

I seized a coil of rope and aimed it directly at Bensley, 
who, judging the thing to a nicety, caught it as it whizzed 
by his head. Then began the most tricky part of his task. 
Getting as near Kent as he safely could, he bent the rope 
over him, drew it tight under his arms, and proceeded io 
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extricate his imprisoned legs from among the ratlines. 
Imagine that job, you men who know not the sea! 

In the midst of that howling wilderness of waters the 
spar seemed like a young sapling bending to the wind, 
creaking as though it were about to snap off, and on that 
swaying pole Bensley clung with one hand—and sometimes 
only with his legs—toiling manfully, with numbed and 
bleeding fingers, to free the man who was utterly exhausted 
from exposure and could not help himself. 

We in the “ Mark Lane ” waited anxiously. 

Now and again we cheered Bensley, what time we were 
not occupied in keeping the lifeboat near the mast, because 
every now and then a heavy wave would play shuttlecock 
with us ; and our one fear was that we might be far away 
from the spot when Bensley had unlashed his man, in which 
case we knew that he would have 
an exceedingly difficult task to hold 
Kent up while we manoeuvred. 

Fortunately, although we were 
often flung off, at the very moment 
when Bensley hailed us “ All right, 

I’m coming 1 " we were just beneath 
the mast, after a stiff fight to get 
there, and I can tell you we all 
breathed sighs of relief when we 
saw Bensley lowering his man 
carefully down the ratlines. 

" Right away—let him come ! ” 

I yelled, and Bensley suddenly let 
go of Kent, who was grasped by a 
couple of the crew and made 
comfortable. 

Then, without losing a moment’s 
time, Bensley went up to the other 
man, and after some trouble 
managed to get a line on to him, 
after which he unlashed him. The 
man was unconscious, as Kent 
had been—and as the other two 
were still — and when Bensley 
undid the lashing he tumbled 
backwards, held up only by the line our mate had got round 
him. 

Bensley held on to that rope like grim death—he realised 
that the man's life depended upon his doing so : and he 
knew also that he dared not make a move to help him, 
because if he did the rope would slacken, and the man 
would be hurled into the boiling water below. 

“ Newson l ” Bensley called out, 14 come and help me.” 

Newson was a great friend of Bensley s, and a real man 
if ever there was one ; he had wanted to do just what 
Bensley was doing, but his chum had refused to give up 
the work while there was a chance for him to see it through. 
Now that Bensley wanted him, Newson simply leapt out 
of the “ Mark Lane ” and scrambled up into the ratlines, 
working his way along until he came to the side of Bensley. 

44 Hang hold of him, Bill,” cried Bensley, 44 while I keep 
the rope taut.” 


Newson crawled up a bit higher, reached the side of the 
unconscious man, and pulled him up straight—he had been 
hanging backwards at such an angle that it seemed his 
back must be broken. 

" I’ve got him, Ted ! ” he called out to Bensley. 

“ Can you ease him down, Bill ? ” 

4 Think so 1 ” said Newson, and began to move his burden 
inch by inch, with Bensley holding on to the rope : Newson 
got the man down the ratlines until he was poised about 
three feet above the boat, which we held in leash against 
the struggle of the waves to fling her away. 

44 Now 1 ” I cried, as I stood beneath the man, and 
Newson let go. I caught the sailor and went tumbling 
back into the boat. Some one seized him, and the next 
instant the ” Mark Lane,” caught by a big wave, went 
bounding away, leaving Bensley 
and Newson clinging to the 
ratlines. 

Instantly we bent to the oars 
and pulled hard against the storm, 
succeeding at last in getting under 
the rigging. 

“ Jump, Ted 1 ” I cried, and 
Bensley jumped, followed a mo¬ 
ment or so later by Newson. 

Our job was done now—at least 
the most difficult part of it, 
although we had still to get back, 
and there was plenty to do with 
the four men. 

44 Pull away, boys 1 ” I said, and 
we hauled at the oars until we 
had got away from the wreck, 
and were taken in tow by the tug, 
which snorted back with us to 
shore. 

On the way, we began doing 
what we could for our salvage; 
all four of the men were lying un¬ 
conscious, and we rubbed them and 
forced brandy between their teeth. 
It seemed to us that we should never get them round, and 
that all our labour had been in vain. That is the unsatis¬ 
fying part of the work of the lifeboat man : he toils and 
risks his life—cheerfully, joyfully—but, very often, the 
end is tragic. 

Well, I can tell you we were mighty pleased when two 
of the men—including Kent, the fine old veteran—opened 
their eyes : and we knew that they were all right, anyway. 
The other two, however, remained unconscious, despite all 
we did for them and when we got to shore we sent for 
a doctor, who came up in double-quick time, and attended 
to them. But not even his skill could bring one of the 
men round : he was dead. . . . 

Well, I am glad that once again the dear old 
44 Mark Lane ” proved herself of use, and that she has 
three more lives to her credit. She's a fine boat, and I 
love her l 



Ted Bensley of the 44 Mark Lane” Lifeboat, 
Gorlcston. 


Wheeler’s Spin. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


“ "W" DID a hundred miles to day,” 

| Cried Wheel?;, with a grin. 

M 44 The roads were rather rotten, but 
I much enjoyed the spin.” 

44 How very jolly,” I exclaimed, 

44 To roam thus far and wide, 

Down rustic ways, ’neath arching boughs— 
How looked the countryside ? ” 

44 1 didn’t notice,” Wheeler said, 

44 But, bother, let that go 1 
I did a hundred miles to-day— 

That's what you've got to know.” 


44 Ves, yes,” said I, 44 of course you did ; 

But on your route you came, 

No doubt, to some historic town— 

I’d like to have its name.” 

44 That’s where you’ll find me rather mixed/' 
Confessed the speedy dunce. 

44 I did a hundred, mind, to-day, 

And wasn’t 4 hung up ' once 1 ” 

Since then, I own, I've rather shunned 
Young Wheeler as a bore. 

Because he 44 did a hundred miles ”— 

Just that and nothing more 1 
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Y ES! " reluctantly admitted my wife, Maria, 
"the house is certainly very large and there will 
be a good deal of work, but you know, Tudor, 
the doctor ordered you a complete rest in the 
country and this was the only likely place I could get. I 
like it all the better for being old and romantic." 

" To me," said Aunt Tilda, who is rather given to 
occultism, " the house is dark and sombre as the storm 
centre of some terrible tragedy. There it lies, hidden in 
the hollow amongst those dismal Scottish firs as though 
conscious of some sinister secret which must be kept from 
public ken and anxious to provide harbourage for some 
lost soul condemned to haunt, in remorseful expiation, 
the scene of a long-past heart-rending outrage. These old 
houses, like many churches of venerable age, are permeated 
by the souls of the ancient dead and instinct with the 
mind and spirit that actuated their inhabitants in life. 
How often have you shuddered in passing over dead men’s 
bones, or sensed tragedy on entering a house where murder 
has been done 1 This old manor and its surroundings 
unmistakably reflect things sinister." 

My aunt spoke with such evident sincerity and unaffected 
conviction that, much against my will, a weird, uncanny 
feeling crept over me as she proceeded. I knew she had 
an uncommon measure of that intuitive faculty possessed 
in greater or lesser degree by all human beings and many 
animals, particularly horses and dogs, of sensing the presence 
of the unseen, and I felt a growing conviction of the accuracy 
of her interpretation of our temporary home. Even the 
matter-of-fact Maria was moved. A look of apprehension 
and distrust crept into her gaze, which slowly deepened into 
one of consternation, and I quickly perceived that unless 
this baleful impression were quickly dissipated our country 
holiday would meet a premature end. 

" Oh ! " I remarked, with a cheap bravado I did not feel. 
" The proper word to describe that kind of thing is F-u-d-g-e, 
and if there be nothing more against the place than the 
fear of uncanny manifestations I think we shall be very 
comfortable.*" 

The frightened look died out of Maria’s eyes, but Tilda 
shook her wise old head and said, " That may be all right 
for a man, but I must confess I feel a little overstrung." 

" Let me recommend a cup of tea, and if one won't do 
try two,** I chaffed, and led the way across the moat to the 
manor. A nearer view revealed the building as a quaint, 
rambling, old structure. It was not nearly so large as it 
had appeared to be in the distance, but the closer approach 
disclosed unmistakable signs of neglect, and strongly hinted 
damp and rheumatism. 

The caretaker, Mrs. Greggs, a shabby little body in black, 


whom I afterwards discovered to be the owner, met us at 
the gate with the information that our luggage had arrived 
by the carrier an hour ago. She ushered us into a spacious 
entrance-hall, ceiled and panelled in oak that was black 
with age. The walls were hung with a great many arms, 
chiefly of Eastern patterns, and spoils of the chase. There 
were elephant goads, helmets, coats of mail, swords 
from the Punjab ; Ghurka knives of various sizes from 
Nepal; Mahratta battle-axes, tulwars, and spears; and, 
most curious of all, a number of the deadly silken sashes 
used by the Thugs of Central India before that murderous 
body was suppressed by the British Raj. 

" Perhaps it would be well if you all came through to the 
kitchen and removed your wet clothing there,** suggested 
Mrs. Greggs, speaking with the refined accent of an educated 
woman, and without pausing for a reply she led the way into 
her own particular domain. We found the kitchen a very 
large, sparsely furnished, ancient chamber, paved with flag¬ 
stones which bore traces of much usage. It was chiefly 
remarkable for a modem cooking range, fitted where the 
roasting-jack had previously stood between the roomy ingle 
nooks. The connection was extremely bizarre, and much 
akin, as Maria put it, to a soldier in khaki perched on a 
cart-horse in armour. 

A narrow, draughty passage led from the kitchen to 
the dining-room, and, about midway, this passage had been 
recessed to form a niche for a big wash-basin. Behind 
the wash-bowl was a window, hinged like a door, and 
flanking it, but in the passage, a long roller towel of the kind 
known as Turkish. I little guessed how soon that towel was 
to play an important part in what was probably the most 
painful, and certainly the most terrifying, episode in my life. 

Mrs. Greggs detected Maria's surprised glance at this 
contraption, and murmured, " That washing-place is very 
handy for those who have to wait at table.’* 

The dining-room was a spacious apartment, furnished in 
massive oak that was almost black with age. On the left 
was a long, low, lancet window glazed with tinted glass, which 
let in a mellow subdued light. Underneath the window, 
and evidently intended for a seat, was an elaborately 
carved oak cist, apparently the spoil of some old church 
or abbey. On the right was a ponderous sideboard, and in 
front—that is, facing the passage by which we had entered 
—was a magnificent wooden mantelpiece. It stretched 
from floor to ceiling and was exquisitely carved. The 
lower portion was cut to receive a fireplace, and the upper 
built round a full-length painting of a stalwart Highlander. 

His countenance was dark, rather Semitic in appearance, 
with black, sinister, beady eyes that seemed to glower at 
you from whatever part of the room you happened to 
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regard the portrait, and on the lips hovered a malicious 
smile, as though from pleasure at some evil deed in prospect 
or accomplished. Perhaps, however, the most remarkable 
feature of the picture, especially in the light of subsequent 
events, was the fact that the plaid, instead of being thrown 
over the shoulder in the usual way, was twisted into the 
form of a rope or scarf and loosely stretched between the 
man’s long, sinewy hands. 

Seen in the dim light of the stained-glass window and the 
feeble rays of two candelabra burning on the table, the 
effect of the picture was indescribably eerie. For a few 
moments it held us spellbound, and then Maria burst out: 
“ Who is that dreadful-looking Jew in a kilt ? How can 
you expect anyone to stay here with an atrocity like that! ” 

44 Oh 1 ” responded the weary Greggs, with, I thought, a 
barely perceptible shudder and a glance of hatred at the 
picture, “ that is a portrait of a >rmer owner of 
the house. Indeed,” she con tin ed in a belated 
burst of confidence, 44 the 
villagers will tell you that 
he haunts the place, which 
is the reason they won’t 
come near it in the dark.” 

” Oh dear 1 ” groaned 
my aunt, and Maria began 
to fidget. 

” Nonsense 1 44 said I, 
rather sharply, fearing a 
scene. 44 You know very 
well that that kind of 
thing is absurd folly, bred 
of silly superstition. I will 
warrant the villagers will 
come fast enough if we 
make it worth their 
while.” 

“But what is the 
story ? ” persisted Maria 
with her usual perversity. 

44 I must have some help 
in addition to the as¬ 
sistance you can give.” 

44 Well,” replied Greggs, 
carefully ignoiing the last 
part of Maria's remark, 

44 the story is that the old 
gentleman had been mixed 
up in some wicked doings 
in India and it had af¬ 
fected his mind. He lived 
a retired sort of life here 
for some years, keeping 
only one servant, an Indian, 
and holding aloof from 
all the neighbours. One 
day both he and his man¬ 
servant were found dead 
in the house. It is certain 
that the servant was 
strangled with the master’s 
plaid, although it was not 
clear that the master had committed the crime. It is also 
beyond doubt that the old laird died by poison, but the 
doctor was very uncertain whether it had been self-admin¬ 
istered or not; indeed he was not able to identify the poison 
that had been used. One gentleman thought the man had 
poisoned his master and that the latter had found it 
out in time to take his own vengeance. The general 
opinion was that master and man perished in retribution 
for wrong done in India, and it is said that two Lascars 
were noticed prowling round the house a day or two before 
the tragedy was discovered. The villagers say that on 
dark nights the mad laird still wanders round the hollow, 
plaid in hand, seeking some one to strangle.” 

44 The usual absurdity , 44 1 commented, feeling that having 
taken up that position I must stand my ground whatever 
the result, although, truth to tell, either from physical weak¬ 


ness or the depressing effect of the sombre room, I was 
feeling not a little creepy. 44 There has been a mystery, 
and the superstitious villagers have done the rest. The 
whole affair is rank humbug. 44 

A timely diversion was caused by a hissing uproar in 
the direction of the kitchen, upon which Greggs, with an 
ill-suppressed sigh of relief, announced 44 The kettle is 
boiling over, 44 and rushed away to make tea. 

We were all tired and hungry, and our spirits quickly 
rose under the genial influence of the surprisingly good meal 
the worthy Greggs had prepared. Whatever ugly history 
the little body had to conceal, she certainly was a perfect 

treasure of a 
cook. 

During the 
progress of the 
meal Maria an- 
nounced her 
intention of 
going, with 
Aunt Tilda, 


to the 
station to 
meet her 
brother 
John, who 
was arriv¬ 
ing from 
the City 
by a later 
train. Un¬ 
fortunate¬ 
ly Mrs. 
Greggs, 
who had 
been com¬ 
mandeered 
as guide 
and com¬ 
panion , 
said she 
must be 
away not 

later than 7.30, and as John's train did not get in until 
9 p.m., even if it were punctual—a remote probability on 
this little branch line—the ladies would have a long wait 
at the station. 

I made an effort to persuade Maria not to go, but, with 
her usual obstinacy, the more I urged the unwisdom of her 
course, the more determined she became to adopt it, and 
eventually the ladies set off. 

As for me, I got a magazine and made myself as com¬ 
fortable as possible, which is not saying very much, as every 
chair in the place had apparently been designed to sustain 
a doughty knight in half a ton of armour, and was much too 
solid for even a nodding acquaintance with comfort. 

The light was poor and the room very warm, conse¬ 
quently I had not got very far with my reading before I 
became too drowsy to proceed. I got up, threw open the 


11 In my mad 
fright I had paid 

no heed to the 
towel swinging 

in the draught from the window, and ran head first into it.” (See page 299.) 
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window of the niche in the passage, and then took a closer 
look at the old Highlander. The result was not reassuring ; 
his black, beady eyes seemed alight with a malicious cruelty 
which was all the more menacing because it w r as partly 
hidden under his bushy eyebrows. His long, lean hands and 
muscular wrists were instinct with life as they toyed with 
the deadly plaid so lightly stretched between them. I 
experienced a weird, uncanny sense of impending evil 
which I could not define, and heartily repented the empty 
braggadocio of which I had been guilty and which put me into 
such a position that I could not refuse to remain alone in the 
house without making a laughing-stock of myself. I felt an¬ 
noyed but helpless, and reluctantly returned to my reading. 

I must have dropped asleep, because the next thing I 
remember is waking up with a start, accompanied by the 
instant realisation that I was no longer alone in the room. 
The candles had died out and the fire was nearly extinct. 
I could see nothing distinctly, and hear nothing, but was 
absolutely certain I was not now alone, and was dully 
conscious of something having brushed past my face as I 
drooped over the table in my doze ; indeed it was this 
conviction which had shocked me into instant wakefulness. 
Fear gripped every fibre of my body as it had done during 
nightmare in my childhood days ; wave after wave of 
horror darted through my brain, throwing me into a cold 
sweat of apprehension at I knew not what, and causing 
each separate hair of my head to erect itself and tingle in 
an ecstasy of fear. 

An attempt to challenge the evil in the dark¬ 
ness got no farther than a husky rattle in my throat. 
My glance turned towards the 


it to my shame—I was out of that chair and plunging 
full tilt for life and liberty. I did not get many yards 
before the twisted plaid was deftly dropped across my 
throat. With a mingled scream of rage and fear I whipped 
round and struck madly at my assailant with both hands 
and feet, but it was of no avail; my blows fell on nothingness, 
I overbalanced and fell. As I turned to attack him the 
crafty Highlander got a twist of the scarf round my neck 
and tightened the thing with tremendous violence. I 
could no longer get my breath ; ten thousand steam ham¬ 
mers beat madly in my head for a few minutes, my brain 
gave way, and I dropped into oblivion. 

******* 

" He's coming round now," said a voice I dreamily recog¬ 
nised as that of young John, and, opening my eyes, found 
that what I had automatically accepted as rain were 
Maria’s tears falling on my face. My throat was parched 
and very sore, my tongue swollen and bleeding and ap¬ 
parently several sizes too big for my mouth ; my brain 
throbbed and pulsated as though a thousand imps were striv¬ 
ing to beat it flat, and altogether I was in a pitiable state. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” I gasped as recollection slowly 
began to dawn upon my benumbed faculties. 

“ Oh,” responded John, ” we found you in the passage 
with the roller towel twisted tightly round your neck. 
What have you been doing, old man ? ” 

“ Yes! ” chimed in Aunt Tilda, ” and there was a great 
tom-cat in the dining-room.*" 

I closed my eves in sheer weakness, but my tired brain 
refused to rest and persistently 


mad laird, and in imagination I 
could see the insensate glitter in 
his cruel eyes as he strangled his 
last victim ; mechanically I put 
out my hand for the matches, 
and then remembered they were 
in the kitchen. I heard my 
fingers grope on the table anti 
immediately sensed, for there was 
no sound, a responsive movement 
near the sideboard on my right, 
and then caught a glimpse of the 
mad Scotsman's murderous eyes. 
There they were, perceptibly 
nearer, glowering at, nay, gloat¬ 
ing over, his new victim, with 
added venom. Evidently he had 
made a cast across the table 
with his twisted plaid, but only 
reached far enough to rouse me, 
and now he was quietly working 
round the end of the table to 
make sure of his second throw ; 
in another moment or two I 
should feel the murderous scarf 
round my throat. 

My agony was insupport¬ 
able, and in a twinkling—I say 



struggled with the problem of 
my misfortune. Slowly the solu¬ 
tion dawned upon me. Evidently 
the cat had strayed into the house 
through the window r of the niche 
in the passage. It had mounted 
the table in search of food, and 
in brushing past my face had a- 
wakened me with such disastrous 
consequences. It had afterwards 
leaped across to the sideboard, 
where I had caught the glint of 
its eyes in the dim light and 
hastily concluded they were 
those of the old Highlander. 
When I charged down the pas¬ 
sage in my mad fright I had paid 
no heed to the towel which 
was swinging in the draught 
from the window, and ran head 
first into it. In turning to at¬ 
tack my imaginary assailant I 
had simply twisted the towel to 
my own undoing and nearly lost 
my life as a result. No wonder I 
could not kick that Highlander. 

What answer would you have 
made young John ? 


“ Dyb ” the Magician. 


LD " Dyb ” the Magician’s a wonderful chap: 
Frowns and tears he can turn into smiles; 

A friend he will prove if you stick to him well; 
He can help you o’er Life’s hardest stiles. 
From the Slough of Despond he’ll lead you away ; 

Seek his aid from to-day ; do not jib. 

The prizes you thought were once far from your reach 
You may gain with the magic of ” Dyb.” 

He’s really a splendid old fellow to know: 

See you get on good terms straight away. 

You cannot go wrong if old ” Dyb” is your chum: 

He is useful at work and at play. 


When down in the mouth and you’re feeling quite blue, 
Stick to ” Dyb ” : he’ll not fail you, I guess. 

He is ever the same, be the task hard or long; 

Failure oft he can turn to success. 

Do you wish to know more of this marvellous chap ? 

Would you like to make sure of his aid ? 

If so, quite contented you always will feel: 

Work or troubles you’ll face unafraid. 

With “ Dyb ” to assist, though you fail or you win, 

All Life’s labours will take a new zest; 

For this wonderful fellow with magical power, 

Stands for three little words—Do Youi Best. 

Harold Dorning. 
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ARMY HORSE-SHOES. 

In the British Army, wisely enough, the utmost attention is paid 
to shoeing the horses of our cavalry, horse artillery, field artillery, 
and transport service. An ill-shod horse is like a boy with 
badly fitting boots: he makes poor progress over the ground, and 
he soon goes lame; for which reason our Army farriers have 
been constituted the most skilful exponents of their craft, 
equipped with the very best shoeing tools and forge tools. The 
kind of shoe that is fitted depends upon the kind of horse, the 
work he has to do, and his weight. To give a better foothold 
to heavy horses pulling loads, calkins are usually made on the 

heels of the hind shoes. 

Army horse-shoes have 
from three to five nail- 
holes on each side of 
the toe, and they vary 
in weight as much as 
from 8 to 45 ounces per 
shoe. For cavalry horses 
the foot surface is prac¬ 
tically flat. 

The nails for our Army 
horse-shoes are machine- 
made of best Swedish 
iron ; but frost - nails, 
fitted to prevent slipping 
in frosty weather, are 
made by hand. One 
frost-nail is inserted in 
the heel of each shoe. So precise is the attention given to 
detail, that kickers are shod in a special way : an outside clip 
is provided as well as a toe-clip, so that the horse in viciously 
kicking shall not be able to kick off a shoe. In Egypt, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and other countries abroad where cavalry and transport 
have had to cross the desert, our horses have sometimes been shod 
in Arab fashion—that is to say, shod simply with iron plates 
provided with a hole in the centre to let out sand. Speaking 
approximately, our Army horses require to be freshly shod once 
a month. 


7. More or less skilful dispositions will allow of an object 
being attained with a minimum of loss, but they only smooth 
difficulties : that man only will see his efforts crowned with 
success who is resolved to die rather than not conquer. 

8. Whatever the unexpected obstacles may be that are met 
on the road to victory, it is necessary to consider the best way 
of surmounting instead of grumbling at them. 

9. With good soldiers there is neither rear nor flanks, but 
only the front where the enemy is. 

10. In battle there is no relief. Once engaged in fighting, 
you must remain to the end ; you will be supported, but never 
relieved. 

11. While you are fighting your care is solely for those who 
can continue to fight; it is only after having beaten the enemy 
that you will think of the wounded. He who troubles himself 
about them during the action and quits the ranks is a dastard 
and a knave, and not a man of courage. It is not his comrades 
whom he cares for, it is his own skin. For the purpose of 
relieving the wounded there are always special men told off. 

12. When you are the leader do not interfere with your sub¬ 
ordinate when you see things are going well; in battle you will 
have enough to do looking after your own business. He who 
troubles about what others ought to do neglects his own work. 
Each rank ought to have its own duties and responsibilities. 
If the first are not respected, the second will disappear. 

13. There is no situation from which it is not possible to 
emerge with honour. 

* * * 

RAILWAY MINE-SWEEPERS. 

In our successful operations in German East and South- 
West Africa the railways have played a very important part. 
Many times the enemy cut the line, but our engineers had it 
repaired with the least possible delay, and British troops, 
material and munitions were soon going merrily forward, 
conveyed by captured German rolling-stock. In addition to 
cutting the lines the Germans tried to blow up our trains by- 
means of bombs placed on the permanent way. At first these 
bombs were put on the rails. Our engine-drivers and firemen 
took an observer in the cab with them, who kept a keen look¬ 
out ahead with a powerful field-glass. A bomb on the line 
being sighted, the train stopped just short of the explosive 
obstruction, which was carefully removed a distance away from 




PRECEPTS BEFORE BATTLE. 

In all the Allied Armies there is no sturdier 
or more faithful fighter than the Russian 
soldier. Every Russian soldier is instructed 
in the precepts before battle, as they are 
called, of the famous General Dragomiroff, 
who was for many years the principal in¬ 
structor of the Russian Army. These splendid 
maxims will be of interest to every British 
boy, and they are as follows :— 

1. Die, but save your brothers. 

2. Always advance, even over the corpses of your c mrades. 

3. Do not fear danger ; then, whatever the difficulties, victory 
will be yours. 

4. If the situation is difficult for you, it is not less so for the 
enemy : his may perhaps be even more difficult than yours : 
you see your difficulties, but you do not see his, although they 
certainly exist. Consequently, never be discouraged, but be 
bold and determined. 

5. On the defensive, conquest is still your aim. Do not 
merely content yourself with warding off the blows of the enemy 
—attack is the best means of defence. 

6. He is the victor in battle who is the most determined and 
most fearless ; it is not the strongest or most active. Victory 
is not obtained by a single blow. The enemy is also persevering, 
and sometimes a second or third blow will not win victory. 
Then it is necessary to strive a fourth time, or even again, until 
victory is achieved. 


ths track. Then all the rifles on board the train were employed 
for taking pot-shots at the bomb until it was exploded. 

Improving their methods, the Germans then buried big bombs 
beneath the track, with triggers attached to them, so that the 
front wheels of an oncoming engine would depress the incon¬ 
spicuous trigger and actuate the bomb, thus damaging or derailing 
the locomotive and, may be, wrecking the train. Our African 
forces, though, are notoriously resourceful, and very speedily 
some one hit upon the idea of the railway mine-sweeper. This 
consists of a heavy bogie wagon, filled with sand and to be 
run in front of our British trains. So strong is this travelling 
item of defence that bombs have exploded beneath the wagons 
and yet the locomotives have escaped the least injury. And 
wagon and sand combine to provide such a great weight on 
the wheels that these mine-sweepers can be pushed along in 
front of fast express trains without fear of their leaving the 
rails. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE DESERTER. 

It was a darkness which, after the magnified glare of the 
light, appeared impenetrable, inky black—the kind of 
darkness, absolute and complete, in which a man hesitates 
to set one foot before another. And with the darkness came 
silence : the firing ceased, the shouting ceased ; for a 
moment no one moved. 

Then, gradually, their eyes became adapted to these new 
conditions, and they were able to see dimly the outline 
of the Fort, a white sheen in the sky where the moon was 
masked by a cloud, and a few scattered stars, struggling 
as it were to shine through the thick, hazy atmosphere. 
And then the Prussians, who were quite near to them on 
every hand, once again took up the chase, with loud shouts, 
stray and dangerous shots in the night, and deep, gutturai 
oaths. 

If Rashleigh had put off the evil moment by means of a 
steady hand, a straight eye, and admirable presence of mind, 
it was Stakoff who. at grave risk to himself, made a deliberate 
bid for the Grand Duke’s freedom. His action was, indeed, 
something higher than heroic, since it was in the nature of 
a sacrifice. 

“ Little ♦father,” said he, seizing the Grand Duke by an 
arm and speaking in Russian, “ do you and the English¬ 
man make off due north-east. Go silently at first. Be 
guided by that star. That line should take you midway 
between the men of the guard and those who come from 
the Water Gate. As soon as you are through, run as 
quickly as you can.” 

” And you ? ” asked Irben. 

” I go the other way. I can run. And I intend that these 
moon-calves run after me—in the wrong direction.” 

” But if you are caught ? ” 

“ I shall be shot. But I will not be caught. These fat 
old artillerymen could no more overtake me than a herd of 
swine could run down a wolf. In four days I will meet you 
—if the good God be willing—at the well in the Wood which 
lies to the south of the village of Vardomir.” 

*' Andrei Petrovitch,” said Irben, ” you do this for 
love of me ? ” 

“ No, my lord—for love of Holy Russia. But stay no 
longer. Listen, they are close upon us 1 Make off, and 
God be with you l ” 

And at that, he himself was gone. He dived into the 
darkness, disappearing in the direction of the dim but 
broad shaft of light that came from the hanging lantern 
under the archway by the guard-room. 

His life was in his own hands, but that was a circumstance 
that alarmed Andrei Petrovitch Stakoff not in the least. He 
had always flattered himself he was a cool customer, and 
now he certainly proved it. 



seemed at that moment they 
were lost. Even if they were 
not struck down by the shower 
of bullets that descended upon 
them from the Fort, they 
could scarcely hope to elude 
the various parties that were 
fast closing in upon them from 
every side. 

On the eastern side of the 
Fort there was a small gate, 
called the Water Gate—a kind 
of postern, used in former days 
as a private entrance for the governor—and from this 
direction a loud-voiced party of soldiers was hurrying 
by way of the ditch. From the opposite direction a second 
party was approaching, having left the Fort by the main 
entrance. They could not then hope to escape by either 
flank ; whereas, if they made off across country, they 
must come, sooner or later, face to face with the men of 
the guard who were returning from the road. 

It must also be borne in mind that they were no longer 
shielded by the darkness. The full ray of the powerful 
searchlight made them as visible to their pursuers as if it 
was broad daylight, and this also enabled the soldiers 
who had manned the banquette of the Fort to fire with a 
marked degree of accuracy. 

Stakoff thrust a hand in the pocket of his Prussian tunic 
and drew forth a brace of revolvers, which he hastily 
scanned in the light. 

” Little father,” said he, handing one to the Grand Duke, 
*' this is your own—just as 1 took it from you—every 
chamber loaded.” 

Irben had not been wrong when he said that action was 
all Bill Rashleigh needed. One after the other the Prussian 
bullets w r ere flecking the soft earth all about their feet. 
Time and again each was within an ace of being hit, and 
every second brought the men who were approacliing 
nearer to the fugitives. Rashleigh made up his mind at 
once. He stood not seventy yards from the massive walls 
of the Fort. 

” This thing must be done away with,” he muttered to 
himself, and at the same time opened his revolver, examined 
the chambers, and closed the breach with a snap. He 
then took a quiet, but careful, aim, full at the great 
blinding eye of the searchlight, and pressed the trigger to 
fire. 

The first shot did the trick. The sharp report of the 
revolver was followed by a great crash of shivered glass, 
and at once they found themselves in darkness. 
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He could hear one party to his right, stumbling forward 
through the darkness, and these men he knew to be those 
who were returning from the roadway. Another party— 
to his left—had left the main gateway some minutes after¬ 
wards, and was probably commanded by Von Schelhom 
himself. Stakoff intended to pass midway between these 
two groups, and when once beyond them, to make his 
presence known, so that they might give chase and thus be 
drawn away from the Grand Duke and the Englishman. 
But intentions, however admirable, cannot always be put 
into practice, and Stakoff now experienced a stroke of rank 
bad luck, which with most men would have spelt complete 
disaster. He stumbled over a man lying prostrate on the 
ground, and pitched head foremost into the grass. 

For a moment he lay quite still and somewhat shaken ; 
and then, on a sudden, an electric torch flashed in his face, 
and he knew he was discovered. 

As quick as thought, he snatched the torch from the man's 
hand, and found himself staring into the illumined, bloated 
features of old Freiberg, the sentry. 

" Clumsy, flat-footed swine-hound of a fool 1 " he cried. 
" What are you doing here ? Why are you not with the 
guard ? " 

Freiberg spluttered, stammered, and dropped his eyes. 
His face was full in the pale light of his own electric 
torch. 

“ I—I have sprained my ankle," he faltered. " I sat 
down—for a rest." 

“ Rest I " echoed Stakoff. " Rest 1 And a prisoner 
escaped 1 Fort von hier / Major von Schelhom shall 
hear of this." 

" Friend Bessel, for pity’s sake be more considerate. I 
am a reservist; I have a wife and family-" 

There is no doubt he would have gone on for several 
minutes, had " Friend Bessel " given him the chance. But 
" Friend Bessel," or Andrei Petrovitch Stakoff—call him 
which you will—had just then little or no time to 
spare. 

" Shut up 1 " he whispered. " I will not report you—for 
a consideration. I happen to be in need of funds ; in point 
of fact, I have not so much as a pfennig on me. Hand over 
your money, and you shall hear no more about it." 

Freiberg did as he was ordered, and emptied his pockets 
of a certain amount of loose cash, which was likely to be of 
very material value to Andrei Petrovitch, if he effected 
his escape. 

This electric torch, Freiberg," said Stakoff, M I will 
also keep—as a kind of memento of one who failed to do 
his duty. And since you have sprained your ankle I 
propose to relieve you of your rifle and ammunition." 

Old Freiberg was fooled to the top of his bent; he never 
suspected for a moment that " Friend Bessel " was in league 
with the fugitive. He was in mortal dread of being brought 
before the major, charged with neglect of duty; and be¬ 
lieving that he would see Stakoff again the following day, 
and every day for some considerable period, he had no 
option but to obey. A moment later, Andrei Petrovitch, 
fully armed, with money in his pocket, was hurrying on 
his way. 

Though this discussion (if we may call it that) had occu¬ 
pied only a few seconds, both the party from the gate and 
the men of the guard had now drawn level with Stakoff. 
By the sound of their voices the Russian judged that they 
were not more than fifty yards away; but, fortunately, 
he was exactly midway between the two parties. He 
walked hastily, and as silently as possible, for half a minute. 
Then he turned deliberately, brought Freiberg's rifle to 
his shoulder, and fired straight at the Fort. 

" Take that 1 " he cried. " I bid good-bye to Prussia." 

The sound of a rifle-shot in their immediate rear took the 
Germans completely by surprise. They had imagined 
they were in the act of closing in upon the fugitive from 
three sides at once. They had no reason to suppose that 
the escaped prisoner had any accomplices.. There had 
been no time as yet to investigate the circumstances of the 
case. That some one was actually firing into their backs 
was an event as disconcerting as it was surprising. 


Both parties came to a halt. The men were undecided 
what to do. They had a kind of vague, sheepish idea that, 
sooner or later, they would receive definite orders. They 
received those orders almost at once, but not from a quarter 
whence they had reason to expect them: 

Stakoff's voice was lifted in the night. At the full power 
of his lungs he shouted defiance in the German language. 
" Russia for ever / Long live the Tsar l " 

The pause that followed was brief. It did not take the 
Germans as long as a minute to recover from their surprise. 
Von Schelhom was heard bellowing instructions, and a 
moment later Stakoff’s figure was seen hurrying past the 
wide, divergent shaft of light that emanated from the 
guard-room archway. 

" There he is 1 " they shouted, and at once the pursuit 
began. 

All three parties turned in the same direction, and shout¬ 
ing, firing their rifles into the darkness, stampeded across 
the road. They were like a pack of hounds in full view 
of the fox. 

Stakoff had not more than eighty yards’ start of them. 
They imagined they were on the track of the prisoner who 
had escaped from the guard-room cell. As they hastened 
in a westerly direction they had not the least notion in the 
world that the Grand Duke himself and his English com¬ 
panion were even then making off towards the east. 

For five minutes Stakoff kept just ahead of his pursuers; 
he allowed them to draw as near to him as he considered safe, 
though once or twice a bullet whistled past unpleasantly close 
to his head. Then, when he considered that h*> had drawn 
them sufficiently far in the wrong direction, he clenched his 
teeth, threw back his head, and ran like a startled deer. 

He went downhill, leaving the Town Meadows of the city 
of Konigsberg to his right. He passed the wood in which 
Rashleigh had hidden that afternoon, and then turned left- 
handed, working round in a semicircle to the other side 
of the Fort. By that time there could be little doubt that 
his pursuers had given up the chase. Once or twice he 
stopped and listened ; he could hear nothing. It was as if 
the whole night was his own. 

For aU that, he was not fool enough to imagine that the 
bulk of his danger was past. He had outdistanced the 
middle-aged reservist artillerymen who garrisoned the 
Kaiserin Fort, but he knew that as soon as daylight appeared 
there would be a hue and cry for him throughout the 
country-side, that motor-cars would rush to all parts of the 
compass, that Uhlan patrols would scour the open 
meadows, and infantry would search the woods. 

He was therefore determined to get as far away as possible 
before daylight came. He knew exactly what course he 
intended to take ; and if the truth be told, he feared far 
less for himself than for the Grand Duke and Rashleigh. 
He still wore his uniform, and could pass in broad daylight 
as an ordinary Prussian soldier. He had no reason to 
suppose that he was suspected as an accomplice who had 
assisted in the escape. He was no more than an absentee— 
or, at the worst, deserter. 

He had the greater part of the night in which to travel. 
He knew every mile of the surrounding country. He had 
long been prepared for such a contingency as this, and in 
consequence wasted no time in wandering aimlessly hither 
and thither, but struck off along a by-road, in the direction 
of the cottage of a certain cow-man, who grazed a large herd 
of cattle in the marshy country towards the south-east. 

He arrived at this man's house when the first signs of 
dawn were visible in the east. There was a light in one of 
the windows—for those who live a pastoral life are obliged 
to rise with the sun. Stakoff knocked fearlessly at the 
door, which was immediately opened by a man in his shirt¬ 
sleeves, whose face was almost entirely concealed by hair. 

The hair of his head,which was coal-black, fell over his ears 
to the nape of his neck. His black moustache was all one 
with the most colossal whiskers and beard. Even his eye¬ 
brows were sufficiently large to screen the greater part of 
a low, receding forehead. 

This man carried in his hand a candle, thfc light of which 
fell full upon Stakoff's face. 
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connecting with the outer walls of the house. I have but 
to light the fire and fill the copper with water, and no 
living man would ever find you.** 

" Magnificent 1 " cried Stakoff. " But tell ms the origin 
of this place. I thought I knew a good deal, but this 
is an arrangement that I have never heard of in my life.” 

The cow-man chuckled again. His laughter reminded 
one of the rolling of an empty barrel in a vault. 

" You forget,” said he, “ two things : firstly, that there 


was ever such a trade as smuggling ; secondly, that this 
place is not far from the border.” 

” I could ask for no better luck,” admitted the other. 
“ Your cottage, too, being situated on a hilltop, gives us 
an extensive view of the surrounding country. We shall 
be able to see any soldiers who approach, and make our 
preparations long before they are here. And now I Will 
trouble you for some supper—or perhaps, we should call it 
breakfast.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE WOOD OF VARDOMIR. 



URING the four days that 
Stakoff remained in hiding 
in the cottage of the cow-man 
his thoughts were continually 
of the Grand Duke and his 
young English companion. 
Had it been possible, he 
would willingly have ex¬ 
changed his own hiding-place 
with the place he had recom¬ 
mended to Irben. However, 
he could not very well have 
committed his proteges to 
the safe-keeping of the cow-man, whose loyalty to the Kaiser 
he had no reason to doubt. In the wood of Vardomir 
there was an old well, in the vicinity of which was a con¬ 
siderable amount of extremely dense undergrowth, afford¬ 
ing admirable cover for the two fugitives. Stakoff knew 
of no other place where the Grand Duke would be less 
likely to be discovered. 

For all that, as we have said, his anxiety was consider¬ 
able, and he looked eagerly forward to the conclusion 
of the four days during which he himself had determined 
to remain in hiding. He did not deem it expedient to 
leave before for two reasons: firstly, he preferred to 
wait till the searching parties had left the district; and 
secondly, for reasons of his own he desired to grow a beard. 

But we have not yet given any account of the personal 
appearance of Andrei Petrovitch Stakoff, alias Fritz 
Bessel ; and such a brief description will now be necessary 
for a proper understanding of the narrative that follows. 
The reader must also be informed that he was a well-born 
Russian and not of the peasant class ; and thus it was that 
the Grand Duke frequently addressed him by his Christian 
names alone. 

He w r as a young man, of about twenty-five years of age, 
and whilst serving in the Prussian Army had been clean¬ 
shaven. None the less, he was extremely dark, and, like 
many Russians, was capable of growing an imposing beard. 
His chin and upper lip were exceedingly “ blue ” ; he 
now comforted himself with the belief that in two weeks 
he could grow such a beard as w'ould make it difficult for 
anyone to recognise him from the descriptions of himself 
which had no doubt been circulated by the police. He knew 
well enough that he was posted, up as a deserter ; but as 
yet—so far as he was aware—no information had been 
obtained by the authorities to the effect that he was 
actually a Russian spy. 

On the second day of his enforced inactivity at the 
cow-man’s cottage, a troop of Uhlans was observed approach¬ 
ing from the south. They took a considerable time to 
reach the house by reason of the fact that, with Prussian 
thoroughness, they scoured the surrounding country, 
searching (as Stakoff had foretold) every ditch and thicket 
and spinney. By the time they reached the cottage the fire 
had been lighted and the copper filled w ith water; and though 
they searched the whole place from roof to floor, they 
discovered no traces of the fugitive and left perfectly satisfied 
that the object of their mission had been accomplished. 

That same afternoon, and on several occasions during 


the two following days, motor-cars, filled with soldiers, were 
observed passing along the roads in all directions ; whereas 
small infantry patrols were frequently seen moving across 
open country. 

This region lies upon the skirting of the great marsh 
district of Prussian Courland. As a matter of fact, at this 
very moment—though Stakoff knew nothing about it—the 
invading Russian Army, under Rennenkampf, was marching 
into Prussia. However, the Grand Duke Nicholas, the 
then Commander-in-Chief of the armies of the Tsar, did 
not regard the invasion of Eastern Prussia as of greater 
importance than the sudden invasion of the Austrian Pro¬ 
vince of Galicia. The northern offensive w r as carried out 
mainly as a diversion, with the idea of assisting the French 
by drawing certain German armies to the eastern frontier, 
to relieve the pressure upon Paris. 

Whether these operations in themselves were a failure 
or a success makes not the least difference in the world to the 
fact that thereby the Russians proved themselves staunch 
allies and true friends, ready to sacrifice, if necessary, their 
own immediate welfare to the common cause. 

The Russians captured Stalluponen. The region to the 
north of Tilsit, through which Rashleigh and the Grand 
Duke had so recently passed, w r as cleared of enemy patrols. 
Along the whole border there was fighting between the 
Cossacks and the Uhlans, in which the former invariably 
got the best of it. A brisk engagement, in which both 
infantry and artillery joined, took place some miles to the 
east of Gumbinnen, upon which place the Germans were 
.eventually driven back with the loss of some hundreds of 
prisoners and twenty guns. 

A few days later Lyck fell to the Russians, who pushed 
forward on Lotzen, where an even more desperate struggle 
took place, in which once again the Russians w r ere vic¬ 
torious. Up to this point, in fact, the Germans had fallen 
back along the whole line, and any further retirement would 
obviously endanger both Allenstein and Konigsberg itself. 

This w r as the situation at the time when Rashleigh 
and the Grand Duke were hiding in the wood of Vardomir, 
and Stakoff in the cow-man’s cottage. Upon the events 
of the next few w r eeks the duration of the war depended 
Had the Russians succeeded in breaking into the heart of 
Prussia in force, Berlin itself, which lies dangerously near 
the eastern frontier, would have been threatened before 
the closing days of the first year of the war. As it was, 
as we know, Prussia was saved. The star of Von Hinden- 
burg—a general who outside Prussia had never been heard 
of before—w'as in the ascendant. 

The first decisive engagement was fought three days 
later, when the Russians attacked Gumbinnen. The fight¬ 
ing that took place was of the most desperate character. 
Never before had the soldiers of the Tsar displayed greater 
courage. They bore onw'ard in massed formation, sub¬ 
jected to a merciless fire from machine guns, field guns, and 
heavy howitzers. War—as Napoleon alw'ays knew and the 
Germans have always preached—had ever been very largely 
a matter of artillery. In this w T ar artillery has proved 
itself to be of greater value than ever ; so that, instead of 
” Victory is on the side of the big battalions,” it may now' 
be said that ” Victory is on the side of the heavy guns.” 
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At the beginning of the war, on both fronts, the pre¬ 
ponderance of heavy artillery was in the hands of the 
Germans; moreover, they were supplied with a more 
numerous and better equipped air service, so that the fire 
of their artillery could be directed with greater accuracy 
than that of either the Russian or British, if not than that 
of the French, gunners. 

Much is to be learnt from this terrific conflict at Gum* 
binnen. It proved the tenacity of Hindenburg. It proved 
once more the indomitable courage of the Russian soldier. 
It proved the inadequacy of the Russian air service, and 
the superiority of the German guns. And towards the 
closing stages of the engagement it proved something else : 
it proved two other things, from both of which—had the 
Germans been able to read the true significance of what 
occurred—they might have recognised the fact that ultimate 
victory could never rest with themselves. 

In the left centre of the German line was a command¬ 
ing position, an undulating ridge, 
that commanded a considerable 
extent of the German trenches. 

It was clear from the first that, 
if the Russians were able to 
establish themselves on this 
position, they could enfilade the 
enemy from either flank. On 
that account the Germans were 
determined to hold it at every 
cost, and the Russians were 
equally determined to capture it. 

Wave after wave of Russian 
infantry hurled themselves 
forward at the charge. The 
carnage that ensued was in¬ 
describable. Company after 
company, battalion after bat¬ 
talion, was mowed down by the 
enemy’s machine-guns, as corn 
is cut by the sickle. Then, at 
last, the two lines closed ; and 
man for man, with cold steel 
and rifle-butts, Russians and 
Germans closed like fighting- 
dogs. And the Germans were 
pressed back and gradually 
swept from the hill. 

In the midst of this frenzied 
hand-to-hand combat, an inci¬ 
dent occurred which speaks much 
for the spirit in which Holy 
Russia had entered into the war. 

A Prussian bayoneted a Russian 
standard-bearer and seized his 
flag from his hands. Waving 
it on high, and shouting to his 
comrades to follow, he rushed 
forward upon the enemy. He 
had not gained three yards 
before he, in his turn, was struck down by a young Russian 
soldier, who recaptured the standard. The Germans in 
a body hurled themselves upon the young man, who 
struggled in the midst of them for some time, and 
not only succeeded in keeping possession of the flag, but 
somehow managed to escape with his life, though severely 
w T ounded. 

As he fell to the ground, he was rescued by his comrades, 
who, having witnessed his heroism, were inspired with 
new courage and determination. This young soldier, who 
afterwards received the Military Cross of St. George, which 
is the Victoria Cross of Russia, from the hands of the Tsar 
himself, proved to be a Jew, a young medical student 
of Vilna, named Osnas. For centuries the Jews had been 
persecuted and hated throughout the length and breadth 
of Russia, and the heroism of Osnas will stand in history 
for more than a mere example of Russian bravery ; it was an 
event which in itself signified the emancipation of the Jews 
in Russia. They had been admitted to citizenship as 


loyal subjects of their Emperor. And had Von Hindenburg 
had eyes to see, he might have realised then that he was 
fighting, not the Russia of the Crimea or the Revolution, 
or the Russia that had gone down before Japan, but a 
Holy Russia, steadfast and united, resolved upon victory 
or death. 

For fourteen hours this battle raged until nightfall, by 
which time both sides had suffered enormous casualties, 
and the advantage had been slightly with the Russians. 
The following morning a strong force of Cossack cavalry 
turned the German left flank. The combat continued to 
rage for some hours, and then Hindenburg recognised that 
he could only choose between disaster and retreat. 

He chose tne latter, leaving behind thousands of prisoners 
in the hands of the Russians. And thus ended the first 
phase of the Russian advance into East Prussia—an opera¬ 
tion which strategically was a success, since it contributed 
materially to the saving of Paris, but which—it must be 
confessed—ended in a colossal 
tactical failure. 

It w r as on the very eve of 
the decisive and hotly con¬ 
tested battle of Gumbinnen that 
Stakoff left the cow'herd’s cot¬ 
tage, and proceeded by night to 
the wood of Vardomir. This 
was a journey of almost twenty 
miles ; and it says much for his 
powers of endurance that he 
reached his destination a good 
hour before daybreak. 

When he reached the well, 
there w r as no sign of the Grand 
Duke and his companion. In 
the midst of the thickets it w as 
impenetrably dark, so dark that 
Stakoff could not see his hand 
before his face. He was in 
possession of old Freiberg’s 
electric torch, and with the aid 
of this he searched the neighbour¬ 
hood for several minutes, but 
without the slightest success. 
Then, deeming it quite safe to 
call out, he called upon the 
Grand Duke by name. 

Almost immediately, he heard 
the sound of breaking twigs 
’ and branches, rapidly becoming 
louder and louder; and presently 
his torch flashed upon the pale, 
serious face of the Grand Duke 
Paul of Irbcn. 

“ Stakoff l ” came in a whisper. 
The Russian saluted, and 
stood to attention. He gave 
the salute of a Russian soldier, 
with the palm of his right 
hand turned downwards, w’hich went strangely with his 
Prussian uniform. 

“Then you are safe 1 “ exclaimed Irben. 

“ Little father, I was never in much danger. It was 
for you, sir, that I feared.” 

The Grand Duke laughed. “ We have been unmolested,” 
said he. “ Only one party of men entered the wood, and 
they did not carry out their duties very thoroughly. They 
seated themselves on the ground, not ten yards from where 
we were hiding, and feasted on sausage, black bread, 
and sliced potatoes. For all that, upon the road to 
the north, which we can see quite plainly from the 
margin of the wood, troops, baggage trains, am¬ 
munition columns, bearer companies and batteries of 
artillery have been passing ceaselessly, all moving 
west. Stakoff, my friend, we are on the threshold of 
big events.** 

Stakoff shrugged his shoulders. 

“ My lord,” said he, “ I have some reason to suppose 
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“ Tim man carried in his hand a candle, the light of 
which fell full upon StakofTs face.’* (See p ige 302.) 
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full-voiced song. The autumn daylight touched the tree- 
tops and spread like running fire. The cold wind that 
comes with the dawn swept across the country like the 
deep breath of the waking gods, bringing to the ground 
a shower of fluttering, wilted leaves. 

And as the leaves fell, as the birds were breaking into 
song, gun after gun in quick succession took up the mighty 
chorus in the east, until it was as if a thunderstorm were 
rolling over that bleak, low-lying marshland. 

One of the strongest and noblest traits in the character 
of the Russian people is their deep sense of religion, their 
reverence for God, their realisation that the destinies of 
men are in the hands of a Higher Power. These three 
fugitives, hidden from view of the troops that were passing 
eastward along the road little more than a mile away, had 
been suddenly made conscious of the fact that yonder 
thousands of men stood face to face in the presence of 
a glorious and thundering Death, that the Russian and 
the German Empires had come to grips, that once and for 
all—or, at least, for centuries—these questions were to be 
answered on the Baltic shore : the Teuton or the Slav ? 
the Kaiser or the Tsar ? For some moments they stood 
listening with bated breath, conscious that the destiny of 
the whole world was at stake. And then both the Grand 
Duke and Andrei Petrovitch Stakoff crossed themselves 
and went down upon their knees. And it stands to the 
credit of Bill Rashleigh that he too sank down in the 
attitude of prayer. 

All three rose together, and the Grand Duke turned to 
Stakoff. 

“ What do you intend to do ? ” he asked. “It seems 
our way is barred to the east." 

" For the present,” said the other, “ that may be so. 
But I have made my plans already. I have taken steps 
to provide myself with both arms and money. Remember, 
little father, I am in uniform, and can pass as a Prussian 
soldier.” 


approaching the wood from the direction of the east. 

Stakoff rose from his hiding-place, and went boldly 
forth to meet them. 

“ Kamaraden /” he cried, extending both arms, as if he 
were greeting brothers. “ How goes the battle ? ” 

The two heroes for a moment seemed somewhat abashed. 
They looked at one another, as if not so sure of their 
ground. 

“ So far,” said one—a tall, consumptive-looking man— 
“ so far all goes well with the Fatherland.” 

“ And how do you know ? ” asked Stakoff—for bare-faced 
effrontery he was hard to beat. “ How do you know ? 
Tell me that. The firing-line is more than ten miles 
away ; the first shot was fired about a quarter of an hour 
ago. If you can travel at the rate of a mile a minute, you 
are something of a wonder.” 

Neither man had an answer. The smaller one, who 
wore spectacles and had straw-coloured hair cropped close 
to his head, blushed red as an apple, and then began to 
stammer. “ To tell you the truth, my friend, we have sore 
feet,” said he. “ We were obliged to fall out on the line 
of march. It distresses us greatly that we can take no 
part in the engagement.” 

Stakoff clapped his hands together in a friendly fashion. 

“ It is the same with myself,” said he ; “I also regret 
deeply that at this present moment I, too, am not fighting 
for my country. But why regret what cannot be helped ? 
Why chafe at destiny ? Come with me ; I know of a quiet 
place where we can sit and talk and even eat—whilst others 
fight for Fatherland and Kaiser.” 

So saying, he placed himself between them, taking each 
by an arm. Still talking, he led them into the wood 
towards the place where the Grand Duke and Rashleigh 
were awaiting him. His irony had been lost upon them 
altogether. With a few words he had gained their confi¬ 
dence. They imagined he was a bird of the same feather 
as themselves. And neither of them could ever have made 
a more serious blunder in his life. 


Being careful not to expose himself to view, he went to 
the edge of the wood and looked out over the surrounding 
country. It was now almost broad daylight, and Stakoff 
perceived, not far from the wood itself, the very thing 
he most desired to see. In fact, a kind Providence had 
arranged matters exactly to his liking. 

Those who have never been in the rear of an army 
engaged in battle—even at the very beginning of an 
action—would be amazed at the number of men who are 
employed on various duties, to say nothing of casualties 
and stragglers, who are to be 
found wandering hither and 
thither considerably in rear 
°f the firing-line. Even in 
the bravest armies—and after 
all, it must be confessed that 
the Germans as a race are 
courageous, for there is little 
rise that we care to concede 
to them—there are a great 
number of men who prefer 
their own safety to the honour 
and glory of their country, in 
whom purely selfish considera¬ 
tions quite outweigh all sense 
01 . Patriotism. In the first 
voluntary armies of Great 
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Problem to be Solved.— Divide and cut the diagram into three pieces 
bv two straight cuts, in such a manner that the pieces can be rearranged to 
form a perfectly true draught-board. This puzzle can be worked out on 
tracing-paper. 


For they had not gone twenty yards upon a little by¬ 
path that wandered through the wood when Andrei Petro¬ 
vitch, without a word of warning, tripped them both up, 
and hurled them together, face forward, to the ground. 

They struggled, but their efforts were of no avail, for 
Stakofi was a stronger man than the two of them put 
together. He had, too. the assistance of the^Grand Duke 
and Rashleigh, who now hastened to his side.' 

In less than half a minute the two soldiers found 
themselves helpless, pinned to the ground. Irben spoke to 
Stakoff in the Russian 

- —-I language, at the very sound 

of which the little man with 
the spectacles squealed like a 
pig that is caught by the leg. 

” Shut up 1 ” cried Stakoff, 
lifting his clenched fist. ” Do 
that again, and I strike.” 

” Andrei Petrovitch,” cried 
Irben, laughing all the time, 
“ what is the meaning of this ? ” 
Stakoff rose to his feet, and 
pointed at the soldiers. 

” Little father,” said he, 
” here are two suits of Prussian 
uniform, ready-made, it is true, 
and neither likely to fit very 
well. But what can you ex- 
l cut the diagram iuto three pieces pect ? he added with a shrug, 
at the pieces can be rearranged to " What Can you expect —in 
This puzzle can be worked out on ^ j p *» 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


VON HINDB \BURG. 


TWO captives were as 
terrified as a brace of 



snared rabbits. The 
tall man sank into a 
moody silence; he 
made no attempt to 
speak, but sat upon 
the ground, gazing 
sadly into space. In 
the younger man fear 
manifested itself in a 
directly opposite man¬ 
ner. He tried to 
argue and explain, 
protesting that he was 
innocent—innocent of 


what he did not think 


it necessary to say. He repeatedly took off his spectacles, 
wiped them on the sleeve of his coat, readjusted them on 
his nose—on one occasion upside down. 

They were ordered to take off their uniforms and equip¬ 
ment, and did so with alacrity. They were then made to 
dress themselves in the clothes that belonged to the Grand 
Duke and Rashleigh, and, thus apparelled, a curious pair 
they made. Irben’s trousers ended about three inches 
above the tops of the tall man’s boots, and Rashleigh's 
coat reached almost to the smaller man’s knees. Rash¬ 


leigh himself could not refrain from laughing, for the two 
frightened and bewildered Prussians somewhat resembled 
a couple of low comedians, so far as their personal appear¬ 
ance was concerned. 


At the same time, it must be confessed that Irben and 


Rashleigh, when they in their turn had dressed themselves 
in the field-grey uniform of the German Army, appeared 
scarcely more comfortable. Irben—who was more slim 
than his companion, and a little taller—wore the tall 
man’s clothes ; and although they fitted him so far as 
waist and chest measurements w r ere concerned, both the 
trousers and the coat were several inches too long. As for 
Rashleigh, he had the greatest difficulty in squeezing 
himself into the other suit; in fact, he only just succeeded 
in buttoning the coat across his chest. 

Stakoff regarded them with a critical eye. " You will 
pass,” said he. " Things might have been better, it is 
true ; but you are not likely to attract notice. In Germany 
private soldiers are not people of much importance.” 

By means of water-bottle straps and two pairs of 
braces, they bound the Germans to a tree. It is hard 
to say whether the little man was more indignant or 
alarmed. 


” But we shall starve 1 ” he cried. " No one will find 
us in this wood 1 ” 


“ Oh yes, they will,” said Andrei Petrovitch, calmly 
testing the knots to see that they were secure. ” You will 
be found all right; you need not worry about that. If I 
know anything of the Russian Cossack—and I ought to 
know a good deal—by to-morrow morning the whole 
German Army will be stampeding across country like a 
flock of frightened sheep. And when you are found, my 
friends, I should like very much to hear how you propose 
to explain that you find yourselves in so humiliating a 
situation. To make matters intelligible to the average 
Prussian officer will be a task I do not envy you. I should 
like to be there to see how you try to get out of it; but 
that, I am afraid, is impossible. We must be off. We have 
much to do. I have the honour to wish you good day, and 
I thank you sincerely for the loan of your clothes.” At 
that he turned to Irben and saluted. ” Come, sir,” said 
he ; ” if you are ready, we will go.” 

He led the way down the hillside towards the road, 
still blocked with traffic, only now there were two streams 
of vehicles—ammunition wagons and supply columns 
moving east, and hospital carts and empty wagons moving 
westward on the right side of the road. The three pseudo- 


Prussian soldiers reached the roadway, and without hesita¬ 
tion wheeled to the right, joining the throng that was 
eastward bound and was moving towards the ceaseless 
booming of the guns. 

For three hours, mingling with men of all corps and regi¬ 
ments, from every part of the German Empire, from 
Posen to Coblentz, they continued on the line-of-march. 
Both the Grand Duke and Stakoff talked and laughed 
continually, asking questions of wounded men, chaffing 
transport drivers and artillerymen, and joining in songs, 
laughter, and jokes. 

” How goes the battle ? ” asked Stakoff of a wounded 
gunner with a bandaged head. 

" It’s a stiff fight,” said the man ; " but, so far, all is 
well with the Fatherland.” 

" Hoch der Kaiser I ” cried Irben. " Deutschland uber 
alles ! ” 

Rashleigh was amazed. 

Soon after midday they halted by the side of the road, 
and, sitting down, refreshed themselves with some of the 
provisions Stakoff had obtained from his friend, the cow¬ 
herd. The uproar of the guns was then terrific. It was as 
if the earth shook ; it is no exaggeration to say that the 
atmosphere was charged with vibrations that they could 
jeel, just as one is conscious of a draught or a hot blast 
from a furnace. At times the gun-fire was so continuous 
that it was not possible to distinguish one shot from another : 
the noise of the battle was like the roar of some infuriated 
and gigantic beast, a mythical monster to be compared 
only to the dragons of legend or the leviathans of the 
ancient world. 

When they had rested and eaten they continued on 
their way, for a time obtaining a lift on a commissariat 
wagon by leave of the driver. This was a far more pleasant 
method of travelling than on foot upon the high road, which 
in the shallow valleys was no more than slush, composed 
of a black, glutinous mud that held one’s boots like glue. 
In consequence, they had no reason to congratulate them¬ 
selves when a red-faced mounted officer trotted up to them 
and asked them in the most abusive language who they 
were. 

One after the other, they dropped from the wagon, and 
stood strictly to attention, shoulder to shoulder. 

M Herr Captain,” said Irben, ” we belong to the Hundred 
and Fiftieth Regiment of Wurtembergers.” 

This was a tolerably safe remark, since this was the 
number that both Rashleigh and the Grand Duke carried 
upon their helmets. As lor Stakoff, he had taken the 
precaution of throwing his pickelhaube into a ditch. 

The '* Herr Captain ” frowned. 

” And what business have you on one of my wagons ? ” 
he demanded. 

All three remained mute, rigid, their faces expressionless. 
They might have been so many mummies. 

Without another word, the officer raised the riding whip 
he carried in his hand, and struck the Grand Duke fair in 
the face. The lash cut across his cheek, leaving a w r ale 
from the corner of his mouth to the ear, which changed 
rapidly from pink to scarlet and then became white in the 
centre. 

Irben never flinched. He bit his lip, but remained 
motionless, in the attitude of a soldier. He knew enough 
of the iron discipline of the Prussian Army. 

" That will teach you,” growled the officer. ” My 
wagons are already overloaded. They were not made to 
carry lazy pigs of infantrymen. If I find you doing it 
again, you’ll not get off so lightly.” 

At that he set spurs to his horse, and cantered ahead, 
alongside the road. 

Stakoff drew near the Grand Duke, in whose ear he 
whispered, having the audacity to speak in the Russian 
language. 

" Little father,” said he, ” I never thought that I should 
live to see a Grand Duke of all the Russias struck by 
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a swaggering, bloated junker. It was all that I could do 
to stop myself from shooting him on the spot.” 

Irben smiled—a kind of crooked smile, by reason of the 
scar upon his face. 

44 Fear not, Andrei Petrovitch,” said he; 44 their time 
will come.” 

44 How long ? ” asked Stakoff. 

The Grand Duke shrugged his shoulders. 44 Who can 
say ?” said he. 44 A few months, perhaps—a few years. 
What does it matter ? It will come in the end. The 
time will come when all Germany, from the Kaiser down¬ 
wards, will feel the weight of Russia's fist.” 

Nightfall found them still upon the road. The east¬ 
going traffic had almost ceased, except for an occasional 
ammunition column that came rumbling through the dark. 
On the other hand, an endless stream of vehicles was now 
pouring away from the front. There were hundreds of 
men slightly wounded — 44 walking cases, ” as they are 


upon the pale, serious face of the Grand Duke Paul of Irben." 

called_and wagon after wagon filled with mute, motionless 

beings that might have been either insensible or dead, 
uhose thick-soled, hobnailed boots, projecting from beneath 
overcoats and blankets, looked singularly pathetic. 

The country, save for the troops, was deserted. The 
few farmsteads they passed had evidently been evacuated 
in haste. Neither cattle, sheep, nor swine wandered in 
the open fields. As the sun set in a great flood of red, its 
rays touched the water that lay in stretches here and there, 
fringed with willows and with rushes ; so that the whole land¬ 
scape resembled the work of some impressionist who worked 
in scarlet, purple, and gold. It was a wild, desolate region. 


By the roadside the three fugitives lighted a fire and sat 
down to eat and warm themselves. Their minds were too 
full for them to think of sleep. 

They had learnt that the German Army had been beaten 
to its knees, that Von Hindenburg had ordered a retreat. 
For hour upon hour, troops, marching westward towards 
Konigsberg, passed them in an endless stream—at first 
stragglers and wounded, then small parties, and finally 
regiments, squadrons, batteries, and battalions. 

The sound of the guns had ceased. After the colossal 
turmoil of the daytime the silence seemed strange and 
wonderful. Upon two roads—that to Konigsberg and the 
southern road to Allenstein—the rumble of traffic, the 
shuffling tramp of thousands of feet, the snorting and 
groaning of motor-cars and lorries continued without 
ceasing throughout the night. Elsewhere all was still. 

At daybreak the firing broke out anew. No sooner had 
the dawn begun to spread across the sky than the hurricane 

was continued. This 
time the fugitives 
were so near to the 
battlefield that they 
could sometimes hear 
even the scream¬ 
ing sound of the 
shells. 

By twelve o'clock 
the conflict had died 
out. The whole 
Prussian army was 
in full retreat. In 
some shattered bat¬ 
talions, as they hur¬ 
ried past, the first 
signs of panic were 
apparent. Ranks 
were broken, disci¬ 
pline had suffered ; 
thousands of men 
were without rifles 
and equipment. 

44 Praise be to 
God ! ” cried Sta¬ 
koff. 44 The first blow 
has been struck.” 

They were stand¬ 
ing on a hillock. 
Tiie Grand Duke was 
looking towards the 
east. 

44 They are retiring 
all along the line,” 
said he. 44 It looks 
like a great victory 
for Russia. The 
casualties must be 
tremendous.” 

44 What do you 
mean to do ? ” asked 
Rashleigh. 44 Where 
are we going ? ” 

44 We are going no¬ 
where. If we remain 
in this neighbour¬ 
hood, hidden if neces¬ 
sary, the Cossacks will come up with us in course of 
time.” 

They had been rash to ascend the hillock. They had 
done so from mere curiosity—which often leads us into 
trouble. Already they had been sighted by a squadron 
of Hessian hussars, and a few minutes later were accosted 
by the officer in command, who asked the usual questions as 
to who they were and whither they intended to go. 

44 Well, then,” said he, 44 you must use every effort to 
find the unit to which you belong. If you remain here 
you will fall into the hands of the Russians ; the Cossacks 
are in pursuit. I have several spare horses ; and whether 
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said he. “ These rascals have brought us about twenty 
miles out of our wav.” 

Stakoff shook his fist at the retreating cavalry. " T t was 
bad luck,” he growled. “ It was an unlucky hour for us 
when we showed ourselves upon the crest-line of that 
hillock. Otherwise, by now we should have been in the 
inidst of friends.” 

“ We must make the best of it,” said the Grand Duke. 
” We must look for shelter for the night. Heavy clouds 
are gathering; I think the cannonade wifi bring 
rain.” 

Together they set off upon the road, retracing their 
steps towards the east. Now and again they passed a 
wounded man, a stray wagon, or a crippled gun-carriage. 
A rear-guard action was taking place somewhere in the 
direction of Insterburg. Guns were booming—though 
it was now almost dark—with solemn, almost 
rhythmical, precision. 

After a while they came to a large 


you can ride or not, get mounted at once and come along 
with us.” 

They had no option but to obey. The horses were led 
up to them, ready saddled and bridled—they had evidently 
belonged to men who had fallen in the fight. All three 
of our adventurers vaulted into the saddles. 

Then followed a most doleful period that lasted until 
late in the afternoon. The hussars did not speak to them— 
except to chaff them for being infantrymen on horseback, 
though, as a matter of fact, they were better riders than 
the Hessians themselves. They followed the most northerly 
road that would eventually lead them back to Konigsberg, 


14 Without another word* the offioer raised the riding-whip he carried in his hand, and struck the Grand Duke fair 
in the face.” (Ssa page 308.) 


and every mile carried them farther from deliverance, every 
step took them farther from their friends who were follow¬ 
ing in pursuit. 

On several occasions Andrei Petrovitch could not resist 
the temptation of looking back, to see if the Cossacks were 
visible. But no sign of the Russians was to be seen. The 
sun went down towards the west. On every hand the 
landscape was deserted and forlorn. 

And then an order was sent back from the cavalry 
brigade headquarters, to the effect that a large body of 
Cossacks was reported to be advancing from the south. A 
Taube aeroplane, flying eastward, buzzed overhead like 
a monster dragon-fly. 

The Hessians were not disposed to take the three infantry¬ 
men on a reconnoitring expedition to the south, towards 
the Allenstein road. The captain ordered them to dismount, 
which they did in haste, in the hope that they would 
soon see the last of the hussars, who indeed set off at a 
gallop towards a small lake, just visible in the distance, 
its glassy surface blood-red in the setting sun. The Grand 
Duke, Stakoff, and Rashleigh found themselves standing 
in the roadway. No one else was in sight. 

Irben shrugged his shoulders. ” The fortune of war,” 


farmhouse, a little distance from the road, which appeared 
to be deserted. Stakoff knocked upon the door, and, 
obtaining no answer, kicked it in and entered. 

They found themselves in a well-furnished house w’hich 
had evidently been evacuated in the greatest haste. In 
the upstair rooms half-packed trunks were lying opened. 
Blankets had been tom from the beds. In the dining-room 
the table was actually laid for a meal. And yet not a soul 
remained ; the house was absolutely deserted. 

Andrei Petrovitch rubbed his hands together and motioned 
to the table. 

*' My lord,” said he to the Grand Duke, “be seated. I 
will wait on you.” 

But Irben took him by the shoulders and thrust him 
into a chair. 

” No, no,” said he, laughing. ” Andrei Petrovitch, you 
know as well as I that this is war. The officer and the 
private can eat from the same dish, can warm themselves 
at the same bivouac fire, just as they can die on the same 
battlefield, for the same righteous cause.” 

Stakoff was nothing loth to follow these injunctions to 
the letter. Truth to tell, he was ravenously hungry, and 
the dishes on the table were such that the very sight of them 
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caused his mouth to water. All three seated themselves 
at the table, and fell to without a word. 

” And now to bed,” said Rashleigh, rising and stretching 
himself. ” What a luxury it will be to sleep once again 
upon a mattress.” 

Irben smiled and shook his head. ” That would not 
be wise,” he said. ” We shall all sleep like dogs ; and 
if anyone should happen to enter this house, it would be 
advisable for at least one of us to be awake. If possible, 
we must avoid the Germans. Think what a disaster it 
would be if they were to discover you, talking in your 
sleep —in English ! And also please remember that some 
of our Cossacks are not exactly plaster saints ; and if they 
find us here asleep, in Prussian uniforms, we can scarcely 
expect to be treated with tender consideration.” 

Rashleigh could hardly fail to recognise the soundness 
of this advice ; and accordingly they went out by the 
front door and ascended to a hayloft, which formed 
a wing of the house. Whilst they were dining it had 
rained hard ; the ground was all slushy ; the water lay 
here and there in pools. But now the moon was shining 
brightly, and one after the other the stars were appearing 
from behind the clouds. 

Judging by the altitude of the moon, they must have 
been sleeping in the loft for three hours when Bill Rashleigh 
awakened with a start. He thought at first that his 
slumbers had been disturbed by the abnormal snoring that 
proceeded from the direction of Stakoff; but, almost at 
once, he became conscious of the fact that a large motor¬ 
car, with two great, staring lights, had driven into the 
farmyard. Without a moment’s hesitation, he awakened 
both his comrades. 

All three, peering out of the loft window, looked down 
into the yard. Car after car entered by the gate, until 
there were at least twenty motors drawn up before the 
front door. Each one carried a pair of strong headlights, 
so that it was possible to see quite distinctly the German 
officers who swarmed into the house, the windows of which 
became brilliantly illumined. 

It was manifest that these officers had not taken active 
parts in the combat. They were immaculately dressed, 
with high, uncrumpled collars, well-fitting double-breasted 
overcoats, and shining boots and spurs. Also, the majority 
were well supplied with medals, and not a few carried the 
Iron Cross suspended from their necks. 


The dining-room had a large casement window ; and 
now that it was lighted by means of a lamp and several 
candles, it was possible from the loft window to see every 
detail in the room. 

Two or three senior officers were talking together and 
smoking cigarettes, when there entered another — one 
whose personal appearance could scarcely fail to arrest the 
attention. 

He wore a heavy overcoat, into the pockets of which he 
had thrust both his hands. Between the velvet lapels, 
his gold lace collar glittered in the light. On his shoulder- 
straps he carried the badges of rank of a full general. On 
his head was a spiked helmet which seemed larger than the 
ordinary. As for his personal appearance, he was some¬ 
thing over the middle height. His face was square, 
exceptionally heavy about the jaw. A long moustache 
drooped past the angles of his mouth to the very comers 
of his massive chin. There was something in the expression 
of his face which was both sullen and brutal. Just now 
his brows were knit together in a frown. He must have 
been nearly seventy years of age, and yet there was some¬ 
thing about him that suggested extreme vitality. 

“ Who’s that ? ” asked Rashleigh in a whisper. 

It was Andrei Petrovitch who answered. 

” That is General Paul von Hindenburg,” said he, ” of 
Neudeck, in West Prussia.” 

” The Commander-in-Chief ? ” 

” An old war-horse,” added Stakoff. ” He fought at 
St. Privat, Paris, and Sedan. He retired in 1911 from the 
command of an army corps ; and they have dug him out 
to save his beloved Prussia.” 

” And who is the general he is talking to,” asked 
Rashleigh,” the little man with the straight back and the 
fat face, with the close-clipped moustache ? ” 

” That is Von Ludendorff—a dangerous man. Take my 
word for it—and I have played the spy for seven months— 
Ludendorff is the soul of the Prussian army. Hindenburg 
is the fist that strikes; but Ludendorff is the brain that 
directs the blow.” 

Rashleigh drew back a little way from the window. 

” We’re in a tight place,” said he. ” It will be awkward 
for us if we are discovered. Explanations will not be easy.” 

It was then that another man entered the room, and all 
three caught their breath, when they recognised the 
shrivelled, wrinkled features of Grossmann, the master spy. 


(To be concluded.) 


Roads for Liners. 


OR the duration of this danger of submarine attack, 
in American waters the steamsliip companies have 
somewhat altered the roads for liners.” 

At the time when German U-boats first took to 
lawlessly sinking craft of many nations on the other side of 
the Atlantic, you may have seen the above announcement in 
the newspapers. And, maybe, if you were not already informed 
on the subject, you rather wondered as to what roads for liners 
exactly are I Anyway, there are several facts concerning the 
topic that are of interest to all Britishers, they being a nation 
of confirmed ocean-goers. Every British boy, as we may say, 
loves a liner, so let us have two minutes’ talk about the special 
" roads ” regularly used by those monster ships in crossing 
the herring-pond. 

Just like the ” up ” and the ” down ” tracks of a railway, 
there are prescribed ” out ” and ” home ” routes for Atlantic 
liners. Liners that are bound to America proceed on one track, 
while, with the object of avoiding collisions, liners homeward 
bound from America proceed on a track to the southward of the 
outward one. The greatest distance between the two roads or 
tracks is some fifty or sixty miles. 

Officially the names of the two tracks are the " Westbound ” 
and the ” Eastbound,” and there are two sets of tracks in 
operation for two distinct periods of the year. From August 
to January the shorter or northerly track is followed, because 
that is the part of the year when the Atlantic is more free from 
ice, and navigation is not impeded. But between January 
and August it is usual for ice to come down from the northerly 
latitude, and so a change of route is then made—a track is 


steered, that is, between two hundred and three hundred miles 
south of the more northerly route or road, which is thus 
calculated to take the liners well clear of icebergs and icefloes. 

Briefly stated, those are the general details of the arrangement, 
but for the sake of completeness we append an example of 
the instructions as they are issued to the captains of liners:— 

” Westbound. August to January. Steer from Fastnet, 
or Bishop Rock, on Great Circle course, but nothing South, 
to cross the meridian of 49 0 West in Latitude 46° North, thence 
by rhumb line, to cross the meridian of 6o° West in Latitude 
43 0 North, thence also by rhumb line, to a position South of 
Nantucket Light-Vessel, thence to Fire Island Light-Vessel, 
when bound to New Yorx, or Five Fathom Bank South Light- 
Vessel, when bound for Philadelphia.” Rhumb line, it may 
be explained, is the track of a vessel which cuts all the meridians 
at the same angle. 

During some seasons ice makes its appearance in the Atlantic 
much earlier than usual, and it then drifts farther to the south¬ 
ward than in normal years. To avoid the chance of their 
liners meeting ice, the steamship companies then shift the course 
still farther southwards. All captains are required to report 
any obstruction observed on the tracks, which information is 
at once supplied to all lines and their captains that are con¬ 
cerned. In this work wireless telegraphy has been of the very 
greatest assistance. Though the boundaries of these roads for 
liners are not visible to the eye, the tracks are most accurately 
indicated, and observance of them is strictly enforced. It is a 
wise provision that, in peace-time, practically ensures the safe 
navigation of the Atlantic. 
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There is a humorous story going the rounds to the effect 
that a British warship that had returned to port for certain 
repairs was ordered to sea again before the 
latter had been completed. So short indeed 
was the notice to quit that several shore- 
hands engaged in the work of repairing were 
carried out to sea to finish their job as best 
they could. What with the rough weather encountered and the 
imminent prospect of an engagement 
with the enemy, the landsmen had an 
unpleasant time of it. To one of them 
as he lay groaning in a corner below, ill 
in body and spirit, and openly reviling 
the sea and all upon it, there came a 
Jack Tar on his way from the magazine. 

” Yus, I knows yer I" he remarked 
genially. '* You’re the chap as wants 
to show everybody how to run the 
country 1 You’re the chap as stands up 
in the Park and ’owls, * What’s our 
Navy doin’ ? ' Now you jolly well 
knows ! ” 

It is not given to all of us to have 
the privilege of seeing the Navy engaged 
in its work, but we can learn something 
about it from those who have been 
particularly favoured. A book that I 
have been reading of late with ex¬ 
ceptional interest is "The Grand Fleet,” 
by H. C. Ferraby (Herbert Jenkins, 

2$. 6 d. net). As its sub-title sets forth, 
this handy volume tells what the Navy 
does and how it does it. It is actually 
a guide to the Navy, for it contains a 
mass of useful and varied information 
about the Service, and it makes clear 
to the lay mind many nautical terms 
which would be otherwise obscure. You 
yourself read about prc-Dreadnoughts : 
but do you know just how they differ from the later classes 
of fighting ships ? And why is a Dreadnought of greater 
fighting value than any other war-vessel ? ” L ” class 

destroyers and " E ” class submarines—what kind of craft 
are these, and why are they so labelled ? All these ques¬ 
tions are plainly answered by Mr. Ferraby in his pages, and 
any boy who wants a clear view of the Grand Fleet, its per¬ 
sonnel and its duties, cannot do better than read this book. 


Among the many letters that reach me every week from 
readers of the " B.O.P.” are several asking for particulars about 
joining the Navy. This is a question that 
is fully dealt with by Mr. Ferraby. In an 
article in a previous number of the " B.O.P.” 
(October, 1916), he wrote about the stages 
by which a lad might rise from ship’s boy 
in *' The Grand Fleet,” under the heading of 
" Commissioned Officers,” he talks about 
naval cadets and their training. A 
recent Admiralty order arranges for the 
privilege of specially reduced fees to the 
sons of naval and military men who 
have lost their lives in the War, by the 
formation of a body of ” King’s Cadets,” 
who will pay no fees, will not be depen¬ 
dent on their parents for allowances, and 
will receive free kit on entry at the 
training colleges. This is the beginning 
of a reform which one hopes very 
shortly to see extended to cover a much 
larger class of eligible boys. Many boys, 
whose parents are not able to afford 
the high fees entailed by a course of 
training at Osborne or Dartmouth, are 
at present denied the opportunity of 
entering the senior service as embryc 
officers. Possibly after the War, when 
the need for naval officers becomes more 
apparent, the doors of the Navy will be 
thrown more widely open. As Mr. 
Ferraby says : ” Money is a poor 

test of a boy’s ability to command a 
man-of-war. Nelson was the son of an 
underpaid country parson ; Colling- 
wood’s family was in reduced circum¬ 
stances owing to its earlier devotion to 
the cause of the Stuarts ; of Anson’s 
early life and education the biographers 
know nothing. Shovel was to have been apprenticed to a shoe¬ 
maker, and ran away to sea ; Benbow’s father held a ‘ small 
office in the Tower,’ barely sufficient to afford him and his 
family a scanty maintenance. Drake was born in a humble 
cottage near Tavistock, the son of a simple coastwise 
trader.” 


WHAT OUR 
NAVY IS 
DOING. 


ARB BOYS 
WANTED FOR 
THB NAVY? 
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The Grand Howl. 

The members of a VVdTT Cab Pack getting ready to salute the Cub-master, or ' 
comes to the Council Circle. 

What a brave part has been played in recent sea-fights by 
British boys on our warships has been noted several times in 
these columns. Yet another young hero 
ANOTHER BOY °f t * ie great Jutland Battle has come to 
HERO OF THB light in the person of First Class Signal Boy 
JUTLAND John Postles, of H.M.S. ” Lion”—then 

BATTLE. Admiral Beatty’s flag-ship. During the 

great sea-fight he pluckily kept to his station, 
and, despite the hail of shells that dropped around him, he 
signalled the Admiral’s messages until at last, under cover of the 
darkness, the German Fleet scuttled back to their harbours for 
safety. In recognition of his bravery and devotion to duty 
Postles has been awarded the Distinguished Service Medal. 

• * • 

And now, while we are talking about naval subjects, let me 
include a little note sent me by a correspondent. He writes 
thus :— 

M In the British Navy a ship’s log-book 
is a book containing an account or diary of 
certain happenings and observations during 
a commission: that is an official log, and 
the entries therein may or may not be of interest to the general 
reader. There is, however, another kind of warship’s log: this 
is an account written unofficially by some one on board the ship 
specially with a view to providing an entertaining story of the 
commission. After the ship has been paid off, such a log is 
published in ordinary book form, and it can be well understood 
that probably every member of the crew, the officers and the 
men, is anxious to secure a copy.- Of course, in wartime all 
enterprise of the kind becomes extinguished. But logs are in 
existence of recent commissions of most of our famous ships, and 
for those who are fond of our glorious Navy, as most boys are, 
these books provide capital reading. They are informative 
stories simply told, full of the sailorman’s breezy bravery, and 
they afford a wonderfully true picture of life in the Senior Service. 

" 4 What manner of material do these naval amateur authors put 
into their books ?’ you may ask. The answer is, something of 
everything that is not dull. Naturally, they tell of gun-laying, 
coaling ship, musketry, target practice, dressing ship in honour of 
anniversaries, running torpedoes, full-power trials, landing parties, 
divine service on Sundays, and ‘ make and mend ’ (clothes) on 
Thursdays. But there are also items about fishing for sharks, 
crossing the line, football matches ashore, fun with the natives, 
Christmas afloat, curio-collecting, rescues at sea, ship’s pets, 
cheering out other ships and being cheered out when leaving 
harbour, naval concert parties and nigger minstrels, landing fire- 


THB NAVY 
AND ITS 
LOG-BOOKS- 


engine and party for exercise, arrival of ship’s 
mail, man overboard, * at homes ’ held to 
crews of other ships, going into dock, floating 
ship, jolly-boat races, and, literally, more than 
a hundred and one other illuminating ex¬ 
amples of what in normal times goes to make 
up existence under the White Ensign. 
Naturally (and fortunately) enough, there is 
no attempt at fine writing. These ships’ 
logs of non-professional historians are just 
plain presentments of ‘every-day’ life in the 
Navy. And, as such, they amply repay 
perusal.” 

* * * 

I spent an enjoyable afternoon some time 
ago watching some Wolf Cub packs go 
through a demonstration 
THB NEW of their drill. The Wolf 

WOLF CUB Cubs form the junior 

PACKS. branch of the Boy Scout 

organisation, the mem¬ 
bers being between the ages of 8 and 12. 
** Its object,” say the founders, “ is to help 
the parent, pastor, and school-teacher outside 
the school walls, and to lay an elementary 
foundation of character and health in order 
to prevent some of the present appalling waste of human 
material in the slackers and the physically unfit. At 
this age the psychology of the boy is different from that of the 
older boy : he is more of an individual, gaining first impressions, 
still much in the * land of make-believe,’ imitative, thought¬ 
less, restless in body and mind, anxious to learn new things and 
to make things, and proud to show off his accomplishments so 
soon as he has acquired them. He is in the most mouldable 
period of his existence, both mentally, morally, and physically. 
It is therefore the important time forgetting hold of him and for 
inculcating the beginnings of essentials outside the three R’s.” 

The Council Circle and the investiture of a ” Tenderpad ” 
(or new brother) is part of the ritual which appeals to the boy 
on his romantic side. It is founded generally on the story of 
Mowgli and the Wolves in Rudyard Kipling's ” Jungle Book,” 
which is further illustrated in the Jungle Dances. On joining 
the Cubs a boy makes a solemn promise :— 

1. To be loyal to the King, and 

2. To do a good turn to somebody every day. 

The motto of the Cubs is ” DO YOUR BEST.” When there¬ 
fore the Leader cries ” Dyb ” (the initial letters of ” Do 
Your Best ”), the response is : ” We’ll Dob ” (Do Our Best), 
i.e., to carry out our Promise and the Cub Law. The Cub Law 
is this : (1) The Cub gives in to the Old Wolf; (2) the Cub does 
not give in to himself. 

A monthly illustrated paper for this new scout organisation 
is published under the title of ” The Wolf Cub ” (price 1 d.), at 
the headquarters' office, 116 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W. The Wolf Cubs have made a good start. Their 
packs are excellent training schools to develop them into good 
Scouts as they near the age limit. The movement is one that 
deserves the hearty support of every one w'ho has the interests 
of young boys at heart, and I shall be glad to see it progressing 
successfully. A. L. H. 


THE “ B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 
7d. each post free. Applications for membership and for badges should 
be addressed to the Editor, “B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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Model 

Submarines. 

How to Build and Use 
Them. 

PART II.—An Electrically- 
Driven Model. 

By V. E. JOHNSON, M.A. 


Fig. 1 . The Complete Model, as seen from above. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

T HE model which I am about to describe is entirely 
self-contained and automatic. Its construction calls 
for no especial mechanical skill or expensive tools, 
only care and a certain amount of patienoe. Fig. i 
is a photograph of the complete model as seen from above, and 
fig. 2 as seen from the side; the fins (as in the case of the rubber- 
driven model: see Vol. XXXVIII. p. 609) are adjustable, but are 
“ set ” during any particular run. 

Some Essential Features. 

In the building of any model submarine there are certain 
essential points which must not be neglected. Considerable 
power is necessary to drive the model through the water when 
totally immersed, and if the power falls off, the model rises 
automatically. The less the flotational capacity, i.e. the more 
the model is immersed in the water, the less the power necessary 
to drive it fast enough to submerge it and also to keep it sub¬ 
merged until it rises automatically through the action of the 
fins. 

The model must he absolutely water-tight, and on no account 
commence work until you have read all the article carefully, 
because, the flotational capacity being so small, 
any little extra weight, in the form of leakage 
water, -would at once sink the model, to rise 
no more. Every exterior detail of the hull, 
such as conning-tower, periscopes, etc., should 
be kept as few and as simple as possible 
because of the extra resistance they offer, and 
all such must for the same reason be given a 
stream-line form. 

The Hull. 

This is shown in detail in figures 4, 5, 

6, and 7. It must be constructed in two halves, 
a lower and an upper, which are afterwards 
joined together. Both upper and lower are of 
the usual “ dug-out M nature. The hollowing 
out process is commenced with a brace and 
bit, as shown in fig. 3. 

A piece of wood (in the writer’s case the wood 
was just ordinary deal) of suitable dimensions, 
viz. 25 ins. by 2 ins. by 2$ ins., having been 
taken, the two vertical sides were first planed 
down to the shape shown in fig. 4 ; the block 
was then turned over through a right angle and the (now) 
vertical sides planed down to the shape shown in fig. 5. The 
block was then turned flat side up and the line (fig. 3.) ABECDFA 
sketched round it and the portion ABCD first drilled out, with 
a bit and brace, with holes like a, b, c, d, e, f, g, A, etc. 

Since the lower portion is planed off and therefore curved, 
care has to be exercised that you don’t drill down too deeply. 
The interspaces, etc., are chiselled out and the finishing done 
with a gouge. Since we are now considering the upper half, 


the portion ABCD, fig. 4, is cut right through, this (when the 
model is completed) being the opening or hatch. The dotted 
line in fig. 5 shows approximately the extent to which the 
hollowing out process should be carried—the thinner part should 
not be more than $ in. thick. 

The lower half is treated in exactly the same way. The 
greatest difficulty you are likely to meet with in carrying out 
the above process will arise from the presence of “knots” 
in the wood. Consequently you should select, if possible, 
a piece of wood free from knots. If you are prepared to go to 
the extra expense of purchasing a piece of bass or American 
whitewood, or some similar hardwood, this difficulty will not 
arise. If the knot is an awkward one, it is best cut clean out 
when the hollowing out process is nearly completed, and the 
hole “ plugged ” with a piece of good wood well glued in and 
afterwards planed off on the outside and chiselled off on the inside. 

When working with the brace and bit, you are almost sure 
to “ come through ” once or twice until you gain experience. 
Simply enlarge the hole and plug; never mind if you have half 
a dozen—deal with them all in a similar manner. The hatchway 
is finished off by fitting in four strips of wood $ in. thick and about 
\ in. broad, as shown in figs. 4 and 6. Into this fits, as accurately 


as possible, the bottom part of the upper deck, shown in vertical 
section as XY in fig. 9. 

The only internal fitting which the upper half of the hull 
carries is the brass and ebonite one shown as E and F in fig. 5, 
and also under the same letters in figs. 16 and 17. They, together 
with the piece of watch-spring, etc. (see fig. 9), constitute the 
electric switch by means of which the current for the motor is 
turned on and off by partly turning round the periscope tubing 
(fig- 9 )- 
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Fii. 3 . Showing how the Hull-halves are hollowed out. 


They need not be large, but they must be so fixed as to be in 
a position that metallic, and therefore electric, contact is made 
when the tube is rotated. It is best, but not necessary, to use 
a little block of ebonite about f in. by } in. by $ in. ; but a piece 
of hardwood which has been well soaked in melted paraffin 
candle wax will answer all right. The piece of ebonite or hard¬ 
wood is fastened to the inside of the hull by two small screws, and 
the strip of well cleaned brass to the ebonite by two tiny screws 
which must not pierce right through the block so as to make 
contact with the hull. 

Into the inside of the lower half of the hull must be fitted the 
wooden block for the motor, and the piece of brass tubing (which 


The Electric Motor. 

The motor must be both a powerful and an efficient one, i.e. it 
must not consume too much current, or your accumulators w’ill 
be run down so quickly and want recharging (6 d. per accumu¬ 
lator) that you won’t get much fun for your money: a cheap 
motor is useless and you will only waste your money in purchasing 
such. An 8-pole motor is much superior to a tripolar one and 
costs but little more. 

The one used by the writer, which was perfectly satisfactory, 
is shown in fig. n. It is made by the Economic Electric Ltd., 
of London, and costs 8s. 6 d. Its weight is 15 ozs.; length, 



pierces the hull) for the propeller shaft to screw in (fig. 7). The 
slope of the block and the angle of the tube must be parallel. 
The brass tube should fit the hole bored in the hull quite tightly. 
In the drawing fig. 7. the bottom of the hull is shown as having 
very little thickness, but it will be best not to try too much in 
this way at first, and you can quite well have the depth of the 
lower half of your hull 2 ins. instead of if in., and a bottom 
thickness of f in. 

It is very important to get all the weight, i.e. motor, accumu¬ 
lators, etc., as low down as possible, which is the reason why the 
central portion of the lower half should be nearly flat bottomed 
(see section, fig. 10). 


5 ins.; width, 2 ins.; height, 1 \ in. It is especially designed for 
boat work, and is fitted with an 8-pole cogged-drum laminated 
armature and an eight-section disc commutator, giving its maxi¬ 
mum output at 2,300 r.p.m. The armature is double silk wound. 
It is both handy and very powerful. 

Tested on a 2-in. three-biaded propeller driven direct in water 
through a shaft and friction coupling, it used a current of 3 5 
amps, when run on 4 volts. It is best to gear down the propeller 
about 4 to 1, that is to say, to run the motor at about its best 
speed given above with a propeller and gearing to suit. In the 
writer’s case, however, no gearing was employed. The pressure 
of the brushes on the commutator segments requires to be very 
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carefully adjusted to obtain the best results; experiment in strongly advise the use of another 2-volt accumulator as well,, 
this direction before fitting on the upper half of the hull, of about 12 ozs. in weight and 2 ins. by 4 ins. by if in.; capacity y 
course with the propeller running in water. 4 ampere hours, and containing five plates 3 ins. by if in. 



Propeller, Propeller Shaft, Stuffing-box, etc. 

In a model of this kind it is essential that the propeller should 
be an efficient one. The type of propeller used by the writer 
is shown in fig. 13; it is three-bladed, of phosphor bronze, highly 
polished, with sharp edges, and fitted with a grub screw by 
means of which it can be easily fastened 
to, or detached from, the shaft. The 
cost of the smallest size (2 ins. diam.) is 
2s. 6 d. 

A cheaper and fairly efficient type of 
propeller is shown in fig. 14; a if-in. 
diam. gun-metal propeller complete 
with shaft, tubular-bearing, and flexible 
coupling, as shown, can be purchased 


-45 - 


fid 



This accumulator would take the place of the balance- 
weight W (fig. 6) and part of the keel balance-weight 
(fig- 7 -) 

Electrical Connections, etc. 

The manner in which the electrical connections are made is- 
shown in figs. 16 and 17, where A is the 2-volt accumulator 
and B the 4-volt one, the latter of which can also be used as two- 
2-volt ones as well; C and D in figs. 16 and 17 correspond to 
C and D in fig. 9, C being the ebonite fitting and D the piece of 
watch-spring ; E and F in figs. 16 and 17 correspond to E and F 
in fig. 5. 

Referring to fig. 9, P is a piece of small diam. magnalium 
tubing, passing through the conning-tower C and the upper 


BE 


-I 

1 

=u 


Afegnef/un^ 

Tubing 


Ebonite C 


Tv 


^Ptece of Wotch Spring O 


Copper Wire 
Soldered to 
Watch Spring 

Fig. 9. Elevation of Upper Deck, Conning-tower, Periscope, etc. 


for is. 3 d .—propeller about 6 d. In fig. 15 is shown a three-bladed 
stamped propeller which can be purchased for about 2d., but 
I do not advise its use in this case. If the shaft fit the tubular¬ 
bearing properly, there is no need to provide anything in the 
nature of a stuffing-box; vaseline should be smeared around 
the shaft. 

Since the rest of the hull should be, practically speaking, 
air-tight, or nearly so, and since two things cannot 
be in the same place at the same time, there is far 
less tendency for the water to enter the hull up the 
propeller-bearing than if the hull were an open one. 


The Accumulators. 

The writer in his model used only one accum¬ 
ulator, an E.E.C. *' Excelo" 4-volt boat ac¬ 
cumulator, shown in fig. 12 ; capacity, 4 ampere 
hours; weight, 17 ozs.; fitted with six 3 in. by 
if in. plates in a celluloid case; overall size: 
height, 2ff ins. ; length, 3f ins. ; breadth, iff in. ; 
price, 5s. 9 d. 

I found, however, one 4-volt accumulator only 
just sufficient to supply enough power to make 
the model dive successfully when weighted so as 
to have very little flotational capacity, indeed the 
water being awash with the upper deck; and I should 



Fig. 10. Vertical sec¬ 
tion of Hull, about OP 
(fig. 5) or QR (fig. 7). 


deck, etc.; it has a vertical slot cut in it at its lower extremity 
for about half an inch. Into this is fitted a strip C of thin ebonite, 
secured by cross binding as shown. To this piece of ebonite is- 
also bound a piece of steel-watch or a piece of spring brass, to 
which is soldered a piece of (insulated) copper wire Z connected 
with one terminal of the accumulator, E being connected with 
one terminal of the motor. When D touches E the circuit 
is complete. 

The periscope thus serves the purpose of a 
switchhandle. It should fit fairly tightly so as 
not to let any water leak in. The tube itself 
must also be closed with white lead or putty. 
A small piece of rather larger tubing fitted cross- 
ways at the top serves both to complete the 
periscope and serve as a handle to obtaip the 
necessary leverage to turn the tube. 

Joining The Lower and Upper Hull. 

Having completed the necessary fittings, it 
remains to join together the lower and upper 
halves of the hull. See that the edges are level 
and true and glue them together, just in the 
ordinary w>ay. When thoroughly dry, plane and 
sandpaper off any external inequalities. Next 
take two strips of Jap silk, an inch wide and of 
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Fig. 11. The Electric Motor. 


a length sufficient to rather more than go half round, 
make them thoroughly wet, and glue them whilst in that 
condition right round the hull where the join is, overlapping 
a little at the front and stern. 

When quite dry , give this a 
coat of Bragg-Smith varnish (this 
can be obtained from G. P. Bragg- 
Smith, 44 Caithness Road, 
Mitcham, Surrey, | and also 
from Messrs. A. W. Gamage, 
High Holbom, at gd. a tin). 
Ordinary varnish is useless. 
When thoroughly dry, i.e. 
after not less than forty- 
eight hours, give another 
coat to the whole hull. Finally paint it, whatever colour you 
like. Aluminium paint is suitable because it enables you to see 
the model well. Such a method makes a 
perfectly water-tight connection. 

The Upper Deck—Making the Model 
Water-tight. 

The construction of the upper deck or 
hatch can readily be seen from the drawings, 
and no further description is necessary. It is 
of course essential that the hatchway be ab¬ 
solutely water-tight. Now, no matter however 
well you get the hatch or lid (XY, fig. 9) to fit, 
it is almost sure to leak. Several devices were 
tried by the writer, including rubber bands 
fitting round the outside. Had the opening 
been circular, these would have undoubtedly 
been successful; as it was, they were not completely so. 

Finally the hatch was screwed down by two screws, one in 
the front and one in the rear (S and S'» 
fig. 8), and the crack all round w*as 
puttied up. This was found to be quite 
successful; it is also very simple and 
can be quickly done. Putty, if kept 
in an air-tight tin, with a few drops of 
oil on top, can be kept for months with¬ 
out drying up. 

Whatever method be adopted, the 
hatch must be made water-tight. 



Fig. 15. A 3- 
bladed Stamped 
Propeller. 



Fig. 12. 
“ Excelo " 4- 

lator. 



Fig. 13. High 
class Phosphor- 
bronze Propeller. 


thick, 16 ins. long, and weighed nearly 1$ lb. The correct size 
and weight must, however, be found out by actual experiment. 

It is best held in position by means of three metal strips, fastened 
to the hull with tiny screws, so that it can be moved backwards 
and forwards along the hull, until by 
actual diving experiments the best position 
has been found. When this has been 
done, two holes can be drilled through it 
and, if preferred, it can be held to the 
hull with two screws: see they do not 
pierce the bottom of the hull. Small 
tapering blocks of wood can then be 
fitted fore and aft, as shown in fig. 7, to 
lessen the resistance, and all joins neatly 
filled with putty or white lead, and 
the whole painted over. 

The fins, etc., I have already dealt with in my former article. 

The reader should experiment in this direction on 
his own account, and try the effect of another 
small pair of fins in the front; also the effect of 
placing the fins at different positions along the 
sides and so on. 

In the photographs a ring is clearly shown 
just on the top of the stern. In early experi¬ 
ments such should be used and a piece of 
carpet-thread or strong thread tied to it and the 
thread wound on a running-reel which can be 
easily paid out ; this enables you to haul back 
the model when or if anything goes wrong. 
Later, if you like, you can use a tiny float on the 
end of a thread, if the pond be only a few feet 
deep (a depth of 3 feet at least is necessary for 
the model to work in); and then, in case of 
accidents, the float locates the spot. 

Any holes that have 
been plugged must be 
covered with Jap silk, 
etc., just as when join¬ 
ing the two halves 
together. Instead of 
using a piece of ebonite 
in the periscope tube 
as insulator, a strip 


An E.E.C. 
volt Accumu- 



The Keel, Balance-weight, Rudder, etc. 

The rudder and wire frame (fig. 7) are quite simple and need 
not be further de¬ 
scribed. The keel 
and balance-weight, 

R. can well consist 
of a piece of half- 
round iron. The 
one used by the 
writer was about 
\ in. wide, $ in. 


of thin hardwood, 
which has been well 
soaked in melted 
paraffin candle wax, can 


Fig. 16. Connections when 
cumulator is used. 


Ac¬ 


he used instead. 

F 




Motor 
Terminals 


Fig. 14. Propeller driven by a Shaft 
and Friction Coupling. 




Fig. 17. Electrical Connections when using two Accumulators. 


To the Lad of Pluck! 


Y OU—the lad of plucky heart— 

Look about you ; here and there 
Weakly folk will shirk their part 
In the game of Dare ! 

Don't be “ down " on them and sneer— 
Show them how to conquer fear ! 

You—the lad of plucky soul— 

Look around you : mark the way. 

Weakly feet may miss the goal— 

Wander far away 1 


Don’t despise them ! You, the strong, 

Help the frailer folk along 1 

You—the lad whose step can ring 
Fearless o’er the journey long : 

You—the lad whose voice can sing 
Cheerily and strong : 

Thank your God for pluck and zest 
On life’s high road—and help the rest! 

Lillian Gard. 
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A Complete School Story. 

By ERIC WOOD. 


M Y dear Jug," I said, " anyone can see that the 
fellow’s a rank out§ider. Look at his hands 1 
Did you ever see such fingers ? His father’s 
a greengrocer, I’ve no doubt ! ’’ 

Juggins, of the Fifth, laughed, and said something about 
a greengrocer being as good as a “ bootmaker. ’ 

“ Juggins," I said severely, " you know very well that 
my pater's not a bootmaker. He’s a manufacturer of 
boots : that is to say, he runs a big factory with a thousand 
work-people." 

" Snobby," said Juggins, using a name he knew I hated 
—one that they had somehow managed to concoct out of 
" Snorton Boot Company"—"the only difference between 
a bootmaker and a manufacturer of boots is the size of 
the business. It’s all a matter of leather—or at least 
it should be, though when I came back this term I brought 
a new pair of boots which bore a certain name on their 
soles, and were supposed to be leather—and weren’t. 
However-’’ 

I turned away in disgust. Juggins has no sense of 
decency in such matters. Fancy crying down a man’s 
wares to his own son I As if the owner of a large factory 
can be responsible for the materials which his work-people 
use 1 It's ridiculous. 

Although I did not continue the argument with Juggins, 
I was still convinced that Rankin was an outsider. No 
one knew who he was: he never mentioned his people, 
never received any tuck. He had come up at the be¬ 
ginning of the term and had been planked into the Fifth. 
One of the things that I objected to was that he never 
seemed to want to mix with some of us fellows: not that 
he maintained an attitude of inferiority—which he should 
have done, I thought—but that he was just the opposite. 
And he had shabby clothes, which I will say he kept well 
brushed, and his hands—well, as I suggested to Juggins, 
they reminded one of a boy who had handled potatoes all 
his life. 

I was feeling particularly sore that evening, because 


just before I had been wigging young Simpson, and Rankin 
had come along at the time. 

" If you don’t let go of Simpson’s arm," he said, " I’ll 
jolly well make you, you bully ! " 

I dropped Simpson’s arm and turned to face the intruder. 
" What’s it to do with you ? " I asked indignantly. 
" Simpson’s my fag, isn’t he ? " 

" He may be,” said Rankin, " but that doesn’t make 
him your slave. Look here, if I know you try to make 
him break bounds to get you tuck any more. I'll thrash 
you. Don’t forget that 1 " 

The cheek of it nearly dumbfounded me, and I felt that 
I wanted to plump into him then and there, but I suddenly 
remembered that this outsider had once taken the side 
out of Forson, for whom I had once fagged, and who was 
a terrible tough. Thick ugly fingers make a good fist, 
although they don’t look nice in a boy at St. Swinton’s. 
I wasn’t feeling particularly fresh that day either, because 
the pater had sent along the night before to say that if 
I didn’t make certain inconvenient alterations he’d halve 
my allowance. So I simply glared at Rankin, muttered 
something about " tradesman," and went off, wondering 
what the queer-looking twist about his mouth meant. 
I heard young Simpson laughing as I went away, and 
made up my mind to give him a talking-to later on. 

But that evening Simpson came into my study—that is, 
he stood at the open door—and said : 

" Snobby "—it was the first time he had ever dared 
address me in that way, and I made a lunge for him, but 
missed him by inches. He came back to the door when 
I had sat down again, and began to say something, without 
the " Snobby ’’ this time, as though he wanted to get it 
over. He hurried through it quickly. " I’m not going 

to fag for you any more, and-" 

" Who said so ? " I demanded angrily. 

" Oh—er—Rankin," he said nervously. 

" You go and tell Rankin that-" I hesitated, wonder¬ 

ing what he should tell the outsider, and while I hesitated 
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Simpson put in, like the rude little beast he was : " Rankin 
said if you made any shine about it I was to tell him, and 
he’d see it through all right! " And the next moment he 
was gone. 

For a long time I sat thinking the matter over, wondering 
what I should say to Rankin. The thing that worried 
me most was that young Simpson would spread it round 
that he wasn’t going to fag for me any more, and that 
Rankin had told him not to. Perhaps also he would say 
that Rankin had threatened me. There didn’t seem any 
way out, and the only thing I hoped was that some chap 
would say something and give me a chance of thrusting 
his words back. But I made up my mind to get revenged 
upon Rankin. 

Meanwhile I should have to swot 
up a good deal in order to win back 
the pater’s good favour. A fellow 
can’t be one of the best bats, and the 
best half-back, and top of his form at 
the same time. At least, I can't; 
and anyway, footer and cricket are 
much better than swotting any day. 

I can’t say that, although for 
several weeks I kept my nose to the 
books, I made much headway: I 
believe it was because I was worried 
over Rankin. You see, the more I 
grew to hate him, the better he 
seemed to get on with the other 
fellows. I did my best to make 
some of them see him for what I said 
he really was, but somehow they 
always treated it as a joke. 

I tackled Lawson on the matter 
one afternoon. 

" Why don’t you chuck him ? *’ I 
asked. "You two are as thick as 
thieves together.’’ 

" Snobby,’’ said Lawson, giggling 
—he had a most annoying giggle, 
had Lawson—" I can't understand 
why you don't like Rankin. He's a 
rare good sort. I believe you’re 
jealous ! " 

" Jealous of Rankin ! " I cried. 

" Good gracious, what have I got to 
be jealous over ? " 

" Oh, well, nothing much, I sup¬ 
pose,’’ said ^awson giggling again. 

" But, you see, he's likely to knock 
spots off your batting record, and 
he’s at the top of the form now, 
while you—er " 

I chucked Lawson out of my room, 
and when he had gone, began to work 
things out. Top of the form ? Yes, of course he was, 
though it wasn’t for Lawson to jibe me about my position 
in it. Knock spots off my batting record ? Well, I had 
to confess that during the last few weeks Rankin had been 
improving greatly at cricket : he played fast and loose 
with Houghton’s bowling the day Houghton got me out 
for ten. I put it down to accident at the time, but when 
Lawson mentioned the matter it made me think about 
the undoubtedly good batting I had seen Rankin put 
up. 

" I’ve been swotting at those wretched books too much,’’ 
I muttered. " I’ll give 'em a rest." 

But what would the pater say ? 

" Oh, hang Rankin 1 " I cried, and swung myself out 
of the room and into the quad. It was a half-holiday, 
and most of the fellows were down by the river, swimming, 
so I got my clobber and strolled down. 

I prided myself on being the best swimmer in the Fifth— 
as a matter of fact, the only chap in the school who could 
beat me at the mile was Thorne of the Sixth, so when I 
got down to the bathing-place, and Thorne wasn’t there, 
1 knew I wasn't going to have much fun. 


" Hallo. Snobby," cried Houghton; " you haven’t 
been down here lately. Swotting for top place ? " 

A laugh went up at that, and I turned like a flash upon 
the fellows. 

Then I saw Rankin standing there, and I knew why 
they had laughed. Rankin wasn’t laughing like the rest, 
so I couldn’t pick a quarrel with him, and I knew that 
it was no use plunking into Houghton—with all the others 
about. I turned away towards one of the huts which 
had been put up for us to change in. 

" Say, Snobby, have you seen Rankin swim ? ’’ some one 
called out. 

" Seen Rankin swim ? " I answered. " Why, no ; but I’ve 
seen him try to I " 

" He's given up trying—and he 
swims like a fish now," put in young 
Simpson shrilly. " He could beat you 
hollow in a mile ! ’’ 

Here I was on sure ground. 

" Let him try ! ’’ I flung over my 
shoulder, and then walked towards 
the hut. 

To tell the truth, I was wondering, 
while I undressed, what it all meant. 
When Rankin came to the school he 
was a tolerably good swimmer, and 
he had impioved in that as he had 
improved at cricket. As I said be¬ 
fore, I had been swotting up a lot and 
was rather out of touch with things, 
for no one told me anything much. 

"Wonder if the beggar’s been practis¬ 
ing a lot ? " I thought. " Even if he 
has, I’m pretty sure to whack him 
if he tried it." 

With this consoling thought I slip¬ 
ped out of the hut, walked down to 
the diving-board, and found Rankin 
standing there. 

" Are you game ? ’’ he asked quietly, 
to my astonishment. 

" Of course I’m game," I replied 
shortly. " How much start do you 
want ? ’’ 

" We’ll start even—this time," said 
Rankin. 

" You ’ll give him twenty yards next 
time, Rankin," yelled Simpson, and the 
kids all laughed. 

I didn’t answer. I was white with 
rage, I knew, and they were enjoying it. 

" Are you ready ? " said Rankin, 
and he looked as fresh as a daisy, I 
will say that for him. 

" Yes," I rapped. 

" Somebody shout for us," cried Rankin, and Houghton 
came up. 

"Get ready," he yelled. "One, two, three— Off!” 

We went in together ; when we came up Rankin was a 
couple of yards away from me, and in front. I shook 
the water off and went after him like a shot. I meant 
to regain those two yards at once. From the bank came 
the shouts of the other fellows, who were running alongside 
us, but I took no notice of them. I cut through the 
water with the side stroke that had won me many a race, 
and in a few moments had caught up with Rankin and 
was forging ahead of him. 

" Go it, Snobby 1 ’* cried Juggins, who was always a 
particular chum of mine. 

“ Hang on to him, Rankin ! ” yelled the kids. 

So we went on, and during the first quarter of a mile 
I managed to keep the lead—only by a matter of a few 
yards, it is true. I wasn't putting all out, however : I 
knew that the stiffest part of the job lay ahead. Once 
I looked behind and saw that Rankin was coming along 
easily—too easily for my liking ; and I wondered how 
much he had got up his sleeve. To tell the truth, the 
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“ He came back 
to the door when I 
had sat down again, and began to say 
something, without the ‘ Snobby ’ this time 
. . . ‘ I’m not going to fag for you any 
more, and . .. Rankin said if you made any 
shine about it I was to tell him and he’d 
see it through all right ! ”* {Seepage 318 .) 


fact that he had managed to keep up so well rather startled 
me, but I told myself that I’d soon wear him down. 

But I didn't. 

Half a mile—three-quarters—and still I was only a 
bare dozen yards ahead. I was getting angry. He hung 
on to me relentlessly, and when I looked at him he was 
smiling to himself. 

“ Now I'll let him have it 1 ” I muttered, and spurted. 

And that’s where I made a mistake. I started that 
spurt too soon. I heard Rankin coming after me, a little 
quicker than before, and I put all I had into it. If I had 
waited a little while longer, I might have done it. Of 
course I didn't realise that at the time. I only found it 
out afterwards. From the bank 
—the river had widened out 
considerably now, and the voices 
were fainter—came the shouts 


until, when he was within fifty yards of the mile, I was 
twenty behind him. 

And then I got the cramp. 

My right leg seemed to be drawn up double : I utterly 
lost my head. Of course, in the ordinary way, I knew 
exactly what a fellow should do in such circumstances, but 
the tact that Rankin had beaten me had taken away 
all my self-reliance. I was funky, there was no doubt 
about that, and with a despairing yell of “ Rankin I ” 
I went down like a stone. 

I came up again, looked about me confusedly, and as I 
sank once more I caught sight of Rankin, who by this 
time was nearly at the mile, coming back for all he was worth. 


of the other chaps, but I could not distinguish them in 
the hubbub. I told myself that this spurt of mine had 
shown them how things were and that they saw that 
Rankin was beaten. I'd show- 

Great snakes 1 You’ll never believe the shock I got 
when at that moment I saw the flash of Rankin's thick 
hand. He was alongside me ! I tried to shake him off 
—tried to get ahead again—and succeeded. I confess 
that I then made a slight detour which, if it had succeeded, 
would have put him off his course. But he said never a 
word : he went underneath me, and came up a yard or 
so beyond me, for I had been so startled at his manoeuvre 
that I hesitated and looked round for him. 

From that moment I was a beaten man : I made no 
headway against him. Gradually he drew away from me 


Then I remember nothing more until I opened my eyes 
on the bank, with some fellows standing around me, while 
another little knot was round something else. Houghton 
and Juggins were working my arms for all they were worth. 

“ He’s all right 1 " they screamed. “ How's Rankin ? ” 

** O.K.,” cried some one from the other crowd ; and 
then I realised what had happened. Rankin had saved me, 
and must have been very nearly all in when he got me to 
the bank. 

I learnt all the story later, when Juggins came in to 
see me that evening, as I lay in Mrs. Morris’s quiet “ sick 
bay,'* as we called it. 

“ Snobby, my boy,” he said, “ another minute and 
you'd have been a goner. The way Rankin tore back 
through the water when you yelled was simply wonderful. 
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I shouldn’t have thought he’d got so much left in him 
after the stiff swim he’d had. You came up a second 
time, and he missed you by about a dozen yards as you 
went down again. He dived in after you, and we thought 
he’d never come up. We were too far away from the boat 
to get over to you in anything like decent time, although 
some of us rushed back for it, while Thorne, who had quite 
accidentally come upon the scene, stripped and went in 
after you both. You seem to have got mussed up amongst 
the weeds at the bottom, and Rankin had an awful job 
to get you out. He came up once without you, and 
we thought it was all over. He waved a hand to us, 
however, and we guessed that he’d found you, for he went 
down again. Just as Thome reached the spot, he appeared, 
and you with him. Thome took you in charge, while 
Rankin started off alone. Then that plucky kid Simpson 
startled us all by diving in—he was already in his swimming 
togs, you know—and he gave Rankin a helping hand to the 
bank. Rankin was pretty well knocked up when we 
hauled him in, and it took us a few minutes to smack him 
into shape. But you—why, Snobby, we never thought 
we'd get you round 1 But we did, after all, thank good¬ 
ness l " 

” Thank Rankin," I murmured. " Where is he now ? ’’ 

" He's taking things easily for a while," said Juggins. 

" Tell him I’d like to have a talk with him," I said. 
" Now, if he'll come." 

" Right-O 1 ’’ Jug replied. " If Mrs. Morris will let you." 

" She'll have to l " I said fiercely. 

She did. Rankin came in presently, looking very pale. 

" Hallo 1 " he said cheerily. 

" Hallo, Rankin 1" I said, holding out my hand. 
" Thanks ! " 

" Don’t talk about it, Snorton, old boy," he said, shaking 
my hand. “ You'd have done the same for me, wouldn’t 
you ? " 

There was a quizzical look in his eyes as he spoke, and 
I knew what he was thinking of : that I hated him because 
he was a better man than I was.* I didn’t speak for a 
few moments. I was thinking : Should I have gone back 
for him ? And in those few moments I realised that, cad 
as I was, I wasn’t so much of a rotter that I wouldn't have 
done what he had done, if I’d had the chance. Rankin 
didn’t give me time to say so, however. 

" How are you feeling ? " he asked. 

"I’m feeling pretty—small 1 " I exclaimed. " See 
here, Rankin, you know how I've thought about you— 
called you an outsider, and all that. I know why it was : 
I didn’t know it before, but I do now. You were top of 
the class, and you were whacking me at everything else. 
You kept an eye on me lest I bullied the kids. You—you, 
so they say, are better than I am at cricket, and I know 
you’re better than I am at swimming. I suppose I must 
have known all this in a way. Lawson told me only 
this afternoon that I was—was jealous of you. So I 
was." 

" You—you coon 1 " laughed Rankin. " Shut up ! " 

" I shan’t shut up," .1 snapped. " I know what I’m 
talking about. And—er—Rankin, I’m sorry I ever called 
you an outsider." 

" What do you mean by an outsider ? " Rankin asked, 
again with that quizzical look in his eyes. 

That was a poser. Do you know, I’d never thought what I 
meant by it, and for the life of me I couldn’t tell him, except: 

" Well—er—Rankin, you seemed—er—I 
told Jug once that you seemed like a 
greengrocer's kid — your hands, you 
know l " 

Rankin went into fits of laughter, turn¬ 
ing his hands over and over and looking at 
them. Then, when he had composed him¬ 
self as best he could, he said : 

" Snobby—I—er—beg pardon, Snorton 
—do you know where I got those hands ? I 
got ’em in Canada." 

" Canada l " I cried, 
mean ? " 


" Just what I say. There’s a story to it, but I don’t 
suppose you'll be interested in it." 

"Try me," I said ; and I was beginning to feel really 
comfortable with him. 

" Well," he said, " I was born in Canada. My guv’nor 
went out there several years ago : he was the youngest 
son, and there was nothing for him at home. Between 
you and me, he was what they called * wild,’ so they 
shunted him off to Canada. He got a chunk of land, 
and—and married. Then he died, and mother brought 
me over here. My mother’s a clever woman," he said 
quietly, and there was a wonderful light in his eyes. " She 
taught me a lot herself, so that when I came to St. Swinton's 
I could step into the Fifth right away. I—I couldn’t 
go to school before, because we—we couldn't afford it." 

" Which doesn’t explain the hands," I said. 

" Oh, I forgot them." Rankin smiled. " You see, while 
dad lived we had a tough struggle out in Canada, and I 
had to work on the farm—which doesn’t make the softest 
of hands, does it ? " 

’* No," I said slowly, " I suppose not." 

I wondered now how it came about that this boy, whose 
people had been so poor, could get to St. Swinton's, which 
is " classy" and expensive. I didn’t like to ask him, for 
it was easy to see, from the clothes that he wore and 
the f^ct that, as I said, he never received any tuck, 
that there wasn't too much money in his family even 
now. 

Rankin, however, didn't enlighten me, although I’m 
sure the question was in my eyes; and when he left, after 
a few minutes longer, I lay and pondered over the matter. 
I couldn’t make head or tail of it, however ; the only 
thing I was sure of was that I had been wrong all along 
in thinking that he was an " outsider." You see, it makes 
a lot of difference when you get talking quietly to a fellow, 
and I can tell you that those few minutes’ talk with Rankin 
had made me see a lot of things. 

"I'm sorry for Rankin," I said to myself. " He must 
have had a hard time. Why on earth didn’t he tell 
us ? " 

I fell asleep thinking about him, and when I awoke 
next morning who should blow in to see me but he. 

" Snorton," he said, " I thought you'd like to hear 
something." 

" What is it ? " I asked. 

" Read that," and he handed me a letter which was 
folded half-way down. " No need to read beyond that," 
he said. 

I read it, with wide-open eyes. 

My dear Peter, —You will be sorry to hear that your 
Uncle George has just died. The family solicitors have 
written to me to say that you and I are to go and see them 
on Monday next. 

“ Do you know what this means, Peter ? His son died 
a year ago, it seems, and it means that you are now Sir 
Peter Rankin, with a large income and acres on acres 
of land 1 . . . 

That's all I read. I handed the letter back to Rankin. 
I couldn't speak for quite a while, I was so mighty glad. 
Then I burst out: 

" Rankin, I’m—I’m that pleased I don’t know what to 
say." 

" Thanks 1 " he said, and we shook hands over the bed. 
" That's the finish of the story I was telling you last night. 

You see, when we left Canada mother 
sold the farm, and with the money, or 
rather the interest on it, and what she 
earned, she put me here, after she’d coached 
me up a bit. We never thought that—that 
this would happen." 

" I'm jolly glad it has," I said—not 
that I meant I was glad his uncle had 
died, but that he had got into the place 
that he deserved. ' 

" I shall have to go in for manicuring now," 
he said, laughing, as he looked at his hands. 
And I felt horribly ashamed of myself. 
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A CRUISE IN THB "CAROLINE THOMAS." 
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RACIOUS! What 
a storm ! Hear it 
rattle against the 
window? Are 

you awake, Hiram ? ” 

" Storm is it ? Why, the sky looks like fine weather,” 
said Hiram, rubbing his half-closed eyes. He threw open 
the casement and got a handful of sand thrown by Narbutt 
and an explanation of the storm. 

“ Whist 1 young gentlemen,” roared the welcome voice; 
“ fling on your clothes, never mind about waking up if 'tis 
too early, and be top o’ the hill in a brace o’ shakes, or say 
ten minutes, not one second later.” 

“ Why so particular to a second ? ” panted Jack, as, 
with coat unbuttoned and shoes unlaced, he reached the 
appointed place a few minutes later. 

“ Because Shanks’s pony is a particular friend o’ mine, 
and I don’t want to overwork him, so I’m awaiting for 
.... Whirroo l ” and he broke off his explanation to hail 
a smart mail-cart, a new importation now running through 
Solvach to St. Davids, as it was dashing past in the mist. 
The driver recognised Narbutt and pulled up short, the 
impatient horse pawing and throwing his head up, wonder¬ 
ing at this unusual delay. 

“ Now, hweer—” and he looked round for the other boy. 

“ Oh, Hiram,” replied Jack, for the absent one. ” He 
knows the way, and he’s going to sprint the four miles 
across the fields, and be there first after giving us a long 
start.” 

“ Well, he’ll have to move.” Then, turning to the 
postman, ” We’re not asking your permission, mind— 
which, legally speaking, you could’ny grant,” went on 
Narbutt with a knowing smile, “ but if this young gentleman 
squats above there and I balance here just to 4 trim the 
boat,’ as it wurr, an’ sits as good as goold, why, who’s the 
wiser ? ” 

Whilst speaking the two had ensconced themselves on 
the high dog-cart and off they spun. 

“Isn’t it a dense mist?” cried Jack. “Look! You 
can hardly see down these ravines 1 ” 

“ Oh, 'tis nauthin’ but heat; it will all disappear like 
frost in the sun. Whoa 1 Clumsy 1 ” 

The high-spirited horse had shied at a hare. 

“ Pussy will kape runnin' on ahead now like that—they 
most always does,” vouchsafed the driver, indicating 
with his whip the fleet-footed animal, as with ears set 
back she skimmed along just in front of the horse. 

And so she did, though it seemed to Jack there were 
plenty of chances of diving away on either hand ; it is 
their habit, it seems, to keep on in front when thus sur¬ 
prised, until their escape one side or the other is very 
certain. 

“ ’Tis drivin’ tandem in style we are, with the hare as 
leader. Good morning to you, ma’am; thank you for 
very little ” ; and Narbutt raised his hat as the hare dis¬ 


appeared through a wide gap facing a turn in the road. 
A derisive flick of her hind legs acknowledged Narbutt’s 
salute and she was gone. 

W’hist l Look hard all uv you and see if theer’s a 
magpie about 1 ” 

“ There’s one flying behind.” 

“ That’s no use. Look for another ! ” 

“ Why ? What for ?’’ 

“ Ah ! That's better, there it is ; I don’t like to put to 
sea after sighting but one : two are all right, but one magpie 
is bad luck. Yes, indeed.” 

You don’t believe all that superstitious rot about 
walking under ladders, spilling salt, and seeing the new 
moon sort of thing ? ” inquired Jack scornfully. 

Wall,” rejoined the driver, “to go under a ladder and 
get a paint-pot on your head is a bit unlucky.” 

And,” added Narbutt, “ to see the new moon through 
glass is bad. When there’s a new moon a man ought to 
be out attending to his lobster-pots and nets. If he sees 
the new moon through glass it argues that he’s ill and sights 
it through the bedroom window.” 

“ Or sees it through the bottom of a glass mug he’s a- 
drinking out of 1 ” chuckled the driver again. 

And so with good-natured chaff the time passed, the 
road slipped away beneath them, and they soon found 
themselves, after scrambling from their lofty perch, standing 
in the road, a good three of their four miles accomplished 
in, so to speak, “ no time.” 

“Top of the morning, Mr. Postman. We are obliged 
to you for the lift. Now, don’t you stop ; hurry off. I'm 
not wishful as anyone’s kept waiting for their letters. 
Maybe I’ll have a bit of fresh caught fish in at your mother’s 
cottage Sat’d’y morn, but don’t hould me to it.” 

“You’re welcome. Bore da ichi I ” (Welsh for “Good 
morning! ”) 

Narbutt now sighted Hiram descending the opposite 
hollow at break-neck speed. So he and Jack, with a well- 
assumed pretence of being hot and flustered, staggered 
along to the spot where the path intersected the road, as 
though they had gallantly toed and heeled it all the way. 

“ Well, that’s a slap in the eye for me, 1 guess,” admitted 
Hiram, who, poor fellow, knew nothing of the mail-cart. 
“ I could have bet anything on catching you up easy. I can 
do four miles in twenty-five minutes, you know. My word 1 
you must have ‘ laid down to it.’ ” 

“ Ah, ” replied Narbutt, winking at Jack. “ Once let us 
fall into stride, and we wants a lot of houlding. We’ll all 
walk on now at a decent steady pace, if you don’t mind.” 

Jack couldn’t bear to see Hiram so cast down at his 
running achievement, so told him about the mail-cart. 
Much relieved, Hiram fell into step and off they set. 

Their way soon plunged them through the brambles 
and ferns, making a short cut to an obscure track which 
led down the steep bank of as romantically delightful 
a valley as any boy could wish to ramble in. Birds of a 
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great many varieties were carolling ; the air was laden 
with the rich scent of wild flowers growing in almost 
tropical profusion and luxuriance. A fresh-water stream 
in the depths far below raced the travellers seaward, 
hidden mostly by dark clusters of thick-foliaged bushes, 
where the rich umber shadows were disturbed as a lurking 
trout leapt at the quickly passing fly. 

Here and there a kingfisher streaked a gleam of colour. 
Now a great heron rose and with heavy majestic flight 
swept down the valley, throwing a shadow on the opposite 
bank and disturbing the smaller birds chattering and 
swaying on the gorse tops. 

They crossed the stream where a few small tree-trunks had 
fallen or had been thrown together, making a rather pre¬ 
carious bridge, and not without difficulty mounted the 
other and steeper bank. It was hot. Nevertheless, 
lurking yet in the deeper valleys as if disposed to dispute 
the sovereignty of the solar monarch, the mists, like ghosts 
of the night, had not quite stolen away. A sudden cool 
breeze swept their faces. They had reached the summit 
and were meeting the refreshing air straight from the sea. 

Riding in the little harbour below was the coasting vessel. 
The harbour, now filled with sparkling water, presented 
an even more charming picture than when they last looked 
down and saw it nearly dry 
at low tide. It was just 
high water; a couple of 
fishermen were busy with 
the vessel’s cables, another 
was bawling final instruc¬ 
tions to Captain Lewis ; 
the ship was actually on 
the move, commencing 
slowly to swing out on 
the very first of the ebb. 

“ Oh, Narbutt 1 ” cried 
Jack, “w'e've missed her. 

Too late l ” 

“ Never l Let’s get a 
boat and row after her 
quickly 1 ” urged Hiram. 

" Bide a wee ; ” and 
Narbutt roared one of his 
echo-awakening greetings. 

Captain Lewis was un¬ 
perturbed ; he had not apparently looked up; and they 
heard his reply “ Dinghy, under kiln, outer quay, save 
leather, time’s up ! ” 

Narbutt comprehended though his companions did 
not. He sat back and slid, switchback fashion, down the bank, 
guiding himself with accuracy, in spite of his haphazard 
methods, towards a soft green lawn-like sward which spread 
below over a disused limekiln and afforded a safe " bring up.” 

They all arrived about the same time, Jack colliding 
with Hiram and rolling over full of laughter, which would 
have had a sudden ending had not Narbutt’s arm arrested 
him on the brink of the old limekiln, which was completely 
grown over and hidden with brambles. 

“ Thanks, Narbutt, much obliged 1 ” It sounded some¬ 
what inadequate, but was sufficient with hr nest companions 
who understood one another; profuseness in thanking 
would have been out of place. All the same it was a timely 
action of old Narbutt; they might easily have finished 
with broken necks. 

Putting his hand over the rocky edge, Narbutt untied 
from a rusty iron ring the end of a boat’s painter and 
hauled into sight the “ Caroline Thomas’s ” small dinghy, 
which the thoughtful captain had left, rightly surmising 
their arrival in _ this direction, thus saving, as he had 
intimated, time and shoe leather, though ” a bit wearin’,” 
according to Narbutt, ” of trouser seatin’s.” 

To scramble into the boat and give a few stout strokes 
with the oars was the next requirement, and one of quick 
accomplishment. 

” ’Ave got 1 ” This was the laconic Captain Lewis’s 
signification that he had got the painter which Hiram 
had flung aboard. 


The creaking of the booms and the gentle lift and fall 
as the “ Caroline Thomas ” felt the swell outside the rocks, 
the indescribable pleasure of being afloat while the wind 
pressed the vessel softly through the green billows, the 
rigging all taut and trim, like a violin with every string in 
tune, all contributed to a sense of perfect pleasure and 
content. 

A curl of smoke from the cabin chimney and a savoury 
smell of tea and bacon reminded the boys that they had 
not yet breakfasted. 

“ Now then, to wark ! Wipe you, Mr. Jack—wipe you 
these cups and saucers.” 

” Whatever with ? ” Jack looked round for a napkin. 

” With this piece of cotton waste.” 

” Whatever would you do without cotton waste ? ” 
said Hiram, who had some slight knowledge of “ going 
down to the sea in ships.” “You use it for every sort 
of cleaning process from teacups to riding lights.” 

“ True for you, it’s handy, and goes overboard when it’s 
dirty. Now, every one must have his fair share of work; 
the servant-maids, cooks, and butlers are all away at the 
present moment,” went on Narbutt, busy setting the 
morning’s meal. 

” Fling that mackerel-line O.B.” This was his general 

abbreviation for over¬ 
board. “ ’Tis baited, and 
a nice mackerel can be 
picked up outside here, 
and indade don’t say no 
if ’tis a gurnet. 

“ Fresh milk for this 
meal, canned, will be 
served up for the rest of 
this voyage I’m thinking. 
Bravo United States 1 A 
beauty l ” he exclaimed, 
as Hiram, meeting with 
instant success, dropped a 
mackerel on the deck. 

“ Don’t trouble further,” 
went on Narbutt; “ ’tis 
only a stray one you gets 
here time and again, and, 
having wind and tide, 
we’re moving, so as you’d 
pull the next one’s head off if you hooked him. I notice 
a look of surprise in this fish’s ‘ counting-house ’ 1 He 
didn’t reckon on being caught so bright and early.” And 
with deft fingers and sharp knife he had the fish opened, 
cleaned, and frizzling in the frying-pan, cooking in sea¬ 
water. If the reader has never tasted a fresh-caught fish 
cooked immediately in its native element he has something 
to live for. 

Words fail lamentably to describe that morning meal. 
Whether it was the salt air giving a fillip to their appetites, 
the early drive through the mists, or the delicious scent 
of the cooking mackerel we know not; suffice it to say 
that they fell, speaking figuratively, on the new-laid eggs, 
the crisp slices of home-cured bacon, and the delectable 
honey, as if they had just been relieved from a long siege 
and had had no food for weeks. 

Sea-water was boiled to wash up in. One is always 
saving and careful of fresh water when afloat. Sailors 
never waste fresh water. If you have ever been long at 
sea without water to drink you will know how precious a 
thing it is. There is an old sailor of our acquaintance 
who once suffered terribly in this way, when afloat on the 
ocean in an open boat ; and now, so strong is the memory 
of that awful time, he never thinks of putting off in a small 
boat from shore without a bottle of fresh water stowed 
in the locker. 

When everything was tucked away, tidy and ship-shape, 
a few songs were indulged in. Singing is a second nature 
with Welsh folk; if you start a glee, marching along the road, 
the ploughboy drops his work to join in. Narbutt and 
the boys had many of these musical interludes, and when 
they came to “ Land of my Fathers ” even the grim Lewis 
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rumbled in with a few bass notes. After the conclusion of 
the concert, which deserved a better audience than the 
flock of following seagulls, the boys began to pry around, 
picking up bits of information on things in general and 
navigation in particular. 

As for Captain Lewis, no one could accuse him of being 
talkative; still, he was far from being grumpy. He 
imparted a few hints on steering to Jack, though perhaps 
a little more explanatory matter would have helped the 
student. 

“ Course is SSW., heading a little westerly, cos* o* 
tide/’ 

“ But how would you know her course if you were 
right out of sight of land ? ” 

" By compass.” 

” Where’s the compass ? Can you see it now ? ” 

” No, can’t. You be standing 
over it. ” 

Jack gave a hasty jump and 
realised that that brass, egg-cup-look- 
ing arrangement, fitting on the deck, 
was the binnacle holding the compass. 

He noticed how the face, or dial, 
was hung floating free to veer round 
according to the movements of the 
helm and vessel. 

“ What really is Port and Star¬ 
board ? ” 

“ Catch hold. Now port your helm 
thus,” and he passed the tiller well 
down on Jack’s left hand. Jack 
facing the bows. 

“ There, see : port your helm, she 
goes to starboard ; put your helm 
over, her goes to port.” 

” Suppose you are meeting another 
boat, do you keep to the right ? ” 

“ Depends. If running free, keep 
out of the way of anyone close- 
hauled.” 

“ Oh ! ” Jack scarcely grasped it. 

” Both running free, and I get wind on the port, I 
keep out of the way of the other. At night, anyway, 
with steamships meeting : 

When both sidelights you see ahead, 

Port your helm and show your Red: 

or when passing : 

Green to Green, or Red to Red, 

Perfect safety—go ahead.” 

And old Lewis gave the inquisitive Jack some other 
useful little rhymes and maxims used by seamen. 

Captain Lewis had brought his gun, and the boys were 
permitted a shot or two at a bottle thrown in the sea. The 
worthy old ornithologist would not permit the wanton 
destruction of the seagulls, even if the boys had felt inclined 
to display their skill on these living targets. 

Some excitement was caused by the spectacle of a rock- 
dove endeavouring to escape from a hawk. The kestrel 
had chased it out to sea and was just about to pjounce upon 
its frightened prey when a shot from old Lewis ended its 
predatory career. 

Suddenly, before their very eyes, a great gull swooped 
down and drove its beak through the poor dove. The 
other barrel flashed, accounting for the murderous old bird, 
and soon they had all three actors in the little tragedy on 
board. 

The dove was so badly injured by the savage beak of the 
gull that they killed it at once out of pity. The gull was 
useless, except the feathers for pipe cleaning, but the 
kestrel was a grand specimen for the captain’s growing 
collection. 

About midday they approached Racks’ Sound, an inter¬ 
esting channel between the two islands and the mainland, 
with rapid tides and sunken rocks, very dangerous to those 


unacquainted with its moods and tenses. The wind 
had been favourable all day, and Jack, to his inexpressible 
delight, was in charge of the helm. He was holding her 
well to her course when quite unexpectedly and despite 
all his efforts with the tiller she swung away off her course. 
The wind had veered to the southward several points, 
and the little craft became for the moment practically 
unmanageable. 

” Mind your helm 1 ” cried the captain. ” Haul in 
your sheets I Luff, luff—no good—it can’t be done. We 
cannot manage the channel l ” 

" What did I do ? I’m sorry.” 

The captain smiled at Jack’s long-drawn face. 

” Not your fault. Change of wind. Ought to have seen 
pennant. Common thing in this here sound ; land wind 
blows about the point often just contrariwise to the breeze 
in the bay. If we’d been an hour 
sooner we’d have pushed her 

through with ebb tide; now-” 

and Captain Lewis flung his glance 
above. 

” What shall we do ? We are not 
going home again ? ” The boys were 
awfully anxious. 

” No, no, but we shall have to go 
outside the islands and get a wide 
‘ offing.’ ” 

“ Hooray 1 That means a longer 
voyage.” 

‘‘.Umph 1 And a little more sea, 
I’m’thinking.” 

The wind had freshened now, and 
some of the waves began to look like 
the real thing. The boat lay well 
over, lifting her nose and shaking 
the spray off, to come down again 
and bury it with a good old thump. 
One or two of the heavy seas came 
aboard, swilling along the deck and 
rushing out through the scuppers, 
(The lee-scuppers, to be accurate, 
because the lee side is the weather side—lowest.) Narbutt 
and Lewis conferred together, casting their eyes aloft. 

” Nothin’; dirty for a bit, then wind for us when tide 
makes,” was Lewis’s verdict. 

” Out skins 1 ” came Narbutt's order. Straddling about 
the deck accoutred in the genuine oil-skins heightened 
the lads’ enjoyment. No butterfly sailors they. 

One or two tacks were necessary to clear the outer 
rocks, and Narbutt kept them employed: Hiram to 
look after the forward tackle, let loose the lee-runners, 
and haul in the others, leaving the loose ropes neatly coiled 
and ready for the next manoeuvre. Not so very easy 
a task this ; he had to loosen at the word of command and 
not a moment before, and haul in also. Once he hauled 
in before the order was given, the vessel hung and would not 
come over. After that he was more careful. Everything on 
deck had to be made fast, for the wind was still freshening; 
anything loose would blow overboard. 

The two islands, Skomer and Skokholm, were almost out 
of sight, and they were laying for a long reach to St. Mary’s 
Head, just outside of Lilford Haven. The wind was in 
their favour now, and the sea was less rough. To speak 
candidly, the boys had been a “ leetle bit ” nervous; 
they had encountered a few thumping seas in their last 
reach, good green water along the gunwale. However, 
that was all over; the mainland was rapidly drawing near. 
There were several other vessels about now, fishing trawlers 
and such, all running for Lilford Haven. 

They rounded St. Mary’s Point in company with quite 
a little fleet; some of the craft had evidently seen weather 
right out to sea by their tumbled and rough appearance. 

One of the boats came nearer and dipped its pennant 
in fun, recognising Narbutt, who gravely saluted with 
dignity. Then he shouted, ” Skipper Rees, we want a 
dish ‘ clouth ’ to wipe our cups with; 'ave you no use 
for vour jib ? ” 


r~ 




H tCbouflbt for tbe 
flbontb. 
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ift me higher, O my Saviour, 
As I journey on my way. 
Help me over life’s deep pit- 
falls. 

Draw me nearer day by day. 


Lift me from unworthy self-hood, 
Let me set my will aside 
While I measure Thy forbearance. 
While I count Thy mercies wide. 

Every burden, every trial, 

Every sorrow I may feel. 

Every act of lowly service— 

May they lift me higher still! 

M. C. Oliver. 
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Mr. Rees had neglected to overhaul his jib sheets, the sail 
was not 44 drawing ” at the moment—a little technical 
dig of Narbutt’s. Rees’s lad saw the drift of the remaik 
almost before Narbutt had finished speaking, and the 
sail filled sharply as he trimmed the lines. 

44 For the dirty cups and glasses you ’as aboard most 
generally, my mainsail ’ud be too small, let alone the 
jib 1 " cried the skipper. 

44 We want to clane our platters, not dirty ’em,” was 
our boat's retort. 

44 And not before needed," came the quick answer. 

“ Well, we’ll tell ’em you’re cornin’ on to-night or to¬ 
morrow mom,” as a clever shift into a breeze gave the 
44 Caroline Thomas " a momentary advantage. 

44 Tell who ? " innocently inquired Rees, as he began to 
overhaul them. 44 Tell who ? We’re bound for Lilford." 
Of course he was perfectly aware they were all making 
the same port, but his movements had compelled them to 
44 lull." 44 Are you bound for Queenstown ? " 


44 We’re wishful not to come along the quay till the 
dirt and lumber of the ould fish boats is claned away, and 
perhaps some of the skippers has made themselves 
presentable." 

44 We’ll have the quay painted red and white, all the 
bunting out, and the town band playing, time you 4 make,’ 
Narbutt. Nos y dachy." 

All this cut-and-thrust was solemnly listened to by 
Captain Lewis in stolid silence, as if far above such trifling, 
though, when a thrust went home, a twinge shot through his 
features like neuralgia, possibly suppressed amusement. 

Lilford Haven at last. The boys were not sorry to 
stretch their legs ashore, and Narbutt suggested they 
should wander about and examine the place for themselves, 
get some supper somewhere, and be aboard again before 
dark. 

Attired in their old blue jerseys, with no caps and with 
nothing on their feet, so as to keep up the character of 
real sailor lads, they started gaily up the town. 



The “Caroline Thomas” Glee Party. 

Rees’s last tack had somewhat out-manoeuvred the Their adventures in Lilford will have to come into the 
slower 4 4 Caroline Thomas." Narbutt instantly grasped that next chapter; they have an important bearing on our 
fact and turned the conversation accordingly. story. 


CHAPTER IV. 

AN ADVENTURE AT LILFORD HAVEN. 


R UDDY-faced, grizzly-bearded men, clothes and 
features weather-beaten, were hoisting, pushing 
and shoving. Females in brightly-tinted petti¬ 
coats and shawls, joining in with high-pitched 
voices, increased the general harmonious din. The Welsh 
are noted all the world over for musical voices. 

The youngsters of the locality were screaming with glee 
as they discovered crabs, screaming with pain too as they 
discovered that crabs had claws. Knee-deep, the fish lay 
twisting and flapping where a trawler had shot out her 
cargo : flat fish, round fish, congers, plaice, soles, skate, 
mullet, and queer-shaped specimens difficult to name. All 
this was the result of several hard nights of labour, fishing 


away out on the distant banks of the Irish Sea and even 
in some of the northern shallows of the great Atlantic. 

Squeaking of winches, rattling of chains, as anchors 
dropped, greetings sung out to fresh arrivals, all added 
to the excitement. 

Lurching along with a well-acted semblance of a sea roll, 
Hiram led the way up to the town. 

44 Wonder what sailors do first when they come ashore ? " 
he asked. 

44 Generally go and pawn something, a parrot or a 
wooden idol from the Fiji Islands, I fancy l " 

44 Well, we haven’t either to pawn, but I think we might 
go in here and grub ; looks and smells rather sailor-like." 
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They had paused outside an old-fashioned-looking 
refreshment room. Forthwith the boys pushed open the 
door and stumbled into the interior. Their eyes, when 
accustomed to the gloom, made out a low-ceilinged room ; 
a bagatelle board stood on one end in a comer ; and a 
circular disc of cork designed for the reception of the 
hurled dart hung on the wall close by. To judge by the 
wide-spread dents and holes on the walls, some poor shooting 
practice had lately been indulged in. On the bench lay 
a cribbage board, about a foot in length, the markers being 
made of barrel plugs. It was just the sort of thing, evi¬ 
dently, for the huge rough seagoing engineering hands who 
probably composed the bulk of the customers. 

There was the inevitable model of'a three-masted vessel 
in a broken glass case, one of the masts upright, the other 
two “ going by the board,” to speak nautically. An almanac 
with a picture represented a sailor in 
a quite remarkably bright blue costume 
and a scarlet bundle on a stick over 
his shoulder. He was returning to the 
bosom of his family on Christmas morn¬ 
ing, as was denoted by a snow-clad 
church steeple in violent perspective, 
and a robin redbreast with lurid 
colouring. 

1 he cordiality of the wanderer’s 
welcome was to be felt more than was 
actually expressed, the face of his (pre¬ 
sumably) betrothed young lady being 
adorned by side whiskers and a pipe, 
and the venerable countenance of his 
aged mother being obscured by a tall 
chimney-pot hat. All these additions, 
as an art catalogue might say, were by 
“ a later hand.” These completed, 
with a couple of benches and a form 
or two, the " appointments ” of the 
apartment. But the place was not 
empty. There was an occupant whom, 
as we shall have to meet him again, 
we may as well describe. 

Lolling across one of the forms, en¬ 
gaged in the sportsmanlike pursuit of 
catching flies, and dropping them into 
a dirty tumbler in order to suffocate 
them by puffs of tobacco smoke from 
an unusually foul pipe, was an in¬ 
dividual of the male sex. 

Now, a rubicund complexion is an 
admirable attribute under most con¬ 
ditions ; but when all the rubicundness 
is concentrated round and upon the 
nose, and the cheeks left sallow and 
doughy, with pimples at irregular in¬ 
tervals breaking up the surface, the 
effect is not altogether pleasing. When 
you add to this a lower under lip which, when not 
protruding, is drooping, and a furtive shifty eye about 
the same tint as a boiled winkle-shell—the tout-ensemble 
is almost objectionable. 

The boys were about to withdraw when a cracked wheed¬ 
ling voice from an inner appartment arrested their retreat. 

” Come in, dearies ; I’ve everything you want. Come in 
and sit down.” 

The voice proceeded from a woman very much past the 
first blush of youth, one who cultivated no strait-laced 
notions as to dress, nor indeed did she carry cleanliness 
to any absurd length. 

She hobbled forward and closed the door behind them, 
whisked her apron over a form, disturbing but by no means 
removing the dust therefrom, and again requested them to 
be seated. 

The boys looked at the old dame, dissembling their 
disgust. If her apron had been originally a dark one, it had 
not kept its colour at all well ; if, on the other hand, it was 
a white one, it had failed in a still more marked degree. 

” What can I get you, dearies ? ”i 



The presiding genius of the ?l Home 
from Home.” 


" Well, what can we have, mother ? M Hiram was 
keeping up the character of a mariner ashore. 

” Anything you like ; only to name it.” 

She grinned graciously, her eyes meanwhile examining 
them closely. " Pricing us up to a dollar,” said Hiram 
sotto voce. 

” Well, let’s have some cold beef and ham, pickles, butter, 
cheese and ginger-beer.” 

" Certainly, young gentlemen,” and she shuffled off into 
the next room. 

” There’s nothing I enjoy more than a piece of cold 
beef,” began Jack. 

“ There l and I haven’t any beef, the last has gone 
to-day,” came the voice from the next apartment. 

" Oh well, bring the ham then. I’m not sure that I 
don’t prefer ham ; a nice slice, not too lean.” Jack was 
warming to his subject when again 
interrupted. 

” Well 1 well l indeed, an’ there’s not 
a scrap of ham 1 ” 

” Oh well, we are roughing it after 
all ; bring on the fiery untamed bread 
and pickles and cheese.” The boys 
were not to be cast down by trifles. 

” Coming, dearie.” 

And they had a plate of cheese— 
soapy cheese rather, not much sentiment 
about it, as Hiram observed—and some 
biscuits. 

” Biscuits of different vintages,” 
murmured Hiram. “ This is a rare old 
1875 biscuit; this is 1880 —a very poor 
year ; no body in it, except, perhaps, 
a weevil’s.” 

The pickles and the butter the dear 
old soul conveniently forgot. 

“ Anything you like, dearies, only 
to name it,” whispered Hiram 
ironically. 

The lout in the corner watched the 
proceedings with a leer ; every time 
the old crone spoke, he gave a grin and 
tossed his head sideways in her direction. 

” Ain’t she a corf-drop ? ” he 
ventured at last, and shifted his seat 
a little nearer. 

” Now, if the young gents is a-going 
to ask you to play cards with them 
now they've had their supper, shift 
yourself while I tidy up a bit; ” and 
again she of the apron fluttered about 
among the forms and tables. 

” Was you a-going to ask me ? ” 
innocently inquired the pimply one. 

" We was not.” Hiram was most 
decided about that. 

The sweet-featured youth scowled ; he was shuffling 
a greasy pack of cards. 

" Ah, well; I dunno as I care to play with strangers. 
You’ll pardon me, gents ; you know what I mean ; yer 
might meet with some one as 'ud cheat.” 

" Who said cheating ? ” started the old crone again. 
” There’s never any cheating in my house. Oh deary, 
deary me, no l ” 

” It doesn’t matter whether there is or no,” said Hiram ; 
“ we never play.” 

” Here, mother 1 ” he went on. ” What do I owe 
you ? I’ve only got a sovereign; you must give me 
change.” 

Her eyes gleamed as she clutched the coin. So did those 
winkle orbs of the card-shuffler. 

“Not play 1 What, not even a game of ' penny nap * ? *' 
he urged. 

“ Not even a quiet game of penny nap. We are not 
stopping ; as soon as I get my change we are off.” 

” Oh 1 ” with a sneer. ” I suppose you play draughts, 
and noughts and crosses, like good little Sunday-school 
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boys ? ” and he retired to his fly-catching, having failed 
in his flat-catching. 

" There’s your change, dearie,” said our ” motherly ” 
hostess. 44 Tuppence.” 

“ Here, my good woman, what’s this ? ” 

" That’s * tuppence,’ that is ; two pennies ” ; and she 
retreated to her inner lair. 

“ But I gave you a sovereign; you remember I asked 
for change ” 

" Oh no, dearie, I never make mistakes, never. How 
much is bread and cheese and ginger beer, Mr. Sluker ? ” 

“ Tenpence,” answered the other. ” He give yer a shilling ; 
I see ’im. He’s a tryin’ to do yer.” 

44 Now look here, you two,” said Hiram quietly ; he 
had got rather pale, but there was a firmness about his 
mouth. ” I gave you a sovereign, you know it, and you 
know it,” turning to the pimply one just referred to as Mr. 
Sluker. 44 Now, don’t let there be any mistake ; under¬ 
stand me, I’m going to have nineteen shillings back 1 ” 

4 Don’t you go a-talkin’ like that in my house l My 
house indeed, and not a word ever said against it—not a 
true word, that is. * Don’t you dare 1 You be off, both of 
you 1 ” 

44 I go when I receive nineteen shillings and I don’t 

GO BEFORE.” 

44 I’ll give'im his change,” said the bully, clubbing up his 
great fists and rushing at Hiram. 

He was bigger and more powerful than the American 
lad, and the suddenness of his cowardly blow caused Jack 
to start up to his chum’s assistance ; in doing this he 
tripped Mr. Sluker, who fell against Hiram’s projecting 
elbow and caressed it as it were with his nose, his fists 
shooting past harmlessly. Blind with fury, he turned and 
charged like a bull. More than a match for his young 
opponent ordinarily, the difference in strength did not 
count so much now he was enraged, and the cool young 
American was carefully holding his own against the infuri¬ 
ated lubber. Hiram certainly got a body punch and a pretty 


violent one, but not before he had administered 
a smart postman's double knock at the pimply 
countenance. 

"Don't make a noise, young gentlemen 1 ” 
was their charming hostess’s continual sup¬ 
plication, in a hoarse whisper. 44 Enjoy your¬ 
selves if you like, but don’t make a noise 1 ” 
Getting more master of himself, the lumber¬ 
ing brute was now more dangerous. Knowing 
that Hiram would never forgive him for 
interfering so long as the odds were one and 
one, poor Jack with difficulty restrained him¬ 
self from rushing to his chum's assistance. 
And indeed the last few minutes had gone 
against Hiram. One eye was swelling up and 
the heavy body blows were weakening him. 

He had given way step by step and was at 
the moment with his back against the door, 
when the bully made a terrific rush and 
hurled himself on his opponent. Jack could 
stand it no longer; throwing all heed to the 
winds, he was about to spring on the ruffian 
when the door burst open and the two com¬ 
batants fell outside into the arms of Narbutt. 

44 Sorry to interfere with legitimate amuse¬ 
ment, but I move for an inquiry, and I'll 
trouble you to move too, Mr. Roy Sluker,” 
giving the flushed and gasping lout a push 
with his boot. 

44 Good evening to you, Mr. Narbutt,” said the 
old woman ; 44 I am pleased to see you.” She 
did not look it, however. 44 'Tis a long time 
since you visited the 4 Sailors’ ’Ome from 
’Ome.’ ” 

44 Yes, mother, 'an it would a been a longer 
time before I had; but hearing sounds, not 
exactly of sweet harmony, from the outside o’ 
your door I made so bould as to turn the 
handle. I’m not sorry I did. Now, what 
'ave you been adoin,' Mr. Hiram, to this poor weak little 
fellow ? ” And he threw the hulking Sluker on to a form 
just handy. 

A history of the events which led up to the fight was 
quickly narrated. The part concerning the sovereign 
interested Narbutt immensely. The old woman, who kept 
bobbing and trying to look pleasant at Narbutt whenever 
their gaze met, was engaged in putting the room somewhat 
to rights after the conflict. She was stooping down behind 
them watching Narbutt to pick up the fallen bagatelle table 
when he made a sudden turn, almost capsizing her, and 
with his cheery 44 Here, mother, let’s lend a hand,” he 
picked her up and the table too, detaching something 
undetected from her waistbelt at the same moment. 

44 Where's my bag ? ” all at once she shrieked instinc¬ 
tively, turning to Mr. Roy Sluker. 44 You villain; give 
me my purse, you thief 1 ” 

Mr. Sluker, open-mouthed, and this time certainly 
innocent, was too startled to reply. 

44 How much is in it, mauther ? ” said Narbutt. 

44 Oh l only a shilling or two and a sover-” She 

hesitated ; that would have betrayed her. 

44 A sovereign, a golden sovereign, mauther ? ” said 
Narbutt with a broad smile. 44 Is there so much money 
in all the 4 warld ' ? ” 

44 It’s a sovereign as my good son gave me years ago, 
afore he went to sea.” 

44 Don’t you distress yourself now,” went on Narbutt 
commiseratingly. 44 We’ll find it, never fear. Good sakes 
alive—what’s this ? ” And he produced the bag he had 
snatched from her waistbelt, at the same time artfully 
pressing it open, so that the contents rolled on the floor. 44 Is 
this it ? ” with disarming candour. 44 No, it can't be the 
right sovereign anyway, ’cause it’s dated 1910 , and your son 
went to sea in 1890 . Perhaps it’s Mr. Hiram’s here.” 
And he handed it back to its original owner. 44 And now, 
look you here, mauther,” he continued sternly. 44 1 reports 
on no one if I’m not driven to it. But both you and Sluker 
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here knows me. I tumbled at once to your little game 
about the change. Mr. Hiram here was wTong in putting 
temptation in your way : he didn’t know you or he’d 
never have come anigh the place. Think yourself lucky 
this doesn’t go no farther, or the 4 Sailors’ Home from 
Home ’ 'ull be up for sale.” 

The old crone kept whimpering and rocking herself 
to and fro, elbows on knees, doubled up. 44 All a mistake ; 
one gets so flustered,” she whimpered. 

As for Mr. Sluker, he said it wasn’t his fault: 44 She,” 
and he jerked his head in her direction, ” had put ’im up 
to it.” 

Leaving the two to their “friendly” altercation, our 
party stepped out into the pure air, glad to get away and 
forget their unpleasant experiences. 

They called on a friend of Narbutt’s ; he seemed to have 
friends everywhere they happened to be, and they were 
always delighted to welcome him or any friend of his. 
They had a good wash, which they needed, and when 
it was suggested that they should go back on board and 
set sail immediately they were more than pleased. 

As they descended the steep street leading to the quay, 
they caught the gaze of Roy Sluker following them with 
anything but a friendly expression. They had evidently 
no w'ell-wisher in that young gentleman. 

They were soon aboard the “ Caroline Thomas ” and 
picking their way out among the numerous fishing craft. 
A little farther down the coast a tidal river flowed inland, 
up which it was their intention to run on the flood, 
discharge their cargo, and drop down again on the ebb if 
possible. 

Fully recovered from their little contretemps ashore, 
though Hiram’s face was still a little swollen, our young 
friends were immensely interested in picking up their course, 
studying the chart, and looking out for the guiding 
buoys. 

“ Red-chequered buoy to starboard, and black buoy to 
port, is the general rule,” they were informed by Captain 
Lewis. 

Jack studied the matter for a moment; then, “ This is 
the port side, isn't it ? ” indicating the left-hand quarter. 

” It is.” 

“ Well, you’ve a chequered buoy passing your—er— 
port quarter.” 

“ True.” 

“ But you said ‘ Chequered buoy to starboard ? ’ ” 

” I did. General rule, entering a port—we be leaving a 
port, leaving Lilford Port, reverse order.” 

“ Oh 1 And what do those letters mean printed against 
the buoys ? ” demanded Hiram, stretching the chart. 

“ S. and C. ? — Staff and 
cage. 

“S.D. ?—Staff and diamond. 

“ S.B.H.S. ? — Spherical buoy, 
horizontal stripes. C.B. ?—Conical 
buoy. 

“ D. B. f B. B., W. B. ?—Drum 
buoy. Bell buoy. Wreck buoy. 

“ And it has happened as seagulls 
squatting on a black buoy make it 
look like black and white chequered, 
so you want to keep your eyes 
skinned.” 

“ And these yellow spots with 
red dots ? ” 

“ Them are lights. F.—fixed. 

FI.—flashing. Rev.—revolving, and 
so on.” 

“ What happens if you go the 
wrong side of the buoy ? ” 

“ Nothing, perhaps, when plenty 
of water ; something very like ebb¬ 
tide, strike bottom, wind and sea 
get up bad, Davy Jones’s locker. 

O' course, on a smallish vessel and 


tide a-flooding, you’d likely soon be afloat again, but the 
right side o’ the buoy is best side.” 

“ Is that the mouth of. the river ? ” 

“ It is.” 

“ We are steering almost away from it.” 

“ We’ve to get round that bell and gas buoy afore we 
‘ lay up ’ for the mouth ; there’s a nasty reef o’ rocks 
across here.” 

And so, gleaning a bit of information here and there, 
the time passed quickly, too quickly for the boys. They 
rounded the buoy and ran sluicing up the river on the flood, 
and an hour or so later had dropped anchor against a 
wooden pier which projected half across the river. As 
the tide ran out a good way, it was explained, the pier, 
to be of any use, had to run out considerably too. 

It did not take long to discharge their small cargo and 
take aboard another which was all in readiness for them. 

“ Now, would you like for to moor here and sleep on an 
even keel, or shall we take advantage of to-night’s ebb 
tide and fair wind and spend the night at sea 4 Homeward 
Bound ’ ? ” We leave it to you gentlemen, don’t we. 
Captain Lewis ? ” And Narbutt fastened down the hatches 
and gave a flourish round the deck with the swab. 

44 Oh, at sea 1 ” cried the lads in unison. 

44 The anchor’s weighed,” sang Narbutt; “at least, with 
kind assistance it soon will be. Heave ho, all hands 1 ” 

They moved gracefully and steadily down the river; 
rocks and trees, first slowly, then gradually gathering 
more speed, were slipping by. Here and there a light 
blinked from some farm or little ferry-house. They gave 
an evening performance of their vocal attainments, and 
several crews passing in their boats joined in harmoniously 
from time to time. 

Now and then a flock of ducks or Solent geese flew 
past ; a dog ashore barked ; laughing voices rose from 
thickly-packed ferry-boats ; farmers with their wives and 
daughters were crossing to their homes after a day in the 
neighbouring market town. 

The masterly way the ferryman took advantage of the 
tide run, giving a few deft strokes here and there, the broad- 
beamed boat swinging round without effort and bringing 
herself alongside the ferry steps seemingly of her own 
accord, pleased Jack, who could never study too much in 
the way of boats and boatcraft. 

44 It’s all peaceful and lovely. Oh 1 Oh ! Oh l ” and 
Hiram yawned widely. 44 What about turning in ? ” 

“ Right you are : State saloon aft.” 

44 But first,” shouted Narbutt, “ we must hang out the 
lights. Hand ’em out to me if you please ? They are 
in the cockpit. Right; that’s the red one, that’s the 
white one; 'tis trim them I did 
this morning. Always see that 
your lamps are cleaned and 
trimmed; never leave it till 
nighttime.” 

44 Suppose you must light up. 
Ah 1 Oh l Ah 1 ” and Hiram, 
leaning lazily against the mast, 
yawned still wider. 

‘ ‘ Heavy penalty, besides the risk 
of being cut in half. Now,” con¬ 
tinued Narbutt, 44 there's nothing 
more ; turn you both in, wrap your¬ 
selves up warm ; there’s going to be 
a heavy dew.” 

Tired out with their long day, they 
dropped to sleep almost before they 
could get into their respective bunks. 
And soon the swish and ripple of 
the waves sweeping along the vessel’s 
side, and the occasional creak of 
the helm as the watchful Captain 
Lewis gave it a push with his 
elbow, were the only sounds to 
break the stillness. 



(To be continued.) 
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War Pigeons. 

All about the Wonderful “Mile-a- 



Minute Feathered Marconigram.” 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 



F OR years past, all boys in Germany who own carrier 
pigeons have been required to register their pets 
with the police. These pigeons, the German War 
authorities can take possession of at any time, 
and the owner is bound to admit authorised persons to his 
pigeon-loft to receive such messages as the pigeons may 
bring back, or, if trusted, he may be required to take the 
messages to headquarters as the pigeons come in. It 
was estimated that at the beginning of the war, Germany 
had nearly a quarter of a million trained carrier pigeons, 
and these birds may not be shot, sold, or sent out of the 
country. Many thousands of pounds annually Germany 
has spent upon her war pigeons. Her lost colonies were 
found to be adequately supplied with lofts of these re¬ 
markable birds, and numbers of them are carried upon her 
warships. Some of the German submarines operating in 
the North Sea and the Baltic have cages of four or six 
carrier pigeons ready, if need be, to take home news of feats 
achieved or help required. 

Russia was the first country to employ pigeons as military 
messengers, and it was during the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870 that our Northern Ally inaugurated official pigeon¬ 
lofts. Owing to the fact that pigeons of the dragoon, 
horseman, and other not quite suitable varieties, were 
adopted, the experiment was not a success. Afterwards 
the proper homing pigeon was 
substituted for the original 
stock, and to-day the Russian 
war-pigeon service is a fine 
one—Petrograd has extensive 
military and naval lofts. 

It was the siege of Paris, in 
the campaign above men¬ 
tioned, that determined in the 
eyes of the world the value of 
the carrier pigeon in war time. 

When all communications with 
the beleaguered city were cut, 
balloons were sent up carrying 
numbers of pigeons, which 
later found their way over the 
heads of the foe to their homes 
again. So news came in from 
outlying parts. Each pigeon- 
post letter was limited to 
twenty words. The birds had, 
of course, to run great risks in flying, and many of them 
were brought down while doing their duty. Picked shots 
armed with sporting-rifles were posted in tall trees, on 
church steeples, and so forth; and at one period a pound a 
bird special reward was paid for each carrier pigeon shot 
or captured. At the present time France possesses more 
war pigeons than any other country, and makes very great 
use of them—a benefit to her fighting forces that is largely 
due to the French National Columbarian Society. 

During the Russo-Japanese war that Society made a 
vigorous effort to turn the campaign to account as a 
practical test of the military value of carrier pigeons. A 
flock of 150 young birds, selected from the best stock in 
France, was sent out to establish pigeon cotes at Port 
Arthur and other strategic centres on the Russian side 
exclusively, for use as dispatch carriers. Taken altogether, 
the experiment was a satisfactory one, though when Port 
Arthur fell, these trained pigeons passed into the hands 
of the Japanese, who, needless to say, have still further 
perfected the war-pigeon system. The Japanese are very 


fond of pigeons, and Japanese boys, practical as well as 
animal-loving, are keenly interested in the attractive 
work of training homers. In order that her war pigeons 
may be adequately trained France utilises them during 
peace time for certain departments of her postal service 
on the frontier, the birds being sent at short and regular 
intervals to border towns and fortresses and thence making 
their way back to headquarters with messages. Every 
pigeon is borne on the books of the French War Office, 
and every flight that it makes is duly recorded as 
to direction, distance, and time taken on the journey. 

Gallant little Belgium may be said to be, or to have 
been, the home of carrier-pigeon flying. There pigeon 

flying attained the nature of 
being positively a national 
sport, and before the War 
there were thousands of 
pigeon-flying societies. Some¬ 
times when a big flight was 
about to take place, entire 
special trains were filled with 
the baskets of pigeons being 
sent to distant points for 
liberation. King Albert has 
been an enthusiastic patron 
of the useful sport, and his 
youthful son and heir to the 
throne owns homing pigeons. 
Belgian homing pigeons of 
the kind known as Antwerps 
are the best homers of any— 
no other variety of pigeon can 
compete with them for re¬ 
liable voyaging and ability to 
swiftly cover long distances. 
B.st-class trained Antwerps 
sell for big sums. 

Many years ago England 
used carrier pigeons for bearing 
messages for the Customs 
authorities. It was not, how¬ 
ever, until the middle 'eighties 
that our Navy took to 
keeping pigeons for war 
purposes, when lofts were es¬ 
tablished at Portsmouth, 
Dartmouth, and Sheerness. The advent of wireless tele¬ 
graphy for a time rather discounted the value of pigeons 
as dispatch-carriers. But present-day events have proved 
that in certain circumstances the carrier pigeon is in¬ 
valuable, and naval and military pigeon flying has 
accordingly received a powerful impetus. Carrier pigeons 
served Britain well during the Boer War, so much so that 
a pigeon-loft was thereafter established at Aldershot, 
with expert fanciers in attendance to train the birds, 
and there officers passed through a regular course of 
instruction in the care and management of homers. It 
is interesting to note that in private life not a few naval 
and military officers keep carrier pigeons as pets—thus, 
as it were, combining amusement and instruction. 

Since the beginning of the War all carrier pigeons belong¬ 
ing to aliens in this country have been either liberated or 
killed. No one, even be he an Englishman or English boy, 
may keep carrier pigeons without the permission of the 
police. The War Office regulation as to the keeping, 
selling, exhibiting, and conveying of carrier pigeons 13 





A Guard against the Bird of Prey. 

Our photo shows a carrier pigeon with a novel apparatus attached to its 
body. This little instrument, which in no way interferes with the bird’s 
flight, produces a shrill whistle as the bird flies and thus protects it from 
the attacks of any birds of prey it may meet on its journey. 
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perhaps sufficiently interesting—and, maybe, important— to 
boys to be here reproduced. 

KEEPERS of “ Carrier and Homing Pigeons of all de¬ 
scriptions ” must now obtain a permit from their 
local Police to keep such birds. Keepers of other 
varieties are not required to do so. 

PIGEONS may be kept in open lofts and given their 
Liberty—if the necessary permit has been obtained 
from the Police for the varieties requiring such permits. 
But no Figeon may be liberated away from its own loft. 

BUYERS or those receiving Pigeons by rail must obtain 
a special label from their local police, who will supply 
the same free of charge upon being satisfied that the 
applicants have permits to keep the variety concerned 
or that no permit is required to keep such variety. 

THIS label buyers or those receiving Pigeons must forward 
to the sellers, who will have to use it in sending birds 
on the railways. 

SELLERS or those sending Pigeons by rail—other than 
those sent to shows—need not get the labels sent to them 
by the buyers, or those receiving the birds, initialled 
by their local Police, as is the case with show labels. 

HOLDERS of shows will have to obtain special show 
labels—issued free of charge—from their local Police. 
Exhibitors on receipt of these labels from the secretaries 


must have them initialled at their local Police Station. 
Entries will have to close earlier than formerly to 
give the Police sufficient time to supply the labels, 
and exhibitors time to get them initialled. 

NO other label than those supplied by the Police will be 
accepted by the railway companies. No Pigeons 
, of any variety may be sent by rail unless one of the 

certified Police labels has been obtained and is attached 
to the basket. 

FANCY Pigeons—other than ” Carriers and Homing 
Pigeons of all descriptions ”—may be sent by road, 
carried, or transferred—except by rail—without a 
Police label being required. “ Carriers and Homing 
Pigeons of all descriptions ” require such labels how¬ 
ever they are sent, carried, or transferred. 

Under the Defence of the Realm Act, the penalty for 
keeping pigeons without a permit is £100 fine or six months' 
imprisonment. Any person carrying a live pigeon in the 
public streets without a permit is liable to immediate arrest. 

A homing pigeon is able to fly for hundreds of miles 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour. Many are lost in the 
process of training them, but the reliability of the best 
birds is astonishing. Small wonder, then, that the British war 
pigeon has been referred to by a commanding officer in the 
complimentary terms that form the sub-title of this article ! 



“ Murphy.” 

A Tale of Anzac. 

By JOHN LBA. 


[A hero of Anzac, whose name does not appear in any of the dispatches, was a certain stretcher-bearer. His 
real name was Simpson, but for some unaccountable reason he was called “ Murphy.’* There were so many wounded 
to be fetched into safety that Murphy commandeered a pair of mules, and officers connived at the theft when they 
found what noble work he was doing. He used to leave the animals just under the brow of a hill and dash forward 
himself into the firing-line to save the wounded. 

Day after day he climbed the hill, smiling and cheery. But one day he came not. The wounded cried out: 
M For God’s sake, send Murphy’s mules 1 ” But he had done his last climb to the hill-top. 

“ Where is Murphy ? *’ asked one of the First Battalion. 

“ Murphy is at Heaven’s gate,” answered a sergeant, “ helping the soldiers through .”—Manchester Guardian .] 


O medals blazed on Murphy's 
breast; 

No stripes adorned his sleeve. 
Yet Fame upon his place of rest 
Her laurel wreath shall leave. 

For Murphy toiled with courage fine 
Through Anzac’s blaze and din, 

Bearing his stretcher down the line 
To bring the wounded in. 

And Murphy broke the stringent rules ! 

” Why, how was that ? ” you ask. 

He commandeered a pair of mules 
To help him in his task. 

For pity never bowed to law 
When pain for solace cried, 

And Murphy, moved by what he saw, 
The needed balm applied. 

Behind the hill-top’s sandy crown 
His mules in shelter lay, 


And while the burning sun looked down, 
He watched the deadly fray. 

He saw where bursting shrapnel crashed, 
And then, with cheery shout, 

Into the firing line he dashed 
To bring the wounded out. 

His waiting team adown the slope 
Their burdens quickly bore, 

Till Murphy, breathing words of hope, 
Was back again for more. 

And up and down for many days, 
Through blinding dust and heat, 

The blazing sands and desert ways 
Were marked by Murphy’s feet. 

The wounded praised him, though the 
breath 

In fitful anguish came, 

And even at the gates of death 
Would turn to bless his name. 


And back and forth, unwearied still. 

He trudged with footsteps sore, 

To leave at last the fatal hill 
And climb the path no more. 

There, in the shot-rent vale he lay, 

The red blood on his breast— 

The kind heart’s pulses stilled for aye— 
Taking a soldier’s rest. 

He did not hear the wounded call : 

*' Where’s Murphy ? Send him, pray 1 
He’s never slow to help us all. 

What keeps him back to-day ? ” 

Till one replied : " His mules below 
In yonder valley graze, 

And he has got promotion now, 

After so many days. 

" Yes, friends, he’s left us (evil fate 1), 
Fresh duties to begin. 

Murphy is up at Heaven's gate 
Helping the soldiers in.” 






With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 




CONDUCTED BY " RAMBLER." 


The “Boy’* Own - Field Club hat been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the "B.O P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the “ Boy’s Own ” Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 354. 


YOUR PROGRAMME FOR THE SEASON. 


TURKEYS. 


The outdoor season of the year is now well on its way, and 
generally our B.O.F.C. activities are in full swing. Yet I find 
that there are some members who wail that they don’t know 
what to do. Others, and more colloquially, phrase it that they 
“ can't tell what to go in for." Well, honestly, when you are a 
beginner at Nature Study, I can quite understand that state of 
uncertainty, because directly a novice turns his attention to the 
subject he discovers that our Field Club work opens to him a 
vast arena for investigation. You know the story about the 
donkey who starved to death because he could not decide 
from which of two haystacks he should feed l Truthfully 
repeating the tale, it is not my fault that the sole actor in it was 
a donkey. Anyway, it is evi¬ 
dent that some of our mem¬ 
bers need a little assistance 
in making a choice of pro¬ 
gramme for the year, so let 
me say a few words on that 
topic, words that even some 
of the wisest may welcome. 

Roughly speaking, our 
Field Club endeavour re¬ 
solves itself into two 
branches—namely, those of 
Collecting and of Observing. 

Really the two are one, for 
collection should always go 
hand in hand with observa¬ 
tion, and only thus can you 
gain full knowledge What A Group of Easl 

to collect ? To mention only K 

the most usual items of 

the inventory, there are butterflies, moths, beetles, etc. ; 
pressed, dried, or bleached flowers, ferns, and grasses ; birds’ 
eggs, and geological specimens and fossils. Of course, you 
will only take such living creatures as are actually required 
for tiie cabinet, and the same remark should apply to birds’ 
eggs. 

In the even more fascinating department of observation 
you will closely watch the habits of animals of all kinds 
and. make notes of what you see. There is real joy 
and even adventure in this—to wait and watch and track, 
to silently spy on wild creatures in their homes, to come away 
possessed of their secrets and yet leave them to live on their 
ittie lives. Observe, and, if you choose, collect. There, you 
perplexed ones, is your present and pleasant B.O.F.C. pro¬ 
gramme. 



A Group of East Anglian Turkeys. 


Even at other periods of the year besides Yuletide, the turkey 
is a very interesting bird, and that if only from the fact that he is 
such a seeker after fresh air. Despite the circumstance that 
turkey poults are rather delicate when young, the grown birds 
are intensely hardy, can stand any amount of fresh air, and, if 
allowed to do so, prefer to roost in trees. When, however. 
Brer Fox is apt to roam that way, the turkeys have to be 
provided with safer sleeping accommodation. The turkey is 
the largest of game-birds, and from a utility point of view the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk produce the finest turkeys in the 
world. A flock of these big birds feeding in the open affords a 
pleasing sight, and for this nice little picture of a group of East 

Anglian turkeys I have to 
thank the Editor of the 
“ Great Eastern Railway 
Magazine," a bright monthly 
publication that is well 
known to many boys who 
are lovers of locomotives. 
By expert poultry people a 
turkey or a goose is regarded 
as being equal to five fowls 
or ducks, in the sense that 
each of the former requires 
five times as much land to 
roam over as does a fowl. 
Thus, on a ioo-acre holding, 
300 fowls or ducks, or sixty 
turkeys or geese, can be 

Anglian Turkey.. ™ s . ed ' / he ° I ? ( £ nal “ ac , k 

7 turkey, from which our birds 

are descended, is believed to 
have come from Cuba ; the turkey is certainly of American 
origin. Why. then, the name of turkey ? Because, as it is 
conjectured, they were first brought here by ships from the 
Mediterranean, sailing in the " Turkey Fleet." They were 
then known as " Turkey birds," and they very soon made 
themselves quite at home in England. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL PINS. 


Without in any way intending the perpetration of a joke, 
I may say that some points about pins will be of interest to 
entomologists. In the usual way, entomological pins are white, 
black, or gilt, and they cost from ninepence upwards per ounce. 
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Half-ounces are supplied by the dealers. Very fine minute 
pins of silver wire are used for pinning the tiny Diptera, and 
these pins sell at a shilling per hundred. All insects that are 
liable to become greasy, such as Sesiidae, should be pinned on 
silver wire pins. White mixed pins can be had for a shilling 
an ounce. In the opinion of many leading lepidopterists, 
with which I entirely agree, the high setting or ** Continental " 
method, as it is called, is the best for butterflies and moths. 
For that purpose long pins are required. This variety is known 
by the name of Carlsbad or Continental pins, and Gamage's 
price for them is 4 d. per hundred, or black steel pins 6 d. per 
hundred. Gardner, of 52 High Holbom, sells fine cabinet 
points for labelling at a shilling a box, and also a very handy 
eighteenpenny wooden pin-box with six compartments for pins, 
which latter cannot become mixed when the box is shut and 
carried in the pocket. In return for a penny stamp either 
the last named firm, or Watkins and Doncaster of 36 Strand, 
will send a sample card of entomological pins to facilitate choice. 


1 > 

, WATCHING THE BIRDS* ;j 


In all the domain of natural history nothing is more interesting 
than to study the habits and the devotion, the industry and 
cleverness of birds on the nest. The difficulty in the matter, 
of course, is how to effect that purpose without disturbing the 
birds and their young ones. By the aid of a small mirror I 
have many a time been enabled to watch nesting-birds quite 
at my ease, with the birds also quite at their ease. And the 
illustration here given passes on to you the information as to 
how to do this. 

First of all you have to find a nest of the particular kind of 
bird that you wish to observe. Then fix your mirror at the 
end of a branch above the nest, and sufficiently far removed 
from the nest to obviate frightening the old birds. A little 
distance at a time, then move the mirror nearer to the nest, 
until the glass is in such a position that it reflects what is 
in the nest. This process of gradually getting the mirror to 
its proper place on the branch may take a whole day, perhaps 
two days. You cannot proceed too cautiously. Move silently 
and slowly, but without hesitation or fumbling. Any sudden 
action, slip, or stumble may cause the old birds to forsake the 

nest. Go the proper way to work 
with birds, and they will become 
wonderfully tame towards you. 
The faculty of so doing is a 
great acquisition. 

To observe the birds feeding 
their young with the insects that 
they so diligently collect, take up 
your station, say, under a bush 
from which you can plainly scan 
the little mirror by the aid of a 
pair of field-glasses. In that 
manner, and with the greatest 
enjoyment, I have spent hours 
and hours. It is best to be some¬ 
what hidden and not entirely out 
in the open, as the continued 
watching of some birds tends to distract them from their 
young. A suitable fastening-on arrangement for your mirror 
you may be able to contrive. At one time mirrors were sold 
.completely equipped for this purpose, but for the moment 
I cannot say where such are to be obtained. The mirror I 
have used consists of a swivelling shaving-glass to which, 
by soldering, I had attached a metal cycle pump-clip mounted 
on a short metal stem. 



Watching Bird* 


1 

“ MASTER PHILIP SPARROW.” : 


By the above fanciful title you, perhaps, may not at once 
recognise him. He is, however, none other than our familiar 
friend. Passer domesticus —the common house-sparrow. He was 
“ Philip " in the days of Skelton, the poet of four hundred 
years ago, who wtote “ The Boke of Phyllyp Sparowe," and 
Shakespeare uses the name in the first scene of " King John." 
As a matter of fact, the sparrow gets his old name of Philip 
from his cry, which may be written as “ phil-lip, phil-lip, phil-lip." 
In the country, and by schoolboys generally, he is often known as 
.a ” spadger. 

In rural districts you may frequently hear the question dis¬ 


cussed as to whether the sparrow is or is not an out-and-out 
pest to farmers and gardeners. The decision usually arrived at 
is quite plainly revealed by the circumstance that sparrow 
clubs, the members of which are banded together for the exter¬ 
mination of ” Master Philip," now flourish in many parts of 
Great Britain. For, without doubt, the sparrow has increased 
to such an extent in this country that its depredations cause 
much loss, just as they do in Australia, New Zealand, and 
North America. The inhabitants of those countries now regret 
the introduction of the sparrow to their lands. In the United 
States the sparrow, once welcomed as being a ” comical little 
wretch," is now stigmatised as a " mighty troublesome 
varmint.” Of course, no one wants to bring about the total 
extirpation of the sparrow, but certainly, and especially in 
particular districts, fewer sparrows would mean greatly increased 
crops of grain. And that is an important consideration in 
war time. There are some parts of England, near towns and 
villages that are sparrow havens, in which the cultivation of 
giain has become almost impossible. 

Does not the sparrow feed upon destructive caterpillars and 
grubs ? it may be asked. The emphatic answer is : not if 
he can help it. Great numbers of sparrow post-mortems con¬ 
ducted in this country and abroad have shown that 80 per cent, 
of the sparrow’s food throughout the year consists of grain of 
some kind. Did you know that Master Philip and all his 
family regularly take an annual holiday ? They do. Just as 
the grain is ripening and harvest is coming on the sparrows 
leave the towns and villages and farmhouses and ” camp out ” 
in the country, to feed on the choice cereals. And before re¬ 
turning to town for the winter they spend a month or two taking 
grain from the stacks into which it has been piled. The sparrow 
is notoriously a bird that is well able to make the most of all 
opportunities. Except when very young, it lives almost en¬ 
tirely on grain, and it drives away swallows, house-martins, and 
other insect-finding birds that would do much useful work if 
the sparrow would leave them alone. Quite apart from feeding 



—on the Nest. 


on growing vegetation, the sparrow seems to take an impish 
delight in damaging many kinds of garden produce, tearing 
to pieces gaily coloured flowers, stripping off buds, and pulling 
up seedlings. Small wonder, then, that Master Philip is not 
universally popular. 

The nest of the sparrow is usually made of straw or dried 
grasses, more or less in the form of an oval ball, with an opening 
at the side. It is rarely found more than a mile or so from 
human habitations, for, as has been remarked, "if we do not 
invariably love the sparrow, he certainly likes our company." 
And it may truthfully be said that, despite all the perky little 
bird's many faults, we should miss him very much if he left us 
altogether. The real ground of complaint is that there is too 
many of him. Each pair of birds rears two or three broods 
during the summer, five or six eggs being laid, bluish white in 
colour, with brown or black markings; these are very 
well known to the budding birds' egg collector. 

Mention has been made of sparrow clubs. Very often rats 
arc dealt with at the same time as sparrows. One club in Kent 
with twenty members, destroyed, during three seasons, more 
than 28,000 sparrows and 16,000 rats. The natural foes of 
the sparrow are the hawks and kestrels and their like, and it is 
probable that if gamekeepers did not wage such relentless 
war on these birds they would do much to keep the sparrows 
in check. Passer domesticus must not be mistaken for Passer 
montanus, the tree-sparrow. The former has one white bar 
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across its wings, and the male has a white cheek patch. Smaller 
in size than its near relative, the tree-sparrow has two white 
wing bars, and a black triangular marking on its white cheek 
patch. The hedge-sparrow, Accentor modularis, is no relation 
of the house-sparrow, and bears quite a different character, 
for its diet consists almost entirely of insects. It has a soft, 
narrow beak, quite unlike the hard seed-eating beak of the 
house-sparrow. Its nest is an open one, made of plants, roots, 
and moss, and lined with hair or wool. The eggs are blue in 
colour. Hedge-sparrows are most useful birds and should be 
carefully protected. 

Master Philip Sparrow, he of the houses, needs no protection, 
for everywhere, in all lands inhabited by him, he is perfectly 
well able to look after himself. He is not a pretty bird, and his 
manners are not always exactly charming. But his saucy bold¬ 
ness, frightened of nothing, makes its appeal to many of us. His 
numbers may be reduced if those most concerned so decide. We 
certainly cannot and shall not ever consent to part with him 
completely. Besides which, he would never consent to go. 

• * * 

jf^THE'^ABYSSl^ CAVY. ij 

If you wish to keep cavies and yet have no room for them 
indoors, the so-called Abyssinian cavy is the variety that you 
should adopt. The “ Aby " is the most hardy of all cavies, and 
thrives well in an out¬ 
door hutch if pro¬ 
tected from damp and 
draughts, and nicelv 
bedded down with 
plenty of hay. Its 
coat should be harsh 
and wiry and covered 
with as many rosettes 
as possible, well 
placed all over the 
body. Our photo¬ 
graph shows two 
champion Abyssini- 
ans, " Midland Hero ” 
on the right and 
" Peeping Tom " on 
the left, which are 
the property of 
Messrs. Gilbert and 
Holland, of 207 Wals- 
grave Road,Coventry, 
who are well known 
specialists in the 
breed. Between them 
these two little ani¬ 
mals have won seven¬ 
ty prizes at shows 
all over England. 

To get the coat of an “ Aby ” up to exhibition pitch, the cavy 
must be regularly groomed. The coat should be well brushed 
with a wisp of hay, grooming upwards towards the head. Then 
carefully brush out the rosettes with an old tooth-brush, slightly 
damped. The subsequent well-tended appearance of your 
“ Aby ” will amply repay you for your trouble. These cavies 
do well on hay and green stuff, without a lot of com, and they 
much enjoy a hard crust of bread. The young ones run about 
as soon as they are bom. Colours are self-black, self-white, 
brindle, tortoise-shell, tortoise and white, and self-red. 

A suitable hutch for Abyssinian cavies would have two-thirds 
of its front formed of £-inch mesh wire netting. Plenty of 
fresh air and plenty of hay suits the" Aby " exactly ; so provided 
he will keep well and put on a splendid harsh coat. In selecting 
a cavy of this breed, choose one of good colour, with plainly- 
marked large rosettes, broad deep shoulders, square haunches, 
broad and stout head, prominent eyes and a well arched neck. 
" Abys " that have soft coats should be avoided. Oat or bran 
mashes, such as are given to other cavies to promote silkiness of 
coat, should never be given to Abyssinians. Feed them twice a 
day. giving plenty of green food, and in summer a drink 
of water. 

• • * 


;| VERY CHEAP HANDBOOKS. :! 

Practically every day the postman brings me letters from 
B.O.F.C. members asking for advice upon some subject or 


other. The task of replying to those queries is, I assure you, 
thoroughly pleasurable, because in our Field Club work and 
interests we are all united by one common purpose, which is 
that of enjoyable study of the wonders of nature. Being as 
they are, lovers of animals, numbers of our members keep live 
pets, and one of the most usual requests made by my corres¬ 
pondents is that I will tell them of some cheap but reliable 
books dealing with various varieties of live stock. Well now, here 
I am going to mention some little 30-page booklets, the worth 
of which I have well tested, and of which I can affirm that 
nothing at the price within the range of my knowledge contains 
as much information. The small books belong to the " Nut¬ 
shell " Series, and they are to be had from the office of " Cage 
Birds," 154 Fleet Street, London, E.C., at the price 01 2 d. each, 
by post 2 \d. 

So that you may be informed as to what 11 Nutshells " are avail¬ 
able at that very moderate outlay, I will give you this list of 
subjects, each treated by one of these much-in-little volumes. 
The subjects are : Goldfinch, Linnet, Skylark, Song Thrush 
and Blackbird, Canary, Ailing Cage Birds, Homing Pigeon, 
Fancy Pigeons, Disinfection of Cages, etc., Roller Canary, 
Bullfinch, To Moult British Birds, Chaffinch, Gouldian Finches, 
Greenfinch, Avadavats, Grey Parrot, Budgerigars, Pekin Robin, 
Waxbills, the Aquarium, Siskin, Redpoll and Twite, Border 
Fancy, Green Canaries, Smaller Insectivorous British Birds, 
larger ditto, Care of the Cat, Pet Cavies, Pet Mice, Pet 
Rabbits, Freshwater Fishing, Care of the Dog. 

As you see, the 
programme provided 
by the books is a 
very comprehensive 
one, and each of the 
small volumes tells 
you " in a nutshell " 
everything you are 
likely to want to 
know about a par¬ 
ticular bird or animal 
and so forth. You 
will understand me 
when I say that 
inese are not prima¬ 
rily books of natural 
history; they are 
written by people 
who are experts in 
the art of keeping 
pets for people who 
want to know how 
to keep pets properly, 
and both for the sur¬ 
prising extent of the 
information they 
offer, and for the 
remarkable practical 
value of that infor¬ 
mation, I can most cordially recommend the " Nut-shell " 
series to you. 

• • • 

Nature’s Boy. 

** ■ ^ OY, boy, why do you look 

I—^ At the ivied tree; in the moss-lined breok ? " 

'* O keen my desire as my eyes are keen 

To see the things I have always seen ; 

To practise the carols the wild birds sing 

To follow the twinkle of pelt and wing ... 

And, when watching the stars, I could shout in my joy 

For through them God speaks to the heart of a boy." 

" Boy, boy, whisper me true. 

This poor mother-bird—Was it you ? Was it you ? ” 

•• Not I—honour bright 1 —no target for me 

The yaffle that creeps in the old apple-tree ; 

For earth, air, and water appear to my mind 

Bright palaces built for the noble and kind. 

So, lady, believe me, no thing that has breath 

Shall suffer through me an unwarranted death.” 

Faith Hearn. 



Prize-winning Abyssinian Cavies. 

'* Champion Peeping Tom.’* " Champion Midland Hero." 
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OUR WINTER VISITORS. 

By Frajoc B. Swaim fCaersws, Mont.). 

(Prize-winning Nature Note /or January.) 

December is here again and all our 

•winter birds have established them- - _ 

selves in the fields and lanes. The 
first to arrive was the Redwing which 
was followed by the Fieldfare : the 
former usually reaches this country in 
September and October,having crossed 
from Northern Europe in large flocks. 

It is closely related to our Common 
Thrush, but is a smaller bird and has 
the undersides of its wings of a 
bright chestnut colour. The Redwing 
favours large open fields, as it is 
there better able to get its food, 
which consists of worms and in¬ 
sects. 

The Fieldfare usually arrives a few 
weeks later than the Redwing. This 
bird is more stoutly built than the 
Redwing, and lacks the bright under- 
sides of the wings. The Fieldfare is 
gregarious, and frequents hedges in 
search of berries and fruits. Though 
these birds rely on trees and bushes 
for their food they always roost on 
the ground. When feeding they keep 
up an incessant chatter of hoarse 
cries. 

Soon after the arrival of the 
Fieldfares, the Woodcock and Jack 
Snipe appear, and are followed 
by various kinds of Wild Duck and 
water-fowl variety. The Woodcock 
is much esteemed as a game-bird, and 
its arrival is eagerly looked forward ~ ... 

to by sportsmen. The Jack Snipe Caterpillar avoiding 
very closely resembles the Common Hawth< 

Snipe, but it is a smaller bird. It So like the stem was this 
frequents swampy places and salt the photo) that one gentle 
marshes. The Wigeon. Pochard, and rtJS’touSwd oM 

the Tufted Duck are best known as caterpillar was. It remainc 
winter visitors, though they breed moving about and feeding a 
locally in Scotland and the North of (Priu-uinning Mature Phot 

England. w - s - Dale i 

Just a passing mention of the Bram- 
bling and the Sanderling, which are very locally distributed, 
brings us to the end of the first class of winter migrants. 

There is another class to be dealt with—the partial or semi¬ 


Caterpillar avoiding Observation on Stem of 
Hawthorn Bush. 

So like the stem was this caterpillar (writes the sender of 
the photo) that one gentleman was about to cut open the 
stem to find the cause of the abnormal thickness, while others 
were about to take hold of the spray by the part where the 
caterpillar was. It remained perfectly still during the day, 
moving about and feeding at night. 

{Priie-uinning Mature PhoU. graph for December ; sent by 
W. S. Dale, Stoke-on-Trent.) 


migrants. This class consists of birds which breed here but 
whose numbers are swelled in autumn and winter by vast 
migratory flocks from Russia and Scandinavia. This class 
embraces a large number of birds which until recently 
were regarded as “ stay-at-homes." 

_ Among others are included the Robin, 

Starling, Rook, Crow,Wren, Goldcrest, 
Sparrow, all the Titmice, Larks, 
Finches, and Pigeons. These birds 
join their English relatives, and in 
flocks frequent hedges, ploughed fields, 
and rickyards in search of food. 


L B.O.F.C. PRIZE LIST. i 

In the January Competition there 
was a large number of entries, and so 
excellent were the drawings submitted 
that two First Prizes of the value of 
ios. 6 d. have been awarded, these 
going to A. E. Beard, 200 Gravelly 
Lane, Erdington, near Birmingham 
(" Beech and Chestnut, Autumn 
Tints"); and Ernest Parker, 10 
Century Road, Lower Mitcham, Surrey 
(" Dragon-fly and Acorn Studies "). 


! An additional prize of a Handsome 
Volume has been given to G. A. 
Marshall, Framingham, Norwich, for 
a coloured drawing from nature of a 
dead bullfinch. 

The following competitors have been 
considered worthy of special com- 
. mendation :— B. Barber, Crickle- 

servation on Stem of WO od ; Maurice Cathie, N. Finchley; 

1 Bush. Hubert S. Box, Ealing; Harold 

erpillar (writes the sender of KeRRNISH, Douglas ; D. C. SCOTT, 

a was about to cut open the Blairgowrie ; C. R. Butcher, Leeds ; 

lormal thickness, while others Thomac Rottrnp Rnrtnn-on-Tr*»n t • 

spray by the part where the IHOMAS ^ OURNE » -Dunon-on-Irent, 

erfectly still during the day, BERT SCOTT, 1 rinidad, B.W .1. ; 

gbt. George Hyde, Doncaster; Harry 

iphfor December ; sent by W RIGHT, Loughborough ; W. O RDISH, 

oke-on-Trent.) Liverpool ; Edward Lake, Bowdon ; 

W. S. Thomson, Muswell Hill; John 
E. Nixon, Saskatchewan, Canada; H. Stone, Yarmouth, 
I.W.; Rita Dear, Tunbridge Wells; A. Clegg, Liverpool; 
L esli e T albot, Bridgwater . 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen .) 

In connection with this special feature of the ** B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the hst 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature, Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 

both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age 
legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the " B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
" Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

List of Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-com passes. Nature-study boxes, 
insect-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize lrom the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: " If success¬ 
ful, 1 should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 

Notice.—“ Rambler " will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural History 
Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to their publication. 
They should be addressed as above. 
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(Queries tor this page 
must be addressed to 
the Eduor," B.O.P." 

4 tiOOVERIE STREET, 

London, E.C.. and 
envelopes should be 
marked " Correspon¬ 
dence." As space u 
limited, only those 
queries that are of 
general interest to 
readers will be an - 
steered. Correspon¬ 
dents are reminded 
that, owing to the 
“ B.O.P." going to 
Press some time in 
advance of publica¬ 
tion, replies must 
necessarily be held 
over some weeks. 
Every endeavour is 
made to insert them 
as early as possible. 


w. 


w. 


R. Older.—The object of the polyopticon is to concentrate all 
the light on the picture and allow none on the lens, except 
what is reflected from the illuminated picture which is 
placed opposite the lens. The lamp is on one side of the 
box, with a curved reflector behind it, set at such an angle 
as to direct the light on to the picture ; and the other 
reflector is farther from the lens on the side opposite to 
the lamp, and so arranged as to throw all the light it can get 
to reinforce that from the other reflector. Both reflectors 
and the lamp must stand clear of the line between the picture 
and the lens. 

C. P. Quick. —The letter T on the Canadian stamp shows that 
it has been used by one of the Government Departments, 
each of which has its distinctive letter to avoid having to 
print the surcharge with the name in full. In this case 
the packet contained Parliamentary papers, and T is the 
distinguishing letter of the Parliamentary Office. 

G. Bazeley. —(i) The Chinese coins are worth threepence each 
The French one is an ecu or crown of Louis XVI. and is 
worth about seven shillings. The other is a two-shilling 
piece of Sweden and Norway, and the King is Charles 
(John) XIV., that is, Bemadotte the French marshal, to 
whom the throne was given. The coin is worth sixpence. 
(2) Attend a course of lessons in chemistry. (3) You 
cannot make a wet battery into a dry one by merely adding 
sawdust, and all batteries do not contain sal-ammoniac. 

C. Cable. —The coins are all current and worth their lace value, 
say ninepence for the ten. They are all copper and you 
can tell their values from their size, to say nothing of the 
inscriptions. 

J. Ramsay. —The best popular book with coloured illustrations 
of the tartans is ” The Scottish Clans and their Tartans ” 
published by W. and A. K. Johnston, 6 Paternoster Buildings, 
E.C. The clans have no arms; the arms are those of their 
chieftains, and for them you must refer to more expensive 
works, such as R. R. Maclan’s " Costumes of the Clans,” 
Stuart’s ” Costume of the Clans,” Logan’s ” Clans of the Scot¬ 
tish Highlands,” and Frank Adam’s 44 The Clans, Septs, and 
Regiments of the Scottish Highlands.” The arms are 


given in Frank Adam’s ” What 
is my Tartan ? ” published by 
W. and A. K. Johnston, and we 
had a coloured plate of them, 
now out of print. 

Da we. —The headquarters of the 
Artists’ Rifles (now an officers 
training corps) are in Duke’s 
Road, Euston Road, W.C. Those 
of the Inns of Court O.T.C, are 
at 10 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

Scotland. —(1) The skin worn by the 
big drummer is not always a 
tiger-skin ; sometimes it is a 
leopard-skin, and sometimes a 
bear-skin. (2) Timothy-hay is hay 
made from timothy-grass 
(Phleum praUnse). 

N. R.— Tattoo marks cannot be 
removed if the tattooing was 
properly done. You must bear 
the burden of having disfigured 
yourself. The best pattern, as 
already suggested in these 
columns, is your full name and 
address, and then there is no 
doubt about your identification. 
It is better than a disc. 

Squib. —The law no longer allows you 
to make fireworks at home, and 
we are forbidden to mention any 
books on the subject. 

H. S. —(1) The Royal Garrison 
Artillery have guns of several 
calibres. (2) Try P. F. Martin’s 
“ Salvador of the Twentieth 
Century.” (3) Have you never 
heard of the Defence of the 
Realm Act ? 

E. West. —There is no market for the silk from pet silk-worms. 
To make any profit out of them, you must breed them in 
thousands, and that cannot be done in this country. 

E. R Chennell.— You are too old to be a cadet in the Royal 
Navy. You should have made up your mind before you 
were thirteen. 

J. P. G.— The Barbados penny of 1788 is worth a shilling ; 
only 5376 were struck. The token and other coins would 
probably fetch sixpence each. 

J. Stewart. —Surely you can get a tank from some ironmonger 
in Melbourne. To import one of that ordinary size from 
here would be simply wasting money on freight. 

S. W. W. —(1) We do not put readers in communication with 
foreigners for correspondence purposes, and we should 
advise you not to advertise, as you have no means of knowing 
the sort of person who applies. The best way would be to 
write to the Spanish ambassador or consul. (2) The coin is 
a halfpenny of William the Third, and in its worn condition 
is not worth more than threepence. 

J. Carter. —You might obtain Bottone’s ” Guide to Electric 
Lighting ” from Percival Marshall & Co., 66 Farringdon 
Street, for fifteenpence, post free. 

D. Taylor. —The ingredients of graph mixture are 18 ounces 
of common glycerine, 12 ounces of water, 6 ounces of barium 
sulphate, 3 ounces of powdered loaf sugar, and 3 ounces of 
Nelson^ gelatine. Mix the ingredients and leave them 
for twenty-four hours, then melt them gently on the stove 
for two or three hours until the gelatine has melted, giving 
the mixture a stir with a stick every half-hour. On no 
account let the stuff boil: all you want is a gentle heat. 
There is no glue in the composition. 

R. Eatough —(1) Copies of the B.O.P. for 1915 are still obtain¬ 
able. (2) Grass snakes feed mainly on frogs and generally 
drink milk in captivity. (3) It is better to buy a rod, but 
you will find how to make rods of all kinds in Harrington 
Keene’s articles on ” Fishing Tackle and Howto Make It ” 
in our third volume, reprinted in his ” Practical Fisherman,” 
published at the 44 Bazaar ” Office. 
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WRetM THEY 


A FALSE 
ALARM 


DISCIPLINE. 

A certain lady demands instant and unquestioning obedience 
from her children. 

One afternoon a storm came up suddenly and she sent her little 
son John to close the trap leading to the flat roof of the house. 

“ But, mother-” began John. 

“ John, I told you to shut the trap ! ” 

" Yes, but, mother-” 

“ John, shut that trap I ” 

” All right, mother, if you say so : but-” 

” John ! ” 


A Govern¬ 
ment official 
who recently 
visited a town 
“somewhere in 
the Midlands/’ 
in order to 
in spect the 
damage done 


by Zeppelin raiders, overheard the following conversation. 

“ It’s like this/’ said one man to another employee who asked 
him what was the matter. “ I got to bed nice and early last 
night after a hard day’s work. Then, presently, the buzzer 
goes, and up jumps the missis, makes the tea, and gives me my 
breakfast.’’ 


Whereupon John slowly climbed the stairs and shut the trap. 
Two hours later the family gathered for dinner ; but Aunt 
Mary, who was staying with the mother, did not appear. The 
mother did not have to ask many questions. John answered 
the first one. 

“ Mother, she is on the roof 1 " he said. 


“ Well,’’ interjected his mate, “ what about it ? That was a 
bit of all right, wasn't it ? ’’ 

“ Bit of all wrong 1 ’’ responded the other gloomily. “ I’ve 
got to walk from my house two miles to the factory, and not 
until I got here did I find out that 


AND STILL THEY ASK! 

In a well-known military hospital in the South of England 
the patients grew weary of answer- 


the buzzer was for an air-raid in the 
middle of the night ! ’’ 

• * * 

MISSED THB IDEA. 

At the annual prize-day of u 
certain school the head boy rose to 
give his recitation. 

“ Friends, Romans, countrymen,’’ 
he vociferated, “ lend me your 
ears ! ” 

“ There,’’ commented the mother 
of a defeated pupil, sneeringlv. 
“ That’s Mrs. Jones's boy. He 
wouldn’t be his mother’s son if he 
didn't want to borrow something.’’ 

• * * 

GENUINE. 

The hardworking fancy dealer 
had vainly ransacked his shop in his 
efforts to please an old lady who 
wanted to purchase a present for her 
granddaughter. For the fifteenth 
time she picked up and critically 
examined a neat little satchel. 

“ Are you quite sure that this is 
a genuine alligator skin ? ” she 
inquired. 

* Positive, madam,” quoth the 
dealer. “ I shot the alligator 
myself." 

“ It looks rather soiled,” said the 
lady. 

“ That, madam, is where it struck 
the ground when it fell off the 
tree 1 ” 



Stung ! 

" Now,” said the farmer to the new hand from the city, “ I 
want you to clean up the pigsty, the stable, the henhouse, and all 
the other houses of the stock ! ” 

For two days the new hand worked vigorously ; then he ap¬ 
peared before Ms employer with lx>th eyes nearly closed, his 
mouth swollen, and red lumps over face, neck, and hands. 

“ Gimme my money,” he demanded ; “ I’m goin’ to quit.” 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked the farmer. 

” I don’t know what’s the matter,” returned the victim, ** but 
it happened when I started to clean the beehive.” 


ing questions on their experiences at 
the Front, and the following placard 
is now prominently displayed :— 

“ Visitors are given a hearty 
welcome, but please don’t ask 
the following questions :— 

1. Are you wounded ? 

2. Did it hurt ? 

3. Which hurt most—going in 

or coming out ? 

4. How did you know you were 

wounded ? 

5. Did the shell hit you ? 

6. Did you see any Germans ? 

7. Do you want to go back ? 

S. How many did you kill ? 

“ By request, 

“ The Patients.’’ 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME it 

offered each mouth lor Uie best short Funny 
story sent in by a reader ol the “B.O.P.” 
The storyettes need not be original, but 
wncre they arc selected the source must be 
stated. Stories for this page, which must be 
submitted on or before the 22 nd of each 
month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, 
and iu all cases the name and address of the 
sender must be clearly written. The Editor’s 
decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper.” 
4 Beuverie Street, London. E.C., and mark en¬ 
velope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s prize 
is Cyril E. Lyman, 18 , Cromwell 
Street, Nottingham, for the story- 
ette entitled " A False Alarm." 








Sights and Scenes in our Overseas Dominions. 


(Serial Story.) 

At the Call of the Tsar. 

A Tale of the First Russian Advance. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of "Submarine U 93 M ; “In the Power of the Pygmies "; “A Motor 
Scoot in Flanders"; “The Race Round the World." etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 

THB BLBVBNTH HOUR. 


HEIR situation was certainly 
none of the pleasantest. Not 
only was the Prussian Com- 
mander-in-Chief attended by 
a large personal staff, but 
he was escorted by a regi¬ 
ment of Uhlans, some of whom 
would be sure to billet them¬ 
selves in the loft. There was 
little doubt, therefore, that, 
sooner or later, the fugitives would be discovered, and 
would have to explain their presence at Army head¬ 
quarters. 

Both the Grand Duke and Stakoff were capable of 
explaining much ; for, not only could they speak German 
perfectly, but they had a wide knowledge of the country, 
and admirable presence of mind. For ail that, they were 
likely to find themselves confronted by two very real 
dangers : firstly, Bill Rashleigh could never hope to pass 
as a Prussian, and secondly, if Grossmann chanced to see 
them, they were lost, for the old fox knew all three by 
sight and was certain to remember them. 

They got out of the first difficulty by practising the 
only ruse likely to succeed. Rashleigh suffered his head 
to be bound about with a first-aid bandage, which Stakoff 
carried in the lining of his coat; his arm also was placed 
in a sling ; so that it appeared he had been dangerously 

VOL. XXXIX. PART 7 . 


wounded and had barely recovered consciousness. In 
regard to Friedrich Grossmann, they could do no more 
than trust to Providence, which so far had not deserted 
them. 

As they feared, no sooner had the Staff made themselves 
at home in the farmhouse than the loft was discovered 
by the Uhlans, who were somewhat surprised to find that 

they had been forestalled in w’hat—in time of war_is 

quite an enviable sleeping apartment. The men, for- 
tunately, were Prussians ; and, as before, Stakoff and the 
Grand Duke were able to pass themselves off as Wurtem- 
bergers, soldiers of the hundred-and-fiftieth regiment of 
foot, one of whose battalions had, it appeared, greatly 
distinguished itself in the fight. The Uhlans themselves 
had not been seriously engaged, and were eager to hear 
the full details of the battle, which Irben supplied out 
of his own fertile imagination. 

Thus the first part of the night passed without mishap, 
the majority of the cavalrymen sleeping soundly and the 
others talking. From time to time, orderlies, despatch 
riders and officers in motor-cars, came and went. All 
night long, the windows of the house were brightly 
illumined. From what information they were able to 
glean, it seemed the German rear-guards were retiring all 
along the line—at which Stakoff expressed the greatest 
disgust and consternation—and the Cossacks were following 
hotly in pursuit. Assuredly, it was not a time for 
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the officers of the Prussian Headquarters Staff to go to 
sleep. 

At about midnight they had a practical illustration of 
the fury of the Russian pursuit. The Grand Duke himself, 
looking out of a window that faced almost due east, was 
surprised to see the entire sky-line red with fires : burning 
houses, trees and haystacks made it appear as if the dawn 
were already approaching. The Cossack squadrons were 
sweeping forward in the wake of the beaten Prussian 
Army. 

A little after, a sudden burst of musketry came from the 
direction of the north. There was a continuous rattle of 
rifle-shots, which not only lasted for 
nearly an hour, but seemed towards 
the end of that period to have 
drawn distinctly nearer. This—from 
the German point of view —was 
ominous; for, in the first place, 
musketry is not audible at a con¬ 
siderable distance, and secondly, it 
certainly seemed to signify that the 
German troops were still retiring. 

There could be no doubt upon this 
latter point when a despatch-rider 
on a motor-bicycle came flying into 
the farmyard, dismounted in haste, 
burst into the passage, and presented 
his report to a staff officer. Soon 
after this, an order was given for the 
headquarters to retire ; the Uhlans 
were told to get mounted, the drivers 
of the motor-cars took their seats, 
and once again the great head-lights 
stared into the night like scores of 
monster eyes. 

One after the other, the cars 
purred away in the darkness. Von 
Hindenburg himself and his famous 
Chief of Staff were almost the last 
to leave. By then the cooks had 
packed up their utensils and equip¬ 
ment ; officers’ servants had rolled up 
blankets and rugs and filled valises. 

When the great, square-faced Prussian 
Commander-in-Chief passed the thres¬ 
hold of the house, his expression was a 
scowl; his face, black as thunder. It 
was then nearly daylight; the eastern 
sky was illumined, not only by the 
fires, which now burned less brightly 
than before, but by the reflection of 
the rising sun. The head-lights on 
the motors had been extinguished. Sounds of firing still 
came from the north and from the east. 

The Uhlan escort had fallen in. Mounted on their 
horses, with their peculiar flat-topped helmets and their 
long lances, they formed a kind of avenue from the 
farmyard to the road, down which it was necessary for 
the Commander-in-Chief to pass. The soldiers had been 
turned out from the loft by a man who probably ranked as 
a sergeant-major, who awakened the sleepers by the simple 
method of kicking them one after the other, as though 
they had been dogs. He had seemed surprised to find three 
infantrymen among the Uhlans. Irben had wished to 
remain in the loft; if the truth be told, he was in mortal 
dread of coming face to face with Friedrich Grossmann. 
However, he was given no choice in the matter ; he was 
ordered to descend to the farmyard at once, being told 
that if he remained where he was he would certainly fall 
into the hands of the Cossacks. And he could hardly 
explain that this was precisely what he most desired 
to do. 

Stakoff and the Grand Duke carried Rashleigh down 
the loft steps. Once in the farmyard, Irben told his old 
school friend to walk as if it was as much as he could do 
to put one foot before the other. 

ft We must get out of this,” said he. “ Old Grossmann 


may appear at any moment, and his eyes are as sharp as 
a cat’s.” 

Rashleigh in the middle, his two friends supporting him 
on either side, they had almost reached the roadway, 
when they received a peremptory order from the officer 
commanding the Uhlans to halt at once and stand strictly 
to attention. At the same time they became conscious 

of the fact that a great deal of saluting was taking place, 

and, turning, they beheld Von Hindenburg, accompanied 
by Ludendorff, walking slowly towards his motor-car, 
which was drawn up at the gateway. They were in a 
most unhappy situation. They were obliged to stand to 
attention at once; there was no 
time to seek a less prominent 
position. The Prussian generals 
must pass within a few paces of 
where they stood. They could not 
hope to escape notice. 

The inevitable happened. Von 

Hindenburg saw them, raised his 
heavy eyebrows in surprise, and 

then walked straight up to Irben. 

44 And who are you ? ” he asked. 
The Grand Duke replied at once, 
without moving a muscle in his 
body. 

Privates of the hundred-and- 
fiftieth regiment, sir.” 

44 Hundred-and-fiftieth I ” echoed 
the General. 44 But they have gone 
south—to Insterburg.” 

44 That, sir,” said Irben, 44 I did not 
know. Our company was scattered. 
We had to find our own way back 
as best we could.” 

44 With a wounded comrade ? ” 
asked the General, pointing to 
Rashleigh. 

44 With a wounded comrade, sir,” 
said the Grand Duke. And some one 
quite near to Von Hindenburg was 
heard to chuckle loudly. It was a 
chuckle that bore no slight re¬ 
semblance to the cackling of a hen. 

Irben shuddered, and felt his 
cheeks grow pale. He never shifted 
his eyes from the old General’s face, 
and yet he knew quite well what 
calamity had befallen them. Gross¬ 
mann was standing not a yard 
from the General's elbow. 

He now stepped forward, so that 
he stood immediately between Von Hindenburg and the 
Chief of Staff. 

44 General,” said he, 44 I think I can explain how these 
gallant stragglers are such a long way from their road. 
These two,” he continued, pointing to Stakoff and Irben, 
44 are Russian spies. As for the other, he may be any¬ 
thing ; at any rate, he is neither a German nor a Russian. 
He might even turn out to be English.” 

44 English 1 ” roared the General. 

Grossmann shrugged his shoulders. 44 In any case,” he 
added, 44 he also is a spy. With your permission, General, 
I will prove it.” 

So saying, he walked up to Rashleigh, unpinned the 
bandage round his head, and removed his arm from its 
sling. 

44 Perhaps, General,” he remarked, 44 you yourself would 
like to examine these extremely dangerous wounds.” 

Hindenburg gave one glance, and then, turning quickly 
on his heel, gave his orders to a staff colonel who was 
standing by. A few seconds later, all three fugitives were 
under arrest. 

They were marched back to the farmhouse under escort. 
A Prussian Field General Court-martial is a summary 
affair. There is not much time wasted by legal formalities 
and ceremonious details. Irben, Stakoff and Rashleigh 



THE “ B.O.P.” PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

Mr. Arthur Moreland. 


As a pictorial humorist Mr. Moreland made 
his mark many years ago with his illustrations to 
the “ Comic History of England.” For a con¬ 
siderable period he was the principal cartoonist to 
a leading London newspaper ; more recently he has 
been contributing to the pages of ” Punch.” In 
the “ B.O.P.” he has been represented by ” The 
Misadventures of Binks Minor ” and other mis¬ 
cellaneous humorous drawings. 
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found themselves standing side by side, guarded by Uhlans, 
before three grey-haired, savage-looking officers, who went 
about their business as if there was not a moment to lose. 
As the charge was read over in their hearing, and they were 
accused of being spies, they could hear the motor-cars 
of the Commander-in-Chief and his staff officers droning 
away in the distance. Rashleigh, in fact, was conscious 
of nothing else. He was unable to understand what was 
being said. He was certain of one thing only : that he was 
doomed. 

The evidence that was at once forthcoming was irrefut¬ 
able. The case for the prosecution was proved and justi¬ 
fied. Rashleigh admitted that he was English ; he had 
no alternative ; letters were found upon him ; his under¬ 
clothing bore the name of a well-known London firm. To the 
Grand Duke's identity Grossmann was ready to swear. The 
old, wrinkled fox conducted the case himself, and so success¬ 
fully did he prove the guilt of the prisoners before the court 
that Irben, at last, not only gave up all hope, but declared 
his own identity and defied them to do their worst, telling 
them to their faces that he died in a good cause—the cause 
of the Tsar of all the Russias. 

They did not even trouble to close the court, to consider 
either their finding or their sentence. The whole 

proceed- 

r ings did 


" At once," said the Grand Duke. " Look there ! " 

He pointed to a place in the garden of the farm where 
four soldiers in their shirt-sleeves were digging a deep 
trench about six feet square. The officers who had sat 
in the court had already left in the last motor-car. No 
one remained in the farmyard but the three prisoners, 
about twenty Uhlans, and Friedrich Grossmann himself. 

Though a lieutenant of Uhlans was present, Grossmann 
took charge of the proceedings. With a kind of fiendish 
joy he superintended the digging of the trench, which was 
to become the grave of those who had outwitted him. It 
was he who told off the firing party, who ordered the 
prisoners to be blindfolded and their hands to be tied 
behind their backs. 

All three objected to this; but Grossmann told them 
bluntly that they were in no position to object to 
anything. 

The garden of the farm was surrounded by high walls, 
in which in one place was a wide gate. The trench had 
been dug in a place where there were a few apple-trees. 
The prisoners were made to stand side by side at a little 
distance from their grave. Then handkerchiefs were 
tied about their eyes, and there followed a period of time 
which might have been anything from a few minutes to an 
eternity. 

The Grand Duke and Stakoff were denied the privilege 



“ Some one quite near to Von Hin- 
denburg was heard to chuckle loudly/’ 

(See page 338.) 


minutes at the most. The three prisoners were sentenced 
to be shot. 

They heard it in silence. They had nothing to say in miti¬ 
gation of punishment. All three were very white. As 
they were led out of the room, Irben spoke to his school 
friend in English. 

" Forgive me," said he. " There was always a chance 
of this, but I thought our luck would not desert us." 

" There is nothing to forgive," said Rashleigh. " I will¬ 
ingly took the same chance els you. When will the sentence 
be carried out ? " 


They heard an order given in the gruff voice of the 
lieutenant. And then they heard the bolts of the Uhlans' 
carbines, as the magazines were charged. The silence 
that followed was intense. Rashleigh's heart was beating 
like a sledge-hammer against his ribs. 

They waited, and nothing happened. Then some one 
shouted. There were several shouts. There was a kind 
of scuffling—a hurrying to and fro—which it was difficult 
for those who were blindfolded to explain. Then a shot 
rang out. 

Rashleigh jumped as a bullet flicked his ear. There 
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came several loud reports. Obviously, a revolver was 
being fired. One after the other the leaden bullets flattened 
themselves against the wall at their backs and fell to the 
ground. Rashleigh was conscious that blood was flowing 
down his neck. There was a stinging sensation in one ear. 

He could not say what had happened. At such a 
moment one’s brain is torpid ; it is as if it were numbed ; 
it is difficult to put two and two together. 

With a sudden effort, using all his strength, he broke 
the cord that tied his hands behind his back. He could 
not say why he did it; it was an impulsive, desperate 
action. He thought neither of the motives which had 
prompted him nor of what the consequences were likely 
to be. A moment later, he had wrenched the bandage 
from his eyes ; and the sight that he beheld was such as 
will live in his memory until his dying day. 

At his side stood the two Russians, Irben erect and 
motionless, Stakoff with his head down, swaying back¬ 
wards and forwards, like a rocking-horse. Immediately 
behind him was the trench that had been intended for 
their threefold grave, black, ominous. The Uhlans were 


visible rushing hither and thither in the orchard, dis¬ 
appearing and reappearing among the trees. 

Not twenty paces away was Grossmann, shouting like 
a madman, purple in the face with rage. In his hand he 
held his revolver, from the muzzle of which smoke was still 
issuing. As he fired the last shot, he let out an oath, and then, 
turning, hurled the weapon into the face of a mounted 
man, who bore down upon him like a thunderbolt. 

A moment later, Friedrich Grossmann let out a shriek, 
which was like the death-screech of a redskin, as he fell 
transfixed on the point of a Cossack lance. 

Through the broad gateway leading into the orchard 
the Russian Cossacks streamed like a pack of hounds. And 
as they came forward they yelled and cheered and shouted; 
they rose in their stirrups, brandishing their glittering lances 
in the air. Their swarthy faces, their black beards, and tall 
woolly caps gave them a savage, forbidding appearance. 
They were frenzied with victory and the lust of battle. The 
Prussians were sheep to be slaughtered—and little else. In 
less than five minutes the grim and horrid business was at 
an end. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

FRIENDS IN NEED. 


this while Rashleigh had not 
been idle ; he had not stood 
by, a mere spectator of the 
rout of the Prussian Uhlans. 

No sooner had he realised 
the situation, that they had 
been saved at the eleventh 
hour, than he set about free¬ 
ing the bandages from the 
faces of both the Grand Duke 
and Stakoff. Andrei Petro- 
vitch was like a man whom 
pure joy had deprived of his 
senses. For months past he had been obliged to possess his 
soul in patience ; it had been more than his life was worth 
to give vent to his feelings, to display any emotion what¬ 
soever—fear, joy, or anxiety. And now it was as if the 
feelings which had been pent up throughout so many weary 
days broke loose as a rising flood forces an opposing dam. 
His hot-blooded, Slavonic temperament expressed itself in 
a dozen ways. He shouted and danced in his delight ; he 
fell upon his knees, and, seizing one of the Grand Duke’s 
hands, smothered it with kisses. 

As he rose to his feet, he came within an ace of being 
lifted on the point of a Cossack lance. The man was in 
the very act of charging him, when Stakoff hailed him in 
the Russian language as a comrade and brother-in-arms. 

The Cossack drew rein in the nick of time, regarding 
both Stakoff and the Grand Duke in sheer amazement. A 
moment later the captain in command joined the party, and 
to him it was not so difficult to explain how it had come about 
that two clean-bred Russians found themselves habited in 
the field-grey uniform of the hated Prussian Army. 

When the Cossack officer learnt the truth concerning the 
identity of the Grand Duke Paul of Irben, he expressed in 
turn surprise, respect, and admiration. Without a doubt 
he would have asked for the whole story then and there, 
had it not been—as he explained—that he had other 
urgent matters to attend to. 

He told them that, that morning, his Cossacks had set 
out some hours before dawn, moving in two parties in a 
direction due south-west. Of one party he himself had 
taken command. The other had been placed under the 
charge of a newly-joined officer, whose ability he seemed 
to mistrust, by reason of the fact that he was an uncommonly 
poor rider—and a bad rider in a regiment of Cossacks 
is a fish out of water, to say the least of it. Soon after 
daybreak the captain himself had sighted the farmhouse 
in the distance, from which a motor-car appeared to be 


leaving in haste. With the help of his field-glasses he 
had been able to see that the car contained three Prussian 
officers—doubtless those who had formed the court-martial 
that had sentenced the three fugitives to death. The 
Cossack, of course, knew nothing of that at the time ; it 
had merely seemed probable to him that if he and his men 
made haste they might possibly succeed in making an im¬ 
portant capture. The order was given to gallop; but 
they had not gone more than a mile before the attention of 
the captain was attracted by a heliograph, signalling 
frantically from the south. 

The message, as it turned out, came from the second 
party of Cossacks which was reconnoitring in that direction, 
under the command of the officer who was a fine fellow 
but a very indifferent horseman. This party, it appeared, 
was in urgent need of help. 

They had come up with a company of Russian infantry, 
who had been surprised at daybreak by a superior force 
of Germans. The infantry had suffered severely. All their 
officers had been either killed or wounded, and they could 
never have held out so long as they had, had it not been 
for the heroism and example of a young Englishman, who 
had joined their ranks only a few days before. The Cossacks 
had arived just in time to beat off a Prussian attack ; but 
no sooner had they succeeded in this than they, in their 
turn, also found themselves surrounded. They had taken 
up a position upon a small hillock overlooking a wide ex¬ 
panse of flat country, for the most part marsh-land and 
swamps, across which there were but few roads. The message 
had concluded with a second frantic appeal for help. 

Now, the captain of Cossacks was an avaricious man. 
He belonged to a race of fighters, and where Prussians were 
concerned, he might safely be described as a glutton. He 
looked at the matter something in the following fashion : 
he must certainly hasten to the assistance of his comrades ; 
there was no question as to that. At the same time there 
was no real reason—so far as he could see—why he should 
not take in the farmhouse en route. It was very little out 
of his way. It would take him very few minutes to search 
the place thoroughly for German fugitives and stragglers. 

The rest of his adventures we know. The Cossacks 
rode into the orchard in a body, and there, to their amaze¬ 
ment, found themselves face to face with the dismounted 
Uhlans, who were caught like rats in a trap. For centuries, 
since the days of Napoleon, since Friedland and Wagram, 
there had been no love lost between the Cossacks and the 
Uhlans. In a way, they were rivals; each represented 
the flower of the cavalry of a nation ; their lances had been 
crossed time and again in the history of modern war. On 
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this occasion, there was never a vestige of a fight; the 
Uhlans were surprised and outnumbered, but, to their credit 
be it said, they fought like men and refused to the end to 
surrender. 

In the heat and excitement of the business, the captain 
—if the truth be told—had completely forgotten his 
brothers-in-arms who were cut off and surrounded to the 
south. He had dismounted, and was talking to the young 
Grand Duke, when suddenly he remembered and sprang 
into the saddle at a bound. 

" We must be off I ” he cried. 44 Our friends are in a 
bad way, and stand in need of help.** 

“ And we three ? ” asked the Grand Duke, throwing out 
a hand. 

44 I have not forgotten you/* said the Cossack, smiling. 
“ Fortunately, I have three spare horses, and they are at 
your service.’* 

Walking his horse, he led the way through the orchard 
gate, where the Grand Duke and his companions got 
mounted. Their steeds were small ponies, bred in all 
probability in Mongolia, extremely sturdy and surprisingly 
fast, considering their length of leg. At the officer’s 
command the Cossacks formed up in line, and the whole 
party set forward across the open country, making wide 
detours around marshes, bogs, and lakes. 

Since in the immediate neighbourhood of the farmhouse 
the ground was not at all suitable for cavalry manoeuvres, 
they were obliged to progress slowly and to advance with 
caution. It was during this time that the Cossack officer 
explained in full to Irben the nature of the enterprise 
upon which they were engaged. 

44 It’s a fool's business,” said he, 44 I can guess exactly 
what has happened. Some impetuous company com¬ 
mander, elated by victory, has pushed on beyond the 
outpost line, and got himself into a mess, which has probably 
cost him his life. Idiots 1 Why will infantry¬ 
men attempt to do the work of Cossacks ? 

It is our business to reconnoitre and pursue 
—not theirs. He was undoubtedly sur¬ 
rounded and overpowered. He put up a 
stern fight, as a Russian was sure to do ; but 
there is little doubt that, had he not been 
found by my gallant little sea captain—who 
fancies himselt 
as a Cossack 
of the Don— 
his company 
would have 


been wiped out to a man. And now, Konieff himself is 
surrounded, and I must go to his help.” 

The Grand Duke raised his eyebrows in surprise. 

44 What name did you say ? ” he demanded in amaze¬ 
ment. 

44 Konieff.” 

44 A sea captain, did you say ? ” 

44 A merchant skipper. Brave as a lion, thirsting for 
blood, strong as a bullock, and rides like the sailor he is.” 

44 But where did you get him from ? ” asked the Grand 
Duke. 

44 We didn't get him. He got us. We had to have him, 
whether we wanted him or not.” 

44 Please explain,” said Irben. 44 I know this man well; I 
am more interested in him than you think. I already owe 
him my life.” 

44 And I, too,” said the other. 44 At Guinbinnen he 
saved me from a Prussian lance. The cavalry were all 
mixed up—Uhlans, Cossacks and Hussars. You never 
saw such a mess. I had been unhorsed. I was lying flat 
on the ground ; and as I was about to get to my feet, a 
trooper spotted me, and was in the very act of running 
me through, when Konieff charged like a bull. He rode 
straight into the man and sent his horse staggering, and 
before the Uhlan could recover himself, Konieff sabred 
him to the heart.” The captain was silent a moment; his 
eyes glistened as he recalled the scene to his memory. 
44 He is a great warrior,” he added, as though it had been 
an afterthought. 44 A great warrior—but truly a terrible 
rider I ” 

44 But,” said Irben, 44 you have not yet told me how 
he came to join you.” 

44 All,” said the other, 44 I was forgetting. It was two 
nights before the battle of Gumbinnen began. Our 
regiment was billeted in a little village several miles soutu 


" A moment later, Friedrich Grossmann let out a shriek, which was like the death-screech of a redskin, as he fell 
transfixed on the point of a Cossack lance." (See page 340.) 
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of Radzen. It appears that a whole crowd of armed 
peasants came in from the north. Konieff was in com¬ 
mand. He had carried despatches of some kind for 
General Nogack, who commanded one of the infantry 
divisions. He never told us anything about these 
despatches ; he was as reticent as a hedgehog ; that was 
one of the reasons why our colonel liked him from the 
first. The peasants were enlisted en masse and sent back 
to one of the bases, to be properly disciplined and trained 
—I think they went to Kovno. Konieff was heart-broken. 
There were actually tears in his eyes. He said that his 
men had been taken from him, and implored the colonel 
to take him on to the strength of our regiment. We 
advised him to go to the infantry, pointed out to him that 
he could scarcely pass as a Cossack, since not only did he 
know nothing of cavalry work, but he could not even ride. 
He assured us, however, that that would make no difference. 
He had reasons of his own for wishing to be in the very 


front of the advance. He never told us what those reasons 
were. We let him come with us because he was a good * 
fellow, and we liked him. I have tried several times—and 
in vain—to find out two things : firstly, whose despatches 
he carried ; and secondly, why he was so anxious to be the 
first Russian to cross the German frontier.*' 

The Grand Duke smiled. 

“ I can answer both those questions," said he. " The 
message he carried to General Nogack was from me. The 
reason he wished to push on to Konigsberg—if necessary 
to Berlin itself—was because he knew that I was in Prussian 
territory. I have little doubt he wished to come to my 
help, and now I am going to his." 

" After all," said the captain, " even all the Russias 
make but a little world. Forward l " he shouted to his 
men, as the party ascended a slope where the ground 
was hard and dry. " Forward, at the gallop ! We are 
within sound of the guns." 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

MAN TO MAN. 


HE whole line galloped up a 
gentle slope, at the top of 
which they found themselves 
upon an undulating plain, 
which extended for several 
miles. t 

The sound of musketry 
was constantly in their ears. 
Quite near at hand, a herd 
of swine was hurrying across 
the grassland, as if panic- 
stricken. In an easterly 
direction, about a mile away, 
there was a farmhouse, near which was a clump of trees. 
It was from this direction—though no sign of life was to 
be seen—that the sounds of firing seemed to be coming, 
carried upon the wind. 

There was nothing whatsoever to tell them on which 
side the advantage lay. They knew that their fellow- 
countrymen were acting on the defensive, in which case 
it was probable that they were holding the farmhouse 
against the repeated assaults of the Germans. For all 
they knew, the Russians were outnumbered considerably. 

Every man, from the captain to the junior Cossack 
trooper, was all eagerness to hurl himself into the fray. 
As neck to neck, stirrup to stirrup, they galloped across 
the open, grassy plain, they set spurs to their horses, 
brandished their lances on high, and, as they drew near 
to their objective, raised a cheer for the Tsar and Holy 
Russia which might have awakened the dead. 

Then it was that for the first time the Germans became 
aware of their tempestuous approach. With military 
promptitude a rear-guard was told off, and almost at once 
the Cossacks came under fire. 

Bill Rashleigh lived throughout the war to experience 
much in the nature of adventure ; but he is never likely 
to forget that headlong charge—with the bullets whistling 
past his head, and the savage cheers of the Cossacks 
echoing in his ears—to the lonely farmhouse in Eastern 
Prussia, where Konieff, and one other of whom as yet he 
knew nothing, were fighting for their lives, for liberty and 
honour. 

The Germans strove to keep the Cossacks otf, but their 
efforts availed them nothing. A few horses were left 
riderless ; in all about ten Cossacks fell from their saddles, 
killed or wounded, to the ground. The remainder took 
oi>en order, and with levelled lances swept forward like a 
wave—a wave that was irresistible, that carried all before 
it. The rear-guard was swept down. The Cossacks in a 
body burst into the midst of the scattered trees that sur¬ 
rounded the beleaguered farm. 

Here, the situation was at once apparent. The farm¬ 
house was an old building, which might have been built 


in the time of Frederick the Great. It was surrounded 
by a great number of outhouses : barns, pig-sties, and 
such like. There was also a large cattle-pen, and an 
enclosure which in times of peace was probably given over 
to chickens, ducks and geese. 

All these buildings had been adapted for purposes of 
defence. Trenches had been dug, walls had been loop- 
holed, trees had been cut down which masked the field of 
fire. 

On their side the Germans had not been idle. A cordon 
had been formed around the farm, and the attacking party 
also was entrenched. There was certainly—so far as the 
beleaguered garrison was concerned—no possible method 
of escape. 

By reason of the trees and the enclosed nature of the 
place, the Cossacks were obliged to dismount. They 
attacked the German trenches from the rear ; and these 
tactics had the advantage of taking the enemy by 
surprise, but at the same time the Cossacks were brought 
under rifle fire from the Russians who were within the 
farm, and who were not yet aware of their presence. 

For ten minutes there was a brisk engagement, and 
then it was the Grand Duke Paul of Irben who led the 
charge. He had consulted first with the captain of the 
Cossacks, and both had come to the conclusion that, so 
far as an exchange of rifle shots continued, the Cossacks 
were at a disadvantage. In the first place, they were by 
no means so much at home with their carbines as their 
lances. In the second place, they were not entrenched, 
being fully exposed to the German fire. There was neither 
time nor opportunity to dig trenches of their own, and 
therefore there was nothing for it but that they themselves 
should occupy the trenches of the enemy. 

In this terrible, almost illimitable, war, such petty 
skirmishes as this count as nothing. They happen ; men 
die, give up their lives for their country—and their deeds 
are forgotten, even if ever they are known. People had 
come to think that the age of the paladins was ended, 
that men would never fight as they had fought in the 
days of old. And here was a threefold conflict. 

The Cossacks charged across open country, under a 
galling, ceaseless fire. Without a doubt, few would have 
reached the German trenches had it not been for their 
Russian comrades who were firing from the farm. And 
yet, more than once, a gallant Cossack fell to the ground, 
struck by a Russian bullet. 

The Grand Duke was one of the first to reach the enemy 
line. He was deafened by noise, maddened by excite¬ 
ment, half-blinded by smoke and dust. 

He sprang down into the trench, and a moment after 
saw a huge Prussian, who seemed to tower above him, 
raising his rifle to drive the bayonet home. 

Irben snatched at his revolver, pressed the trigger and 
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fired, actually saw the bullet strike the man in the centre 
of his forehead, and heard the grunt—a kind of gasp—as 
the life went out of him and he fell to the ground, stone- 
dead. 

And then, turning quickly, Irben saw another bayonet, 
driving straight at his throat, immediately behind it a 
grinning mask—a soldier frenzied with battle. 

He fired, and missed. Springing aside, he felt the 
bayonet pierce his wrist. He uttered no cry of pain— 
at any rate, he was never conscious of having done so. 
His revolver fell from his hand as he flung himself upon 
his opponent, and knew at once that the man was far 
stronger than he. 

He struggled with all his force. He could see the man's 
face quite close to him ; and then, in the midst of a sort 
of haze, a second face appeared—the face of Bill Rashleigh, 
who had been second prefect at Herrick's. 

The report of Rashleigh's revolver well-nigh broke 
the drum of the Grand Duke’s ear. It was fired 
about two inches from his head. The Prussian went 
over backwards. And they passed over his body, 
along that shambles of a trench. 

Every few yards a conflict, similar in nature, was 
taking place, the victory sometimes with the 
Cossacks, sometimes wdth the Prussians. The 
struggle raged for several minutes. In the 
narrow confines of the trench 
there was no chance of 
retreat; there was no quest¬ 
ion of surrender. In this 
age of enlightenment and 
learning, men fight like 
heroic, savage beasts. 

It might possibly have 
lasted for half an hour, 
until both sides were ex¬ 
hausted and overcome, had 
it not been that those who 
were within the farmyard 
sallied forth to the aid of 
the Cossacks who had come 
to their relief in the nick of 
time. It was this that de¬ 
cided the day; for, five 
minutes later, the few Ger¬ 
mans who remained alive 
and unwounded held up 
their hands in token of 
surrender. 

As Rashleigh and Irben 
crawled forth from that 
terrible and ghastly trench, 
the Grand Duke was saluted 
by Konieff, habited like a 
Cossack of the Don. 

Irben held out both hands. Konieff went down upon 
a knee, and when he lifted his face there was a tear 
slowly stealing down the wrinkled, weather-beaten face 
that, year after year, had been tanned by the sun and 
beaten by the w r ind that sweeps the Baltic shore. 

“ Safe, sir 1 " he cried. “ I rejoice to see you safe. 
Since the morning you left us, I have never ceased to 
think of you." 

Irben smiled. '* You wished to find me ? ” he asked. 

“ I have striven for nothing else." 

“ And it is I who have found you—and, by the look 
of things, we have arrived in the nick of time." 

“ That is true," said Konieff. “ I wanted to fight, and 
I have had my fill of it in the last few hours." 

" You have done splendidly ! " exclaimed the Grand 
Duke in unfeigned admiration. 

But the old merchant captain shook his head. “ I have 
done no more than my duty," he made answer ; " but 

there is one wdthin the farmhouse who has done far more 
than that. Before I and my men krrived, those who held 
the position were outnumbered, surrounded, subjected to 
a pitiless and continuous fire, without hope of respite. 


All the officers and non-commissioned officers were killed ; 
no one remained but private soldiers. And of these there 
was one who could not speak a word of our language, who 
was a stranger in a strange land, who was without friends, 
who by dogged perseverance, by his example and sheer 
force of will, made his comrades refuse to surrender. 
They beat off attack after attack, suffering terribly, but 
always victorious. On one occasion they themselves even 
took the offensive, inflicting severe casualties upon the 
enemy, striking when they were least expected. It was 
in leading this assault that the man of whom I speak fell 
wounded. They carried him back to their own lines, but 
he refused to leave the firing-line. He had virtually taken 
command. He was here, there, and everywhere, prepared 
for every emergency, taking no unnecessary risk, but 
exposing himself fearlessly whenever there was need to 
do so. 

" They were in this sorry plight," continued Konieff, 
" when I discovered them 
this morning, about an hour 
after sunrise, and hastened 
to their help. I and those 
with me broke through the 
German line. Whereupon we 
also found ourselves besieged. 
I hope never again to live 
through such an hour. The 
Prussians must have seen 
you coming, for they at¬ 
tacked furiously, again and 
again. In all that turmoil, 
bloodshed, and confusion, I 
remember but one thing— 
the foreigner, who could 
speak no Russian, who was 
wounded, fighting like a 
lion. He would collect small 
parties of men, and lead 
them to the weak points 
where the Germans were 
likely to break through. 
Time and again he saved 
the day for us by his 
courage and devotion. And 
then he fell wounded, a 
second time—morta 11 y 
wounded—he is dying, even 
now." 

" Come! " said the Grand 
Duke, " we waste time in 
words. Let us go to him 
at once. We may be of some 
assistance." 

At that, Captain Konieff 
turned upon his heel and led 
the way across the straw that was littered about the farm. 
They passed the cowshed and entered a little garden, in 
which the autumn flowers were all trodden underfoot. The 
house had a great oaken door. In the room to the right 
it was so dark, by reason of the fact that the shutters had 
been placed upon the windows, that it was difficult to see. 

Irben and Rashleigh were together. Konieff was in 
front of them. Andrei Petrovitch Stakoff stood at a little 
distance behind, as if he were an orderly or retainer— 
which, perhaps, he imagined himself to be. 

As their eyes became accustomed to the semi-darkness, 
they were able to make out a small truckle-bed in a corner 
of the room. From this direction there came a groan. By 
the side of the bed was a small round table upon which 
was a candle, unlighted. The room had evidently never 
been intended for a bedroom, for all around the wall were 
the stuffed heads of wild boars and great pewter drinking 
mugs upon little brackets. 

The Grand Duke took a match-box from his pocket, 
struck a fight, and fit the candle. As the flame burned 
up, he bent over the bed and looked into the face of the 
wounded man. 
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He drew back at once with a start, and clutched Rash¬ 
leigh's arm. 

“ Look at him !" he whispered. " Tell me if I am dreaming." 
Rashleigh took the candlestick in his hand and held it 
high, so that the light fell full upon the pillow. The 


wounded man was little more than a boy, with red, curly 
hair. His face was deathly white, but it was the face 
of Moss, sometime of Herrick's House, who had fought 
Bill Rashleigh by the water-jump, in the days that seemed 
now so many years ago. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 



THB CLEAN SLATE. 


I HAT war is glorious, we would 
never for a moment pretend. 
But in spite of its horrors, 
its wastefulness and cruelty, 
there is something beautiful 
about it, inasmuch as it is 
concerned with Sacrifice and 
Death; and Death is a 
beautiful mystery—and noth¬ 
ing else. In whatever cir¬ 
cumstance a man leaves 
this earth behind him, whether 
he fall like a hero or be 
stricken by disease, he undergoes an apotheosis—which 
means that the mortal clay falls from him, and only that 
within him which is Godlike, which in many cases has 
been cabined and confined throughout all life—remains 
as part of the everlasting Universe. And all the Universe 
is God. 

That night Bill Rashleigh and " P. N. Irben " sat by 
the bedside of the wounded boy until the small hours of 
the morning. There was also a doctor present, a young 
medical student from Moscow, who told them from the 
beginning that there was little cause for hope. 

Towards midnight, Moss opened his eyes, recognised his 
old schoolfellows, and smiled. 

" How did you fellows get here ? " he asked. 

Irben looked at the doctor, and spoke in Russian. 

" He should not talk ? ” he asked. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. " It does not 
matter," he replied, and turned away. 

Moss never waited for an answer to his question, but 
went on, speaking very quickly, but quite low. 

“ I shall never forget," said he, " that you called me 
a wrong ’un; and my w'ord, I was a wrong ’un, 
too I " 

" That's all ended now," said Rashleigh. " All ended— 
and forgotten." 

" Oh no, it isn’t," said Moss. " I’ve not forgotten it. 
I did lots of things I'm ashamed of now. I behaved like 
a cad to Irben. I got the licking I deserved." 

" Come, come," said Rashleigh. " We won't talk about 
that." 

" I want to. I don't know why I want to, but I do. 
I remember the exact words you used. * You always were 
a wrong 'un, but I don't want to make you worse.' Then 
you said something about my being a funk. I'm not a 
funk, whatever else I am. I hope I've proved it, These 
Russian fellows will probably tell you that." 

" But how did you get here ? " asked Irben. " What¬ 
ever made you come to Russia ? " 

" It’s a simple story," said Moss," and somehow or other 
it's all mixed up with what happened at school. I left 
school with a bad name—a dog with a bad name; that’s 
exactly what I was. Do you remember young Dwerry¬ 
house ? Well, it turned out that my people knew his 
in India, and he came to stay with us for the holidays. 
The little chap kept a diary. His spelling was awful. 
But he had carefully written down everything that had 
happened at school. He had a tremendously high opinion 
of you two chaps, but he didn't think much of me. There's 
no reason why he should. I was a bully, a cheat, and a 
liar. Well, my father found out everything that Dwerry- 
house had written in his diary." 


" How did that happen ? " asked Rashleigh, surprised. 

" I would rather not tell you," Moss went on, in a weak 
voice ; " but I'm going to, because I think it would do me 
good to wipe the slate quite clean, if you understand what 
I mean ; as far as I can understand the doctor, I have not 
long to live. I bullied Dwerryhouse for the first few days 
of the holidays. There was a cousin of mine, a girl, staying 
in the house, who took the kid’s part and found out the 
whole truth about what had happened at school. She 
persuaded Dwerryhouse to let her read his diary ; and 
then,, because I wouldn't leave Dwerryhouse alone, she 
told the whole truth to my father. I didn't mind that 
so much ; but what I hated most of all was that my cousin, 
whom—to tell you the truth—I had always been rather 
fond of, should have treated me with such absolute con¬ 
tempt. I was pretty young, I know, but I had a silly idea 
that some day I might marry her. I looked up to her 
more than anyone else in the world ; I thought an awful 
lot of her opinion. I don't suppose either of you fellows 
knows what it is to be absolutely scorned and despised 
by some one you admire very much indeed. In the end 
it makes you lose all respect for yourself—and I hadn’t 
got much to lose. My father, too, was pretty scathing. 
So I got fed up with it all. I ran away from home. I got 
on the first ship I could find, and was in Norway when the 
war broke out. I came straight across to Russia. England 
hadn't joined in then. I had to overcome a good many 
difficulties, but they let me enlist in the end. Your country¬ 
men, Irben, are good fellows and fine fighters. I remember 
I used to call you a muhjik. My aunt l I was a cad l 

" Don't bother about that," said Irben, whose eyes 
had filled with tears. 

Rashleigh, too, had a lump in his throat, that was like a 
great iron tear-drop. He felt his face was flushed, and he 
was breathing very hard. He went to the window and 
looked out. 

It seemed as if the whole night was red with conflagra¬ 
tions. North, south, east and west, fires were burning, 
and the lower part of the dark clouds that rolled onward— 
in and out of which a round moon was threading itself 
quickly—was illumined red and purple aqd saffron. The 
wind had got up, and howled dolefully among the barns and 
outhouses of the farmstead ; and now and again, an old gate 
creaked and groaned and slammed. 

Eastern Prussia was invaded. The Russian armies 
had swept the frontier clear, and the field-grey army was 
falling back on Konigsberg and its forts. It looked then 
to the whole world as if the armies of the Tsar were about 
to strike into the very heart of the German Empire. In 
engagement after engagement they had crushed their 
stubborn foe. The primary object of the northern advance 
was to relieve the pressure upon Paris. In this General 
Rennenkampf succeeded. However, he could not accom¬ 
plish the impossible, and Hindenburg, who knew every inch 
of the country, had him at a disadvantage. The moment 
at which we are arrived—when this narrative comes 
to a close—was one of supreme triumph for the arms 
of Russia. Up to this point, the Russians had succeeded 
beyond their expectations. As we know, they were to 
suffer a crushing defeat within the next few days ; and it 
was not until nearly two years afterwards that they were 
permitted to take the offensive again with any marked 
degree of success. For that night, at least, the star of Holy 
Russia glowed in the ascendant. 
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11 One and all, they went down upon their knees and prayed to their Great Father that the young Englishman . • • 
might be spared to witness the ultimate victory which even he had helped a little to gain." 


Rashleigh turned away from the window, and came back 
to the bed. “ You had better lie quiet,” said he. ” You 
will only tire yourself by talking.” 

For several minutes Moss lay quite still. He was 
evidently thinking a great deal, for his eyes were wide open. 
And once or twice he carried a hand to his forehead to 
wipe away the perspiration that stood in beads above his 
eyes. He must have been suffering great pain, but he 
never once complained. 

The doctor gave him some medicine, and this seemed 
to ease him, for soon afterwards he smiled, held out a hand 
towards Rashleigh, and let it fall weakly upon the rough 
blanket that covered him. 

” Do you remember that House Match ? ” he asked. 
” My word, it was a tight thing 1 Irben kept up his wicket 
splendidly. Who ever thought he would do it ? You 
two fellows won the cup between you. And wasn't Herrick 
braced 1 ” 

After that he was silent for a long time, during which 
a change seemed to come upon him slowly. He closed his 
eyes. Once or twice he gasped, as if he was either in great 
pain or found it difficult to breathe. The doctor came again 
to the bedside, felt the patient's pulse, shook his head 
and left the room, returning in a minute with another kind 
of medicine that he had procured from his field medicine- 
chest. 

” The last chance,” said he, looking at Irben, before he 
poured the draught between the patient’s lips. 

Though they were both slightly wounded and utterly 
exhausted after all their exertions, the hardships they had 
suffered and the excitement they had undergone, Irben and 
Rashleigh remained at the bedside, watching their old school¬ 
fellow fighting with all his strength and youth for life. It 
was terrible for them, because there was no way in which 
they could help. In the past they had always disliked 
him. Now he was very dear to them indeed. 

Suddenly, Moss struggled almost into a sitting position. 


He clenched the blankets with his fists, and spoke much 
more loudly than before. 

” It’s no use,” he cried. ” I'm beaten—and I know it. 
The innings, Rashleigh—is closed.” 

The doctor hurried to him, supported his head, and gently 
laid him back upon the pillow. A little after, the room filled 
with Russian soldiers, those with whom he had fought. 
What they thought of him, how much they loved and 
had learnt to admire him, let their actions testify. One 
and all, they went down upon their knees and prayed to 
their Great Father that the young Englishman, who had 
marched and fought with them for so short a time, who 
had been of their company in camp and bivouac and 
trench, who had come to them as a friend from over¬ 
seas at the call of the Tsar, might be spared to witness 
the ultimate victory which even he had helped a little to 
gain. 

But already a gallant struggle was at an end. As the 
boy himself had said, the innings was closed. He 
was seized with a kind of spasm, fell back, and lay quite 
still. Then, very weakly indeed, he motioned Rashleigh to 
him. 

Rashleigh bent down, so that his ear was almost touching 
Moss's mouth. Otherwise he could not have heard the 
last words of one whose short life was not without reproach, 
but who died gloriously, and—so far as we may judge such 
things—atoned for the wrong he had done. At any rate, 
some such belief must have been his at the moment when 
he stood upon the sacred threshold of Death. 

” Rashleigh,” he whispered, ” I’ve wiped the slate 
clean.” 

He had spoken with a great effort, and hardly had the 
words left his lips than a calmness spread upon his face, 
all signs of pain and trouble vanished. His spirit had 
sped to the great pantheon where the souls of heroes 
abide. 

Rashleigh and Irben went out into the night. Their 
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hearts were heavy indeed. They dared not trust them¬ 
selves to speak. 

They were still boys ; and they had been brought face 
to face with two facts : the omnipotence of Destiny, and 
the waste, the relentlessness of War. 

In the east, the first signs of dawn were already visible. 
The wind still blew, and there was something in its breath 
of the first touch of the bitter Russian winter. From the 
west a great gun smote the silence. By degrees the 
challenge was taken up by battery after battery, until it 
was as if the ground itself shook and trembled under the 
feet of marching giants. Wild birds were driven from 
the tree-tops, to drift upon the wind, crying as in panic to 
their mates. The fires still showed in the distance, growing 
fainter as the daylight grew. The water that lay every- 


OF THE TSAR 

where in pools and ponds and lakes was beaten and 
wrinkled by the wind, and the small waves were touched 
with red, borrowed from the dawn. 

It was war. Everywhere, it was war. The guns thun¬ 
dered it; it was as if the birds cried it aloud ; the troubled 
waters seemed to know it, and the dark clouds and the 
fiery crescent in the east. It was war to the end, till 
victory was achieved, freedom and liberty established, 
and the braggarts who had broken the peace of the world, 
who had violated treaties and stamped justice underfoot, 
were driven to their knees. 

The Grand Duke threw out a hand, around which was a 
blood-stained bandage. 

'* Come 1 ” said he to his comrade, " there is much for 
us to do I M 


THE END. 


Fought, Finished, Kept. 

By FRANK BLLIS. 


" “V" HAVE fought a good fight,” said the soldier, 
| When the battle-day was done ; 

JL ” We have beaten the enemy backward. 

Tho’ the victory was hard, it is won. 

We stood with our ranks unbroken. 

Our courage never gave. 

The fight was hard, with gun and shard, 

But our men were stout and brave.” 

” I have finished my course,” said the runner, 

As he stood with the tape at his breast; 

" The race was a long and weary one, 

But I kept my place with the best. 


I heard the crowds that were cheering, 

But I steadily kept on my way. 

I am faint and weak, strength is far to seek, 
But at least I have won the day.” 

” I have kept the Faith,” said the martyr. 

In the arena there he stood ; 

The savage beasts were round him, 

And thirsted for his blood. 

Unmoved he watched their prowling, 

Stood with unquickened breath. 

When at last they sprang, a song he sang, 
And went with a sinile to Death. 



THE FOG BUOY. 

During foggy weather, when warships are proceeding in “ line ahead ” formation, use is made of the *' fog buoy ” to enable them to keep at a 
aafe distance from one another. The “ fog buoy ” is a buoy, or a barrel, painted red, and is towed astern at a certain distance. The warship 
following can thus keep her station and avoid oollision. Besides being painted red and thus showing up vividly, the “ fog buoy” creates a big 
wash in the water which is easily noticeable. 
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A Camping Holiday. 

How to Prepare for It and How to Enjoy It. 

By REV. K. R. G. HUNT. 

IT. 



I N my last article I spoke of camping equipment. 
I am taking it for granted that by this time you 
have got your outfit, and that all that remains now 
is to settle how and where to camp. 

In the main there are two kinds of camp, commonly 
called by the camping fraternity “ fixed ” and “ touring ” 
camps. Each has its points, and perhaps for the novice 
the fixed camp is best. For one thing he has more time 
and opportunity to pick up ideas : he sees, for instance, that 
his tent does not " sit ” quite right, and he alters it till it 
satisfies him, whereas if he is touring he is apt to argue, 
when he sees the tent askew, that in any case the tent has 
to come down next morning, and that therefore it is 
needless waste of time to alter it. Another thing is that 
the novice almost invariably takes far more impedimenta 
than is necessary, and he finds the transport of all his 
luxuries a difficult matter ; while a third, and by no means 
unimportant, reason is that fixed camping is on the whole 
cheaper. 

Suppose, then, that we decide on a fixed site. Probably 
all of you have in mind just the spot where you would like 
to camp. There must of course be running water, and if 
possible a little way below the camp should be a good 
bathing-pool. You may pitch as near to the 
water as you like, provided you are sure 
that heavy rain will not so swell the river 
as to wash away your home—a misfortune 
which once very nearly befell me on a 
Scottish river, and which did actually occur 
during the awful floods in Norfolk in 1912. 

But it is well to avoid hollows, else your camp 
may, in a wet August, receive all the surface 
water of the surrounding field, and it is 
equally advisable not to pitch under trees. 

Trees of course should be near, both for the 
shade which they afford on a hot summer 
day and also for purposes of fuel, though 
for this latter purpose you should only use 
what you can gather from the ground, un¬ 
less you have express permission from your 
landlord for the time being to use an axe. 

Never forget that irreparable harm may 
be done to the sport of camping by thought¬ 
less individuals who hack down limbs of 
trees, strew the ground with paper and 


litter, leave gates open and so allow cattle to stray, 
and even throw broken glass about. As recently as 
1914, I was refused permission to camp on an ideal site 
because the farmer had in the previous year lost two 
valuable beasts owing to broken bottles which some 
careless campers had left about the previous year. Who 
can blame the farmer under such conditions for refusing 
further permission to campers ? 

Always have a clear understanding with your farmer as 
to rent. Generally speaking, you will be allowed to camp 
rent free, especially if you purchase your milk, eggs, butter 
and perhaps vegetables from the farm. These are, of 
course, abnormal times, and if you care to give your 
temporary landlord some active help in his fields, you will 
not only be giving him something that he will value far 
more than a nominal rent, but you will also be doing your 
n bit ” in a very practical way. 

I have been frequently asked by non-campers : " What on 
earth do you find to do all day ? ” Such people seem to 
forget that the camper is open to enjoy himself in all the 
usual ways in which holiday-makers usually find relaxa¬ 
tion. He may golf, he may bathe and fish, he may make 
long excursions by road, by river and by moor; he may 
photograph, and if he is a bit of a naturalist, as most 
campers are, he has untold opportunities which the house- 
dweller never gets. Added to all these are the camp 
duties, and I never yet have failed to find a boy who did 
not delight in experimenting with the frying-pan and 
field-oven, even if the results were not always palatable 1 

So far I have confined myself chiefly to fixed camping, 
but there will be many to whom the idea of a tour appeals 
very strongly. For the sake of these, therefore, I will 
endeavour to give a few experiences of my own, which may 
help them to select their means of transport. 

My first camping experiment was in the summer of 1903, 
when, with three other ardent spirits, I hired a donkey and 
cart, and packing our equipment on board, set off to tramp 
in the Peak district. After two laborious days we reached 
Matlock, only twenty miles from our starting-point, and 
here the donkey was jettisoned and a pony hired in its 
place. But the donkey had to be picked up on the return 
journey, and thenceforward two of us pulled the cart and 
the other two dragged the reluctant donkey. And I may 
add that the two in charge of the cart made two miles to 


The Gypsy Tent In Use (wide open). 
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every one that the other couple made I No ; I should not 
advise a donkey and cart as your means of transport. 

Next year I was one of a party who started from south 
Derbyshire and walked down to the New Forest, then along 



Our Hand-cart on a West Country Road. 

the coast to Lyme Regis, and so on to Minehead. Our 
transport this year consisted of a strong cart-horse and 
cait, and was a distinct improvement on the donkey. But 
even yet we had not reached perfection : a horse travels 
only three miles an hour or so, whereas we wished to walk 
four ; moreover, a horse sometimes makes it much harder 
to obtain a camping site ; and above all, your horse, unless 
he is an exceptional beast, is apt to find some of our hills 
beyond him. It was this last fact which decided us to 
adop a new plan the following year. As we stood in 
a fie’d just outside Minehead and gazed south-west to 
wher across the evening sky ran the lofty escarpment of 
Exmoor, an insurmountable barrier for our poor horse, 
we there and then vowed that the following year should 
see that lofty rampart conquered, and that nothing should 
stay our advance till we stood at Land's End itself and 
gazed across the Atlantic. 

And that is how it was that the August of 1905 saw us 
set out from our school gates dragging behind us a plumber's 
hand-cart. Certain improvements had been effected in 
this vehicle—e.g. a huge “ grub-box " had been constructed 
below and a tool-box fitted in front—and thus 
equipped we found it a simple matter to reel 
off twenty-five or thirty miles a day. On the 
level two were amply sufficient to drag the cart, 
while uphill we had spare ropes fixed to stout ash 
sticks, so that extra help was available. In this 
way we ascended Porlock Hill, and on the tour 
we averaged 27^ miles per day for a total 
distance of 370 miles. We made a practice 
on this and all our other tours of resting on 
Sundays. Next year, similarly equipped, we 
toured from Long Eaton, our starting-point 
on the Land's End tour, to John-o’-Groat’s— 
a total distance of 640 miles. 

I have mentioned these tours merely to show 
you some of the various ways in which you 
may transport your camp equipment, and of 
those mentioned so far I unhesitatingly put 
the hand-cart first, and the donkey last—yes, 
a long way last. In later years the party with 
which I undertook the Land's End and John- 
o’-Groat’s tours twice undertook cycle-camping 
tours from Long Eaton to the Riviera, packing 


all their luggage on their cycles, and with the modern 
equipment supplied by the Amateur Camping Club (to 
whom I referred in my first article) the cycle affords an 
almost ideal means of transport. 

There is one other way of moving your camp—to my 
mind the best way of all—and that is by water. To voyage 
by punt, canoe, sculling or sailing boat down one of our 
beautiful English rivers, and when the shadows lengthen 
to pitch your tent by the river-side, to cook your evening 
meal and subsequently indulge in a yam or a song while 
the murmuring river flows gently past—this is bliss indeed. 
And no less perfect is the early morning, before the mists 
have risen from the river, as you make your way through 
the dewy grass to where the roar of falling water proclaims 
the weir-pool, there to have your morning dip. Somehow 
one never tires of the river, and I should not care to say 
how many days I have spent under canvas between Oxford 
and Lechlade. One word of warning, however: shun the 
“ desirable riverside residences,” as the house-agent loves 
to call them. Thoroughly to appreciate the delights of 
a riverside camp, you must leave civilization, and get right 
away to where the river flows through deep woods, or 
meadows thick with hay. 

These upper reaches of the Thames are ideal for camping, 
and you may hire boats at Oxford very cheaply—I have 
had them as cheap as 21s. for a month—and though the 
part of the river between Shifford and Rushy is somewhat 
dull, I do not think I know any scenery of its kind to 
beat the reaches about Bablock Hythe and Buscot; nor 
do I know a more genial set of men than these up-river 
lock-keepers. The Avon, too, is very picturesque, and 
though the navigation is not so well cared for, you w T ill 
find that the rapids and shallows add to the interest. 
The Broads, beautiful as they are, do not afford good camp¬ 
ing, for* owing to the marshy nature of their banks it is 
very difficult to get good sites. 

I have never tried Ireland, but Scotland is ideal: it 
has all that a camper wants—plenty of water, plenty of 
fuel, and plenty of solitude. Wales is scarcely behind 
Scotland, and if I put England third it is only because 
the population is thicker. Yet if you try the Lakes, the 
Yorkshire moors, Exmoor and Dartmoor, the Peak district, 
the Thames, the Avon, and the Wye, you will admit that 
England too can show us country that is unsurpassed of 
its kind. 

I have endeavoured in these two articles to put forward 
a few suggestions that may help the novice. Yet you 
will learn by nothing so much as experience. If once you 
start camping, not only will you become more expert as 
the years go on, but you will find that year by year the 
pastime grows on you. The unlimited supply of fresh 
air, the exposure to wind, sun and rain, and the absolute 
change afforded by such a holiday, are such that if once 
you try it you will never willingly give it up again. 



Disembarking on Hickling Broad. 










T AKE it all round—on the average, I mean, and 
compared to other fellows—I think I’ve managed 
to run up against a good many queer episodes 
at school; but I don’t think there’s any doubt 
that, take it all round, the queerest adventure of the lot 
was the affair of Plunket's parrot. 

It was the Admiral who gave it to him. You remember 
the Admiral, don’t you ?—the old uncle who thought 
Plunket was a funk until he was given rather startling 
reasons to think otherwise 1 He was a very jolly old boy, 
and, like M Captain Reece of the ' Mantelpiece ’ ” in that 
perfectly ripping book, “The Bab Ballads,” he had been 
“ beloved by all his men,” and used often to hear of them, 
though it was years since he’d retired, and one of them 
took it into his head to send him, as a sort of little tribute, 
a talking parrot he’d brought back from abroad. The old 
Admiral didn’t like to hurt the chap’s feelings by refusing 
his offering, but all the same he wasn't a bit keen on having 
it, so it seemed to him a splendid idea to pass it on to his 
nephew ; but it didn’t seem quite such a bright notion 

to the poor wretched nephew, for we didn’t know then- 

But I mustn’t get to that yet. 

The first thing we knew about it was Plunket's getting 
a postcard from his uncle, which read : “ Many thanks 
for letter. I’m glad you are growing keen on natural 
history—gives me a ray of hope l Am expressing my 
appreciation by sending you a present which I think ought 
to appeal to you as a nature-student; it will arrive to¬ 
morrow by the 3.20 train.—Yrs., Uncle Colin.” 

Plunket showed me the card, and we were both awfully 
excited about it. Of course we had no idea what the 
present would be likely to be, but we thought it was sure 
to be rather jolly, and of course it was evidently something 
to do with natural history. We didn’t think it would be 
nature-books, for those could just as well have been sent 
by post—its coming by train showed it was probably some¬ 
thing big—so we hoped for a fishing-rod, and guessed a 
butterfly-net. Plunket, in an extra hopeful moment, 
even suggested a microscope, but we agreed that that was 
too much to expect—a microscope would be more the 
sort of present you’d get on some very special occasion, 
like as a reward for winning a schol. 

“ What does he mean by the ’ ray of hope ’ ? ” I asked, 
examining the postcard. 


A Complete School Story. 

By D. A. POCOCK. 

Plunket flushed. “ I suppose he means some idiotic 
joke about being glad I’ve got one intelligent interest,” 
he said rather huffily. “ You know what uncles are I ” 

“ It certainly must encourage him a lot,” I said thought¬ 
fully, and Plunket went for me. 

The next day being a half-holiday, there was no difficulty 
about fetching the present. We turned up at the station 
in high time for the 3.20, and waited “ in a fever of expecta¬ 
tion,” as books say. We were looking for a long narrow 
box of the rod or net kind, but when the train came in 
the only things the porters turned out on the platform 
were the usual bags and boxes—obvious luggage —and a 
large swathed-up bird-cage. 

It doesn't seem to have come,” said Plunket rather 
blankly, and just then the porter with the bird-cage came 
bearing down upon us with evident intentions. 

“ ’Ere you are, sir,” he said, holding the cage out to 
Plunket. " ’Ere’s your bird.” 

“ Rot 1 ” Plunket gasped, recoiling about a yard. “ That 
can’t be mine 1 ” 

“ Well, it's addressed to you, sir, anyway,” the porter 
protested, exhibiting the label ; and sure enough, there was 
the address—“ To Master C. Plunket, at Belmont College.” 

Plunket, with a face as long as a fiddle, gave the man his 
tip, and we turned to each other in the blankest dismay. 
Then an idea seized me. 

“ Perhaps,” I suggested, “ it’s some very rare sort of 
stuffed bird that your uncle thought would do for the school 
museum 1 ” and I began to undo the covering of the cage. 

“ Not 'alf 1 ” retorted a voice—throaty, but quite distinct 
—from inside it. 

I jumped back farther than Plunket had done—it was 
such a shock 1 Then we flung back the wrapper from the 
cage, and there inside was sitting the largest grey parrot 
we’d ever seen, looking at us with bright, beady eyes, its 
head cocked on one side. 

We looked back at it—aghast l 

” Great Scott 1 ” I said feebly. “ I say—is your uncle 
dotty, or what ? ” 

” No, I don’t think he’s off his nut exactly,” returned 
Plunket gloomily. “ I believe he thinks I really should like 
to have the thing—and so I should, if I were at home— 
but how on earth can he suppose I could keep it here 1 
He must have forgotten what school is like. I suppose 
I shall have to send it straight back, or home, or something. 
What a beastly nuisance 1 ” 

“ Cheer up 1 ” urged the parrot encouragingly. 

We began to laugh at that—we couldn’t help it 1 The 
appropriateness of the parrot's remarks was rather killing. 

“ Well, come on now, anyway,” said Plunket at last, in 
a much more cheerful tone, picking up the cage. ” No, 
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I’m hanged if I’ll have that wrapper thing on again, Fatty i 
I’m going to get all the sport out of this that there is to 
have, and our return ought to be a bit striking.” 

And it was ! We had a little crowd—mostly kids— 
following us before we’d got through the village, and a much 
bigger one, of course, when we reached school; and we went 
up to the house the centre of attraction, everybody splitting 
with laughter, and the Admiral’s present shouting “ Cheer 
up l Cheer up 1 Cheer up 1 ” at the top of its voice. We 
began to feel quite friendly towards it, and Plunket said 
almost wistfully, ” I wish we could keep it—it would 
be rather a rag. I can think of some ripping things we could 
teach it to say.” 

” Well, p'raps we could,” I suggested. ” Anyhow, let's 
•show it to old Mallowe and ask him—there's just a chance 
that he might let us, if he felt extra good-tempered. I 
know he's keen on birds himself. Let’s say we want to 
study its habits.” 

Mr. Mallowe is our house-beak, and such a decent sort 
that you don’t mind asking him for things half as much as 
you would most masters. So we took the cage straight to 
his study and laid the case before him ; but although he 
was distinctly amused at the Admiral’s taste in presents, 
evidently thinking the one he’d chosen about equal to 
a white elephant, when we hinted at keeping it at school 
he didn’t seem a bit keen. 

" I do wish you’d let me, sir,” said Plunket eagerly. 
” I’d take awfully good care of it, and not let it be any 
bother. After all, sir, you let the kids keep silk-worms if they 
like, and I’m sure the parrot wouldn’t be as much trouble.” 

“ Not *alf! ” the parrot agreed. 

That did for us l The neat way our possession happened 
to bring in what were evidently its two staple remarks— 
” Not 'alf I ” and ” Cheer up 1 ”—was the limit. As soon 
as he could speak, Mr. Mallowe said amusedly, ” Well, 
Plunket, it seems to be an intelligent bird, and I don’t 
know that I should object to your keeping it here just for 
the remainder of the term, so long—but mind, only so 
long—as you do not allow it to become in any way a 
nuisance. You may hang the cage in the dining-room if 
you like.” 

We thanked him warmly, and hurried off before he could 
alter his mind. Our feelings towards Plunket's uncle had 
undergone a wondrous change, and we were beginning to 
feel as much bucked with the parrot as we should have 
been with the fishing-rod—for we looked to the future 
' and saw possibilities 1 We availed ourselves of Mr. 
Mallowe’s permission and hung up the cage at the dining¬ 
room window. There was plenty of sun there, and we put 
sugar between the wires, and fresh food and water inside, 
and our charge seemed quite happy and ready to adapt 
itself to its new surroundings. 

The first thing, of course, was to find out its conversa¬ 
tional bounds, and they appeared strictly limited. It was 
a chatty bird—it simply loved hearing its own voice—but 
its whole stock-in-trade of remarks seemed to consist of 
” Cheer up 1 ” and ” Not ’alf I ” and though it made them 
so often that sometimes, as on the occasions I've mentioned, 
they were simply bound to come in funnily, still, there was 
a gentle monotony. So we determined to get on with its 
education a bit, and give it a bigger range of subjects, and 
the vital question was what to teach it. 

For, of course, there was no point in having a bright, 
intelligent parrot of our own and not getting some effective 
ragging out of it 1 As I pointed out, its young mind was 
in our care now, and it was up to us to see that it didn’t leave 
Belmont without making its mark; and what we had to 
settle was precisely what sort of mark it should be. 

Plunket thought we might teach it to imitate the school 
porter shouting ” All in l All in 1 ” as he does when it’s 
dinner-time ; then chaps would come rushing in, thinking 
they were fearfully late and bound to get bad marks, and 
find it was only the parrot after all. However, we vetoed 
that, because we were sure it would be the sort of thing to 
make Mr. Mallowe veto the parrot. I suggested that 
there were lots of people at Belmont to whom we should 
very much like it to say ” Silly ass 1 ” and that wasn’t a bad 


idea either, but we wanted to think of something better 
still if we could. I fancied I had hit on the very thing 
when I proposed that it should be instructed in the art of 
shouting ” Silence ! do you hear me ? ” in the furious 
voice old Prout, our classics master, puts on when he’s 
riled, as it would come pretty comically from a parrot, 
besides being a score off Prout, and Plunket thought so too 
for a moment; but then his face got thoughtful, and sud¬ 
denly cleared up, and he began to sputter with laughter 
and seized my arm, saying eagerly, ” No, Fatty; I t—tell 
you what, 1 I’ve got it l I’ve thought of a much better 
rag than any of those 1 ” 

Then he explained, and directly I began to understand 
I saw that there was much more in his notion than there 
had been in any of mine. 

The parrot was a decidedly apt pupil, and had pretty 
soon mastered its new accomplishment. We had to give 
it its lessons in dead secret, of course, as we didn’t wish 
anyone to know what it was studying; and for the same 
reason we covered its cage up at meal-times or whenever 
there were likely to be people in the dining-room, explaining 
that we didn’t want it to make itself a nuisance by being 
noisy, for it would have simply spoilt everything if it 
had started airing its new knowledge before the right 
moment for the display had come. 

Now, you must know that old Prout, besides teaching 
classics, has always got some new scheme of his own on 
hand. It was he who started the Debating Society and 
the Fire Brigade and the Stamp Club, and that term 
his particular fad was what he called Preparation for 
Emergencies. He was giving a series of lectures on First 
Aid and things like that, and we could have put up with 
the talks themselves all right if he hadn’t elected to give 
them on half-holidays, but to be obliged to listen to beastly 
lectures in time that’s supposed to be your own to do 
what you like with is a bit thick, so you can imagine that we 
yearned for the chance to rot up one of the footling functions. 

On the half-holiday following our acquisition of the 
parrot, old Prout was going to jaw about ” What to do 
for the Drowning ” ; and, being an awfully thorough old 
boy, had said that if it were fine he’d give the lecture 
informally down on the sands, and we might take our 
bathing things, so that if we liked we could do demonstra¬ 
tions of life-saving. Jeffries said to me that it seemed 
likely to be better sport than usual, and I agreed with 
him, though I felt he didn’t half know how much bettei 
sport it was likely to be I 

When the time arrived I went off as usual with the 
First Aid students, but Plunket excused himself on the 
plea of toothache (he really had been having it lately, 
so it wasn’t untrue), and nipping into the dining-room 
just before we started, took down the parrot's covered-up 
cage and went off with it to the same point we were making 
for, but by a different route. There are so many trees 
about Belmont that it was easy to find cover, and even if 
he had been caught with the cage he could have said he 
was going to give the parrot an airing. 

Old Prout was in fine feather, and evidently meant the 
drowning-lecture to surpass all the previous ones—and, as it 
turned out, it did, but not exactly in the way he’d intended. 

The coast near to Belmont is awfully broken and 
picturesque, and the cove old Prout took us to is full of 
huge slippery rocks, and deep hidden pools, and swirling 
currents at the points of the cove, where it would really 
be awfully easy to have beastly accidents ; but, of course, 
I knew we shouldn’t be allowed to do our life-saving 
demonstrations at any of the likely places, but only in the 
easy space of smooth water in the middle of the bay, where 
nobody would ever be in the least likely to come to grief. 
You know, I always think that’s the flaw of these rescue 
dodges—they’re quite sound things, but you’re only allowed 
to practise them in some perfectly safe and simple place, 
such as a swimming-bath. Of course, it's easy enough there] 
and people who come to watch the displays stand round 
and applaud, and say how well you do it; but what 
possible guarantee it is that you would be of the slightest 
use in a real disaster, when the currents and things wouldn't 
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be arranged to suit, and you’d have a drowning person 
clutching you frantically round the neck and some real 
danger to make you lose your head, I never could see ! 

Old Prout settled himself on a high rock, looking un¬ 
commonly like a solemn old black penguin, and began to 
lecture, while we sprawled round him and listened—or 
didn’t listen, as the case might be. I was listening hard 
myself, but not to the lecture—for something quite different. 
I kept my eyes open too, and presently saw what I was 
on the look-out for. 

It was Plunket, who suddenly appeared like a Jack-in- 
the-box at the farther end of the cove, and came tearing 
towards us, scrambling anyhow over the rocks, waving 
his arms and shouting, with ” something up ” written 
all over him. I sprang up too, and interrupted the lecture 
by calling out, “ Oh, sir 1 Please, sir—there’s Plunket, sir. 
There must be something wrong ; he-” 

Plunket reached us, stumbling and panting, and clutched 
Jeffries excitedly, crying to Mr. Prout, “ Oh, sir ! There’s 
something up—some sort of accident. There’s somebody 


Plunket and I were in terror lest it should tire of its 
new accomplishment and fall back on its familiar " Cheer 
up 1 ” or " Not ’alf 1 ” which, of course, would have given 
the game away at once, but very luckily what was freshest 
in its mind was also uppermost, and it kept on shouting 
away to itself, as it always did when first uncovered, so 
that the cries for aid were as persistent as we could desire. 

It had been easy enough to hide the cage down among 
the craggy boulders. Of course, there was the danger of 
somebody tracking the sounds to their source too soon, but 
we were on the look-out for that, and directly we saw anyone 
getting hot on the scent one of us would shout, “ Over 
this way 1 ” or do something else to head them off in a 
wrong direction. And you’ve no idea how funny the 
scene was—everybody frightfully earnest and eager 
and scared, rushing about peering behind boulders and 
into caves and rock-pools; old Prout, by far the most 
flustered of the lot, scrambling round shouting out directions 
that everyone was much too excited to pay any attention 
to, and adjuring the parrot to “ Say where you are 1 ” 



“ He picked up the cage . • • and strode on ahead in grim silence, while the parrot vainly besought him to 
* Cheer up I * m (S«* page 352.) 


down there shouting for help 1 ” There were general ex¬ 
clamations, and Prout jumped up looking awfully startled 
—he hadn’t expected to be called upon for a life-saving 
display quite so soon and urgently 1 

“Where, boy? Where?—where?” he demanded 
excitedly. 

“ Somewhere among the rocks, I think, sir. I didn’t 
see anybody, but there’s some one shouting. Oh, sir 1 
w hat can we do ? ” Plunket answered distractedly ; and 
it made me chuckle to think how jolly differently he would 
have behaved if somebody had really been yelling for help. 
W hy, I’d seen him once, when a kiddie really did fall into 
the river, and he simply jumped—but never mind that now. 

“ Do 1 ” snapped old Prout. '* Locate the disaster, 
of course l Hunt, boys, in all directions, and shout too l ” 
Plunket had already disappeared behind some boulders, 
and I knew perfectly what he’d gone for—to uncover the cage 1 
Next moment we all distinctly heard a voice shouting 
“ Help I Help 1 ” It was rather a throaty, peculiar 
voice, but luckily, in the excitement of the moment, nobody 
seemed to notice it. You can see now what our idea of 
educating the parrot had been l 


the parrot, needless to add, paying no heed to the in¬ 
junction, but yelling happily away for the help that every¬ 
one was only too ready to give. Jeffries even plunged into 
the sea and swam round the points to see if he could find 
anyone, but of course he could not, and it looked as if 
the First Aid class wouldn’t be able to bring off the 
life-saving act very brilliantly after ail, now that the 
emergency seemed to have come. 

Then, with a dramatic suddenness which was all we 
could wish, the parrot got tired of shouting. There was a 
deathly silence, and Jenkins Minor, who’s an awfully un¬ 
balanced sort of kid, began to blub and said, “ Oh, sir, he 
isn’t s—shouting any more ; he must be d—d—drowned I ” 

Plunket and I both turned to stare at Mr. Prout and see 
how he would take it—and that act was our undoing. 
For in looking at old Prout we forgot to look at Jeffries, 
who had come up dripping from his swim, and who gave 
a sudden exclamation and jumped down among the rocks ; 
and next moment he was holding out the cage for all to 
see, while the parrot waggled its wings at us and chortled 
“Help I Help l” 

“ There’s your victim 1 ” Jeffries shouted, and then 
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began to laugh so that he had to put the cage down in a 
hurry, or he would have dropped it; and all the other chaps 
followed suit, and fairly rolled about on the sand, helpless 
w'ith laughter. But old Prout wasn’t going to take 
things in such a mirthful w r ay ! 

Instead, he came stalking down on us, black as thunder. 
" So, Plunket and Farrar,” he rasped out at us, “ so this 
is wffiat you consider funny —this is your notion of a joke 1 
Well, perhaps the humour will be less apparent to you 
when your house-master has given his opinion of the 
proceedings ! ” With that he picked up the cage, ordered 
us all back to Belmont, and strode on ahead in grim silence, 
wffiile the parrot vainly besought him to “ Cheer up 1 
Cheer up 1 Cheer up 1 ” 

We rather needed the advice ourselves, as, although our 
rag had gone off even better than we had hoped, it was 
Prout’s turn now, and w r e couldn’t help knowing that 
masters have a nasty habit of getting their own back with 
pretty heavy interest. We were glad, though, that he was 
going to hand the case over to Mallowe instead of dealing 
with it himself, for we knew' we’d stand a better chance of 
getting quarter. 

We could see, w'hen Mr. Mallowe had heard the story, 
that he w'as much more amused than angry at it, and would 
have given anything to have 
been able to laugh. However, 
he straightened his face some¬ 
how and, turning to us, said 
with a twinkle in his eyes that 
he couldn’t quite hide, "1 do 
not propose to deal very 
severely with you, for I 
do not regard the affair 
as a very serious offence, 
but rather as being 
merely the foolish, futile 
joke of silly little boys.” 

(Mallowe’s a sport, but 
all the same he can 
make you squirm when 
he likes.) “ I think, 
therefore, that if I keep 
you both in on Saturday, 
that will suffice for actual 
punishment. But -” 

Our faces fell a bit, 
for we didn’t like the 
sound of that “ but.” 

” There is another 
matter altogether,” Mr. 

Mallowe continued, 

*' and that is — you 
must both remember 
the conditions upon 
which I gave you leave 
to keep your parrot at 
school until the end of 
the term; they were, 
that you should see that it did not be¬ 
come a nuisance, and as you have 
gone out of your way to render it 
one, I need hardly say that I with¬ 
draw my permission. The parrot 
must go to-morrow, without fail, 
and you have only yourselves to 
thank that it should be so.” 

That was true enough, of course, and 
we knew it, and went out of Mallowe’s 
study feeling rather squashed. The 
verdict didn’t matter so much to Plun¬ 
ket, to whom the parrot belonged, 
for he would only have to send it home, but 
for me it would mean a last farewell, bar the 
occasional glimpses I might get of it when I hap¬ 
pened to be visiting the Plunkets ; and as we’d 
both been getting very keen on the Admiral’s 
present, and saw our w r ay to many more and 


excellent rags we could have had with it at school, it made 
us rather sick to think that this would be—as we supposed 
—the parrot’s last night at Belmont. 

Much we knew I 

Well, we got through the rest of the day, and went to bed 
when the time came, feeling anything but bucked, in spite 
of the success of our ” Help 1 Help ! ” drama ; but in the 
middle of the night I woke up with a fidgety, unsatisfied 
sense of having forgotten something. You know that 
sensation, don’t you ?—like the worrying feeling of finding 
a knot in your handkerchief and wondering what on earth 
you put it there to remind yourself of. 

I puzzled about it for a bit, and then suddenly re¬ 
membered what was wrong : it had been my turn to feed 
the parrot, and I hadn’t done it—or, rather, I’d got as far 
as taking out and filling the dishes for its food and water 
and then, under the excitement of our interview with 
Mr. Mallowe, clean forgotten to put them back in the cage. 

Plunket and I sleep in the same dorm., but I didn’t like 
to wake him up and tell him about iti because, as I said 
before, he’d been having toothache lately ; and as I knew 
he’d been awake with it the night before, it seemed caddish 
to rouse him unnecessarily, so I just lay worrying and 
wandering what to do, for, of course, it’s strictly against rules 

to go about the house at 
night—and yet it was beastly 
to think of the parrot spend¬ 
ing its last night at school 
in a state of thirsty starva¬ 
tion ! 

At last I decided to take 
the risks. Luckily all the 
other chaps in the dormitory 
were sound asleep, so I got 
out of bed, and into my 
dressing-gowm and slippers, 
as quietly as I could, slipped 
out of the room, and crept 
along the corridor and down- 


I had locked my leg round the thief’s, and was gripping his wrists sod 

{See page 353.) 


trying to force back his hands. 
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stairs to the dining-room where (by the irony of fate 1 ) 
the parrot was fasting. 

It was pitch dark, of course—there wasn't even moon¬ 
light that night—but knowing exactly where the cage was, I 
made my way to it easily enough, and had just started to 
take off the cover when I heard a queer noise. 

It was an odd sort of stealthy-sounding rustle or shuffle, 
so slight that it might scarcely have attracted my attention 
in the daytime, but you see, in the night, in a solitary 
room, any sort of sound was so awfully unexpected ; and 
I also noticed, what hadn’t struck me before, that the 
room was unaccountably breezy, as though the window 
were wide open. So, thinking it had been left so by 
mistake, and the wind might be causing the noises, I did 
what I hadn’t at all wanted to do, for fear of attracting atten¬ 
tion—felt for the switch of the electric light and turned it on. 

Then—I shall never forget that second 1—it was one of 
the big grisly things that would stand out in your memory 
like a sort of foreground if all the rest got hazy. By the 
sideboard, where the silver things stand—but they were 
not there then—a man was crouching : a great rough- 
looking fellow in ragged clothes, with a big lumpy bundle 
in one hand and in the other a heavy knotted stick. 

He glared round at me in startled fear as I flashed on the 
light, and for an instant I saw his face, white, strained, and 
scowling ; then, with an oath, he sprang towards the open 
window, but before he could reach it I bad caught him. 

The burglar turned on me like a tiger. “ Lemme go, 
you young fool 1 ” he snarled, and before I could give a 
yell and rouse the house his hands were at my throat. 

Then for a few seconds, in utter silence, we swayed and 
staggered and struggled together. I had locked my leg 
round the thief’s, and was gripping his wrists and trying to 
force back his hands, but he was much bigger and stronger 
than I was, and do what I would fcis hold on my throat 
tightened. 1 couldn’t shout—the sound was being squeezed 
out of me—and I thought it was all up when suddenly 
I heard a voice. 

44 Help l ” it cried. 44 Help 1 Help 1 ” 

It was the parrot 1 As I said, I was just unwrapping 
the cage when I heard the burglar, and the parrot had 
begun to talk to itself, as it always did when first uncovered, 
and had naturally hit upon the last thing it had been 
taught—the “ Help ! Help 1 " call. 

So there it was, doing the shouting for me—calling for 
help as l could not do myself ; and even at that moment I 
noticed the change in the burglar’s face at hearing another, 
unexpected, voice give the call that he was choking out of 
me. I just had time for an agonised wonder whether 
anyone would take any notice, even if they heard the cries 
for help, or would know it was only the parrot and not 
bother, and to think of my mother—and then everything 
went black. 

The next thing I knew was hearing a voice say “ Cheer 

up 1 " 

44 It’s the parrot, of course," I thought mistily ; but 
somehow the voice went on—not with 44 Help ! Help 1 ’’ 


or 44 Not ’alf 1 " but saying other, quite new things— 
which seemed queer. 

44 Cheer up 1 " it repeated. 44 He’s coming round all 
right." 

44 It—isn’t—the parrot, then," I muttered, and opened 
my eyes. 

44 That's right, old chap ! ” said Mr. Mallowe’s voice 
heartily. 44 Feeling better ? ’* 

Dizzily, with the choked feeling hardly yet gone, I looked 
round. Mr. Mallowe was supporting me, and beside us, 
holding a glass of water, stood Plunket, looking awfully 
scared and white—he owned afterwards that he’d thought 
I was done for. The burglar was gone, but there on the 
floor lay his stick, and beside it the bag I had noticed, with 
a lot of silver half tumbling out of it. 

Later on—when I wasn’t feeling so green—I heard how 
I’d come to be rescued. 

It seemed that directly after I’d gone to feed the parrot 
Plunket had woke up, and noticing that my bed was 
empty had taken it into his head that I might be sleep¬ 
walking—a thing I had been known to do once or twice ; 
so he had gone out of the dormitory to look after me, and 
meeting Mr. Mallowe, who had not yet gone to bed, in the 
corridor, had told him how it was. So they were just 
starting together to find me, when they heard the “ Help 1 
Help 1 ” commotion going on, and ran down in a hurry— 
Plunket to see what was up with the parrot and Mr. 
Mallowe to make sure that it was the parrot really. You 
can guess they got a surprise when they arrived on the 
scene of action 1 The moment they burst in the burglar 
let go of me and made off through the window, and they 
were not quick enough to catch him—indeed, I think they 
were too funky about me just then to bother much about 
anything else—but it really didn't matter awfully, for he 
left every scrap of his loot behind him. 

Of course I had to tell my side of the story too, and when 
he had heard it Mr. Mallowe declared the parrot deserved 
to be decorated with a V.C. or a D.S.O., or something of 
that kind ; and he also said- 

Well, he actually said I ought to have the V.C. too I— 
but I hardly liked to put that in, because, of course, it’s 
all Tot. I didn’t do anything at all extra special, really. 

Plunket insisted on presenting me with the parrot. He 
said he thought I had a right to it under the circs., and 
that as he was going into the Navy it would be easy enough 
for him to get another parrot some day if he wanted one ; 
and good old Mallowe not only said I might keep it at 
school for the rest of the term after all, but gave me leave 
to bring it back with me after the holidays if I liked. It’s 
quite an institution at Belmont now, and a tremendous 
favourite with everybody. 

People are awfully keen on teaching it things to say, but 
it’s still very partial to 44 Help 1 Help 1 ” and shouts for 
assistance so often that I'm afraid it may be a case of the 
44 shepherd and the wolf " fable some day 1 However, the 
phrase came in jolly handily on one occasion, as you’ve 
come to see, so—as the parrot would say — 44 Cheer up 1 " 


The Schoolboy. 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


IS face was just freckled; his eyes were a hue 
That wasn’t quite green—yet, by no means, a blue; 
His nose—well, his nose with yours might not have 
vied— 

'Twas hardly a snub—’twasn’t long, short or wide 1 
But his mouth 1 Folks would look at his mouth quite a 
while 1 

It seemed to be just the right shape for a smile 1 


His hair was—yes—curly 1 Though some folk, mayhap. 
Would have said it looked “ rummagey " under his cap 1 
His hands were brown, black or white—as might be seen, 

At different times, if soiled, dirty or clean 1 
But his mouth 1 Well, his mouth, you might hear people 
say, 

Seemed just the shaped mouth that could whistle all day 1 



I guess he was stupid, at times, like the rest I 
But work he was keen on, he played with a zest! 

He got into scrapes—he was not, always , good, 

But took a just punishment as a lad should I 
And folks, somehow, trusted those greeny-blue eyes, 

And mouth that smiled—whistled—but couldn’t tell lies t 
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By EDITH STOW. 


IX. The Fireside Game of Hands. 


I F one rides into an Indian village after nightfall, 
especially after the cold weather has set in, there 
is sure to ring across the darkness a chorus of*voices 
singing in one of the wigwams. In all probability 
it comes from a group of people playing the Hand Game, 
because, from sea to sea, this is the most popular fireside 
game. 

The game varies, of course, among the different tribes, 



Wooden Gaming Disks. Wooden Game Sticks. 



Bones for Hand Game. Knuckle Covering. 


but is most widely played in the following manner. The 
company divide into two equal parties, and sit on the 
ground in two parallel lines facing one another across the low 
wigwam fire. The leader of each side is placed in the middle 
of his line. Between them lies a pile of tally sticks and one 
party has the small bone, pebble or piece of wood with which 
the game is played. The leader of one side, holding this 
piece of bone or wood in his hand, rises so that he sits on 
his heels and waves his arms about him, folds them on 



Feathered Tally Sticks. 


his chest, raises them above his head and swings them behind 
him, all the time occasionally pressing his hands together. 
Soon the other members of his party rise to their knees 
and begin waving their hands back and forth, crossing 
arms with their neighbours and touching hands with them 
until the whole line becomes one confusion of gestures, 
during which the game-bone is passed along the line. 

Since it is the custom of the Indians to do all things to 
music, the side that is playing sings a chorus at the top of 
their voices. The music that accompanies one of these 
hand games is peculiar and well-nigh indescribable. It 
jumps, halts and staggers in a most surprising manner, 
but always in time to the waving of the arms. A storm 
of good-natured excitement prevails. Every few minutes 
some excitable player emits a long shout, beating his palm 
rapidly against his lips as he does so; or he slaps the ground 
with the flat of his hands, giving forth a regular war-whoop. 

In the meantime the opponents are studying the faces 
and watching the 
hands to catch any 
tell-tale sign by 
which they can dis¬ 
cover where is the 
game-bone. When 

anyone thinks that _ - 

he has detected the 1 ^ 

hand that holds it, 
he thrusts his thumb 
out towards it and 
shouts, " That l ” If 
he has guessed cor¬ 
rectly, his side wins 
a tally stick, which 
is thrust upright in 
the ground before 
them, and the game- Tally Sticks with part of bark left on* 
bone is passed across 

to them. If the guesser has made a mistake, the other 
side win a tally stick and continue playing, the bone 
starting again from their captain. They play until the tally 
sticks are divided between them, after which the winners 
take a counter from, their opponents until all are stand¬ 
ing upright before one party. 

Ordinarily these tally sticks are merely branches 
sharpened at one end so that they can be thrust into the 
ground ; but some tribes have elaborate counters decorated 
with feathers like arrows. From six to twelve such sticks 
make a set. To add to the excitement of the game some 
young Indian braves tie tassels of bones and shells around 
their wrists to make a pleasant rattle as they wave their 
arms. Some tribes allow the players to wear a knuckle- 
covering of heavy cloth or buckskin cut into a fringe that 
hangs down over the fingers. 







nes facing each other, fifty I 
jet or more away a goal- 
ne is drawn and the game i 
•egins. 

One side holds their hands 
>ehind them. Their captain, 

s he walks slowly down back of his line, drops a small 
tone into the hands of one of his men and passes on, taking 
is place at the end of the row. The opposing side, who 
lave been keenly watching his movements and studying 
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Pima Running Game. 


other side standing farthest 
from the goal runs down his 
row and gives a long jump 
when he reaches the foot of it. 
He takes his position at the 
place where his leap brings 
him and his men edge down 
in line with him, thus moving nearer the goal-line. Their 
captain once more takes the stones and walks down 
behind them. So the game continues until one line 
reaches the goal. 


The Two Bivouacs. 


By JOHN LEA. 


II. 



A LEAPING bivouac fire ! My fancy found it 
At the side of an English wood, 

With a circle of eager scouts around it 
In a listening attitude. 


Draughtboard 
Puzzle Solution. 

(See page 307.) 

(Fig. 1.) 


A leaping bivouac fire ! My fancy found it 
In the far desert’s sandy solitude, 

And showed me, in the ring of faces round it, 

Some l had seen by the English wood. 

A year had passed, and War's stem laws had 
moulded 

Each boyish face to something nobler still, 

For every line some tale of pain unfolded, 

But pain supported by a steadfast will. 

A voice was heard in manly tones and tender : 

" You have done well 1 The Scout law read 
aright, 

And like the stars that shine with desert splendour. 
Conscience and Faith shall comfort all your night. 
Strength from the past still marches up behind us, 
A reinforcement for our troubles now. 

And the old hymn, the old hymn echoes to remind 
us, 

This is the hour for the sacred vow.” 


Then, as the tall flames fell in fickle flashes 
(But ere the scene could fade), 

In the red circle of the glowing ashes. 

The soldiers knelt and prayed. 


X 

The dotted lines on fig. 1 show how it is divided ; the dotted lines marked X X X X 
e the two cuts which divide it into three pieces. Fig. 2 shows bow the three pieces 
* " ll ®d to form a draught-board. 


And some looked up at the clouds that drifted 
Across the silent sky, 

Where the fire's own phantom flags were lifted 
To flutter awhile and die. 

And a voice was heard by the ring of faces, 

As if from the fire it came : 

Protect your souls in all time and places 
From the scorching fire of shame. 

Fear not the shadows that may lurk behind you ; 

They dare not enter here. 

And strong—refreshed—shall the morning find you 
With never a thought of fear.” 

Ihen, over the picture, I well remember, 

Fell a darker, and silent shade, 

But I saw by the light of the failing ember 

lhat the Scouts knelt down and prayed. 
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The Veterinary Profession, and How to 

Enter it. 

Chances for Aspirants in Great Britain and our Overseas Dominions. 

By O. CHARNOCK BRADLEY, M.D., D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 

Principal of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 


T HERE are apparently still some people who think 
that the horse has become extinct, or nearly so; 
and this in spite of the fact that the late Lord 
Kitchener, in a speech in which he extolled the 
work of the Navy, pointed out that one million horses had 
been transported to the various seats of war. No doubt 
motor-traction has become essential in war, but the horse 
is no less essential. Again, to quote Lord Kitchener. In 
a very important letter he wrote some time ago to the 
Board of Agriculture he said that we had spent some 
■£ 12,000,000 on the purchase of horses in Canada and 
elsewhere, and pointed out that this large expenditure 
indicated that horse-breeding in this country must be 
considerably increased. 

But the horse in war-time 
is not a subject upon which 
much need be said in the 
present article, for it is 
really with the horse in 
times of peace that the 
veterinary surgeon has prin¬ 
cipally to deal. The ques¬ 
tion is often asked: Will 
motor-transport ever com¬ 
pletely supersede horse- 
traction ? It is fairly safe 
to answer in the negative. 

Reasons for such an answer 
would not be difficult to 
give, but it is not really 
necessary to enter upon the 
discussion here. For, sup¬ 
pose the unthinkable were 
to happen, and the horse 
ceased to exist except in 
the shape of museum speci¬ 
mens, would the work of 
the veterinary profession 
cease also ? Let this ques- - 
tion find its answer in a 
short account of the history 
of the profession. 

It is always interesting 
to trace the development 
and growth of anything 
from its original germ, and a 
profession is no exception 
to this rule. Just as the 
surgeon in his descent has 
a link with the barber, 
the veterinary surgeon can 
follow his ancestry to the 
blacksmith or shoeing-smith. It was the custom for 
people to go to the barber to be “ blooded ” once or 
twice a year, and the barber hung out a sign to 
indicate to all and sundry that he was prepared to “ let 
blood." If you ask the average person what is the 
meaning of the barber's pole, and why it should be 
painted red and white, he will probably answer evasively— 
if he does not want to expose his ignorance. The barber 
himself often could not tell you. Anyway, ask him next 
time you submit yourself to his ministrations. And yet 
the barber's pole is an historic document. The red stands 
for blood, the white for the bandage used after the little 
operation was completed. If the barber's pole is fully 
furnished it will have a little brass dish attached to it. 


This dish, you will notice, has a rounded notch taken out 
of the edge. The notch was made to fit the arm of the 
patient when the dish was used for catching the blood. 

Now, it requires little power of imagination to realise 
that the man who was able to open a vein would be asked 
sometimes to do other small operations, such, for instance, 
as opening a boil. And so was laid the germ of that 
wonderful modern surgery w T hich enables the operator to 
probe the innermost recesses of the human frame. Not 
long ago a military surgeon " somewhere in France " 
actually removed a bullet from the inside of the heart of 
a soldier I So in a few generations the operations of the 
barber have developed into those marvellous ventures 

which daily save the lives 
of those who are fighting 
for us. 

The development of vet¬ 
erinary surgery runs along 
similar lines. The owner of 
a horse formerly not only 
took his steed to the shoe¬ 
ing-smith or farrier to be 
shod: he also took him 
there when lame. Doubt¬ 
less at first the farrier 
would put things right only 
if the shoe was at fault. 
But lameness is not ahvays 
due to the shoe or injury 
to the foot. It is easily 
seen, therefore, that the 
farrier, if he w r ere intelligent 
and of an inquiring turn of 
mind, would be led to 
study other causes of lame¬ 
ness. And from lameness he 
w'ould go to other diseased 
conditions, until the w’hole 
of the horse’s body w r ould 
become his province. 

This is not a fancy pic¬ 
ture, for it is well knowrn 
that one of the men who 
did more during his lifetime 
than anyone else to advance 
veterinary science was origi¬ 
nally a shoeing-smith. Those 
w ho are well acquainted with 
Edinburgh know that, near 
Holyrood Palace, there is 
a quaint little courtyard 
known as White Horse Close, 
where there was formerly an inn from which the London 
coach used to start. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century one of the more intelligent blacksmiths, John Dick by 
name, had his forge in White Horse Close. We know that J ohn 
Dick “ doctored " horses as well as shod them, for it is on 
record that he used to perform operations far from simple 
in nature. The acute John Dick had an even more acute 
and ambitious son, William, w'ho as a young man helped 
his father to shoe horses and minister to their surgical 
wants. William Dick foresaw something of the future of 
veterinary science and determined that the better-class 
blacksmith should be supplied with the means to improve 
his knowledge of the animal with which he had to dead. 

William Dick, therefore, started a veterinary school 
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THE MISADVENTURES OF BINKS MINOR. 
He Experiments In making Poison Gas. 

(Drawn by Arthur Moreland.) 


on a small scale and in a modest 
way. The school grew steadily 
and soon was attended by 
many who were not black¬ 
smiths. The farmer and the 
landed proprietor soon saw 
the value of the classes and 
sent their sons. So came into 
existence a place of education 
which was to be known in the 
future as the Royal (Dick) 

Veterinary College of Edin¬ 
burgh, which, having expanded 
several times since Dick died 
and endowed it, the other day 
migrated into an entirely new 
set of buildings such as will 
bear comparison with the 
majority of medical schools. 

Rapid though the growth 
of veterinary science was in 
the early days of its history, 
the most important develop¬ 
ments are comparatively 
recent. Here again we can 
trace a similarity between 
human medicine and veteri¬ 
nary medicine. The human 
doctor at first devoted him¬ 
self entirely to the cure of 
disease, but it became evident 
that this was only a part of 
his duty. The prevention of 
disease is, if possible, more 
important than its cure. So 
medical science began to in¬ 
terest itself in questions relat¬ 
ing to the preservation of the 
health of the public. Some 
doctors, also, realised that it 
would be well to specialise and 
study thoroughly particular 
kinds of disease instead of 
less thoroughly, but still use¬ 
fully, all and every disease as 
it came along. The veterinary 
surgeon has, in like manner, 
gradually become more and 
more of a specialist, though 
the majority find their proper 
place in general practice. Some 
work alongside the medical 
man in preventing the spread 
of disease from animals to 
man. Some spend their whole 
time in preventing the spread 
of disease among animals. 

Some look after the health of 
those animals without which the colonist would be helpless. 
Some specialise along other lines. 

It has to be remembered that, while the horse was the 
chief patient of the veterinary surgeon of a former day, 
now all kinds of domestic animals, from a horse to a white 
rat, are found within the four walls of a veterinary hospital. 
Our faithful friend, the dog, for instance, can now betake 
himself to the canine specialist, who will consider the state 
of his liver, remedy the effects of a battle, or set a broken 
leg. If necessary, Mr. Canis Familiaris may become the 
inmate of a ward specially constructed and arranged for 
his reception. 

In the preceding paragraph it has been said that the 
dog may “ betake himself ” to a specialist. Though the 
expression is here used in a figurative sense, there are 
instances of its being literally true. Here are two. In 
a town north of the Tweed a dog, most knowing but very 
mongrel—and isn’t the mongrel often more knowing than 
the dog with a long and exalted pedigree ?—was run over 


by a tramcar. Without assistance, he crawled into a 
veterinary hospital. The leg was so badly smashed that 
there was nothing for it but amputation. After the 
operation " Charlie ” declined to go home. He spent his 
time wandering about the premises, and each day turned 
up at the proper place to have his wound dressed. For 
years he hopped about the hospital on three legs, and, 
when he died of old age, was buried within the boundary 
walls of the hospital premises. 

The second instance is within the experience of the 
present writer. A butcher’s dog was run over by a cart. 
A bad fracture was the result, and the animal was carried 
to the nearest veterinary surgeon. The leg was set in the 
approved fashion, but apparently not to the satisfaction 
of “ Bob,” who, as soon as he got home and into a nice 
quiet place out of the observation of interfering man, 
proceeded to arrange the splints and bandages—on the 
floor. This being scarcely conducive to the best interests 
of the leg, Master Bob was again taken to the veterinary 
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surgeon, and again all was made as the surgeon considered 
it should be. This programme was followed once a day for 
several days, after which “ Bob ” alone turned up regularly 
about ten o’clock every morning, jumped on to the low 
table, placed himself in the proper position, and waited until 
his bandages had been put on, and then hobbled off home. 
Naturally, continual interference with the surgeon’s work 
could not be permitted, and means were devised ultimately 
to frustrate Master Bob’s undoing of the bandages. This, 
however, did not cause him to stop his morning visits, which 
were continued long after they had become unnecessary. 

It is safe to say that most practi¬ 
tioners could quote instances of dogs 
revisiting a hospital after they had 
been discharged. Occasionally, but 
not often, the cat will show her ap¬ 
preciation of kindness by unofficially 
attaching herself to a hospital and 
declining to remain with a sorrowing 
mistress. Cats, however, are not dogs. 

But this article was not started for 
the purpose of proving the intelligence 
of the dog. This needs no proof. The 
intention of the writer was to show 
that veterinary science to-day offers 
many different fields of activity. 

And, for the guidance of those who 
have a leaning towards this kind of 
work, it was proposed to show how 
the veterinary profession can be 
entered. 

As in all professions, so in the one 
we are now considering, a good 
education is necessary; and the 
better the education the better are 
the chances of success, all other 
things being equal. The first thing 
the aspiring student has to do is to 
pass a preliminary examination. 

Neither the governing body of the 
profession, the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, nor the pro¬ 
fessional schools conduct an entrance 
examination ; but they require a 
certificate of having passed an ex¬ 
amination conducted by one or other 
of certain recognised examining 
bodies. The Oxford and Cambridge 
“ Locals,” the College of Preceptors, 
the Educational Institute of Scot¬ 
land, the Scotch Education Depart¬ 
ment’s “ Leavings,” and a host of 
other certificates are accepted. In 
short, any examination recognised for entrance into a 
medical school is accepted by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

But whatever certificate is presented it must contain 
certain ” required subjects.” These are English and 
mathematics (compulsory) and two languages—Latin, 
Greek, or modem. The Preliminary Examination must be 
passed before entry upon the professional curriculum. The 
curriculum means four sessions at one of the veterinary 
schools. Each session covers about thirty weeks, and at 
the end of each session there is a professional examination. 
On passing the Fourth or Final Examination the student 
obtains the diploma of Membership of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, which is the only legal qualification 
to practise as a veterinary surgeon. In this respect it is 
clear that human medicine and veterinary medicine are 
governed by different laws. The aspirant to a medical 
qualification may prepare himself for any one of several 
diplomas and degrees granted by medical and surgical 
corporations and universities. The future veterinary 
surgeon has no such choice. He must obtain the diploma 
of M.R.C.V.S. All the same, if he wishes to have a more 
academic stamp, it is possible for him to acquire a University 
degree. In 1911 the University of Edinburgh instituted 


the degrees of B.Sc. and D.Sc. in veterinary science. These 
are prepared for during the ordinary course for M.R.C.V.S., 
but extra work is demanded, and the candidate must have 
passed a science preliminary examination or its equivalent. 

The work the veterinary student has to do is very 
similar to that of the medical student. His first session is 
occupied with chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, and 
anatomy—all subjects necessary as a preparation for more 
strictly professional studies. Obviously, the student who 
took chemistry and physics at school is saved more or less 
work during his first session. The second session’s sub¬ 
jects are anatomy and physiology. 
The subjects of the third session 
are pathology, materia medica, and 
hygiene ; and during the final session 
medicine, surgery, and hospital work 
fill in the time. In short, the cur¬ 
riculum is arranged in such a manner 
that the subjects ol study gradually 
become more and more profession al 
as the student advances. In other 
words, there is progression from 
general science to applied science. 

As has been said above, the session 
extends over about thirty weeks, 
which seems to hold out the delightful 
prospect of twenty-two weeks’ holi¬ 
day every year. There is, of course, 
nothing to prevent the student hav¬ 
ing so much holiday if he wishes ; 
but he would be making a mistake 
if he simply had a good time between 
the College terms. What he certainly 
should do during his first tw'o long 
vacations is to go on to a farm and 
make the close and familiar acquain¬ 
tance of all kinds of farm animals 
in a condition of health. In this way 
he will spend pleasant, healthy, and 
profitable holidays. By the time he 
has arrived at his third long vacation 
he will have found out for himself, 
by conversation with his seniors and 
teachers, what is best for him to do 
in the intervals between the terms. 

Now, suppose that the student has 
obtained his diploma, what is he to 
do ? There are several things he can 
do, but what he must not do is to 
imagine that his student days are 
over and done with for ever. He must 
remain a student all the days of his 
professional life unless he is content to 
vegetate as a very mediocre general practitioner in some 
out-of-the-way corner or other. By the time the M.R.C.V.S. 
has been attained, the many possibilities of the future will 
have become obvious. In the first place, the newly fledged 
graduate may take an assistantship with a general practi¬ 
tioner and thus, at one and the same time, earn quite a 
decent salary and acquire the experience which will fit him 
for general practice. If he has been one of the more 
brilliant students of his year, he may be fortunate enough 
to be asked to take one of the junior appointments on the 
staff of his school. 

Perhaps general practice has little or no attraction for 
the young graduate. His tastes may lead him into the 
Army Veterinary Corps, where his career begins with a 
lieutenancy and may end w r ith the insignia of a major- 
general. Or the Indian Civil Veterinary Department may 
have allurements. If he succeeds in entering the I.C.V.D. 
his work will be sufficiently varied to satisfy the most 
exacting. Apart from diversions associated with the 
climate, the flies, and the natives, he will have an oppor¬ 
tunity to help in the supervision of horse- or cattle-breeding 
in India; he will make the acquaintance of the fractiousness 
of the camel when the liver goes on strike; he may be 
required to take a hand at teaching in the native veterinary 
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schools; or he may have to conduct investigations into 
obscure diseases. Whatever his duties, the salary begins 
at 500 rupees a month and rises to 1,200 rupees a month. 
The officer retires at fifty-five on a pension. 

If the graduate has no particular fondness for India, and 
yet prefers a colonial life to one at home, there are many 
Government appointments in the Overseas Empire. In one 
of these his work will consist largely in inquiry into the 
cause and possibilities of prevention of disease peculiar to 
the district in which he is located. Supposing, on the other 
hand, that the recently qualified veterinary surgeon, though 
not attracted by general practice, wishes to remain in the 
home country, he may seek an appointment under the 
Board of Agriculture or under 
some municipal or other local 
authority. The Veterinary De¬ 
partment of the Board of 
Agriculture is concerned in the 
limitation and suppression of 
those contagious diseases of 
animals which, if not checked, 
would cause incalculable mone¬ 
tary loss to the stock-owner in 
particular and to the country in 
general. 

The Department also keeps 
watchful guard so that animal 
diseases shall not be introduced 
into the country from abroad. 

Inspectors, therefore, are sta¬ 
tioned at all the ports at which 
animals are landed, and every 
animal is passed under inspection 
on landing. It is due to the 
Veterinary Department of the 
Board that this country for 
many years has been free from 
the dreadful disease of hydro¬ 


phobia. The Department has drawn up regulations 
according to which every imported dog must be kept in 
properly authorised quarantine quarters, under the super¬ 
vision of a veterinary surgeon, for four calendar months 
after landing in this country. If the dog has brought 
the germs of hydrophobia with him he will develop the 
disease before the period of quarantine is up. If he does not 
show signs of the disease before the end of four months, it 
is safe to allow him to mix with his British brethren. The 
young veterinary inspector begins with a salary of £200 a 
year, with allowances in certain circumstances. The more 
advanced inspector receives ^300 to £500, and a superin¬ 
tending inspector £500 to £700 a year. The Chief Veterinary 
Inspector is a very important 
person, whose salary rises from 
£Soo to £1,200 a year. 

Veterinary officers under 
municipal authorities are chiefly 
concerned in seeing that th» 
meat and milk supply of towns 
is good and pure, and in doing 
this they fulfil a very important 
service to public health. The 
salaries paid to them vary greatly 
in different towns. In impor¬ 
tant towns it amounts to some¬ 
thing like £500 a year; and 
there are signs that these ap¬ 
pointments will increase in 
number in the near future. 

From what has been said 
above it seems reasonable to 
assume that there is no lack 
of openings for the young 
veterinary graduate, and it is 
evident that the veterinary pro¬ 
fession—unlike so many others 
—is not overcrowded. 



The Noble Sport of Walking. 

By JOHN LEA. 


L ET Pitchman prate of balls and bats 
Until his voice grows wheezy ; 

Let Bouncer sing in sharps and flats 
Of footer blithe and breezy; 

Let Rackett raise his tennis net 
And round his court go chalking, 

I’ll match against the jolly set 
The noble sport of walking. 

No lazy drag of scraping feet 
With shoulders loosely swaying; 

No loungings up and down the street, 

A feeble will betraying ; 

But straight ahead, with rhythmic swing, 
Well tuned to friendly talking : 

That’s what I picture when I sing 
The noble sport of walking. 

With knapsack poised, and staff in hand, 

My friend and I together 
Set boldly forth to tramp the land 
Of mountain stream and heather, 

Or any other region where 

Some lure supplied the notion ; 

From Norway’s peaks to Finisterre ; 

From Kerry’s lakes and valleys fair 
To Piedmont's vineyard scented air. 

Beside the inland ocean. 

And once we followed Goldsmith’s flute 
Through French and Flemish meadows, 
Though hushed the lay, and vague the route 


Beneath the long years’ shadows. 

Yet sometimes, when, with starry pride, 

Night donned her dark apparel, 

And far-off village lamp supplied 
Our weary feet with welcome guide, 

The wind that through the poplars sighed 
Renewed his wizard carol. 

Ah, these are dreams ; but more than dreams 
For future days to treasure, 

And in the firelight’s fitful gleams 
I tramp old roads at leisure. 

I see the Rigi snows again ; 

Lake Garda’s liquid glory; 

The dust upon a road in Spain 
Linked with Murillo’s story* 

I see again, in sunset skies, 

Giotto’s master fabric rise. 

And look once more with rapture's thrill 
On Florence, from her flowery hill. 

All visions in the ember’s glow 
That thought delights to ponder, 

Of scenes where, in the long ago, 

My friend and I would wander. 

Then be prepared.—If Fortune brings 
(Nor circumstance be balking,) 

The golden chance of “ spreading wings,” 

Set out on well-planned wanderings, 

And trust the word of one who sings 
The noble sport of walking. 
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44 R.A.M.C.” 

The man who belongs to the Royal Army Medical Corps is not 
primarily a fighter. His first duty is to succour the wounded on 
the battlefield. Why, then, it is sometimes asked, is the R.A.M.C. 
orderly trained and drilled much in the same way as is the 
infantryman ? The answer is that most of England’s wars in 
the past have been conducted against native and savage races 
usually bereft of any regard for the Red Cross which the R.A.M.C. 
man wears on his arm, and that, therefore, it is fitting that these 
orderlies should be also soldiers who are capable of protecting 
themselves and their helpless charges against attack. 

Drill is the initial lesson taught to the recruit of the R.A.M.C. 
Then comes instruction in elementary musketry. Stretcher 
drill follows, how to lift and carry the wounded. Then the 
comprehensive curriculum goes on to nursing, invalid cookery, 
the dispensing of medicine, bandaging, hospital routine 
and preparation for surgical operations. The recruits to the 
R.A.M.C. are trained at Aldershot. Chatham, Dublin, Devon port, 
Netley, Portsmouth and other hospitals, and are then ready 
to serve close up behind the firing line, where, of course, there 
are no female nurses. 

If you have the privilege of chatting with any of England’s 
famous surgeons who have been amongst our troops at the front, 
you will find that these notable men have no words of praise too 
lavish for the splendid devoticn to duty of the R.A.M.C. 

For two sufficient reasons our soldiers themselves do not look 
after and tend their comrades who have fallen wounded. Did 
fighting men leave the firing line, or even desist from fighting, 
the result might well be disastrous. Also, those who have 
fallen require skilled handling, and that the R.A.M.C. orderly 
has been trained to give. Many of the “ Linseed Lancers,” as 
they are playfully nicknamed, have won high distinction in 
this war, and many more have given their lives for their fellows. 
The cherry, or maroon, facings of the R.A.M.C. are indeed a 
red badge of courage ! 

* * • 

USED BY AVIATORS, 

The enormous increase in the range and accuracy of anti-air¬ 
craft guns compels aviators to depend more and more upon 
the directing and guiding instruments that they themselves 
carry. Very interesting appliances are those instruments. 
Supposing, now, that you are the pilot of an aeroplane. This 
is the kind of instrument-board that you will have before you, 
fastened to the dashboard—or the dash, as aviators call it—-of 
your flying-machine. This identical aeroplane instrument- 
board is one that is made by the General Aeronautical Co., Ltd., 
of 30 Regent Street, London, S.W., who are contractors to the 
British, Australian, and foreign governments. It is constructed 
of aluminium, and is known as a 44 Bntish-made Featherweight.” 
Upon the board there are four instruments—namely, an eight- 
day keyless watch, a standard aeroplane altimeter, a revolution 
indicator, and a velometer. Altus means high, velox means 
swift, and metron is a measure, so we at once understand the 
uses of the two instruments thus indicated. The altimeter 
registers height—in this instance, up to 10,000 feet. 

Around the dial the pointer moves in the direction contrary 
to that of the hands of a clock. Most of the figures on the dial 
are marked in black ; but when the aviator nses to a height that 
is above that to be attained by rifle fire, the figures on the 
dial are shown in red. Ordinarily speaking, the airman there¬ 
fore knows that if he 44 keeps in the red ” riflemen will not 
be able to hit him. That is a rather comforting assurance to 
be able to bear with one when flying. For certain reasons it is 
very desirable that we do not mention any exact measurements 
in this connection. So accurate are these particular instruments 
that if you take such an altimeter in your hand and walk up 
the gentle incline of some London street the instrument will 
record the few feet you have ascended. The largest dial on 
the board is that of the revolution-recorder, showing the tally 


in hundreds of revolutions of the engine ; this recorder is con¬ 
nected to the engine by mechanical means through the tube 
with screwed end that is seen in position below the recorder. 

To the right of the board is the velometer, which indicates 
to the aviator the rate that he is flying in miles per hour. 
The velometer is actuated by wind pressure, tubes leading to the 
forepart of the aeroplane being connected to the two small tubes 
that are seen to be projecting from the instrument-board below 
the velometer. So that they shall not shine in the sunlight 
such aeroplane instruments are usually lacquered dull grey. 
Not a few aviators wear altimeters in armlet or wristlet form 
—the latter appearing to be much like a wristlet watch. These 
weigh only five or six ounces, and may have a luminous dial 
with the figures and pointer radium treated. 

Weight being such an important consideration the same firm 
provide aviators with a miniature combined pocket altimeter 
and barometer weighing only 1J oz. 

* * * 

KHAKI AND BLUE. 

Countless times during the war drab khaki and light blue 
have stood shoulder to shoulder fighting for the cause of free¬ 
dom. The English and French armies have battled as a big 
band of brothers, nearest together geographically of the Allies, 
and bound to one another by heroic ties of blood and bravery. 
On the Somme, as in other earlier fields of carnage, the 
Tommy and the 44 poilu ” have shared war’s horrors side by 
side, have died together, and together have tasted triumph. 
Those colours, then, khaki and blue, have taken to themselves a 
rare significance that is all their own, and the suggestion is now 
made that they should be incorporated into a common flag, to 
serve as a lasting memorial to all future generations of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen of the great days of 1916. The idea seems to be a 
splendid one. Then there would be our glorious Union Jack for 
Great Britain, the deathless Tricolour for France, and the khaki 
and light blue flag as an emblem of the unity of the two nations. 



An Aeroplane Instrument-Boardi (See 44 Used by Aviators") 
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A Story of Public School Life. 

By KENT CARR, 

Author of " A Rank Outsider," " Broortht to Heel," " Rivals and Chains,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 

JBPHSON’S. 


R ECLINING in the comer of a first-class railway- 
carriage, with his young brother effacing himself 
in the seat farthest removed from him, Tuke- 
Pennington’s mind was busy with the concerns 
of his new kingdom. He thought of Jephson's, and the 
adjective which seemed to him fittingly to describe that 
establishment was " putrid.' 1 Four years ago he had 
openly expressed his opinion that its members were pretty 
well the limit, and since then they had gone from bad to 
worse. But, as Captain of the School, it was up to him to 
stop the rot. Jephson’s had got to be pulled up. And if 
some people got hard hit in the process, they’d have nobody 
to blame but themselves. Perhaps an encounter he had 
just had with the head of the House in question may have 
had something to do with the gloomy nature of his views. 
The Cossack was travelling up with them in the same 
train, though not in the same class. 

" I say, need we go first, you know ? ” his Minor had 
asked, though with diffidence. It was such a “ sidy ” 
thing to do. Besides, the money advanced by Tuke- 
Pennington pire for this purpose might be put to so much 
better and more enjoyable uses. 

“ Need you go making a young ass of yourself ? ’’ 
retorted his elder severely, and the junior subsided. 

It was at this moment that the pair encountered the 
Cossack—collided with him, in fact. Tuke-Pennington, 
having taken it for granted that the Cossack would give 
place to him, was disappointed in this reasonable notion, 
with the result that he bumped into the Cossack’s shoulder 
somewhat abruptly. 

“ Gently, gently," said the Cossack in the tone of a 
parent admonishing a very small boy. Then, with an 
effort, he seemed to recognise the other. " It's Tuppenny, 
isn't it ? ’’ he asked in a loudish voice, that anybody might 
have heard, and that added to Tukc-Pennington’s annoy¬ 
ance. “ What in the world are you doing in this part of 
the -world ? Going back to St. Cyre’s, by any chance ? " 


Tuke-Pennington stared at him without replying, a fact 
which did not seem unduly to distress the other. The 
Cossack was so habitually insolent that it was difficult to 
know whether he was being serious or not. Still, it was 
beyond the bounds of possibility to believe that he didn’t 
know that Tuke-Pennington was not only going back to St. 
Cyre’s, but going there in the capacity of its Captain and 
mentor. His stare consequently should have withered the 
Cossack up, had not the latter been able, when he chose, 
to do far more effective things in that line himself. “ Going 
first, I see,” said the Cossack, staring at the tickets in 
Tuke-Pennington's hand. " Sound thing to do. Classy, 
what ? But fond as I am of you, Tuppenny, circumstances 
over which I have no control, in the shape of a third-class 
ticket, will prevent my joining you." 

Tuke-Pennington tried to shake him off by increasing 
his pace. But the Cossack’s long legs merely lengthened 
their stride. 

“ Get in here," said Tuke-Pennington shortly to his 
brother. He opened the door of the nearest first-class 
carriage and bundled the little boy unceremoniously in. 
He then shut the door with an aggressive bang in the 
Cossack’s face. 

" Snubby, what ? " demanded the Cossack sadly of 
Tuke-Pennington, Minor. The latter sniggered and then 
tried to look as though he hadn’t. 

Leaning his arms on the open window, the Cossack, his 
drawl deepening, continued pleasantly : 

" Of course^ we all know why you’re in a smoker, my 
dear man. I shan't give you away. But with the young 
'un with you it’s a bit thick I " 

Tuke-Pennington glanced hastily at the lettering on the 
window that confirmed the Cossack’s statement, and then 
stared loftily away into space. 

A porter coming up to speak to Tuke-Pennington 
saw the Cossack, whom he knew, and touched his 
cap. 
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" Morning, Thompson/' said the Cossack affably. “ You 
took bobbish. Missus and kids all right, too ? " 

“ Right as rain, my lord," answered the porter, looking 
pleased. " But if your lordship wouldn't mind getting in. 
The train's just going to start." Then he turned to Tuke- 
Pennington. " Your luggage's in the front van, sir," he 
told him. 

Tuke-Pennington nodded, and by his nod seemed to 
indicate that the incident was closed. This had not been 
the porter's idea at all, and he lingered with a pained look 
on his face. 

" Nothin' doin', eh, Thompson ? " observed the Cossack 
sympathetically, while the porter grinned. 

Tuke-Pennington grew red. Then, as though under com¬ 
pulsion, he fished out two copper coins from his pocket 
and placed them in the porter’s outstretched palm. 

" What, all that at once ? " exclaimed the Cossack, 
raising mocking eyes to heaven. " Well, you can go a 
buster on it now, Thompson, what ? " 

" He ! He 1 " cackled Tuke-Pennington, Minor, and 
instantly stuffed a handkerchief into his mouth. The 
porter’s grin spread from ear to ear. 

" Well, so long, Tuppenny," observed the Cossack, 
languidly oblivious of the fact that he was holding up the 
train. " The best of friends must part, you know. Bear 
up l" And he sauntered down the platform to the third- 
class carriage which a wildly gesticulating guard was 
holding open for him, humming a tune the refrain of which 
floated back to Tuke-Pennington, and which ran thus : 

Tuppence I gave for the porter, 

A penny I gave for my smoke. 

Nothing I gave for my manners; 

I’m an economical bloke I 

Freed from the presence of the objectionable Cossack, 
Tuke-Pennington took his seat with no very pleasant 
expression of countenance. His looks were not such as 
to encourage conversation, and his Minor did not attempt 
any. Instead, he wriggled unhappily in his hot and padded 
seat, solacing himself from time to time with a furtive 
peppermint drop. 

But the odour of peppermint is as penetrating as it is 
seductive. It disseminated itself insidiously through the 
carriage until it reached the elder brother's august nostrils, 
which it appeared to offend. 

" You disgusting little grub," he said morosely. " Pitch 
the stinking things out of the window." 

" Do what ? " expostulated his Minor, and made a clutch 
at the paper bag in which the delectable sweetmeats lay 
enclosed. 

" Chuck 'em out 1 " repeated his elder. 

But this was more than flesh and blood could do, and the 
little boy sat tight. His Major then advanced upon him, 
enclosed the fond fingers grasping the peppermints, one by 
one, and flung their sweetness to the desert air, or rather 
on to the line. 

" Beast! " said his Minor fervently, and had his ears 
soundly boxed for his pains. 

All things considered, it was not a propitious opening 
for the new captain’s coming reign. 

And now, while Tuke-Pennington, Minor, bereft of his 
little comforts, is nursing a very real sense of injury, and 
his Major sits lowering out of the window, deciding in the 
future to put it across Jephson's for Jephson’s good, this seems 
a good opportunity to describe that erring House itself. 

To begin with, one who should have been its chief 
ornament, but who, as matters stood, was of less account 
there than Midge, its youngest and smallest inmate— 
Mr. Sydney Jephson, known from his bad habit of blushing 
as " Kydney - beans." He was a nephew of Doctor 
Carmichael's and had come to St. Cyre's straight from 
Oxford, where he had headed the Classical lists. He had 
done heaps of other things, too, that his House neither 
knew nor cared about. For instance, he had translated 
Euripides into very perfect English, and had written 
poetry so exquisite that his name was revered by the 
cultured few. But he wasn't good at games. And as he 


hadn't been good at games at Oxford, his House regarded 
such paltry laurels as he had brought back from there in 
the shape of Double Firsts, and things like that, with the 
profoundest indifference. But though it was known that 
he was a poet—since Honeybun's father, who was an 
editor, or something, had said so—Jephson's sniffed at 
poets rather than otherwise. 

In person this particular poet was small and slight. He 
couldn’t keep order. He hadn’t a notion of discipline. 
He grew as red as the dawn on the slightest provocation. 
Jephson's accordingly, after christening him Kydney- 
beans, more or less washed its hands of him. But so far 
from being hurt the poet welcomed their neglect with 
absolute thankfulness. He wasn’t a schoolmaster from 
choice, and if the cultured few had bought his poems to 
the same extent as they praised them he would have 
thrown up his job the next day. Up till now he had been 
more or less a negligible quantity in his own House. 

The Cossack was not a negligible quantity, or anything 
like it. He wasn't built that way. His real name was 
Viscount Cusack, a detail that didn't affect either himself 
or St. Cyre’s a rap. But what did both affect and annoy 
the school extremely was the fact that he didn't play 
games, not because he couldn't, but because he wouldn’t. 
From the minute he got too high up in the school to be 
made to play them compulsorily he had turned them all 
down. Now, that sort of thing wasn't done at St. Cyre’s, 
and it made him deservedly unpopular with all the decent 
men there. 

This pariah Head of Jephson's was an oddly distinguished- 
looking fellow all the same. His manners hadn't a 
suggestion of the " side " that marked Tuke-Pennington's. 
All the same it didn’t take one long to recognise that if he 
didn't set the pace it was because he didn't choose to. Cole 
of the School-house would have made two of him in point 
of breadth. But he was as hard as nails, and the muscles 
under his smooth skin were of rippled steel. He had an 
insolent, mocking sort of face, and his eyelashes were as 
heavy and black as a hearse. You would have expected 
pitch-dark eyes to match. But when ’lifted from under 
his derisive lids they turned out to be of the deepest indigo 
blue—the colour of blue-black ink before it has had time 
to dry. But they weren't girl’s eyes for all their cerulean 
tint. On the contrary. Fishermen know that cruel, 
brooding blue of the sea, and when they meet it look out 
for squalls. 

And the Cossack could be cruel, too, for all he took his 
duties as Head of the house in the most frivolous spirit and 
set the house itself an absolutely rotten example. His 
language, when he felt like it, churned the air. He gave 
bridge-parties in his study, where the liquid refreshments 
did not consist exclusively of barley-water. He was 
suspected of making evening excursions to the " Blue Jug," 
a disreputable public-house in the town, in search of 
billiards. He cheeked poor blushing Kydney-beans till the 
latter squirmed before him like a beetle on a pin. Under 
his rule the Juniors enjoyed a freedom as idyllic as their 
house-master's poems. They might break every school 
rule as far as the Cossack was concerned without ever being 
invited by him to bend over. But should they happen to 
disobey a personal order of his own, it went far harder with 
them than it would have done in a better regulated house. 

But the Juniors knew better than to do anything of the 
kind. They didn't respect the Cossack, but they were 
afraid of him. It wasn’t his justice they shirked facing, 
but his temper. But, in a sense, they admired him, too. 
He was like a wicked, fearless highwayman born out of his 
century. His reckless daring provided them with so many 
thrills that it was like having a private cinematograph on 
the premises. Nobody knew who had first called him the 
Cossack. But he certainly was cut out for the part. 

The answer to the riddle of the Cossack’s attitude towards 
St. Cyre’s was to be found in the fact that he hadn’t wanted 
to come there in the first instance, and had decided to 
dislike it even before he knew what it was like. And 
curiously enough, this was for the very same reason that 
had made Miky James pause before taking on Mr. Jackson's 
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offer. The Cossack came of a fighting family. His father 
and all his forbears before him had been soldiers. Colonel 
Cusack met a soldier’s death in helping to save Ladysmith, 
and liis widow, left with one small son whom she passion¬ 
ately adored, had set her face against his going into the 
army, too. On all other matters she was as wax where the 
Cossack was concerned. On this one point she was 
adamant, backing her arguments with loving words and 
frightfully unfair things like tears, against which the 
Cossack was helpless. His best pal at his preparatory 
school had gone to Wellington. The Cossack had wanted 
to go to Wellington too, and after Wellington to Sandhurst. 
Lady Cusack had chosen St. Cyre’s for him as having a less 


original nickname of " Roast-beef ” had been shortened 
into “ the Bull.” He was as strong as Cole and as good at 
footer. He might have been football captain, easily, if he 
had been more of a trier, just as the Cossack might have won 
the examination for the Captaincy if he'd been at all keen 
on it. But unhappily for himself the Bull had taken 
Cusack for his model, and because the latter slacked, 
slacked with him. 

Compared to Rosbach, Crudwell was almost a dwarf. 
He, too, barred games, and pretended he did so from choice, 
but it was sensitiveness about his stunted growth that 
stopped him more than anything else. But, as he was 
nobody's pal, nobody took the trouble to buck him up and 

laugh him out of his crotchets. 

-- Instead, St. Cyre’s called him 

“ the Acid-drop ” and walked 
__> as w ^ e °* h* 3 bitter little 

tongue as they could possibly 
get. Nobody appeared to be 
his sort. He disliked the 
Cossack, he disliked Tuke- 


•• ‘ Get in here/ said Tuke-Pennington 
shortly to his brother. He opened the door 
of the nearest 6rst-class carriage and bundle 1 
the little boy unceremoniously in." (See page 361.) 


military tone. Oxford, and a fat billet in the diplomatic 
service, lay in her further scheme of things. 

The Cossack had ceased to protest at home, but he took 
it out of St. Cyre's. Cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s 
face is a homely way of describing his complaint. He 
hadn't wanted to be Head of his House, really, at all. But 
Doctor Carmichael, with an idea that responsibility might 
improve him, had 1 lid the burden upon his unwilling 
shoulders. Poor little Kydney-beans, who was weary of 
his life because of the Cossack, said sarcastically that some 
people were incapable of improvement. 

There were five other pret cts, besides the Cossack, at 
Jephson's. Biggest of them all in bulk was Rosbach, whose 
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child. But with the Cossack, and in the safe shelter of 
Jephson's, he was jolly and bright and even witty. 
If he saw nothing the matter with Jephson’s, it was 
because that graceless house was at some pains to keep 
certain things hidden from him. He was the easiest person 
in the world to bluff, because, once he started to draw, 
that was all he could think of. Nothing could keep him 
from it. Nothing ever had, not even his father’s vicious 
cane. You will understand the sort of person Mr. Browne 
was when I tell you that if Browne was caned at the day- 
school he had attended before coming to St. Cyre’s, he was 
caned again on reaching home for having been caned at 
school. Browne used to cry with rage and shame at the sense¬ 
less cruelty of these extra whippings, though nothing the 
schoolmaster had been able to do had drawn a sound from him. 

The Juniors of Jephson’s, perhaps because their little 
fancies had never been balked by their elders, .were a 
joyous and lively crowd. Dove, their leader, looked as 
mild as his namesake, but wasn't. He was invariably 
bottom of his class, but he showed no lack of industry in 


trying to make life at Jephson's a perpetual picnic for 
everyone except the authorities. Honeybun, fat and rosy- 
cheeked, seconded his efforts nobly. So did Rosbach, 
Minor, known as ” the Calf.” Midge, whose real naifte was 
Rogers, sportingly followed their lead. All the Juniors of 
Jephson’s were offensive to right-thinking people like 
Tuke-Pennington, but the four we have mentioned were 
in the first flight. This term a newcomer was to be added 
to the bright band. His name was Smith. It was the 
ordinary name of a very ordinary little boy, with a jolly, 
freckled face, and an eager, pleased outlook on life. He 
was looking forward very much to his first public school 
and was glad it was such ” a ripper ” as St. Cyre’s. It 
seemed a pity that, of all the four Houses, his fond parents 
should have chosen out Jephson’s for him. 

Doctor Carmichael realised that Jephson’s was his one 
failure at St. Cyre’s. But he was a long way from knowing 
how far off the rails it had really got. Jephson's might be 
a shady lot; but at least they hung together and did not 
give each other away. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE NEW HEAD. 


early arrival on this first day 
of the summer term was Miky 
James, who had walked up from 
the station, leaving his modest 
luggage to be brought up later, on 
a truck, by the outside porter. 
Young Smith’s fancy had lain in 
the direction of a taxi. On arriv¬ 
ing at the school gates Miky was 
thus enabled to hear an interesting con¬ 
versation carried on by the taxi-driver and 
his youthful employer. 

” Seving-an'-six is my fare, sir, but I'll 
myke it five to you,” said the taxi-driver, 
in an oily voice. ” An' a shilling a-piece 
fer yer trunks. An’ young gen’elmen as 
is young gen’elmen—like yerself, sir—likes to give me 
a tip. Call it 'alf-a-sovereing, an' we’ll be quits. I can't 
say no fairer than that.” Thus the taxi-driver, and his 
tones conveyed that he expected his fare to be overcome by 
the generous nature of his offer. 

Young Smith, on the contrary, looked depressed. He 
was an open-handed little boy, and had been presented by 
various relatives with more money than he had ever had 
in his life before, to celebrate the important occasion of 
his first entry at a public school. He had felt very wealthy, 
and had jingled the coins in his pocket several times, 
coming up in the train. They made a pleasant rattle and 
helped him to forget certain things, such as the funny 
lump in his throat, and the way his mother had smiled at 
him when she said good-bye on the platform. She had 
waved to him quite gaily, too, until the train was out of 
sight; but the little boy, who was parting from her for the 
first time in his life, knew that she was only pretending, 
really. She had given him a packet of milk chocolate— 
a fat packet. But somehow young Smith hadn’t felt like 
eating any of it. 

But though the coins in his pocket made so handsome 
a show, it was disappointing to find how many the taxi- 
driver seemed to think ought to go his way. And for such 
a potty little drive up from the station, too 1 Still, he 
didn’t want to make any mistakes at the start, and as the 
taxi-driver said the other chaps were in the habit of giving 
him such whacking tips, he supposed he’d have to do the 
same. It was with some reluctance that he sorted out 
the specified amount. 

The taxi-driver had not felt pleased to find that there had 
been a listener to his remarks. Nor was his pleasure heigh¬ 
tened by the manner of the young gentleman who intervened 
before he had time to fasten on to young Smith’s offering. 


” Half a sovereign—I don't think,” said Miky James, 
pleasantly. ” You meant half a crown, didn't you ? ” 

” If you says so, guv'nor,” returned the man sulkily. 

” That’s all right, then,” said Miky, and watched the 
taxi-driver take the half-crown from young Smith, like 
a lamb. 

An introduction having been thus agreeably effected, 
young Smith was emboldened to say : 

” Please, could you tell me which is Jephson's ? ” 

” Grey house, past the Quad,” Miky told him. He 
looked down at the little boy as though the question had 
given him cause for thought. ” You come along with 
me, as far as the School-house, and I'll put you on to it,” 
he added good-naturedly. 

” Thanks, awfully,” said young Smith, gratified. He 
trotted along at Miky’s side, taking two steps for the 
latter's one, but without venturing any further remarks. 

” What’s your name ? ” asked Miky himself, after 
a bit. 

” Jimmy,” said young Smith, in the innocence of his 
heart. 

Miky half halted. ” Got a surname, I suppose ? ” he 
hinted. 

” Oh yes—Smith,” said the owner of the name with 
a blush. 

” Well, I should give * Jimmy ' a miss, next time you're 
asked, if I were you,” observed his elder. 

” Thanks, awfully,” said the little boy with very pink 
cheeks. ” I don't know why I forgot. # Mum specially 
warned me-” 

” Your mater, I suppose you mean,” said Miky. 

” My mater, of course,” corrected the little boy, adding 
ingenuously : ” Things do slip out so jolly easy, don’t 
they, unless you’re careful.” 

Miky nodded, and young Smith, feeling more at ease 
than might have been expected from a little boy who had 
just been pulled up by a senior, continued the conversation. 

” I say, do you know about your Doctor not coming 
back, and you having Mr. Edwards, instead ? ” he inquired. 

Miky stopped abruptly. ” What’s that ? ” he exclaimed. 

” Oh, it’s quite true,” said the little boy, pleased at being 
able to supply his elder with such valuable information. 
” I know because Cecilia and Mr. Edwards are friends of 
ours—at least Cecilia is. She's his niece. She's a ripper. 
Not a bit like her uncle. He’s a beast. A boy I know at 
Arundel says they were frightfully pleased to get rid of 
him there.” 

” Why’s Doctor Carmichael left, do you know ? ” asked 
Miky. 

” Oh, he crocked up,” answered young James. ” Axid 
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Mr. Edwards had just got the sack from Arundel, or 
something, and came in handy. The boy I know says 
he’s a holy terror.” 

" There’s your House,” said Miky, cutting him short, and 
pointing to the beautiful pile of grey masonry that was 
known as ” Jephson’s.” ” Remember about the surname 
an’ that, if you don’t want to have a rotten time of it. 
Don’t be cheekier than you can help, but if anyone hammers 
you, hammer ’em back, see ? ” 

” Thanks, awfully,” said the little boy for the third 
time. ” I say,” he added wistfully, as Miky turned to 
leave him, ” I rather wish you were in our House, you 
know.” 

Miky laughed. ” Keep your pecker up, young ’un,” he 
said, in answer more to the tone than the words. He 
watched the little boy as he made his way to ” our house,” 
and surprised, indeed, would young James have been had 
he known that the cryptic 
comment in the senior's mind 
was ” Rough luck I ” 

Arrived at the School-house, 

Miky made his way to his 
study. Almost any other 
School-house senior would 
have gone straight to the 
senior common-room, to see 
which of his pals had arrived 
before him, and to pick up 
any interesting piece of school 
news that might be going. 

But Miky, though he was on 
passably friendly terms with 
most of his compatriots there, 
had no one to give him the 
boisterous welcome that 
Tuke-Pennington had just 
been getting from Cole and 
Wrigglesworth. But the real 
reason that made Miky seek 
his study first was that he 
wanted to be alone with the 
bad news young Smith had 
just furnished him with. Miky hadn’t 
so many friends at St. Cyre's that he 
could afford to lose one so kind and 
understanding as Doctor Carmichael 
had always been. Since that first little 
speech of his, when he had told Miky 
that he was a soldier with his battle in 
front of him, he had never by word or 
look so much as hinted that his position 
was more difficult than that of any other fellow 
in the school. But somehow Miky had never been 
without the knowledge that the Doctor knew 
when things were steep for him, and was all the 
time wanting him to wipe off the other fellows’ lead. 

There wasn’t a single fellow at St. Cyre’s who 
wasn't sorry to find the Head absent from his old 
place. Even the Cossack said ” Poor old boy ! ” 
while Dove had a fleeting hope that the physical e tercise 
his misdeeds had so often entailtd on the Head hadn't 
helped to crock him. But no one of them all felt his loss 
in such a personal way as did Miky. 

Every boy’s study is a joy to him even if it isn’t exactly 
a thing of beauty. And as a rule the pictures and photo¬ 
graphs and personal belongings he collects in it are a pretty 
fair index of his character. But Miky’s study was less 
typical of himself than most people's. Mr. Jackson’s hair 
would have stood on end at the thought of good money 
being spent on unnecessary things like ornaments or extra 
furniture. What St. Cyre’s provided was good enough, 
surely, for a Board-school boy, he would have said. But 
Miky didn't give him the chance to say it. The little 
study, ten feet square, with its table, its two chairs, its 
book-case and its cupboard, received no additions from 
him. He thought himself jolly lucky to get it, and once 
in it didn’t envy a king his kingdom. 


Tuke-Pennington, who had never set foot in it, by the 
way, would have sniffed at it, of course. His own study 
was done in style. It had a swagger carpet as bright as 
a naphtha light, easy chairs like feather-beds, and a bureau 
with a genuine secret drawer. Cups and colours and 
pictures in gilt frames made vivid splashes of colour, while 
the scarlet tulips in the window-box almost hit you with 
their blaze. On the mantelpiece was a portrait of his 
father, Lord Maplethorpe, attired in the costume in which 
he attended the levies at Buckingham Palace. The orders 
he happened to be wearing at the time he was photographed 
gave his manly bosom the appearance of a patchwork 
quilt. 

But it was 'not so much the furniture that made 
Tuke-Pennington’s room lively and gay as the cheery 
crowd who so often frequented it. Some people, one must 
presume, came for the sake of its owner's society, others to 
regale themselves at the gorgeous spreads it was 
his opulent habit to give. But even here 
Tuke-Pennington’s thrifty soul peeped out. 
The hospitality was so nicely calculated that 
there was never more than j ust enough. Fellows 
took care to be punctual at these entertain¬ 
ments, since the last man in 
had literally to regale him¬ 
self on the crumbs of the 
feast. 

Miky had his bad half-hour 
to himself and then went 
down to the senior common- 
room. He was greeted civilly 
enough by most of the occu¬ 
pants. while Ancaster seemed 
genuinely pleased to see him. 
It was a sentiment which 
the new Captain of St. 
Cyre’s did not appear to 
share. 

* “ Oh, it’s you, is it, 

Jeames ? ” he remarked by 
way of greeting. 

” Seems like it, doesn’t it, 
Tuppenny ? ” answered Miky 
cheerfully. 

” Seen much of your uncle 
lately ? ” was Tuke-Penning¬ 
ton’s next question. 

” No, worse luck,” Miky 
answered. ”*Is there any¬ 
thing else you'd like to know. 
Tuppenny ? ” 

Apparently there wasn’t, 
and Tuke-Pennington sub¬ 
sided for the tim \ 

” I suppose you’ve heard 
about the Head ? ” Ancaster 
asked. 

Miky nodded. ” What was 
it ? " he questioned. 

” Stroke,” said Ancaster briefly, and a little silence fell 
on the room. 

” Is he coming back when he's got over it ? ” Miky 
inquired anxiously. But Ancaster, whose people appeared 
to have had some private intimation, didn't seem to think 
it likely. 

” Anyone seen the new man yet ? " asked Cole. 

” Yes—me,” Greville told him. 

” What’s he like ? ” cried half a dozen eager 

voices. 

” Well, a cross between a worm and a Tartar is about 
his mark, I should think,” answered Greville; and when 
the new Head came in to read prayers that evening the 
definition was seen to have its points. 

Mr. Edwards was short and fat. He had a clever, self- 
important face, with irritable lines in it which showed 
weakness somewhere. His voice had a fussy rasp, peculiar 
to himself. He had little pig’s eyes which, nevertheless, 
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were his best feature because they were so palpably honest. 
His hair, what there was of it, was short and bristly, and 
in his more volcanic moods stood up on end like shock¬ 
headed Peter's. And this was the individual who had 
come to succeed kindly, courteous, urbane Doctor Car¬ 
michael I St. Cyre’s shuddered. But, though nobody felt 
he was going to like the new Head, still less did the school 
feel that they could ignore him, or that he had come to 
make the world a more cushy place for them. 

Up to the time of his present appointment Mr. Edwards 
had been that uncomfortable person, a man with a 
grievance. His grievance was with the Governors of all 
the public schools in England in that they hadn’t tumbled 
over each other in their eagerness to offer him a head- 
mastership. But the Governors, for some obtuse reason, 
hadn't taken him at his own valuation. It was not a 
modest valuation, but then, Mr. Edwards was not a 
strikingly modest man. Nor had he any reason to be, as 
he would have been the first to 
admit himself. He had been a show 
pupil at Felsted and a shining light 
at Trinity, and since then had written 
the best classical text-books in the 
language. They were known to 
every schoolboy in the land, and 
had brought their author much fame. 

But it was Mr. Edwards's misfortune 
that, limpidly clear as he was with 
his pen, as a teacher he was in the 
feather-weight class. He knew all 
there was to know, but he couldn’t 
impart it, and invariably lost his 
temper at what he chose to consider 
his pupils* stupidity. He wouldn't 
have been knowingly unjust for the 
world, but nobody got much good 
out of that, since his ultimate argu¬ 
ment. which could be summed up in 
the classic phrase " Qui, quae, quod, 

Fetch me the rod," was never, very 
far out of sight. 

But since the gift of seeing 
himself as others saw him had been 
denied in the same measure to Mr. 

Edwards as it has been denied to 
the rest of us, he prided himself on 
being a very fine teacher. But then he also prided himself 
on being a fine innovator and organiser, and was also 
endowed with the pleasing belief that he could do every one 
else's job better than they could do it themselves. Young 
Smith's information had not been correct in every 
particular. But when he had mentioned that Arundel 
had parted from her second master without breaking down, 
he had not been so far out. 

Where young James had erred was in stating that 
Arundel had, in his own words, given the Text-book King 
the sack. This had not been the case. But he had been 
at such loggerheads with the Arundel headmaster that every¬ 
one was always expecting him to resign. His services 
were thus known to be available, and so, when poor Doctor 
Carmichael's illness came so unexpectedly, the Governors 
of St. Cyre's were rushed into offering him the head- 
mastership. 

Mr. Edwards felt the honour no more than his due. All 
the same, he was pleased. Like that lesser luminary, 
Tuke-Pennington, he intended to do the best he knew for 
the School. But he also intended to show the world how 
improved it could be under a really great headmaster. 
As a start he intended to put it thoroughly in order. It 
was really almost a misfortune for him that Doctor Car¬ 
michael had attended to that part of the business so 
thoroughly, and that, with the exception of Jephson’s, so 
far from needing to be straightened out, St. Cyre's 
was in danger of being too smug rather than too 
disorderly. 

It said much for the admirable way in which the School- 
house Juniors had been brought up by their elders that 


they suffered the sight of the new Head in Doctor Car¬ 
michael's place without giving way to any outward 
emotion. Nevertheless, the contrast between the pudgy, 
irascible little man and the distinguished, dignified figure 
they had been used to all their school lives, must have 
come as a severe shock to their little souls. But with Tuke- 
Pennington and the rest to set them an example of decorum, 
and to come down like a ton of bricks on any lapses of 
behaviour, they sat as silent as Brer Rabbit. Even 
Chaffey did no more than give Morency an amazed nudge. 
The only one of them all to fall from grace was Tuke- 
Pennington, Minor. In the presence of his formidable 
brother he was generally as meek and mild as a sucking- 
dove. But the fact that, in his just wrath over that bad 
matter of the peppermints, he had actually dared to 
apostrophise the tyrant as " Beast," seemed to have inspired 
him to kick over the traces altogether. 

But be that as it may, he was the only School-house 
Junior to make any audible com¬ 
ment on the new Head. It was a bit 
of luck for him that only his immedi¬ 
ate neighbours heard him, since the 
comment, though brief, was pointed, 
consisting as it did of the two words 
" Mouldy toad I " Before the Head 
had made his little speech the small 
boy would have been brought to book 
pretty sharply by any Senior who had 
heard him. As it was, the speech 
having once blistered the air, I don't 
think a single Senior present, even 
Tuke-Pennington himself, would have 
done anything to him at all. The 
description would have fallen so far 
short of their own seasoned estimate 
of thp newcomer. 

Everybody listened to the speech, 
right through to the end in pregnant 
silence. But there was a difference 
in its quality, nevertheless. Though 
the Juniors squirmed under it, they 
were buoyed up by the pleasing 
conviction that the Seniors were 
squirming too. In fact, there were- 
moments during the peroration when 
the little boys might almost be said 
to have been enjoying themselves. 

Mr. Edwards began with 'a few words of genuine 
sympathy, both for Doctor Carmichael, personally, and 
the school which had lost his helpful kindness. That was 
all right. He couldn't have put it better, and there was 
a genuine ring in the words that everybody felt and liked. 
But it was after he had switched off the poor old Head, 
and got upon the subject of himself and his intentions, 
that a change came over the spirit of the School-house 
dreams. 

“ In losing Doctor Carmichael the School has lost a 
friend," he said. " No one feels this more keenly than 
myself. And though I intend to make many changes at 
St. Cyre's, believe me, it is in no spirit of disloyalty." 

This was the point at which his hearers began to 
sit up. 

" We must all remember," the new Head went on, " that 
when this trouble fell on Doctor Carmichael he was no 
longer a young man. And if his methods were sometimes 
a little behind the times, that can scarcely be wondered 
at, considering his age." 

Everybody began to stiffen. Doctor Carmichael had 
been called St. Cyre's second founder. The last thing 
they could have expected was to hear him being apologised 
for by his successor. 

" And if he allowed things to get a little slack here 
towards the last," continued the speaker indulgently, " we 
must put it down, not to any fault of his own, but solely 
to his failing faculties." 

The Juniors, who had enjoyed no slackness of any kind,, 
stared at him. Their elders sat petrified. 


Zhc 3ournep. 

'TT'AKE the journey with a tong I 
Vw Never mind if ehort or long. 
Never mind if imooth or rough. 

If the goal be good enough. 

Take the journey with a song 1 

Take the journey with a cheer I 
Never mind if dim or clear 
Be the view on either hand— 
Valleys dull or mountains grand. 
Take the journey with a cheer ! 

Take the journey with a smile I 
Step by step, and mile by mile. 

Give a lead to those behind. 

Point to heights your feet would find. 
Take the journey with a smile— 
Step by step and mile by mile I 

LILLIAN GABD. 
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** St. Cyre’s has much to be proud of in her old tradi¬ 
tions, of course/* went on the rasping voice with a 
patronage which put everybody’s back up, “ but to-day 
tradition must give way to progress. The old traditions 
were picturesque enough, I grant you ** (silent as everyone 
was, their active hatred could by this time be felt), “but in 
future they will have to yield to my ideas of common sense. 
And it is common sense to suppose that active, healthy 
boys like yourselves can put in far more school hours than 
you have been accustomed to under the old curriculum. 
You must accept my ruling in this matter, not only 
absolutely but cheerfully.** (“ Not much 1 *’ Nobody said 
that, of course, but everybody could feel it in the air.) 

The new Head didn't appear to notice their attitude. 
Not that it would have made any difference to him if he 
had. He maintained the course of his eloquence thus : 

“ And if, in my opinion, the time given to games is 
excessive, why then we must play less ! ** 

The last sentence was accompanied by a smile, which, 
needless to say, met with no response. But, since a cat 
may look at a king, the Juniors looked at those two lordly 
beings, Tuke-Pennington, captain of cricket, and Cole, 
captain of footer, and studied their apoplectic hue with 
interest. 

Anyone would have thought that, with that last remark 
of his, the new ruler of St. Cyre's had scored high enough 
and would come off it. But this was far from being the 
case. He continued : 


" I have been talking the School over with a good many 
people lately** (“ Cheek ! *’ Nobody said that either, but 
everyone knew his neighbour was saying it in his inside), 
“ and I find that its scholastic reputation is not so high 
as I should like.** (The School-house looked astonished but 
indifferent.) " In fact, I may tell you **—the irritating 
voice took on a confidential note—“ that an examiner who 
was privileged to examine you last term ** (again the Head’s 
little joke met with stony silence) “ said some of you could 
neither write nor spell correctly, nor compose an intelligent 
essay in your own language ! ** 

His hearers bore up wonderfully under the blow. Too 
wonderfully, the Head seemed to think, for his voice took 
a sharper note as he said : 

“ I may not always give you my reasons for any changes 
I may make either in work or games, but I shall expect 
implicit obedience all the same. That I shall also enforce 
it I need hardly say. But we will not go into that, as it is 
a sore subject.** 

Well, that was the end. The odious speech ended in an 
odious joke whose sole beauty lay in the fact that no one 
could swear that the Seniors hadn’t been included in that 
scarcely veiled threat of swishings to come. 

The Head, having said his say, departed, and the 
loathing he left behind him lay on the room like a cloud. 
The next day, at Second Lesson, the School-house was to 
get another shock. But that they shared with the rest 
of the Sixth Form. 


CHAPTER VI. 

CECILIA. 


OW, though the School-house 
alone had had the pleasure 
of hearing the Head’s para¬ 
lysing speech, rumours of it 
had flown on the wings of the 
wind all over the place. At 
first, though, it was difficult 
to connect Tuke-Pennington 
and the rest with anything so 
frivolous, every one thought 
they were ragging. Make 
changes at St. Cyre’s! Sniff 
at Doctor Carmichael! Say 
the School-house—the School- 
house, mind you ! — was 
slack ! Put on more hours for school ! Shorten the games ! 
It was incredible. 

But after seeing the Head at Chapel that morning, and 
observing his purposeful strut, and listening to a voice 
that rasped like sand-paper, they 
weren't so sure. Mr. Edwards’ ears 
must have burned had he heard 
the School’s candid opinion of him. 

But as his ears were of the same 
hard, red-brick colour as the rest 
of his physiognomy, nobody would 
have been any the wiser if they 
had. Besides, even in this short 
space of time St. Cyre’s had 
sufficiently got his range to realise 
that he would have treated their 
remarks with the indifference they 
probably deserved. Popular or 
unpopular, he would go on his 
way. undeterred by the clamour of 
the vulgar crowd, and fussily 
confident of himself. 

It had occurred to a good many 
people, after they had got over the 
first.shock of surprise, that if the 
Governors had been in want of a 
head-master to take Doctor Car¬ 


michael's place they might easily have chosen the second 
master Mr. Sitwell, with advantage to every one concerned. 
Mr. Sitwell was no longer in his first youth, but his long ex¬ 
perience of boys had not destroyed his sympathy with their 
little ways. He was interested in them personally, and 
made his interest felt, though in an unobtrusive fashion. 
He was present at every match and could always be trusted 
to act like a sportsman at other things than games. He was 
decent to everybody, not only to the bloods, but to fellows 
he needn't have bothered about at all. 

The Sixth were doing the “ Medea *’ of Euripides this term 
with Mr. Jephson. It was his subject, and perhaps if 
he hadn’t been poor, insignificant, blushing Kydney-beans 
they would have had the sense to know what a treat they 
were getting. As it was. it came as more or less of a surprise 
to them to find themselves being interested. Mr. Jepiison 
got big things for them out of the great tragedy. But per¬ 
haps only the Cossack and, less acutely, Miky, realised this. 

Punctuality was not Mr. Jephson’s strong point. He was 
always a few minutes late, and 
once or twice had been within a 
second or so of being a quarter of 
an hour behind his time. In that 
case the Sixth would have been 
within their rights in “ doing a 
run " and so escaping the lesson. 

He was as late to-day as usual. 
But the Sixth had not found the 
interval hang heavy on their hands. 
On the contrary, fate had let them 
in for a strenuous time. 

They were all in their places, in 
a rather ostentatiously waiting 
attitude, when the door opened. 
Looking up, with glances intended 
to politely rub in the enormity of 
the master’s offence, their eyes 
encountered a vision —- a girl. 
What a person of her sex could 
want in tnat holy of holies, the 
Sixth-form room, was beyond 
their powers of comprehension. 



a Cbouobt for tbc 
(IDontb. 

'^'HERE is no unbelief ; 

V*/ Whoever plants a seed beneath 
the sod 

And waits to see it push away the clod. 

He trusts in God. 

Whoever says, when clouds are in the 
sky. 

Be patient, heart; light breaketh by 
and by ; 

Whoever sees, 'neath winter’s fields of 
snow, 

The silent harvest of the future grow, 

God’s power must know. 

Lord Lytton. 
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They stared at her aghast. They were not exactly bereft come. He’s the new Head here. Perhaps you've seen 
of speech, but they didn’t know what to say. 

The girl herself was not an unpleasing apparition. She 
was small and slight, and her honey-coloured hair hung in 
-a thick plait down each shoulder. Each demure plait 
was tied with a chaste black silk bow. Her skirts were 
very short, but that was due to the prevailing fashion rather 
than to extreme youth. As a matter of fact, she was as 
old as the Cossack, though she looked considerably less. 

She was followed by a page, correct enough as to his attire, 
which glowed with buttons, but markedly incorrect as to 
his face, since some weakness of the eyelid gave it at times 
an involuntary wink. 

He carried the girl’s note- 

book, lexicon, text-book, ^ 

and pencil. j " 

“ Good morning ! ” said ^ 

the Vision. 

"Good morning!” 
weakly answered the 
gentlemen who were 
being so unwarrantably 
invaded in their own 
stronghold. 

" Please don’t trouble 
to get up,” said the in¬ 
vader calmly, a remark 
which brought the Sixth 
to their feet, as though 
they had been so many 
rows of ninepins moved 
by a spring. 

It was a distinct score 
for the invader. And to 
add to their discomfi¬ 
ture the page’s eyelid 
suddenly drooped. He 
couldn't help it, poor 
fellow, but it was an 
unfortunate thing to 
happen just then. 

The girl, attended by 
the individual who had 
just treated the Sixth 
Foun to an almost per¬ 
fect specimen of a wink, 
walked tranquilly down 
the whole length of the 
room until she reached 
the front row. 

" Put my books down 
here, please, Herbert,” 
she said, pointing to an 
empty desk. 

Herbert did as he was 
directed. Lexicon, pencil, 
dainty violet-bound note¬ 
book were all duly de¬ 
posited on the rough 
desk, which was scored 

and re-scored by the names its owners had cut into it 
for generations. The pretty note-book looked oddly out 
of place there. 

" Thank you,” said the girl to the Buttons, and the 
honey of her voice matched her hair. " You may go now, 

Herbert.” 

Herbert went. But in his confusion, and because he 
had done it before, he winked again. The sacrilege unnerved 
the great men at whom it was apparently directed. 

The flapper person calmly ensconced herself at the desk 
and by a negligent but gracious wave of her hand intimated 
that the gentlemen whose happy home she was destroying 
might now sit down. This the Sixth accordingly did, 
though looking slightly dazed. 

" I hope you don't mind my chipping-in at your Greek 
classes,” said the intruder politely. " But I'm afraid it 
wouldn't be any good if you did. My uncle said I was to 


The Sixth intimated that they had had that pleasure. 

" He’s got an idea, you see,” explained the Head’s niece. 
“ He’s full of them. But perhaps you’ve spotted that for 
yourselves ? ” 

The School-house had spotted that, and murmured as 
much. 

Taking a little pearl penknife from a charming su6de 
purse, the girl began to cut the letter " C ” on the only, 
clear space on the desk her predecessors had left her. In 
the intervals of her artistry she proceeded to supply the 
Sixth with further information. 
_ ” His latest idea,” she told 

them, after having got the 
point of the ‘‘ C ” to her satis- 
faction, “ is that boys and girls 
ought to be educated together. 
He's out for an experiment 
on you and me, but I’ve 
managed to cut out everything 
except the Greek. You're 
supposed to stiffen up 
my feminine weak¬ 
ness— ” a slight grin 
touched Miss Edwards’s 
face here—" my part of 
the show is to be the 
Refining Influence I ” 
She looked at them 
mw* full as she delivered 
this artless communica¬ 
tion, and her eyes, under 
their golden lashes, were 
seen to be green—jade- 

" Lesbia hath a beaming 

But no one knows for 
whom it beameth,” 

quoted the Cossack under his 
breath. The girl paid him no 
attention, but went on quietly 
with her work of name-carving. 

” My name’s Cecilia,” she 
observed next, just as if she 
had heard the Cossack’s poetical 
allusion and desired to correct it. 
Glancing down the row of manly faces, 
she saw one whose expression of con¬ 
centrated side suggested that he stood 
for something. ” What's yours ? ” she 
inquired, just as Miky James had in¬ 
quired long ago. 

" Tuke-Pennington,” said the owner 
of the name, obviously flattered at 
being singled out in this marked way. 

” Yes, you rather look as though you 
might have a hyphenated name,” said 
the lady who had bc*en named after one of the gentlest of 
saints, regarding him thoughtfully. Her eye continued 
its travels until it encountered those of Miky James. 
Miky's eyes were not sidy, whatever else they were, and 
t lie conspicuous contrast between him and Tuke-Pennington 
appeared to strike her. She asked sweetly :— 

" Have you got sucR a thing as a hyphen ? ” 

” Not me I ” answered Miky, laughing. ” My name’s 
James.” 

” Jeames,” corrected Tuke-Pennington spitefully. Then, 
as if it was the best joke in the world, he explained to the 
new-comer, " We call him that because his uncle was 
butler here.” 

The Cossack had scarcely exchanged a word with Miky 
in his life. But at tliis point, and for some reason best 
known to himself, he began to hum, with singular clearness, 
an ode which seemed to owe its origin to one of Doctor 


“The new Head came in to read prayers that 
evening.” (See page 367.') 
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You’re here, and we’re 
here, 

So what do we care ? " 


•‘She was followed by a page, 
correct enough as to his attire, which 
glowed with buttons. • . . He carried 
th? girl's note-book, lexicon, text-book 
and pencil.” (See page 369.) 


quoted the Cossack 
daringly. 

A frown came over 
Cecilia’s lovely forehead. 

" That's not funny," she 
said, looking at the 
Cossack squarely. 

" Sorry," said the 
Cossack. 

" Right-oh! " said the 
lady. 

The episode hadn’t 
taken a minute. But it 
outlined with startling 
efficiency Cecilia's atti¬ 
tude towards that sort 
of thing. Neither the 
Cossack nor anyone else 
ever made the mistake 
again of treating her as 
anything but a man and 
a brother. 

The sound of hurried, 
apprehensive footsteps 
outside announced Mr. 

Jephson’s approach, and if Browne had time to turn the 
black-board round before he entered, it was as much as 
he had. 

Mr. Jephson, to judge by his hurried breathing, had 
evidently been doing a Marathon, and the agitation caused 
by his belated entry was not lessened by the unexpected 
apparition at the front desk. 

He looked at Cecilia, at the honey-coloured plaits, at 
the violet-bound note-book, at the dress as soft and white 
as the lawn of a bishop’s sleeves. Then he looked at them 
again as though he couldn’t believe his eyes. 

" Good morning," said Cecilia, " I hope you don’t 
mind my being here." 

" N-n-not at all," stammered poor little Kydney-beans. 
The probabilities are that a mad bull would have been a 
more welcome occupant of the front desk. But what 
could he say ? 


could have done without. " May we have another window 
opened ? " 

" Certainly," said Mr. Jephson shortly. And his look 
told Cecilia all too plainly that he thought her a horrid 
girl. 

Rosbach rose from his seat and opened the window, 
with a friendly look at the flapper. Cecilia thanked him 
sweetly. 

But Mr. Jephson forgot to blush, forgot to stammer, 
forgot even the hateful Cecilia, once he got going on 
Euripides. He put the Cossack on to construe, and that 
gentleman reeled off a few lines, so correct and so unin¬ 
spired as to be obviously taken direct from the crib. The 
Sixth, who, with the exception of Jephson's, were absolutely 
above cribbing, looked at him with disgust and wonder. 
His appropriation of the crib was so whole-hearted as to be 
in itself an insult to Mr. Jephson’s intelligence. But now 


" How comic ! ” said Cecilia, laughing with all the heart¬ 
lessness of her youth. 

The Sixth—most of them—laughed too, for the drawing 
was really so life-like, and the girl’s rippling laughter was 
infectious. Then there was another short silence until the 
young lady found a new diversion. 

For some time sibilant sounds had been making them¬ 
selves heard from a desk in the corner. It was occupied 
by Boodle. He had been putting in time very pleasantly 
by sucking butter-almonds. He was now startled to find 
himself the objective of Miss Edwards's attention. 

" Well ? " she said. 

" Well what ? " asked Boodle, flustered ; besides, manners 
were not his strong point at any time. 

“ Why don't you hand them round ? " inquired the 
flapper. It was a ques¬ 
tion Boodle's friends 
often felt like asking 
him. 

" They’re all gone," 

Boodle told her regret¬ 
fully. 

Pig ! " said Cecilia. 

She added another 
letter of her name to the 
two already cut, and then 
observed resignedly :— 

" Mr. Jephson doesn't 
seem as though he's 
ever going to get a move 
on, does he ? " 


t% My uncle wants us to be a sort of mutual-aid society," 
Cecilia explained. " You're to supply the "—there was 
a slight pause here—“stalwart strength—I’m to be the 
refining influence." 

" Q-q-uite so," said Mr. Jephson wildly. " We are 
taking the 4 M-me-dea.'" 

" D-dear—me 1 " murmured the Refining Influence 
in a gentle voice. 

It took the manly intelligence of the Sixth some seconds 
to grasp the pun. When they saw it they enjoyed it. 
A smile rippled down the seats and one or two audibly 
sniggered. But Mr. Jephson saw it at once. He blushed 
furiously, and continued to blush. Cecilia gazed at him 
with commiseration. 

" It is hot," she agreed with a sympathy Mr. Jephson 
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'* It encountered ^ ^ 

the easel support¬ 
ing the black¬ 
board, with the 

result that they both came down with a run.” 

as always, the Cossack banked on Mr. Jephson’s dread of 
tackling him. 


The little master got more and more pained 
as the Cossack proceeded, though not so 
much at the moral lapse, which he must 
have realised, as because he hated to hear 
the beautiful lines murdered. Making no 
comment, except a little worried " tut-tut " 
click of his tongue, he broke into the 
Cossack's translation and began to give 
them his own. Without being at all 
able to analyse his pleasure, Miky sat back 
in his seat, feeling that it was all ripping, 
somehow. But as the lovely tragical words 
swung themselves into the silent room to Mr. 
Jephson's royal rendering, the Cossack half shut 
his eyes. He had got very far away from St. 
Gyre's, from the Sixth-form class-room, from 
the girl with the honey-coloured plaits. He 
was away in Corinth, where the waves of 
Hellas were lapping against the harbour, and 
'all the heartbreak and all the wrong of all the 

world was- 

Crash l 

Miss Edwards had been swinging her little 
buckled shoe perilously near to the black- 
lioard. Perhaps it was to the rhythm of Mr. 
Jephson's word music—perhaps not. At any 
rate, in the course of its journeyings to and 
fro it encountered the easel supporting the 
black-board, with the result that they both 
came down with a run. 

Every one jumped up to see if the dea ex 
machina of the catastrophe was hurt, Mr. 
Jephson among the rest. Finding she wasn't, 
he turned his attention to the black-board, 
which lay face upward on the floor. He was 
thus enabled to obtain a clear view of Browne's hurtful 
caricature of himself ! 


(To be continued.) 


The “Britannia’s” Last Voyage. 


T HIS little picture shows a peaceful yet historic scene in 
connection with the British Navy. It depicts the last 
voyage of H.M.S. " Britannia,” the famous old train¬ 
ing ship, which was for thirty-six years the nursery of 
the Fleet. The eighth ” Britannia,” one of the largest three- 
deckers ever built, was laid down at Portsmouth in 1848 as a 
sailing-ship; but whilst on the stocks it was decided to put engines 
and boilers into her and she was lengthened for the purpose. 
She was launched as an 131-gun screw ship of the line in i860, 
and was named the ” Prince of Wales,” but in 1869 her engines 
and boilers were removed, and she proceeded to Dartmouth as 
training ship for naval cadets, assuming the name and the figure¬ 
head of the ship she replaced. The figure-head is now in the 
grounds of the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth. From 
June 5, 1877, to July 24, 

1879, H.R.H. the late Duke 
of Clarence, and his brother 
H.R.H. Pnnce George of 
Wales, now King George 
the Fifth, served in this 
ship as Naval Cadets. 

"Old boy” readers of 
the " B.O.P.” will nodoubt 
remember that there was 
a special series of articles 
on the old training-ship, 

” Life on Board the 
‘Britannia’,” in our 
twelfth volume (1889-90). 

These were specially writ¬ 
ten by Captain Bedford, 

R.N., C.B., who had not 
long before retired from 
the command of the vessel. 


In the picture ” Britannia ’* is seen being towed away from 
the River Dart to the yards of Messrs. Hughes, Bolckow & Co., 
Ltd., of Blyth, Northumberland, the well-known firm of battle¬ 
ship breakers, by whose kindness we are enabled to print this 
interesting illustration. A newspaper account of the pro¬ 
ceedings says : ” As the old * Britannia ’ left her moorings, the 
Naval College Cadets cheered the old ship, and the College Band 
played * Auld Lang Syne.’ Crowds lined the embankments, a 
huge concourse of people who had assembled to say good-bye 
to the ship singing 1 Rule Britannia ' and ‘ God save the King.' ” 
It was an inspiriting occasion, and here is another pro¬ 
nouncement worth reading : ” Her memory will never fade, 
and she is regarded with feelings of warmest affection by 

every naval officer who has 
had the honour of begin¬ 
ning his career in the old 
ship.” 

Naval Cadets served two 
years’ probation in the 
” Britannia,” learning in 
addition to their ordinary 
studies, the first principles 
of seamanship, navigation, 
and nautical astronomy. 
To-day "Britannia,” 
though a gallant three- 
decker no more, still helps 
to keep the flag flying. The 
battleship breakers have 
converted parts of her 
into oak, teakwood, cop¬ 
per, and lead mementoes; 
the rest is being fash¬ 
ioned into munitions of 
war. 



H.M.S. “ Britannia,'* the famous three-decker, leaving the River Dart 
for the ship-breaking yard. 
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• * * 

The June Number of the “ B.O.P.,” by the 
way, will include another great treat in the shape 
of a special Cricket article by 
LORD HAWKB that famous Yorkshireman, 

AND Lord Hawke. Some well-known 

CRICKET. players are of the opinion that 

the time is not opportune for 
talks about cricket, but Lord Hawke fortunately is 


A Royal Boy Scout. 

Prince Nicolas of Roumaoia in the uniform of his patrol. 



With next month’s issue of the " B.O.P.,” the June Number, 
will commence a new thrilling serial story of adventure, entitled 
“ Out for Gold.” The author is Mr. Edward 
NBW ADVEN- C. Adams, whose stories of " Burton of the 
TURB SERIAL Queensland Police ” have appeared in pre- 

NBXT MONTH. vious volumes. All boys who like a good 

swinging yam of rough-and-tumble fighting 
and divers perils by forest and stream will enjoy this story. With¬ 
out giving away too much, I may say that it tells of the quest 
for a wonderful mine in the heart of Mexico—a mine 
the whereabouts of which are jealously guarded by 
the local Indians. Mexico (as every schoolboy knows, 
of course,) is a country of absorbing interest. As a 
setting for an adventure story it teems with inspira¬ 
tion. There are lofty mountain ranges, wild animals, 
and Indians of varying degrees of picturesqueness. 

Out of these ingredients Mr. Adams has made a serial 
that you will all pronounce “ top hole,” when you 
come to read it. The illustrations to " Out for 
Gold " will be a special feature, as I was fortunate 
enough to secure the services of Mr. Stanley L. 

Wood in this connection. You are all familiar with 
this artist’s vigorous work, of which many specimens 
have appeared recently in the ” B.O.P.” ; but it is 
not every one who knows that Mr. Wood spent 
many of his earlier years in the ” wild and woolly 
west ” of Texas, California, and Mexico. He has 
lived and worked with the cowboys on the western 
ranges, has hunted through the forests and moun¬ 
tains, and camped with the Yaqui and other 
Indians. It was obvious that he was the ideal man 
to illustrate such a story, and he undertook the 
work with no little relish. Of those ” wander 
years M of his, Mr. Wood will talk when you 
draw him out, and you will learn then that he 
still keeps, as part of his old outfit, the Mexican 
saddle, bridle, and stirrups he used. ” I have 
everything but the horse,” he once laughingly told 
me. Now that I have whetted your appetite, keep 
a good look-out for this coming new serial. It is 
one that must not be missed ! 


more broadminded. He believes that the boys of to-day 
should ” carry on *' with their sports, so far as is possible, to 
fit them to take their places worthily when they come to play 
the greater game of life in after years. For his text, Lord 
Hawke has chosen ” Cricket : A British Bond of Union,” and 
the advice about the game that he gives should be taken well 
to heart. As you fellows w'ill remember, the old Yorkshire 
skipper has captained English teams on their trips abroad, so 
he is qualified to speak on the subject. 
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This engine weighs 80 lb., and took its builder the spare time of eight years to make. It 
was exhibited at a meeting of the Model Engineers. 


Two Ways. 

T WO ways of seeing things there are— 
With laughter-lighted eyes 
Or scowling glance ; and both look far 
To where the future lies. 

And so we mark the gold or grey, 

But—gold is brightest on life’s way 1 

Two ways of hearing things there are— 

With ears to catch glad song, 

Or ears which listen for each bar 
Of bitterness and wrong ! 

And so the psalms make brave the rc ad, 

Or gloomy strains crush spirit-load ! 

And—don’t forget—kind eyes and cars 
Make voices kindly, down the years l 

Lillian Card. 



Not long back I was privileged to visit a meeting of the 
Society of Model and Experimental Engineers in London. 

This society, which has a particular interest 
for boys, was founded in 1898 with the 
object of bringing together those engaged 
in ” the designing, construction, and working 
of mechanical models of every description, 
electrical apparatus, and scientific work generally." It possesses, 
amongst other things, a railway track for running locomotives 
under steam, and a special testing-stand on which the speed 
and power can be measured ; a selected library of technical 
books ; a work-bench equipped with tools ; electrical measuring 
instruments, etc. An annual sale of models, tools, etc., is 
held, and a biennial model-making competition, in which valuable 
prizes and medals are awarded. On the evening of my visit 
the nhw circular track, built entirely in the Society’s own work¬ 
shop, was in use. It is made in twelve sections, and can be 
erected or dismantled in less than ten minutes. " B.O.P.” 
model engineers will like to know that it is laid with four gauges : 

in., ij in., 2 ins., and 2$ ins.; the length on the last one 
being 60 ft. The rails are J-in. 
mild steel, rolled to the correct 
curve, and laid on banked 
sleepers spaced about 2 ins. 
apart. It is rigid enough to 
carry passengers, though this 
is not encouraged. On this 
page you will see a photo¬ 
graph showing the members of 
the Society testing some models 
on the track, and also a picture 
of a fine model Caledonian Rail¬ 
way locomotive, weighing 80 lb. 

The favourite model among the 
members, I learn, is the f-in. 
scale locomotive, this giving 
room for accurate scale-work. 

Quite a large number of these 
beautiful models could be ex¬ 
hibited were a larger track used. 

• • e 

And now just a word again to 
Australian, South African and 
other " B.O.P.”-ites overseas, in 
connection with the League of 
Friendship. Postage stamps 
other than British ones cannot 
be accepted in payment for 
L.O.F. badges ; an International 
Coupon for the requisite amount 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

IHE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view 

to its forming a bond of union between readers of the 

*' B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are those 
of the paper which for so many years has stood 
for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite 
vows the League calls on its supporters to lead 
a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing 
his name and number cn the League register. 

For those who desire some form of recognition, 

badges have been prepared in the shape of 
brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, 
and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications 
for membership and for badges should be addressed to the Editor 
“B.O.P.4 Bouverie Street, London, EC. 


Model Engineers and their Toy Trains. 


ABOUT THB 

MODEL 

ENGINBBRS. 


should be obtained from the 
Post Office. A. L. H. 


A meeting of the Society of Model and Experimental Engineers at Caxton Hall, Westminster, where their locomotives 
and rolling stock arc tested on a special circular track. 
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With a Motor-Boat in Canada. 

My Experiences on the Mattagami River. 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


F OR half a lifetime, it seemed, I had lived at the 
very outside edge of civilisation, and the day 
inevitably came when I found myself longing 
for the sights of a white man’s city—for the noisy 
landing-stage, the glare of the arc lamps, but, above all 
other things, the taste of civilised grub. Canned meat! 
Canned milk l Canned butter l How one sickens of them l 
How one sickens of the flies, the bad water, the eternal 
silence 1 But how readily one would go back to them, 
—aye,' to-morrow, were it not that Fate holds one back 
to the crowded thoroughfares of life l 

A white man’s city! I did not long for London, or 
Paris, or New York. They had drifted out of my life long 
ago. Their charm was forgotten— 
if they ever held any. I longed 
for the northern mining camp, 
where men live the lives of men, 
where a friend is a friend indeed, 
where a woman—ah well 1 women 
are scarce, but when one of them 
goes into the crowded post-office 
for her letters, every hat is raised, 
and the crowd parts like the waters 
of the Red Sea to let her through. 

And so I shook hands with my 
dear old partner, bundled my few 
belongings into my canoe, and set 
out for the distant railway line. 

Three days later I held up the 
northward-bound train, and ready 
hands helped me to haul my bag¬ 
gage and canoe aboard a timber- 
truck. There were about twenty 
of us aboard that truck, seated on 
the loosely lashed timber, and ex¬ 
pecting to depart overboard at 
every corner. Some were Swedes, 
the remainder British and Canadian 
adventurers. There was at least 
one millionaire, and at least two 
British public-school boys. 

All of them were well dressed 
and clean-shaven—excepting me. 

I was ragged and bearded. But 
what we were, or what we had 
been, mattered not at all as we 
hobnobbed together about Porcu¬ 
pine City, the Klondyke of the 
day, for which we. were bound. 

The rush had scarcely begun, but 
the fame of the new mining camp 
was spreading over the world. We 
all expected to make fortunes— 
some did, others are still shadow-chasing, and others— 
more than one, alas 1—went out in the great forest fire 
which came later. 

At the first stop we all, of course, fell off, and made for 
the saloon and eating-house. Here were the dear old arc- 
lamps, and there, on a shelf behind the counter, was the 
usual wad of paper money with an automatic pistol resting 
upon it—only a paper-weight, of course I I was hurriedly 
consuming half a cold chicken when some one slapped me 
on the shoulder, and looking round I saw my old friend 
Maclean, whom I had known in the Far North. 

“ Where for ? ” he inquired promptly. 

” Porcupine,” I answered. 

” Got a job ? ” 

” No.” 


” Just my man.” And he promptly offered me the 
equivalent to i 8 s. per day, to begin right now, if I would 
accompany him into a bush region immediately on our 
arrival. 

” Thanks, Maclean,” I answered. ” But I’m suffering 
from an overdose of the bush. I can’t accept.” 

" Five dollars a day, then,” he added. 

” No, thanks 1 ” 

Maclean grinned. ” You’re out for a holiday,” he 
stated. ” I’ve felt the same way myself.” 

The wretched engine-bell began to toll, and there was 
the usual scramble aboard. Scarcely was I seated when 
a pale-faced, keen-eyed man tapped me on the shoulder. 

He was clearly an American. 
” Pardon me, sonny,” he began, 
” but I couldn't help overhearing 
your conversation with Maclean. 
I guess I can give you a job which 
will hit you where you live. Can 
you drive a motor-boat ? ” 

” Yes,” I answered. 

” Mattagami River,” he went on. 
” There’s three and a half dollars 
a day to it, with commission.” 

That night, while the train echoed 
and rattled her way north over the 
precarious metals, and while the 
Aurora flitted across the sky in 
pale, irregular streaks, I agreed to 
drive a motor-boat on the Mat¬ 
tagami River, my knowledge of 
petrol engines being almost entirely 
limited to the old 3j h.p. Rex 
motor-cycle that I had owned in 
England some years before. 

Arrived at the Mattagami, I was 
solely responsible for the launch. 
I had to steer, manage the engine, 
and entertain the passengers. We 
were going from sunrise to sunset. 
Arriving home at dusk, I had to fill 
up with oil and petrol, see to any 
minor repairs, then saunter out in 
search of passengers for the next 
day. As a rule, I pocketed about 
$oo (£i2) per day- I was left in 
entire charge of the service, and 
with commission, tips, etc., 1 cleared 
from 5 to 9 dollars per day. Living 
cost me very little, and while the 
job held out I banked, approxi¬ 
mately, £8 per week. 

Adventure ? Well, very occasion¬ 
ally a thrilling incident occurred. One week an enormous 
rush took place for a township up river. There was no 
need to hunt up one’s passengers. They crowded the land¬ 
ing-stage, fighting for a place aboard the launch. 

I had taken aboard all the passengers it was possible to 
carry. “ No more, gentlemen, please 1 ” Then, with a 
Swede at the steering wheel, I let in the clutch, and the 
launch began to move. 

Ere she was clear of the landing-stage, however, several 
men made a rush for her. There was no room within ; so 
they scrambled aboard the canopy top, dragging their 
baggage after them. 

It never occurred to me that the already overcrowded 
launch would now be top-heavy, and away we gaily went 
up the river, till we reached the first rapid. Here the 
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boat began to swing, and the weight on the canopy told 
instantly. First to port, then to starboard, she heaved, 
the passengers yelling and shouting advice to one another 
and to me. For thirty seconds it seemed that our fate 
was sealed as we shipped sea after sea; but we managed to 
gain the bank in time, and the passengers who had scrambled 
aboard the canopy had, after all, to wait for the next boat. 

Another adventure occurred when the tow-line broke. 
We were towing three barges, or scows, as they are called, 
up the river to a new mining camp. The scows were held 
together by a scaffolding, as shown in the sketch on the 
previous page, and the platform, extending across them, 
carried twenty or so horses. 

It was, as before, the first rapid. Half-way up, the tow- 
line broke with a report, and the scow-man, with his living 
cargo, was left to drift willy-nilly down the river. 

The scow-man with his long pole was, of course, helpless. 
In ten seconds his scows were drifting broadside down the 
stream, in imminent danger of striking a boulder and sinking 
at any moment. He merely shipped his pole and stared 
at us in despair. 

With all possible haste we reversed the launch and went 
to the rescue, but the scene that followed was not pleasant 
to witness. Heavy timber overhung the river below the 
rapid, and of course the scows drifted under it. The 
branches swept the poor horses from the platform, and an 
awful smash ensued. The scows, fortunately, were heavily 
loaded with fodder for the horses, etc., so that they lay low 


in the water, and fortunately, also, the scaffolding proved 
stronger than the tow-rope. 

One can imagine the task we had, catching and reshipping 
the horses, the bush so dense on either side that one could 
not see more than ten paces. It was four days before we got 
away from the place, but luckily no one was to blame 
except the rope-makers. 

There is, and always will be, an enormous demand in 
Canada for men with some mechanical knowledge. There 
are no motor-boats in winter, of course, but one can then 
drive a hoist, or any other mining-camp engine. The pay 
is good, one is absolutely free, and—most important of all— 
one can choose one’s own master. 

Transportation in the forests of Canada is almost entirely 
dependent on the motor-boat services. Every outlying 
camp is dependent on its motor-boats; every one who comes 
and goes does so by motor-boat. The motor-boat is the 
forerunner of settlement ; in the mining-camps it is the 
motor-bus, the tram-car, and the taxi-cab in one. In Canada, 
to-day, there are more motor-boats moored at every 
landing stage than there are canoes. Here, then, is a vast 
opening for the young men of to-morrow who are to seek 
their fortunes in Canada. Let those with some mechanical 
aptitude, who are willing to forego the minor comforts of 
civilisation, try their hands with the gasoline launch. 
They will, at any rate, learn the ways of the world, learn 
how to act in emergency, and—most important of all— 
learn the independence of the frontiersman. 


Mary Jones’s Bible. 


O F the most wonderful book in the universe there are, 
as we should expect, some wonderful true tales to be 
told. Stirring and surprising stories attach to many 
individual copies of the Scriptures, and deeply in¬ 
teresting to all who have the welfare of their fellow beings at 
heart, is the history, which we will here briefly tell, of Mary 
Jones’s Bible. It is the simple account of a great faith and 
its fulfilment. 

Mary Jones was the daughter of Jacob Jones, a poor weaver, 
and Mary his wife, of Llanfihangel, a little village near the 
shore of Cardigan Bay. From 
early childhood this Welsji girl 
had loved Bible stories, told to 
her from memory by her father 
and mother, who, in those far- 
off days when Bibles were scarce, 
had no money to pay the price 
of one. 

" Why cannot we have a 
Bible of our own, mother ? ” the 
little girf used to ask. “Every 
time at the meeting-house I hear 
something read out of the Bible, 

I long to hear more ; and when 
I can read, it will be harder still.” 

A kindly farmer’s wife heard 
of little Mary Jones and her 
ambition, and she promised that 
when Mary could read she should 
come to the farm when she liked 
and there read and study the 
Welsh Bible. Not until she was 
ten years old did Mary Jones 
have a chance of going to 
school, where she found her 
lessons to be an unmixed delight. Soon she was able to read ; 
and on her Saturday half-holidays, her home duties performed, 
she walked two miles to the farm to read the precious Bible. 
And the great resolve came into the little girl’s mind :— 

” I must have a Bible of my own. I must have one, if I save 
up for it for ten years.” 

At once she began to undertake little jobs of work, for which 
the neighbours were glad to give her a trifle, the while she did 
not neglect her tasks at home. Her father made for her a 
money-box, and for six years she hoarded every penny; and 
then, walking barefooted to save her shoes, which she carried 
with her to put on when reaching the town, she tramped 
twenty-five miles from the foot of Cader Idris, in the year 


1800, to the Rev. Thomas Charles, of Bala, to obtain a Bible. 
Handing the grateful girl a copy of the Scriptures printed in 
Welsh, that good man is reported to have said :— 

” A girl, so young, so poor, so intelligent, so familiar with 
Scripture, compelled to walk all the distance from Llanfihangel 
to Bala (about fifty miles there and back) to get a Bible ! From 
this day I can never rest until I find some means of supplying 
the pressing wants of my country that cries out for the Word of 
God.” 

At his next visit to London Mr. Charles told the story at the 
Religious Tract Society’s house 
in Paternoster Row, when it 
was suggested by Mr. Joseph 
Hughes, a member of the Com¬ 
mittee, that a Society might 
be formed for the wider and 
cheaper distribution of the 
Scriptures, not only in Wales 
but all over the world. A resolu¬ 
tion was passed which is the 
first record of the starting of 
the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the noble aim of 
which is ” to supply every man 
with the Holy Scriptures in his 
own mother-tongue,” and this 
institution may, in a sense, be 
thus taken to have sprung from 
Mary Jones’s Bible. 

The issues of the Bible Society 
for the year 1915-16 reached 
the unprecedented total of 
11,059,617 copies, including 
889,000 Bibles, 2,433,000 Testa¬ 
ments, and 7,737,000 smaller 
volumes each containing at least one complete book of Holy 
Scripture. Since its foundation, the total issues by the 
Society have exceeded 274,000,000 copies of the Scriptures, 
complete or in parts. 

Mary Jones died December 28, 1866, at the good old age of 
eighty-two. She bequeathed her treasured Bible to the Rev. 
Robert Griffiths, who in his turn bequeathed it to Mr. Rees. This 
historic Bible, which is fittingly now in the possession of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, is a thick octavo, of the edition 
published by the Society for the Promotion of Christian Know¬ 
ledge in 1799. The volume contains, in Mary Jones’s hand¬ 
writing, a note that she bought it in the year 1800, when 
she was sixteen years old. 
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I. 

D R. Johnson looked up from reading a letter at 
breakfast on Thursday morning and addressed 
his wife and daughter : " It is scandalous. Sir 
Roger writes that his house was broken into on 
Tuesday night and a quantity of valuable plate has been 
stolen. This is the fifth burglary committed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood within the last month. The police believe that 
it is the work of a gang of London professionals, but 
not a single arrest has been made. It is ridiculous to talk 
about the defence of the Empire when our own homes are 
thus unprotected. I should like to have a few of the police 
shot for gross incompetence." 

His wife and daughter smiled, not being at all alarmed at 
the vehemence of this outburst. They quite agreed with the 
opinion of the boys of Hurst Croft School that old Johnson's 
bark was worse than his bite. He was short and rather 
stout ; had deep-set eyes often dancing with humour ; a 
clean-shaven, rosy countenance—altogether a jovial Head 
Master of the old-fashioned type. 

He would lose his temper as quickly as his breath—which 
is saying a good deal; but the temper was much more 
quickly recovered than the breath. He was respected by 
his pupils for his scholarship, and loved for his good-nature. 

“ Well, father," said his seventeen-year-old daughter, 
94 at any rate the thieves are not likely to trouble us." 

" And pray, why not ? " he asked. 

" Because we are too numerous and too poor. Rabbits, 
dormice, marbles, and inky school-books are not a tempt¬ 
ing bait." 

" That's all very well, Daisy, but how about our house ? 
It is true we have not much in the way of silver or jewellery, 
but I am obliged to have a fair amount of ready cash in 
the house, especially at the week-end to pay the wages of 
the staff." 

" Do you not keep the cash locked in your study-safe ? " 
inquired Mrs. Johnson. 

“ Yes, but no safe is really burglar-proof. By the way, 
a piece of paper was picked up yesterday near the school 
gates by one of the gardeners. It has some writing on it 
which I thought was a meaningless scribble, but it occurs 
to me as just possible that this is a cipher message and 
that it may have been accidentally dropped by one of 
these burglars." 

" Let me see it," exclaimed Daisy eagerly. 

He took from his pocket a half-sheet of note-paper and 
handed it to his daughter. 

" Father, I am sure that it has some meaning. It is 
too carefully written to be mere nonsense. May I show it 
to Mr. Ford ? He is awfully clever at puzzles and perhaps 
could discover the key." 

" By all means consult Mr. Ford," assented her father, 
'* you might see him after school this morning." 

Mr. Ford, the mathematical master, and Daisy were great 
friends. He secretly cherished a hope that some day 
Daisy might be something more than a friend ; for the 
present he was content with her hero-worship, and she was 
flattered by his not treating her as a child. After morning 
school Daisy found Mr. Ford in his study and showed him 
the mysterious paper. 


The Safe Crib. 

A Complete School Story. 

By R. PALMER. 

M Yes," he remarked, " it looks like a cryptogram and, 
unless it is not in English or is exceptionally intricate, 
I ought not to find it difficult to decipher." 

" Will you let me see how you work it ? " requested 
Daisy. 

" Certainly. We will try to find it out together. Two 
heads are better than one. Now, first of all," he said, 
" write out the alphabet in order and the numerals i to 5; 
whilst I make a fair copy of the cryptogram. As we 
discover what the letters in the cryptogram severally stand 
for we will write them against your alphabet, and underline 
the words of my copy as we discover them." 

This was Mr. Ford's fair copy of the original MS. :— 

J22p j2 ip pf2 opip34k Dn3cit. 3 fiq2 1 h2t P4 pf2 cinh 
liooie2. K4P20 e44C. Pf2 bn3a 30 oid2 G4fko4k r3ii 
k4p bipbf 50. Pf2 a3nco r3ii dit 4k Oip5ncit. S + . 

"Now, Daisy, observe that * 3 * and * 1 ' stand alone. 
These may be initials or abbreviations, but in that case 
they should be followed by a full stop, therefore we may 
assume that they are words. What words are there of 
one letter only ? " 

" A and I," she answered promptly. 

" Yes, and O. We may ignore O as improbable. So 
' 3 ’ stands for A, and * 1 ' for I, or vice versd. Can we 
decide which ? 

" I do not see how," she replied. 

" Notice * 3 fiq2 1 ’—that equals * A something I,' or 
‘ I something A.' Which of these alternatives is the more 
probable ? " 

" The latter," she asserted confidently. 

“ Exactly," he assented, " so write on your paper: 
1 = a, and 3 = i. Now, which letter or figure occurs the 
most often in the cryptogram ? " Daisy thought " p," 
and Mr. Ford thought “ 2." On counting it was found that 
"p" is used thirteen, and " 2 " twelve times. " Then one 
of these—probably * p '—is almost certainly used for E, 
because E is the most frequently used letter in English. If 
p = e, then the third word would be ‘ ae ' which is im¬ 
possible. Therefore * p ' does not, and ' 2 ' does repre¬ 
sent E. We have now discovered that 1 = a, 2 = e, 
3 = i. Ah ! that suggests something." 

" It suggests nothing to me," said Daisy. 

" Do you not see that if 1 = a, 2 = e, 3 = i, then prob¬ 
ably 4=0 and 5 = u ? At least we may assume this pro¬ 
visionally. I perceive another clue. " pf2 " occurs no 
fewer than four times. It must be a common word, and we 
already know that it ends in E. What is it ? " 

" The," cried Daisy. 

" Right. Then p = t and f = h. We are getting on. 
Now look at the first word " J22p," that is— eet” 

" Feet," she suggested. 

" No, because that would make the second word fe t 
which is impossible. How about meet ? " 

" Splendid," exclaimed Daisy. " We can now read the 
first four words : Meet me at the” 

" And the fifth word reads — tatio —. Guess it." 

" Station." 

" Undoubtedly," he acquiesced; " that gives us o = s, 
k = n. Skip the next word for the present as we only 
know 3 = i. Then : I ha — e ." 

" Hate," said Daisy. 

" No, because p = t. It must be have, q = v. I have a. 
Skip " h2t." to the cinh — assa-e. Massage ? An unlikely 
word, besides j, not 1, = m." 

" Passage," she suggested. 

" Yes, that's it. 1 = p, e = g. Notes goo — . Obviously 
* good.' c = d. Next sentence : The bn$a is sa — e . Sage ? 
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same ? save ? No, for e = g, j = m, and is save is non- " Hush ! " said Mr. Ford quietly and quickly, “ follow 
sense." me, Dawson. I will seize the man as soon as he enters and 

" Try * safe,’ *’ she said. try to pinion his arms. Do you drop down and take hold 

" Of course, d = f. Next word — ohnson. Looks fa- of his knees." 


miliar, doesn't it ? " 

“ Oh, our name, Johnson. This is getting exciting." 

" r$ii not — at — h. Two vacancies to be filled with the 
same letter. C does it. catch, b = c, us The. . . . 
Skip the next three words. Then : on Satu — da —." 

" Saturday," she cried. 

" Good. That gives us n = r, t = y. Now let us go 
through the words we have omitted. ‘ Dn3Cit ’ = Friday. 
* h2t = —ey." 

" Key," said Daisy. 

"Yes, h = k. ‘ cinh ’ = dark. ‘ bn3a ’ = cri—. Crib is 
the only word, though a strange one. Therefore, a = b. 
‘ r3ii ’ and it occurs again followed by * dit,’ that is f—y. 
Fry ? No, n = r." 

" Fly," put in Daisy. 

" Right. Then ‘ r3ii ’ is —ill. Fill ? No, will, r = w." 

" How about the ‘ S-f- ’ at the end ? " asked Daisy. 

" Well, neither S nor + is used elsewhere. Evidently 
this is a signature. Probably S is S, and S+ might stand 
for S. Cross. Let us now write out the transliteration of 
the whole :— 

Meet me at the station Friday. I have a hey to the dark 
passage. Notes good. The crib is safe. Johnson will not 
catch us. The birds will fly on Saturday. S-f (?). 

" Come in," said Mr. Ford in answer to a knock at the door. 

" Oh, father," cried Daisy as the Doctor entered, " Mr. 
Ford has just made out the cryptogram." 

" Daisy is too modest," interposed Mr. Ford ; " she 

should have said that we puzzled it out together." 

" Has it any connection with the burglaries ? " inquired 
Dr. Johnson. 

" We have not had time to think about its meaning," 
replied Mr. Ford. " Read it for yourself." 

After some discussion they decided that the paper was 
written by one of the gang, making an appointment with 
a confederate for Friday at the station, whence they 
would proceed to make an attempt upon the Head 
Master’s house. The "dark passage" no doubt referred 
to that which led from a side-door to the study. In the 
study they expected to find some good bank-notes. On 
Saturday the birds of prey would fly off with their booty. 

What was to be done ? The burglary seemed planned 
for that night. It was unanimously agreed not to call 
in the police. Dr. Johnson regarded them as bungling 
idiots ; Mr. Ford and Daisy wanted to keep the fun to 
themselves. Finally it was decided that Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Ford should watch in the study without lights. 

As a precaution Mr. Ford offered to bring a revolver 
although he did not anticipate the thieves being armed, 
and thought that they would easily overcome any two 
men taken by surprise. 

Daisy begged hard, but in vain, to be allowed to 
share the watch. At her suggestion, however, it was 
resolved to invite Dawson, the head of the school, to 
join in the adventure. Daisy knew that Dawson would 
be delighted, and she was glad of the chance of doing 
something for one of her devoted slaves. 


ii. 

There was no light, except the glow of Mr. Ford's pipe 
at which he puffed vigorously, fancying (as smokers in 
the dark always do) that it was in constant danger of 
going out. There was no sound, except the ticking of 
the study clock, which seemed strangely loud, and when 
it struck the midnight hour Dawson thought that it 
sounded like the tolling of a great bell. 

The doctor was beginning to doze, and Dawson was 
beginning to fidget. All at once the latter became alert. 
" Sir," he whispered, " is not that a step on the gravel 
walk ? " 


A noisy scuffle in the passage and the thud of a falling 
body roused Dr. Johnson from his slumbers. 

" We've got him," cried Mr. Ford, " let's drag him into 
the study. Switch on the lights, doctor." 

For some seconds no one uttered a word. I'he captive 
was too much out of breath with his struggles, and the 
captors too amazed for speech. Dawson was the first to 
recover his voice. " Hullo ! Wilkins," he giggled, " so 
you have turned burglar. I should never have suspected 
you of it." 

For it was no other than Wilkins, the Head Master’s staid 
and eminently respectable butler, whom they had laid 
sacrilegious hands upon and treated with such indignity. 

" What’s the meaning of this, sir ? " gasped the butler, 
as Mr. Ford assisted him to get up from the floor. 

" I am afraid, Wilkins, that there’s been some—er—un¬ 
fortunate er—mistake," stammered Dr. Johnson. 

" Humph, looks like it," grunted Wilkins. 

" I am exceedingly sorry," continued the doctor; " sit 
down, Wilkins, and I will try to explain. The fact is, 
acting upon information received—as those fools of police 
say, though I suspect we have been greater fools than they 
—well, acting upon information received, or what we took 
for information, we suspected that an attempt would be 
made to-night by burglars to enter the house by the side- 
door and to break into my safe. So we have been lying 
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in wait for the blackguards. We mistook you in the dark 
for a burglar. I had no idea that you were out. By the 
way, where have you been ? " 

" Please, sir, the Missus gave me leave to go up to town 
to see my sister who is ill. As I wanted to stay with her as 
long as possible, I came by the last train to the junction 
and walked on from there. As usual I took the key of the 
side-door. What made you think, sir, that the burglars 
would come to-night ? " 

" We found a cryptogram message which suggested 
this/' 

" I don't know that' gram,' sir, I only know of telegrams. 
Sounds like a swear-word. If there's mischief in it, then I 
would take my oath that some of the young gentlemen 
are at the bottom of it." 

" Some of the boys ? Ah, yes, I never thought of that," 
said the doctor. 

" I wonder as you didn't," replied Wilkins, " for you 
know as well as me, sir, that if there's any devilry going on 
they are safe to be in it." 

Here Dawson interposed. " You did not tell me about 
a cryptogram, sir," he said. " If you found something of 
that kind, I'll be bound it's the work of Diggle or Sanderson. 
Those two are always messing about with some such tom¬ 
foolery." 

Mr. Ford gave Dawson the original cryptogram 
paper. 

" I can't read it, of course," said Dawson, " because I 
have not their key. But that is Sanderson’s without a 
doubt." 

" What makes you think so ? " asked Mr. Ford. 

** Because it has his signature," replied Dawson. 

" Yes, I see. S stands for Sanderson. But what is 
the meaning of the cross after S ? " 

" S plus, that is Sanderson major,” explained Dawson. 

" Of course. Still, although I have read the cryptogram, 
I do not see much sense in it. Ob, wait a bit. Yes, I 
have it—at least nearly all. What an idiot I have been ! " 
—and Mr. Ford burst out laughing. 

"Cornel " said the doctor, "it is high time for bed. We 
will clear up this business in the morning. Dawson, there's 
a cake and some ginger-beer in the cupboard; help 
yourself." 

When Dawson had finished tucking into cake and 
ginger-beer, Mr. Ford said : '* Good-night, Dawson. Come 
to my study after breakfast to-morrow, or, I should say, 
this morning; there are one or two questions I want to ask 
you before school." 

" Good-night," said the doctor, " and Dawson, I promise 
not to put you on to construe to-morrow." 

" Good-night, and thank you, sir. Good-night, Wilkins. 
I am sorry that you should have been nabbed in your first 
attempt at house-breaking." 


hi. 

On Saturday morning the First Division had a lesson in 
algebra. Mr. Ford gave a lucid and interesting lecture 
upon “ Problems. " He pointed out that the principal diffi¬ 
culty in working problems was in rightly expressing the 
question in algebraical language. The conventional use 
of x, y, i, was simply an abbreviation. Certain relations 
are known to exist between these and we discover what 
they must stand for in order that those relations should 
hold good. 

" It is much the same," he continued, " as in crypto¬ 
graphic writing, that is, where each letter of the ordinary 
alphabet is represented by another letter, figure, or symbol. 
Suppose, for instance, we discover that 2 is written instead 
of the letter E, and that P is substituted for T. Then, if 
we found in a cryptogram J22p j2 (Mr. Ford wrote this 
on the blackboard) we should know what J stands for. 
— tet — e. Try J = B. Be is possible for the second word, 
but beet be is nonsense. Try J = F. Feet fe. Feet is pos¬ 
sible, but je impossible. And so on, until we hit upon meet 
me and conclude that J must stand for Af." 


The class listened to his exposition with rapt attention. 
Yet it was soon apparent that something queer was taking 
place. Why did Dawson keep giggling ? Stranger still, 
why did Mr. Ford—who evidently noticed it—fail to 
reprove him ? Then, what was the matter with Diggle 
and Sanderson ? Their faces had become scarlet when 
Mr. Ford began to talk about cryptograms, and as he 
went on they got ghastly pale. 

It was, therefore, no great surprise when, at the conclusion 
of the lesson, Mr. Ford said : " Diggle and Sanderson, will 
you stay behind, please ? I want to speak to you." 

When the others had gone, he said to the frightened 
boys: / 

" The Sixth Form goes to the doctor after the break. 
Is that not so ? " 

" Yes, sir," they replied. 

" And what are you reading now ? " 

" ‘ The Birds' of Aristophanes," answered Sanderson. 

" Sanderson," said Mr. Ford sharply, " you and Diggle 
have been using a translation to ‘ The Birds 
" Yes, sir," said Sanderson blushing. 

" I am glad that you have owned up to this. Had you 
not done so your punishment would have been a severe one. 
Now hand over to me that translation." 

" I can’t, sir," said Sanderson. 

" You mean that you won't ? " said Mr. Ford sternly. 

" No, sir, I can’t. The book is not mine." 

“ Whose is it, then ? " 

" Please, sir, it belongs to my father. I found it in his 
library, and I put it back this morning." 

" Now, look here, you two. Do you not see that it is 
caddish and idiotic to use a crib ? It is caddish, because 
it is taking an unfair advantage. It is idiotic, because in 
the long run it does not help you." Mr. Ford now produced 
the cryptogram paper. 

“ You wrote this, did you not, Sanderson ? ’’ 

“ Yes, sir." 

" Shall I read it to you ? It might be interesting." 

" Can you read it ? " asked Sanderson, much surprised. 
" I thought that it was impossible unless one had the key." 

" I did not have the key, but I discovered it. You seem 
to have a poor opinion of my abilities. I will read it: 
Meet me at the station Friday . That, I suppose, is a request 
that Diggle should meet you at the station on Friday ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" I have a key to the dark passage —some tough passage 
in Aristophanes, eh ? Notes good. Your translation had 
also some helpful notes. The crib is safe. Johnson will not 
catch us. You failed to reckon upon me, evidently. The 
birds will fly on Saturday. That, I confess, puzzled me, 
but I now see that it refers to The Birds of Aristophanes. 
S-f was the only thing I could not, and the only thing 
Dawson could,* read." 

" It was very clever of you to make it out, sir," said 
Sanderson. 

" Another time I will explain to you how easy it is to 
decipher a cryptogram of this kind." 

" Please, sir, don’t tell the doctor," begged Sanderson. 

" Unfortunately," replied Mr. Ford, " I am bound to 
tell the doctor. The fact is that, though I deciphered your 
cryptogram, I, at first, put an entirely false and utterly 
absurd construction upon its meaning. So far from dis¬ 
playing cleverness I made an ass of myself. I must explain 
the true interpretation to Dr. Johnson, but, upon one 
condition, I promise that you will not hear a word about 
this from him. Will you two give me your word of honour 
that you will never again make use of a translation ? " 

“ Yes, sir," they answered together. 

" Very good, then there the matter ends, except that I 
must falsify your prediction as to the birds flying on, 
Saturday. I shall put you down for detention this after¬ 
noon, and you will both write out for me a fair copy of 
the * Dark Passage,' with the accents, and a translation. 

I do not think that any of us who have been concerned in 
this affair, except Dawson, comes out of it with credit. I 
hope, however, that it will have taught you that it is not 
really safe to use either a crib or a cryptogram " 
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A Story of Mystery and Adventure on the Welsh Coast. 
Written and Illustrated by THOMAS DOWNEY. 

CHAPTER V. 


IN TROUBLB ON THB WRBCK. 


the morning following their 
successful coasting trip—for 
they had had a delightfully 
fast passage home and were 
now back in Solvach soon after 
breakfast-time — our heroes 
were gaily slipping on their 
garments, having just finished 
a glorious dip in the warm 
green waters of the harbour, 
and w'ere chatting with Pete 
Martin. 

Pete was rather a reckless young native boatman, though 
a capable hand at sea, and had been out boating with the 
boys often enough. 

Of course the conversation turned on the wreck. The 
subject w r as never out of Hiram’s mind. 

“ Shall I ask Narbutt to take us all over there to-day ? ” 
suggested Jack. 

“ Don’t think he'll go 1 There's a flower show up at 
Middle Mill and he's most sure to be up there. The Rector 
generally expects Narbutt to look after things for the 
village folk. Run races they do. Tug of war : married 
v. single. Though if the single wins it's the last year they 
does, and on account of Owen Morgan—he’ll pull for the 
married after next month ; he’s been walking out with 
Edith Rees this long time." Martin was always full of 
local information. 

“ Can’t we go by ourselves ? ” 

" Well, I dunno; there's a fair breeze and it’s early in 
the day.” 

” We could take some grub, and there’s plenty of water 
on the island.” 

” Right 1 Let’s go,” put in Hiram. 

” How would it be to tell him we’ll go by ourselves if he 
can’t come ? ” suggested Jack. 

” Don’t put it that way exactly ; say you’re taking 
the boat for a little sail over Littlehaven way, and back 
along o' me, then he’ll raise no objection,” said the rather 
artful Martin. ” If you lets on as you’re going round the 
island he’ll try and put you off.” 

” Here he comes 1 I’ll put it to him.” And Hiram had a 
confab with Narbutt. 

” No, young gents, I can’t go to-day, for I’ve to super¬ 
intend the unloading of the cargo as we brought in yesterday, 
see as nobody don’t cart away what belongs to someone 
else, an’ so on an’ such like, and later there’s a flower show 
up at Middle Mill.” 


” What ? Are you a horticultural judge on top of all 
your other accomplishments ? ” inquired Hiram slyly. 

” Well, some flowers I'm reckoned a fair judge 
of.” 

” Cauliflowers, for instance ? ” with a roar of laughter. 

” No, but I has to hurry ’em up at the sports, start ’em 
off, and kape the pot a-boiling. I’m going to have a foot¬ 
race with old William Walters,” raising his voice as the 
old gentleman in question hobbled along the quay. ” Yes. 
I’m going to have a foot-race with old William Walters, 
and he’s a going to bate me 1 ” 

” Ah 1 No, no, Narbutt, not this year,” and the old 
fellow shook his head and chuckled. 

” I say yes, yes. You said no, no, last year and the 
year before, but it’s yes, yes, this year and next I’m 
telling you 1 ” Then, turning to the boys and a little 
more seriously, ” It might come on to blow from the south¬ 
west'ard ; if it does, mind, and blows a little too hard for 
you —harken, you young Pete Martin, you're not the w f orst 
of skippers if you don’t get frighted—if it does, mark you, 
put your helm up and run for Littlehaven ; the wind will be 
off shore there. Never run on a lee shore if you can help 
it. Well, go on if you will, and good luck go w'ith you.” 

And so saying, he marched off full of importance and 
began shouting instructions to the assembled carters and 
farmers from the mills who had come in for their various 
little consignments of goods the ” Caroline Thomas ” 
had brought in : wire netting, chickens’ food, sacks of 
patent manures, etc. 

The boys ran back to the village, filled a bag with biscuits, 
bread, cheese, oranges, and a few bottles of ginger beer, and, 
hastening aboard their little craft, lost no time in getting 
away, 'there was just a suspicion of uneasiness in their 
minds of having deceived Narbutt as to their true destina¬ 
tion, but after all they did not know for certain that he 
w'ould have objected, because they had not actually put 
the question to him. The reasoning was not quite satis¬ 
factory to them, though, if the truth were told. 

A stiff northerly breeze bore them along at racing pace. 

“ Hm ! I’m not so sure that we couldn’t do with a 
reef,” said the cautious Hiram. Being the eldest of the 
party, he felt more responsibility. 

” Reef ? ” laughed Pete Martin, " I’d like to stick up 
a topsail.” 

“ I’d take particular good notice, young fellow,” replied 
Hiram, ” that you would do nothing of the sort. I guess 
she has all she can carry.” 

” Well, she is moving now, and no mistake 1 ” cried 
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Jack, delighted at the speed at which they were tearing 
through the water. 

“ And another thing,” remarked Hiram, as a heavy puff 
held the gunwale down in the green water—“ another thing, 
Mr. Skipper: I'll trouble you to see that your sheet is not 
foul; and take it from me, it's never going to be made 
fast 1 ” 

" Right you are, Mr. Hiram,” answered Martin, who 
was seaman enough to know the advice was good. The 
wind had got considerably stronger than any of them had 
suspected. The last puff had steadied him ; he was 
sailing now with all his senses alert and the sheet lying free, 
ready to ease off should another heavy puff come along. 
” I’ll take a reef in, if you like ? ” 

” Hm ! no, let her rip.” Hiram was quite satisfied now 
he had awakened a sense of danger in Master Martin. 
” You are skipper, Martin; I don’t want to interfere with 
the skipper. Another thing,” he continued : ” we shall 
get less wind under the island cliffs.” 

Amid a wild swirl of water and foam they swept round 
into that little bay which had been so much in their thoughts 
—the bay containing the wreck. 

There it lay. It was true and actual enough ; it was 
no dream, as it had sometimes seemed to them when away 
on the mainland. 

” Look here 1 ” cried Martin, ” I can bring her up 
alongside if you like and we can get aboard.” 

“ Do so, if it can be safely done.” 

Cleverly Martin brought her up and they sprang aboard. 

” I daren’t drop anchor here, it would foul all the old 
wreckage below, but we can make the line fast to*something 
aboard safe, until the 


shaken his head at these signs. There were no birds to be 
seen, with the exception of an occasional swiftly-flying hawk 
or gull skimming round the rocks and disappearing. 

But our young gentlemen were too interested in the 
objects immediately around them to take much notice of 
the sky, or anything else but the wreck, otherwise they 
might have seen Mr. Tegon, the old man of the island, watch¬ 
ing from the cliff above, watching with such a malignant 
gaze as might have made them a little uncomfortable. 

There were sections of old rusty chain lying about and 
portions of ancient deck fittings still in their places, the 
handsome carving on some yet discernible ; barnacles and 
limpets were clinging to odd places. There did not seem 
much room for hidden treasure after all. 

” Let’s get down the hatchway into the forecastle,” 
said Martin. 

” Right-olt 1 ” And by the aid of a piece of frayed rope 
they descended and dropped one after the other on to the 
barnacle-strewn floor below. 

Ugh 1 it was not inviting. Still farther below, the dark 
water lay in a deep pool ; a false step and they would slip 
over the edge of the platform, and the look into that dark 
water caused them to shudder. 

Rising and falling with the movement of the water, 
which was peculiarly agitated (with giant congers or devil¬ 
fish, who knew ?), were wild sea-weeds attached to the side, 
and floating up and down, in and out, giant anemones 
opening and shutting and resembling great mysterious eyes. 

Pete Martin, usually so daring, muttered in awed whisper : 
” That’s a devil-fish’s arm. I know it is 1 ” 

They gazed below fascinated ; certainly a long object, like 

the tentacle of some 


tide falls; then we 
must get clear of the 
bay altogether.” 

“Why?” asked 
Hiram. 

"Well, there 
wouldn’t be water 
enough to float, and 
we should be stuck 
here for the night.” 

” And I don’t fancy 
sleeping too near this 
grim old object.” 

“ How wonderfully 
clear it is l ” said Jack. 

” Ah 1 some say 
signs of bad weather.” 

“ Oh, come on, 
croaker,” cried the 
other; “let’sexplore.” 

The westering sun 
threw beams of yellow 
light between the 
edges of the purple 
clouds on to the lofty 
crags hanging over 
them, and touched up 
the bright orange- 
coloured rust which 
covered the old- 
fashioned iron-handled 
cable-winder and 
windlass, giving a 
lurid, unreal appear¬ 
ance to the spot. The 
sky was a remarkable 
one. Dense packs of 
sable - purple clouds 
were rising slowly up 
from the south-west, 
whilst strips of lighter 
clouds stretched out 
towards them from 
the north; a weather 



monster, slowly 
stretched towards the 
surface and felt 
stealthily about, swel¬ 
ling and subsiding in 
an uncanny manner. 
Then, as if disap¬ 
pointed, it slowly with¬ 
drew to the dark 
depths. 

” Phew 1 here, let’s 
get out of this I ” said 
Hiram. And they 
essayed in haste to 
scramble out. 

Why, where was the 
rope—the rope that 
had served them for 
their descent ? Gone 1 
Vanished l It was not 
in its place 1 

Some moments 
passed ere they could 
grasp the awful fact. 
The position was a 
truly terrible one. It 
was no use shouting 
for help; not a soul 
might be in earshot 
for months. And 
unless—vain thought 1 
—they could cut their 
way through those 
stout old timber sides 
with their penknives, 
they were as effec¬ 
tually imprisoned as 
in some deep dungeon. 

” It was hanging 
there all right a few 
minutes ago, I’ll take 
my davy,” whimpered 
Martin hoarsely—he 
was shivering with 


prophet would have 


fright. 


“‘Oh, come on, croaker,' cried the other; ‘let’s explore.*** 
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" Well, it’s not there now ,and we must face the situa¬ 
tion,” said Hiram decisively. 

The very thought of being shut in there to starve, with 
that dreadful pool and their unseen foes within it, was 
too terrible. They must get out—but how ? 

” Tide is falling ; we ought to be getting away. I wish 
I was home 1 ” 

Martin was getting very funky. How to do it ? How to get 
up that hatchway ? Not a loose piece 
of wood ; everything was damp, slimy, 
and immovable. The opening for 
their longed-for exit was right over 
their heads—to reach it was well- 
nigh impossible. Fools 1 why had 
they not been more careful of that 
rope, their only aid to safety ? 

Jack got on Hiram’s shoulders, 
but he was several feet off the hatch¬ 
way. Useless l The slope of the 
cabin floor or platform, for it was no 
more, was such that it was difficult to 
get foothold, especially when giving 
another individual a *' flying angel.” 

Martin began to whimper. 

“ Oh, w'hy did we come ? Let me 
get out of it somehow 1 I can’t look 
down below. I shall die of fright ; 

I know I shall l ” 

He lay in a comer farthest from 
the edge and clung to the bulkheads. 

“ Stow that,” said Hiram; " let’s 
all keep cool and think. I have it. 

Here, boys, off with your clothes.” 

With rather shaky hands, especially 
Martin’s, they peeled. Hiram de¬ 
veloped his plan. It w r as to make 
a rope—rather a clumsy one it turned 
out to be—of their combined shirts 
tom in strips; not too small the 
strips, for the rope had to have a 
certain amount of strength. 

This accomplished, the next problem 
w as how to get one end fixed through 
the opening above. 

” You’ll never get it up through 
the hatch. You can’t.” And Martin 
groaned again. Hiram was consider¬ 
ing and measuring the distance with 
his eye. 

“ Oh, be quick 1 ” urged Martin, 

“ The tide's falling all this time. Think of something.” 

Hiram proceeded with his plan. First of all he made 
a sort of bank with the coats—a bank so arranged as to 
counteract the slope and to give a firmer foothold. Then he 
stood on this, getting a good grip with his naked feet. 

” Now, Martin, get on to my shoulders. Don’t shiver, 
man ; we’ll get out all right, you’ll see.” 

“ I’ll do my best, Mr. Travers,” with a side glance at 
the pool. 

" Don’t you slip l ” 

” 1 will not.” 

” Now, Jack, you’ve got the hardest job ; you’ve to 
swarm up both of us and see if you can lodge the end of 
this up through the hatch. See, I’ve tied these two boots 
firmly on the end. Luckily they are the best leather 
laces. Now, if you can manage to fling them through 
they ought to lodge over the combing edge of the hatchway ; 
and then—well, let’s get that done first.” 

With infinite care—it was a rare strain on Hiram under¬ 
neath-*-Jack contrived to get on to Martin’s shoulders. 
It was a critical moment, and he swayed about ominously. 
In reaching down to take the improvised rope he leant 
over a trifle too far, and like a set of professional tumblers 
over they all toppled. 

But how softly they all came down and spread them¬ 
selves over the floor l They could not have done it better 
if they had been trained for months. The tearful thought 


of Tolling into the mysterious and awful pool in the hold 
beneath made them all fall gently. And at that moment 
the tentacle, whatever it was, rose again swiftly—shrank— 
and disappeared 1 

“ We must try again, and then again,” said Hiram. 

” See here, Martin, try to hold these boot-laces in 
your mouth when you get mounted, then Jack won’t 
have to reach far down.” 

Again they fnade the attempt. This 
time Jack succeeded in getting both 
boots to lodge above on the deck 
somewhere, but the effort brought 
them all dowm again. However, 
something was gained. 

” But that’ll never be strong 
enough to climb up by,” began 
Martin. “Oh, I wish I were home, 

I do 1 ” 

” Look here, Jack,” said Hiram, 
ignoring the distressed Martin. “You 
are going to be hoisted up lightly on 
our shoulders again. Now, when 
you’ve got a grip of the rope, as high 
as possible, we are all going to give 
a jump and you've to clutch as near 
the hatch as you can, and trust to 
luck for the rest. I’ve not quite done 
yet. Come on, Martin, man ; where’s 
your backbone ? ” 

” It’s all v-v-very-very well; I do- 
do-don’t like the place l ” 

” I’m not in love with it, I can 
assure you,” said Hiram. Jack had 
said little, but he had thought a lot. 
He knew the situation was serious. 
He felt that their exertions were 
weakening them; to add to their 
trouble, time was passing ; the tide 
had fallen and the wind was rising. 
A lot depended on him ; if he did 
not succeed this time he probably 
would do even worse next attempt 
with his strength spent. He braced 
himself together for the effort. 

He had his knees on Martin’s 
shoulders ; then his feet, crouching to 
give as much spring as he possibly 
could. It was a trying moment, and 
no mistake about it ; as likely as not, 
he would only succeed in breaking 
the twisted stretch of cloth which did duty for a rope, 
and in falling—right down into the pool below, this time, 
in all probability. 

But he determined to put his thoughts out of his mind 
and concentrate on the endeavour to reach the space 
above—so near and yet so very far from his present 
position. 

” Now,” commanded Hiram, ” when I count three, your 
level best all.” 

” One ! ” 

" Two l ” They all crouched and hdd their breath. 

” Three 1 ” 

A moment later and Hiram, wdth Martin in his arms, 
was lying on the floor—on the very brink of the safety zone 
—but where was the third ? A pair of legs kicking in the 
space above told that part of the plan was succeeding. 

” Steady now, old chap, for goodness’ sake, steady now 
for one moment,” and in a trice Hiram was on his feet 
and dragging Martin into safer quarters. 

“ Now, Martin, comes your great act; do it well and we 
are saved 1 ” he exclaimed. 

” What can I do ? It’s no use; we can’t help 
him.” 

"Up you get, kneel, stand if you can on my shoulders 
again. Now, Jack, can you hear ? ” A gasp in the 
affirmative floated down. “ Stretch your feet about 
until you feel Martin's head.” 
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" Take you in a couple of reefs, May Tudor, till you 
reaches the corner stake." 

" Shift your mainsail farther aft, or ’tis capsizing you’ll 
be, Flo Davis." 

" Haul your sheet in fast under your ear, girl." 

" You know, this sort of thing is all tommy rot.—What ?" 
the young gentleman in the tent was expostulating. " Who 
on earth is this fellow Narbutt ?—What ? He’s turning 
the whole thing into ridicule. Can’t he be asked to clear 
off ?—What ? " 

“ Narbutt clear off ? " the Vicar was answering, aghast 
at the suggestion. 

“ Look here," said Lawyer Probert, another committee¬ 
man ; "a few years ago some young whipper-snapper 
thought he could run this thing without Narbutt and 
gave him a strong hint to that purpose. What did he do ? 
He and Ted Callaghan, with his fiddle, retired to the next 
field and started a little meeting of their own, commencing 



44 A long object, like the tentacle of some monster, slowly 
stretched towards the surface." (See page 381 .) 


" Oh, he's felt 1 " yelled Martin dismally, as Jack's 
feet came sharply in conflict. 

“ Having located Martin’s interesting physiognomy,” 
went on Hiram, cheering up now as he saw his plan working 
out 'well, " place one foot on his left eye and your big toe 
on his right ear; the slightest pressure will give you a 
purchase—got it ? Now, if you don’t haul yourself up 
in less than no time we’ll bombard you from below." 

That little foothold, ever so slight, was just sufficient 
with the help of the string of clothing, held firmly by the 
tied boots, to afford support for a scramble up on deck 
and into daylight. 

The two prisoners so soon to be released sat down, 
laughing and singing hysterically now that the strain on their 
feelings was removed. 

" Take the painter off the boat, lower it, make fast, 
and we’ll all be up. The sooner the earlier l " 

Jack hastened to obey ; running to the side where they 
had moored on arrival, he looked down. The boat 
was gone ! 

****** 

But we are neglecting Narbutt and the flower 
show all this time, so we must leave our young 
adventurers for the moment and return to the 
mainland. 

Jack and Hiram had missed all the fun of Middle 
Mill Flower Show and Sports, but there is no reason 
why the reader should lose the opportunity of seeing 
Narbutt in his element. 

The humour of the affair on this particular year 
was greatly heightened in that the arrangements had 
fallen into the hands of a smart, rather supercilious 
youth from College, a relative of the Vicar’s, who 
was trying to fix the sports in a more modern style 
than was customary at Middle Mill and more in 
accordance with the rules of the A.A.A. 

When entrusted with the crier’s bell to announce 
each event, our ubiquitous friend Narbutt always 
added something suitable to the occasion, which 
was rapturously received by the crowd. This 
caused delay and was altogether out of keeping with 
the college man’s notions. 

For instance, when Narbutt announced that the 
next event would be the ladies’ race, Married v. Single ; 

44 Single to * rhun ’ with their hats on," the undergrad 
interposed brusquely: 41 Oh l we can’t have that 1 
It’s not on the programme." 

44 Not on the programme ? " replied Narbutt 
loudly. " No, sir, and none o’ the best items is on 
the programme. The 4 Donkey Race ' atween you 
and me is not on the programme." 

Screams of delight. 

44 The spectacle of Mr. Harry Davis, who's put 
his name down as 4 Burroughes,' and is a runnin’ in 
the mile race, unbeknown to many, though well 
known as a professional round Cardiff way, a-trying 
to grab a prize, and being helped home by some of 
the boys, is not on the programme ; but it will be 
one of the best performances, I promise ye." And 
Narbutt genially made known the tactics of a some¬ 
what shifty customer. 

The said Mr. Davis, not being known personally 
to the undergrad, thought he had a soft bit of pot¬ 
hunting on, and no doubt would have carried off a 
few prizes, in consequence of being unhandicapped, 
had he not been detected by the all-seeing Narbutt. 

He now promptly made himself scarce. 

As red in the face as the huge badge on his coat, 
the young University man strode off to the com¬ 
mittee tent, hot and indignant. 

The ladies’ race, as arranged by Narbutt, took 
place, and was just one of the events that pleased the natives, 
especially the master-stroke of suggesting that the unmarried 
should run with their best hats. Naturally only the most 
distant ripple of fashion had reached this unsophisticated 
spot; still, the head-gears were mostly large and fairly 
modern. 


with a tug-of-war between themselves. Why, bless you,, 
young man, in a few minutes this place was empty, and 
Narbutt had the whole crowd. Look at him now. Stand 
back." 

Astride a donkey, with a bonnet on his head and a 
parasol flourishing aloft, came Narbutt, heading a donkey- 
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race. The humorous way he “ titivated ” his hair, 
affecting the feminine fashion, sent his audience, 
especially the female portion, into paroxysms of 
merriment. 

And so on through the day ; good humour, fun and 
frolic followed in the old man’s wake. He was popular 
with everyone, eventually even with the young man of 
the modern notions, who wisely withdrew any opposition. 
In consequence Middle Mill Sports and Flower Show were 
a great success. 

When all was over, and the prize-giving at an end, 
back along the romantic little lane winding through the 
valley from the Middle Mill to Solvach strode Narbutt, 
somebody's child perched on his shoulder, somebody’s 


little one sleeping in his arms, amidst a group of chattering 
villagers, quite unconscious of having done anything out 
of the ordinary. 

Yet the meeting, without his big, genial personality, woulc 
have been very dull. 

” Narbutt is just Narbutt, and there you’ve said all,” 
old Walker the blacksmith remarked, as he put aside the 
plated tobacco jar—” Old Man’s running prize ”—which, 
through the kindly and quite understood manipulation of 
Narbutt, the old man had won. 

We must leave the good folks of Solvach to finish the 
evening, discussing on the old village bridge the exciting 
events of the day, and return to the even more exciting 
situation on the island. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CAUGHT IN A STORM. 



HERE was no room 
for doubt. The boat 
was gone 1 Jack 
was thunderstruck. 
What unpleasant 
news for the 
prisoners in the 
hold 1 

" Hurry up, there, 
you lazy old lubber 1 ” 
came from below. 
Without answering 
he gazed vacantly 
round the deck; 
there was not a scrap 
of rope to be seen. 

" Now then, Jack, 
no larks 1 Come on ! ” 

” Aye, aye, sir, coming 
directly,” he made effort 
to answer. Once more he looked me¬ 
chanically over the side. Strangely 
enough, there was the rope. In his 
amazement at seeing no boat he had overlooked the 
painter dangling down the side. Had the boat sunk, 
then ? No. He pulled up the rope; it came up attached 
to nothing 1 

He ran to the hatchway, lowered the rope, and made the 
end fast round the windlass. Almost before he had done 
so his two companions had climbed up from below and 
taken their stand beside him. 

Hiram playfully sparred up to chastise him for keeping 
them waiting, when something in Jack’s expression caused 
him to cease fooling. 

” What is it, old boy ? Out with it.” 

Then Jack broke to them the unwelcome news. 

” Gone ! The boat gone 1 ” After having overcome their 
recent difficulties they were not in a mood to despair. 
Still, it was a nasty pill to swallow. 

” Well, don't worry. We can swim into the island in a 
jiffy, especially now the tide’s nearly out, and when we get 
on * terra-cotta ’ we'll hold a committee meeting. It’s 
bad losing the boat, very bad, but it’s good to get out of 
that old hold. Phew 1 ” 

” Look up, there l What on earth’s that moving on the 
cliff ? ” 

They gazed aloft at the object Hiram’s keen eyes had 
singl d out. 

Some distance up above them—for the rocks were lofty 
and precipitous—picking his way along a track scarcely 
good enough for a goat, was an old man looking indeed 
not unlike a goat at that distance. They could distinguish 
his slight grey beard, and that he was hunchbacked. 

” That’s old Tegon 1 It's no good calling to him. He 
wouldn't help us if he could. They say he wouldn’t throw 
.a line to a drowning man,” explained Martin. 


Hiram was carefully examining the boat’s painter; he 
also cast more than one curious glance at the disappearing 
figure up the cliff ; then he felt for his clasp-knife to cut off 
a few inches of the rope, for a reason of his own, when they 
all discovered simultaneously that they had no coats or boots. 

” Of course, we’ve left them dangling down that rotten 
dungeon.” 

It was well remembered. The wind was blowing in 
violent puffs, and had their garments been blown down the 
hold there would not have been a great rush of volunteers 
to descend after them. 

” Come on, my merry lads,” carolled the cheery Hiram. 

“ Who’ll go ashore to-night ? ** says he, 

“ And spike their guns along with me T ” 

4 ‘ Why, bless ye, sir, come along,” says we. 

Cheerily, my lads, yeo ho ! Cheerily,” etc. 

Tying their clothes on their heads, they threw their 
boots and shoes ashore, and plunged into the water. 

A few strokes brought them to land, and after donning 
their somewhat dishevelled and splashed garments thev 
struck up what appeared to be the same path as that taken 
by the old man of the island. A tricky little path it was too, 
winding backwards and forwards, seemingly endeavouring to 
mislead the feet of the unwary towards projections of loose 
stones and rocks which gave way on the slightest pressure. 

The summit was reached eventually. Goodness ! What 
a gale was blowing ! Unperceived down below them in that 
landlocked little bay, it was all too apparent up on the 
unprotected headland that the weather was changing very 
much for the worst. 

” I say, what a funny sky 1 ” rather inappropriately 
remarked Jack. 

“ It is funny,” returned Hiram ; ” I’ll laugh to-morrow. 
If that don't mean a big storm I’m a Dutchman.” 

” It doesn’t much matter what the weather is,” came 
ruefully from Martin; ” we’ve nary boat.” 

” No, bother it ! we've no boat. Haven’t we, though ? 
Wait a moment 1 ” And Jack ran on a few feet to gaze 
below. 

” There ! What do you make of that ? ” 

Almost hidden below the next gigantic buttress of rocks, 
dragging and bumping along the surf-beaten shore, was 
their boat, their own boat sure enough. 

” H’m, that's not going to be an easy job, the getting 
down,” said Jack. 

” And the getting down's got to be done quickly,” added 
Martin. ” The ebb tide holds her along that strip of 
shingle, but as soon as she rounds the rock running out off 
the headland there she’ll drift straight out to sea.” 

” Then that must never be, "cried Hiram ; and as anything 
that required great endurance and skill appealed to him 
he, without further palaver, essayed to make the descent 
there and then. Selecting hurriedly a break in the cliff 
which had the appearance of a downward track, Hiram 
lowered himself with his face to the rock and descended 
a yard or two. 
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“Slowly, keeping himself pressed close to the cliff, he 
crept up inch by inch.’' 

“ Stop, Mr. Hiram, sir ! Remain perfectly still and don’t 
move, or you’re gone—and don't look down,” yelled Martin. 

How quickly and easily one can put oneself in danger ! 
The appearance of a track was a deception, and now Hiram 
hung clinging to the cliff, and it was an anxious question 
whether he could get back again. A clear drop of nearly 
three hundred feet below him, and the loose soil of the 
cliff was giving way beneath his grasp ! 

Slowly, keeping himself pressed close to the cliff, he 
crept up inch by inch. When every now and again a piece 
of loose earth crumbled and fell away below, the little 
party held their breath and waited. The tension was fearful. 


“ My aunt ! I’m a crass idiot to attempt a thing like* 
that ! ” he gasped as, reaching their outstretched hands, 
he was dragged up. He lay flat on his back, panting ; it 
had been a touch-and-go affair. 

“ Now, I just remember me of coming here with Narbutt 
after eggs. I believe I could get down a little further along, 
but neither of you would be able.” They felt that was 
true ! Martin had something of a reputation as a young 
cragsman. 

“ If you could only manage to get aboard and save her 
drifting,” panted Hiram, who was gradually recovering 
himself. 

“ Ah, if I can get down in time ! ” 

" Off you go. Don't lose a moment.” 

There was no funk about young Martin, now that he was 
in the open air and at his own game, and not in that shadowy 
unwholesome hold. Too experienced to be hurried over 
a job of that nature, he went about his work in deliberate 
style. Casting off his shoes—he was safer in bare feet— 
he worked his way cautiously over the edge and vanished. 
What a long time he seemed to be, though, to the two 
waiting ! 

Right down ever s6 far below they could see the boat 
being borne gradually away towards the point of rock, 
once past which she would be gone for good. It made 
it worse that they could see nothing of their companion 
beneath them somewhere, hidden by the overhanging 
rocks. What was happening to him ? Was he still safe, 
or had he been torn by the roaring wind from his hold and 
dashed to pieces below ? They could only wait. Their 
hearts began to sink as the boat, now moving faster, neared 
the projecting rock—the rock so fatal to their hopes. She 
touched it with her nose pretty violently, for the wind and 
the water were getting rougher every minute. 

The sky was even more menacing in appearance than 
it had been, with a sombre copper tinge towards the west, 
and overhead fast-scudding clouds, black and grey fantastic 
shapes like mantled witches hurrying past to attend 
some meeting of the elements. An unusual storm was 
brewing ! Again the boat bumped and swung round, 
her stern seaward. Another moment and she would be 
hurried past the rock. Suddenly a black object dropped 
amidst the spray on the slippery surface. 

” Martin ! ” 

But too late ! The eager watchers saw him scramble down 
the rock towards the boat, and falling full length thrust 
out his arm in a vain effort to reach her. It was tantalising 
beyond measure ! She hovered just^mt of reach, but that 
yard of heaving water was just as unbridgeable as a mile 
of ocean. Suddenly the figure on the rock rose and, scram¬ 
bling over its summit, disappeared on the farther side ; at 
the same time the boat vanished also. 

Both were now lost to view. What had happened ? 
Had Martin in despair jumped in ? And was he now en¬ 
deavouring to swim through that raging surf after the 
boat ? There was nothing but the roar of sea and wind ; 
no reassuring answer that. 

The boys ran along the cliff, keeping the rock in view. 

“ That’s never—Look ! ” Their eyes were fixed in¬ 
stantly, staring through the wind and rain. The blurred 
outline of rock seemed moving. Something was coming 
gradually into view. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, the 
prow of the boat appeared facing them ; creeping slowly 
against the tide, she veered round, inch by inch. 

“ Hooray ! ” The boys could not restrain themselves. 
Martin sat pulling in the boat, keeping her head towards 
the shelter of the strip of shingle. The two tore off in that 
direction. A turn of the cliff, and they came abruptly 
upon a strange figure watching the boat, gun in hand,- 
and an expression of malignity on his evil face. It was Mr. 
Tegon, the old man of the island. Deformed in body and 
in mind, high-shouldered, with a cruel steely eye and a 
beard like a billy-goat’s, and misshapen little legs, there 
was no mistaking him—he was not a prepossessing object. 
A snarly little terrier accompanied him. Both the terrier 
and the man showed their teeth when the boys interrupted 
them. 
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" Rough night coming on, sir/' said Hiram politely as 
he passed. 

" It’ll be rougher before it’s smoother," he answered, 
eyeing them with great disfavour. 

" Is it easy to get down to the shore over the cliffs about 
here ? " inquired Jack. 

" Quite easy. Jump; you can’t miss the bottom," and 
with a malicious grin he moved on, a sudden squall catching 
his coat and flourishing it like a flag. 

" Surly old goat 1 " said Hiram. " Hullo I Findings, 
keepings," and he picked up a clasp-knife lying where their 
charming companion had recently been standing. The 
gust of wind must have tipped it out of the surly one’s 
garment. " Here, where are you ? " cried Hiram— 
turning back to restore the article. But the old man 
and his dog had disappeared, as if by magic. Hiram 
slipped the knife into Lis pocket after a moment’s 
examination. 

The descent of the cliffs proved to be much easier than 
they had feared, and in a quarter of an hour’s time they 
were all together again, with the boat. 

“ When she chafed loose from her painter there was 
plenty of water round the old wreck, so she just slipped 
her way through that passage between the rocks, and got 
knocking about below here. Of course, the tide dropped, 
and it was impossible for us to see her where we was, or 
for her to be floated back, that’s how it happened," explained 
Martin. 

" The question is what to do now. There’s going to be 
a storm," said Hiram. 

" We must pull like steam round the island, and it will 
be a pull; then close-reefed we can slip across the Sound, 
put in at the Lifeboat Station at Forth Stinan, and get 
a donkey-cart home, before every one’s asleep." 

" We'll have a shot at it, boys. All hands to pull! 
You two pull on the weather side and I'll pull against 
you," and Hiram rolled up his sleeves. 

For half an hour nothing was said. They bent to their 
-task with a will. It was good solid collar work ; gradually, 
but only gradually, they neared the northern end of the 
island. The sea was running uncomfortably high now, 
though they were not giving it much thought. There was 
but a quarter of a mile to pull, the hardest bit of all, after 
which they would run with wind and tide. 

" We can’t do it! " said Jack at last. 

" Pull on ! Never say die ! " 

" Crack ! " and Hiram's thaul-pin broke. (" Thaul-pin " 
is the local expression for " rowlock.") The boat immedi¬ 
ately lost way. 

" Let’s slip the sail up, well reefed, only just to weather 
the point." 

f What a trying task it was, stepping the mast and setting 
the sail l Their hearts were in their mouths with excitement 
and apprehension. The wind was pressing hard behind 
them, and high seas were all round. 

The sail set at last after a fashion, the little vessel 
strained hard to do their bidding, rising high on the billows 
and slipping down the valleys of foam between. She 
poised, shivering and shaking, on the top crest of a huge 
wave ; the strong tide beneath pressing back, the wind 
above urging her forward. 

Crash 1 The mast fell! enveloping them with the 
fluttering sail. They feared that all was over, and were 
calculating their chances rapidly of swimming on to the 
rocks. 

" Seize hold of the sail. Roll it up anyway," cried 
Hiram. 

The "stepping" had given : that was the reason of the 
mast coming down. Jack embraced as much of the sail 
as he could, fell on it in fact, and held all the ropes from 
whipping dangerously about their ears. 

" She’s coming round all right," yelled Martin. 

" There’s no great harm done. Squat on all that loose 
clobber, Jack," said Hiram, alluding to the dismantled 
sail and mast rolling about the boat. " One oar each and 
we’ll get back to the island ; no more attempts to com¬ 
bat the elements.’’ 


When they came to think of it after, in cold blood, they 
felt it was a pretty close thing that had happened to them. 
A special Providence must have guided their course. Almost 
certain disaster awaited them had they succeeded in 
rounding that point. 

The sea now running in the Sound was such as they had 
never witnessed in their lives ; they would have been 
tossing about between the whirlpools and rushing currents 
at the height of their most malignant fury, pitching help¬ 
lessly among the most dangerous rocks on the Welsh coast. 
They thought now of that menacing sky, and also of 
Narbutt’s warning that it might come on to blow from the 
south-westward. It had come on to blow from the south- 
westward. The last one or two tremendous breakers 
gave them a contemptuous splash, nearly capsizing them ; 
the sea-water felt quite warm, contrasted with the squall of 
rain running down their necks ; there was ankle’s depth 
of water inboard, but, thank Heaven, they were in com¬ 
parative safety. It was evident, too, that the storm had 
not reached its height. Springing ashore, they pulled the 
boat up out of reach of the sea momentarily ; they remem¬ 
bered the tide was now rising. 

" In this sort of weather the tide will rise unusually high ; 
recollect to pull the boat well up, Martin." They set to 
haul her up with a will. The party were getting more 
resigned now that returning to the mainland was out of the 
question. 

“ We must make a wigwam for the night. Bring up the 
sail and everything movable in the boat—up here, under the 
shelter of the cliff," directed Hiram. 

Selecting a spot well out of the wind and shifting one or 
two portable stones to form sides, they spread the sail 
over the top, making it all as fast and secure as possible 
by the aid of ropes attached to the firmest rocks, and keep¬ 
ing the corners of the sail down by heaps of smaller stones. 
An old orange-case or two—flotsam and jetsam—washed 
up by previous tides, aided them in malting all a little 
snugger. 

" There we are—Marine Parade Bungalow, within two 
seconds of the sea; charming position." 

" Without any of the modem inconveniences." 

" Surf bathing without getting out of your bed, 
almost." 

" Oh ! Attractions. Great! " 

The survey of their stores was not altogether reassuring. 
There were half a loaf of bread, four or five biscuits (all 
slightly soaked), two or three oranges and some cakes 
of chocolate. This was carefully divided into three 
meals: one to consume that night, one for breakfast 
next morning, and one meal left over—for when ? Who 
knew ? 

A fresh-water cascade was splashing down the cliff at 
the rear of their dwelling-house. There was no lack of 
drinking water. They were well beyond the reach of the 
tide. They judged it was well-nigh high water now, so 
they set*about dispatching their supper. 

" How about turning in ? " said Jack. 

" Ah ! What about it ? " replied his chum. 

The deafening roar of the breakers rendered conversation 
well-nigh impossible. Adapting themselves philosophically 
to circumstances the party retired for the night. Pulling 
down the piece of sail left loose for entrance, they buried it 
in the pebbles, after stowing themselves in and giving an 
extra touch all round, so that nothing was left slack enough 
to hold the wind and spread the whole caboose. They were 
soon sound asleep. Fortunately, the spot that events had 
driven the adventurers to select was as sheltered as any 
position on the island. 

The storm that raged that night was a record one. Wrecks 
were many ; hayricks, buildings, and stone walls were 
blown down in many parts of Pembrokeshire. A wind¬ 
mill erected on the side of Prescelby, the highest mountain 
in Pembroke, disappeared that night altogether. Small 
portions were found some time after distributed over a 
wide area. Portions of cliffs, too, gave way. Altogether, 
it was a night when folks ashore trembled for their friends 
at sea. 
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Fortunately, few were aware of the boys’ escapade except¬ 
ing Narbutt, and he as well as Hiram’s father, who not 
entirely unexpectedly had arrived to spend a few days with 
the boys, confidently reckoned on the adventurers being 
safe and sound in Little Haven, a port easy enough to make 
at the commencement of the storm. 

" Oh, snakes ! I am stiff ; I’ve been sleeping on a spiky 
switchback all night.” And Jack Westcott sat up and 
commenced to rub his eyes. We say commenced, for the 
act of sitting up brought his head in contact with the mast, 
which, acting all night as a centre support to the roof, 
somewhat on the cantilever principle, gave way to the 
universal laws of 
erravitation on receipt 
of the bump, and 
rolling down the beach 
made havoc of Marine 
Parade Bungalow. 

“Hullo! What's 
up ? ” 

The three were 
gazi lg stupidly, half 
awaiee, at one another. 

The morning sun was 
spreading glory on the 
sea ; patches of cobalt 
sky were revealed, 
across which torn 
clouds raced. Sky and 
sea were a glorious 
spectacle after the 
storm. 

“ The first thing I'm 
going to do is to have 
a dip in this private 
swimming bath.” And 
Hiram discarded his 
rather scanty clothing 
and was soon splash¬ 
ing and puffing in ten 
feet of blue water. 

“ It's beautiful and 
refreshing and in¬ 
vigorating and all 
that,” remarked Jack, 
who had followed 
suit, his teeth chat¬ 
tering as he buttoned 
his shirt after the 
ablution. “ But I 
think a kettle of hot 
water would have im¬ 
proved the same.” 

“ Boys ! A brilliant 
discovery.” Hiram, 
who had been search¬ 
ing about in the boat, 
produced two cans 
rather rusty outside ; 
one contained condensed Swiss milk, the other tea and 
a few lumps of sugar. 

“ If we'd only a fire now ! ” 

“ If * if's ’ and ‘ an's' were pots and pans—or kettles,” 
added Jack. 

“ Wait a moment, my merry youths.” Hiram placed a 
damp box of matches where a ray of sunlight caught it, 
carefully laying a piece of stone at each end of it to prevent 
it blowing away. Then he ordered all of them to search 
their pockets for p<~per. As a result of the hurried 
examination a number of scraps, envelopes and odds and 
ends, were produced in a fairly dry condition; dry 


wood was a commodity not quite so readily got. How¬ 
ever, Pete Martin scaled the cliff and brought a quantity 
of withered grass and bramble ; it had hardened and dried 
nicely in the morning sun with the help of the high wind. 
The sugar and tea were with great care removed from the 
can and put away in paper parcels. A piece of wire driven 
through two holes bored at the top formed a handle for the 
can teapot; a little bowl which served as a baler in the boat 
wras enlisted as a kettle. The matches were now dry ; in 
fact, everything was drying, the sun was getting stronger 
and the clouds fewer. 

A fire was kindled ; the kettle w r as placed on it, supported 

on three stakes, gipsy 
fashion ; and it was 
not long ere the ship¬ 
wrecked crew, as they 
chose to regard them¬ 
selves, were sitting 
down to breakfast. 

“ Now, in case we 
don’t get away to¬ 
day,” said Hiram, 
“ though I hope we 
shall, for the wind’s 
abating if the sea isn't 
going down much, I 
move that we go round 
to the wreck and see 
if there isn’t some 
loose woodwork w r e 
can break away to 
assist in strengthen¬ 
ing Marine Parade 
Bungalow, or at all 
events get some fire¬ 
wood.” 

“ Moved and car¬ 
ried,” said the others. 

They mounted the 
cliffs all in good 
spirits, cheered up by 
the prospect of im¬ 
proving weather and 
rather delighted with 
their experiences. It 
is to be feared that 
they did not think 
too much of their 
friends' anxieties 
ashore. 

Signs of the gale 
w r ere visible on every 
hand. A little 
shelter, the property 
presumably of Mr. 
Tegon, built of stones 
and heavily thatched, 
was distributed all 
over the field. A 
heap of stones with a wooden staff signal, marking 
the centre and highest point of the island, so Martin told 
.them, which had attracted their attention yesterday, had 
disappeared. The falling away of the cliff edge, too, was 
abundantly evident. There were great jagged rents in 
places where the cliff before had been evenly rounded off, 
and large masses of rock and eartn lay tumbl d below. 

It seemed expedient to the explorers to give the edge a 
wide berth. But the wreck itself was the strangist tl ing 
of all that met their gaze. There was something curiously 
different about her position. Surely, she had moved in the 
night / 



The building of Marine Parade Bungalow. 


{To be continued.) 




With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


something. Minute investigations are in their way just as 
valuable as operations conducted upon a larger scale. Tom, 
who is observing a field-vole in a comer of the hedgerow, is as 
positively on the right track as is Dick, who may be away in the 
Highlands questing a golden eagle. 

The Call of the Wild, indeed, invites us to a programme that 
is truly prodigious. There is something for each and for all, 
and our 13 . 0 .F.C. pages will point the way to it. Tell the other 
fellows, you B.O.F.C. men ; as the saying is, rope in all your 
friends, for the more there are of us the more good shall we be 
doing. And do not neglect to get to work without delay. The 
summer months too soon slip by. Our emblem is the Kestrel. 
The Kestrel flies. And so, remember, does Time. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


MORE ABOUT “ BUTTERCUPS. 


N A Sicilian Buttercup pullet holds the 
world’s record for egg production, the 
bird having laid as many as 309 eggs 
in one year. That fact was duly 
chronicled in these pages not so long 
since, and a picture of a Sicilian Butter¬ 
cup was given. Owing to the demand 
for eggs, and also for poultry, that 
has been occasioned by the War, interest 
in all that pertains to domestic fowls has been 
largely increased. Our B.O.F.C. notice of the 
Sicilian Buttercup and its wonderful laying powers 
has directed enhanced attention to the breed, 
and for that reason I am including in this 
month’s notes a little further reference to that 
variety, together with another picture of a typical 
prize-winning specimen—a cock bird belonging to 
Miss Frances Champion, of Heather Hall, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, that has annexed many honours at 
poultry shows in different parts of England. 
As something of a guide to those who mav 
intend to “ go in for ” birds of this breed, I will 
give the scale of points as laid down by the 
Sicilian Buttercup Club:— 

Points. Points. 

4 Neck .... 7 

4 Wings ... 8 

4 Back .... 9 

14 Tail .... 8 

6 Breast ... 8 

4 Body .... 8 

4 Legs and Toes . . 6 


A Sicilian Buttercup Cock. 

A notable prize-winner, bred by Miss Frances 
Champion, Ashby-dc-la-Zouch. 


Symmetry 

Size 

Condition 

Comb 

Head 

Eyes 

Beak 

Wattles . 
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j^THE HARE AS A PET. | 

Reading the above headline I daresay that the ancient adage 
as timid as a hare ** will at once occur to you. As a matter of 
fact, pet hares are not at all timid creatures. It is easy to make 
them jump at a sudden noise, which, of course, is very much to 
be avoided, but as fpr being fearful and lacking in courage that is 
no true description of the qualities of the hare, who if you treat 
him properly will become quite a cheeky chap, as we may say, 
in captivity. 

The hare has one or two odd habits of his own, and in a general 
way should be looked upon as if he were a large rabbit. He wants 
a roomy hutch, and being such an active fellow must be let out 
for a good run as often as possible. To keep a hare cooped up is 
a cruel proceeding, and as the hare is not a burrower, like the 
rabbit, you can -with greater confidence trust him out in any 



The Wild Hare. 


enclosure. Note that hares and rabbits should not be kept 
together. In his hutch there should always be a provision of 
coarse sand, by swallowing which the animal maintains his 
digestive organs in good order. The hare is a handsome pet, 
and I am indebted to Mr. T. Swales Ward, of St. Thomas Road. 
Spalding, Lines., who is a judge and prominent breeder of 
these animals, for the standard of points for hares, which are as 


Colour. —Rich rufous red (not dark smudgy colour), 
carried well down sides and hindquarters, and as little 
white under jaws as possible ..... 
Shape. —Body long, thin, well tucked-up flank, and well 
ribbed up/back slightly arched, loins well rounded, head 
rather lengthy, muscular chest, tail straight, and alto¬ 
gether a racy appearance . . . • • 

Ticking. —Rather u’avy in appearance, and olentiful 
Ears. —About 5 inches, thin, good colour and well set on . 
Eye .—Hazel colour, large, round, bright and bold . 

Legs and Feet. —Fore feet and legs long, straight, slender, 
well coloured and free from wdiite bars, hind feet well 
coloured ..••••••• 

Without dewlap. .. 

Size. —About 8 lbs. 

Condition. —Perfectly healthy, not fat, flesh firm like a race¬ 
horse, and a good quality of fur . 


20 


20 

10 

10 

10 


10 

10 

5 


Total . . .100 


* * * 


f LURED BY THE LIGHT, j 

The migration of birds is a subject that has long occupied 
the attention of naturalists nearly all over the world. Several 
influential societies exist for the study of this phenomenon. 
These societies commonly retain the services of observers in 
various places, mostly more or less contiguous to a coast-line; 
and of observers so situated none achieve more valuable results 
by their watching than do the lighthouse-keepers. During 
the migratory season extraordinary scenes are witnessed around 
the lanterns of the lighthouses. The glare of what may be a 
3,000,000 candle-power beam attracts enormous flocks of birds, 
which flit to and fro, whirling like snowflakes in a storm. Many 
of the birds dash at such a pace against the glass panels of the 
lantern as to break their necks and wings ; on some occasions 
basketfuls of dead birds have been collected in the morning 
from the rocks at the base of the lighthouse. 


The keepers are thus able to do something besides taking 
nature-notes : they can supply specimens of the birds, and those 
not infrequently of rare species. Nor are birds the only winged 
visitors allured by the light. Moths often hover around the 
lantern literally in clouds : the narrow gallery that runs around 
the lantern may be covered with them. They are to be had 
for the trouble of pill-boxing them, and such a cloud of insects 
will very likely include many different kinds of moth in its 
numbers. For those reasons not a few ornithologists and 
entomologists alike delight in paying a lengthy visit to a light¬ 
house, if that can be arranged. In the United States at one 
time so many nature students managed to become paying guests 
of the lighthouse-keepers that the authorities had reluctantly 
to put a stop to that particular process of acquiring knowledge 
of bird and insect life. 


I^TcAlWERASPORTWlTHBUTTERnJIES.’’ i; 

Under the above exceedingly attractive title Ralph Chislett 
recently wrote an entertaining and informative article in the 
“ Amateur Photographer." The article was illustrated by 
tu'o photographs of butterflies snapped in the garden, one of 
which pictures is by the courtesy of Mr. Chislett here reproduced. 
In the course of his instructions as to how butterflies may be 
hunted with the camera, that gentleman says :— 

" On a cloudless day, it was a pleasant recreation to focus a 
camera upon one of a group of flowers, and, reclining at ease, to 
await the arrival of butterflies. A red admiral first approached 
the valerian with strong but jerky flight. Settling upon a 
flower-head a foot away from the one focused upon, it uncoiled 
its long tongue and sipped the nectar from the interior of the 
tiny florets. In a moment, however, it zigzagged off to another 
clump. So a speck of honey, irresistible to admirals, was dropped 
on to the bloom. After some uncertain moments the beautiful 
insect scented and sipped the sweetness. 

" Then a reflex camera was procured, and the butterflies were 
followed from bloom to bloom. When photographing insects 
w'ith a reflex it is better to move the body an inch or two, the 
camera being pressed against it, and so obtain accurate focus, 
rather than to move the adjusting screw. In such manner the 
camera is more easily held still, and the press of the lever effected 



Green-veined White Butterfly. Exposure, 7 mins, at F/22. 

[From a Photograph by Mr. R. Chislett, in “ The Amateur Photographer .”) 
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more quickly. Note that the eyes of insects are always attracted 
by bright colours.” 

In the cool of evening, as Mr. Chislett tells us, it is an interesting 
occupation to search for the resting-places of butterflies. The 
picture that we show was obtained by photographing a green- 
veined white which had selected some meadow-sweet by a 
brookside as its resting-place for the night. The admirals, 
before mentioned, often alight on the warm sides of houses before 
going to their night quarters in the upper branches of beech 
trees. Butterfly hunting with a camera commonly tells us 
more about the habits of butterflies than does butterfly chasing 
with a net. 

As a final hint concerning ” Camera Sport with Butterflies” 
I will quote: "No garden is too small to work in if plants favoured 
bv butterflies, such as the spur valerian, are grown, and there 
are few gardens that cannot boast a dandelion.” 



( Priu-winning Nature Drawing for February . 
Sent by F. Mycroft, Wingcrworth, Chesterfield.) 


THE FORMATION OF THE WINGS AND 
LEGS OF INSECTS. 

By Philip D. Baylis (King’s Norton, Birmingham). 

( Prize-winning Nature Note for February.) 

Insects have been classified according to their wings, which 
must, therefore, be subjected to much variation. Most insects 
possess four wungs ; but the insects included in Diptera possess 
only tw'O, the posterior pair being absent, and their place taken 
by two appendages like drum-sticks. These appendages are 
called ” balancers.” The wings in Diptera are transparent 
and covered with minute hairs. The insects included in Neu- 
roptera possess four wings, which are beautifully nerved and 
veined, as may be seen in the dragonflies ( Libellulidec) and 
lacewing flies ( Chrysopa ). 

The butterflies and moths form the order Lepidoptera, and 
are so called because their four w’ings are covered with a coloured 
dust, which, when viewed under the microscope, resembles 
scales, varying in form and shape from the petals of flow’ers to 
forms like blades of grass. These scales are very beautiful. 
The word Lepidoptera is derived from the Greek—” lepis,” a 
scale, and ” pteron,” a wing. 

The fore-wings in the Coleoptera (beetles) are modified info 
hard shells, which cover and protect the real flying-wings. These 
coverings are termed ” elytra,” and in most beetles cover the 
whole of the body from the prothorax to the end of the abdomen ; 
but in a few beetles ( Staphylinides , Meloe) they do not wholly 
cover the body, while in the female glow-worm (Lampyris 
noctiluca) they are absent. 

In the order Hymenoptera (ants, bees, wasps) the posterior 
wings are smaller than the front ones, and in flight are hooked 
to the latter by a row of minute hooks. The wings are 
membraneous and transparent. In the Orthoptera (grass¬ 
hoppers, locusts, cockroaches) the fore-wings are used as sheaths 
for the flying-wings, as in the Coleoptera, but they are of a 
leathery texture. The same occurs in the Hemiptera (bugs,. 
Ci cades). 

The wings of insects are joined to the thorax. The fore-wings 
are joined to the second thoracic, segment, or ” mesothorax,’ r 
and the hind-wings to the third or ” metathorax.” The legs 
of insects are six in number. The first pair are attached to 
the ” prothorax,” the second to the ” mesothorax,” and th© 
last pair to the ” metathorax.” These legs are composed of a 
series of joints, which vary from six to nine in number. The 
joints (from thorax) are the coxa, trochanter, tibia or shank, 
femur or thigh, and a row of minute joints called tarsi, which 
vary in number from three to five. At the end of the tarsi 
are two claws, and these are often formed into sickle-shaped 
clasps for the capture and holding of the insect’s prey. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

[Open to all readers up to the age of Eighteen.) 

In connection with this new special feature of the ” B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating 
the interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the 
list given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 

both these and photographs, or drawings, should bear the sender's name, address, 
and age legibly wntten. 

As this competition will be a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign 
readers of the ” B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, 
Photographs and Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The 
closing date for each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision 
must be regarded as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into 
respecting unsuccessful efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., 
Photographs, etc., to ” Rambler,” c/o The Editor, ” B.O.P.,” 4 Bouvene Street, 
London, E.C. 

List of I’rof.s for Sfi fotiov : — Cameras, specimen and magnifying glasses, collecting-cascs, fishing, 
ro Is, painting-boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses,. 
Nature-study boxes, insect-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any 
competition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. 
or photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : “ If 
successful, 1 should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 

Notice.—” Rambler ” will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural 
History Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to their 
publication. They should be addressed as above. 
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L. Brown.—(i) Bentham says there ( 

are 1,285 species of British Tjh w 

wild flowers, but others |^* , 

fnake more by including many /Jy 

varieties as species. (2) In ($/ /sa^ 

polishing shells you begin by ^//Iwyyd'' 

nibbing off the membrane 
with rag dipped in hydro- 

chloric acid, and you must not ^ =:=: ^s=r: 

let the acid touch your hands. 

The shell is then washed in warm water; dried in hot 
sawdust; polished with tripoli and turpentine; wiped 
over lightly with salad oil; and finished by a brisk rubbing 
with wash leather. 

S. Wilkins. —You begin as an apprentice to some shipowner; 
but the best thing you can do at present is to join the 
Royal Navy. The book you want is “ Guiie to the 
Examination of Masters and Mates,” and it is issued at a 
shilling by Eyre & Spottiswoode, Printers Street, New Street 
Square, E.C. 

K. W. Morrison. —Go to the Patent Library in Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. It is a free library, and all 
you have to do is to sign your name. There are many 
books on the subject, on adjoining shelves, from which you 
could make the necessary notes. 

G. Buckton. —(1) It often happens that the chick needs help in 
emerging from the shell, and what is usually done is to 
chip round the region of the beak with an ordinary pin. 
(2) The pigeons do not have exercise enough ; and there is 
too much lime in the water, as in most chalk districts. 

S. Noyce. —Warm the edges of the films and press them together. 
The films are made of celluloid. 

Ocypus Glens. —(1) Land snails are generally biennial. They 
are hatched in summer and autumn, are half-grown by 
winter, and attain their full growth in the following spring 





W. H. (Rangi, New Zealand).— 

; IA /—w '——^ // The article describing the 

Ky\ J I J/ tricks with paradfomic rings, 

/ (' /r Watches, etc., was in the 

/ / January 1915 number of the 

“ B.O.P.” This can be sup- 
' plied for 8 d. post free. 

- s. S. Begg. —The coloured plate 

of Public School cncket caps 
has been unavoidably held over. It will be used as scon 
as convenient. 

J. Soole. —The stamp is of no value, although used so long after 

its original issue. 

A. F. H. —To develop the legs, cycling is a good special exercise. 
Any course of general exercise, however—walking, swim¬ 
ming, running and cycling—should have the result desired. 
Do not expect too much at once ; any development will 
be gradual. 

K. R. Taylor. —The following books will be of use to you if you 

intend to study the matter thoroughly; they are the latest 
published works on the subject, so should be up to date in 
everyway. “ The Aeroplane,” by Fage, price 6s.; “Learn¬ 
ing to Fly,” price 2s. 6 d. ; “All the World’s Aircraft,” price 21s. 

V. C. J. Hodgson and B. R. Wesley.— Rubber for driving model 
submarine boat: £ in. square rubber is useless, being far too 
thick ; £-in. strip is what is wanted, and is about J in. wide 
by about ^ in. thick. It can be got (of a very good kind) 
from Messrs. Jones, 97 New Oxford Street. 

Miles. —The Seaforth Highlanders date back to 1746, when they 
were known as the Fraser Highlanders, having been raised 
by Lord Lovat in support of “ Bonnie Prince Charlie.” 
• Disbanded in 1763, the regiment was revived in 1778 by 
the Earl of Seaforth, the chief of the Mackenzie clan. The 
motto of the Seaforth Highlanders is “ Cuidich’n Righ,” 


or autumn. Few of them live through a second winter, 
though some garden snails have been known to exist in 
confinement for six or eight years. You can tell the age 
of most shells by the number of extensions on the mouth. 
(2) “ Our Country's Shells ” is in the series you mention. 
There are also Rimmer’s “ Land and Fresh-water Shells 
of the British Islands,” Tate's “ British Molluscs,” and 
Williams’s “ Shell-Collector’s Handbook.” (3) Kirby's 
“ Beetle Collector's Handbook ” would be useful, but 
there are too many British beetles to be got into a cheap 
book that includes all you may find. 

C. P. Ekin.—(1) Most of the film companies will sell you films 
that have had their run ; but you will find second-hand 
films advertised in “ The Bazaar,” which you can get at 
any bookstall. You can see a list of the film companies 
under the trades in the London Directory at the Public 
Library; and there is an advertisement of Filmeries in our 
November part. 

W. C. H. Zipp. —(1) You cannot do it without a lapidary’s 
wheel. The whole process was described by the Rev. A. N. 
Malan in our eighth volume in the series of articles on 
pebble-polishing. (2) It is a counter and worthless. No 
coin is likely to have “ In memory of the good old days ” 
as an inscription. (3) The snake is carefully skinned 
and the skin is stuffed. The body is macerated to obtain 
the skeleton. When snakes are preserved in spirit, a note 
should be made of their colours and peculiar features. 

P. D. Godfrey. —Order Boutcll’s “ English Heraldry ” at the 
railway bookstall, or get it through any bookseller. 


meaning “ Help to the King,” and in the regimental crest 
an antlered stag’s head appears. Both motto and device 
commemorate the deed by which the then chief of the 
Mackenzies saved the life of King Alexander II. of Scotland 
from a stag at bay. 

F. L. C. (York).—The spectrum—a coloured band of light 
produced by passing a ray of fight through a prism— 
contains seven colours : red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet. You can easily make this experiment 
for yourself. 

Fancier.—Java sparrows arc easily kept on canary-seed. You 
will find the white variety the best for breeding purposes. 
The young birds should be reared on scalded millet, with 
a little egg food. 

Fred James.—“ Agon ” is the name of an indoor game, rather 
similar to that of draughts. It is also known as “ The 
Queen's Guards.” The game is for two players only and 
is played upon a hexagonal board divided into hexagonal 
compartments. We cannot describe the game further, as 
space is too limited. 

R. W. Jones.—Get “ The Boy’s Own Book of Pets and Hobbies,” 
published at this office (4 Bouverie St., E.C., ), price 4s. 6 d. 
net. This will tell you how to keep fancy mice. 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P." , 4 Bouvf.rie Street, 
London, £. C.,and envelopes should be marked" CorrespondenceAs space is 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the " P.O. P. ” going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some time. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 






A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 


OURj " SEA COOKS.’* 

The following incident is quite true, and took place a few 
months ago on board a ship on which I was serving. 

Our cook had taken “ French leave " in a foreign port, and 
his place, of necessity, had to be filled by the steward. A young 
lad of eighteen was assisting the steward in the cooking, with 
dire results, both to the cooking and the steward’s temper. The 
climax was at last reached w r hen he was told to see if the eggs, 
which were on the stove, were soft, or, at least, cooked. 

To the steward's utter amazement, and to our great delight, 
he stuck a fork into one of the eggs with the remark : " They 
are still hard, steward ! " 

A veil had better be drawn over the subsequent events ; but 
the boy was seen flying along the deck as if in danger of losing 
his life. 

♦ * * 

PITY THE POOR GUARD! 


A story is told of two tourists in Spain, who could not speak 
the language, and, consequently, had some difficulty in making 
known their wants. 

One day they came to a wayside inn and tried to obtain some 
meat—roast beef for choice. But nobody could understand 
them. 

M What are we to do ? " asked one of them despairingly. 

" I know ! " said the other, a ray of hope appearing. " I'll 
draw a picture of a cow ; then they’ll understand." 

He made a rough sketch of a cow, put a " 2." beneath it, and 
handed it to the waiter, who instantly smiled knowingly and 
went off to execute their order. 

A few minutes later he returned with two tickets for a local 
bullfight 1 

* * * 

A SURE SIGN. 

“ Getting on nicely," said the doctor—" very nicely. I think 
he might have a little solid food directly he begins to be 
convalescent." 


With a wild screech the express started from London on 
its northward journey, first stop Finsbury Park. The little 
old lady with the bird-cage hailed the guard excitedly. 

“ Is this York ? " she asked. 

" No, madam," replied the guard politely. 

With each stop the old lady got more excited, and the guard 
got less polite. 

At last it really was York. The__ 

guard, thinking his troubles were at ^ __ 

an end, came to her. fsj lyj 

"This is York, madam," he an- / 1 c\ uliPfll [jp 

nounced, opening the carriage door i I ] f,; 

and preparing to help her. ’■!_ * » 

" Thank you—oh, thank you 1 " she l« ) ^» I I 1 

beamed. " I have to change the Wi[[( 

canary’s w r atcr here. Will you kindly I- 1 U 

get that little cup filled for me, my nl | I yy7 j | \\ | 

good man?" [fl ML ■ L — 


GOOD REASON. 

An imperative drill-sergeant called 
a recruit aside and, in a gracious 
mood, talked to him paternally. 

" You're awkward," he said, "either 
because you were born so, or because 
you’ve been taught so. Tell me, now, 
what was your occupation before you 
joined up ? " 

It appeared that the recruit had 
been in the toy trade—a packer of 
toys in fact. His job was to pack 
toy soldiers into cardboard boxes. 
He had been dismissed by the 
firm. 

" Why exactly did they sack you, 
my man ? " asked the other. 

" They sacked me," answered the 
recruit, deliberately, " for a good and, 
as I see now, a very sufficient reason. 
I put too many sergeants in the 
boxes 1 " 


" But what are the signs of convalescence ? " asked the wife. 
" Oh, it’s alwrays a good sign when the patient displays irrita¬ 
bility and a disposition to argue and a certain peevishness." 

On his visit next day the doctor found the little wdfe very 
cheerful. 

" And how is the patient ? " he asked. 

" Oh, much better, I think, doctor. 

__I gave him a fried steak and onions 

yesterday.’* 

1 j " Fried steak and onions ? " gasped 

gijWiSB 1 u— f t * 16 medico. " But why on earth " 

MjLh'i | " Well, I followed your instructions, 

I 1 ' doctor. You said that if he was at 

11 V/ ail peevish or disposed to argue, it 

I H V 1 \}f was a sign that he could stand some 

lu i J I 71 s °Ad food. He asked me last night 

/*«, jfu v ' ' if he could‘have a fried steak and 
onions, and I said I didn’t think he 
I; ! Juvlulr ought to; so he got up and went 

1 & * nto kitchen, smashed fourteen 

soup-plates, a tea-service, and two 
milk-jugs. So, in view' of what you 
yjjl \ l| y said, I let him have it." 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME i» 

offered each month fur the best short Funny 
Story sent in by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The 
storyettes need not be original, but where they 
are selected the source must be stated. Stories 
for this page, which must be submitted on or 
before the 22nd of each month, may be sent on 
postcards, if desired, and in ail cases the name 
and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all com¬ 
petitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4., 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and mark envelope 
or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 


“ Bliggins’ small boy says a great many'bright things.” 

“ He uttered his masterpiece the other evening in the 
piesence of a large company.” 

'* What was it ? ” 

“ Ho said, 1 Father, where do you get all the funny things 
you tell people I say ? ’ ” 


The winner of this month’s prize is 
H. NI. Blance, 5 Braeside Avenue, 
Rutherglen, near Glasgow, for the 
storyette entitled " Our ' Sea Cooks.’ " 




Sights and Scenes in our Overseas Dominions. 


(New Serial Story.) 

Out for Gold. 

A Tale of Adventure in Modern Mexico. 
By EDWARD C. ADAMS, 

Author of " Burton of the Queensland Police.'’ etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


A LETTER FROM MEXICO. 


HERE you are, Chris; that 
seems to present a way out 
of the difficulty.” 

Mr. Allen leaned back in 
his chair and passed a letter 
to his son. 

Christopher Allen was a 
strapping young fellow of 
sixteen years of age. For 
the last four years he had 
been away at school, and 
had once had hopes that, 
Fortune would allow him to 
go on to the University. At present he was at home for 
the Easter holiday, and was looking forward to his return 
to Wexford House, as the school was named. It was only 
this morning that his father had called him into his 
study and explained that financial losses made it impossible 
for him to continue his education there. 

“ Never mind, Dad,” he said manfully ; ” it can’t be 
helped. We must think of something for me to do. Other 
fellows start work long before they’re my age.” 

“But what can you do ? ” 

“ Well, you know what we intended. You always 
encouraged my bent for mechanics, in the hope that I’d 
become an engineer. Well, I’ll do the best I can. I’ll 
enter some engineering works in any capacity, and it won’t 
be my fault if I don’t get on. I shan’t be the first to start 
at the bottom. Anyhow, Pater, don’t you worry.” 

The young fellow’s voice rang with determination, and 
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a look of pride flashed across his father’s face as he noticed 
the expressive straightening of the lad’s shoulders. 

In the middle of the conversation the post arrived, and 
among the letters was one bearing the Mexican postmark. 
Mr. Allen opened the envelope and read with surprise the 
letter it contained, which was as follows :— 

Juanita Hotel, Chihuahua, Mexico. 

March 16 th, 1908. 

My dear Jack, — I expect you ■will be surprised to hear 
from me, but as I have nothing on hand I'm taking a rest, 
and it struck me that I owed you a letter. 

Now, old fellow, I fancy that youngster of yours, I forget 
his name, is just getting a useful sort of age. As you are 
aware, I have been knocking around this country for a 
considerable time, so I know my way about. I thought 
it would be a good thing, if the boy’s not doing anything, 
for him to come out and pay me a visit. I expect to start 
prospecting again within six months, and besides there 
will be plenty of hunting. Anyway, it will be a useful 
experience, so if you can spare him for a year or two just 
send him along. 

Of course you’ll understand that it will not be a dress- 
suit affair. Also if he can use a gun he'll be more useful. 
If you make up your minds to let him come, let me know 
as soon as possible, and I’ll arrange to meet him. 

Hoping that everybody is getting along all right, 

I remain, 

Yours affectionately, 

Jacob. 

P.S. — The best route is via New Orleans to Tampico. 

29 
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Chris looked up from the letter with a flush of excite¬ 
ment upon his face. 

” I say, Dad, if I could only go ! ” 

” Would you like to ? ” 

" Rather. Fancy going prospecting at sixteen ! And 
then, Pater, suppose I discovered a mine and came back 
rich, that would be ripping.” 

Mr. Allen smiled. “ Steady, my boy, steady,” he said 
kindly. ” You’ll find it's not so easy. It will probably 
mean a lot of hard work.” 

” I’m not afraid of that, Dad. But will you let me go ? ” 

Mr. Allen looked grave for a moment. 

“ I’ll see. Chris, I’ll see. We must ask your mother first, 
you know, but I really think it’s a splendid offer.” 

” But I didn’t know that I had an uncle in Mexico.” 

” Well, you see, Jacob is your mother’s brother. He 
left home when you were about two years old. He’s a 
bit of a rolling stone, and he’s tried his hand at a good many 
things. He has been lumbering in Canada, cattle-punching 
in Texas, big game hunting in the 
Rockies, and the last we heard of 
him he was prospecting in Mexico. 

Still, he’s a fine fellow at heart, and if 
your mother is willing, I see no reason 
why you shouldn't go out to him.” 

Mrs. Allen, though somewhat re¬ 
luctant to part with Chris, at last 
agreed to let him go. Arrangements 
were soon made, the letter to Jacob 
Dudley thanking him for his invitation 
and stating the probable time of 
Chris’s arrival was written, and the 
boy settled down to wait until his 
boat went a month later. He did 
not go back to the school, but spent 
all his time in learning how to use the 
rifle. By the time he sailed he under¬ 
stood the mechanism both of rifle and 
revolver, and was a tolerably good 
shot with the latter weapon. 

All was excitement as he drove off 
to the station. Mr. Allen accompanied 
him to Southampton, from which 
port he was to sail. Everything at the docks was new to 
him. The bustling activity of the stevedores as they 
loaded the " Roumania,” the chaotic state of the decks, 
and the harsh commands shouted by the mates were 
confusing at first, but the boy soon got used to it all. 

Punctually the tugs took up their positions, and the great 
bulk of the vessel drew away from her berth and beat her 
way slowly down Southampton Water. 

Chris stood upon the deck watching his father until at 
last, with a sigh, he turned and went to his cabin. There is 
always a feeling of uncertainty in leaving one’s home, and 
the journey before him might easily have daunted an older 
lad. This feeling of disquietude passed, however, and 
gave way to feelings of pleased expectancy. 

Nothing of interest happened until the ” Roumania ” 
had left Havana. It was one blazing hot day, and the 
passengers were seated contentedly about the deck. Chris, 
who had made many friends on board, was talking to the 
chief engineer. Near by, another great friend of his,* 
Jacky Graves, a baby of four, was playing with his nurse. 
She was standing by the rail while the youngster toddled 
backwards and forwards along a seat after his ball, which 
she was tossing to him. In his excitement the boy tossed 
the ball into the air. He turned to catch it, but striking 
the rail it bounced off into the sea. Quickly the boy 
climbed upon the back of the seat; the ship gave a sudden 
roll; his nurse, with a wild shriek, made a hasty snatch at 
his clothes, but before the occupants of the deck could 
realise it the little fellow hurtled through the air into the 
deep blue waves below. 

Quick as thought Chris, who was a strong swimmer, 
sprang across the deck. He rushed to the stern and, 
poising himself upon the rail, sprang far outward to avoid 
the deadly suction of the propellers. A erv of “ Man over¬ 


board ! ” rang out, and immediately after the lad had 
struck the water the sailors were swinging out the davits of 
one of the boats. 

Chris cut the water cleanly, and when he reached the 
surface the ship was a good distance away, For a moment 
he paused, and then, treading water, gazed around him. 
For a moment his heart failed him. Was he too late ? 
Ah. no! for there, twenty yards away, his eye caught a dark 
red patch upon the waves and a sudden glimpse of a curly 
golden head. 

Hand Over hand he swam towards it, but his clothes 
impeded him. When he reached the spot the tiny form 
had disappeared. Down he dived, and his groping hand 
seized hold of a bundle of clothing far down in the deep 
green depths. A pair of baby hands clun£ round his neck 
as he shot upward with bursting lungs. It seemed that 
the ship was miles away, and as he sank into a trough of 
the waves he wondered if the accident had been seen, and 
then the weight of his clothes began to tell on him. 

Slowly—for it was a difficult task to 
keep the youngster’s head above water 
and undress at the same time—he 
got off his coat and waistcoat and 
then lay back upon the rolling waves 
well-nigh exhausted. 

For a time he lay there ; the water 
was warm in the Gulf and he did not 
fear numbness, that terrible foe of the 
swimmer in colder latitudes. He 
judged it wise to husband his strength 
and remain where he was. Suddenly 
he heard a shout, and, raising his 
head, he saw the boat approaching. 
Mr. Owen, the first mate, was stand¬ 
ing in the stem gazing with anxious 
eyes for the pair and, in the distance, 
the ” Roumania” was swinging round 
in a wide circle to pick them up. 

Chris gave an answering shout, and 
as Mr. Owen caught sight of him the 
crew bent to their oars and the boat 
leapt forward. Suddenly a hoarse 
shout went up from the mate. Chris 
wondered what caused it, and glancing round beheld the 
dreaded triangular dorsal fin of a shark about ten yards 
away. 

He threw himself upon his back and splashed wildly 
with his legs, holding the baby's head as far above water 
as possible. The shark hesitated in his deadly rush and 
swam slowly round the nearly exhausted lad. Meanwhile 
the boat drew nearer, and then a gasp of despair burst from 
the crew’s lips as Chris’s overtired legs refused their office. 

” Kick out, man! ” yelled Mr. Owen. In vain Chris tried 
to respond. The boat was only a few yards away, and the 
sailors shouted and splashed with their oars, trying to scare 
the savage monster. 

It was no use. The shark was determined to have his 
prey, and the spellbound watchers in the boat saw the flash 
of white as it half turned for its last deadly rush. 

Then happened one of those heroic deeds which occur 
amongst those who go down to the sea in ships. One of 
the seamen, a Norwegian, drew his knife and with a yell 
sprang overboard and dived towards the tiger of the seas, 
and a second or two later a tinge of blood showed that a 
violent stniggle was taking place. 

In the meantime Chris and his unconscious burden 
were hauled into the boat. The next moment Johannsen, 
the sailor, bobbed to the surface and struck out leisurely 
for the boat. As he sat down again to his oar he grinned 
cheerfully. 

” Dot dere shark ’e feelin’ ver’ sick now,” he said, and, 
wiping his knife upon his trousers, bent steadily tc the oar. 
He had dived beneath the shark and ripped it open 1 

The scene of excitement as young Jacky Graves was 
handed to his mother cannot be described. Chris and 
Johannsen were overwhelmed with praises, and a few days 
later, when they reached New Orleans, each received a 


Sufficient ! 

E LITTLE daily psalm we sing— 
A little daily length 
Of road* we walk o’er stone or ling 
In His “ sufficient strength ” I 

A little daily burden share 
We take upon our backs : 

And find that we have hands to 
spare 

To lift our comrades’ packs ! 

And as God’s daily lesson-book 
We con with trust and prayer. 
On just the present task we look:— 
To-morrow*8 is not there 1 
LILLIAN GAED. 
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substantial token of the passengers’ esteem. A splendid 
gold watch was presented to Chris by the captain, who 
complimented him upon his plucky action. 

A small coasting vessel carried him from New 


Orleans to Tampico, where he expected to meet his 
uncle, and then began that series of adventures which 
made the next two years of his life full of exciting 
incidents. 


CHAPTER II. 


CHRIS FALLS INTO A TRAP. 


Your affectionate uncle, 

J. V. Dudley. 

Chris folded the letter. 

“ Very well, then,' 1 he said; 
I'll come with you." 


Dear Nephew,— I’m sorry I 
can’t come to meet you as 1 
promised, but Bill Jackson here is 
a great friend of mine. He will 
bring you safely to Chihuahua. 
I would have come myself, but I 
have sprained my ankle. I hope 
you've had a pleasant journey, 
and that you’ll enjoy yourself here 
with us. 


44 Almost with the same movement he drew a heavy Colt from his belt and had the 
two scoundrels covered.” {See page 396.) 


C HRIS stood well forward in the bows, eagerly looked carefully at these. Nowhere could he see anyone 
scanning the quay as the trim little vessel nosed approaching the description of his uncle given him by his 
her way carefully to her berth. Among the usual - mother. Only one figure arrested his attention, and that 
crowd of dockers there were a few people obviously certainly was not Dudley. A short, loose-limbed man. clad 
on the look-out for arrivals by the packet. In vain Chris in knickers and a red flannel shirt which showed clearly 

beneath the open coat, with a 
huge sombrero upon his head, 
leaned nonchalantly against a pile 
of boxes. As the vessel drew in 
to the quay-side and the gangways 
were run out, the stranger stepped 
swiftly forward and was one of 
the first on board. He approached 
the purser, and as if in answer to 
a question the latter turned and 
pointed to Chris. 

As he approached, Chris took 
an instinctive dislike to him. 

“ Hello, sonny, and ye’re 
looking well,” he exclaimed 
familiarly. 

Chris looked at him in surprise. 

” Say, but ye’re Chris Allen, 
ain’t yer ? ” 

" That’s my name,” replied 
Chris. 

“ Waal, then, I’ll jest introduce 
myself. I’m William K. Jackson, 
and I’ve come straight from your 
Uncle Dudley. He wants you to 
come with me right now.” 

Chris hesitated. He had not 
expected that his uncle would 
send a messenger. 

” Of course you have a letter 
for me,” he remarked coolly. 

“ Good for you. sonny, I have- 
Ye see your uncle’s laid up in 
Chihuahua. ’E started having an 
argument with a broncho ’e 
fancied, and the ’oss mixed him 
up a bit.” 

“ Nothing serious, I hope ? ” 

“ Oh no, only a sprained ankle. 
But that’s a fortnight ago now, 
so he’ll soon be all right.” 

” May I see the letter ? ” 

” Cert’nly,” replied Jackson, 
and handed Chris an envelope. 
He tore it open and read the 
following message :— 
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Jackson led the way and they passed out of the docks. 
The stranger did his best to set Chris at ease, talking freely 
of the life out west. In the excitement of the stories 
told him, the lad failed to notice the direction they were 
taking. His companion stopped suddenly and Chris had 
an opportunity of looking around him. To his surprise 
he found himself in a poor quarter of the town. The houses 
were small and shabby, and he did not like the look of some 
of the loungers he saw standing about in groups. Jack- 
son, after a moment’s consideration, turned into a low 
doorway. 

For a moment Chris hung back as the foul reek of stale 
tobacco and rancid spirits filled him with a feeling of 
nausea. His companion noticed his hesitation. 

“ It’s all right, sonny,” he said cheerfully. “Yer uncle 
and me, we always stay here. The landlord’s a pal of 
ours.” 

Wondering that his uncle should frequent such a place, 
the lad followed. Two or three men were seated in the 
room drinking, and as they passed Jackson gave them a 
nod of greeting. He led the way to a room at the rear of 
the lounge, where a meal was laid in readiness. They sat 
down and Jackson drew Chris on to talk of his plans for 
the future. 

” Say, sonny, but we’ve made a strike. Of course you 
know what we’re after ? ” 

” No, I can’t say that I do.” 

“ What, didn’t yer uncle tell you ? ” 

“ Of course not. I’ve not seen him.” 

“ I mean, didn’t he write ? ” 

M I only know that he told me to go with you; and' 
I say, Mr. Jackson, when do we start ? I don’t like this 
place.” 

“ Well, it don’t do to be too pertikler. Ye see, we stay 
here for a day or two.” 

Chris said nothing and proceeded with his dinner. 
Jackson was drinking rather more than was good for 
him. and presently he began questioning Chris about his 
funds. 

“ Say now, sonny,” he drawled insinuatingly, “ I suppose 
you’ve got a bit of money on you.” 

“ Yes, a little. Dad gave it me to get an outfit for the 
trip.” 

“ Well, of course it don’t matter to me, but hadn’t you 
better let me take care of it ? ” 

“ Thanks, but I think I can look after it myself,” 
replied Chris firmly. 

A vague uneasiness came over him as he sat there talking 
to the half-drunken man in whose company he had to 
spend two or three days on the trip up country. Suddenly 
he braced himself up and his muscles grew tense. A faint 
reflection in a glass jug on the table warned him of a move-' 
ment behind him. With a jerk he stood up, kicking back 
his chair as he did so. A howl of rage and a volley of 
oaths broke out as he swung round. The chair had crashed 
into the shins of a tall black-bearded -man who had crept 
silently into the room. In a flash Jackson sprang up as 
Chris backed away. 

“ Now, sonny,” he said harshly, " it’s no good kicking. 
Just hand over the dibs.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ Just this. If you hand over nobody ’ll hurt you. If 
you don’t, well, there’s going to be trouble.” 

The new-comer edged a little nearer, and in a flash Chris 
realised that he had been trapped. 

“ You’re not the man my uncle sent to meet me 1 ” he 
cried. 

“ Ye’re right, sonny; I ain’t.” 

“ Then where’s Jackson ? ” cried Chris. 

“ Oh, he’s indisposed,” laughed the other. 

Chris glanced round the room. There was just a bare 
chance that he could reach the door, and he sprang for it. 

The taller of the two men threw a chair in his way and 
he fell with a crash to the ground. In a second the man 
was upon him. 

“ Quick, Harry, I’ll hold him,” cried his captor, his hands 
at Chris’s throat. 


The lad was taken by surprise, and then he recovered 
his nerve and his band slipped into his coat pocket. In 
a second he had drawn his revolver, a small weapon, not 
much more than a toy, but it served its purpose. He fired 
pdint-blank at the man who was holding him down, and 
with a cry of rage the fellow clapped his hand to -his side 
and sprang up. Chris was on his feet in an instant with 
revolver levelled. 

“ Now,” he cried hotly, “ don’t think because I’m a 
youngster you can have it all your own way.” 

The only answer came from the younger man. With 
a snarl of rage he flung himself forward. The revolver 
was knocked from his hand and Chris found himself again 
a prisoner. 

His captor was this time by no means gentle. He had 
the lad down and well-nigh strangled him as he tore 
savagely at his breast pocket. 

Chris gave all up for lost when, like a whirlwind, a third 
person leapt into the room. He seized the ruffian by the 
waist and lifting him from the ground hurled him into the 
corner. Almost with the same movement he drew a 
heavy Colt from his belt and had the two scoundrels 
covered. 

Chris looked with amazement at his rescuer. He saw 
a tall, lithe, active-looking man about thirty-five years of 
age, and well over six feet in height. Slimly built, there 
was yet in his poise an indefinable suggestion of strength. 
Whether it was because of the erect carriage of the body or 
the quiet, confident gleam in the cold, piercing grey eyes 
Chris could not tell, but he felt suddenly a sense of great 
confidence in the new-comer. The stranger’s words assured 
him further. 

“ It’s all right, Chris,” he said. ” You’re safe enough 
now. I’m Jackson.” 

The lad didn’t even pause to wonder how this man 
knew his name. Instinctively he realised that this 
was the type of man he would expect his uncle’s friend 
to be. 

“Now then, you scoundrels, get up,” commanded the 
real Jackson, and the two desperadoes rose to their feet. 
“ Well, Slim Harry, what have you got to say ? ” 

The shorter man answered nothing, but his companion 
scowled furiously at the new-comer. 

“ Have they been through you, Chris ? ” asked Jackson. 

“ Yes,” replied Chris. 

“ I’m sorry; I hoped I should be in time. Now then. 
Hinks, just put the lot on the table. No, it’s no good 
refusing; and you, whoever you are, keep your hands up 
or I’ll bore you as full of holes as a sieve.” 

The warning was needed, for the bearded scoundrel had 
dropped his hands suspiciously to his hip pocket. 

Meanwhile his companion had placed upon the 
table the wad of notes he had stolen a few minutes 
before. 

“ Just count ’em, Chris,” said Jackson, and the lad did 
so. 

“ It’s all correct,” he said.. 

“ Then we’ll light out. As for you two fellows,” he went 
on, “ if it’s trouble you’re wanting I’m handy, only next 
time I’ll do some shooting.” 

Signing to Chris to precede him, Jackson backed out, 
keeping his eye upon the baffled pair. Once outside they 
set off at a swinging pace and were soon in the principal 
thoroughfare of Tampico. They turned into the Santa 
Rita Hotel and went straight to a private room that 
Jackson had engaged. 

“ Now, Chris, sit down. I guess it’s time I introduced 
myself. Well, I’m William K. Jackson, of Butte, Montana, 
US.A.; generally called Montana Bill, or in short, plain 
Bill.” 

“ Why, that’s just what he said.” 

“ Of course. Well, look here, lad, you can take it from 
me that you’re on the right track this time.” 

“ But how did he get hold of my uncle’s letter ? ’* 

“ My boy, if you knew Slim Harry as well as I do you 
wouldn’t need to ask that. He’s been hanging on my 
trail ever since I left your uncle. I thought I had shaken 




PIPER DANIEL LAIDLAW, V.C., AT LOOS. 
(See “The Editor's Page”—page 424.) 
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him off, but last night I was unpleasantly shown that I had 
not. I was attacked on the outskirts of the town, and 
you can guess I was busy for a bit. When I returned 
here I found my things had been gone through. When 
I found that your uncle’s letter was gone as well, I partly 
tumbled to the game. If your boat hadn’t arrived a good 
hour before its time, I’d have met you. As it was, I found 
the purser, and he told me you had gone. He described 
the man who met you, and I recognised him as Harry Hinks, 
one of the slickest bad men in the country. I knew the 
place he frequents and guessed his 
game.” 

Chris got up impulsively and held 
out his hand. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Jackson,” he 
said simply. 

" That’s all right, laddie; but see 
here, you might drop the ‘Mr.* 

You see, we shall be pals for some 
time, and Bill sounds much more 
chummy.” 

Chris flushed with pleasure. That 
this fine-looking fellow should con¬ 
descend to chum with him was 
wonderful. For a moment he looked 
at his companion. 

“ It’s very good of you,” was all 
he could say. 

“ Nonsense. Anyhow, a youngster 
who could attempt to hold up two 
of the toughest men in Mexico is 
the sort of pal that William K. likes. 

But look here, my lad, you’ve ac¬ 
cepted me without question.” 

Chris smiled. “ Well, you see,” 
he said, " I doubted the other fellow 
at first until he showed me 
uncle’s letter, but I feel I can trust 
you.” 

” Then I guess that that’s all right. 

You’ll find you’ve got to keep your 
eyes peeled in this country. Can 
you shoot ? ” 

" A little,'* confessed Chris. 

" Rifle or revolver ? ” 

" Well, I think I’m a bit better 
with the revolver than the rifle.” 

“ And how about riding ? ” 

” I think I'm all right there. You 
see, I had a pony of my own at 
home.” 

” Good. For I guess when you’re 
up country you’ll well-nigh live in the 
saddle. By the way, did Hinks try to question you ? ” 

” Yes, he asked me what uncle’s plans were. Luckily 
I did not know anything definite.” 


\ 


" I thought that was it,” said Jackson quietly, and 
then paused and listened. Suddenly he jumped up and 
stepped swiftly to the door. As he did so a hurried step 
was heard outside, and when he flung the door open the 
corridor was empty. With a grunt of disgust, Jackson sat 
down. 

“ Somebody trying to spot,” he said savagely. “ I tell 
you, Chris, there’s more'n one would give a tidy bit to get 
on to what your uncle intends doing. Now, maybe, you’ve 
never heard of the Taiopa Mine. You haven’t ? I thought 
so. Well, listen. 

“You know that the Aztecs, 
who were so powerful in this 
country in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, had gold to bum. The 
Spaniards, when they conquered the 
country, found it full of metal. Well, 
now, somewhere up in the Sierra 
Madre there’s a rriie—the Taiopa 
it’s known as. It s said that it 
is the identical mine that the 
old Indians worked. It lies within 
the Yaqui reservation. When I 
tell you that the Yaquis and the 
Pimans are determined that no 
white man shall find it, and that 
they’re as bloodthirsty a crew as 
ever drew breath, and that they’re 
armed with modern rifles, you can guess 
that it's no easy game to locate it. 

“Now,your uncle’s got a tip which 
he thinks will enable him to strike 
the mine. We know that it’s about 
two hundred miles west of Ortez. in 
the Sahuaripa district of Sonora, 'way 
up country. Well, it’s only natural 
that a couple of fellows who've been 
knocking around this country for 
the last six or seven years looking for 
pay-dirt aren’t going to let a chance 
like this slip. We only got the tip 
after you’d sailed or your uncle would 
have cancelled liis invitation till after 
we’d had one try. Anyhow, if 
you’d like to come along you can. 
Your uncle’s going to ask you. I 
thought I’d warn you now, as you 
ought not to make up your mind too 
quickly. It's a hard trail, and you're 
young. It might mean wealth sure 
enough, but on the other hand it 
might mean deatlj, and a nasty one at 
that. Anyhow, you just think it over.”" 
They spent the rest of the day looking round the city, and 
that night Chris dreamed of piles and piles of virgin gold, 
which somehow always seemed just beyond his grasp. 



THE ” B.O.P." PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

Mr. Edward C. Adams. 


The author of " Out for Gold " is well known 
to " B.O.P." readers for his stories of Burton of 
the Queensland Police, in previous volumes. Mr. 
Adams is engaged in scholastic work, but his spare 
time is mostly devoted to writing fiction. " My 
bent in this direction," he say’s, " is due to the 
fact that my father was in the Royal Navy, and 
his stories of the things he had seen early gave 
me a great desire for a life of travel and adventure. 
Books on exploration and pioneer work whetted my 
appetite and impelled me to weave stories." 


CHAPTER III. 

THE TAIOPA MINE. 


T HE next day Jackson and Chris set about their 
preparations for the journey. The lad’s up- 
country outfit was bought, and a curious 
assortment of garments it comprised, including 
riding-boots, buckskin breeches, two red flannel shirts, 
a large sombrero, and a heavy tweed coat. When every¬ 
thing had been bought they returned to the hotel. Here 
Jackson overhauled the luggage. 

“ Say, Chris,” he said, " what guns have you ? ” 

“ Only this,” replied the boy, and drew from his pocket 
the small weapon with which he had wounded his assailants 
the previous day. 

” H’m, that’s all right as a toy. But where we’re going, 
sonny, you want a man-stopper. Have you ever used 
a heavy pistol ? ” 


“ Only a few times.” 

“ Right. Then you'd best come with me.” 

They went out again and returned laden with an assort¬ 
ment of arms. Jackson had purchased three repeating 
rifles and a good supply of cartridges. Besides these 
Chris now possessed a couple of heavy Colt revolvers, 
and one of the new pattern Browning automatic pistols 
which had taken his fancy. Jackson would not look twice 
at the weapon. 

“ They’re all right when you’re out for quick work. 
Chris,” he said, with a touch of contempt in his voice, 
“but when it comes to steady shooting give me the old 
pattern.” 

Chris smiled, for he had read of the terrible damage the 
new pattern pistol can do in the haDds of a determined 
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man, and although Jackson laughed he was yet to owe 
a debt of gratitude to the new weapon. 

Chris was rather surprised to see among the purchases 
a couple of smooth-bore guns. He inquired the reason. 

" Well, you see, sonny, when you’re up against a bear 
or a snake or anything equally disagreeable you want a 
weapon for close quarters. Why, those new express rifles 
will send a bullet clean through a bear’s brain and yet the 
critter’ll have enough strength left to smash you, but the 
old smooth-bore’ll land your bullet plumb in the centre 
every time without driving it right through. Well, we’ll 
just pack up, for we get aboard the train in three hours." 

Chris was surprised. " But I thought we were waiting 
till to-morrow." 

" Look here, my boy: you just think of what happened 
yesterday. E)o you think Hinks and his crew will take 
things quietly ? If we stay till to-morrow they’ll come 
with us. I don't think they’ll do us any harm, and if I was 
alone I’d play with ’em, but I’ve got to get you safely to 
your uncle, and besides, they think they’ve struck some¬ 
thing. No, sonny, we’ll just run away this time. I don’t 
want 'em nosing round our pack. We’ve got some stuff 
there that spells mining on a big scale, and I don’t want 
that crowd to spot." 

The two worked hard for a couple of hours, and Chris 
was surprised to see the neatness with which the prospector 
packed the outfit. Punctually to time they boarded the 
train and started out on their eight-hundred-mile journey. 
The train service was good, for the Mexicans prefer the 
railroad, and their ordinary roads are little better than 
footpaths. For three days they sped on, at first over 
rolling savannahs, at that time of the year clothed with 
dense herbage and broken up here and there by magnificent 
palm groves. Then they entered upon the rising country, 
where Chris recognised many trees he had seen at home. 
Here bananas and oranges were cultivated at the wayside 
farms, while whole fields of maize and beans greeted the 
eye as the train dashed on. In the open country, upon 
the rolling plains, thousands of cattle grazed contentedly. 
Chris Allen was amazed at the magnificence of it all. The 
wide-stretching plains, skirted here and there by low ranges 
of hills, opened up a panorama of scenery such as he had 
never hoped to see. 

“ Why, Bill," he exclaimed once in his excitement, " what 
a glorious country this is t " 

“ Yes," said Jackson, " you’re right. What we’re going 
through is lovely; but wait a bit, wait a bit. Before you’re 
through with the trip, 

I tell you, you’ll long 
for the sight of a tree 
and the smell of the 
plains." 

Chris laughed. His 
spirits were too high 
just then for him 
to worry about the 
future. 

They had com¬ 
pleted about three- 
quarters of their 
journey as the train 
steamed slowly into 
Jimenez. Jackson, 
who was gazing from 
the window, gave an 
exclamation of 
surprise. * 

“ Here, Chris, here’s 
your uncle," he cried. 

Chris jumped to his 
side, and their car¬ 
riage pulled up op¬ 
posite a rather short 
man with hair just 
turning grey. He 
smiled as Jackson 
flung open the door. 


Chris sprang to the platform and stepped forward 
quickly. 

" Hullo, Uncle," he cried, as he held out his hand. 

The elder man looked at him hard for a moment. 

" So you’re Chris, are you ? Well, I’m glad to see my 
sister’s son." 

Then followed a rapid questioning about the folks at 
home, and after that the luggage was fetched from the van 
and dumped upon the platform. 

" Come on, Bill," cried Dudley ; "I’ve a wagon outside." 

"What on earth—’’ began Bill, but his companion stopped 
him with a look. 

They stowed the luggage away and drove off at a quick 
pace, and it was not until they had left the town a good 
five miles behind that Dudley spoke. 

" Well, Bill," he said, " I made all arrangements as 
soon as you wired that some one had been through your 
things. I guessed you’d find Chris all right, but there is 
more besides this. I set off almost at once, and now I’ve 
got a nice little camp together. I’ve given out here that 
we're on a hunting trip. The other stuff is sent up to the 
hills ahead of us." 

" Who by ? ’’ 

" Henrique and Tom," replied Dudley, naming two 
mestizos, or half-breeds, who were to be trusted. 

" They’re safe enough," agreed Bill. 

" Well, I’ve got all the stuff at the camp. I’ll tell you 
the arrangements when we get there. We must be off 
early to-morrow morning." 

They soon arrived at the camp. This was situated at 
the edge of a large forest which stretched for miles over 
rolling country until it covered the slopes of a range of hills 
away to the westward. In appearance the camp looked 
at first sight to be that of a hunting party. A half-dozen 
horses were tethered a short distance away, while near 
them were three or four mules. A small bell tent was 
pitched in a clearing, and some distance off a larger one, 
with a pile of packages lying near, was plainly the kitchen. 

The wagon was drawn to one side and the packs un¬ 
loaded, and within an hour the three were seated round 
a roaring fire, partaking of supper. They were half-way 
through the meal when two men strolled leisurely into the 
camp. They were introduced to Chris. 

One was a tall, thin man, with iron-grey hair and a small 
pointed beard. As he shook hands he peered at Chris 
intently for a few seconds. 

Henry J. Watson was an American ; there was no mis¬ 
taking that fact. His 
speech would have 
proclaimed him such 
anywhere. 

" Waal now, my 
lad, an’ I’m glad tew 
see yew. An’ yew 
mean t’ say that 
you’ve actually come 
out here from Eng¬ 
land by yerself ? " 

" Yes," replied Chris 
with a laugh. " It 
was not very dread¬ 
ful, but I shouldn’t 
have been here if it 
hadn’t been for Bill," 
and he told them of his 
encounter with Hinks. 

" H’m, waal, I guess 
if Slim Harry is look¬ 
ing for trouble he’d 
best come to Henery 
J., and that’s me." 

Chris’s uncle looked 
on with a smile and 
turned to the fifth 
member of the party. 

" What do you say, 
Mac ? ” he asked. 



A DIGESTIVE PRECAUTION. 

Perceptive Shark :—“ Look here, this chap who’s fallen overboard has a woo.len leg. What 
are we going to do about it ? ” • 

Practical Shark :—“Send for the saw-fish.” 
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** Faith, Dudley, an' if I get me hands on the 
blaggard there’ll be one scoundrel less in Mexico," 
he growled. f 

Chris turned to look at the speaker. Mac- 

Gonnell was slightly shorter than Dudley, but 
his breadth of shoulder was enormous. His muscles 
swelled with every movement, and his rough red hair and 
bushy eyebrows gave him a look of savage ferocity. 

After supper the men lit their pipes. 

“ Now," said Dudley, " we had better make up our 
minds definitely what we’re going to do. You've told 
Chris, I suppose, Bill ? ’’ 

Jackson nodded. 

" Very well, then, he’s had some time to consider it. 
Now, Chris, just listen carefully to what I say. We four 
are old chums. We've been prospecting together for the 
best part of the last half-dozen years. Watson and Bill 
knew me before that, when we were together in Texas. 

As for MacGonnell, he saved my life five years ago-" 

Here the Irishman threw’ a piece of w r ood at Dudley. "Cut 
it," he growled, as Chris’s uncle laughingly dodged 
the missile and resumed—"and at the same time w r as 
lamed. I'll tell you the story some other time, when the 
bloodthirsty Celt is aw^ay. Now you’ve joined us it’s only 
fair that you should have a voice in the matter. I’ll just 
give you a few facts. 


"You know that 
there’s a mine aw f ay up 
in the Sierra Madre. As 
a matter of fact, there's 
dozens of them, but the 
one I’m thinking of is 
the Taiopa. Rumour has 
it that the Aztecs, and 
afterwards the Spaniards, 
got enormous quantities 
of gold from it. Anyhow, 
the Yaquis can always 
buy rifles and whisky 
with nuggets of gold. 
There’s not the least 
doubt that somewhere 
within the Indian Reser¬ 
vation there lies a de¬ 
posit of almost virgin 
gold. Only twenty years 
or so ago a prospector 
and his party picked up 
the trail and almost 
reached the mine. There's 
no doubt that they would 
have succeeded, but they 
suddenly came to a huge 
hedge of cactus and 
briars winch they tried 
to cut through. They 
stayed there three days 
and were almost through 
w’hen a party of over a 
hundred Indians ap¬ 
peared and opened a 
heavy fire. Smith and 
his party had to bolt for 
their lives, leaving behind 
the whole of their outfit. 

" We know that that 
Is absolutely true. Then 
a year later an old Piman 
chief w’ho fell ill was 
nursed by the mistress 
of one of the estancias on 
the plains. He recovered 
and returned home. 
Within a w’eek he sent 
to his benefactress a huge 
nugget of gold ore which 
was very rich in metal. 
She went to the chief 
and persuaded him to 
show her the mine. He 
agreed, and sent her in 
the charge of two Indian 
women. They travelled 
by night only, and at last, when it w’as dusk one evening, 
they came to a deep, gloomy gorge or cafiyon. In the 
moonlight she could see plainly the entrance to a great 
tunnel leading into the mountain, and then she was 
hurried away by her guides. They took her home by a 
round-about w T ay, and though she and her son tried hard 
to locate the lost mine time and time again, they have 
failed. 

" Those are the facts. Bear in mind, Chris, th ' mine is 
there. Watson here has been told, by a person who should 
know, of a route w'hich leads within three miles of the 
cafiyon in which the Taiopa is said to be. We four are 
eager to try for it. If w r e do not find the Taiopa we may 
strike a vein of gold, for, as I said before, the district’s full 
of it. The only question is, will you come with us ? No, 
don’t speak yet. There are tw’o sides to the question. 
If you’d rather not go we’ll give you six months' hunting 
and prospecting, and there's no harm done. If we go 
together there’s the chance of fortune for each of us. On 
the other hand, there’s a chance of a horrible death, for the 


"Th.r* was a 
savage snarl, and 
a large jaguar 
hurled itself upon the lad.”— 
(See page 401.) 
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Yaquis are the descendants of the Apaches, one of the most 
bloodthirsty tribes to be found in the continent. There, 
that’s all. It’s for you to decide whether or not you’ll 
accompany us.” 

The four men sat silently smoking, and at last Chris spoke. 

” Thanks for putting it so plainly. There’s only one 
question I want to ask. I’m not afraid of taking risks, but 
Bill told me it was a hard trail. Am I likely to fall ill or 
break down, and so give you additional worry ? If I come 
I claim the right to take my full share, so far as I’m able, 
of the work.” 

As he stopped speaking, Watson swung round and, giving 
him a tremendous slap on the back, cried out: 

” I said ye’d pluck, Chris. Don’t worry about that, for 
yew won’t make much extra work, and when ye’re tired of 
carrying yer pack the wild Irishman here'll just have to 
take two.” 

His remarks were interrupted, for MacGonnell, rolling 
over, struck out with his fist and knocked him head over 
heels into the bushes. 

“ Ye spalpeen,” he cried in simulated anger, ” if ye’d 
jest stir them long limbs of your’n and wurrk it's a bether 
opinion of ye I’d be havin’.” 

For a moment Chris thought that the two had quarrelled, 
but as Watson picked himself up and burst out laughing 
he saw that there was no cause for alarm. 

“ Now then, you two, be quiet,” said Dudley. ” What 
do you say—shall we go on with it ? ” 

” Certainly,” cried the irrepressible American. 

” Very well then, we start at dawn, so we'll turn in. 
Mac, you take first watch.” And rolling themselves in their 
blankets the four were soon asleep. 

It seemed but a few minutes later that Chris was 
awakened by his uncle. 

” Now then, get up,” cried the latter, shaking him gently. 

Chris stumbled to his feet. 

” What’s the matter ? ” he inquired sleepily. 

” Nothing, my boy, only it’s your turn to take guard.” 

Chris was surprised. He had not counted on commencing 
that sort of thing at once. 

” You see, my boy, we always mount a guard directly we 
go into camp. Then we get used to it. You must wake 
us up in two hours,” said Dudley, and leaving Chris he 
rolled himself up in his blanket and was soon fast asleep. 

Left to himself, the lad paced up and down, pausing now 
and again to add fuel to the fire. The experience was 
quite new to him. The intense silence of the great forest 
became impressive, and Chris caught himself looking 
apprehensively into the silent shadows of the trees. The 
firelight playing upon the surrounding bushes created 
shadows of fantastic shapes. It seemed as if the whole 
forest was alive with hideous goblins swinging from branch 
to branch. Now and again a faint chattering of squirrels 
was heard from the topmost branches, and huge bats 
flitted silently around the fire, now vanishing into the 
shadows of the woods and now returning to the semi¬ 
darkness of the camp. Chris had a hard task to prevent 
himself falling asleep. Steadily he paced up and down 
from the fire to the horses 
and back again. He held 
his rifle across his shoulder, 
and now and again a rust¬ 
ling in the woods would 
cause him to halt and 
peer anxiously into the 
trees. 

As he neared the horses 
later he noticed a disturb¬ 
ance among them. What 
was that ? Surely some¬ 
thing moved in the bushes 
behind him ? Yes, he was 
sure of it, and his rifle 
went up to his shoulder 
and he advanced slowly 
to wards the restive 
animals. 


At first he thought he must be deceived, and then he 
could make out dimly the shadowy figure of a man. The 
white face was distinctly visible in the gloom of the sur¬ 
rounding foliage. Still he gave no sign, but walked along 
the route he had been taking, dropping his rifle into the 
hollow of his left arm as if reassured. He deliberately 
turned his back upon the horses for a moment and then 
swung round, his rifle levelled. 

“ Who’s there ? ” he cried sharply, and with a laugh 
Watson stepped from out the shadows. 

” Naowthat was real cute, sonny,” he drawled ; ” but say. 
yew didn’t hear me get away ? ” 

Chris was obliged to admit that he was surprised. 

” I thought yew’d spotted me once, lad. Naow, look 
here, yew jest keep your eyes peeled. It ain’t much good 
watching one way only.” And laughing at the success of 
his ruse the genial American slipped back to the fire. 

Chris was annoyed at having failed to notice Watson's 
exit from the camp, and determined that nothing else 
should escape his notice. 

It was getting near to the end of his watch when a move¬ 
ment in the trees arrested his attention. The sound came 
from the branches just over the spot where the horses were 
tethered, and the animals whinnied restlessly. 

Chris hurried to the spot and gazed anxiously into the 
trees. For a while he could see nothing, and then two 
luminous pale green eyes gazed steadily down upon him. 
Suddenly there was a stealthy movement, and the dim 
form of a huge animal was seen to draw itself farther along 
the branch. 

Chris had no doubts now. Something was there that 
boded no good to the horses. He raised his rifle and fired. 
There was a savage snarl, and a huge jaguar hurled itself 
upon the lad. Chris was knocked over into the bushes by 
the sudden impact, and one of the sweeping paws laid open 
his left arm from shoulder to elbow. With a quick bound 
the savage beast swung round and crouched for a second 
spring. Quick as he was, Chris was quicker. His revolver 
was out and he had fired two or three times into the 
crouching form. With a shriek of pain the jaguar clawed 
wildly at the air, but one of the bullets had found his heart, 
and with a tremendous bound the huge tiger-cat fell dead. 

The whole encounter had happened in an incredibly short 
space of time,and as the others came running up they saw 
Chris standing staring stupidly at the still quivering body. 

Then he did a thing that made him feel ashamed. As his 
uncle and Bill reached him he fell in a faint to the ground. 

Dudley, as became an experienced traveller, soon bandaged 
the wound, but it was daybreak before Chris had recovered 
sufficiently to sit up. When he saw the jaguar he was 
surprised, for it was the first animal of its kind he had seen. 
Bill was in ecstasies. 

” Chris, my son, that's the finest tiger-cat I've seen,” 
he cried. 

" Yes, but I was a baby to faint.” 

" Not a bit of it, though you can thank your lucky 
stars that you had wit enough to use your revolver 
first. I can tell you, boy, it’s no nice thing to meet a 

jaguar in broad daylight, 
let alone at night. Besides, 
you certainly saved one at 
least of the horses. You 
must take care of your arm 
and we must give you some 
more practice at shooting, 
for you only wounded the 
beggar with your first shot, 
and on the trail one shot 
must always be enough, 
unless you want to leave 
your bones in the bush.” 

Breakfast was soon 
ready, and within two 
hours camp was struck 
and they were on the first 
stage of the journey to 
the Taiopa Mine. 

30 
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Cricket : A British Bond of Union. 

A Chat about the Summer Game at Home and Overseas. 


By LORD HAWKE. 


T HERE is no man to whom the glorious game of cricket 
owes more than it does to Lord Hawke. Still a great 
cricketer to-day, for more than twenty-five years he 
has been not only a formidable wielder of the willow 
and consummate captain of teams, but has all that while reso¬ 
lutely striven to compass every possible improvement that can 
make for cricket’s good. Eton has turned out a wonderfully 
large number of notable cricketers and notable elevens, and from 
the day when he quitted the famous Playing Fields, the Hon. 
Martin Bladen Hawke, as he then was, proceeded in a wider arena 
to amply fulfil the promise that he had given at College. A hard 
worker and a splendid leader, his influence was soon felt, not only 
in the Yorkshire Elevens that have been 
so often victorious under his command, 
but positively throughout the whole 
cricket world. Then, carrying the cricket 


Australia as captain of Mr. G. F. Vernon’s team in 1887, but 
owing to the death of his father he returned home before the 
completion of the tour, and he has captained two English 
amateur teams in India, two in America and Canada, two in 
South Africa, one in South America; and one in the Vest 
Indies. 

Concerning Lord Hawke’s method of play, the above-quoted 
authority says :—“ Always hitting in commanding style, Lord 
Hawke has a special liking for driving on the on-side, although 
his batting all round the wicket usually affords an illustration 
of clean, hard hitting and excellent defence. Few batsmen 
hit more freely, his driving being particularly good, and he 
always plays the game, whether it be 
a winning or a losing one; and when 
he is in for one of his long scores, 
none can bat in better style. He is a 


crusade still farther afield, Lord Hawke 
took team after team to play in India, 
Africa, America, and the West Indies, 
till it could be also said of him that no 
man had done more to enlarge the 
cricket map. That being so, this article 
of broad outlook that his lordship has 
contributed to the Boy’s Own Paper, 
will be read by all cricketers, both young 
and old, with interest and with instruc¬ 
tion, for it incorporates advice that is 
invaluable, considering the source whence 
it comes. 

Lord Hawke’s name is always closely 
associated with that of the Yorkshire 
Club, and although he was actually bom 
near Gainsborough, in Lincolnshire 
(August 16, i860), he came from a family 
that has been intimately identified with 
Yorkshire for generations. The eldest 
son of the Rev. Edward Henry Julius, 



[Photo bv 
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Lord Hawke. Sons, Harrogate.] 


capital leader of men, one of the very 
best sportsmen in the country, and it is 
characteristic df the tone of Lord Hawke 
that he insisted upon one dressing-room 
at Bramall Lane for amateurs and pro¬ 
fessionals. For years he has been a most 
enthusiastic worker on behalf of the 
county, and he is idolised by Yorkshire 
cricket enthusiasts.” 

. And this from the late Dr. W. G. Grace, 
for ever the “Grand Old Man ” of cricket: 
—” He is a splendid captain, inspiring 
men by the example he gives of pluck 
and resource. He bats with great confi¬ 
dence—hitting hard, and driving, espe¬ 
cially on the on-side, in fine style. 
He has been a good friend to 
cricket.” 

So much by way of informative 
biography and freely-expressed apprecia¬ 
tion. Now the famous wearer of the 


sixth Baron Hawke, he entered Eton in 1874, and when in White Rose badge will speak to us for himself. 

his fourth year there he obtained a place in the Eleven. It will Ed. “ B.O.P.” 

thus be seen that his start as a cricketer was not unduly rapid : 


in the sure and steady Ybrkshire way, he began slowly and has 
gone far. Leaving Eton, Lord Hawke undertook a further 
course of private tuition, and we believe it was during this 
period that he first played for Yorkshire, in the Scarborough 
Week, against M.C.C. and I Zingari. He went into residence 
at Magdalen College, Cambridge, in 1881, and from Prince 
Ranjitsinhji’s “Jubilee Book of Cricket” we learn that his 
first appearance with the 'Varsity was against Lancashire, when 
Cambridge were all dismissed for thirty-one runs (seven of the 
best wickets being down for nine runs I), but against Surrey, at the 
Oval, in the same week, he proved himself to be the best bat 
on his side by scoring fifty-eight and fifteen. A few weeks after 
that he made his first appearance in a county match for Yorkshire, 
playing against Surrey at Sheffield, and in the second innings 
scored thirty-five out of forty-four required to win. 

On the invitation of the Yorkshire Committee, in 1883, he 
undertook the captaincy of the Eleven, 4, and succeeded in in¬ 
troducing an esprit de corps and standard of discipline, from the 
absence of which the county club had been suffering. In his first 
year as captain, Yorkshire went to the top of the tree, to which 
place it had not attained for many years, but which it has since 
occupied on many occasions.” His lordship went out to 


Work and play make up the sum of our waking lives. 
To work well for any length of time it is practically neces¬ 
sary that you shall play well, for the mind and body need 
relaxation, and we ali know proverbially what manner 
of person Jack becomes if his life programme consists 
of all work and no play. He develops, or, rather, retro¬ 
grades, into being a dull boy, a dull boy matures to a dull 
man, and in these times especially no country has room 
for sons who will not use their brains. 

Happily, very happily, the British boy at home and the 
British boy overseas, to put it that way, need little urging 
that by judicious play they shall keep themselves fit for 
work. In the best sense of the term, we are a sporting 
race, and whether in these islands or in Greater Britain 
the boys and the men of our breed are as keen in mimic 
battle as, young men and adults, they have shown them¬ 
selves to be in the game of war. Using the word in its 

broadest definition, Britons the world over are brothers_ 

even yellow Britons and black Britons—and probably 
few influences have been more potent in causing them 
to become so than their community of athletic interest. 
Britishers love games; with allegiance to Britain all 
races take to playing British games, and, to come at once 
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to the climax of my contention, you know the old and 
undeniable argument that “ in every clime the British 
Flag floats over a cricket pitch 1 ” 

Of course, you will understand it does not mean that 
looking upwards from every one of those playing grounds 
you will see the Union Jack above you waving its splendid 
augury on the breeze. But it does truly imply that 
in whatsoever land the British Flag is flown, there will 
also certainly be found a cricket pitch. The Union Flag, 
or Jack, is the emblem of Great Britain, and cricket, 
played by us and ours throughout the universe, is one of 
the bonds of that union. 

Those being the facts, there is something else that follows 
naturally enough, and that is that it is the simple duty 
of cricketers to keep their flag flying. The English Elevens 
of to-morrow will be made up of the school cricketers of 
to-day. The future of the game is in the hands of those 
who are still learning to play it, so to the schoolboy 
cricketer I am addressing this little talk, hopeful that he 
may be strengthened to preserve and in turn pass on un¬ 
sullied the splendid cricket traditions that have come 
down to him. 

As an outstanding motto for my young friend in flannels, 
I would provide that of :—Play for your side ; your aver¬ 
age is nothing. Don’t think of your average, think of 
your side. Much of the nobility of the game of cricket 
comes from the spirit of self-sacrifice that permeates it : 
the player plays for his side and all question of his own 
individual triumph is put out of his mind. That is one 
of the qualities of cricket that has carried it right round 
the world. Remember that both in the case of the school¬ 


boy and of the first-class player, the season's figures do not 
show his value to his side. In a vast number of instances 
boys think far too much of averages; they indulge in 
undue admiration for them. I have been playing cricket 
pretty well as long as I can remember, and I can safely 
affirm that the more one plays cricket the less inclined 
one becomes to accept averages as a criterion. Play for 
your side, not for your average ; play for your school, 
not for yourself. 

As often as he can the boy cricketer should play in 
regular matches. For a lot of boys, and the same boys, to 
keep on playing cricket together is really no test of their 
quality. You should as much as possible get out amongst 
the other fellows, pit your skill against the unknown quan¬ 
tities of skill possessed by players from other schools or 
other cricket clubs, and so emerge from the ruck of per¬ 
petually playing with your chums Tom, Dick and Harry, 
with whom you have been in the field for so long that you 
know exactly how they will send down or will place a 
ball. Match play is the real touchstone of ability and 
should be indulged in constantly. 

Certainly a cricketer should begin as quite a youngster. 
As in everything else, practice makes more or less perfect, 
and the more you practise the better you ought to play. 
If not, why practise ? In addition to that some lucky 
fellows are born cricketers, and the sooner they discover 
their possession of that faculty the better for them. Some¬ 
times a boy who is a mere infant will reveal proof of the 
cricketing capability that is latent within him. As I 
write I have before me a photograph of a godchild of 
mine, aged three years, a picture that was taken when 


[From a photograph by Frank HurUy 

IN THE ICE-FIELDS OF THE ANTARCTIC. 

In the above picture Sir Ernest Shackleton’s ship, the “ Endurance,” is seen among the drifting ice-fields of the Weddell Sea. It was in 
this chaos of ice ridges and hummocks that the vessel was locked for tea months before disaster overtook her. 
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CRICKET: A BRITISH BOND OF UNION 


he was standing bat in hand and I was bowling to him. 
Mere baby as the little fellow then was, his position at 
the wicket was perfect, and neither I nor anyone else had 
in any way coached him. Needless to say, not every 
boy can hope to shape well at the wicket either with bat 
or ball. But if you take to cricket quite early in life, 
and few boys need much prompting, you will the sooner 
find out whether or not you are one of Fortune’s favourites, 
a cricketer who is endowed with natural form. 

During my West Indian cricket tours I well remember 
remarking that all the little boys out there played cricket, 
the poorer ones on any kind of pitch and with almost 
any kind of bat and bail, anything they could hit with 
and that would roll. On all the islands—Trinidad, Bar¬ 
bados, Jamaica, and St. Vincent—enthusiasm runs high 
for the Britisher's game, and you know what keen and 
capable players there have been in the West Indian teams 
that abroad and at home have opposed our own. 

Just as an amusing instance of West Indian whole¬ 
heartedness for cricket, here is an extract from the “ Port 
of Spain Gazette," describing the conduct of a middle- 
aged Barbadian at a cricket match against a home team :— 
“ When his fellow islanders took the third wicket for no 
runs, he rushed on the field, placed his ancient hat on 
the sward, flung himself flat on the ground, and, beating 
his hands in an ecstasy of excitement, almost sobbed out, 
* Let me die ; somebody kill me !' At the fall of the tenth 
wicket he rushed to the front of the pavilion and in a 
tone almost pathetic in its ludicrousness, cried out, * Seven 
wickets for 99 ; eight wickets for 99 ; ten wickets for 99. 
Oh ! let me die.’ ” 

That may or may not be an exaggeration, but, anyway, 
the natives as well as the whites out there have a wonder¬ 
ful affection for cricket, and all the English teams that 
have gone out, under Mr. R. S. Lucas, Mr. Arthur Priestley, 
and myself, have received spontaneously rousing welcomes. 
That, however, is a tale that I could similarly tell of other 
Britains beyond the Seas, and all to prove the efficiency 
of cricket as a connecting link between our peoples. 

Now a word or two as to batting and bowling. 

Everyone can bat, as I may say, and even boys who are 
not serious cricketers feel the joy of sometimes going to 
the nets and knocking the balls about. Bowling is more 
of a natural gift than is batting, and your bowler is a rare 
bird who, when caught, should be cultivated with care. 
For the most part boy cricketers, and men amateurs, 
too, for the matter of that, do not cultivate their bowling. 
They learn batting and leave bowling to look after itself. 


That is a mistake, for even the born bowler requires to 
educate himself at bowling. To the boy batsman I again 
would say, do not attempt to pile up your average at the 
cost of your game. In other words, let your ambition be 
to become a fine batsman and not merely a getter of runs. 

Another point greatly in favour of cricket as a game 
for our overseas brethren, is that you can construct a 
cricket pitch practically anywhere that has not been 
built upon. I mean, you can form a place where it is 
possible to play cricket. When I was at dear old Eton, 
wearing the colours of light blue cap and sash and 
white blazer, I sometimes argued with Wetbobs on the ad¬ 
vantages of cricket as a sport over rowing, and the trump 
card I would play was to say. ** You can make a cricket 
ground but you cannot make a river." There was, of 
course, no answer to that. 

Then again, the active cricket life of a cricketer is, as 
athletic pastimes go, a long one. In some sports it is 
only while you remain in the early twenties that you 
have a chance of being near the top. A cricketer is, I 
suppose, in his prime at twenty-five ; he may continue to 
be practically so till he is, perhaps, thirty. Probably most 
players do not get into an English eleven until they are 
twenty-five. And to what age a cricketer can go on 
playing cricket with pleasure and advantage to himself 
I really should not like to say. No game can show a 
bigger proportion of hale and hearty veterans. 

One little piece of advice I would give to those who 
are coaching school cricket teams. It refers to the boy 
captain. It is a good plan to allow that young gentle¬ 
man to do as he likes in a match, and only ajterwards 
to put the question to him, Why did you do this or 
that ? That is leaving him to trust to his own resources, 
which is the golden rule for bringing out the gift of cap¬ 
taincy that is within him. 

Maybe, in following these few observations, the reader 
may think I have travelled somewhat remotely from the 
aspect of cricket that I started out to consider. But if 
cricket is to continue to bind Britons together, there must 
be relays of cricketers ever ready to go forth and play it. 
That we shall never lack them I am sure. It is to and 
for the gallant 
and eager army 
of England’s 
young cricket¬ 
ing recruits 
that I have ■"*- 
here written. 



Hydraulic Cranes. 


T o-day more than ever is England the carrier of sea-borne traffic 
for the whole world. In this Great War the Grand Allies owe 
good part of their success to the splendid service of our Mercantile 
Marine. Our merchant ships require to be loaded and discharged, 
and in any appreciation of this country’s vast ocean carrying 
trade due credit must always be given to the powerful hydraulic 
cranes at our various docks. The largest single sheet of deep¬ 
water dock area in the world is that of the Alexandra Company’s 
Docks, Newport, Mon., and in 
saying a few words as to big 
hydraulic cranes we may, by way 
of example, treat in particular oi 
the hydraulic-power system there 
installed. Water under pressure 
conveyed in pipes is a convenient 
and economical means of trans¬ 
mitting energy and distributing it 
to many scattered working points. 

Hence large and important hy¬ 
draulic systems are adopted in 
which at a central station water 
is pumped at high pressure in 
distributing mains which convey it 
to various points where it actuates 
motors operating cranes, &c. 

At the Newport Docks there are 
some seventy cranes, fixed and 
travelling, each capable of lifting 


a load of from one-and-a-half to thirty tons. The power for 
the whole of the coal hoists and hydraulic cranes is derived 
from a single hydraulic power station, where four sets of hori¬ 
zontal triple-expansion pumping engines deliver 4,000 gallons 
of water per minute at a pressure of 750 lb. per square inch. 

To some boys who may happen not to be keenly interested in 
engineering and so forth, that last paragraph may sound to be 
somewhat technical and stodgy. But all will grasp its signifi¬ 
cance. From a single station power 
is distributed in that case over a 
total deep-water area of 125 acres, 
serving all the appliances for dealing 
with the huge ships that line the 
.ides of the docks. Actuated bv 
that pow’er, all the great cranes, 
fixed and travelling, pick up every 
kind of ponderous property, say 
rolling stock and engines, guns, 
boilers, and machinery of all 
varieties, and either in stowing or 
in discharging place those weighty 
items just where they are wanted. 
It is wonderful w r ork, and when 
we rightly estimate its utility we 
are bound to render full acknow¬ 
ledgment to the hydraulic crane’s 
share in building up the nation’s 
supremacy. 



S.S. “City of Khios” shipping railway coaches for the 
Egyptian State Railway at 30 -ton crane. 
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A flumorous 
School Story.. 

%i John LlRoberts 


Author of " The Bookworm. 


Accordingly both of us, that is Rowe and I, 
went back to the classroom, and, composing 
our features and sobering ourselves by an effort, walked 
solemnly across to where Barber was at his desk, engrossed 
in his work. He kept us waiting for some time before 
he looked up, and then he did not seem willing to leave 
what he was writing. He was always at this work : he 
had told us it was a book he was writing on history— 
as if there weren’t enough history books in the world. 

“ Well,” he said, “ how is the poor fellow ?—by the way, 
who was it ? ” 

“Blundell, sir,” said Rowe, “ and he’s come to, but we 
had an awful lot of bother with him. He’s in the cloak¬ 
room now, sir, and he’s looking so bad. He’s as white as 
a sheet, and the first words he said when he came round 
were : ‘ Where's my beloved Latin grammar ? ’ And he 
seemed so unhappy because he had to leave P.S.—er—I 
mean Private Study, sir.” 

It was as much as I could do to keep from laughing 
outright as Rowe told the “ tale ” to Barber. 

“ Very good,” Barber said ; “ go to your places.” And 
before Rowe could inquire what poor Blundell was to do, 
Barber had plunged once more into his beastly history, and 
it was more than even Rowe dared do to rouse him from 
it once more. 

So we returned to our places wondering what Blundell 
would do. That everyone had appreciated the joke was 
shown by the many admiring glances which the other 
chaps threw to us; but the cream of the joke was yet to 
come, in the form of an entirely unrehearsed effect. 

Soon the classroom door was opened slowly, and Blundell, 
his ruddy face entirely covered with white chalk, came into 
the room. He looked ghastly, and wearing a weary smile, 
his eyelids fluttering helplessly, he stumbled weakly to his 
place, clinging for support to each desk as he passed. 

A roar of laughter greeted his appearance, and Barber, 
forced to leave his beloved history, jumped up, and look¬ 
ing round threateningly, he saw Blundell preparing to sit 
down. He choked back his anger, and said in a quiet 
voice : 

“ You don’t look very well, Blundell.” 

“ No, sir,” replied Blundell. 

“ Just come here and tell me how you feel,” returned 
Barber. 

“ Oh, I’m all right now, sir,” replied Blundell mildly, 
yet eagerly, as though pleased that Barber should be so 
kind as to ask how he was. 

“It is usual in the case of a faint to apply water to 
the patient's face. Did they do that to you, to bring you 
round ? ” asked Barber. 

“ No, sir—er—that is, I don’t know, sir,” said Blundell 
quickly. 

“ Well, you had better do that yourself,” replied Barber. 

Blundell went out and soon came back, his red face 


H ALF-PAST seven ! 

P.S.—or, as the Time-table called it. Private 
Study—was half over. We always had three 
hours of it at Greystone. Beginning at 6 o’clock, 
we went on until 9 o’clock with preparation, then came 
supper, and then the Common Room until 10 o’clock. 
This, however, has nothing to do with my story. What 
does matter is the fact that it was 7.30, and I know that, 
as I laid my pen down and glanced at the master who was 
taking P.S., my heart was beating more rapidly than is 
its custom. 

The master, Mr. Wiggs (“ Barber,” we called him), was 
busy with his own work and was taking it for granted that 
we were doing the same. Then I looked at the boy next 
to me. His name was Blundell, and he was the leader of all 
our japes. He looked at me and gave a little nod. Then he 
nodded to the chap on the other side of him. My heart 
began beating quicker and quicker, and I felt my legs shake 
a bit, for this was the prearranged time for the biggest 
lark of the season. 

Suddenly the silence of the room was broken by a muffled 
groan from Blundell, his eyelids fluttered over his mis¬ 
chievous eyes, and he collapsed, sliding down his seat 
until he was stranded, sitting helplessly on the floor under 
his desk. I jumped up on the instant and rushed to him, 
while Rowe, the chap on the other side of him, also ran to 
render aid. We lifted “ poor ” Blundell clear of the desk 
and hurried excitedly to the door, dragging him be¬ 
tween us, his feet catching in the legs of the desks as we 
passed. At last we got to the door, and just pausing to 
receive a nod of commendation and acquiescence from 
Barber, we opened the door and, pulling Blundell out, we 
banged the door to behind us. 

Choking up our mirth, when Blundell suddenly stood 
up straight and danced a hornpipe, we all three rushed 
to the cloak-room, and there sitting on the boot-racks, we 
all burst out laughing. Unable to control ourselves or 
our laughter, we ended by rolling off the racks, and remained 
throbbing on the floor, a heap of gurgling, choking, pal¬ 
pitating schoolboys. 

Our jape had been a huge success. After a time we 
began to wonder whether Barber would come out to 
see how Blundell was getting on. He didn't seem to be 
coming, so, after waiting for a short time longer, Blundell 
suggested that one or both of us should go and report how 
the “ patient ” was. 
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they all seemed right enough in theory, but when put into 
practice they were always found wanting. That little 
affair with the ” Bookworm ” and the “ Mare’s Nest ” 
still rankled in our memories. 

“ What ! another ? ” murmured Rowe wearily. 

" There you go again 1 ” broke in Blundell sharply. “ If 
you don’t want to come in with me in this jape you’ve no 
need ; ” then he added darkly, “ If you do your impot you 
will be no better than me, and I shall not do it.” 

I felt puzzled, and was even more curious than ever 
about this plan of Blundell’s. Rowe was worse ; so we 
both humbly begged his pardon, and asked him to tell us 
his plan like the good chap he was. 

” All right,” said Blundell, quite mollified by our humility. 
” My plan is as easy as ABC, so even you two duffers 
will be able to understand it and see the immense possi¬ 
bilities in it, and I hope you will divine that such a plan 
could only be concocted by a genius of the first water.” 

” Get to the hosses,” interrupted Rowe impatiently. 

Blundell gave him a look as good as a thousand lines, and 
went on : “I wonder it has never been thought of before, 
but of course everyone has not my ability,” he said, entirely 
ignoring Rowe’s threatening movement. 

” Well, it’s like this,” he continued. ” Impots are 
written with ink.” 

” Nevah 1 ” interrupted Rowe sarcastically. ” Go Aon.” 

You try writing one in pencil for Barber, and you’ll 
see.” said Blundell, pretending not to see the sarcasm. 

” Now think,” he said, getting to the point at last. 
” What would be the good of writing impots if the ink we 
wrote with faded off 
the paper ? Of course 
no good at all, as you 
say. Well, that’s the 
foundation of my plan. 

You see, suppose one 
day some one filled all 
our ink-pots with fading 
ink. Barber’s included, 
and suppose it all hap¬ 
pened on the day we are 
to stay in to write our 
impots. If we knew that 
ink would fade, would 
we write out that im¬ 
pot ?—Rather not 1 

” Now you’ve got it. 

You see, we will fill 
the ink-pots with fading 
ink, let everyone do his 
work with that ink, 
then on the next day 
what a general con¬ 
sternation w ill reign in 
the class. Everyone’s 
work will have faded 
away. Barber’s own 
work will have dis¬ 
appeared, and oh, surely 
you can imagine our 
consternation when, on 
giving up our carefully 
written imposition, we 
find that the ink has 
faded away 1 Of course, 
it's never been there to 
fade away, but that makes no difference. Oh, you chaps, 
it’s the joke of the season 1 ” And Blundell began to laugh. 

” Oh, dry up cackling,you silly worm,” said Rowe irritably. 
” If that’s your rotten plan, I don’t think much of it.” 

” Too big a business altogether,” I said pensively. 

” Oh, you two faint-hearted chickens 1 ” said Blundell. 
” Write your impots out, but I can promise you there will 
be nothing but fading ink to write them with ; but, of 
course, please yourselves.” 

That finished it. What could we do but fall in with 
the plan ? And we decided to put it into execution on 
the next day. 


iii. 

The next day dawned as only a summer's day can: it 
was delightfully warm, the sun shone brightly, and made 
us three young conspirators feel elated in the knowledge 
that the beautiful half-holiday would not be wasted in 
writing out idiotic Latin sentences. Fancy anyone putting 
” The two sickly sailors decorated the white cow ” into 
Latin on a summer's afternoon 1 No ; it was ridiculous, 
unthinkable, and I was so happy that, careless of the in¬ 
evitable results, I slapped Blundell on the back and told 
him that after all he did sometimes have really decent 
ideas. Blundell pretended he did not appreciate the 
praise, and ungratefully said he didn’t need to be told 
that. 

Immediately after breakfast three youthful figures, 
dressed in the orthodox Eton suit, might have been seen 
stealthily entering the classroom. These persons flittered 
about the room, emptied every ink-pot, and then gathered 
round one of their number who was remarkable for his 
ruddy face and bright mischievous eyes. This one pulled 
out a bottle and ostentatiously pulled off the wrapper. 
Horror 1 Did the bottle contain poison ? Were these three 
youths going to end their wretched Latin-filled lives in the 
seclusion of an empty classroom ? 

No, dear reader ; that bottle did not bear a red label with 
the ” Open Sesame ” word of " Poison ” inscribed thereon. 
No ; that bottle merely contained ink with the unusual 
and irritating habit of fading. The label said that this 
ink after being used would fade from the paper in twelve 

hours, leaving no trace 
behind it. 

Lest anyone should 
still be in doubt, let me 
hasten to explain that 
these three boys were 
Blundell, Rowe, and 
myself. Quickly and 
silently we filled every 
ink-pot with the magic 
ink, and then hurried 
away lest anyone should 
intrude and discover 
the ” deed of dreadful 
note.” 

We had decided to 
tell no one in the form 
about this ” transla¬ 
tion ” of the ink, for 
we relied on their con¬ 
sternation, on finding 
that their work had 
faded away, for the 
success of our plan. 

The first lesson that 
morning was with 
Froggy, the French 
master. He gave us a 
long piece of French to 
translate and write out. 
Of course we (Blundell 
& Co.) did no work with 
him, and when the 
lesson was over, you 
can imagine our glee 
when Froggy collected 
our books, and said he would mark later what we had 
done. 

Barber came in next, and he should have been taking 
us for history, but instead of giving us a lesson he put 
a history question on the blackboard, and told us to work 
quietly at that, while he did something of importance in 
connection with his book. 

I didn't like th' thought of Barber using the fading ink 
for his book, but still I couldn’t tell him, or else the whole 
game would be up. And so we let it stay at that, with 
Barber writing at full speed with the doctored ink. every¬ 
one but us three working away at the history question. 



‘‘ Blundell didn’t seem to mind much ; in fact, ... he burst out laughing.” 

(See page 406.) 
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Blundell and Rowe looked at me and rubbed their hands, 
and whispered that besides getting us out of the impot it 
was going to bring about a little reveDge. 

Well, I think that was the happiest history lesson I ever 
had with Barber, for I never attempted to answer the 
question, and when at last the morning came to an end we 
left the classroom in a light-hearted manner, boasting of 
the amount of work which we had not done. 

That afternoon was a wonderful day, I think one of the 
happiest I ever had. Perhaps it was because we should 
have been slaving in the stuffy classroom at those beastly 
Latin exercises that made our freedom all the more 
wonderful and exciting. The three of us went for a spin 
on our cycles out in 
the country and re¬ 
turned at 5 o’clock in 
time for the tea roll. 

We did no P.S. that 
night and went to bed 
as happy as larks. No 
doubts presented 
themselves, and we 
slept the sleep of the 
innocent. Our con¬ 
sciences were not at all 
troubled by the fact 
that our little joke 
had rendered valueless 
the work of forty odd 
boys, and Barber’s 
work in connection 
with his book on 
history. 

The next morning 
when Barber came 

into our classroom to take over our history, he 
looked pale and haggard, he paced feverishly about 
the room, and suddenly stopping, he asked : 

“ Have any of you boys seen any of my papers 
lying about ? Yesterday I had a most important 
piece of work to do in connection with my book, 
and since I left this classroom I have not seen 
the paper on which I wrote the account. I was 
using a particularly valuable reference book for the 
work, and 1 have returned the book. I shall very 
probably be unable to procure it again, so it is of 
the utmost importance that those papers are found.” 

I looked at Blundell, and Rowe looked at me, 
while Blundell looked down at the floor. This was 
indeed awful. Who would have thought that 
Barber would be so “ cut up ” about a few beastly 
history notes 1 Barber paused, and then went on to 
say in a voice filled with awful punishments to come, and 
which opened before my mind an inferno which perhaps 
Dante's could not equal: 

” I hope no practical joke has been played with those 
papers, for there were several blank sheets in my manu¬ 
scripts, and if anyone has removed the originals and 
inserted those empty pages, he had better own up at 
once, and thus avoid greater punishment.” 

This was getting worse, and I felt myself blush, and 
began to fancy that Barber kept eyeing me suspiciously; 
also the room suddenly became very hot, and my collar 
seemed to grow smaller and tighter round my neck. My 
legs shook under the desk, and I felt a heavy weight of 
calamities to come oppressing me. Blundell and Rowe 
told me afterwards that they had felt just the same. 
Rowe went so far as to say that he even felt like confessing, 
so he must have felt pretty ” funky.” Did we confess ?— 
No 1 not us. We just sat tight and said nothing, though 
1 was wondering at the time why Barber didn't hear my 
heart thumping and inquire into the cause of it. 

No one had seen his papers, and Barber seated himself 
at his desk wearily. 

” You may finish answering that history question,” he 
said, and then, putting his head between his hands and 


resting his elbows on the desk, he sat stolidly indifferent 
to the murmur, and the banging of desks, looking the 
picture of misery. 

I gripped my seat firmly. Blundell sat keenly observant, 
like an inventor watching his machine running and delight¬ 
ing in the way it worked. Rowe lifted his desk-lid and 
pulled out his history note-book. 

Now was the time : a cold sweat broke out on my fore¬ 
head and my breath came and went quickly. 

First began a banging of desks, then a frantic rustling 
and turning over of pages, then a murmuring, which 
swelled into loud exclamations of wonder. 

A boy near me turned round and said : 

” Gibbs, my essay’s 
gone! ” 

” Has it ? ” I said 
dully. 

” Yes; and so has 
Jackson’s, and so has 
everybody’s.” 

I pulled my book 
out for appearance’s 
sake, and then I cried 
out with surprise (it 
couldn’t have been 
better if it had been 
real) : 

“ Why, so has 
mine 1 ” 

Blundell had found 
out that his essay also 
had gone. Rowe was 
exclaiming indignant¬ 
ly that some one had 
done something with 
his essay. 

The noise grew 
worse, until Barber, 
wearily getting off his 
desk, asked what was 
the matter. 

” Our essays have 
gone, sir! ” we all 
cried. 

“Gone ? ” he echoed 
dully. “ What do you 
mean ? You, Jones, 
tell me what is the 
matter.” 

“ Well, sir,” said 
Jones, “ I wrot my 
history answer in this book yesterday, and it isn’t here now.” 

“ Mine’s the same l ” “ Same with me 1 ” “ Mine's 

gone 1 ” were the cries coming from all parts of the room. 

Barber passed his hand distractedly through his hair; 
and whereas before I had been sorry for myself, I now 
began to be sorry for him. 

“ Am I mad ? ” he murmured. “ Will you tell me 
again, Jones ? ” 

Jones repeated his story. 

When he had finished, Barber said, ” Well, boys, there 
is something very strange here. I don’t-” 

Here he was interrupted by a violent exclamation from 
Blundell. 

“ Whatever is the matter now, Blundell ? ” he asked, 
as one prepared for the worst. 

“ My impot 1 —My imposition 1 —That’s gone, sir 1 ” 
burst out Blundell in an indignant and surprised tone that 
made me admire him and made me proud to be his friend. 

“ What 1 ” The whole of Barber’s spirit was bowled over 
at this stroke. 

“ Yes, and so has mine 1 ” exclaimed Rowe, waving his 
empty sheets. 

It was my turn, and so, throwing open my desk, I pulled 
out some blank foolscap, and cried out : 

“ Oh, sir, so has mine 1 ” 



41 Barber paused, and then went on : 4 I hope 
no practical joke has been played with those 
papers.’ ” 


[To be concluded.) 




The Nerves of 
our Outer 
Empire. 

British Cablemen at Work 
and at Play, at Home and Abroad. 

By RAYMOND RAIFB. 


The wireless pole at Cocos Island, brought down by a 
landing party from the 11 Emden.” 

N OT until long after hostilities are concluded, and 
historians can with both safety and accuracy 
chronicle what has happened, will it become 
known what a vastly important part submarine 
cables have played in the tremendous drama of the Great 
War on land and sea. It is the submarine cable that has 
linked up the most outlying units of our glorious Empire 
and has thus welded all our peoples into one. But the 
metal thread beneath the waves would be that and nothing 
more were it not for the devoted cableman, who is the 
real controller of the nerves of the world. The cableman 
at home and abroad ! After what he has done for us we 
ought to know something about him. To every British boy 
who has love of travel and adventure as a birthright, the 
cableman's job is a sheer joy. Let us take a peep at the 
cableman in his work and his well-won play, and see how 
he progresses, always with one finger on the pulse of human 
activity and enterprise. 

At Porthcumo, on the Cornish Riviera, the gigantic 
Eastern Telegraph Company has what used to be the 
biggest and busiest cabling station in the world. Since the 
war the chief station has moved to London. That company 
owns exclusively perhaps 50,000 miles of cable, with stations 
dotted here and there in every part of the civilised and un¬ 
civilised globe. The story of the E.T.C. is a fascinating one. 
Here, however, we are more concerned with the men, often 
very young men, who serve that remarkable institution. 
How do its cablemen become such ? We will just glance at 
the regulations for unskilled probationers that are issued by 
(to give them their full title) the Eastern and Associated 
Telegraph Companies who 
between them own over 
110.000 miles of cable. 

Candidates must be be¬ 
tween fifteen and seventeen 
years of age, and are in no 
case appointed under sixteen. 

They must pass a medical 
examination, and an elemen¬ 
tary examination in writing, 
spelling, geography, and 
arithmetic. A clear, bold 
handwriting, at a good speed, 
and correct spelling are essen¬ 
tial. A premium of £36 is 
payable in six quarterly 
advance instalments of £6. 

The headquarters of the 
Company are at Electra 
House, Finsbury Pavement, 

E.C., and the expenses of 


board and lodging in London are borne by the parents 
or guardians of the probationer, but on his transfer to 
Porthcurno or abroad (which ought to be at the end of 
twelve months.) the cost of his board is met by his 
salary, plus an allowance from the Company, provided 
the probationer attains the standards of efficiency fixed for 
each period of his training. 

At the end of eighteen months the probationer ought 
to be qualified to take his place on the staff as a junior 
operator, and his board is then paid by himself out of his 
salary. His lodging is always provided by the Company ; 
either he has free quarters or an allowance. 

Probationers for the 1st six months receive nil. 

,, ,, ,, 2nd ,, ,, ,, £2 per month. 

.3rd .. „ £ 3 

Junior Clerks ,, 4th ,, ,, ,, £4 

.5th,, ' ,, „ £ 5 

and further promotion in accordance with the scale of pay 
111 force. Clerks sent abroad are provided with an outfit 
costing up to £30 on their signing the foreign service 
agreement. Junior clerks sent on foreign service commence 
at a salary of £72 (probationers £60), together with a 
foreign service allowance, and are provided with quarters 
or an allowance in lieu thereof. Promotion to the higher 
appointments depends upon merit and ability, as well as 
seniority, and the salaries for clerks and officers are as 
follows :— 

Clerks, £72 to £240; Supervisors, £2^0 to ^350. 

Assist. Superintendents, £375 to £475. Superintendents, 
£550 to £6 5 o . 

Each of the above is plus foreign service allowance and 
quarters. The foreign service allowances range from £24 
to £250, according to rank and locality. All candidates 

have to sign a five years’ 
agreement as soon as they 
have been certified as 
operators. 

The operators at Porth¬ 
cumo number usually about 
150, of whom a large pro¬ 
portion belong to the junior 
brigade. The duties of the 
latter are split up into 
watches, one watch coming 
on duty at 8 a.m. and remain¬ 
ing till noon, when its mem¬ 
bers have four hours off. 
From 4 to 8 p.m. they are at 
their posts again, after which 
they are at liberty to do 
what they please. The other 
watch is on duty from noon 
to 4 p.m., and again from 8 
p.m. to midnight. Juniors do 



The cutter of the sunken German collier, the “ Buresk,” 
used for the repair of the Perth cable. 
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most of the signalling work under the supervision of those 
who are of riper years, and thus any youngster who really 
means to get on becomes speedily proficient in the trans¬ 
mitting and receiving of messages. Porthcurno lies in one 
of the grandest and healthiest districts of the British Isles. 
For the staff there life is made particularly pleasant, and is 
to the juniors a still happier continuation of their school¬ 
days, occupied by valuable work for which' they have a 
strong bent. < 

So much for the home conditions of the budding cable- 
man. Now let us direct our glance overseas and, assisted 
by photographs, share with the foreign-service cable opera¬ 
tor some of the sensations that go to make up his existence 
as a willing exile. Young or middle-aged, what tales these 
men can tell I Look upon the little boat pictured on the 
previous page, and listen to one of them. 

When, in the early days of the war, the 3,540-ton 
German raiding cruiser " Emden ** paid a visit to Cocos 
Island in order to cut some very important cables, she 
steamed there to her doom. The 5,600 tons cruiser 
H.M.A.S. “ Sydney ** tracked down the raider, smashed 


her to scrap iron, and forced her to run aground in North 
Keeling, an island fifteen miles to the north, where she 
remained a total wreck. At Cocos there were three cables, 
one each to Perth (Australia), Rodrigues Island, and Welte- 
vreden (Java). With axes and files the Germans cut two 
of these cables, and then proceeded very thoroughly to 
smash up the cable station offices and all the various 
instruments therein contained. With dynamite cartridges 
they also, at the third attempt, brought down the big mast 
of the wireless installation, the result of which achievement 
is shown in another of our illustrations. 

Fleeing from Cocos at the approach of the " Sydney.” 
the " Emden ** was obliged to leave behind a launch and 
two cutters filled with men who were armed with four 
maxims. Some exciting hours then set in for the cable 
staff, but at the very earliest opportunity they started 
repairing the damage done. Apparatus of all kinds was 
hurriedly dug up from caches in different parts of the 
island. The two ends of the Perth cable were dragged 
together and triced up to the bow and stern of a cutter 
belonging to the ” Buresk,” a German collier that had 
accompanied the " Emden.” The ” Sydney ” had found 


the " Buresk ** off North Keeling Island, but had been 
obliged to sink her, as the sea-cocks had been opened and 
there was four feet of water in the hold. Her cutter, 
however, came in handy, for the cable having been picked 
up, it was joined through from bow to stem with wire, and 
in that ingenious way communication was re-established 
with Perth. 

The men left behind by the “ Emden ” took possession 
of the ” Ayesha,” a schooner owned by Mr. Sidney Clunies- 
Ross, to whom the Cocos Islands belong, and in that craft 
they escaped. But before going they relieved the cable- 
men of half of their four months* store of provisions. 
Altogether the cable staff had, in one sense, the time of 
their lives, and they were eye-witnesses of most part of 
the duel between the “ Sydney ” and the *' Emden,** that 
rare spectacle for landsmen, a naval engagement on the 
high seas. On such desolate little islands the cable operators 
experience the lot of the loneliest. For conversation they 
must talk across the wires to colleagues, possibly equally 
lonely, a thousand miles away. What an adventure then 
was this, to have the great conflict brought right to their 
palm-girt oasis in the watery waste I 
And to be twice made prisoners, as 
these cablemen were, once by the 
"Emden’s” landing party and 
again by the “ Ayesha ’* fugitives 
before they sailed ! 

In the German West African 
campaign four of the cable staff at 
Swakopmund were captured by 
the Germans and confined for two 
months each in a small cell in 
Windhuk gaol. Removed fifty 
miles to an internment camp at 
Okanjande, they were then made 
to trek on foot to Okankeyo, 130 
miles farther north. After the 
Germans fought the Portuguese 
they retired, and again made their 
prisoners trek another 120 miles 
south to Otjiwarongo. They were 
released by General Botha after 
nearly eleven months. The 
Swakopmund staff thus suffered 
much and they lost everything, 
but the greatest blow was the 
death of little '* Schweppes.** 
Little " Schweppes,** a typical 
terrier, was the Swakopmund staff 
dog. Long resident amongst the 
Germans, he had no vestige of 
friendship for them. A strange 
Englishman, though, he would pick 
out at once and welcome him with 
his tail. When the staff w’ere 
taken to Windhuk prison, ” Schweppes ** went with them ; 
he accompanied them on their trek north and back, braving 
all the jeering and hooting, and when two of the cablemen 
were separated from the others, and again taken north to 
Namutoni, little Schweppes kept with them and brightened 
their many weary days. Sad to relate, after all this canine 
heroism in hardship the little staff dog of Swakopmund was 
killed by a big motor lorry, after he and his masters had been 
released by the British and were returning to rail-head. 
The cablemen mourn him yet. 

Cable operators the world over, like so many other 
humans cut off in any way from their fellows, love animals, 
and numerous are the pets that they possess. Also, they 
are, in plenty of instances, rare good sportsmen, and handy 
with rifle or gun. A cabh man sometimes spends his leave, 
or part of it, in big game shooting, and one of our pictures 
shows a fine lion that was shot by a cableman during a 
holiday taken on the East Coast of Africa. 

And the cable operator’s own particular monthly maga¬ 
zine ! We must not forget that, if only for the reason that 
it is one of the breeziest and brightest and healthiest 
and, so to speak, world-widest publications anywhere to 


\ 



One of the Eastern Telegraph Company’s cable ships. 
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Landing the shore end of a cable at Colombo, Ceylon. 


be encountered. Cable staffs all over the universe eagerly 
await its issue, and it is a sixpenny journal that any boy 
would delight to peruse. This unique magazine is called 
" The Zodiac/' and, from its own published description, 
it is " A paper for foreign-service cablemen and other 
overseas * exiles,' produced by the staffs of the Eastern 
and Associated Telegraph Companies." Its editor is Mr. 
C. Holroyd Doveton, a member of the staff at Electra 
House, London, to whom we here acknowledge our in¬ 
debtedness for much of the information contained in this 
article and for all the pictures that illustrate it. Capitally 
turned out and pleasingly presented as is " The Zodiac," 
the paper is entirely amateur. Nothing is paid for, and 
s no salaries are received by the staff who work on it. The 

! undertaking is thus a labour of love, and, like many another 

i enterprise conducted for similar reward, its results are in 
t every way grateful to those confronted with them. Not 
i that there is much in the paper concerning the cable- 
man's profession. Its contents are mainly social and 
i sporting, for its readers have a strong objection to 
being asked to read about " shop," and they seek not 
i for articles which bear upon work or duty. They get 

( all they want of work and duty without Mr. Editor 

i Holroyd Doveton's assistance, if we may justly put 
; it in that way concerning a brotherhood that is as 
keen as mustard on the splendid endeavour to which 
\ it has set its hand. 

A cable ship belonging to the E. T. C. is seen in 
, another of our pictures. Quite a fleet of these ships 
are always at work laying or repairing cables, and of 

* one of the best known of them we will give some 
j description as being generally typical of the rest. She 
j is the " Sherard Osborn/'more familiarly known as the 
j “ Saucy Sherard." Instead of a figure-head, there is 

* a platform eight feet wide running out over the bows, 
j It carries three large sheaves, over which the cables 
< travel on their way to or from the bottom of the sea. 

Right aft there are similar blocks. Amidships there 
is a pair of twin engines, said to be so powerful that 
they could pull the ship in half. They need to be 
strong, for they may have to pick up cables in the 
Indian Ocean, where the sea-bottom in places is two- 
and-a-half to three miles down ! These engines draw 
the cable from the cable tanks, or haul it up from the 
floor of the sea. 

From the engine the cable passes to a large drum, 

*’ which uncoils the cable, giving it a turn in exactly 
the opposite direction from that in which it lay below 

* in the ship, so taking out any kinks that may be in 
it. The cable then passes over a block to a dynamo 
“ lead," which records what is the strain on the cable. 


Thence it passes over another 
block to the paying-out sheaves, 
and then down to the bed of the 
ocean. In " running along a 
cable," that is to say, picking it 
up as the vessel goes, the cable 
passes right down the whole 
ship’s length, blocks guiding the 
cable to the stern, where it goes 
back to whence it came. There 
are four cable tanks, holding 
sufficient to relay any cable on 
the station. The crew consists 
of commander, four officers, five 
engineers, doctor, three electri¬ 
cians, petty officers, and about 
eighty native Indian sailors. 

Here again we encounter the 
cablcman's canine friend. There 
are always some monkeys on 
the " Saucy S.," but the pet 
of the ship is a quite famous 
dog, that " goes ashore " as the 
cablemen do, and almost always 
gets down to the beach for the 
last boat. When the dog docs 
lose the boat he goes back uptown to the clubs, finds an 
officer of his own ship who is in the same plight, and stays 
by him till he goes aboard. At Zanzibar this dog is so 
well known that he will get into a boat and the natives 
will row him out. But never can they persuade him to 
get on to any ship but the " Sherard Osborn." 

When the German cruiser " Niimberg " raided Fanning 
Island, flying the French flag, she cut the Fanning-Suva 
cable 600 yards from the shore and dragged the ends apart. 
Without the least previous experience in handling or re¬ 
pairing cables, one of the operators there, with no proper 
appliances, lifted the sea and shore ends of the heaviest 
type of cable, and, by improvising rafts made of planks 
and barrels, managed to buoy them and make a connection 
between the ends with ordinary covered wire. There was, 
of course, no possibility of bringing the ends of the cable 
together, as they had been towed widely apart by the 



On Leave in Big Game Country. 

A fine lioness shot by a cableman during a holiday on the East Coast of Africa. 
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Germans, and no spare cable was available for filling the 

gap- 

Adaptability, indeed, may be taken as being one of the 
cableman's chief characteristics. When he signs on for 
foreign service he is ready to go anywhere. And, arrived 
there, he is not only willing, but is also able, to do anything. 
Not long since another Fanning Island cableman designed 
a diving-dress by means of which a water-logged ship was 
repaired. The helmet was constructed out of a galvanised 
iron bucket and a piece of glass, attached to which was a 
roughly-made canvas jacket. Big armholes were provided, 
to allow the inrushing air at the top of the helmet to escape, 
while the jacket was lashed 
securely to the waist. The 
water rose inside the jacket 
to the diver’s neck, where 
it was arrested by the air 
pressure from above. 

Every cable station the 
world over seems to have 
stories attached to it which 
are freshly coloured for re¬ 
tailing to new-comers. 

Labuan station has its ghost, 
the uneasy spirit of a Chinese 
contractor who, seeing his 
work was no good, hanged 
himself by his pigtail from 
a rafter. It is a custom 
there to carry a lantern out 
of doors in the evening, but 
the ghost blows out your 
lantern, and spits on your 
matches when you try to 
light it again. So you walk 
home with him in the dark. 

“ Only hope I get the 
chance I ” is commonly com¬ 
mented by the adventure¬ 
seeking recruit who for the first time hears the 
yarn. 

As might be anticipated, many of the cablemen are 
skilled wireless operators. Concerning which here is a 
little story. A special service officer, attached for the time 
being to the artillery, was “ receiving ” for his battery, 
somewhere in France, from an aeroplane flying over the 
German lines. In a moment of forgetfulness, due to extra¬ 
close proximity of the enemy ” Archies,” the flying man 
wirelessed a particular signal in the " Eastern ” way and 
not according to military usage. This the listening officer 
was quick to detect, with the result that inquiries made by 


him later in the day disclosed the fact that an old friend 
with whom he had served five years at Cape Town was 
stationed quite close to him at the Front. 

Long-distance cable messages are transmitted by a 
series of stages, instead of being sent direct. The longer 
the cable the more slowly do messages travel, and on the 
longest the capacity is not more than four or five words a 
minute. So the practice is to re-transmit the message at 
suitable points. A message, say, from London to Bombay 
goes by stages : over land lines to Porthcumo, thence to 
Gibraltar, where it is “relayed” to Malta. Then on to 
the Malta-Alexandria section, and from the latter place 

over the desert to Suez. 
There the operator trans¬ 
mits it to Aden, whence it 
is sent on, eventually to 
arrive at its destination 
through 2,000 miles of cable 
laid on the bed of the 
Arabian Sea. And the ever- 
watchful cableman atten¬ 
tively ” nurses ” the precious 
communication the whole of 
the way. 

Cabling the world’s news, 
the world’s hopes and fears, 
the world’s questions and 
answers is wonderful work, 
though familiarity has 
caused it to grow common¬ 
place and prosaic save for 
its setting. ” And how varied 
that setting is! ” recently 
wrote one of the chiefs of 
the Eastern Telegraph Com¬ 
pany. ” Gleaming snows 
and tropic palms, lonely 
islands like Seychelles or As¬ 
cension, busy Oriental cities 
like Bombay or Singapore, fever-haunted Sierra Leone, 
tiger-haunted Cochin-China or lion-haunted Benguella. 
and the long wash of Australasian seas 1 All these are 
known to the operator, who may be whisked from one end 
of the earth to the other at short notice, and exchange 
pyjamas and a smattering of Malay with which he orders 
the native messenger at Banjoewangie, for the flannels and 
furs of Odessa—from the tropical sun of Labuan to the bora 
of Trieste, which freezes the water in his hand-basin, 
and blows his tramcar into the Adriatic.” 

But, no matter where, the cableman is there, and sixteen 
ounces to the pound every time. 



Germans returning to the “ Emden ” after H.M.A.S. 11 Sydney 
had been sighted off Cocos Island. 

In the background, off the pier, will be seen the commandeered yacht 
“ Aycsha,” ready to sail. 


If Dad Could See! 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


I F Dad could see,—he’d wish his little son 
To fight his battles, bravely, one by one : 
Each petty fight against each petty thing 
To which is fixed an evil bitter sting :— 
And Dad, so far away, 

Just trusts his little lad, at home, to-day. 


If Dad could know',—he’d w'ish his son’s life-song 
Of faith to rise above the drone of wrong. 

He’d wish the one who bears his name to stand 
Fearless and straight with heart-aims nobly grand. 

And Dad, so far away, 

Believes in him, his son, at home, to-day. 


If Dad could call across the war-swept space,- 
If Dad could look into his laddie’s face,—• 

I think that soldier-voice would get reply : 

I think the searching glance fixed eye to eye 
Would read that, tho’ his Dad was far away, 
A son was worthy of his trust, to-day 1 
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tried their nerves. Cricket seemed a restful prospect 
after Cecilia ! 

As Miky passed her, on his way out, Miss Edwards made 
a feint of lifting up the fallen blackboard. A little distressed 
gasp, as though the task was too heavy for her, naturally 
brought Miky to her help. 

The flapper's batting had been the pride of her school, 
she could drive two hundred yards at golf, and her 
service at tennis took a lot of returning. Nevertheless she 
accepted Miky’s assistance with apparent meekness. This 
was the less to be wondered at as she 
had deliberately manoeuvred to get it. 

“ Awfully good sport, wasn’t it ? ” 
she inquired, with a nod towards the 
blackboard, which she was helping 
Miky to replace on the easel. There 
was a shade of defiance in her tone, 
that, considering that Miky had offered 
no sort of criticism, was sufficiently 
surprising. 

“ Awfully good—’specially for Kyd- 
ney-beans and old Browne 1 ” agreed 
Miky, drily. 

The lady’s reply was to let the corner 
of the blackboard fall with a bang on to 
what, if he hadn’t been quick enough 
to move it in time, would have been 
Miky’s hand. 

“ Bad shot 1 '* said Miky, giving her 
a swift glance. " What was it for ? " 

" For thinking I kicked down the 
blackboard on purpose, in class, just 
now,” answered Miss Edwards with 
equal conciseness. 

” Well, didn't you ? ” Miky asked. 

” Y-e-s,” admitted the lady. 

” Not much good to be got out of 
bashing my hand, then I ” was Miky’s 
comment to that. 

” Everyone enjoyed the rag, except 
you,” reproached his companion. 

” Kydney-beans seemed to love it I ” 

Miky agreed. 

” Oh, I know you think I’ve been a 
beast ! ” said Miss Edwards suddenly 
and unexpectedly. “ But why ? 

What’s the matter with ragging the 
silly little thing ? ” 

” He’s not your size,” answered 
Miky. 

” I like that! Why, he's a head taller 
than me ! " objected Cecilia with truth. 

” Oh, you know what I mean, right enough l ” said Miky, 
brushing aside this feminine sophistry. ” Ragging’s only 
funny when the other chap can hit back. If you started 
rotting your uncle, now, that would be a first-class rag.” 
Memories of Mr. Edwards' speech, with its slighting 
references to the old Doctor, caused him to grin with 
pleasurable anticipation at the thought. Afterwards, he 
was to wish that his effort to explain to his companion 
what was sporting, and what wasn’t, hadn't led him into 
choosing that particular example. 

” My uncle ! ” Miss Edwards’ voice sounded startled, 
but as though she were considering possibilities, too. ” It 
would take a nerve I Wait till you know him I " 

With this cryptic warning, she caught up the duster 
hanging from the easel, and began to rub out Mr. Jephson's 
likeness. As she worked, she talked. 

” I was a beast ! ” she admitted with refreshing can¬ 
dour. “ But he looked so like a radish that had been jumped 
on, that I never thought about his minding. Afterwards, 
when his lip began to wobble, and I thought he was going 
to cry, I wished I hadn’t.” 

The blackboard, by this time, exhibited a clear and virgin 
surface, with every trace of Mr. Jephson's person removed 
from it. 

Cecilia put the duster back in its place. 


” Care to be pals ? ” she inquired in an off-hand way. 
with her back towards Miky. ' 

” Rather 1 ” said Miky. 

Miss Edwards’ face, when she turned it round, looked 
so pleased that Miky was astonished. The compact of 
friendship, so unexpectedly entered into, was going to 
cost him a lot. But even if he'd known all that was to 
come of it, he wouldn’t have backed out. Miky James 
hadn’t many friends. But those he had were ” for keeps.” 

The next week or so was occupied by Mr. Edwards in 
putting his house, or rather his school, 
in order. And during the process, St. 
Cyre's passed through all the stages 
of astonishment, irritation and acute 
temper. If they hadn't had cricket as 
an outlet it is difficult to think what 
might have been the result of the 
perpetual badgering and actual hard¬ 
ship that was now their daily portion. 
There were only two possible topics of 
conversation — ” Teddy's ” iniquities, 
and how the First Eleven were shaping. 
On that last point depended more than 
most people’s lives almost. St. Cyre’s 
had drained the cup of humiliation to 
the dregs, last year, when Arundel 
pulled off the match for the fourth time 
running. The school, to a man, felt 
that they simply couldn't bear a repe¬ 
tition of that shattering experience. 

The hope of being able to restore the 
cup, after its long absence, to St. Cyre’s 
fond guardianship, was Tuke-Penning¬ 
ton’s waking dream, too. He was a 
brilliant, though chancy, cricketer. 
But he was not a good captain, since 
he suffered from a complaint to which 
Herbert, or 'Erb, as he was known to 
his intimates, was able to give a name. 
'Erb, it will be remembered, was the 
page whom Mr. Edwards had introduced 
to the school along with his other 
inflictions. 

On2 of 'Erb’s morning duties was to 
clean the boots and shoes of the School 
House young gentlemen. It was not a 
task to which ’Erb took at all kindly, 
and Tuke-Pennington's ideas on the 
matter of foot-w f ear hadn’t helped to 
lighten his labours. According to 'Erb, 
the new captain of St. Cyre's ” didn’t 
'arf take a chap up ” if his boots weren’t 
shiny enough for him to see his face in, while the number 
he required cleaning daily was, according to the same 
authority, “ somethin' cruel.” 

These being 'Erb’s sentiments, judge of his indignation 
when, on going round to collect the boots one morning, 
he found lying in a neat row outside Tuke-Pennington's 
door, not only his black boots and his brown brogues, 
but also a pair of patent-leather shoes, which, in ’Erb’s 
opinion, didn’t need any ministrations from himself at all. 
In the face of this brazen attempt to ” put on him,” it seemed 
to 'Erb no less than right to expostulate with the culprit. 

Accordingly he knocked at the door and went in, thereby 
disturbing Tuke-Pennington’s slumbers. Chaffey, wdiose 
duty it was to awaken his fag-master and to prepare his 
tub, didn’t affect ’Erb's unceremonious exits and entrances, 
and at the sight of Tuke-Pennington’s expression, the page 
himself got a little nervous, with the inevitable result. 
His eyelid drooped at a rakish angle, that left Tuke-Pen- 
nington staring. 

” No offence, sir. But if yer was to chalk it up as I’ve 
on'y got one pair of hands, 'ow’d that be ? ” was ’Erb's 
way of breaking his thoughts to the astonished captain. 

Tuke-Pennington’s reply was prompt. With one sweep 
of his arm he reached for his water-jug, and pitched it 
violently and accurately at his visitor. It broke against 
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position to interfere in the cricket arrangements which 
quite shocked Tuke-Pennington. He asked, straight out 
and before everybody, how many times running Arundel 
had won the match, and on being told, hoped it wouldn't 
occur again I The school, which would have sacrificed its 
nearest and dearest to cut Arundel out, shuddered at his 
lack of delicacy. 

He had a horrid habit, too, of appearing at lessons unex¬ 
pectedly, and taking them himself. And the lines he gave 
on these occasions would have papered the Quad, to say 
nothing of the invitations he issued broadcast for fellows 
to visit him in his study at the dread noontide hour when 
justice is administered at St. Cyre’s. He even had the 
bad taste to exchange the picturesque birch, which in 
Doctor Carmichael’s days had been almost an ornament 
to the study, for a plain but stinging cane. There was 
an outrage for you ! 

He introduced his own text-books, too, all over the place. 

These were really excel¬ 
lent, and an immense 
improvement on the old 
ones. But you would 
have thought that the 
discarded volumes were 
the school's one and 
Jji only joy, so deeply 

K-r r - did it bewail 


'Erb’s person in a hundred pieces, it deluged him from 
head to foot, giving him, at the same time. " a nasty one 
in the stummuck." 

“ Get out, you impertinent young blackguard," cried 
Tuke-Pennington, stretching up for the basin. 

But 'Erb didn't wait for the second instalment. He 
ducked and fled. But, whilst repairing the damage, he 
summed up Tuke-Pennington's deficiencies in the words : 

" Wot 'e wants is tack ! " 

Tact was not Mr. Edwards' strong point either, or so 
it seemed to St. Cyre's. Of course, one is bound to admit 
that the school would not have suffered an innovation 
gladly, even had it been an improvement. But improve¬ 
ment was the last word any boy would have been likely 
to apply to Mr. Edwards' harrowing changes. 

In Doctor Carmichael’s time the sergeant had put out 
the lights at nine-thirty for the little boys, and at ten for 
the seniors. Mr. Edwards, who had strong views on 
the amount of sleep required by growing boys, 
changed these hours to nine o’clock for the juniors 
and nine-thirty for the seniors. It didn’t need a 
prophet to foresee that the juniors, at least, would put 
the half-hour which had been filched away from their 
little amusements to any purpose 
in the world except sleep. 

Then the school boundaries 
were narrowed. Up till now, 
the whole country, ex¬ 
cepting the line of rail- 
way, had been open to 

the boys. But from * jgjWfr 

henceforward, that part & 

of the town that lay 
beyond the High Street 

was to be denied them. * 

Mr. Edwards had ^ 

warned them that he y* f 

should not always give ■ , fjR ^ . ' 

his reasons for any 

alteration he might ■' 

plained the cause of ^ 

this particular one with 

a candour that was little V < J - 

short of insulting. He y ^ djHr 

had discovered, it seem- I 

ed, that in the region 
beyond the High Street 
was situated a notorious (j[ 
public-house, named 
the Blue Jug. He had 
heard, too, on excellent 
authority, that its land¬ 
lord was a well-known 
figure at every race- 
nueting in England, 
and sent out advertisements to his clients offering — for 
a consideration—" to put them on to a good thing." 

This being the case, Mr. Edwards had decided, he told 
the assembled school, to place temptation out of the 
school’s way by putting the Blue Jug out of bounds 
for the future. The seniors, who would as soon have 
chosen the junior common-room as a pleasure-resort, were 
offended to the depths of their beings. Of course, it was 
an open secret that the Cossack patronised the place for 
billiards, and other things best known to himself, but Mr. 
Edwards could not be supposed to know that, since the 
Cossack was far too clever to have ever let himself be run 
to earth there. 

Then, too. the new Head discouraged, though he did 
not actually forbid, fellows from supplementing the 
school breakfasts with dainties such as their souls loved 
in the shape of pork-pies and sardines, apparently regard¬ 
ing such purchases as a direct slight on the fare provided 
by the school. St. Cyre’s retorted by literally browsing 
on these delicacies. 

In games, too, it was just the same. He showed a dis- 


their 

loss. 

Under the new rules, 
attendance at the 
monthly meeting of the 
Debating Society was 
now made compulsory. 
Up till’now it had not 
been at all an unpopular 
institution and quite 
good fun was to be got 
out of baiting '* Jane," 
the president, with per¬ 
tinent and impertinent 
questions. As things 
were, it seemed likely 
that the members would 
attend the function in 
the same spirit of en¬ 
thusiasm with which 
they would have gone 
to their own funerals. 

If there was any 
aDcient custom more 
beloved by the boys 
than another, the Head 
seemed to go out of 
his way to disparage it. 
For instance, he openly 
said that one side of 
the street was as good as another, although he must have 
known that to walk on the left side simply wasn’t done 
at St. Cyre's 1 

He didn’t actually say, of course that any caning that 
was needed by the school should be done by himself. 
But he limited the amount which it was legal for the Head 
of a House to inflict to six cuts, while allowing the victim 
a right of appeal to himself. Sacrilege, they felt, could no 
farther go ! 

And as if all this was not enough, in the second week of 
his inauguration as Head of St. Cyre's, he actually, and 
without so much as an apology, fulfilled his threat of giving 
them more work and less play by starting prep at seven 
instead of eight, thus depriving the school of that pleasant 
hour which, in the summer term, had always been sacred 
to cricket. 

The seniors’ feelings were too deep for words. But 
when Tuke-Pennington, Minor—who was developing into 
quite a promising rebel—was heard to refer to the new 
Head as " a tailless ape," nobody had the heart to drop 
on him. 


“Tuke-Pennington’s reply was 

prompt. With one sweep of his arm he reached for his water-jug, 
and pitched it violently at his visitor.” {Seepage 414.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


YOUNG SMITH. 



W HILE St. Cyre’s was being improved out of know¬ 
ledge — although the Head himself was the 
only person who put it like that—one small 
boy at Jephson’s was finding life at a public- 
school by no means all that his fancy had painted it. 

The juniors at Jephson’s were a sportive, but not parti¬ 
cularly brutal race—not more ruthless, really, than the 


*|fT 

it 


> 5 


as young Smith put it to himself distractedly. 4 Sprint ! 
cried out in his eagemees.” (See page 417.) 


other small barbarians of their age and standing in the 
school. The only difference between them and those 
better brought-up little boys was that at Jephson's they 
were allowed a longer—a much longer—rope. If a boy 
as young, and obviously green, as young Smith had come 
to any of the other Houses, the seniors, while allowing a 
fair amount of give and take, would have had a hand in 
the game to the extent of seeing that no actual 
bullying took place. 

It says something for Jephson’s juniors, con¬ 
sidering how much they were allowed to have 
things their own way, that for the first fortnight, 
young Smith got nothing more than he was 
able to bear. Childish as he was he had a game 
little spirit of his own, and Miky James's few 
words of advice helped him a lot. 

When Miky had told him, 
with a kind look, to keep his 
pecker up, and had added 
two other curt directions for 
his future guidance, he hadn't, 
of course, expected the little 
boy to take them as an ab¬ 
solute standard of conduct. 
But young Smith obeyed 
them to the letter, and so 
came out of certain trying 
situations all right. He wasn't 
cheekier than he could help. 
But when the juniors' ameni¬ 
ties got more than he could 
bear, he conscientiously gave them back elo¬ 
quence for eloquence. And, since Miky had 
told him to hammer back when he was ham¬ 
mered, he followed this behest faithfully, too, 
and went for his assailants, whatever their 
size, like an intrepid little bantam-cock. 

In spite of his inexperience, he was managing 
his little affairs quite nicely, as Jephson’s handsomely 
admitted. Of course, when Honeybun ran a steel pen into 
the calf of his leg, in class, by all the rules of the game 
he should have muzzled his feelings until the privacy of 
ihe playground enabled him to explain to his tormentor 
exactly what he thought of him. As it was, he emitted 
so sharp and astonished a squeal that Mr. Bennett, his 
form-master, quite jumped. 

“ Anything the matter, Smith ? " Mr. Bennett asked him 
solicitously, while the form eyed him with cold disgust. 

“ Please, sir, I had a pain," answered young Smith, and 
the form felt that he had redeemed his honour. 

Mr. Bennett looked at him benevolently. But he fore¬ 
bore to inquire into the nature of the pain, knowing from 
long experience the attraction a plump little calf 
like Smith's had for a steel pen. Besides, he be¬ 
lieved in letting a boy feel his 
feet. 

It wasn't pleasant, of course, 
to walk to chapel on a wet 
day, with the umbrella of the 
boy immediately behind him 
held at so nice an angle that 
the drippings trickled down his 
neck. And no one could exactlv 
enjoy having his arm twisted, 
or his shin hacked, or being 
jabbed in tender portions of his 
anatomy. But on each and all 
of these occasions, young Smith ob¬ 
served Miky's directions with an 
“He was sauntering almost touching fidelity. His ideas 
along —dawdling along, of boxing were elemental, but he 

Do sprint 1 ' the little boy stuck to his man at any cost to 
himself. 
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He was so innocent that it was the easiest thing in the 
world to get a rise out of him. 

** Here, Smith, the Cossack says you're to cut over 
to Wilson's" — Wilson's was the establishment that 
supplied St. .Cyre’s with its literature—“ and get him a 
map of the Undiscovered Islands," Dove told him on 
one occasion. 

" What, this minute ? " asked the little boy blankly. 
He had just invested threepence in caramels at the school 
shop, in order to properly enjoy watching a House match. 

" He said ‘ sharp,’ " Dove warned him veraciously. 

" All right 1 " said young Smith good-temperedly, 
and set off at his best pace, only, of course, to be well 
laughed at by the shopman to whom he pre¬ 
ferred his artless request. 

But the little boy bore Dove no malice, and 
took it all as part of the day's work. But 
what was not part of the day's work, 
or anything like it, occurred when 
he had been about a fortnight at 
Jephson's. . 

Chapel at St. Cyre’s began at 
eight o’clock. Immediately oppo¬ 
site the chapel porch was the big 
school clock, and the custodian of 
the door had to close it to the 
tick as the minute-hand 
reached the hour. No boy 
was reckoned late who 
could get inside before the 
door was actually closed. 

Later on, Mr. Edwards 
made it a rule that the 
door-keeper must be a 
prefect. But at this time 
the duty devolved upon the 
fags. It was not a popular 
office, by any means, as it 
meant having to be at 
the door in good time, 
instead of being able 
to scrape through by 
the skin of one's teeth, 
with boot-laces flying, 
and waistcoat unbut¬ 
toned, as so many of 
the juniors made a habit 
of doing. And, being 
unpopular, it had come 
to be more or less con¬ 
sidered a new boy’s 
job. 

" Know your nam3*s down for chapel door-keeper next 
week ? " Midge asked young Smith. 

" No—is it, though ? " exclaimed the little boy, awed. 
He was inclined to think it an honour, but Midge carefully 
disabused him of this idea. 

*' It's a brute of a job. Softy," he told him. “ And 
they’ve only chosen you for it because it isn’t good 
enough for anybody else to take on 1 " 

Monday morning found young Smith, his rosy cheeks 
freshly soaped and his tie nicely tied, posted at the chapel 
door. He watched the entry of the distinguished throng 
with ingenuous and respectful interest. At the same time 
he kept the tail of his eye on the big clock, in order to be 
able to fulfil to the best of his power the first responsible 
duty that had as yet devolved upon him. Indeed, he 
might have been Tuke-Pennington himself, wielding the 
sceptre of the captaincy, from the seriousness with which 
he went into the business. 

Two minutes were yet wanting to the hour. Quite a little 
crowd of boys, knowing from long practice exactly how 
long it would take them to get to the door without leaving 
any margin of time to spare, were pushing their way in. 
The Bull was some distance away, but his long strides 
speeded him up in time. Browne sauntered in dreamily, 
without apparently realising how late it was. He 


evidently didn’t realise, either, that he was wearing odd 
socks, although, as one of them was a hot brown, and the 
other a violent purple, the fact was forced upon the rest 
of the world. Boodle scrambled up, panting, shedding 
liquorice jujubes from a hole in his pocket as he came. 
Smith marked the tragedy, and marked, too, the place 
where the treasures fell, intending to convert them to 
better uses later on. 

There was still a minute wanting to eight o'clock, when 
the little boy, to his real sorrow, recognised the Cossack’s 
tall figure in the distance. The Head of Jephson's wasn't 
hurrying himself. Far from that. He was sauntering 
along —dawdling along, as young Smith put it to him¬ 
self distractedly. 

" Sprint 1 Do sprint! " the 
little boy actually cried out to 
him in his eagerness and dis¬ 
tress. 

But the Cossack never sprin¬ 
ted. And, unmindful of the 
small door-keeper’s anguish, he 
continued his languid stroll. 

Eight o’clock I The 
minute-hand passed the 
stroke and the Cossack 
got the surprise of his 
life. He knew the time, 
of course, but, seeing 
young Smith at the 
door, it hadn’t occurred 
to him to hurry him¬ 
self. Instead, he con¬ 
tinued his leisurely pace 
until he was pulled up 
short by finding the 
door shut in his face. 
Not slammed. Oh no ! 
The word is far too 
vigorous to describe the 
gentle action, as one 
imploring the passing 
tribute of a sigh, with 
which the youngest 
cadet of Jephson's bar¬ 
red out his chief, and 
so subjected him to 
some after trouble with 
the authorities for miss¬ 
ing chapel. 

Surprised and an¬ 
noyed, the Cossack 
lounged back. Browne 
and Rosbach were breakfasting with him that morning, 
and he did them well. Salmon steaks and new-laid 
eggs. The steaks were done to a turn, and the eggs 
properly boiled. The Cossack’s two fags, Honeybun and 
Midge, knew better than to neglect the culinary art where 
the Cossack was concerned, for two reasons. One, because 
he would certainly have been rude to them had his meals 
not been to his liking; and the other, because they were 
allowed a reversion of the feast. They waited on the 
Cossack, too, with a handiness their own mothers probably 
didn't know they had in them. Neither Browne nor the 
Bull lingered after breakfast. Browne had to change his 
socks, the discrepancies of whose colouring his host pointed 
out to him. Rosbach had to go over his Algebra before 
the Second Lesson. The Cossack, who had a little library 
of such aids to learning, possessed the key to the book 
from which the problems had been set. Rosbach, not un¬ 
naturally, felt that this would help him considerably. He 
accordingly borrowed the volume and took his departure. 

The Cossack lit a cigarette. Then he went to his study 
door and called :— 

" F-a-g l " The call brought a legion of the tribe, 
hurrying up. Among his other little foibles, the Cossack 
disliked to be kept waiting. He chose Honeybun, his 
legitimate property, to do his bidding. 
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” Tell young Smith I want him,” he said shortly, and 
without troubling to remove his cigarette, although he 
was in full view of the small fry. ” And tell him to rip ! ” 
he added. 

There were only ten minutes between now and Second 
Lesson, and the Cossack had a good deal of business to 
get through in the interval. 

Honeybun found Smith in the junior common-room. 
” You're to go to Cusack,” he told him. ” And you're 
to be nippy. My Aunt ! But he does look nasty. 
What on earth have you been up to ? You'll get it in 
the neck, you’ll see ! *' 

Thus encouraged, the little boy made his way to the 
Cossack’s study. The first sight of its owner was reassuring. 
So far from being in a wax, the Cossack looked indifferent. 
The others could have told Smith that it wasn’t a good 
sign. 

” You shut me out of chapel this morning,” said the 
Head of the House. 

” Yes, Cusack,” said the little boy. ” But I thought you 
knew it was eight o'clock,” he added innocently. 

” I did,” said the Cossack calmly. He stalked over to 
a drawer and took from it a broad and extremely 
unfriendly-looking strap. ” Bend over that chair,” he 
ordered. 

” But, Cusack l ” expostulated the junior. 

” Bend over that chair l ” said the Cossack. 

” It was eight o'clock I ” young Smith protested 
wildly. 

The Cossack received the news witnout any show of 
interest and continued to point coldly to the chair. Slowly, 
and as though fascinated, the terrified boy assumed the 
required position. 

Holding him down with one hand, the Cossack delivered 
six hard, even strokes with the other. They were too 
hard, and too even, for such a little boy to be able to take 
quite as a warrior should. The rosy colour had left his 
cheeks when the Cossack let him up, and, having come 
unprovided with a pocket-handkerchief, he had to get 
lid of his tears on the cuff of his coat. 

The Cossack did't taken any notice of these signs of woe. 
He replaced the strap as indifferently as ever. 

” That's six cuts for to-day,” he said. ” It'll be 
twelve to-morrow, if you do it again. And I'll go on 
doubling the dose till you’ve learnt better manners. 
Now—git!” 

Young Smith went out as bruised in mind as in body. 
His little world, with its tidy ideas of right and wrong, 
had simply tumbled over. 

It had worried him extremely, as we know, to have to 
shut the door in the Cossack's face, because he was the 
Head of ” our ” House, and because he was the sort of 
tellow no little boy could help being impressed by. Young 
Smith's hero-worship had gone, once and for ever, to big, 
shabby Miky James, but he admired the Cossack very 
much, too. He hadn't expected the Head of Jephson's 
to like being late for chapel, 
of course. But that he would 
regard the door-keeper's part of 
the business with anything but a 
Brutus-like sense of justice hadn’t 
even occurred to him. Even now, 
the Cossack's attitude was in¬ 
conceivable. 

Smith's agitated appearance 
was observed with interest by the 
rest of his clan, though they 
hadn't a chance of questioning 
him before Second Lesson, which 
was grammar and parsing with 
Mr. Bennett. He didn't derive 
much benefit from that lesson, 
you may be sure. And if Mr. 

Bennett hadn't been a man of 
sense, and seen that something 
was the matter with him, he 
would have come out of it with 


lines, or worse. As it was, when he had distractedly given 
” vixen ” as the feminine of ” vicar,” Mr. Bennett hadn’t 
bothered him again. 

Second Lesson over, ” Jephson's lot,” as the better- 
behaved juniors from the other Houses had got into the 
way of calling them, surrounded their youDgest member 
with ardent curiosity. The wheezes they had been playing 
on him for the last fortnight, and the cheerful and plucky 
way he had stood up to them, had endeared him to them. 
They thought him ” a silly kid.” But there are many 
worse things a new boy can be than that. 

” What did he want you for ? ” they demanded eagerly. 
The Cossack's doings generally made for drama, and were 
always a subject of the liveliest interest to his House. 

Young Smith's lip quivered. But by a supreme effort 
he managed to keep back the tears. 

” Strap,” he said simply. 

” Knew it for a cert 1 ” declared Honeybun. 

” How many ? ” inquired the Calf. 

” Six,” answered Smith, and the Calf, who wasn't a bad 
sort of little chap, had the decency to look sorry. 

” My eye ! Can't he whack just! ” he observed, as 
one who knew. 

” But what was it for, you know ? ” asked Dove 
curiously. 

” For nothing 1 ” declared young Smith, with sudden 
heat. ” For nothing at all. The only thing I did was 
to shut the door on him just after eight, in chapel this 
morning.” 

“ You didn’t 1 ”—the rest were incredulous. ” Great 
Scott 1 You don't mean you’d the cheek to shut it in his 
face, when he wanted to get in ? You must be dotty 1 " 

“ It was eight o'clock,” protested the little boy patheti¬ 
cally. He hadn’t been long enough at Jephson's to get 
used to its peculiar ethics. 

“ What's that to do with it, when it's the Cossack, 
you duffer! ” cried Dove. 

If their sympathy hadn't been overwhelming, and if 
they clearly thought that in his dealing with the Cossack 
he had behaved like an idiot, still they might have been 
worse to him, and he missed their human companionship 
when they went off. But their destination was the play¬ 
ing-fields, and he felt too discouraged and shaken to 
follow them there. There didn't seem any place where 
he could rest his head, which was aching badly, or his 
bruised little body. He wanted his mother, with a 
longing he couldn't voice, but which would have made an 
older person sick to realise. 

Wandering aimlessly about the Quad he came to a halt 
before the notice-board, not because he wanted to look at 
it particularly, but because it was something to do. The 
notices had no interest for him just now, although, until 
to-day, he had taken the keenest interest in aU things 
pertaining to St. Cyre's, and had made the winning of 
the match with Arundel a personal matter. But now, 
though he stared at the board, the notices on it were just 
a blurred mass to him. He didn’t 
see any of them, not even the 
one that, in Ewart's neat hand¬ 
writing, declared the subject of 
the next Debate to be “ Are 
Democracies better than Monar¬ 
chies ?” but which some ribald soul 
altered to ” Are Pyjamas better 
than Night-shirts ? ” 

Miky James, with the cheapest 
kind of bat in his hand, and in 
flannels which had been sent too 
often to the wash and which had 
shrunk accordingly, happened to 
be passing along the Quad at that 
moment, on his way to cricket. 
Like young Smith, he halted at 
the notice-board, and when he 
read Ewart's notice, in its amended 
form, pursed up his mouth to a 
whistle and grinned a little, not 
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a TTbougbt for tbe 
flDontb. 

'TT'herb's a Something that maketh 
V*/ a palace 

Out of four little walls and a prayer; 
A Something that seeth a garden 
In one little flower that is fair; 

That tumeth two hearts to one 
purpose. 

And maketh one heart of two; 

That smiles when the sky is a grey 
one. 

And smiles when the sky is blue* 
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THE MISADVENTURES OF BINKS MINOR. 

He goes “ on the land ” to do his “ little bit.*' 
(Drawn by Arthur Moreland.) 


so much at the thing itself as because he knew how 
shocked poor “ Jane " would be Then he saw young 
Smith. 

It didn't take him long to tumble to the fact that some¬ 
thing was amiss there. 

" What's the trouble ? " he asked. 

Smith looked up at him pitifully. He wanted to tell 
this kind, helpful person about the Cossack’s injustice. 
He wanted to consult him about the whole puzzling busi¬ 
ness. He opened his lips. Then he suddenly shut them 
tight. 

“ That’s the style I " said Miky. “ Something you 
can’t give away ? " • 


^■ ■ — Young Smith, with his 

Vh®j| little heart too full to speak, 

aMifc ||| III |||i “ Good man ! " said Miky. 

I iliL ga Jll mill I and the little boy brightened 
mm\ 1 \ ’ j under the influence of the big 

I! one's praise. " Well, you just 

__Young Smith managed a bit 

of a smd e for answer. His 

-He speeds K,Spo.ket “ITS 

prxoney orv < ^ r e . r ?** doubts were gone. Miky’s 

^£r S n. r * “carry on" meant—“be 

j Editor Oj CK^ D-v-Arr S q Ua re — be straight — shut 

advice orv root crops the chapel-door at the right 

^ t V ne — and ^ c° ssac ^ d ° 

wffUmfa It was a long time before 
*’ Y vi fl/m Wi the little boy got to sleep 

aV— ryr^^Bl ^ that night. And when he 

f did doze off, at last, the 

y ^dreadful possibility that the 

_Vdi Cossack would be late again 

V haunted his dreams. It didn’t 

seem possible that such a 
sickening misfortune could 
^ befall him twice. But, in 

, ’ XW? hi s heart, he knew that the 

*._ ' Cossack wasn’t the sort of 

fellow ever to make an idle 
^ threat. 

a The whole of St. Cyre’s 
might have entered Chapel 
the next morning—did enter 
it, in fact — without young 
Smith being aware of their 
entrance. His eyes were for 
the one person who didn’t 
come. If only the Cossack 
wouldn’t be so beastly—if 
only he’d hurry up—if only 
j —if only—the words beat to . 
a feverish echo in the little 
door-keeper’s brain. 

Two minutes to eight ! 
Young Smith was uncon¬ 
sciously wringing his hands 
as he lifted a straining gaze 
f\K^> tYVirvoC does in the direction of Jephson’s. 
=»^llv/ ( And there » sure enou S h ' as 

% * a he had known all along would 

rOr t <arnrver orowrv. be t j le case> the Cossack’s tall 

_ elegant figure appeared in 

sight. 

:)R - No hurry about the busi¬ 

ness. Oh no! His pace was 
so nicely calculated that he 
was not many yards from the 
door when the minute-hand sped past the hour. 

The Cossack’s calm, cruel gaze was on young Smith's 
face. There was a second’s agonised pause while the 
little fellow stood with the door open in his hand. If he 
let the Cossack in, it would be cheating—if he didn’t 
the tyrant had promised him " double." 

With almost a solemn look on his childish face, young 
Smith made his little stand for right and slammed the 
door—actually slammed it, in his agitation—again in the 
Cossack's face. 

“ This must be seen to," said the Head of Jephson’s, as 
he made his lazy way back. He wasn’t called the Cossack 
for nothing. 


ZakL 


So &ir\K«* nrurvor does 
Sonrxe really case/ul 
Koeirv^y^r farrrver 6rowr\. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE COSSACK v. MIKY JAMES. 


Cossack partook of an excel¬ 
lent breakfast—sausages and 
bacon, to-day—in company 
with Rosbach. Browne 
hadn’t been invited. This 
time the Bull lingered, say¬ 
ing they might as well go on 
to Second Lesson together. 
The Cossack was quite 
agreeable. 

Send young Smith here,” 
he said casually to Honey- 
bun ; and the latter, to his 
credit, obeyed him unwillingly. Rumours of young Smith’s 
new lunacy had got about. 

" The Cossack wants you,” Honeybun said, looking at 
the little boy with something not unlike pity in his eyes. 
Young Smith had a queer strained look on his face, but 
he went at once. 

The Cossack had the unfriendly strap ready in his hand 
when the little boy entered the study. He didn't say one 
word, good or bad. He just pointed to the chair and 
young Smith went over it. 

Rosbach had observed this silent drama in some bewil¬ 
derment. He was surprised that Cusack went the full 
length of the six cuts with such a very small culprit as 
this. But when other cuts followed, always hard, and 
always delivered with the same deadly precision, even 
he was moved to some sort of protest. 

“ Hang it all, Cusack, you're giving him a fearful lot I ” 
he exclaimed. 

” Twelve ! ” said the Cossack calmly, and added the 
two strokes that made up that number. The swish of the 
strap, as it curled its wicked length round the boy’s body, 
could have been heard several studies off. 

Young Smith had screamed out once, rather a horrid sort 
of scream, Rosbach thought, though it didn't appear to 
affect the Cossack. Once or twice, too, he had put up a 
sort of little bleating moan, that the Bull, thick-skinned 
though he was, liked even less than the scream. But what 
he liked least of all was the whiteness of the little fellow's 
gills when the Cossack pulled him to his feet, and the funny, 
dazed way he stared about him. 

” Now then ? What about to-morrow ? What are you 
going to do ? " asked the Cossack, shaking the little boy 
till his teeth rattled in his head. 

44 C-carry on l ” answered young Smith. 

” Then you’re out for trouble,” the Cossack warned him 
in an ugly voice. 

Young Smith went out very slowly. He wasn’t quite 
steady on his feet, and he felt for the door-handle rather 
gropingly. 

” Good heavens 1 ” exclaimed the Bull, staring at his 
impassive friend. 44 You don't mean to say you're 
going to put it across the poor little beast again 
to-morrow ? ” 

” That's his look-out,” answered the Cossack. But, as 
he pitched the strap into a corner, he didn't look too 
proud of himself. 

But, happily, neither the Cossack’s savagery nor young 
Smith's endurance were to be put to a further test. Miky 
James saw to that. 

The youngest member of Jephson's manifested an 
extreme reluctance to join the party Mr. Bennett was 
taking to the swimming-bath that afternoon, alleging as 
a reason that he wasn't feeling very well. 

” How’s that ? ” asked Mr. Bennett kindly. 

Smith could have explained with ease. Instead, he 
just said that his head ached. 

” Then a plunge in cold water's the very thing for you,” 
said Mr. Bennett. ” It will freshen you up and send your 
headache to the right about. Come along! ” 

Expostulation being useless, the little boy went to the 
swimming-bath as a lamb to the slaughter. But he 


managed to keep to the extreme end of the bath, and as 
far away from the master's eye as possible. 

” Je-hosh-a-phat ! ” ” My aunt ! ” ” Well, I’m blowed 1 ” 
were the remarks that greeted him when he had divested 
himself of his outer garments. Young Smith’s skin was 
not a pretty sight. 

” Here, close up round him, you chaps,” breathed 
Honeybun to the clan in an urgent whisper, and the rest, 
seeing the wisdom of the advice, did what they could to 
shield Smith from observation. The person responsible 
for that piece of fancy-work would get into an unholy 
row if it was discovered. And ” Jephson's lot,” for all 
their faults, stood by the House. 

Thanks to their efforts, Mr. Bennett remained blissfully 
unconscious of the state the little boy was in. And, as 
he had pleaded a headache, he didn't say anything about 
giving him a swimming-lesson, either. 

Some of the seniors had gone down to the swimming- 
bath, too, that afternoon. Among them was Miky James. 
He had done a header from the diving-board and was 
trying how far he could swim under water. He managed 
a record performance that, to their extreme surprise, 
brought him up right in the middle of Jephson’s lot. 
He was preparing to swim back when he saw young Smith 
and gave him a friendly nod. Then he caught sight of 
the little boy’s variegated body, and his lip hardened 
ominously. But he made no comment of any kind and 
swam back. 

” Think he spotted anything ? ” Dove asked anxiously. 

” Well, he looked as though he’d like to choke somebody, 
didn't he ? ” answered the Calf despondently. 

That evening, the Cossack had a visitor. He was puffing 
away at a cigarette, and, as usual, preparing his Medea 
by the aid of Mr. Bohn, when a knock came to the door. 
But in his dare-devil way he didn't trouble either to remove 
his forbidden cigarette or to put the crib out of sight. 

The Cossack’s study wasn't showy like Tuke-Pennington's. 
But it had a sort of distinction about it that Tuke- 
Pennington's would always lack. The old sporting prints on 
the walls were in the plainest black frames, but once you 
looked at them you looked again. The old Chippendale 
book-case, too, looked as though it had come out of a 
museum. But the chairs had been chosen for solid 
comfort. In this, as in other matters, the Cossack did 
himself well. 

In answer to his casual ” Come in,” Miky James entered. 

” Hullo ! ” said the Cossack, looking surprised. ” You 
do me proud, Jeames. Are you out for pleasure or business, 
though ?” 

” Business,” answered Miky, but quite pleasantly. ” I 
won't keep you a minute, though.” 

44 What'll you smoke ? ” asked the Cossack. 44 Turkish 
or Virginias ? ” 

” Neither, thanks,” said Miky. Quite inadvertently 
his eyes strayed to the table on which lay the royal road, 
to learning affected by the Cossack. 

” Bohn, Jeames,” said the Cossack, airily showing him 
the cover. “ But if you should want a really corking crib, 
now, let me recommend-” 

" I've no use for cribs, thanks,” Miky told him. 

” What a thing it is to have a conscience, Jeames ! 
sighed the Cossack. ” It's my trouble, too ! ” 

44 It shouldn't be, with all the rest you give it I ” retorted 
Miky bluntly. 44 But what I've come about is one of your 
kids here, a new chap, named Smith.” 

44 What about him ? ” asked the Cossack indifferently, 
although his eyes had narrowed to blue slits. 

44 Well, some one’s been laying it into him pretty thick,” 
Miky told him. 44 It's your show\ of course. But I hope 
you'll give the sweep a proper gruelling, when you find out 
who he is.” 

44 Isn’t that trying me rather high, Jeames,” asked the 
Cossack sweetly, 44 since that person you so civilly refer 
to happens to be me ? ” 
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" What ! ” Miky’s look of astonishment was genuine 
enough. “ You don’t mean to say you ever went mauling 
a kid about like that ? ” 

“ Alone I did it l ” admitted the Cossack' lightly. “ And 
now, my good Jeames, although I’ve enjoyed our little 

chat-” he paused, with a meaning glance at the door. 

Miky shook his head. " Not yet ! " he said. ” What'd 
the kid done ? ” 

“ Not your business, Jeames,'* said the Cossack. 

“ I'm making it mine,” Miky told him grimly. ” What 
had he done ? ” 

“ You make me tired,” said the Cossack, in his most 
“ Weary Willie ** tones. ” Why don't you sound the Hope 
of his House himself, since you’re so jolly keen on 
knowing, and leave me to get on with my work ? ” 

“ Work!” retorted Miky, with a glance of scorn 
at the helpful Mr. Bohn. ” I’m 
not asking him, for one thing, 
because he wouldn’t tell me. 

And for another, because I’m 
going to have it from you at 

his shoulders. ” But if it will 
mi rid satisfying you^ nn 

your speaking eye. 

very straight in the 

face. ** You cad ! 44 he 14 He stalked over to a drawer c 
broad and extremely unfriendly-loc 
The Cossack got to ovcr that chair/ he ordered / 4 ( See ■ 


way. But what I do mean is this beastly crook's game 
you've been at. Will you promise to chuck it ? " 

” Sorry to disoblige you, Jeames,” said the Cossack. 
” But, to cut you out in your own native plainness of 
speech—I won't.” 

"You will 1 ” said Miky between his teeth. 

” Some temper, Jeames,” remonstrated the Cossack. 
” Cool down. And while the simmering process is on I'll 
take the opportunity to observe that I shall continue to 
lam it into young Smith until he's sized up that it isn't 
a healthy occupation for little boys to shut doors in their 
seniors’ faces. With any luck, you’ll be able to read the 
details in the daily papers. * 'Orrible tragedy at St. Cyre's 1 
Hawful revelations !' Can’t you hear the 
newsboys calling it out ? ” He knocked 
the ash from his cigarette and continued 
less lightly, ” Anyway, you can take it 
from me, that if the Hope of his House 
was sorry for himself this morning, he'll be 
a powerful sight sorrier before I’ve finished 
v/ * with him.” 

" I think not ! ” said Miky 
jmi^ James. 


S ” How are you going to work 
y * the trick, then ? ” inquired the 

* Cossack, amused. ” Are you 

going to challenge me 

Jeames ? ” He doubled 
his fist and looked 
at the hefty thing it 
was with a sort of 

H detached interest. 

” Think you're a better 
man than me?” he 

^ asked contemptuously, 

V \f jj He looked at the Cos- 

f , W ) f m-t sack’s formidable fist 

W I Jmt and the splendid, lithe 

P body a prize-fighter 

f i f H might have envied. “But 

V* " “ JJ \ I don't know that I'm 

> jv . r \ "1 i ! a worse one, either, if 

l\ \ \ \ it comes to that,” he 

His own fist doubled 
> V U P involuntarily as he 

spoke. The Cossack was 
enabled to get a good 
view of it as his worn 
coat-sleeve was, as usual, 
some inches too short. Miky grew 

rapidly, to an accompaniment of 

- - - growsing from Mr. Jackson. His fist 

seemed powerful enough, certainly, 
d took from it a and there didn't seem much the 
ing strap. 4 Bend matter with his straight, handsome 
8 e 4 x 8.) figure, now the Cossack gave it a 

thought. 

The fighting look Doctor Carmichael had surprised at 
Miky’s first entry was on his face now as he looked from 
his doubled fist to the Head of Jephson’s. “ My word ! 
How I’d like to have a go at you,” he said, with 
fervour. 

“ Why don’t you ? ” asked the Cossack curiously. 

“ No good,” said Miky, with a regret that made the 
Cossack laugh. “ We can't go scrapping like a couple of 
juniors—you know that as well as I do. Besides, it 
wouldn’t make you stop whacking the kid, even if I did 
knack you out.” 

“ You occasionally make intelligible remarks, Jeames ! ” 
conceded the Cossack. “ And I agree with you that, short 
of doing me in, you couldn't make it a let-off for young 
Smith. So take my tip, my budding philanthropist, and 
leave Vatfaire Smith —French, Jeames—alone.” 

“ I don’t know about being a philanthropist,” said Miky 
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James, " but I'd be a poor sort of idiot if I couldn’t 
stop a kid being knocked about by a cruel brute like 
you." 

The Cossack blew little rings of smoke and watched 
them curl into the air. " What’s your line of country 
going to be ? " he asked 
carelessly. 

" I shall see old Browne 
about it," Miky told him. 

" The dickens you will ? " 

The Cossack's eyes opened 
wide for once. It was the 
last thing he ex¬ 
pected to hear. 

" See old Browne 
about it," Miky re¬ 
peated. '* He’s the 
one decent chap in 
your rotten crowd, 
and I shall tell him 
that his precious 
pal-" 

" Meaning me ? " 
inquired the Cossack. 

" Meaning you," 

Miky told him em¬ 
phatically, 44 being 
late for chapel, ex¬ 
pected the fag at 
the door to let him 
sneak in. And be¬ 
cause the little rip¬ 
per wouldn’t, the 
brute— still meaning 
you, Cusack—laid it 
into him in a way 
to make a Hooligan 
blush." 

" I myself haven’t 
blushed from birth," 
the Cossack confided. 

11 But lots of fellows 
have had to put up 
with worse disabili- 
ties than that. 

George Washington, 
as he confessed him¬ 
self, wasn't able to tell a lie ! But to return to Vaffaire 
Smith —the affair of Smith, Jeames—Browne won’t 

believe you." 

44 He won't be able to help himself once he’s seen young 
Smith," Miky retorted. " You’ve marked him properly, 
you know. Of course, you can stick it out that it wasn't 
you. But you won't do that." 

44 Men may error, what is more, may lie, as the worthy 
Mr. Hobbes tells us in his * Leviathan,' " observed the 
Cossack. " Then, why not brutes, Jeames ? " 

44 This brute won't," said Miky. 

“ You've a weird way of paying compliments, Jeames," 
the Cossack remarked. " One of these fine days you’ll have 
some one taking them for insults if you're not careful." 
He pitched his cigarette into the grate and leaned forward 
to say :— 

44 I don't mind letting you into a secret, Jeames. You’ve 
hit the bull's-eye. It doesn’t suit my book for Browne 
to hear the moving tale of the Hope of his House and how 
well he kept the door. Our Browne has a feeling heart. 
He has also, as you seem to have spotted, a belief in my 
moral qualities, which I sometimes play up to. I gather 
you don’t share this belief, Jeames. But you’re not a 
mile out in one thing about me—I do bar lies. So if you’ll 
agree to keep the romance of young Smith to yourself 
I’ll agree not to lay a hand on him in future—‘ save 
in the way of kindness*—see Lord Lytton, ‘Lady of 
Lyons.' " 

44 What are you hatching ? " asked Miky suspiciously. 

M In the famous Asquithian phrase, * wait and see,* ** 


answered the Cossack tranquilly. " And now, my good 
Jeames, though you sniffed at the idea of buzzing out by 
the window, didn't I hear you mention something about 
the door ? " 

44 Oh, I’m going all right," said Miky. 44 I want some 
fresh air ! " 

Left to himself, the Cossack laughed a little, 
though there wasn't a great deal of mirth in 
the sound. Then he went to the door and 
his " F-a-g 1 " as usual, brought a 
number of small boys tumbling to the 
call. 

" See here, my young friends," said 
the Cossack. " Do you think you could 
manage to get along without 
the solace of young Smith's 
society ? " 

Nobody spoke. Nobody 
felt called upon to express 
any views on the subject of 
young Smith at all. By this 
time everybody knew the 
terms he was on with the 
Cossack. 

" Try to do without him," 
suggested the Cossack mildly. 
Suddenly he raked them 
with an eye that 
might be of corn¬ 
flower blue, but that 
was about as genial 
as the ice round the 
North Pole. " You're 
not to have any truck 
with him," he said in 
a voice that might 
have come out of a 
refrigerator. " He’s 
in Coventry. Under¬ 
stand ? " 

" Yes, Cusack," 
said the wondering 
company in the sort 
of voice flies in a web 
might have employed 
had they had the 
gift of speech. 

The Cossack went back to his study, and the cruel 
lines which marred his handsome, enigmatic face, were 
very noticeable. He picked up the strap, which he had flung 
aside after the morning’s execution, and put it away. 

" No warming-up for the Hope of his House to-morrow, 
thanks to Jeames,"he said, with his mirthless laugh. 44 All 
the same, he mayn’t find Coventry a cushy place." 

But here again he reckoned without Miky James. 

Up till now, the Cossack had always made it a point 
not to be found out. But nobody can go on defying fate 
for ever. And, as it happened, Nemesis descended on 
him the very day after Miky's visit. 

There was nothing St. Cyre’s would have thought too 
bad to suspect the Cossack of, but it would have taken 
a very clever person to have actually put his finger 
on any particular crime. Even Tuke-Pennington, anxious 
as he was to catch the notorious Head of Jephson’s on 
the hop, didn’t know how to do it. If only Miky James 
had reported what the Cossack, in his flippant way, 
called Vaffaire Smith to the Captain of the School, Tuke- 
Pennington would have had a golden opportunity of 
bringing the Head of Jephson's to book. But Miky, for 
some reason of his own, had preferred to handle that 
matter himself. 

Tuke-Pennington, by the way, had an annoyed sus¬ 
picion that a good deal of the work which properly 
belonged to him as Captain of the School, vras being taken 
out of his hands these days. It was the new Head who 
was roping-in all the sinners, and getting such doubtful 
kudos as their capture brought with it. Up till now. Mr. 



"The Cossack got to his feet with an unusual alertness. . . .‘Are you quit¬ 
ting by the door or the window, Jeames?’ he asked quietly.” (See page 421.) 
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Edwards, though he had been cordially detested, had not 
been exactly feared. His peculiarities of deportment and 
manner had made the School underrate his power. The 
juniors and Middle-school fellows—those who had accepted 
his noontide invitations to his study—could have 
told them that he possessed a strong hand. But, after 
to-day, every one was to realise that the juniors weren't 
to be the only sufferers, and that when it came to a ques¬ 
tion of breaking a senior, he could take the job in his 
stride. 

Cecilia had continued to attend the Greek class. Her 
violet-bound note-book was still unenriched by a single 
note, but in all other ways her conduct was exemplary. 
But Mr. Jephson, who had neither forgotten nor forgiven 
the episode of the blackboard, more or less ignored her. 
It was the most irritating thing he could have done, 
since she was anxious to show Miky how good she could be 
when she tried. 

Still, her advent had somehow stiffened the little master 
up. The Sixth had always managed to convey to him, 
more or less politely, that he wasn't a person of much ac¬ 
count. But as Mr. Jephson, on his part, had the poorest 
opinion of the Sixth, he hadn’t let their attitude worry 
him unduly. But now, any attempt to lessen his autho¬ 
rity before a person whose jade-green eyes, however 
penitent and friendly they might appear, always seemed 
to be laughing, really quite offended him. To-day, lie 

brought 
the lcs- 
so n to 
an ab¬ 
rupt halt 
to stare 
at the 
Cossack. 

“You 
can’t 


“The Sixth gave an audible gasp as 
the new Head strutted pompously into 
the room.” 


attend to what I’m saying and sharpen a pencil at 
the same time, Cusack I ’’ he said irritably. 

The Cossack looked up at him with the impertinent 
politeness of which he was a master. 

M You don’t disturb me in the least, sir, believe me,” 
he said reassuringly, and, as if to prove the truth of 
his words, continued to give the pencil a yet finer 
point. 

Tnere was a second’s pregnant silence. The Cossack 
had gone too far. Besides, as every one sensed, somehow, 
the Kydney-beans of the dear days of old had gone for 
ever. 

The little master looked at the Cossack quite quietly; 
but everyone could feel a threat, that the words them- 
selv s didn’t convey, when he said :— 

“ I am afraid I shall have to ask you to desist, all the 
same, Cusack. Begin to construe the passage I set you 
for to-day.’’ 

The Cossack obediently put down his pencil. He shut 
and pocketed his knife, and carefully flicked off the 
little piles of wood-cuttings from his desk to the floor. 
Then he opened his Medea and condescended to 
oblige. 


As long a time 

As a quick pedestrian on a measured route. 
Would walk a furlong’s length in, she lay down 
Without a word, with veiled lids— 


he dashed off at railway speed. 

Mr. Jephson’s voice, very quiet still, but with a danger- 
signal in it, stopped him. 

“ You got ‘ veiled lids ' from the crib, Cusack,” he said 

accusingly. 

“ Sir l ’’ the Cossack’s voice sounded shocked. 

Mr. Jephson brushed the reproachful ejaculation aside. 
“ Did you, or did you not, get * veiled lids ’ from the 
crib ? ” he demanded imperatively. 

“ I did not, sir,” said the Cossack, still very 

pained. 

Miky James was looking at him with the most 

astonished face in the world. The Cossack laughed 

as he saw it. “ Lost your 

last illusion about me, 
Jeames?” he inquired, a 

faint amusement showing in 
his eyes. 

The insolence of addressing 
another boy, aloud, in class, 
as though the master’s pre¬ 
sence counted for nothing, 
was too much for Mr. Jephson. 
He banged his fist on the 
desk and his pale eyes actu¬ 
ally glared. 

“ I repeat, Cusack, you 
got ‘ veiled lids ' from the 
crib,” he declared wrath- 
fully. 

“ It would almost seem 
as though you didn't believe 
me, sir,” remonstrated the 
Cossack, in injured tones. 
He took out a fine lawn 
handkerchief from his pocket 
and proceeded to brush away 
an imaginary tear. 

” What is all this, Mr. 
Jephson ? ’* demanded a magis¬ 
terial voice with a rasp to 
it, which could belong only to 
one person. 

The Sixth gave an audible 
gasp as the new Head strut¬ 
ted pompously into the 
room. 


(To be continued.) 
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To the list of V.C. exploits already chronicled in these pages 
may be added that of Piper Daniel Laidlaw, of the 7th Battalion, 
King's Own Scottish Borderers. Like that 
PIP£ R other famous V.C. piper—Findlater of 

LAIDLAW, V.C., Dargai—Laidlaw rallied his comrades at 

AT LOOS. a critical moment and called them on to 

a victorious assault. It was on September 
25, 1915, that the incident occurred. 

An attack on the German trenches 
near Loos and Hill 70 was in pro¬ 
gress. During the terrible bombard¬ 
ment, Laidlaw's company of the 
Borderers was badly shaken from the 
effects of the enemy’s gas. Springing 
upon the parapet of the trench, he 
marched up and down in full view of the 
Germans and exposed to their fire, while 
his pipes skirled “ Blue Bonnets Over 
the Border ” and “ The Standard on the 
Braes of Mar.” This is the moment which 
Mr. Christopher Clark has seized for his 
drawing on page 397 of this issue. In 
an instant his comrades responded to 
the call. They swarmed over the “ top,” 
swept on to the assault, and did great 
execution in the enemy’s midst. Piper 
Laidlaw continued playing gallantly the 
while, until he was wounded. It is 
interesting to know that the pipes which 
figured on this historic occasion were 
smashed in the fight, but were after¬ 
wards repaired and silver-mounted. 

* * * The late Captain F. 

Speaking of gallant men and gallant deeds reminds me that 
mention must be made of the death of one of the outstanding 
figures of modem times, a veritable hero in 
THE LATE boyish eyes. " Killed in action in South- 

CAPTAIN East Africa ”—that is the last and eloquent 

SELOUS. entry in the stirring life record of Frederick 

Courtenay Selous, D.S.O., the world-re¬ 
nowned big-game hunter and explorer, fearless soldier, and 
gallant gentleman. He fell while leading the attack upon 
Bhobeho, early in January last. Though wounded, he con¬ 
tinued to encourage his men to advance till he was shot dead, 
and from what we happily know of him, none can doubt bu* 
that the wish of his splendid heart was that when his time camt 
he should thus die for King and Country and, as he had so often 



lived, facing the odds. He had passed his sixty-fifth year, 
but when war broke out, mindful of much fighting seen in 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland (where he received a bullet in 
the ribs), he left his quiet Surrey home and offered his servioes, 
and in March, 1915, w r as gazetted as a temporary 2nd Lieutenant 
in the 25th Battalion Royal Fusiliers (Frontiersmen). General 
Smuts mentioned him in dispatches; later he was advanced to 
the rank of Captain, and was awarded 
the D.S.O.—and that when he was ap¬ 
proaching seventy years of age 1 

Sir Rider Haggard’s character of 
Allan Quatermain, in his stirring ro¬ 
mances, draws for us a fascinating 
picture of Captain Selous, who, even 
as a schoolboy, was full of daring, 
resource, and endurance. Here is one 
story of him. At 11.30 one night he 
started out from the school buildings 
after heions’ eggs. The heronry was ten 
miles away, so, through barred doors 
and bolted gates, he fetched a certain 
master’s pony upon which to ride. He 
got the herons’ eggs from the top of 
almost unclimbable elm-trees, situated 
on an island in a well-preserved park, 
having to swim while carrying his 
clothes in one hand above his head to 
keep them dry. The pony he had 
tethered where the keepers could not 
find it, and he carried the herons' eggs 
in a bag tied round his neck while 
swimming back. It was a really adven¬ 
turous midnight escapade, but, as with 
C. Selous, D.S.O. many another bold endeavour later in 
life, Selous saw’ it through. 

During his many wanderings on the African Continent, Captain 
Selous shot nearly 1,000 head of big game. Even while soldier¬ 
ing in East Africa last year he made a fine collection of butter¬ 
flies. The following lines were written by Mrs. Sybil Selous 
Jones, sister of Captain Selous, on the death of her brother :— 

THE END OF THE TRAIL, 

F. C. Selous. 

Bom, Dec. 31, 1851. 

" Killed in Action,” Jan. 4, 1917. 

Friends, lay him down on the wild earth’s breast; 

The end of the trail brings peace and rest. 
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Friends, let him sleep where he fought and fell; 

He has served the Empire long and well. 

His life was big and his death was great, 

No better would he have asked of fate, 

Than to risk his all in England's strife, 

And give—for England—a great man's life. 

His grave is on the African veld that he loved, under the 
shadow of a tamarind-tree,with a few faithful comrades beside him. 
* * * 


My weekly mail-bag brings me more letters than I can answer. 
The majority, of course, must be replied to through the medium 
of the Correspondence column. Every now 
MY STICK- and then, however, something more than 

INSECT FROM usual comes my way that deserves a special 

TRINIDAD. note. Only the other day from Port 

of Spain, Trinidad (what memories of 
buccaneering on the Spanish Main, of Captain Kidd and ” pieces 
of eight’* that name conjures up!), came a most interesting 
natural history specimen. Writing from that West Indian port, 
G. S. Lindsay enclosed in his letter a dried ” god-horse,” as the 
natives call a certain variety of the stick-insect. Spread out 
on a piece of wool wrapping, the " god-horse ” looks exactly 
what it intended to represent—that is, a small branch ; the 
resemblance is so perfect in colour and shape that I am not 
surprised that Mr. Crow constantly overlooks the stick-insect in 
his search for food. I am much obliged to my West Indian 
correspondent for this excellent example of protective mimicry. 
You Field Club members, by the way, who read these notes 
should study this subject particularly. It is full of absorb¬ 
ing interest, and you will be surprised to find in your 
observation of animal, bird, and insect life how cunningly 
Nature provides for the protection of her children. 

* * * 

In my mail-bag I get many letters from Australia and New 
Zealand, where the ” B.O.P.” is widely popular. It is always 
pleasing to me to hear from these far- 
TO AUS- away correspondents ” down under ” ; 

TRALIAN their missives bring back to me a host of 

RBADBRS. delightful recollections of Australian cities 

and townships, of wide graded streets and 
beautiful buildings, and of the seemingly illimitable ” bush.” 
Since this terrible war began we have come to know more 
about Australia and Canada and South Africa than we knew 
before ; after the war we shall know still more. As I have 
said before in these columns, the Dominions will have a voice 
in the Empire’s Council Chamber in the future ; the bond of 
union will be closer drawn. You will understand, therefore, 
how gratified I have been to receive visits in the ” B.O.P.” 
office from big, bronzed Anzacs who dropped in to pay their 
respects to the old paper that they read and loved so 
much years ago, and that is now read by their sons. I 
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but readers of the Magazine would be doing it a 
real service if they would make every endeavour to 
secure the missing copies through their newsagent. 






had a visit one morning from an Australian ” padre,” 
who had been in Gallipoli, and he bore a welcome message of 
good cheer from a bunch of ” the boys ” who were unable to 
get to London themselves. It’s good to know, isn't it, that the 
” B.O.P.” means so much to these fellows—that it has touched 
their lives so closely ? I realised this even more when another 
Anzac in khaki—I am sure he doesn’t want his name mentioned 
—came in on another occasion simply to tell me what the 
” B.O.P.” had done for him in his younger days; how it had 
steadied him and kept him in the right road. ” I feel I owe the 
old paper a great debt,” he said in his low, deep voice, ” and I 
want to pay something of it back.” The upshot of our little talk 
was that he offered a prize of £i for competition among Australian 
boys. The subject for this special competition may well be 

" AUSTRALIA. MY AUSTRALIA I *’ 

and the prize of £i will be awarded, therefore, to the sender of 
the best original poem bearing the above title. 

Conditions of competition : The poem must be the original, 
unaided w'ork of the sender, who must be an Australian by birth. 
The age limit for competitors is eighteen.. Poems should not 
be very long ; the competition will be decided on merit onlv. 
Additional prizes will be given for the next best efforts, and the 
prize-winning poems will be printed in the ” B.O.P.” in due 
course. This competition is open until January 31, 1918. All 
MSS. must be addressed to The Editor, ” B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C., and envelopes should be marked 
” Australia ” on the top left-hand corner. The Editor’s decision, 
as in other competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Now, you Australian fellows, get your pens and see what 
inspired verses you can turn out ! I shall look forward to the 
results of your labours with keen enjoyment, A L H 



LOOT ! 

K British Tommy loaded with material found in a captured German trenefc. 
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From an Empire Treasure-House. 

True Stories from British History Retold. 

By H. W. WILLIAMS. 

II. The Parson of Lutterworth. 



NGLAND was in a bad way. 
A terrible disease was carry¬ 
ing off the population by 
thousands; morally and 
spiritually the people were not 
only dying, they were very nearly 
dead; and politically the times 
were unquiet and anxious. 

It was into this atmosphere of 
dread, darkness, and madness that 
a pitiful God sent a shaft of light 
that was to illumine and give hope 
and gladness, with the promise of 
great things to follow. England 
was to rise to heights of 
, power never before conceived ; 
was to be a world stimulant 
and regenerator, carrying good 
news and material prosperity 
into lands not even yet known 
to exist. And the holder of this 
new light was a young pro¬ 
fessor at Oxford University— 
God’s faithful minister and expounder of the life-giving 
Word—John de Wycliffe. 

Edward the Third was King of England. Only four 
years before he had fought the battle of Crecy (1346) and 
defeated the French army. His ambition, and what he 
conceived his right, was to add France, or a portion of it, 
to the English Crown. The taking of Calais (1347) was a 
great step in this direction. (As every schoolboy knows. 
Calais was retaken by the French during the reign of 
” Bloody Mary.”) And then followed the victory of 
Poictiers, in which the English commander, the Black 
Prince, distinguished himself by capturing the French King 
and bringing him a prisoner to London. 

But between these two great battles our beautiful country 
was swept from sea to sea by the “ Black Death.” Its 
ravages were frightful. It entered hovel and castle alike, 
slaying old and young and middle-aged. “ London was full 
of mourning, for we are told that a hundred thousand 
perished there in a few months . . . and, before the 
dreadful pestilence passed away, more than a third part of 
the people of England had perished.” 

But the national life was threatened by more thant he 
tainted and disease-laden atmosphere. People thronged to 
the churches while the Death was threatening them, but 
when that danger was removed they “ forgot their God ” 
and returned to their sins once more. Perhaps we should 
not wonder at their conduct, so well summarised in the 
couplet: 

The Devil was sick— the Devil a saint would be. 

The Devil wa9 well—the Devil no saint was he; 

because the Gospel in its purity was little known, and 
consequently there was very little real godliness in England 
at that time. There were, it is true, churches and monasteries 
in plenty, and the land swarmed with priests and monks, 
but for all this the people were perishing in the darkness 
of sin, for the light of Christianity had become very dim 
indeed. Bishops and priests were mostly worldly-minded 
men. while monks and friars, whose homes were in convents 
and monasteries, and who were supposed to lead lives of 
holy devotion and study, were often ignorant, profligate. 


and superstitious. No wonder, then, that the people were 
like their teachers. 

The chief reason for such a state of things was that 
the Bible was largely an unknown book. Such copies 
as existed were in Latin, and the policy of the Church of 
Rome was to keep God's holy Word to the clergy, and even 
they were compelled to accept a perverted interpretation of 
it for themselves and their hearers. A few copies of the 
Psalms and Gospels were in English, written on parchment 
(for printing was not yet invented), but these also were in 
the hands of the priests, or locked up in the castles of very 
rich people. The Romish clergy were afraid to let the com¬ 
mon people obtain access to the enlightening Word. They 
purposely kept them in ignorance, that they might make 
their hearers believe what they pleased and do what they 
wanted. 

It was to rescue his counbymen ” from dependence 
upon a papal testimony, which had been growing in false¬ 
hood with the flight of centuries, substituting silly legends 
for the doctrines of inspiration, and thus nullifying the 
Word of God,” that John Wycliffe began to preach against 
the ill doings of the priests and to translate the Scriptures 
into the common language. 

By his courageous stand Wycliffe became a great name 
in the history of our country, and his services render him 
worthy to rank with the noblest of the empire’s builders. 
In the strict sense he was not a politician, though his 
action had great political results. His work was the 
holding up of a Light by which the world could find its 
way out of darkness and superstition to the fulness of 
the radiance of God’s love and care for mankind. Milner, 
the historian, says : ” From this date it began to be true 
of Englishmen, 4 Now hear we every man in our own tongue, 
wherein we were born, the wonderful works of God.’ This 
is the cause of our national advancement, and the pillar 
on which it rests.” 

Naturally, we would like to know what manner of man 
it was who so fearlessly fought for truth and freedom. 

John Wycliffe was bom about the year 1324, in the 
Yorkshire village of Wycliffe, so named after a Norman 
ancestor. Of his boyhood nothing is known except that 
at the age of fifteen or sixteen he went as a scholar to 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and then transferred to Merton 
College. For a man who created so great a stir it is re¬ 
markable that no details of his private life, true or false, 
have come down to us. This is the more remarkable in 
that he was in the public eye all his life ; and he had great 
and powerful friends, and equally great and powerful 
enemies. From this we may gather that his studies so 
occupied his time and attention that until, in 1360, he 
was made Master of Balliol College he was unknown and 
excited little interest beyond his own immediate circle. 

During these years of preparation the young scholar 
did not neglect the study of the Holy Scriptures. While 
thus engaged he learnt, with surprise at first and then with 
indignation, that much of the religious teaching of the day 
was not obtained from God’s Word at all, but was only 
the invention of crafty and often ignorant and superstitious 
men. 

The discovery filled the zealous young professor with 
angry amazement and resentment, and he resolved that, 
with God’s help, he would enable everyone to read the 
Scriptures in his own language. This purpose was 
strengthened when he reflected upon the thousands whom 
the Black Death was carrying off day by day. 
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John Wycliffe began his crusade by exposing the 
ignorance, superstition, and ungodliness of the begging 
friars. He was enabled to do this with the greater success 
because the masters in the Oxford colleges were both jealous 
of the friars, and enraged at them for drawing away the 
students from their schools. They therefore praised 
Wycliffe for his zeal, and rewarded him by making him 
master of one of the colleges. Then he was offered one 
post of usefulness after another, so that he was always 
well employed in preaching and teaching, besides the 
extraordinary labours he undertook for the glory of God 
and the good of men's souls. Thus, when he was thirty- 
seven he was made Master of Balliol College, in Oxford, 
and in the same year he had presented to him the living 
of Fellingham, in Lincolnshire. At forty-one he was 
promoted to be Warden of Canterbury Hall, Oxford, a 
post of some honour. This was an appointment which 
proves that he was highly esteemed, by those who knew 
him, as a faithful, wise, and learned teacher. At fifty he 
was presented to the living of Lutterworth, in Leicester¬ 
shire, which he held till he died, in 1384. It was the custom 
then for the admiring disciples to apply pet names to the 
great teachers. In many cases these names 
have served as distinguishing marks in later 
times. This one was called “ The Subtle,” 
another “ The Irreffragable ” Doctor, a 
third was “ the Profound,” a fourth ” The 
Angelic,” and so on. The Oxford epithet 
for Wycliffe was ” Doctor Evangelicus,” a 
title which tells us much. 

This, then, was the man whose work was 
to begin the reformation of religion in 
England. His degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was taken and his fame established as a 
profound and original thinker and teacher. 
But the ear and the heart of the people 
had still to be reached. 

At first Wycliffe's purpose was to attack 
the begging friars. But soon he saw that 
there were many things in the Romish 
Church that needed reforming, or clearing 
right away, and he boldly said so. In turn 
he was himself attacked, and was at last 
compelled to appear before certain tribunals 
and defend his conduct. 

He had won many friends, however, 
some of them in high places, and for a 
time these supported him with their pro¬ 
tection and patronage. But when the 
courageous man attacked the false doc¬ 
trines of the Romish Church they fell 
from him, fearing the anathemas of the 
Pope. 

In a wonderfully interesting little book 
published by the Religious Tract Society of 
London, ” How we got Our English Bible,” 
there is a vivid description of a momentous 
scene in the life of Wycliffe, at what the 
reformer described as the “ Earthquake 
Council.” Says the writer: "We transfer 
ourselves to the great hall of the Black- 
friars Monastery, London, on a dull, warm 
May day in 1378, amid purple robes and 
gowns of silk and damask, amid monks 
and abbots, and bishops and doctors of 
the Church, assembled for the trial of John 
Wycliffe, the parish priest of Lutterworth. 

” The great hall, crowded to its heavy 
oaken doors, witnesses to the interest that 
is centred in the trial, and all eyes are fixed 
upon the pale, stern old man who stands 
upon the dais silently facing his judges. He 
is quite alone, and his thoughts go back, 
with some bitterness, to his previous trial, 
when the people crowded the doors, shout¬ 
ing for their favourite, and John of Gaunt 
“He began to speak holdly and elearly against all priests who led wicked lives.” and the Lord Marshal of England were 


And when the pestilence abated and Wycliffe observed 
that the people seemed to have forgotten all their terror- 
extorted promises of amendment, and that the priests had 
neither piety nor learning enough to fit them to be leaders, 
his resolve became more firmly fixed. Now he began to 
speak and write boldly and clearly against all priests who 
led wicked lives, upon money collected from those who 
believed the falsehoods of a corrupt clergy—that money 
could avert the just judgment of an offended God. 

So corrupt had the clergy become, as they got rich on 
offertories, that instead of devoting their time to study and 
devotional exercises they took to enjoying themselves with 
frivolous pastimes and feasting on the richest provisions— 
so that at last it became a proverb, ” As lazy as a 
monk,” M As fat as a monk,” or “As jolly as a monk.” 
No wonder, therefore, that ungodly men envied the con¬ 
dition of the monks, and obtained admission into the 
monasteries. “ Long before the time of Wycliffe, the 
monasteries had become nests of ignorance and vice, 
and almost every evil work, the good that there had once 
l>een in them having departed, leaving only hypocrisy 
behind to make a pretence of holiness.” 
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•standing by his side. He has learned since then not to 
put his trust in princes. The power of his enemies has 
grown rapidly ; even the young king has been won over 
to their cause, and patrons and friends have drawn back 
from the side of him whom the Church has resolved to 
crush. 

“ The judges have taken their seats, and the accused 
stands awaiting the charges to be read, when suddenly there 
is a cry of terror. A strange rumbling sound fills the air, 
and the walls of the judgment-hall are trembling to their 
base—the monastery and the city of London are being 
shaken by an earthquake ! Friar and prelate grow pale 
with superstitious awe. Twice already has the arraign¬ 
ment of Wycliffe been strangely interrupted. Are the 
elements in league with the enemy of the Church ? Shall 
they give up the trial ? 

" ‘ No 1 1 thunders Archbishop Courtenay, rising in his 
place, ' we will not give up the trial. This earthquake but 
portends the purging of the kingdom ; for as there are in 
the bowels of the earth noxious vapours which only by 
a violent earthquake can be purged away, so are there 
<evils brought by such men upon this land which only by a 


very earthquake can ever be removed. Let the trial go 
forward ! ' 

" What think you, reader, were the evils which this pale 
ascetic had wrought, needing a very earthquake to cleanse 
them from the land ? Had he falsified the Divine message 
to the people in his charge ? Was he turning men’s 
hearts from the worship of God ? Was his priestly office 
disgraced by carelessness, or drunkenness, or impurity of 
life ? 

“ Oh no 1 Such faults could be gently judged at the 
tribunal in Blackfriars Hall. Wycliffe's was a far more 
serious crime. He had dared to attack the corruptions of 
the Church, and especially the enormities of the begging 
friars—he had indignantly denounced Pardons and In¬ 
dulgences and Masses for the soul as part of a system of 
gigantic fraud ; and worst of all, he had filled up the cup of 
his iniquity by translating the Scriptures into the English 
tongue, ‘ making it,' as one of the chroniclers (Knighton) 
angrily complains, ‘ common and more open to laymen and 
to women than it was wont to be to clerks well learned and 
of good understanding, so that the pearl of the Gospel is 
trodden underfoot of swine.” 


[To be concluded.) 


An Old Boy in Flanders. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 



Oh, you fellows back in England in your dreamings 
may be, roam 

Where the cannon and the shrapnel thunder hate ; 

For you the shells o'erhead, and the trenches run¬ 
ning red, 

And for me the lanes beyond the Schoolhouse gate. 

Do your ghost battalions muster round our camps 
when lights are out ? 

Do you shape unheard good messages of cheer ? 

As I wander in my dreaming where your study 
lights are gleaming, 

Do you move in soundless marches over here ? 


I AM sitting in my dug-out with my rifle by my side, 
And the pine-trees strike the stars a mile away ; 
’Mid the hush o’er Flanders looming sometimes comes a 
sudden booming, 

And the questing bullet passes on its way. 

But mostly there is silence, and the sentinel—that's me— 
Lets his thoughts fly back across the Channel foam, 


ROUMANIA IN THE FIELD. 

A quick-firing gun of our ally, and her crew. 


Yes, I rather think you do so—but the white 
dawn’s breaking now, 

I must leave my friendly questionings once more ; 

'Mid the snap and crash and rattle, I must ride 
into the battle, 

And must fight again the bitter game of war. 

But when dusk at last comes creeping, and the first 
high stars are peeping, 

And the wind blows o’er the trenches, moist and 
cool. 

Past the lights o’ London burning, dim and shaded, 
I, returning, 

Will keep guard, a ghost in khaki, o’er the School 1 


And he sees the searchlights flashing, and he hears the night- 
tides crashing, 

For he's back upon the Island that is home 1 


Yes, I’m back again in England ; 1 am wandering in the quad 
Of the dear old school I left some years ago ; 

Through the dormitories I’m creeping, when you fellows all 
are sleeping, 

And I saunter through the class-rooms dowm below; 
The Common-room, the Chapel, and the Head's 
august abode, 

I pass them all and find them still the same ; 
The ink-stained desks I sat in, growling over Greek 
and Latin, 

And the fields whereon I learnt to play the game 1 
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Episode 


A Complete 

School Story 

By JOHN LEA. 


T HE cloudless sunshine of a July afternoon was 
flooding the meadows behind Briarwood College 
with a warmth quite sufficient to account for 
the presence of a group of boys at the riverside 
bathing-place bordering the football paddock. Splashing 
and plunging and diving with exuberant energy, they did 
not refrain from giving vocal expression to their delight. 
Briarwood's “ facilities for instruction in the art of swim¬ 
ming " were recognised far and wide, and the school could 
boast some decent champions in aquatic sports. On this 
particular afternoon the hero of the hour was Tommy 
Shillington. Young Shillington was in his element. At side 
stroke or breast stroke he could give points to the best 
competitor. As a diver he was equally unrivalled, and 
more than one fellow would pause in the midst of a refresh¬ 
ing dip to watch Tommy launch himself from the highest 
stage with an abandon that brought rapturous cheers 
from the onlookers. 

But in the full glory of the sunshine came the shadow. 
Shillington had just vanished beneath the surface of the 
water, when little Archer, sitting on the top of the grassy 
bank enjoying the entertainment, was seized with a sudden 
panic. Crawling on hands and knees to the side of a senior 
boy lower down the slope, he whispered : M Old Bradley 
is coming from the drill-hall, Dixon ! What shall we 
do? ** 

'* Grin and bear it/* was Dixon’s sour reply. “ The 
wretch takes a delight in letting his shadow fall where 
nobody wants it.** 

He glanced furtively over his shoulder, as though fearing 
that the object of his remarks might be near enough to 
hear them. And he was. “ Old Bradley ** was standing on 
the top of the bank, scanning the glittering surface of the 
water with half-closed eyes. He spoke to no one, but the 
air was full of his presence, and under that chilling spell the 
recent uproar died into a morose silence. 

The drill-sergeant at Briarwood was a very unpopular 
man. His sense of discipline was so superior to his sense 
of justice that he defeated his own ends, and rebellion 
smouldered even in the breasts of the outwardly 
obedient. 

As his eyes moved slowly left and right, everyone present 
knew quite well the object of his search; but all tongues 
were tied, and Sergeant Bradley was not so dull of wit as 
to ask for the information he needed, 

Presently the roving vision became fixed. Shillington’s 
head had appeared above the surface in the shadow of the 
opposite bank. The disciplinarian bent his brows, and 
raising one hand, beckoned silently to the puffing face of 
the swimmer. 

Tommy’s eyes, bright and sparkling till that moment, 
grew sulky and dour. Then he did a weak and foolish 
thing. Making stock of a weary swimmer's necessity, he 
spat at the water in front of him. If the direction hap¬ 
pened to be a geometrically straight line for the crooked 
finger, that was not his fault ; and if everyone who saw the 


action attached some special meaning to it, that was nob 
his fault either. You see, poor Tommy Shillington was 
not proof against being goaded at times into sophistical! 
self-defence. 

He began to forge his way laboriously shoreward, but 
when half the distance was covered, to the surprise of 
all, he suddenly turned for the opposite bank, and crawled 
slowly out like some hunted animal. 

“ What do you want me for, Mr. Bradley ? ” he shouted 
in complaining tones. 

The drill-sergeant straightened himself up, flung his one 
arm (the other had been lost in the wars) behind his back 
and, with chin in the air, began pacing to and fro. The 
manoeuvre said, as clearly as words : 

" I can wait. Delay doesn’t trouble me, though every 
moment will make it worse for you." 

" You know perfectly well," went on Shillington, " that 
the gates were not locked before I was back last night. 
The porter says so. Everybody knows it, and you have 
no right to give me extra drill for being out too 
late." 

Bradley lighted a cigarette, studiously concealing all 
consciousness of the speaker’s presence, and continued his 
peaceful stroll. 

" Beast ! " 

The monosyllable was originally spoken, there can be 
little doubt, by the young gentleman on the opposite side - 
of the river—and in a low tone too—yet the locality must 
have possessed peculiar acoustic properties, for the faintest 
possible echo of the self-same word rose from the vicinity 
of the diving-board where the group of Briarwood boys 
had gathered together. As it fell on Sergeant Bradley's 
ears he blew a smoke cloud into the air, and playfully 
cajoled himself with the assurance that it was fancy on his 
part, mere fancy. 

Be that as it may, in another moment a louder sound was 
heard. With a groan of fury and despair, Shillington had 
hurled himself into the water again. Bradley received him 
at the point of landing and with insulting officiousness led 
him prisoner up the bank. A few minutes later, clothed (but 
scarcely in his right mind), Tommy was being conducted 
across the paddock to expiate in the drill-hall, on this 
lovely afternoon, a crime of which no one of fair judgment 
would have considered him guilty. 

This little episode made an impression very unfavourable 
to the drill-master on all who had witnessed it, and when, 
a few days later, Shillington was heard to declare that by 
hook or by crook he would " take it out of old Bradley," 
a sympathetic "I should think you willl" greeted him 
on every hand. 

Ready acquiescence, however, in such a delightful 
proposal, was not accompanied by any suggestion as to 
how it should be carried out, and Shillington was left to * 
his own devices. 

As it happened, he was not a chap who required assistance 
in everything he undertook; so, having made his purpose 
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known, he became silent on the subject; and day following 
-day without any sign of Mr. Bradley’s discomfiture, the 
notion got abroad that Shillington, after all, had taken his 
humiliation lying down. 

But this view would have perhaps been modified had 
.any Briarwood boy been present at a conference which 
took place on a certain afternoon in the succeeding week, 
when Tommy met a boon companion with whom he was 
in the habit of taking long walks. This boy, Lawrence 
Farquar, was a resident in Thombury town, but kindred 
interests had led to a friendship between the two, and 
many a time had they wandered away together far up the sea- 
coast beyond Barharbour to lonely and rocky regions un¬ 
reached by other Briarwood boys. During such an expedition 
as this, Shillington poured his grievance into the ears of Law¬ 
rence Farquar, and something more than sympathy must 
have been the result, for on the return journey, after their 
ways had separated and the Briarwood boy tramped on alone, 
his spirits became so hilarious that he could scarcely keep 
a straight course. In spite of the most determined effort, 
little bubbles of laughter fizzled audibly from his lips, till 
he was brought to a sense of greater sobriety by the 
appearance of the school gates and knots of Briarwood 
fellows to whom he had no intention of betraying his 
secret. 

As so often happens, these high spirits were followed by 
correspondingly low ones. All who came in daily contact 
with him formed the impression that the “ fellow was 
becoming morose.” Clearly enough, Bradley’s persecution 
was more than he could bear. Scarcely a day passed with¬ 
out Shillington arousing his displeasure, and all for the most 
trivial faults. But it is necessary to state that his gloom 
may have been intensified by an occurrence that now 
loomed in the near future, and which never failed to bring 
dissatisfaction to those who partook of it. This was a 
fortnightly march under the leadership of Sergeant Bradley 
unto remote corners of the world, and devised, so it was 
stated, to develop powers of endurance. Whether, in 
reality, this was an underlying virtue of the ordeal, I 
cannot say; but sulkiness, rage, fatigue and insubordination 
were plainly exhibited by the squad as they kicked up the 
dust, or dragged themselves with ostentatious weariness 
over the endless hills. 

On the occasion of which we have now to speak, a 
broiling sun and cloudless sky added to the torment; but 
Sergeant Bradley had fixed upon a destination never yet 
visited by his Little company or himself, and when the 
military conscience has set itself a task, dust and heat 
and nasty temper must not stand in the way of accom¬ 
plishment. So the Briarwood squad marched on, choking 
with dust, damp with heat, boiling with fury, snappy in 
talk, and fierce in looks till, far away on the weary horizon, 
glimmered the sunny sea. Xenophon's heroes were cheered 
by the sight, but Briarwood’s heroes were determined not 
-to be cheered by anything. They glowered and sulked 
till the very rocks of the breezy shore were beneath their 
feet; till the shade of the solemn cliffs cooled their 
fevered brows and shut away the pitiless beams of the 
sun. 

It was a decent place they had come to, after all. The 
tide was out, but had left behind, on a broad foreshore, 
an isolated expanse of salt water. It was known locally as 
the King’s Bath, and though shallow for some distance in, 
was of doubtful depth in the centre. A formidable reef, 
submerged at high tide, now separated it from open 
water, while shoreward it was bounded by a wall-like cliff 
which descended sheer to the depths. 

To the suppressed rapture of all, permission was now 
given, for those who wished, to enter this alluring 
bath, the gradually shelving character of the shores 
quite satisfying the sergeant that all was safe. He 
selected a suitable boulder near by and sat down for 
a smoke. 

With incredible speed the whole squad were in the water, 
. and past sorrows were obliterated by half an hour of bliss. 
At the end of that time a warning grunt from the boulder 
, fell on unwilling ears, but a more forceful repetition of the 


same command brought the reluctant bathers to the shore. 
Only one remained, rapturously disporting himself like a 
shining porpoise in the centre of the bath. 

“ Now then, Shillington l ” yelled Sergeant Bradley. 

" How many more times do you want telling ? We start 
for home in twenty minutes.” 

Tommy turned an ecstatic face toward him. His eyes 
were full of life ; the dark expression of sulkiness that 
had filled them all that day had disappeared, and with 
a smile that those who saw will never forget, he sang 
out: 

" One dive more, sir, only one 1 That is all I shall want I 
Good-bye ! ” 

And playfully waving a dripping arm in the air, he 
vanished below the surface. 

Most of the fellows by this time had donned their togs 
and were scrambling away among the rocks, but four or 
five, with Bradley himself, still stood at the water’s edge 
and watched the sunlit ripples close over the place where 
Shillington had gone down. 

Knowing his powers as a diver they were hardly surprised 
that he did not immediately return to the surface, but 
by and by a horrified whisper stole from lip to lip : ” Why 
doesn’t he come up ? ” The whole of the placid expanse 
was visible from where they stood. No promontory, no 
rock, afforded concealment in any quarter. Scared faces 
were turned on the drill-sergeant. With set features and 
eager staring eyes, he was scanning the treacherous bath. 
Boys involuntarily clutched one another as th$ awful 
truth impressed itself upon them, till little Archer said 
querulously : 

” He is drowning, sir, he must be drowning 1 Let me go 
in l ” 

He flung off his coat. 

” Stop l ” yelled the sergeant hoarsely, grabbing at 
his shoulders. ” Stand back, all of you I ” 

For several fellows had come running up to join the 
horrified group, and with feverish haste had begun to 
undress. The fierce terror of the man’s voice held them 
n check. “ Such action, now, would only be to jeo¬ 
pardise other lives,” said he. 

And indeed the sight of that unruffled surface, hid¬ 
ing its awful secret, was an argument none could 
dispute. 

Five harrowing minutes had sped away since Shil¬ 
ling on’s disappearance. 

” The weeds have held him down,” whined little Archer, 
“ or he would have come up in the usual way.” 

Bradley gazed at him with the air of one whose thoughts 
were in a turmoil, and next moment he was pacing the 
shore distractedly. His face was pale and he seemed to 
be searching the landscape for some helpful suggestion. 
Another five minutes dragged horribly away. It was now 
nearly a quarter of an hour since those evil waters had 
closed over the boy’s head. The sergeant pulled him¬ 
self together with an effort. He turned to send someone 
to the nearest cottage for help, but at that moment a 
great cry arose, loud with ecstasy and yet tainted with 
fear. 

” Here he is, sir 1 Here he is I ” 

Bradley's hand flew to his brow, and he swept the 
water with eager glance. True enough, a swimmer with 
lusty strokes was making for the shore. The group of 
boys splashed forward knee-deep to meet him, and stood 
with outstretched hands. Yet when some yards still 
separated them from the object of their solicitude, they 
suddenly broke, and retreated up the shore again with 
such expressions of terror that the sergeant's own hair 
bristled as he saw them. What did it mean ? He drew 
near, bewildered by the explanation that came breath¬ 
lessly from little Archer: 

“ Oh, Mr. Bradley, it isn’t Shillington, after all, but 
a stranger ! Some one we have never seen before l ” 

” What! ” 

Bradley faced about, only to have the boy’s words 
confirmed. The swimmer was slowly making his way 
through the shallow water toward them. The shrinking 
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^rowd eyed him with the 

have felt on beholding so 

historic times. In perfect 

shyly paused while still 

some distance away. Then 

he turned 

again, and 

before a 

voice could 
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a step 
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“ It wasn’t real I ” 

" What 1 In the broad sunshine ? " retorted another 
scornfully, for he was reluctant to entertain even his own 
gruesome convictions. 

“ Why not ? ” cried a third. " You may depend upon 
it, the King's Bath is an evil place where many have met 

their deaths.” 

“ Hold your noise ! ” came the voice of Ser¬ 
geant Bradley. ‘‘ Take up Shillington’s clothes, 
Archer. Let the rest form line 1 ” 

But before Archer could carry out this un¬ 
welcome order, all eyes were again attracted 
to the King’s Bath, from which, with a laugh 
and cheery hail, Shillington was seen to be 
emerging. 

” Shillington I ” 

It was Sergeant Bradley who 
spoke. 

“ What does all this mean ? ” 

” Have I been gone long, sir ? ” 
smiled Tommy, beginning to dress. 
‘‘You would be surprised at what 

i l have done—though, after all, there 
is nothing wonderful about it.” 

” Indeed 1 Any explanation you 
may see your way to give, will be 
gladly received.” 

Ignoring the sarcastic tone in the 
sergeant's voice, Tommy proceeded, 
while slipping into his clothes :— 

“ Well, sir, it is like this. You 
see that cliff over there, which forms 
one end of the King's Bath. Well, 
if you went back behind it a little 
way, you would find a deep chine 
sloping gradually upward inland. 
At its lowest point, just at the 
back of the cliff, the bottom is 
far below the sea level, and at 
this point, deeper down than low 
tide, there is a large hole in the 
cliff which allows the water of the 
King’s Bath to flow into the 
chine. Through this hole I dived 
just now, and, coming up, found 
Lawrence Farquar (he’s my chum, 
you know), and hearing what I 

had done he-” 

‘‘ That’ll do l ” broke in Bradley. 
“ Enough time has been wasted over 

your foolery to-” 

‘‘I'm sorry, sir.” interrupted 
Tommy, *‘ but the twenty minutes 
r *” you mentioned are not quite up 

yet.” 

Bradley looked at his watch. Being a great pre¬ 
cisian he could not dispute the point; so, turning on 
the crowd, he eyed them sternly, and ejaculated in a 
fierce voice, yet tremulous withal:— 

*‘ Form !—March ! ” 


“Then he turned 

again, and . » • plunged once more into that horror-haunted water. 


once more into that horror-haunted water, vanishing 
beneath the surface as poor Shillington had done. 

Silence reigned among the witnesses of this singular 
occurrence. Then one boy gave expression to the thoughts 
of all by murmuring : 
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By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 

Do you spare a moment’s thought. 
Musing on his fight and fall ? 

For your safety he replied 

When he heard his country call 1 


Are you stronger, humbler, that 
He has paid the last dread price ? 
Are you spurred to nobler deeds 
Through this stranger’s sacrifice ? 


OES it dim your sun awhile 
\ When you read that brief line 
through ? 

Just a number and a name. 
Both of them unknown to you. 


If by his example you 
Stand serene and fortified 
In life’s battle, not in vain 
J. Brown lived, and J. 
died! 


For your life he gave his own— 
For your peace he laid him 
low— 

What of your response to this ? 
What about the debt you owe ? 


Do you think how there are some 
Wounded to the heart through this ? 
How it means a life to mourn i 
How it means a face to miss ? 


Brown 
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Allied Aviators’ Adventures in the Great War. 

By T. W. WILKINSON. 

V. A Night of Adventures—An Heroic Exploit—Pegoud’s Last Flight. 


V A NIGHT OF ADVENTURES. 

W OULD it be possible to make a night raid on the 
German positions ? The commanders of the 
Russian aviation headquarters at Blonv looked 
at the sky again, and ultimately decided that 

Lieutenant T- should make a trial flight. He should 

be the pioneer in night flying on the eastern front, the 
first man to trust his life to an aeroplane in the darkness. 
For never up to this time had the Germans dared to send 
a machine over the lines save in daylight, and the Russians, 
though they had often contemplated such a thing, had 
never actually attempted it. 

Ten o’clock sounded. Immediately afterwards the 
lieutenant, accompanied by two observers, rose into the 
still night air and headed in the direction of Sochatchef, 
guided thither by two parallel lines, like strips of white 
tape laid on the earth—the iron road to their objective. 
For a time, then, all was plain sailing. But aftei they 
had gone only a few leagues, a cloud passed over the 
moon, the rails merged into the surrounding darkness, 
and they had nothing but their sense of location to pilot 
them aright. Yet they not only reached their destination 
in safety, but returned with such optimistic reports that 
the staff resolved upon a raid 
forthwith. 

So, some two or three hours 
later, the lieutenant, with 
an expert bombardier, set out 
again, to be almost immediately 
plunged into a sea of difficulty 
and confusion. Light, after he 
haa reached a safe altitude, there 
was none. The moon peered 
forth as he was ascending, but 
then, just as he was in reed of 
her assistance, she disappeared 
utterly. And, to make matteis 
worse, a strong adverse wind 
sprang up, tossing the plar.e 
about a good deal more than was 
agreeable to the bombardier, 
accustomed as he was to flights. 

But neck or nothing l On, on 
the lieutenant went through the 
pitchy darkness, unrelieved by a 
single gleam from a window or 
street lamp, till the distance 


ahead became speckled with stars. What town was that ? 
Warsaw, as sure as fate! The wind, blowing from the right, 
had edged the machine twenty miles off her course! 

Picking up his direction, the pilot made a bee-line for 
a certain small town where he had been ordered to call, 
and ultimately, by great good fortune, landed in it. His 
observer then proceeded towards the railway station, but 
had not gone far before he encountered a group of soldiers, 
who promptly pulled him up. 

“ I am an observer from an aeroplane,” he said, in 
reply to a challenge, " and I am searching for somebody 
to look after our machine while it is on the ground.” 

With that he made another step forward. 

” Stop still, or we’ll shoot 1 ” 

The commandant—a ludicrously tubby man, bristling 
with weapons—then advanced, and the observer, recog¬ 
nising immediately that he accounted himself a person 
of great importance, paid him much deference. 

” No,” said this functionary, when he had heard the 
explanation, “ I cannot allow you to fly any farther with¬ 
out permission from Warsaw. I will telegraph to head¬ 
quarters now. Take charge of the aeroplane,” he added, 
turning to a non-commissioned officer. 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish 1 There was no time to 
spare, and yet they were to be 
kept hanging about at the 
pleasure of this bumptious Jack¬ 
in-office 1 What was to be done ? 

After taking counsel together, 
the airmen resolved on a bold 
move. The soldiers, at the order 
of the pilot, held on to the wings 
of the aeroplane, whereupon the 
observer suddenly gave the pro¬ 
peller a twist. As the engine 
picked up, the guard were 
obliged to loose their hold, and 
the machine, after a short run 
along the ground, rose into the 
air, leaving the commandant 
and his troops petrified with 
amazement. 

“ Stop them 1 Stop them ! ” 
screamed the little fat man, 
when he had recovered his 
senses. 

But he was too late; the 
aeroplane was off. 




"The machine rose into the air, leaving the com¬ 
mandant and his troops petrified with amazement.” 
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Proceeding to another town, it landed there, and then 
again started, this time on its flight over the German 
trenches. And, notwithstanding the trying work the pilot 
had already done, and the exceedingly hot fire from 
anti-aircraft guns, it bombed enemy positions for three 
hours, finally returning to its station in safety. In safety 
—yes ; but the wings were punctured in eight places, and 
part of one of the propeller’s blades was missing. 

* * * 

AN HEROIC EXPLOIT. 

** Arminus 1 Arminus l ” 

The French soldiers pointed at an Albatross passing 
over their lines at a great height and heading in the direction 
of Chalons. 

And who was “ Arminus ” ? With their usual readiness 
at coining nicknames, the “ poilus ” had so dubbed the 
pilot of a German machine that had come and gone with 
the regularity of clockwork. Recognisable at some distance 
by his stature, this audacious visitor had crossed the French 
lines almost daily, as if to set the 


determination of all. De Terline, twice mentioned in 
dispatches for brilliant exploits, and decorated a few days 
previously with the Military Medal—an airman as brave as 
he was modest—had quietly remarked : “If my machine- 
gun stops, I shall plunge into the Boche 1 ” And now the 
time had come for them to carry out their grim resolve. 
Rather than let the German escape they would crash to 
earth with him 1 

With one accord, therefore, the three French pilots 
closed in on the enemy till the four aeroplanes were so near 
together that, seen from below, they appeared to be swept 
along by the same current. Then of a sudden a thrill of 
horror ran through the spectators. Two of the French 
machines, flying side by side, tossed about in their own 
eddy, collided with a crash and a crackling that made the 
onlookers shudder, and, losing their balance, turned over and 
over, and descended in spirals, like dead leaves blown from 
a tree in autumn, finally landing at some distance behind 
the French lines. Spectators rushed to the spot, expecting 
to find a pile of wreckage ; but—wonder of wonders 1— 
the machines were little damaged. Stranger still, both of 
the airmen were safe and sound. 


airmen of our Allies at defiance. 

As the soldiers watched the 
familiar Albatross one of their 
batteries barked, and imme¬ 
diately that intruder turned 
precipitately, and began to re¬ 
turn. Was it, then, “ touched ” ? 
Had the adventurous 
“ Arminus ” tempted the gun¬ 
ners once too often ? 

Meanwhile, the alarm had 
been given in a French avia¬ 
tion camp, and three chasing 
machines had ascended from it 
into the miming mist. So that 
“ Arminus” had no sooner 
started on his homeward journey 
tha.n he found his road cut by 
three desperate adversaries, to 
escape whom would obviously 
tax him to the utmost. Ten 
minutes—ten minutes at the 



Only one French chaser now 
remained, that piloted by the 
gallant De Terline. Was he 
dismayed at the disappearance 
of his comrades ? Not at all. 
Coldly resolute, madly heroic, 
he kept on his course and drew 
nearer and nearer to the German 
machine, heedless of the carbine 
which the giant in it levelled at 
him, and steering so as to strike 
the rudder full. Bullets whistled 
round him, his prey darted 
from side to side like a fish en¬ 
deavouring to escape from a 
penguin, and every second the 
German lines became appreciably 
nearer. But he held on steadily, 
inexorably. 

Crash l With a horrible grind¬ 
ing noise, the two machines 
buckled up, and, locked together 


outside —would suffice for him # . in a dying embrace, fell a 

to regain his own lines. But “Two of the French machines, flying side by side, thousand feet, then separated, 
could he run the gauntlet ? collided with a crash." and so reached earth two 


The French machines, 


masses of d6bris. 


superbly piloted, made all manner of evolutions round the 
intruder, mounting, descending, tacking, planing head¬ 
long at one moment, rearing perpendicularly the next, 
and all the while scintillating in the golden rays of the 
rising sun. And thus they hemmed in the German on 
three sides, one getting behind, and the others on the 
flanks. Then the machine guns began their monotonous 
Ta, ta, ta, ta . . .” Three streams of lead were 
directed at “ Arminus,” who, while his pilot drove 
their plane at its utmost speed, responded by firing con¬ 
tinuously at the French machine which was nearest. 

Band succeeded band without either side registering 
a mortal hit, and the distance from the enemy’s guns 
diminished rapidly. The machines reached the first 
branches of the German lines. Below the Frenchmen 
saw spread before them a vista which, in the circumstances, 
was far from pleasing. There was Minaucourt, there the 
Main-de-Massiges, the German trenches, the enemy’s 
territory, and then—farewell! In two minutes " Arminus ” 
would be safe. And they had no cartridges left! True, 
diey could charge their pieces, but there was no time. 
Besides, they were too excited to continue to play the 
orthodox game. Yet unless something was done, and done 
quickly, the bold Boche would snap his fingers at them. 

Fearing that their enemy would escape them, the French 
:ame to a desperate resolution. What had they not vowed 
:be previous evening ? The conversation had turned on 
ust such a situation as that which then confronted them, 
in d one, Sergeant Maquart de Terline, had expressed the 


And when some soldiers reached the place where the re¬ 
mains of the French machine lay they reverently uncovered. 

* * * 

PEGOUD'S LAST FLIGHT. 

“ I am going to blockade the air,” P6goud said, as he 
climbed into his machine. 

It was his usual remark when he started on a flight 
without any special object, and well did it describe the 
greater part of his work. For, though he was always alone 
on such occasions, manipulating as he did his gun and 
levers without assistance, no German pilot could get past 
him and cross the French lines. 

The enemy had vowed to capture or kill him, cost what 
it would, and once they had nearly succeeded. While he 
was scouting over enemy territory in the occupation of 
the Germans his motor stopped suddenly for want of petrol, 
and he had perforce to descend in quest of fuel. Landing 
in a deserted spot, he wheeled his machine to a place of 
concealment, and then walked towards a village he had 
seen from above. On the way he met some French peasants, 
one of whom—a boy—said he believed that petrol could 
be obtained at a garage a few miles distant, and volun¬ 
teered to go there to fetch some. 

Pegoud accepted this offer, and returned to his machine, 
expecting every mcment that the Germans would discover 
him. Fortunately, however, the first hum in being to 
approach him was the plucky boy, who returned with a 
five-litre tin nearly as big as himself. Joyously seizing the 
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tin, the famous airman began pouring the contents into his 
tank, while his young friend, who had taken up a position near 
a clearing hard by, kept a sharp look-out for detached parties 
of Germans. Just as Pegoud, having emptied the tin, was 
about to start his motor, up came the boy, nearly breathless. 

44 Uhlans ! " he cried. “ They’re coming l ’* 

P£goud immediately “ got busy.” Giving the propeller a 
swing, he started the engine, sprang into the driving-seat, and 
rose like a bird. Before he was fifty feet from the ground the 
Uhlans opened fire; but by steering away from them and soar¬ 
ing at the same time the famous airman escaped unscathed. 

So close a call would have put a brake on the enterprise of 
an ordinary aviator. But what cared Pegoud, the hero of 
countless flights, the first Frenchman to loop the loop ? 
All his life he had scorned death, first in boyish adventures, 
then in Morocco as a cavalryman 
in the Chasseurs d’Afrique, then 
as the King of the Air. 

"As a soldier," he once said, 

” I have faced death with a 
smile, intoxicated to feel the 
peril surrounding me. On Janu¬ 
ary 19, 1908, for instance, my 
squadron was surrounded by 
6,000 Moroccans, who surprised 
us dismounted at a water-hole. 

We leapt into the saddle, formed 
up, and charged. With death on 
every side, we sabred the enemy. 

I cut down twelve who were try¬ 
ing to dismount me. 1 said to my¬ 
self, ‘ Old man, your time has 
come ’; but when it was over I 
lound myself without a scratch." 

Equally reckless had been 
Pegoud during his career as an 
airman. Several times he had 
had to return to Paris for a 
new machine, bringing with him 
one riddled with machine-gun 
bullets. 

W hen he climbed aloft after 
making his customary remark, he 
w ent over Mulhouse, and circled 
till a German flier had the temerity to come up, as if to chal¬ 
lenge conclusions with him. Pegoud was in fighting mood 
instantly, and attacked in his usual manner. Always he had 
approached an adversary frcm below, firing upwards and 
killing the pilot, or, at least, puncturing his petrol tank, 
and so compelling him to regain the German lines with the 
utmost haste. And the reason for this original mode of 
fighting was simple. The German machines were 44 blind " 
on their underpart. Owning to their construction, the guns 
they carried could not be effectively used for vertical fire 
downwards. So on this occasion he again swept under¬ 
neath the enemy plane, and then fired up at it. 

Perdition! Here, at last, was a machine without a 
" blind " side ! For the shots were promptly returned, 
and presently one struck his petrol tank. Exposed then 
to the danger of fire from the escaping oil, he switched off, 
and, abandoning the fight, began planing towards his own 
Vines. Down he swept, passing over the German trenches 
at an altitude of less than four hundred yards, and sustain¬ 
ing a heavy fire frcm the soldiers who were manning them. 
During this ordeal his machine was badly damaged, but 
he salely regained French territory. 


44 The brutes are on their guard,* 4 he remarked to some 
friends as he entered his shed. 44 They had a rifle, and 
fired on me as I was under them.** 

True. They were on their guard, but, as he was soon to 
learn, not in the way he then supposed. 

A few days later an Aviatik, coming from the Swiss side, 
took up a position over Belfort, with a view to obtain¬ 
ing photographs of the French entrenchments. Pegoud, 
immediately a call reached his station, gave chase and 
overtook it rapidly. Then he had a surprise. At a distance 
the German machine had looked like a chasing aeroplane, 
but closer inspectiop revealed that it was armoured all 
round, and that only the heads of the pilot and his observer 
were uncovered. Small wonder, then, that it had made no 
attempt to get away—had, in fact, waited for him to come up. 

If any of his shots struck the ar¬ 
mour,they would not penetrate it. 

But difficulties, seeming im¬ 
possibilities, never troubled 
Pegoud. Getting underneath 
and on the flank of the German 
machine, he passed several belts 
of cartridges through his machine- 
gun, and then circled to reload. 
As he returned he sustained a 
further shock. The German ob¬ 
server bent on him a gun which 
had been specially mounted for 
the purpose of firing downwards, 
spraying his machine with lead ! 

Taken aback though he must 
have been by this device for his 
particular benefit, the intrepid 
pilot again poured in a murder¬ 
ous fire, which was not without 
effect. It swept off its mounting 
the gun which the observer was 
working and a bullet, glancing 
off the armour, struck the petrol 
tank. But the gun was soon got 
back into position, and the 
reservoir was not penetrated. 
What happened a week sub¬ 
sequently ? Another French 
pilot engaged this mastodon for twenty-five minutes, blaz¬ 
ing away at it till all his ammunition was gone, and at the 
finish it was absolutely undamaged. 

Still, the dint in the petrol reservoir alarmed the observer. 

44 Return at once," he ordered, 44 or we shall have to land 
in the enemy’s lines.” 

Promptly the pilot swung round the machine, and as 
he did so his companion, having got his machine-gun 
into order again, fed into it a band of cartridges—the 
last. 

A few seconds later the duel was over. As Pegoud 
passed once more beneath the armoured plane a bullet 
struck him in the forehead, killing him instantly. Freed 
from all control, his machine at once dived earthwards, 
and ultimately crashed to pieces within the French lines. 
Thus his first defeat was also his last. 

If the Germans rejoiced over their victory, they did not 
neglect to pay a just tribute to the famous airman. For 
the pilot and the observer of the armoured machine— 
Kandulski and Bilitz—subsequently flew over Belfort, 
and dropped a floral crown in honour of their fallen 
adversary. 



“ Getting underneath and on the flank of the Ger¬ 
man ... he circled to reload.*' 


Success ! 


T ED won the race 1 And yet the lads confessed, 
Tho’ Ned was last, his running was the best l 

Ted kicked the goal ! But some declared the while 
Ned—though not brilliant —played in better style 1 


Ted made top score 1 But those who watched the game 
Gave louder cheers when Ned’s short innings came I 

And so one learns that how most deeds are done 
Counts, maybe, higher than the prize that’s won ! 

Lillian’ Card. 
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A Story of Mystery and Adventure 
on the Welsh Coast. 

Written and Illustrated by 
THOMAS DOWNEY. 

CHAPTER VII. 

OLD TEGON. AND A DISCOVERY. 
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: - I thing very 

- JL changed indeed 

in the appear¬ 
ance of the wreck. The 

party were tremendously excited. 

Hiram examined her carefully from different points of 
view. 

" I’ve solved the mystery ! You keep back ! Look 
out ! " 

His warning came just in time. A huge piece of cliff, 
close to the spot on which Jack and Martin were standing, 
gave way with a crash and thundered down below. Hiram 
lay prone on the ground to see the exact direction taken by 
the loose fragments. 

Some fell headlong on the stern of the vessel, dislodging 
smaller ones, and some precipitated themselves on the rocks 
which gripped, as it were, the vessel's stern. 

" Yes, I thought so," he exclaimed. " Look here, you 
boys ; all this portion of cliff has fallen away during the 
storm; it has been the means of releasing the lower part 
of the vessel by tumbling and smashing the rocks that held 
her down aft. Twiggy vous ? I shouldn't wonder if it 
would not be possible to enter the stern of the cabin now. 
Just fancy ! After all these years ! ! " 

Their excitement increased. Making their way down the 
narrow path with more or less speed, for the alteration 
brought about by so much displacement had greatly 
increased the difficulties of the descent, they reached the 
bottom breathless and shaking, but safe. 

They would have to swim aboard ; there was no other 
way. The pool the wreck was framed in, so to speak, was 
longer and more agitated after the violent night. But the 
lads never hesitated. They must see, and if possible 
examine, the fateful stern cabin. So, with toes bleeding 
and knees bruised, they clambered up on deck. 

" Now, no silliness," cautioned Hiram. " The cliffs 
haven't quite finished shedding stony tears, and you are 
liable to a nasty plunk on the head from above, so keep a 
weather eye aloft." 

Yes, the old vessel was lying almost even ; anyway, the 
stern was up clear. It was possible to get into the after 
cabin. 

" Now, who’s going first ? " 

" I’ll go." Hiram was very eager about it. " You 
lower me down, and if all is well you shall follow ; but mind, 
one stops on deck to guard the opening. We'll have no 
repetition of yesterday’s exciting performance." 

There was not much difficulty about Hiram’s getting in ; 
the boat’s painter was still lying on the deck where they had 
left it, and they soon had it dangling down the hatchway 
leading to the after-cabin. 

" Come on. Jack, fair play ; we’ll investigate together." 

'* You’m welcome for me," said Martin; "no more 
wreck cabins for yours truly." His dread of yesterday’s 
experience still overcame him. 


So our two adventurers found themselves standing on the 
slimy floor in the mysterious unexplored cabin, so strangely 
opened and made possible for them. Only yesterday, 
and not a soul could enter ; and now, without any effort 
of their own, the cabin, with all its mysteries and trea¬ 
sures, if there were any, was within their reach. 

It was gloomy, slimy, and alas ! empty. Barnacles 
everywhere, weed and stones, small crabs, mussels and 
limpets. Some seats or benches, which originally had been 
upholstered, were washed bare ; rusty smears marked where 
screws and pins had originally been fixed. The wooden 
planks which ran across the bulkhead were in good pre¬ 
servation, but the boys, to their great regret, found no 
" doubloons," nor as far as they could see were there any 
" pieces of eight." 


" Won’t I ? Yer young blackguard ! I know you and yer 
poaching ould father. Out o’ my way or I'll pitch you 
overboard. Won't let me come down into my own cabin ! 
Gath a venny /" 

Whose voice was that in fierce altercation with their 
watchman, Martin, on deck? They were not left long in 
doubt. Swiftly, like a most unprepossessing gorilla, Mr. 
Tegon, " the old man of the island," slipped down the rope 
and stood before them. 

" Are you aware, young gentlemen, that you are tres¬ 
passing ? " he commenced, his cold, piercing eyes searching 
the cabin in feverish excitement. Mr. Tegon, too, was 
evidently of opinion there was treasure somewhere 
here. 

" We were not aware of it," replied Hiram. 

" Well, you are now, then," went on the old man, 
breathing very hard ; " and I’ll trouble you to get 

out." 

" Well, we are not going to stop, so don’t get uneaov. 
Mr. Tegon. There’s nothing here to quarrel about, except 
these two old articles, which might be candle biackets, and 
these rings, which might have come off a telescope." 

" Oh, there’s nothing here, nothing at all. And if there 
was it's mine. You see, the island's mine, and anything as 
lays alongside it is mine. Oh yes, I've consulted lawyers ; 
it's all mine; so as soon as you like you can go. I shan't 
have the law on you this time for trespassing, but you’ve 
got to go now ! " 

It was almost laughable—the old man’s fierce anxiety 
to get rid of them. Hiram, who had taken the lead in the 
affair, willingly agreed to depart ; he had apparently taken 
a good mental grasp of the cabin and its probabilities. 

The old man, in his desire to hasten their departure, 
even gave them a hurried bump up the rope ; he had 
brought his own rope and had descended with the two ends 
clasped to him, after having passed it round some object 
above. 

" Let’s cut his rope and leave the old rascal down there," 
counselled Martin. 
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into its imperceptible groove. He stooped 
a minute to dip his fingers in the cool sea 
and bathe his hot face, for our friend Hiram 
was more than a little excited. After that 
he clambered up the rocks, smiling to himself 
from time to time. Reaching the top he 
threw himself on his back and flourished his 
legs in the air. 

Hiram was satisfied that he had made a 
discovery. 

***** 


Jack and Martin amused themselves on 
their journey back to the boat by gathering 
blackberries. They were getting hungry and 
looked forward with much eagerness to their 
first meal on the mainland. 

44 How soon can we set sail, Martin ? ” 

44 Not until near high water. We can set 
sail, but we’ll never get through the Sound 
till the water's about top. You know what 
these tide races and boiling-pots are like 
when the tide’s a-making, Mr. Jack. So we 
gain nothing by hurry. Oh ! bother it. I 
could eat a sound dry biscuit or two. How¬ 
ever, we must wait, I suppose. What’s the 
time now ? ” 

44 I guess by the shadow on Llighty Top 
it’s about two ; we ought to be able to start 
at three. Couldn't we possibly get through the 
Sound without waiting for the tide to turn ? ” 

44 No ; old Narbutt could, perhaps; he’s a 
perfect wonder, knows every eddy; but none 
else could ! And the stepping of an old mast 
is none too safe—no, indeed ! ” 

They now approached their descending 
path—the path leading to 44 Marine Parade 
Bungalow.” 

44 The water seems to have come up very 
near to our boat. Why, she’s afloat surely ! ” 

44 Not ours, but another. Whose can it 
be ? ” 

They continued their descent in hot haste. 

Their next surprise was seeing their own boat 
move swiftly down the shingle towards the 
sea. A little further investigation revealed 
Narbutt himself and a fisherman pushing her 
down. They had just arrived from the main¬ 
land and were busy putting the little craft 
in order. 

44 As soon as I heered you was not at 
Little Haven.” explained Narbutt, after 
greetings were exchanged. 44 1 had just a 
wee little suspicion that you had come to 
have another look at the ould wreck. So, as 
soon as wind and water would let us, Evans 
and I came over, and, rounding this point, we 
spied your boat here. I knew all was well as soon as 
I stepped ashore and saw the foundations of your hotel, 
as it were.” 

44 Wasn't it a ripping night last night, Narbutt ? ” 

44 Oh aye ! ripping enough. It ripped up an old steam¬ 
boat at Porth-Cawl ; they had to run over t’ fields 
with the life-boat apparatus. Every soul was saved, 
though ! ” 

44 Where are you off to now, Narbutt ? ” 

44 You can come.” Narbutt was making to ascend the 
cliff. ” I’ve just a little matter to attend to on the 
mountain yonder,” alluding to the main headland which 
lifted its head in the centre of the island. 

44 Come along, if 'tisn’t too tired you are.” 

They hurried across the belt of purple heather, which 
gave out its fragrance in the bright sunshine after the 
previous night’s refreshing rain, and picked their 
way in and out of the high boulders sprinkled on all 
sides. 

At the summit of the peak were a quantity of large stones 
which before last night’s storm were placed in something 


Tegon, the old man of the island. 

like order, supporting a kind of signal-post or beacon, but 
were now strewn about in all directions. 

After searching they found the pole and Narbutt at¬ 
tached to it an old piece of sail, evidently brought for the 
purpose, and getting it to stand erect, watched the 
mainland intently. 

After a few minutes a wreath of smoke curled up from 
the headland nearly opposite, on the other side of the blue 
and sparkling Sound. 

44 Ah 1 ” said Narbutt. 4 ‘ Well and good 1 Now we’ll see 
about getting home. Hi ! Hullo ! Mr. Hiram, where have 
you been ? ” 

41 Oh, just strolling about, studying the beauties of 
Nature, Narbutt. What’s all this performance for ? ” 
replied Hiram, approaching the group. He had seen them 
as he was pursuing his way back to the boat. 

44 It’s just to convey the grateful and comforting in¬ 
telligence to Mr. Travers, your father, as his son and 
party are all alive and kicking. He’s away where he 
can see that column of smoke, from which he larns 
4 All’s well.’ ” 
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“ My father down here 1 Hurrahl He said he would 
give me a look up if possible. I am glad. How soon 
can we get home ? ” 

“ As soon as ever you like. We can start now." 

” But there’s something, Narbutt, I must talk with you 
about first/* 

Hiram and Narbutt dropped behind and were soon 
closely discussing Hiram's alleged discovery. Jack readily 
grasped that it was not Hiram’s wish to make too much 
noise about his ideas, so he walked on quietly with Martin, 
and they were soon waiting by the boat. 

Meanwhile, Narbutt listened attentively to Hiram, and 
at the conclusion of his statement became extremely 
thoughtful. 

“ Hum, hum ! ” murmured Narbutt. “ This wants a 
little management.” 

” Evans Vach! ” He called to the fisherman, a good- 
humoured, highly-characteristic type of the inhabitants 
of that coast, with large dark eyes, and black hair 
and a fierce moustache, like the operatic style of 
pirate. 

” Evans Vach! ” These folk always added “ Vach ” when 
they wished to be pleasant to one another and ask a favour. 
” Will you leave me your small boat and the two lobster 


pots in it until early mom, whilst you sail these two young 
gents away to Sol vach ? ” 

“ What for is it that you’re not away too, Narbutt ? 
It’s wanting my boat in the mom, I am.” 

” You shall have your boat, man, afore you’re out o’ 
bed. I know what time a St. Davids fisherman goes to 
work, just as the Solvach lads are cornin’ in.” There was 
always a sly rivalry between the two little towns on this 
point; the truth being that it wanted greater efforts and 
fairer weather at St. Davids to get out at all than it did 
at Solvach. All knew this, but the Solvach folk never lost 
an occasion of " rubbing it in.” 

“A St. Davids man has to earn his living, Narbutt ; 
he can’t play at it like some others ; goes to sea he does, 
and puts up with a wetting when the yachtsmen o’ Solvach 
is a-digging taters ashore.” 

” You shan’t lose by the deal, Evans Vach; you’re a 
straight man, and, but for a certain roughness in navigation, 
worthy almost o’ being bom in Solvach.” 

So Narbutt’s plan was acceded to, and a few minutes 
after the Solvach party were out and away homeward- 
bound, leaving Narbutt behind. They had a last glance as 
they rounded the great cliffs; he was softly paddling the boat 
along, close under the rocks, in the direction of the wreck. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

WHAT NARBUTT HAD TO TELL. 



F OR the present we must leave Narbutt on the 
island, a neighbour all unsuspected of the worthy 
Mr. Tegon, who had seen the boat leave with 
the three lads. We must land at Solvach with 
our heroes, and with them greet Mr. Travers. 

Hiram’s father was a man who had knocked about the 
world pretty considerably, and was not much given to 
fear ; but the storm of the previous day and night, combined 
with the fact that his son and nephew were out at sea— 
none knew exactly where—had caused him to pass a pretty 
anxious time. Therefore the welcome was a very heart¬ 
felt one ; and when the party found themselves seated 
round the hospitable table at their Solvach lodgings, they 
were one and all disposed to do ample justice to the high 
tea spread before them, and were on pretty good terms 
generally with all the world. 

" A vessel went ashore at Porth-Cawl last evening ; 
I went over with the life-boat crew harnessed to the 
apparatus,” said Mr. Travers. 


” What a lark; wish we had been there! ” exclaimed 
his son. 

” Well 1 I wish you had too, at the time ; it was not 
unexciting, and helped to keep my mind from worrying 
about you two young rascals.” 

“ What time did she go ashore ? Tell us all you can, 
please ; pass the honey, Jack.” 

” Yes, do ; we’ve never seen a vessel go ashore. I 
wouldn’t ask them to do so to oblige me ; but I should 
dearly love to help get the crew ashore. I'll trouble you 
for another half a lobster, please. I think I’m hungry.” 

” Well, I don’t think that there’s very much to tell. 
It was early in the evening. I had just changed from my 
travelling clothes ; I had had a roughish drive in the pony- 
trap which I had telegraphed to fetch me from Goodwick 
—my visit being rather unexpected. Our road, as you 
know, keeps pretty well all along the coast from Rockguard 
down. My word ! It did blow ! Once I really thought 
we should have been blown clean off the road, pony-trap 
and all. We stopped quite stationary for a few moments, 
clutching one another and the trap. Phew 1 It makes 
me grasp the chair like grim death to think of it. There 
was thunder and lightning too, enough to terrify any horse. 
At one spot a hay-stack blew right across the road, making 
quite an extraordinary sight—coils of hay being thrown 
up and whirled away by the tempest, or rolling like strange 
waves over and over across the fields. 

” So you can guess I was not sorry, when we eventually 
got in, to change my saturated things. I put on, as a 
matter of fact, some old naval togs, belonging, I believe, 
at one time to our hostess’s—Mrs. Lloyd's—husband, who 
was in the Navy. My own bags and valise got soaked in 
the trap. Well, I had just finished a repast when two or 
three men rushed in to say that there was a vessel going 
ashore on the rocks at Porth-Cawl. Mr. Propert, a lawyer 
and important man in St. Davids, arrived in hot haste 
from somewhere—I don’t know where half of them came 
from. Such a talking and shouting in Welsh 1 Our friend 
Narbutt took charge of the debate ; he seemed to have 
grasped all details of the affair. 

” To launch the Solvach lifeboat was quite useless ; it 
meant miles of pulling. The St. Davids boat would 
have a better chance, though not much. Besides, it was 
rumoured that there were signals of distress from the 
South Bishop's direction, and if it proved so, it was the 
St. Davids boat’s duty to go there where they could do 
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some good. No; it seemed that the best course was to 
get the life-saving apparatus over the fields and moors 
to the cliffs above Porth-Cawl. 

“ Affairs were further complicated by the fact that 
there were no available horses at the moment ; some were 
away at distant harvesting, others had been turned out 
on the moors and could by no means be caught. Well, 
to shorten matters, we volunteered a crew of haulers and 
off we went, harnessed like horses, tearing and struggling 
through the mud—a frightfully tiring job too ; but, how¬ 
ever, we were some use ; we got the remaining crew ashore 

and- Who’s that inquiring for us ? ” 

“ Going to Porth-Cawl—anyone coming ? ” 

It was Captain Lewis and a coastguard. Would they 
go ? Would they not ? It was still blowy, but nice enough 
walking, and the coastguard was a pleasant sort of chap. 

As they journeyed afoot, he told them a rather interesting 
fact peculiar to the locality. After one of those very 


unusual storms, the sands at Whitesand Bay are often so 
violently disturbed that one can turn up strips of a sort of 
ebony wood ; he showed them one or two walking-sticks, 
on their return, manufactured from it. 

The theory is that many years ago there was actually a 
forest over this part of the country ; that it had gradually 
been buried deep in sand ; and now, after centuries had 
elapsed, the wood, when it was possible to be reached, was 
in a state something between wood and coal. It meant a 
very heavy storm to disturb the sand to a sufficient extent. 

Captain Lewis promised to give them a stick each made 
of this strange material, and he was as good as his word. 
Jack and Hiram have them at home to this day. 

They now joined an animated group gathered about the 
edge of the cliff, immediately above the ill-fated vessel. 
There were coastguards, fishermen, sailors, and some gentry 
of the neighbourhood with their wives and daughters, 
who had driven over to see the sight. 

Now that all actual danger to life was a thing of the 
past, a deal of good-humoured banter and chaff was going 
on. The 41 Baron Ardrossan ” was the vessel. She was 
bound from some northern port to a French harbour ; the 
foreign skipper, driven out of his course by the storm, and 
still further confused by the fog. had turned to the left 
44 about two hundred miles too high up the map,” as a grim 
old fisherman put it. 

44 Aye, there’s three ’underd and fifty miles o’ land to 
cross through afore reaching Dover Strait, coming this 
way,” grinned another. 


44 When did she strike ? ” 

44 Yesterday.” 

44 Ah ! then the Northwick lifeboat ’ull be here some¬ 
time to-morrow early ”—a facetious allusion to the de¬ 
liberation characterising one modest little port. 

44 I can see a new fowl-house and a bit o’ fresh 
fencing rising up round 4 Muny Dhee ’ next week. Aye, 
indeed 1 ” 

44 True 1 It hasna been repaired since the 4 John Firth ’ 
went ashore in the sixties.” 

This was a very subtle allusion to some of the farm- 
dwellers in the neighbourhood helping themselves some¬ 
what liberally to flotsam and jetsam. The coastguard, 
supposed to be on duty for the authorities, was of course 
restrained from joining in this style of humour. Officially 
he was not supposed to recognise those little 44 help 
yourself ” societies. 

44 Most of the crew got ashore dry-foot,” some one .was 

relating. 

44 Yes, if they had had 
the common politeness to 
get a drop of sea water 
on ’em, so to speak, the life¬ 
boat crew could a-claimed 
a pound a man ; but what 
can you expect of 
foreigners ? ” 

It was strange to sit 
there and gaze below at 
the last-settling vessel, the 
water mounting over her, 
washing across the deck, 
the wooden frame-like 
flooring within the deck¬ 
house floating to and fro, 
every now and then smash¬ 
ing and re-smashing a 
pane of glass. 

The crew, who had been 
entertained in the little 
cottages nestling under 
the cliffs of Porth-Cawl, 
had been driven off that 
morning to the nearest 
railway point en route for 
Cardiff, ior the proper agen¬ 
cies of the shipwrecked to 
take charge of them. 

It was all good fun for the boys, whose knowledge of 
wrecks had been hitherto confined to that mysterious old 
sailing-vessel of past days under the rocks of the island, 
so different from this great iron vessel with all its modern 
machinery and fittings. 

44 Of course, a good bit ’ll be taken out of her ; her 
owners ’ll sell what they can and some of the Fishguard 
people ’ull deal with it. But she’s done for ; her '11 never 
budge from there—just break and topple down. One thing, 
she's out of everybody’s way there. Not like as if she 
tilled up our little harbour. No, indeed 1 ” 

44 An’ there’s some bits o’ rope and pickings as won't 
be long a-begging for an owner. No, indeed ! ” 

44 Well, good-bye, all. Nos da ichi .” 

Making a detour to prolong the walk, now that the 
weather had improved, their way led them under the 
shadow of Pembury Peak and near to Llighty Point—great 
landmarks they had often sighted miles away at sea—and 
so into the St. Davids road, where by good chance they 
fell in with Narbutt, who was stalking home in the dark. 

44 Why, how did you come here, Narbutt ? We left you 
on the island.” i 

44 Wind and weather and my two good feet brought me. 
How’s the collier boat a-breaking up ? For that's no 
doubt where you’ve been.” 

44 Yes, we’ve been with half the countryside to gaze.” 

Suddenly, without warning, Narbutt struck an attitude 
and exclaimed in tragic voice, 44 Good gracious alive !. 
Here, stop, man 1 Oh, spake up; say as you’re not dead 1 ’* 





’Going to Porth-Cawl—anyone coming?’ It was Captain Lewis anJ a coastguard.” 
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All this, uttered in roaring tones, was designed to bring 
to a full stop a hooded waggon lumbering past. In great 
dismay, and fearful of having driven over some wayfarer, 
the driver pulled up. 

44 Whatever is it ? Say, now ! ” 

44 Oh, thank goodness ! It's all right. I was afeard 
for the moment you had run over this young gentleman 
and 4 kilt ’ him. Why, another three or four feet to the 
left and you might ’a done. Now, since you’ve stopped, 
perhaps we’d best all get in and help steady your restive 
horses. ’Tis through Solvach you’re going, I know.” 

The waggoner was a little out of humour with Narbutt’s 
method of getting a free ride, but a tip from Mr. Travers 
cheered him up, and they were soon all finishing their 
journey more at their ease. 

When they alighted at their diggings, Mr. Travers spread 
himself out for a quiet read before bedtime (the last day 
or two had been pretty strenuous for him), and Jack and 
Hiram eagerly pressed Narbutt for an account of what had 
happened on the island since they had left. 

” After you was clear gone, I wheedled that little boat of 
Evans’s round the shingle and up an old cave I know of. It’s 
one you must go and have 


44 But why—oh why didn’t you bring the box back with 
you ? ” 

" Whist you! and listen. Supposing Tegon had been 
a-watching me all the time. Wouldn’t the ould rascal ’a’ 
followed and seen what I’d got aboard ? O’ course he 
would. As it is, even if he had a-been observing from t* 
clift-top he’d ’a’ seen nothin’ suspicious—only old Narbutt 
very cross at finding nuthin’." 

” Well, you know best. But I wish you’d brought it 
home.” 

” Wall, listen you to what I done. Whistlin’ and singin* 
like a little innocent cherubim babe, I sailed round below 
Tegcn’s ould hut, so he was bound to see me. Then back I 
goes ever so slowly to the wreck. O’ course, the first object 
as meets my eye is Mr. Tegcn standing on the deck and 
scowling at me. He tore over immediate he clipped eyes 
on ‘ your humble.’ Naturally he didn’t just happen to 
know I’d been aboard half an hour earlier, but it proved 
how alert the ' old gull ’ is. 

” 4 Good evening to you, Tegon,’ I says. ‘ Why, what 'ave 
you been a-doing to the ould ship ? Going to sail her out ? 
She looks like sea-going now.’ And I swang myself aboard 

alongside him. 4 Why, 


a squint at, some day ; ’tis 
wheer the seals do breed. 
Well, I left it there and 
crept out over the rocks to 
see if Mr. Prying Tegon 
was about. There he was, 
on the old wreck again ; 
he was just a-coming up 
from the cabin, and very 
cross with himself he 
seemed to be. He went 
through all hi: little 
‘ divarsions ’ and ‘ contrap¬ 
tions,’ same as you said, 
Mr. Hiram, with his ropes 
and planks, and off he 
went towards his own 
house. I got up t’ clift 
and see him there in the 
distance, busy getting his 
old cowshed together, as 
had blowed down in the 
storm. ‘ Very well, master,' 



Narbutt and Tegon. 


look here,’ I said, sur¬ 
prised like ; * we can get 
down in the after-cabin. 
Let’s go and ’ave a look. 
Maybe there’s somethin’ 
we can do with.* 

” 4 Aye, there might be, 
Narbutt,’ he says. 4 I 
never gave that a thought; 
there might be. You go 
and look—I’m too old to 
climb down.’ 

44 See his artfulness ? 
Now he’d examined it and 
could find nothing he was 
for pretending he wasn’t 
interested. 

'“Well,* I says, all 
eager, ‘ I'm going.* And 
accordin’, below I drops 
myself. 

4 4 4 Hullo l ’ I shouts 
when below, 4 what’s 


says I; * you’ll be busy for 


this ? * I knew that ’ud 


a time.’ So I just went back to Evans’s boat for a little bring him. Down he comes, hand over hand, like a 


tool-chest as Evans most always carries; and I took a saw two-year-old. 

and one or two tools in my guernsey, and so was prepared 4 4 4 It’s mine, Narbutt; if you find anything—it’s all 


for action. 


mine.* 


44 Then I makes for the ould wreck; sure enough, she 
has given herself a shake up. Howsomever, I followed 
the instructions and advice you gived to me and I finds 
myself duly below. I creeps myself through the cabin, 
and in the hole beyont I discovers the planks as won't ring 
hollow. I carefully cuts out a piece, and what do you think ? 
—I removes a box fixed hard within theer.” 

44 A box ? ” cried the boys. 44 Then there was a treasure 
about ? ” 

14 I dunno as there is much treasure about it,” went on 
Narbutt. 44 Nevertheless and notwithstanding, there was a 
box, for all the world just like a little coffin it was.” 

44 What did you do next ? ” 

44 Brought it away.” 

44 Where is it ? ” 


4 4 4 I haven’t found anything,* I says ; 4 but I shouldn’t 
wonder if there isn’t something concealed by here.’ 

4 4 4 Where ? Where ? * he says, that eager. He creeps 
through the hold after me, and I give him a firm fixed bit 
of the planking to pull at what had never been moved. 
O’ course, he couldn’t budge it. ’Twas nearly dark, too, 
so he couldn’t see quite what he were doing. 

4 4 4 Look here, man,’ I says; 4 I’m going to break this 
out and see what’s ahint of it. What do you say ? * 

4 4 4 Aye, aye, do; and if we find anything I’ll pay 
you for your trouble. Oh, I’ll do that; get it all out, 
Narbutt.* 

44 So I ripped it all open—all the skin of the vessel, as it 
were—and he could see by the little bit o ’candle I lit as 
there wasn’t even an old snuff-box there. I was a bit scared 


44 Softly, softly. 1 took the box out and wrapped it up 
in an old dirty sack, and placed it forward in the pool at 
the fore part of the vessel.” 

The boys gave an involuntary shudder. 44 That ghastly 
pool 1 ” 

44 Oh, it's ail right. There’s not so much water there now. 
I sunk the box down in about tw'o feet, but afore 1 went 1 
put back the piece o’ planking I’d taken out—easy enough 
to hide my tracks, all was sodden and dirty.” 


lest he’d see the shape of wheer the coffin-chest *ad stood. 
O’ course, I could trace it out plain,but he never suspicioned; 
and I smeared it about, so he won’t know now. Well, we got 
on deck again, and there you are. Take my word for it, 
that little chest is as snug and safe as if it was under your 
bed, and as soon as we can we’ll go and fetch it. That’ll 
not be to-morrow, I’m afeard: it’s coming on to tain 
and blow again ; but the first chance as offers we go to 
fetch it.” 


{To be continued.) 
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An Aeroplane Shoot. 

My Experience on the Western Front. 


By A. ALLEN 

I WAS going home in the afternoon. “ Home” on 
this occasion—we have gone much farther since— 
was a trench in our old front line. People with¬ 
out any topographical (is that the right word ?) 
faculty, like myself, always located it by the nearness of 
a great mine-crater. We had made this crater just before 
the Push began. 

My way home lay through a battered village, all cut 
about with trenches and tilings. It had been raining ; 
the traffic was almost unimaginably heavy ; the chalky 
soil of Picardy degenerates under rain. The mud, lighter 
coloured and less forbidding than the Flanders mud, 
accordingly exceeded in quantity and clogginess all the 
mud I had ever seen. Through this cloggy mud came the 
nonchalant figure of a captain of heavies. He stopped 
in front of me, and spoke in a slightly “ surprised ” voice 
that I thought sounded familiar. He called me by my name. 

Now, the great majority of padres are anonymous. If 
you ask an officer the name of his padre he can hardly 
ever tell you, and a Tommy never can. Unless, of course, 
as one of ours did, he has won the V.C. and become a 
distinguished person. I was startled to be addressed by 
name by an unknown captain of heavies. I looked more 
closely at him. “Don’t you remember me ? ” he said. 
There was a mischievous boyish sort of twinkle about him, 
very delightful to see in that horrible village. 

“ I am C. I used to edit the Eagle at school. You 
remember the Eagle, sir ? ” 

C. was an old pupil of mine. I had not seen him for fifteen 
years. His chief ambition at school had been to write books. 
It still remains his chief ambition—and he has never written 
one. Instead he has served for ten years in the Gunners. 

He talked about the Eagle. It ap¬ 
peared—I had forgotten the interest¬ 
ing fact—that he planned the Eagle . 
and edited it. He mentioned the con¬ 
tributors. He even recalled details 
of an essay that he had written, 
which ended, “ Exit, young man.” 

He said that I laughed very much at 
this essay and especially at its ending. 

He wondered whether I could laugh 
like that now. Wasn’t I taking the 
war too seriously ? After all, life had 
many pleasant features. Would I 
come back with him to dinner ? 

This meeting, at any rate, was a 
pleasant feature. On the way back 
to his gun position he plied me with 
names of boys, his peers in the 
school. He seemed to know the 
history of many of them. And I, 
having abandoned the career of a 
schoolmaster before he left school, 
was ashamed of my feeble and scanty 
recollections. He produced a portrait 
of wife and children. He came to 
the school, he said, the year my own 
eldest son was born. The war has 
swallowed my son up. The Infantry 
suffer more heavily than the R.G.A. 

But I started out to tell you, as 
the title of this article indicates, 
about an aeroplane shoot. This has 
been leading up to the shoot. It 
reminds me of an essay of C.’s—I think 
it was C.’s—about a fire. He spent 
most of his time getting to the fire. 


BROGKINGTON 

The aeroplane shoot took place before dinner. C. said. 
“ Would you like to see an aeroplane shoot ? ” I had a 
sudden vision—quite absurd—of a battery of great 
howitzers firing at an aeroplane. But I concealed my 
ignorance, and said I should like to see it very much. 

We arrived at the gun position. C., after running 
about from a telephone pit to a dug-out, and giving various 
orders, sat himself down on a chair with a diagram and a 
dial in front of him. There were two men with long 
white strips of cloth. There was a sergeant-major between 
C. and the “ hows.” The sergeant-major held an im¬ 
provised megaphone. I sat down by C.’s side, and was 
surprised to hear a voice come out of the bank close by. 
“ He wants to know whether you are ready, sir.” 

The voice belonged to a wireless operator, with ears 
clamped fast, occupying a hole in the earth. “ He ” was 
the observer of an aeroplane, which I presently was able 
to detect, poised at a considerable height, apparently 
over the enemy's lines. 

C. said he was ready. Then the “ wireless ” called 
out combinations of letters and degrees. C. did some¬ 
thing with a pencil on the dial or diagram, and said some¬ 
thing to the sergeant-major, who repeated the same through 
the megaphone. Thereupon the gunners got busy. And 
from behind one could see the shell leave the muzzle of 
the howitzer. You must not believe the picturesque 
correspondent who says the howitzers “ bark.” The sound 
of the firing is rather flat than sharp. The flight of the 
shell is exactly like a superb golf drive. One cannot follow 
the flight farther than the top of the curve, if indeed as 
far as that. One can see the beginning of ours, and 
one can sometimes see the end of the enemy’s. I have 
seen a Boche shell falling, just before 
it struck the ground. 

Well, this process went on for half 
an hour or more. “Wireless” trans¬ 
mitted the messages from the airman 
to C.; C. jotted down things on 
his paper, and gave directions to 
the sergeant-major. The sergeant- 
major ordered No. i or No. 2 to 
make certain alterations in direction 
and sighting; the men shovelled in 
a shell, and then stood away. The 
sergeant-major bawled “ Fire! ” 
There was a boom, the golf-ball 
rose and rose into the air, and the 
great piece recoiled. 

The “ golf-ball ” was expected to 
make an end on or in the neighbour¬ 
hood of one of the enemy’s great 
pieces. An aeroplane shoot is anti¬ 
battery work. Strange to think of 
the destruction, or at least of the 
consternation, being caused by this 
mild and genial C., whose chief 
ambition was to write a book or edit 
a grown-up Eagle. 

At the end of the time “ wireless ” 
called out, “ He says, ‘ Thank you 
very much, sir. The results are quite 
satisfactory.’ ” 

C. said to me: “ The worst of it 
is that he can always talk to you, 
and you can never talk to him.” C. 
said this with an unexpected trace of 
bitterness. I wonder what he wanted 
to say to the airman ? 



**TEN” PUZ/LE. 

An Irish schoolmaster—who, by the way, was a bit ol 
a wag—drew on a black-board ten chalk-marks, as shown 
in the illustration. He then asked if any boy in the 
class could add five more chalk-marks ; then take six 
chalk-marks away, and leave ten on the board. Can any 
of our readers soive this puzzle ? (Solution next month.) 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY 11 RAMBLER.” 


The “Boy's Own" Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the "B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the “ Boy’s Own ” Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 445. 
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UNATTACHED MEMBERS. 


An unattached member of the B.O.F.C. is, of course, a boy who 
is a member of our club, but who does not belong to any branch 
of it. He possesses the Kestrel Badge, which is the sign of 
membership, but he is not enrolled with any of the united 
companies of his fellows who also own that emblem. With the 
growth of the club the number of unattached members, like 
the number of organised branches, has greatly increased, and 
many of the members who are thus working on their own account, 
as it were, are amongst the keenest nature students allied with 
us. Some of them, I know, are fellows who find the occupation 
so absorbing that they do not feel the want of a companion when 
engaged upon it. 

But, after all, our B.O.F.C. work is our hobby, and I do fancy 
that indulgence in every hobby is most beneficial both to mind 
and body, and also productive of riper results, when the pleasures 
of that hobby are shared with some congenial friend. When I 
say that, I am in no way attempting to urge the una'ttached 
one into joining, or himself forming, a branch. If, however, he 
can but link his endeavour with that of even one other kindred 
spirit, I am sure his B.O.F.C. membership will mean more to him. 
To our solitary members I wish 
every success in their nature study. 

At the same time I throw out 
the hint that if they do not know 
any other Kestrel Badge-ite, they 
should mark down some chum with 
whom they can agree, convert him 
into becoming a member, and the 
two can go off on their rambles to¬ 
gether. Boy, like man, is a gre¬ 
garious animal. 


BUTTERFLY STORE- \ 
POCKETS. \ 


after the manner that is indicated in the diagram. Take a 
piece of paper shaped as a; fold it once as b; turn down 
the upstanding edges like c. Finally, pinch in the ends, as 
shown by d. The space below the dotted outline within d, 
represents the butterfly stored in the finished envelope or pocket 
until the time for setting the insect arrives. Before placing the 
specimen in the pocket you should write on the outside of 
the pocket the name of the butterfly that it is to contain. 
A very small amount of practice will constitute you an adept 
at turning out these butterfly store-pockets by the score. 


? Qrr 





On returning from a butterfly¬ 
hunting expedition it is not 
always convenient that you shall forthwith proceed to set your 
captures for the cabinet. But you may wish to empty your 
collecting-box for use in the meantime. Therefore, you should 
have in readiness a sufficient number of paper pockets or enve¬ 
lopes in which the insects, as brought home with folded wings 
and on pins, can be stored. Such envelopes are easily made 


“ Butterfly Store-Pockets.” 


SCOTLAND'S £10,000 AQUARIUM. * 

The annual report for the year 1916 of the Zoological Society 
of Scotland contains at least one very edifying item of news. 
A grant of ^10,000 has been made by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees for the purpose of building and equipping an 
aquarium in the Zoological Park at Corstorphine, near Edinburgh. 
Various objects which were much desired were submitted 
to the Trustees—such as a reptile house, additional aviaries, 
monkey houses, further accommodation for lions and large 
carnivora, and an aquarium. In the end the Trustees indicated 
that the suggestion of an aquarium 
was that which appealed to them 
most, on the double ground that 
there was no prospect of the Society 
being able to incur the necessary 
expenditure out of their own funds, 
and that there is nothing of the 
kind in Scotland. An aquarium 
developed on modem lines will un¬ 
doubtedly be a most useful acces¬ 
sion to the educational facilities of 
the country, and after the War the 
Council will proceed with its build¬ 
ing. Mr. Carnegie’s name is to be 
associated with the aquarium. 

Although the difficulties of hav¬ 
ing live stock conveyed here from 
abroad have delayed the transport 
of many promised gifts, the number 
of animals presented to the Society 
has been considerable. Chief of 
these are a pair of Bengal tigers from Lord Carmichael, late 
Governor of Bengal, and a pair of brown bears. Owing to the 
escape of one of the polar bears from the enclosure last March, 
it became necessary to lower the bottom of the polar bear pool, 
so as to increase the distance from the water surface to the top 
of the wall. A delightful otter pool and raccoon enclosure, with 
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islands planted with rushes, sedges, and willow-trees, have been 
constructed from a design by the Superintendent, Mr. Dixon. 
Tenanted by a very tame and playful otter and a group of 
raccoons, these enclosures form a most attractive addition to 
the Park. 


C 


THE BULL TERRIER. 


ER. I 


A splendid example of virile animal life and notable amongst 
the finest of canine creatures is the dog that we know as a bull 
terrier. As the name implies, this is a cross between a bulldog 
and a terrier, the latter being of the smooth-coated variety. 
Clever, agile, and powerful, the bull terrier is also pugnacious. 
The adage, however, beginning “ give a dog a bad name " 
here certainly applies, and, as is the case with bulldogs, the bull 
terrier puppy will turn out duly docile and affectionate if well 
trained and consistently discouraged from " looking for a 
fight." For its wonderful pluck none can but admire the animal. 
An average bull terrier weighs perhaps 25 lb., though some are 
of double that weight; and in the 
bad old days when, as you may 
have read, bull terriers were kept 
purposely for being set to fight 
each other, these heavy dogs were 
described as " every ounce grit." 

In proof of the animal’s present- 
day courage, I may mention that 
the miniature variety of the 
breed, known as the toy bub 
terrier, includes specimens that 
weigh only 2} lb.; yet even these 
diminutive warriors, unless pro¬ 
perly trained, have been known 
to fearlessly attack giant dogs 
that could make three mouthfuls 
of them. 

Happily, the staunch and 
shapely bull terrier's professional 
fighting days are ever, and this 
fine and truly British dog has 
taken his proper place in our 
affections as a man’s and dog- 
loving boy’s pet. I may tell you 
that I have been prompted to 
write this notice by the fact 
that the famous prize-winning 
bull terrier champion " Wildfire 
Alive ’’ has just been sold by his 
owner, Mr. H. K. McCausland, of 
Cham wood, Tunbridge Wells, to 
go to America, and in response 
to my request, that gentleman 
has kindly given me this photo¬ 
graph to include in our pages. From a peep at the picture, we 
can well realise that chief amongst the bull terrier’s characteristics, 
in addition to courage, are activity, a lively disposition, and a 
neat and business-like appearance. The colour is usually pure 
w hite, but some dogs have lemon or brindled markings on part 
of the head or body. With eyes that are keen, round, and dark, 
chest wide and deep, very straight and strong legs, and a gay 
and jaunty tail, a high-class bull terrier—such eminently 
as is this one—presents a general effect of concentrated 
vigour that surely appeals to all admirers of excellence in 
animals. 



“Wildfire Alive. 


Champion bull terrier which has just been sold to an American fancier. 


have less fear than others, which makes the operations of photo¬ 
graphy easier, but even an expert must exercise the greatest 
care and endless patience to secure pictures without injuring 
the nestlings. Young birds which are about to fly, if disturbed, 
will usually flutter from the nest and fall, while the excitement 
of being handled is often dangerous. In the case of such large 
species as the osprey, which stays weeks on the nest before 
attaining the power to fly, one may approach the open, exposed 
nest and stroke the nestlings, if careful not to make sudden 
movements, and provided the parents do not interfere. In general, 
however, it is best to avoid handling nestlings. A picture of the 
nest with the sitting parent, or of the parents and young after 
the latter have left the nest, may sometimes be secured advan¬ 
tageously. Certain suspicious species, like the goldfinch, may 
abandon a newly-made nest if it has been disturbed, even during 
their absence. There is always possible danger of disturbing 
nestlings by exciting them so that they fall out of the 
nest." 

" Bird-Lore." 

This bi-monthly magazine, above referred to, is published at 
Providence, R.I., and devoted 
to the study and protection of 
birds. It is the official organ 
of the Audubon Societies of 
America, and, embellished with 
beautiful photographic repro¬ 
ductions and colour prints, 
should be a sheer delight to all 
bird lovers. Amongst its other 
features Junior Audubon work is 
set for nature students, of which 
work I append a specimen list of 
questions. 

1. What creatures have a 
covering of feathers, fur, or 
scales ? (2) Which of these cover¬ 
ings is the most desirable . for 
protective purposes ? (3) Can you 
give examples of any birds whose 
plumage changes by wear ? By 
fading? (4) What is the “ eclipse " 
plumage of male ducks ? How 
long is it worn ? (5) Can you tell 
a young starling from an adult 
female ? (6) What birds have 

spotted breasts in juvenile 
plumage and plain breasts in 
adult plumage ? 

Bird-Love is published in 
England by Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co., of 25, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


:! THE AUSTRALIAN EUSH IN SPRING. 


l 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF NESTING BIRDS, 


rWWVWWWN^A 

IRDS. 


Our B.O.F.C. photographers should pay attention to the 
following note upon the above subject, written by Alice Hall 
Walter, who edits “ The Audubon Societies School Department ’’ 
in Bird-Lore. 

" Many times (that lady says) the question is asked whether 
it is wise to attempt to photograph nesting birds if one is an 
amateur photographer. Even with the greatest care accidents 
or mishaps may occur, which makes it seem doubtful. The 
writer once permitted a student to take a baby spotted sandpiper 
from the nest to photograph. The sun was hot on the exposed 
sand-pit where the nest w r as located, and although the time of 
making the picture seemed short, the little sandpiper died within 
a few hours, since the timid parents failed to return to the nest 
promptly enough to shelter it from the heat. Certain species 


Nothing could be more different from English woods and 
meadows than the Australian bush in spring. Consisting almost 
entirely of the different varieties of eucalyptus and acacia, it 
may seem to be monotonous, but to those who know it well 
it gives an impression of illimitable freedom and of " blue 
distances " which is peculiar to itself. The eucalyptus is an 
evergreen, so that the only time the colouring of the bush alters 
is in spring. As a result of the winter rains, the grass now 
clothes the hills and the first faint whiffs of budding wattles are 
carried on the wind. 

It is not long before the wattles are fully out, and a walk 
through the bush is full of enjoyment. The delicate young 
shoots of the blue gum (Eucalyptus globulus), with their greyish- 
blue colouring and white stems, form a pleasing contrast to the 
golden acacias and old, dark-green gum-trees. The grass is 
starred with hundreds of flowers—buttercups, daisies, exquisite 
little orchids, and the lovely, but cruel, sun-dew. This latter 
is a tiny herb with dark-red, fleshy, hairy leaves and a five- 
petalled flower of dazzling whiteness. If an insect alights upon 
it, it is immediately seized by the hairs and enmeshed, until the 
sticky fluid they exude has digested it. 

In the more remote spots—in damp hollows or beneath 
sheltering scrub—can be found those prizes of the youthful 
botanist, the " spider " orchids, with their long, slender petals. 
On the bare stony hillsides, heath, wax-flower, and grevillea 
flourish, and among them the trigger-plant (Stylidium gramini- 
foliunt) appears. This plant has a sensitive stigma which, on 
being touched by an insect, springs into the flower with a quick 
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trigger-like action, thus brushing the anthers with pollen to 
fertilise them. 

The birds are quite as interesting as the flowers. Every few 
yards you see a “ willy-wagtail ” or fan tail, perched on the 
fence, saucily jerking its long black tail. Now and again a 
small flock of dainty grass parrakeets rise suddenly from the 
ground, scared by the noise of your approach ; or you are lucky 
enough to see an old, dead gum-tree almost covered by a 
noisy flock of the white sulphur-crested cockatoo. These 
birds are great favourites as pets, but are very difficult to 
capture, as the flock never ceases flight without first posting a 
sentinel. 

The animals and reptiles are not in such evident variety as 

the flowers and 
birds. Snakes are 
just awaking 
from their winter 
sleep, but it is 
only in certain 
“ snaky ” dis¬ 
tricts that you 
ever come across 
them. It is much 
the same with 
foxes. There are 
some everywhere, 
• but they are seen 
or heard only at 
night, except in 
the wildest parts 
of the bush. Now 
that their coats 
and those of the too-numerous rabbits are still in their 
splendid winter condition, the trappers and sportsmen are very 
busy. —(Contributed by C. Archdall, Castlemaine, Victoria, 
A ustralia.) 

* * $ 



Champion Crested Canary. 


L 


THE NORWICH CRESTED CANARY, 


j 


l PUNT-GUNNING. \ 


The wild-fowler who puts out over the mud-flats of England’s 
East Coast in a long narrow punt that is mounted with a wicked¬ 
looking punt gun, may be in quest either of natural-history 
specimens or of provision for the pot. Stalking afloat is his 
method, and considerable must be his skill, for he has no growing 
reeds or other cover to hide him from his quarry. Lying prone 
in his shallow craft, he warily propels it by sculling from the 
stem with a little paddle, by paddling with two small paddles, 
or by punting with a short pole. Waves that come in with a 
swell his punt can ride unaided, but when the sea comes in with 
a nasty break he must tip his cockleshell craft so that the breaker 
hits the bottom, as it were, and does not come over the side. 
All the while he has his eye on the flock of distant birds, and 
knows that most of their eyes are upon him. Yard by yard he 
creeps towards them, and is lucky if, after all his trouble and 
before they are within useful range, the birds do not become 
alarmed and take to wing. At, say, 120 yards he may make a 
good shot, but eighty yards is better. 

Perhaps his is a pound gun—that is, a gun carrying a pound of 
shot. Close to his hand is a loaded, light fowling-piece. Nearer, 
nearer, breathless, he comes within range. Bang ! goes the big 
gun, with a roar that echoes over land and sea. Away go the 
rest of the birds, leaving some fluttering on the water. Wounded 
first is the wild-fowler’s humane and, of course, practical motto. 
He quickly shoots the wounded with his hand-gun, for, beingducks, 
they would dive and so escape. Then, propelling his craft, he 
collects them from the sea, it may be only a few birds, it may be 
twenty or more. If the birds do rise when he is within range, 
the expert punt-gunner has still a chance. His punt gun works 
on a swivel, and, throwing up its long barrel, he may risk a 
shot at birds in the air. All this is not shooting for shooting’s 
sake ; the punt-gunner’s object is a legitimate one. Out beyond 
the lonely coast-line, without perhaps a habitation or a human 
being wuthin sight, the punt-gunner in a “ single ” punt is alone 
with the wind and the waves and the wild-fowl. Usually he 
know f s much about each of them. 


“Top-knots” is the name by which some persons know 
these peculiar-looking birds. As a matter of fact, crested 
canaries may be said to be the cream of the canary fancy, for 
a good crested canary sells more readily and often for a larger 
sum than a canary of any other kind. Our illustration depicts 
the champion Norwich crbsted canary “ Nulli Secundus,” 
which is the property of Mr. Frank Burson of “ Crestville,” The 
Mall, Swindon. For this hen-bird the sum of £45 was offered 
and refused before she was six months old, and both as a 
youngster and as an adult she has won a large number of 
prizes. 

A crested canary may be described as one having a 
bunch of feathers on top of the skull radiating from a 
centre and falling evenly from that centre all round the 
head. The centre of the crest should be situated well 
back on the wide part of the skull, for wdiich reason a 
broad flat skull is desirable. If the centre of the crest 
is situated too near the beak, this has the unwelcome 
result of causing the crest to stick up in front. The 
breeding of crested canaries is quite a science, and it is 
commonly declared amongst the “ fancy ” that it takes 
five years to produce a champion such as is the specimen 
whose portrait we show. 

The Norwich crested canary, with its mushroom-shaped 
headpiece, may be said to be a manufactured bird that 
has been brought to its present-day standard by much 
painstaking and study. Its colours are green, buff, 
yellow, grey, and combinations of those colours. “ Nulli 
Secundus ” is a green-buff. A variegated variety is 
also to be met with. In judging crested birds, the follow¬ 
ing is the usual allowance of points :— 


SETTING 


LEPIDOPTERA, 


n 


What may be termed the bristle method is by far the best 
for setting butterflies and moths. The illustration explains it 
quite clearly. As you see, the setting-bristle is prepared by a 
bristle being inserted in a little square of cork, the pin that is 
to go into the setting-board being also pushed through the cork 
at right angles to the bristle. The butterfly or moth having 


A HOME - MADE 
SETTlNO-NttOLi. 




THE BUTTERFLY *N POSITION 
CN the SETTING-BOARD 


‘Setting Lepidoptera’ 


Crest 

40 

Length and silkiness of 


Colour 

20 

feathers . 

10 

Carriage of wing and 


Size and shape . 

10 

tail 

10 

Condition . 

10 


100 


A curious precaution in rearing crested canaries is that they 
require to be moulted in separate cages, otherwise the other 
canaries reared with them, no doubt being jealous, will peck 
at and spoil their crests. 


been fastened in position on the setting-board, the pin of the 
setting-bristle is inserted into the board, as showm, w'hen the 
bristle itself will hold the wrings of the insect quite flat. You 
can e sily manipulate the wings into a natural attitude by 
means of a fine setting-needle. Sheet cork for cutting up into 
the little squares costs from one to two shillings per dozen 
sheets, according to quality. That selling at a penny for a 
sheet measuring 7 ins. by 3J ins. is quite good enough for the 
purpose. I must say that I do not know where you can buv 
the bristles in small quantities, and I myself have always 
obtained them from some old broom that was in household use. 
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Setting-needles are sold for a penny each, but you can readily 
make them for yourself of all thicknesses and shapes. Take 
an ordinary sewing-needle, insert the eye end of the needle in a 
piece of a penholder so as to form a handle. If you then hold 
the needle until it is red-hot in the flame of a candle, you can 
readily bend the pointed end to any angle that may be 
desired. Three or four of these home-made setting-needles, 
thus bent to various curves and angles, provide a very useful 
outfit. 


; L 
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.G PRIZE LIST, 


For the March competition the entries have been even more 
gratifying than in previous months. The award is as follows :— 
Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Drawing : George W. Dix, 
“ Reste-Cot,” Bovingdon, Boxmoor, for a very carefully painted 
water-colour of “ Some Common British Butterflies." Half- 
Guinea Prize for Nature Note : R. G. Huddleston, 105, West¬ 
minster Road, Birchfields, Birmingham. Extra Prizes of five- 
shilling books : Bertie Cameron, 5, Craigie Terrace, Ferry Road, 
Dundee (for coloured drawing of pansies); Winifred Forbes, 
9, Beaufort Road, Clifton, Bristol (for water-colours of tulips 
and narcissus); Pamela Eley, Escrick, York (for pencil drawing 
of lilies). Specially Commended (February and March com¬ 
petitions) :—D. L. Hatswell, Upper Norwood ; J. M. Payne, 
Colchester; Freda Wood, Peterborough; Samuel A. Jones, 
Bampton ; Muriel C. Hardisty, Forest Hill; E. Jarvis, 
Forest Gate ; James Archer, Dundee ; Hubert Pounds, Heme 
Hill; Maurice Cathie, North Finchley; J. C. Jackson, 
Belfast; Jack Mahoney, Melbourne, Australia ; T. K. Free- 
berne, Southport; R. J. Harmer, West Worthing ; D. Platt, 
Exmouth; Jack Willis, Watford; Ronald Martin, Liver¬ 
pool ; B. Millington, Newport, Mon.; Ida M. F. Saxby, 
Baltasound, Shetland ; Eric G. Dougal, Rochester; Ernest 
J. Hilling, Tredegar; Harold Carter, South Bank, Yorks.; 
Richard Nettleton, Ross-on-Wye ; John J. Ryan, Queens¬ 
land, Australia ; W. B. Radford, Notting Hill Gate ; Colin 
F. M. Clark, Colinton, N.B. ; Eric E. Barnes, Tooting ; 
Eric Spring, Painswick ; S. Goodbourn, Gillingham ; Edward 
Marshall, S. Brisbane, Queensland ; Ian Wood, Milngavie ; 
Geo. R. McNicoll, Kirriemuir; Charles P. Damp, Newport, 
Isle of Wight; E. Green, Merrow; Geo. A. Marshall, 
Norwich; David Mackie, Irvine; D. Elmes, Enfield; 
A. Wilson, Melbourne, Derby; P. Willoughby, Merton 
Park. 


THE MONTH OF BEGINNINGS. 

By R. G. Huddleston (Birmingham). 

( Prize-winning Nature Note for March.) 

The month of February is one I always like to think of as the 
Month of Beginnings. Very often during this month we get 
little gleams of sunshine and spring for a day or two between 
the icy blasts, and it is on these days when we see, or seem to 
appreciate, the beauties of the New Year much better. Perhaps 
it is the sunshine that helps us, or we feel more inclined to look 
about us on warmer days than when the cold winds are blowing. 
In the gardens the snowdrops' pure bells show up with an almost 
dazzling effect of whiteness in the sun against their guardians of 
spear-like leaves. The crocuses are in bloom towards the end 
of the month, and their rich aups of gold, purple, and white drink 
in the beautiful sun-rays. The little winter aconite, of the 
Buttercup family—" the flower that never sees the spring," and 
the year’s first flower—is a welcome sign of the coming spring. 
The thrill of new life is in everything, both plants and animals. 

The whole countryside has a pleasant stir and murmur. The 
buds on the trees have swollen and grown more glossy, and the 
beginning of new life is evident on the apparently lifeless branches. 
High up in the ash-tree a thrush is singing : not his beautiful 
wild, ringing notes of later spring, but a soft subdued note—really 
a practising, a beginning afresh for another year. The robin’s 
song, which a few months ago was a mournful little tune in keeping 
with the autumn, has now turned into a bright warble, whilst 
the hedge-sparrow is again beginning to pour out his quick little 
song from the bare branches, and the tits dodge from tree to 
tree. The starlings’ glossy coats are gradually coming again, 
and their mixed " song " is heard through the countryside. All 
is beginning to take new form, and by the end of the month a 
great change has come over Nature. 

February 14th, Valentine’s Day, is said to be the birds’ wedding- 
day ; but even if birds do not actually pair off on this day, 
rooks, herons, and other " Colonist " birds begin to return to 
their nests to repair them in preparation for the busy season at 
hand. All birds seem to be hurrying about on some important 
business. In the sheltered dells of the woods a few yellow 
patches of primroses may be found nearer the end of the month. 
In the mornings the sun begins to think about getting up early 
again, and his warmth begins to be felt. It is on these days, 
when the sky is clear and the sun is shining brightly, with an 
occasional butterfly flitting from one to another of the flowers in 
bloom, and the thrush sings his yet subdued song, that one’s 
thoughts turn to the hours of springtime so close at hand. 

After all, these " beginnings *’ are but the heralds of the glories 
of summertime, when Nature is clothed in the full beauty of its 
life and song. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the ** B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every mouth with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half ▲ Guinea, to be selected from the fist 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender's own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 

both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age 
legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the " B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
” Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

List op Prizes por Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses. Nature-study boxes, 
insect-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as fouows: " If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 

Notice.—" Rambler " will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural History 
Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to their publication 
They should be addressed as above. 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk, price 3 4 . post free. 





R. J. B. L. —The fault is no doubt 
that you are too violent an4 
impetuous in the exercises. As 
we have constantly pointed out, 
ail such exercises—whether with 
dumb-bells or not—should be 
performed slowly and regularly. 
Get as much walking as you 
can ; there is nothing better 
for general development. 

Sdentas.—The dusky markings on 
the moon were called “ maiia " 
by Galileo, who supposed them 
to be seas. This name is still 
retained by astronomers, al- 
thou h it is now known that 
there is no water on the moon 
and that the so-called “ marias ” 
are bare plains. You can see a 
map of the moon in any well 
illustrated book on astronomy. 

A. B. Roscoe. —For particulars how 
to make model garden yachts 
see “ The Boy’s Own Book of 
Indoor Games and Recreations ” 
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animal between the wheel 
and its framework. From 
the sketch that you send we 
should say that your cage 
is an excellent one, and the 
last point above referred to 
seems to raise the only query 
that we can suggest as to the 
manner of its construction. 
It is for you to see that 
your pets can safely enter 
and emerge from the joy- 
wheel. 

J. T. B. —Gulls and puffins breed 
in large numbers on the 
Fame Islands, off the coast 
of Northumberland ; also at 
Ailsa Craig, and the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands. The 
common gull is found as a 
cliff-dweller in numerous 
places round the British 
coast. This bird is larger 
than the kittiwake, being 
18£ inches long. It has a 
white head, neck, tail, and 


(offices of the ” B.O.P.,” 4 

Bouverie St., E.C., price 45. 6 d. 

net). The same volume will tell you how to construct a 
model mill for your mice. 

P. Bettany. —The Welsh Guards were formed in 1915. They 
served with distinction in the great battle round Loos in the 
same year, taking a prominent part in the capture of Hill 
70. The regimental motto is ” Cymru am Byth,” meaning 
“ Wales for Ever.” 

Novice. —There are too many varieties of pigeons to be 
enumerated here. You should obtain fantails, jacobins, 
frill-backs, leghorns, and pouters, if you want showy birds. 
They can be easily procured from dealers. 

Joe Barker. —How can you be correct in saying ” those kind 
of people ” ? ” Kind” is a singular noun. ” That kind ” is, 
of course, the correct phrasing. The plural form ” those” 
has been loosely adopted (and largely confirmed by common 
usage) through association with the word “ people.” 
*• That kind of person ” is a better way of phrasing. 

L. R. B. (Plymouth). —Write to the Admiralty, Whitehall, 
London, S.W., for particulars. The age limit has not been 
raised. 

Jack Walsh.—(1) Drop such a silly habit at once and be more 
manly. (2) Smoking was never good for any boy. What 
you evidently need is plenty of outdoor recreation—cricket, 
football, lawn tennis, etc. 

Collector. —” Wendensche kreis ” on the stamp signifies the 
district of that name in Livonia. 

Boat Builder. —The Canadian, Indian, and birch-bark canoes 
are dealt with in ” The Boy's Own Book of Pets and 
Hobbies ” (” B.O.P.” Office, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., 

price 4 s. 6 d. net). 

An Ardent Novice. —You ask “ Should a mouse, rat, squirrel, 
or other similar pet be kept in a cage of the ‘ treadmill ’ 
variety ? ”—that is to say, in a cage having a revolving 
wheel in which the inmate is intended to take exercise. 
The old-fashioned wheel cage consisting of only a sleeping 
apartment and a wire wheel is entirely to be condemned. 
A proper cage should have a cosy sleeping compartment, 
a roomy living compartment open to light and air, and, 
if you like, an exercising wheel which the animals can 
enter if they like to do so. Most pets of the kind indicated 
seem much to enjoy a scamper in the wheel : access to 
and egress from which, however, should be arranged in a 
manner that is safe from liability to the nipping of an 


under-parts, greenish-yellow 

legs and feet, ash-grey 
mantle, and black wings with a patch of white. The 
kittiwake is 15 J inches long ; it has a greenish-yellow bill, 
black legs and feet, deep grey mantle, white head, neck, 
tail, and underparts. 

Dundee.—Your English stamps are of no value ; the date is 
not old enough. 

G. C. Ramsay.—” The Beginner's Guide to the Microscope ” 
(Percival Marshall, 66, Farringdon Street, E.C., is. net, 
is. 3 d. post free) covers the whole ground, and has a 
chapter on mounting slides. 

P. Twitchett.—Birds of certain different kinds can be satis¬ 
factorily kept together in a proper aviary; but a conser¬ 
vatory—especially one facing south and unshaded—is most 
decidedly not a suitable place in which to keep birds of 
any kind. In hot weather the practice would be a positively 
cruel one. As a general rule, birds of different sizes should 
not be kept together, as the stronger may bully and kill 
the weaker. The best cheap books on the subject of bird¬ 
keeping are those of the ” Nutshell ” series (2d. each), to be 
had of the publishers of ” Cage Birds,” 154, Fleet St., E.C. 
(G. H. Hooper, 216 Forest Road, Walthamstow, is agent for 
them). Or get the” British Bird Manual,” 2 s. 3 d. post free, 
or Part 1 ” Finches,” is. id., Part 2 ” Softbills ” (black¬ 
birds, thrushes, &c), is. id. post free, to be obtained of the 
same publisher. 

X. Q.—Several of the centipedes are phosphorescent, and the 
one you noticed near Maidstone was probably Geophilus 
eleciricus, which is on record from Epping Forest and Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. A centipede is not an insect but a myriapod, 
the Myriapoda being the next class to the Insecta. Of that 
class your specimen was one of the order Chilopoda 
and of the family Geophilidae, which are distinguished by 
having from 80 to 180 rings, no eyes, maxillary palps not 
compact, first joint large, last joint of last pair of legs 
having a sharp claw. Geophilus has fourteen joints in the 
antenna?. This is enough for you to identify it with. 
Among the luminous insects are not only the glow-worms 
but several beetles, including the railway beetle of Paraguay, 
which has red lights fore and aft and green lights along the 
sides. 

C. P. Quick. — Australian sovereigns are current money and 
worth their face value. The earlier issues are much lighter 
in colour than the later ones, that is the only difference. 
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E. W. Trill .—We cannot explain cat’s-cradle to you without a good 

many diagrams, but we had an illustrated article on the 
subject which has been out of print for years. It is quite a 
simple matter in this country, but among Sandwich Islanders 
and other Polynesians it seems to be prehistoric and has 
been developed into dozens of complications with a story 
that takes more than an hour to tell. 

H. Gould. —(i) The greenfinch’s egg is pale bluish-grey, lightly 
marked with a few brownish dots and pinkish irregular 
streaks. (2) Inquire for the book at the best bookseller’s 
in your town. There is a good handbook in the " All Eng¬ 
land ” series. 

J. Sharp. —The Sierra Leone revenue stamps are quoted at 
ninepence each and the face value seems to make no differ¬ 
ence. They are unused and seem to have been printed 
in excess for the sake of collectors, and, strictly speaking, 
they are not postage stamps. 

F. B. Barclay. —(1) Jersey and Guernsey have still a copper 

coinage which is not current in England. The older 
Jersey pennies, one-thirteenth of a shilling, are sold by the 
dealers at threepence or fourpcnce, but the later ones, 
a twelfth of a shilling, fetch only their face value. (2) 
You can almost always tell a coin from a token by its having 
the monarch’s head on it. Those you mention are tokens. 
John of Gaunt was never King of England, and the piece 
is what it says it is, a Lancaster halfpenny of 1791. Regard¬ 
ing the other, is it likely that a coin of the realm would have 
** London and Middlesex halfpenny ” inscribed on it ? 


F. Wyatt —1. George IV. penny, 1827, worth sixpence. 2. 
George IV. farthing, 1826, worth twopence. 3. Queen 
Anne fourpenny-piece, 1704, mint condition, worth eigh- 
teenpence ; but it is Maundy money. 4. Queen Elizabeth 
groat, 1571, worth a shilling. 5. William IV. fourpenny- 
piece, 1836, worth ninepence. 6. A silver penny of 
Edward II.—not Edward VI.—worth a shilling. 7. 
There was no King of England in 1600, and your date, as 
you should have known, is wrong. Gulielmus III. is 
William III., and the coin is probably a sixpence of 1696 
and worth a shilling. 8. There are no George II. shillings 
of 1757, but there are sixpences of that year which are now 
worth sevenpence. If it is a shilling of 1737 it is worth two 
shillings. 9. There is no George III. penny of 1799. The 
thick one is of 1797. and is worth a shilling if in fair preser¬ 
vation. 10. “A Roman coin ** is too vague, but few Roman 
copper coins fetch more than sixpence. 11. You can buy 
a book on coins at “ The Bazaar ” office in Bream’s Build¬ 
ings, Chancery Lane. 12. Inquire at the art gallery in 
which the bust is exhibited. 

H. K. Atkins. —You can obtain all the particulars that you 
require of the Yeomanry Cadet Corps from the City of 
London Yeomanry at 39, Finsbury Square, E.C. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O. P." , 4 Bouvkrik Street, 
London, E.C ., and envelopes should be marked ,l Correspondence." As space is 
limited, only those queries that are 0/ general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O. P." going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replus must necessarily be held over some time. Every 
endeavour is vnode to insert them as early as possible . 


The Editor’s Note Book. 


“S.O.S.” 

At this time of day there is no intelligent boy who requires 
to be told that the Great War has added to the obligations of 
all young Englishmen. It is the duty of every British boy to 
fit himself not only for becoming a thoroughly useful citizen, 
but also, so far as in him lies, to equip himself as a potential 
defender of his beloved country. With the mercy of Providence, 
we shall not in the future all require to be fighters, but, short 
of that, every boy ought to render himself qualified to lend a 
hand in an emergency. One of the most necessary of such 
qualifications is that of signalling. 

Scouts are prodigiously useful fellows, and in order to gain 
their second-class badge scouts must learn the letters of the 
alphabet in either Morse or semaphore. As you will know, the 
Morse code is a series of dots and dashes, 
or longs and shorts, and the Morse code is 
particularly interesting because there are 
so many ways of sending it. This can be 
done by telegraph or by wireless, by flags, 
by whistles, by heliograph, and at night¬ 
time by means of a lamp. In the Morse 
code, " S ” is represented by three dots 

. . . and “ O ” by three dashes-— . 

Thus is obtained the naval distress signal 
that is indicative of great danger, . . . 

-... which spells the letters 

SOS and summons help from far and 
near to the imperilled ship that has sent 
forth that urgent appeal into the ether. 

As in so many other spheres of mental 
activity, proficiency in the Morse code is 
all a matter of practice. Our illustration shows the Stevens 
Picture Signalling Instructor, which is an apparatus designed 
for giving instruction and practice in sending and reading distant 
lamp signals by Morse code. Not only does it provide a capital 
means of attaining and maintaining skill in signalling, but, in 
the course of achieving those desirable ends, it, as we may say, 
gives the young operators a jolly good game, teaching and 
amusement combined. 

The apparatus consists of a box into the lid of which is set 
a hand-painted picture of two torpedo boats manoeuvring at 
night. One of the boats is away on the horizon. Small holes 
are pierced at the mast-heads through which electric lamps glow, 
the distant vessel having a smaller hole than the other, thereby 
giving the required effect of distance. Two silent keys are 
provided, each attached to long flexible leads, which enable the 
two young operators to signal to one another from their respective 
ships. Made by Messrs. Graham & Latham, Ltd., the military 


engineers, of 104, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W., this pleasing 
instructor costs 225. 6 d., refill dry batteries being eighteenpence 
each. W r hen not in use the whole packs into a box measuring 
11 x 9i inches, and weighs about 4 lb. 


ANIMALS IN GAS ATTACKS. 

Poisonous gas having been constituted by our enemies a weapon 
of war, various scientific authorities have made a thorough study 
of it on behalf of the Allies. Among other features, the effect of 
gas attacks upon animals has been carefully noted, the Germans 
also having studiously investigated the same subject. Results 
show that horses suffer much from the noxious fumes, and are 
subsequently thrown into a state of nervous terror on again 
scenting them. Mules are more inclined to 
stand their ground, and appear as if trying 
not to breathe. Gas-helmets of a kind 
have been successfully tried for both these 
animals. In the trenches are many animals 
kept by the soldiers as pets. Of these, 
cats quickly scent the gas and run about 
howling. Guinea-pigs are the first to 
succumb. Rats and mice emerge from 
their holes, and are found dead in quan¬ 
tities, which, as the soldiers say, is the only 
advantage of a gas attack by the enemy. 
Poultry of all kinds are useful for giving 
warning, ducks and fowls becoming agitated 
ten minutes or so before the oncoming of 
gas clouds. Many kinds of wild birds are 
greatly excited, and the usually unruffled 
owl becomes, as it were, half demented. Only the sparrow seems 
to disregard the poisonous vapour, and sparrows chirp on where 
horses are asphyxiated, and bees, butterflies, caterpillars, ants, 
and beetles die off in great numbers. The gas at once kills 
snakes, and earthworms are found dead in their holes many 
inches below the ground. 


Each Day. 

Each fresh, calm, workful day 
May be the King’s highway 
Where He with thee, and thou with Him shall meet ; 
Courage, sad heart, once more, 

The best lies all before, 

A silent, shining pathway to His feet. 



A Picture Signalling Instructor. 


J. E. Livock. 
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BRIEF. 

The teacher of a class in English told his pupils to write a brief 
account of a cricket match. One boy sat through the period 
seemingly w'rapt in thought, while the others worked hard and 
sent in their narratives. 

After school the teacher approached the desk of the laggard. 
“ I’ll give you five minutes to write that description,” he said; 
” if it is not done by that time, I shall have to punish you.” 

The boy concentrated his attention upon the theme. At 
last with eagerness he scratched a line on the paper and handed 
it to the master. 

It read : ” Rain —No Play.” 

* * * 

A BAD SHOT. 

A good story is told of a sporting gentleman who entered 
a restaurant and ordered a chicken. 

The chicken was evidently tough, for when the waiter came 
in he beheld the gentleman in a great state of wrath. 

“ Waiter,” he said, ” this chicken is very tough.” 

” Very sorry, sir. That chicken was always a peculiar bird. 
Why, when we came to kill it we couldn’t catch it, so at last we 
had to shoot it. It flew on the housetops, and-” 

” Ah ! that accounts for it. You must have shot the weather¬ 
cock by mistake 1 ” 

* ♦ * 

AS INSTRUCTED. 

One of the foremen at the Baldwin Locomotive Works had 
to discharge an argumentative Irishman named Pat, and, to 
avoid discussion, he put his communication in writing and 
enclosed it in one of the printed envelopes used by the firm. 

The next day Pat was missing, but a week later the foreman 
was passing through the shop, and saw him again at his lathe. 
Goine up to the Irishman, he demanded : 

” Didn’t you get my letter ? ” 

” Yes, sorr, Oi did,” said Pat. 

” Did you read it ? ” 


" Shure, sorr, Oi read it inside and Oi read it outside,” said 
Pat, ” and on the inside yez said I was fired, and on the outside 
yez said, ' Return to the Baldwin Locomotive Works in five 
days.’ ” 

* * * 

PLAUSIBLE. 

The lady was complaining to her dairyman some time ago 
regarding the quality of his milk. 

“ Short o' grass feed, mum ; short o’ grass feed this time o' 
year,” said the jocular milkman. ” Bless you, them cows of 
mine are just about as sorry as I am. I often stands and 
watches 'em cryin’, reg’lar cryin’, mum, because they feel as 
how their milk don’t do ’em credit. You don't believe it ? ” 

” Oh, yes, I believe it.” said the lady ; ” but I wish in future 
you’d see that they don’t drop their tears into our can.” 


WILLING TO PLEASE. 

The man who calls his stinginess economy found something 
to please him in the paper recently. A big firm of fishdealere 
were offering to send a good parcel of fresh fish for half a crown. 
He quickly got a postal order, and sent it off with a note. 

” I’d like,” he wrote, ” a cod, a few pairs of kippers, some 
smoked haddocks, a box of bloaters, and some salmon.” 

The next day he got this reply :—" Dear Sir,—Your order 
with P.O. to hand. We note your requirements, but suggest 
that if you forward another sixpence we will include the steam 
trawler and a large portion of the North Sea.” 

* * * 

” ANY COMPLAINTS ? " 

** Any complaints, corporal ? ” said the colonel. 

” Yes, sir. Taste that, sir,” said the corporal promptly. 

The colonel put the liquid to his lips. 

” Why,” he said, ” that’s the best soup I ever tasted.” 

” Yes, sir,” said the corporal, ” and the cook wants to call it 
coffee.” 



MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


A prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each 
month for the best short Funny Story sent in bv a reader of the 
“ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be original, but where they 
are selected the source must be stated. Stories for this page, 
which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, 
may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name 
and address of the sender must be clearly written. The Editor’s 
decision, as in all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story 
Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s prize is F. W. Secker, 23, 
Brisbane Street, Camberwell S.E., for the storyette entitled 
” Brief.” 





Sights and Scenes in our Overseas Dominions. 


(Serial Story.) 

The Shaping of Jephson’s. 

A Story of Public School Life. 

By KENT CARR, 

Author of '* A Rank Outsider," " Brought to Heel," " Rivals and Chums," etc. 


CHAPTER X. 

“KEEPING C.UBS." 


R one second the Cossack’s 
fate hung in the balance. Mr. 
Jephson was like a horse who 
doesn't want to jump but is 
half afraid to refuse. Cusack 
had given him more trouble 
than all the rest of St. Cyre’s 
put together ; yet if he had 
exhibited the least sign of 
confusion, or even a trace of 
the discomfort, the Head’s un¬ 
expected irruption was causing 
Mr. Jephson himself, the latter, 
in the kindness of his heart, might have put his chief 
( off with some ambiguous answer. But as the Cossack, 
so far from sending one glance that might be remotely 
* construed into an appeal for mercy, seemed to be getting a 
detached enjoyment out of the situation, the little master 
saw no reason to hold his hand. 

“ I regret to say, sir, that Cusack has been preparing his 
Aledea with the help of a crib,” he said, choosing his words 
with precision. 

“ A crib !—Used in the Sixth 1 —By a prefect ! ” The 
Head’s voice simply bounced with indignation. " I sup¬ 
pose you are sure of your facts, Mr. Jephson ? ” 

1 “ Quite sure, sir,” answered Mr. Jephson firmly. "And 

this is not the first time it has happened, I am sorry to 
say. I have suspected Cusack of cribbing for some time 
now.” 


“ Yet you failed to report the matter to me 1 ” the Head 
reminded him sharply. ” Have you accused the boy before 
to-day ? ” 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Jephson. 

“ Have you made any efforts to verify your suspicions ? ” 
the Head rapped out at him again. 

“ No, sir,” said Mr. Jephson, as before. 

“ H’m 1 ” commented the Head disagreeably. “ Your 
policy of masterly inaction should make you popular, 
Mr. Jephson 1 And now I will have your story in detail, 
please.” 

Mr. Jephson, very crestfallen, gave it. “I put Cusack 
on to construe the passage I had set for to-day,” he began, 
with a side glance at the detested Cecilia, who, he unjustly 
supposed, was enjoying his discomfiture. " He immediately 
rattled off four lines of blank verse which were obviously 
not his own. One of them was * She lay down, without 
a word, with veiled lids.’ * Veiled lids ’ suggests a finer 
feeling for style than I can credit Cusack with possessing, 
unfortunately. 1 taxed him with getting the expression 
from a crib. He denied it absolutely.” 

The Head wheeled round on Cusack like a whirlwind. 
“Did you get ‘ veiled lids' from a crib, boy ? ” he asked in 
his irascible way, and just as though he was addressing 
a junior. 

“ No, sir,” answered the Cossack placidly. Again he 
took the trouble to meet Miky James’s astonished stare, 
and again his eyelids twitched with derisive amuse¬ 
ment. 
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THE SHAPING OF JEPHSON’S 


M Either you are telling me a lie, Cusack, or you are 
not 1 ” asserted the Head obviously and volcanically. 

A sort of cold anger flicked across the Cossack’s face. 
But he looked at the Head indolently enough as he 
drawled :— 

“ Please, sir, it was ‘ closed eyes * in the crib 1 ” 

The Head received the impertinence as he might have 
received a blow between the eyes. His face went apoplectic 
and the veins about his forehead seemed to swell. Then 
he let the Cossack have it. 

“ Bad boy 1 Wicked boy ! Disgraceful fellow 1 ” he 
cried in a breathless bellow. “ Am I to 
consider that a confession ? ” 

“ A confession that I keep cribs ? Cer¬ 
tainly, sir,” answered the Cossack patiently, 
and as though he were talking of guinea-pigs, 
or bees. 

” Keep cribs ! ” The Head stared at him as 
if doubting his sanity. ” Keep cribs ! Is that 
the way to put it, sir ? Is that the way to 
confess that you—you, a prefect—have stooped 
to the lowest form of hypocrisy ? I am 
ashamed of you, sir, profoundly ashamed. 

And not content with being a cheat—yes, a 
low-minded cheat and impostor—you add to 
the gravity of your offence by daring to be 
impertinent to me—to me! ” The speaker’s 
chest swelled. ” Why did you use a crib ? 

I will tell you, sir. You used it in order 
that you might appear to your master as less 
lacking in intelligence than you really are. You 
thought you could cut a better figure before 
your fellows by passing off another man’s 
translation as your own ! ” 

" Mr. Jephson seemed to think I’d improved 
on the crib, sir,” the Cossack reminded him 
plaintively. ” He appeared to be under the 
gratifying impression that ‘ veiled lids '—a 
poor thing, but mine own—was, if you will 
excuse my saying so, sir, the real goods 1 ” 

" Silence, boy 1 ” cried the Head. “ The 
fact that you were able to improve on the 
crib argues a lack, not of brains, but of 
industry, which is infinitely worse. Shirker ! 

Slacker ! That is what you are 1 If I had 
not the pleasure of knowing your good mother 
and realising how inexpressibly pained she 
would be-” 

Cusack lost his poise and threw the Head 
an ugly look. 

” Can’t we keep my mother out of the 
business, sir ? ” he asked, in a voice which few 
Head Masters can ever have been privileged to 
hear from their pupils. 

" Not at all, Cusack! Not at all I ” returned 
the Head warmly. ” If I did keep Lady 
Cusack ‘ out of the business,’ as you have the 
audacity to put it, if I failed to realise how 
keenly she would feel the disgrace, I should 
expel you, here and now. And lost to all 
shame though you seem to be, even you can 
scarcely suppose that the school would not profit by 
your absence. As it is, I shall allow you to remain on. 
But I shall mark my sense of the treachery and decep¬ 
tion you have practised, and my opinion of your base, your 
unscrupulous, your untrustworthy, your contemptible ”— 
the Head’s voice was getting crescendo—“ conduct, by 
making an example of you. From this moment you 

cease to be Head of your House. You cease to be a pre¬ 
fect. And in order to put a stop to your fraudulent 
methods of preparing your work, I shall take your study 
away from you, and forbid you to enter that of any other 
boy during the rest of the term.” 

The Sixth looked a little stunned. The Head had a 
cranky way of expressing himself, but he seemed to get 
there, nevertheless. And no one could blink their eyes to 
the severity of the punishment he was meting out. It 


was unthinkable that the Cossack was no longer to be 
ruling it, or misruling it, at Jephson’s. And for a 
senior to be deprived of his study was a frightful 
humiliation. 

” A jolly good thing, too ! ” jeered Tuke-Pennington. 
under his breath, yet not so low but that the rest heard 
him. 

” Mean toad ! ” whispered back Cecilia, and behind the 
cover of the violet note-book she put out her tongue at the 
speaker. 

“ Silence 1 ” commanded the Head, and every one was as 
still as though he had been muzzled. 

Every one except Browne. He jumped to 
his feet, with a look in his eyes as though 
some one was hurting him physically. ” Mayn’t 
Cusack share my study, sir ? ” he pleaded. 

” Certainly not! ” blazed the Head. “ Sit 
down, sir!” He spun round on Mr. Jephson. 
“ Do you happen to know who came second 
in the examination for the Captaincy of the 
school ? ” he demanded. 

Mr. Jephson did happen to know. “ James, 
sir,” he answered. * 

The Head’s regard swung to Miky. 
" Good ! ” he said. " You will take Cusack’s 
place as Head of Mr. Jephson's House from 
to-day, James. Do you understand ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Miky, without turning a 
hair, or betraying the profound dismay which 
filled his soul. 

” I will take the rest of the lesson for you, 
Mr. Jephson,” the Head said next, while the 
Sixth miserably wished he wouldn't. They 
felt older long before it was finished. 

Not having a superfluity of worldly goods. 
Miky James’s packing-up didn’t take him 
long. As he was getting his books down from 
the shelf, he noticed Ancaster at the open 
door. He hesitated as he saw Miky, and the 
latter couldn’t tell, at first, whether he had 
come to pay him a visit, or whether he hap¬ 
pened to be taking his w’alks abroad along the 
corridor at that particular moment. 

” Getting ready to toddle off to your new 
cubby-hole ? ” said Ancaster awkwardly. 

Miky nodded an affirmative. He didn’t 
invite Ancaster in, but the latter, after waver- 
ing about the door, finally entered on his own 
initiative. 

He fingered the books Miky was reaching 
down, in an aimless sort of w'ay. ” Can I 
help you through with your packing, or any¬ 
thing ? ” he inquired rather jerkily, after a 
minute. 

” Thanks awfully, but I’ve just about got 
my things together,” Miky told him. “ Teddy’s 
sending that little beggar of a page, ’Erb. as 
he calls himself, to help me get ’em across 
to Jephson’s. The Old Man believes in speed¬ 
ing things up, doesn’t he ? ” he added, with a 
rueful laugh. 

" Rather ! ” agreed Ancaster. ” Putrid old hustler.” 
He seemed as though he w r anted to say something, but 
in the queer inarticulate way of boyhood couldn’t manage 
to express it. What he did finally come out with, was 
” Well, sooner it was you than me, having to run that 
mouldy crowd over there.” 

Miky only laughed, but Ancaster caught quite a pleasant 
note in the sound. As he stood, still fingering the books, 
he began to wonder why he hadn’t sometimes come here 
before. He bdgan to think, too, that perhaps old Jeames 
hadn’t had too festive a time among them. Now he 
came to think of it he couldn’t ever remember having 
asked him to his own study, or having met him in the studies 
of his friends. It looked as though Miky might sometimes 
have felt rather out of it. He stood considering these 
things, and unconsciously admiring the quick, handy 
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way in which the new Head of Jephson’s was collecting 
his possessions. 

“ I suppose we shall see something of you after 
you’ve cleared out of this ? ” he asked uncertainly. “ I 
m-m-ean-” 

In his embarrassment he was beginning to stammer as 
badly as Kydney-beans himself. 

“ Of course, you'll see something of me, you idiot ! " 
answered Miky cheerfully. “ I’m not going to drop 
cricket just because Teddy’s shoving me on to Jephson’s.” 
He gave Ancaster quite a friendly look as he said, '* Here, 
give us a hand with this strap, will you ? ” But Ancaster 
realised that that subject was closed. 

The School House, as everyone must have realised if 
they had troubled to give it a thought, had been simply 
rotten to Miky, all through. But old Jeames wasn’t going 
to grouse about it evidently, or let anyone else get near 
the subject with him. Ancaster helped him to strap his 
shabby portmanteau. 
almost humbly. He 
felt glad, somehow, 
that Miky would let 
him do even as much 
as this for him. He 
hadn’t meant seeing 
him only at cricket, 
in future, at all. What 
he had intended to 
convey was, that if 
Miky would look him 
up occasionally, in his 
own study, he would 
be pleased rather than 
otherwise. But after 
leaving him out in the 
cold, all these years, 
he hadn’t the nerve 
to be seen taking him 
up now. So Ancaster 
finished strapping the 
portmanteau in 
thoughtful silence. 

“ I left my fountain 
pen in the senior com¬ 
mon-room, this morn¬ 
ing. Mind if I fetch 
it ? ” Miky asked. 

" I’ll come down 
with you,” answered 
Ancaster. “ I’m on 
my way there now.” 

Half a dozen School 
House seniors were 
in the common-room 
when they entered, 
among them Tuke- 
Pennington. At the 
sight of Miky he raised 
his eyebrows. 

” Don’t worry your¬ 
self to take a fond fare¬ 
well of us, Jeames,” he 
observed. 

” I won’t, Tuppenny 1 ” Miky assured him. There wasn’t 
a trace of temper in his voice, but one or two fellows 
looked uncomfortable. 

” I dare say you’ll find yourself more at home with the 
Jephson bounders than you've been with us,” went on 
Tuke-Pennington, chafing a little under Miky’s composure. 

*‘ 'Fraid I haven’t been able to stick you, myself—but 
then, I’m a gentleman.” 

“ I'll keep your secret, Tuppenny,” Miky told him 
dryly, and with a cheerful but indifferent nod to the rest, 
left the room. 

” Good riddance,” exclaimed Tuke-Pennington, who 
had gone as red as fire at Miky’s thrust, and at the un¬ 
controllable burst of laughter that had followed it. 


” I don’t know so much about that,” retorted Ancaster 
shortly, and to their own surprise the rest found 
themselves agreeing with him. Something steady and 
dependable seemed to have gone out of the place with 
Miky. 

'Erb was waiting in Miky’s room when he got back. 
The Head had sent him to carry Miky’s belongings to 
their new destination. 'Erb carried as little as he could, 
but for some reason carried it willingly. 

Miky shouldered the big portmanteau himself. ’Erb 
contented himself with Miky’s cricket bat and a parcel 
of books, giving, as a reason for not burdening himself 
with anything else, that he ” had ter look arter it pretty 
close.” 

Having had rickets as a baby, ’Erb’s legs were not his 
strong point. He had almost to run to keep up with 
Miky at all. Nor was his wind in good condition, as was 
evidenced by his frequent gasps. Still, he managed to 

utter a remark that 
was, to say the least 
of it, unexpected. 

‘‘Yer farver w F as a 
plumber, ain’t that 
right, sir ? ” he in¬ 
quired. 

Miky looked down 
at the speaker — he 
had a long way to 
look—with some at¬ 
tention. Coming on 
the top of Tuke-Pen- 
nington’s little cour¬ 
tesies on the same 
subject, it sounded the 
limit in impudence. 
But, perhaps because 
he had had to rely on 
himself all his life, 
perhaps because of a 
natural gift with which 
sympathy had some¬ 
thing to do, Miky 
James had a way of 
getting at other 
fellow’s meanings. So 
now, instead of turn¬ 
ing and rending the 
page as anybody else 
would have done, he 
said — still studying 
him, though:— 

‘‘Good guess, 
'Erb ! ” 

“ T’aint a guess,” 
said ’Erb. “ Not 'arf. 

I was tole.” After a 
minute he proffered 
the personal informa¬ 
tion, ” Mine was a 
dustman.” 

“ Quite useful ! ” 
was Miky’s comment 
to that. 

“ Yep,” agreed ’Erb, without enthusiasm. Miky hadn’t 
slackened his pace and ’Erb felt the strain telling on 
him. Nevertheless he managed to come out with another 
startler. 

” Did yer reely go ter a fair ole Board School, sir, afore 
you come here—no kid ? ” he questioned. 

" By the time we’ve finished our little walk, ’Erb, you’ll 
know quite a lot about me,” Miky hinted. *' I did go¬ 
to a Board School. What about it ? ” 

'* I went ter a Board School, too, I did I ” said 
’Erb. 

” If you're looking out for a long lost twin, ’Erb„ 
I’m afraid there’s nothing doing here,” Miky warned 
him. 
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” Garn 1 ” said 'Erb. 

" Now, young man,” observed Miky, with an alarming 
change of manner, " what's your game ? Because if 
you’re only out for information about what you seem to 
consider my lurid past, you may find yourself getting 
it ”—a glance at 'Erb’s grimy face, and the line of 
dirt appearing above his collar, gave him the metaphor 
he wanted—” where you don’t, wash. What are you 
asking me all these footling questions for ? Now, 
then! ” 

“ I dun’no,” said ’Erb. " Leastways, seein’ me an’ 
you started level as yer might say, I was jest wondering 

-See ’ere, guvner,” he cried, in a burst of grotesque 

wistfulness, ” I arsk yer—strite now—d’yer think as how 
there’s a chanst fer me ever ter git up ter your mark— 
as tall an’ that, an’ torkin’ nice langwidge ? ” 

Perhaps, in all the world, no two fellows of the same age 
ever offered a greater contrast than did the tall young 


giant Miky was growing into, with his well-bred voice and 
his clean-cut face, and 'Erb—stunted, anaemic, with an 
intermittent wink, and “ langwidge ” which came to him 
from the gutter. 

Miky’s reply, when it came, was not on the soft side. 
” You've got to put your back into things, ’Erb, if 
you want to grow,” he told him. "And what’s the 
matter with washing ? Fellows who talk nicely keep 
themselves clean. At present, you’re about the dirtiest 
and laziest young beggar I’ve ever struck. You work, and 
you wash, and the growing and talking’ll come on all 
right.” 

” I will, proper,” promised ’Erb, with an earnest wink. 

"If I was ter take the portmanteau an’ you the bat, 
'ow’d that be ? ” he added. 

" A bit of all right for us both, 'Erb,” Miky told him, 
laughing. He relinquished the heavier burden, and, for 
once, ’Erb’s muscles got a chance. 


CHAPTER XI. 


JEPHSON’S " AT HOME ’ 


JEPHSON wanted to see 
him, Miky was told as he 
entered. Accordingly, the 
new Head of the House made 
his way to the House Master’s 
sitting-room. 

Kydney-beans, in his own 
room, surrounded by a 
pleasant litter of books and 
magazines, was far more in 
his element than he would 
ever be in a class-room. He 
was a capital host, and not being nervous here, it didn’t 
occur to him to stammer. There was a bowl of roses on 
the table that gave out an agreeable perfume. There 
was also a comfortable aroma of coffee, at the making of 
which it turned out Mr. Jephson was a top-hole expert. 
Sitting in a basket chair, drinking coffee out of a cup 
which struck even Miky's inexperienced eye as something 
out of the way, and which the Cossack could have told 
him was old Chelsea, and being regaled on mixed biscuits— 
the expensive kind which includes macaroons—Miky began 
to take a more human interest in the little master than he 
had ever done before. ' 

” You’re up against a tough proposition, I’m afraid, 
James,” Mr. Jephson said at last, getting to the business 
part of the interview. 

His head boy respectfully intimated that the same idea 
had occurred to himself, and waited for the House Master’s 
further remarks. Looking at the big quiet boy before him, 
Mr. Jephson suddenly grew confidential. 

” Cusack wouldn’t believe it, of course,” he said, ” but, 
as a matter of fact, I was quite as hard hit by this morning’s 
business as himself. I can’t help feeling that, if I’d read the 
Riot Act at the start, things might have been different. 
All the same, I’m not sorry he has ceased to be head boy 
here. Under him the House was simply going to pieces. 
But he may try to take it out of you. I don’t trust him.” 

” Cusack’s all right, sir,” said Miky unexpectedly. 
” Besides, two can play at that game,” he added, with a 
grimness it did Mr. Jephson good to hear. 

” I hope so,” said the little master devoutly. " But 
you must face the fact that the whole House is abominably 
out of hand.” 

" The House might be a lot worse, sir,” Miky told 
him. " Look how it sticks together.” 

” It’s its one merit, I’m afraid,” sighed Mr. Jephson. 

” As for the juniors-” He paused, having no words 

in which to convey his opinion of them. 

“ They are rather little idiots, of course, sir,” agreed 
Miky, with a grin. " The School House juniors could give 


them points in lots of ways. But you wouldn’t find those 
kids standing by the House, like ours do.” 

He had dropped into the ” ours ” naturally and uncon¬ 
sciously. But Mr. Jephson, hearing it, began to feel 
better. ” Well, pull them up, all the same. Pull them up 
all you know,” he advised. 

“ I will, sir,” Miky assured him, adding in a matter-of- 
fact way, ” I'd better take on the big fellows at the top, 
first, though.” 

It seemed a sound scheme, Mr. Jephson thought. He 
gazed at its propounder and felt happier than he had 
done since an unkind fate had made him a House Master. 

Mr. Jephson had made no mistake about the state of the 
Cossack’s feelings. He w^as in a savage rage. The Head 
had told him exactly what he thought of him, had poured 
out his opinion in bucketfuls, in fact. Instead of treating 
him like the mighty Cossack, he had slated and pounded 
into him for all the world as though he had been an erring 
and offensive fag. All that was worst and wickedest in the 
Cossack’s nature had been roused by the monumental 
humiliations that had been heaped upon him. To be 
toppled down from the high places ! To be smitten before 
his enemies I To have to hear what the very crib which 
had caused the whole flare-up declared to be the most 
sickening thing of all, namely " the laugh of them that hate 
us.” To become of so little account that, so far from being 
able to issue official invitations to other fellows to bend 
over, he mightn’t even give them lines ! And to have 
to take his dose, instead of walking straight out of the 
place as he would have liked to do, because (as ” Teddy ” 
had been cute enough to realise) he couldn’t bear to hurt 
his mother’s feelings 1 

Having reached this point in his meditations the Cossack 
saw red. He meant to get in his return kick at somebody, 
and his supplanter, Miky James, seemed the person marked 
out by Providence to receive it. With his sullen eyes 
looking out from a brooding face, the Cossack didn’t appear 
a pleasant antagonist. Still, as Miky had just observed, 
two could play at that game. 

The Cossack’s friends relieved their feelings by slanging 
the Head for all they were worth, and threatening to give 
Miky James a warm time. But they knew better than to 
run the risk of being jumped on by venturing to bestow 
anything like open pity on the deposed chieftain. Not 
that Cusack seemed to regard himself in that light, though, 
since the first thing he did on getting back to Jephson’s 
was to write a notice, in his big, bold hand, which ran 
thus :— 

The House will meet to-day, at 2.30, in the Senior 
Common-room, 

A. Cusack (Head of the House). 
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The signature was significant, and the House stared at 
it, as it faced them defiantly on the notice-board, with a 
pleasing sense of impending drama. Jephson's was abso¬ 
lutely scandalised at the turn events were taking. The 
heavens were falling 1 

“ Sack the Cossack !—Cheek 1 ” yapped Dove. 

" Make a School House smug Head of our House 1 
—Cheek ! " screeched Honeybun. > 

“ Shove that chap they call ‘ Jeames * on to us !—Cheek 1 ” 
squealed the Calf. 

With so many people’s thoughts running in one groove, 
it looked as though the going wouldn’t be any too easy for 
Miky James. 

Meanwhile, young Smith was spending the most miserable 
day of his life, not even excepting the occasions of his epic 
scraps with the Cossack. Though a “ silly kid,” according 
to Jephson’s, he was naturally a jolly and genial little boy, 
and to be barred by his kind as the House, obeying Cusack’s 
instructions, was barring him now, cut him to the heart. 
If he had been a leper he couldn’t have been more 


pie and its owner, while the Calf pretended to go to sleep 
and snored insultingly. It said something for the awe 
in which the Cossack was held that they were able 
to resist temptation in its most insidious and savoury 
form. 

It was the same in class. Dove was thoughtfully dipping 
a pen into the ink-well, and flirting its contents at any 
collar which struck him as looking particularly clean; but 
young Smith, whose collar was not only clean but bran- 
new, being part of the outfit with which his mother had 
fitted him out in order that he might do honour to so dis¬ 
tinguished a place as Jephson’s, was spared his attentions. 
Honey bun, though sitting next him, failed to invite him 
to join in the game of noughts and crosses, which, as a 
rule, helped him to get through the lesson. And, unkindest 
cut of all, when he whispered a prompt to Midge, who 
was coming to grief in his repetition of that touching rhyme 
beginning — 

Common are to either sex, 

Artifex and opifex , 



the latter declined to avail himself of it. In the play¬ 
ground, too, he was left to himself to moon 
about miserably, without being asked to join 
in a game, and without a soul with whom to 
chum up. Any overtures he made were 
promptly repulsed. After that young Smith 

gave it up. He 
wasn’t able to eat 
any dinner and 
was about as un¬ 
happy as he could 
be. 


shunned. 

At breakfast he had been left severely alone, 
mother, as an alleviation for home¬ 
sickness, had sent him a veal and ham 
pie built on extremely liberal lines. 

The sight of it made 
him forget his 
bruises and the ever¬ 
present shadow of 


His 


" 'You’re up against a tough proposition, I'm afraid, James,’ Mr. Jephson said at last, getting to the business 
part of the interview.” (See page 452.) 


the Cossack. He placed the dainty on the table with a 
pleasant sense of well-being, intending to go shares with 
the others, as every good sportsman should do. He knew 
how good Mary’s pies—Mary was the cook at home—always 
were. 

" Here, have a piece,” he said to Dove, his immediate 
neighbour, in the voice of one who knows how great a 
favour he is conferring. 

Dove received the invitation in chilly silence, and, instead 
of answering, gazed out of the window, probably because 
he knew that if he looked at the pie he couldn’t go on 
obeying Cusack a minute longer. Puzzled, Smith passed on 
the invitation to Honeybun. But Honeybun, apparently, 
didn’t hear him, being absorbed in watching the gyrations 
of a fly on the ceiling. Midge simply turned his back on the 


The House assembled to a man at the time specified 
by the Cossack on the notice-board. Every one was fizzing 
over with excitement as to what was going to happen. 
Besides, a fellow who stopped away, when the Cossack 
said he was to come, might have found himself in a tight 
place. 

If they expected the Cossack to appear at all crumpled 
up by his misfortunes, they were disappointed. True, he 
didn’t look in the least jocund or kind, but then, neither of 
these adjectives could be applied to him at the best of 
times. He kept them waiting a good ten minutes before 
he put in a casual appearance. His speech wasn’t a long one. 
and he lolled carelessly against the mantelpiece as he made 
it. But when it was finished, it wasn’t his fault if any doubt 
remained in his hearers’ minds that he was out for war 
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against the new Head of the House, and that anyone who 
didn’t back him up in his benevolent designs would be 
looking for trouble. 

“ Teddy mentioned to-day," he said in his drawling way, 
“ that he didn’t think I was exactly cut out for the Head of 
a House. As you may have heard, he’s been good enough 
to relieve me of the part.” 

Groans and cries of " Shame !" came from all parts of 
the room, but the Cossack received the demonstration 
with the utmost ingratitude. “ Oh, cut it out! ” he cried, 
in a voice that struck sparks. “ As far as you’re concerned, 
it’s the same old game. I'm still running Jephson’s-" 

" Happy Jephson’s! " said the Acid-drop, in his acid 
little voice. He knew that, however far he went, his size 
protected him from any reprisals on the Cossack’s part, 
and took advantage of the knowledge. The only result 
of his comment now was to make the Cossack repeat his 
statement still more emphatically. 

“ I'm still running Jephson’s, whatever Teddy may say, 
and don't you forget it 1 ” 

Everybody cheered, but that didn't seem to please the 
Cossack either. 

" Shut up 1 " he cried savagely. " For heaven’s sake, 
stop making that infernal row." 

“ Nice young fellah, Cusack 1" murmured the Acid-drop 
to the ceiling, while the cheering died away on a squashed 
note. 

“ What did you expect ? " demanded the Cossack 
stormily. " You didn’t suppose I was going to take the 
sack lying down, did you ? " 

With the Cossack in his present mood it seemed safer 
not to suppose anything; so his hearers merely sat tight 
and listened, instead. 

" Another of Teddy’s little jokes," went on Cusack, and 
his expression was a thing to set one’s teeth on edge, “ has 
been to plank down a School House beauty in my place.” 

" Cheek! " the opinion burst irrepressibly, like the 
popping of a cork, from no less a person than Dove. The 
clan stared at the Cossack apprehensively, remembering 
how heavily he had come down on all previous remarks. 
But, for once, Dove and the Cossack were of the same 
mind. 

" My sentiments to a tick," Cusack said. " Confounded 
cheek I But it's up to you—the lot of you, mind—to see 
that he finds Jephson’s an unhealthy place. If he wants 
you to chum up with him—don't! If he wants you to 
behave like perfect little gentlemen—don’t! If he wants 
**ou to do lines, or bend over—don’t! See ? ’’ 

The House saw, and thought the outlook good enough— 
rosy, in fact. It suggested a cheerful blend of having 
things their own way and scrapping. A great time seemed 
in front of Jephson’s 1 

“ Well, you can bucket off, then," said the Cossack, 
taking the beatific satisfaction in their faces for assent. 
The permission cleared the senior common-room, in less 
than a minute, of all but its legitimate occupants. 

“ Even if the blighter does come to the House to-night, 
he won't show up here—he’ll never have the nerve," said 
Calthorpe, hoping to please Cusack. As a matter of fact, 
he disliked him rather than otherwise, but always kow-towed 
to him on principle. Ferrers kow-towed, too, but never 
pretended that the exercise suited his taste. To do the 
Cossack justice, he was profoundly indifferent to that kind 
of thing, so long as he got his own way. 

" Oh, won’t he ? You wait! " retorted Cusack, in answer to 
Calthorpe’s remark, and there was a tired sound in his voice. 

This prophecy of the Cossack’s, who generally knew what 
he was talking about, simply glued the seniors of Jephson’s 
to their common-room that evening. Nobody wanted to 
miss the fateful moment of Miky’s entrance. 

“ No sign of him yet," said somebody, voicing the 
general thought, and Ferrers was just saying that he didn’t 
believe the beast would venture within a hundred miles 
of them, after all, when Miky walked in. 

The new Head of Jephson’s nodded cheerfully to his 
colleagues. They didn’t return his greeting. But the 
Cossack said meaningly, and with a threat on every word :— 


" We've been expecting you—spoiling for a sight of you, 
in fact, ever since this morning." * 

Miky grinned. 

'Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark our coming, 

And look brighter when we come ! 

he quoted genially. 

The Cossack’s scowl deepened. " Here, you chaps, 
let me introduce you to our new Head—Jeames of Jeph¬ 
son’s 1 ” he cried derisively. 

" Jeames of Jephson’s 1 " repeated the Bull, his heavy 
face convulsed with laughter. ** Hang it all 1 That’s 
jolly good, you know. Wish I’d said it." 

" You will, my dear chap," Miky told him resignedly. 
" If I know anything about you, Rosbach, you’ll go on 
repeating that as a great rag, till all is blue I " 

“ It’s so funny, you see," said the Acid-drop satirically. 
" Quite a Cusack touch, don't you think ? " 

" No, I don’t! " answered Miky. He swung round on 
the Cossack. ** The Head called you a lot of pretty things 
to-day, Cusack," he told him. " But even he never accused 
you of being a cheap copy of Tuke-Pennington. If you 
want to call names, why don’t you invent something on 
your own ? ” 

“ TouchS, Jeames 1 " admitted the Cossack, with the first 
suggestion of anything except black rage he had shown 
since the morning. 

“ Yes, that’s just what he is—touched—if he thinks he 
can come here and whistle us up," agreed Calthorpe, on 
whom the niceties of the French language were entirely 
lost. " But we won’t stand it. Stick to Cusack I That’s 
my motto." 

" Same here I " declared the Acid-drop, " except that 
I say * for * instead of * to,' you know." 

" How do you mean ? ” asked Rosbach, who wasn't 
very quick at taking things in. He repeated the words 
aloud with the alteration the Acid-drop had suggested. 

" * Stick for Cusack I ’ Oh, I say!-" he checked a guffaw, 

looking at the Cossack apologetically. 

But the Cossack's self-control was going fast. His tem¬ 
per had been frayed to an edge by the events of the day. 
There was nothing left of the light mockery which, as a rule, 
veiled the natural savagery that was in him. He turned 
on Miky now, almost as though he was going to spring. 

" Get out of this ! " he said fiercely. " I can handle this 
House all right without your confounded interference." 

" You bet he can! " the Acid-drop informed Miky 
gravely. " Like a father, in fact. If you don't believe 
him, just ask young Smith ! " 

That put the lid on ! The story of the Cossack's paternal 
handling of young Smith had got about. But there were 
reasons which made it particularly galling to be reminded 
of the episode before the person who had been responsible 
for the cessation of the Cossack’s attentions in that direction. 
At the Acid-drop’s gibe, the wild beast which lurked some¬ 
where in the Cossack was suddenly let loose. He allowed 
his glance to linger on Crudwell’s dwarf-like figure, with 
an expression of wicked cruelty which seemed to shrivel 
up the little Acid-drop. 

“ Shut up, you misshapen ape," he cried. " I’d choke 
you if I could bring myself to touch such a monkey's 
orphan as you with a pair of tongs ! " 

Crudwell shrank visibly. A spasm of pain crossed his 
face. But he had the advantage of the Cossack in having 
his temper better in hand. 

“ Do you keep that sort of beast at the School House, 
Jeames ? ’’ he asked, indicating the fuming Cossack. 

“ No, we drown ’em," answered Miky, and the good, 
honest disgust in his voice would have been hard to beat. 

Browne, who had been watching the scene with puzzled 
eyes, now took a hand in the game. " The Acid-drop’s 
been asking for that, for years," he said in his slow, deli¬ 
berate way. “ He thinks he can say any rotten old thing 
he likes, without anyone’s letting him have it back, because 

-" Browne saw the look on Crudwell's face, and, not 

being the Cossack, bit off whatever else he might have been 
going to say, adding instead :— 
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“ Anyway, the old Cossack’s had enough to put up with 
to-day, without Crudwell’s having to butt in.” 

” Meaning Teddy telling him he was a bad boy, who had 
stooped to the lowest form of hypocrisy, and saying that 
if he hoofed him out the school would jolly well score ? ” 
asked the Acid-drop spitefully, beginning to get a bit of 
his own back. ” Weren’t you shocked to hear him, 
Browne ? ” 

” I thought he was dotty,” answered the faithful Browne, 
with obvious sincerity. ” But, of course, when he’s been 
here a bit longer, he'U find he’s got hold of the wrong end 
of the stick about old Cusack.” 

The Acid-drop laughed maliciously, but he didn’t do 
anything further to disturb Browne’s belief in his idol. 

That the Cossack himself had not found Miky’s last 
remark soothing, was evident when he 
spoke again. 

” If you and Crudwell are quite 
through with your little discussion on 
Natural History, Jeames,” he said 
bitterly, " you’ll perhaps attend to 
me. We may as well have it out 
now. You think you’re Head of 
Jephson’s. Weil, that’s a big mistake 
on your part. I'm here, and here I 
mean to stick.” 

“ J y su * s ei fy reste ■ ” parodied 
the Acid-drop with a flourish. 

The Cossack raised his hand, and 
then let it fall with an insulting air 
of sparing the Acid-drop's infirmity, 
which was far more hurtful than the 
actual blow would have been. 

” What I want-” he was 

beginning. 

But what the Cossack, with that 
nasty look in his eye, wanted with 
regard to Crudwell will never be 
known, because Miky James finished 
the sentence for him. 

” What you want, Cusack, is kick¬ 
ing,” he observed dispassionately, and 
by a movement of his body which no 
one could actually say he had made, 
he managed to hide the Acid-drop’s 
suffering face from the interested 
spectators. 

The Cossack looked at Miky with 
an effort of being surprised to find 
him still in existence. “Not gone yet?” he asked, 
his eyebrows meeting his hair. “ Take my tip, Jeames, 
and get out of it while you’ve the chance. You’ll be 
the worst sort of fool if you stop here. You’ll find your¬ 
self pretty well left, I can tell you. You’ll be sent to 
Coventry by every fellow in the House. You may tell 
them to do things till you’re blue in the face, and they’ll 
take no more notice of you than they would of any other 
workhouse—or is it Board School ?—scum. The sound 
thing for you to do is to go back to Teddy with your tail 
between your legs, and tell him it can’t be done. There, 
what do you make of that ? ” he demanded, irritated by 
the calmness with which Miky was letting all this eloquence 
flow over him. 

” Just about what any other fellow would make of it, 
Cusack—that you’re a bad loser,” Miky told him quietly. 

The Cossack threw him a sudden, startled glance. It was 
as though a new point of view was being presented to him. 

Browne was looking more and more bewildered and 
unhappy every moment. “No, but look here, James, 
what did you w r ant to go bagging the Cossack’s place 
for ? ’ he asked simply and seriously. He knew Miky very 
slightly, but he didn’t look the sort of chap who’d care to 
make his profit out of another fellow’s unmerited downfall, 
which was how* Browne looked at the situation. 

“ I couldn’t help myself, old chap.” Miky answered, with 
a kind look. “ Teddy seemed to think I wanted a day out ! 
See here, Browne,” he added good-naturedlv, “ there’s 


a corking sunset outside. You cut off and have a squint 
at it before it fades.” 

” Rather 1 ” assented Browne, whose liking for sunsets 
and moonlight effects was one of the traits which made 
St. Cyre’s suspect him of having a screw loose somewhere. 

” Safe draw 1 ” said Miky dryly, in reference to Browne’s 
hurried exit. “ Browne’ll enjoy that sunset a goodish bit 
more than he’d enjoy what I’m going to say. Sure you’ve 
quite finished, Cusack ? ” 

” If you’re going to gas about raising the tone of the 
House—we know, all right, that that means making it more 
like your precious self—you can switch off at the start,” the 
Cossack warned him. “ Think you’ll make a better Head 
of Jephson’s than me ? ” he flung out, just as once before he 
had demanded if Miky thought he was a better fighting man. 

Miky had been dubious about his 
answer then. There was an unkind 
promptness about his present response. 

“ I hope so,” he said soberly. ” At 
any rate, I couldn’t make a worse one, 
that’s one comfort.” His grey eyes 
met the Cossack’s fairly. “ My inn¬ 
ings won’t take as long as yours, 
Cusack. But perhaps, because I’ve 
been to a Board School and you 
haven’t, I may be able to put things 

more decently - ” 

Cusack saw a look in the steady eyes 
that Miky hadn't intended him to see, 
and that surprised him very much. 
Was it possible that such a cool card 
as Miky James had been really hurt 
by his insults ? Cusack didn’t think 
so. It wasn’t likely, of course, that 
he minded them because it was the 
Cossack, himself, who was firing them 

off at him. Still- 

” I'd like to wring your neck, 
Jeames,” he said sullenly. “ I will, 
too, before I've done with you. But 
I beg your pardon for rotting you, in 
that silly-ass way, about Board 
Schools.” * 

“ That’s talking ! ” said Miky, and 
his hearers found themselves wonder¬ 
ing, though they couldn’t have told 
you why, if the new Head of Jephson’s 
really did dislike the Cossack as much 
as the way he had just been giving 
him the rough side of his tongue might have led one to 
suppose. 

But the Cossack hadn’t quite finished his amende honor¬ 
able, it seemed. “ I shouldn’t have said it, you idiot, if— 
if—you’d looked the part,” he added, not quite so fluently 
as usual. “ But you can let the rest of what I said stand 
—about the fellows not minding you and that.” 

“Right-o!” answered Miky indifferently. He turned 
away from the Cossack and addressed the room at large. 

“You must be lunatics if you think I wanted to come 
here,” he informed them pithily. " I didn’t! Teddy 
simply shoved the thing on to me. All the same, if I’d 
thought I was taking the place of a better man—if Cusack 
was what poor old Browne thinks he is—I’d have stuck 
Teddy out and turned it down. As it is, I’m going through 
with it. But it’s nowhere near being the catch you fellows 
seem to think it is. Why, hang it all 1 who’d want to be 
Head of a House that can’t play cricket for nuts, and hasn’t 
a t.-igle man in the First Eleven 1 ” 

His hearers wriggled. Not able to play cricket for nuts ? 
Jeames of Jephson’s had quite failed to grasp the position. 
Jephson seniors didn't play games, certainly, but it was 
because they wouldn’t and not at all because they couldn't. 
Miky’s idiotic mistake annoyed them very much. The 
Bull’s great hands seemed to grasp an imaginary bat. Miky’s 
taunt was a direct call to those far-away days when he had 
been a shining light of the Second Eleven. Ferrers had 
been in the Second Eleven, too, and could always be counted 


ADeanwbUe! 

HUG longed to do some mighty 

lU deed of fame 

When he should be a man! Thpo, 
with a smile. 

He said, “I’ll work —meanwhile 1 ” 

He longed to sing some note of 
life’s great song 

In later days I Then vowed, in 
boyish style, 

«• I’ll whistle — hum — mean¬ 
while ! ” 

He longed to reach far heights, 
sometime , bnt still 

He plodded on, down valley—over 
hill : 

And when, man-grown, he scanned 
the road which brought* 

His feet to all that life had grandly 
taught. 

He knew the worth of youth's long 
mile on mile, 

Where he had learnt so many tasks 
meanwhile 1 
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on to put a respectable number of runs together. Cal- 
thorpe hadn’t been in the same class with either of them, 
but his play had been nothing to grumble at, either. There 
were other Jephson seniors present, too, who had been 
quite promising youngsters, both at cricket and footer, 
in the days of their youth when games had been compulsory 
for them, and before, in emulation of the Cossack, they had 
become men of the world and had put such childish pastimes 
behind them. Miky’s error was comic, of course, but it 
opened up uncomfortable possibilities. Suppose, by any 
chance, the rest of St. Cyre’s was suffering from the same 
silly delusion ? 

*• Jephson’s could be in the First Eleven, all right, if it 
wanted to,” somebody declared sulkily. 

There was a suggestion of 'Erb’s speciality in the way 
Miky’s eyelids rested against his cheek. " Sour grapes,” 
he said, with an aggravating grin. 

For a minute his hearers were speechless. Then they all 
spoke at once. 

“ Sour grapes be hanged 1 Why, Cusack could give points 
to Tuke-Pennington any day.” 

” What on earth do you mean ? The Bull could knock 
spots off any of ’em.” 

” Why, you owl, don’t you know what a jolly good game 
Ferrers can play ? ” 

” No, but look here, Calthorpe’s jolly useful, too.” 

Thus Jephson’s, in sudden and unwonted self-justifica¬ 
tion. But then, Miky James, with his 
gratuitous and disparaging suppositions, 
was enough to make anyone jumpy. 

” Well, if that’s the case, you’ve a jolly 
lot to be proud of—I don’t think ! ” Miky 
told them bluntly. ” Sitting tight and 
letting Arundel walk over us. My word ! ” 
cried Jeames of Jephson’s with the light on 
his face. “ How I’d like to see her bowded 
out 1 ” 

His audience surveyed the enthusiast 
with mixed feelings. Cusack won lered idly 
what it was he had 
once before heard Miky 
desire with the same 
simple fervour. When 
he remembered that it 
was an artless wish to 
knock him, Cusack, 
out. he wanted to 
laugh. But the 
Acid-drop still had 
a little slap to ad¬ 
minister that 
quite wiped 
out that 
desire. 


enough room for Jeames of Jephson's and him¬ 
self in he common-room, if the latter chose to 
pursue his advantage, ( indwell, in the very act 
of pointing this out to the Cossack, in case it 
had escaped his notice, waited for Miky to get 
in his whack first. 

There have been harder whacks in the world 
than the one Miky gave. " If you feel like that 
about it, Cusack, I’ll be the one to clear out of 
here,” he said almost gently, and with a ” Good¬ 
night, you chaps,” to the rest, as though they 
were on the most amicable terms, he turned 
on his heel and went out, leaving the Cos¬ 
sack in undisputed possession of the common- 
room. 


HI Here, you chaps, let me introduce you to our new Head— 
Jeames of Jephson’s ! * he cried derisively.” (See page 454.) 


” Happy thought ! ” cried that amiable person. 4 ‘ You 
needn’t go worrying yourself any more, Cusack, about 
Jephson’s cutting such a poor show at cricket. The Head 
of the House is in the First Eleven now.” He turned to 
Miky with touching anxiety. ” You’ll do what you can 
to boost up our moth-eaten recoid, won't you, old sport ? ” 
he pleaded. 

But the Cossack had had all he could stand. ” There’s 
not room for you and me, Jeames, in the same place,” 
he said a little thickly. ” Come along to my study, 
Rosbach.” 

There was an awkward pause. Even the tough old Bull 
looked embarrassed. And almost before the words had 
left his lips, Cusack remembered. He hadn't any study 
to go to. The Head, who believed in hurrying things along, 
already had the key safely in his possession. The lord of 
Jephson’s was without house or home, and might not even 
take refuge in the study of a pal 1 

The Cossack had once boasted to Miky that he hadn’t 
blushed from birth. But he blushed all right now. A pain¬ 
ful wave of colour went over the clear olive of his skin like 
a wave. It would have revealed to a less understanding 
person than Miky James that, beneath the black mood 
that was making the Cossack a curse to himself and a 
disgrace to the House, he was taking his punishment 
hard. 

Failing anywhere else to go to, there would have to be 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“ JEPHSON'S LOT.” 



HE juniors were to have their 
moments, too, it seemed. The 
news that the new Head had 
arrived had got about. The 
clan, therefore, decided to 
welcome him in style. Having 
the Cossack’s permission to 
give the newcomer as strenu¬ 
ous a time as they knew 
how, any little cour¬ 
tesies they could think of 
seemed as much a duty 
as a pleasure. 

“ Let’s fetch him in 
here,” said Dove to his 
compatriots in the 
junior common-room. 

” How, you idiot ? ” 
asked Honeybun. The 
form of the question 
was not dictated by any 
deprecation of the notion, but was merely intended to sug¬ 
gest that, brainy as it undoubtedly was, its accomplishment 
might be attended with some difficulty. 

” We’ll make a jolly old row,” said Dove. " If we all 
yell at the top of our voices, that ought to bring him in. 
If it doesn’t, we’ll try something else. Mouldy beast 1 ” 

" He’s not a beast. That’s where you chaps are mugging 
things up so,” protested an eager voice. It came from a 
small boy who was being left pointedly alone, and who 
certainly could not complain of being overcrowded since 
he was enjoying the luxury of an entire bench to himself. 

” Who’s talking to you, young Smith ? You’re in Coven¬ 
try,” admonished Dove, scandalised at such a departure 
from the recognised laws of the region Smith was supposed 
to be inhabiting. 

A carroty head bobbed round the door excitedly. It 
belonged to a little fellow named Graves, who had been 
told off to keep a watch on the new Head’s movements, 
and report them to the clan. ” The Johnny’s just going 
into the senior common-room,” he announced, visibly 
thrilled. 


” Well, it won’t take the Cossack long to sling him out of 
there,” Dove told them in his superior wisdom. “ Cut 
off again. Graves, and let us know when he comes out. You 
may have to pick up the pieces, you know,” he added, as an 
additional inducement. ” You never know your luck.” 

Graves, who was one of the smallest boys in the House, 
did as he was told, Dove—in tfrat place, at least—being a 
person of some consequence. The rest set their fertile 
brains to work to think out such dulcet sounds as might 
lure the new Head of the House to pay them a visit. 

The slinging-out process seemed to be taking an uncon¬ 
scionably long time, though. Surely the Cossack, with all 
his merry men behind him, could have made shorter work 
of the intruder than this. For the first time, something 
that was not exactly doubt—faint surprise, more—assailed 
them with regard to the Cossack. 

As Miky James came out of the senior common-room, his 
quick eye noticed a small boy scurrying down the passage 
with suspicious haste. He also marked down the room 
into which the flying figure finally bolted. Recognising 
this as the junior common-room he prepared for develop¬ 
ments. He hadn’t been very long at Jephson’s. But he 
already knew it as a place where a fellow who wanted to get 
through all right would have to watch out. 

” He’s just come out of the common-room,” Graves 
informed the clan breathlessly. ” And there aren’t any 
pieces l ” 

It sounded as though he was reproaching Dove for having 
raised his hopes, only to disappoint them. But as a matter 
of fact, he intended it more as a warning. He had only 
had a momentary vision of the new Head. But even in 
that brief space of time he had seen something formidable— 


dangerous, even—in the set of Miky’s shoulders that made 
it highly improbable that the Cossack and his friends had 
downed him in the pleasing fashion suggested by Dove. 
It was too much, of course, to suppose that Miky had been 
the one to do the downing. Still, young Graves had done 
his little best to convey to his fellow conspirators that, in 
his humble opinion, Miky James's enforced visit might not 
be an altogether unqualified success. 

A minute after Graves had shut the door of the common- 
room behind him, Miky’s ears were assaulted by a chorus 
of sounds that, unless he had been expecting something 
of the kind, would have made him jump. Jephson’s juniors 
were doing the thing well. Yells, screeches, cat-calls, 
blasts from a trumpet hastily improvised from paper, the 
banging of paper-bags made from leaves torn from exercise- 
books, the siren strains of a Jew’s harp, and screeches from 
an instrument which, in its earlier stages, had been a pocket- 
comb, seemed to the juniors to provide a reception nicely 
calculated to fetch the person in whose honour it had been 
arranged. 

Miky James was able to size the situation up without 
much trouble. And the bright organiser of the scheme 
realised that his efforts had met with the success they 
deserved when, following close on Graves’s heels, the new 
Head of Jephson’s opened the door and looked at them. 
There are various w'ays of opening a door. Miky’s seemed 
to suggest that he had a purpose in view. 

He stood in the doorway, very big and cool. He 
didn’t seem shy. And Graves was quite right. There 
were no pieces. The Cossack, to judge by Miky’s unruffled 
calm, hadn’t even begun to wipe the floor with him. 

” Here, not so much noise ! ” said Jeames of Jephson’s 
in a matter-of-fact way. He might have been at the House 
all his life, so much at home did he appear as he stood there 
issuing his orders in that controlled voice of authority. 

His hearers were more disconcerted than they would have 
cared to admit. If Miky had asked them, nicely, to desist 
from their labours, they would have knowm how to act. 
That is to say. they would have redoubled their efforts. 
If he had blared out at them they would have laughed and 
defied him. But that curt order, carelessly thrown at them, 
took them aback. The new Head so evidently expected 
them to do as they were told that, for the moment, they 
were staggered into obedience. 

The sight of a small figure, forlorn and lonesome, and 
evidently barred from the society of his kind, gave Miky 
the cue to what was happening to one member of Jephson’s 
at least. So that was how the Cossack was conducting 
Vaffaire Smith / 

He walked up to the little boy, taking no notice of the 
staring juniors. 

” I suppose they’re sending you to Coventry—cutting 
you, and that ? ” he asked, and laughed. 

A warm look had come into young Smith’s face at his 
entrance. But he made no answer, his lips setting tightly— 
a little defiantly, even—instead. 

But the new Head of Jephson’s seemed to suffer defiance 
more gladly than the Cossack had done. ” There’s a 
sport ! ” he said, and his tone seemed to approve of young 
Smith. ” I might have known you wouldn’t give the show 
away.” 

Young Smith wouldn’t have been human if he hadn’t 
enjoyed this public recognition of his sporting qualities 
from one who, though Dove might call him a “ mouldy 
beast,” must seem a singularly efficient one even to that 
gentleman himself. 

“ I got the Coventry tip, because Cusack said something 
or other about me being in the picture, too,” said Miky 
and laughed again, but tolerantly, as at something feeble 
and foolish. He seemed to expect young Smith to view 
the situation in the same comical light too, to judge by 
his next words. 

" Well, you just pay ’em out, old son,” he said cheerily. 
” Cut ’em back ! ” 
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Young Smith was astounded. So were the juniors. It 
was a new and aggravating idea. For a minute they were 
so bewildered that nobody could find a voice. But Dove, 
who never suffered from that complaint long, was the first 
to recover himself. He remembered the striking success 
which had attended his brief speech a few hours earlier. 
And since he could think of nothing better to say, and 
nothing that more completely conveyed his own and his 
fellows’ opinion of the newcomer's w T ords and deportment 
generally, he repeated it verbatim. 

“ Cheek ! ” said Dove. 

But history, unfortunately, never repeats itself. The 
new Head of Jephson’s didn’t receive the remark in the 
same spirit of gracious appreciation the Cossack had shown. 
Instead, he said, “ What’s that ? ” and stared at Dove in 
what seemed to be quite genuine amazement. 

Jeames of Jephson’s had such a funny eye—the sort of 
eye that made you look at him when he looked at you— 
that Dove found it more difficult than he could have 
believed possible to supply him with the information he 
wanted. Still, he managed it. 

“ Cheek ! ” he repeated, in a voice that was only just 
audible, though. 

Miky James reached over—he had an amazingly long 

reach—and took Dove in 
a grip which surprised 
that doughty leader very 
much. Then a curious 
thing happened to him. 

His legs and arms began 
to swing like so many 
pendulums, while he 
seemed to be suspended 
in mid air with his face 
to the floor. It was a weird 
sensation, and was due to 
his being held aloof by 
the seat of his trousers in 
Miky James’s one hand 
and ig nomi niou si y 
shaken. 

Nobody did anything 
at all. The clan sat as if 
petrified. When such a 
frightful humiliation as 
this befalls one’s leader, 
the wind seems to be 
taken out of one’s sails 
somehow. The junior 
common-room hadn’t any 
precedent to go upon. 

Accordingly they sat 
and waited for develop¬ 
ments. 

They came. Miky James 
didn’t seem in any doubt 
as to his course of pro¬ 
cedure. Lifting his foot, 
he rested it on the end 
of a form, and placidly 
but firmly planted Dove 
across the knee which he 
had thus raised to a con¬ 
venient level. He then 
applied his open hand and 
smacked Dove, patiently 
and thoroughly, on that 
portion of his garments 
by which he had been 
previously held aloof. They were sober-minded, scientific 
sort of smacks, and must have hurt Dove extremely. 
But the indignity was far harder to bear than the 
physical pain. 

His face was as red as a beetroot when Miky finally took 
him down from his knee and set him again on the floor. He 
began to move away from the senior’s dangerous proximity 
with some haste. 


“ Stop where you are," said the new Head of Jephson's, 
without troubling to look at him. 

For aTriinute Dove contemplated wriggling away. But 
as there didn’t seem anywhere to wriggle to where he would 
be beyond Miky's reach, he unhappily and ingloriously 
did as he was told. 

“ Anyone else any little remark to make ? ” asked 
Jeames of Jephson’s. His tone was genial, but it 
managed to convey an unflattering certainty that the 
answer 
would 
b e i n 

the ne- \ _ _ _ 

gativc. - L | I 


“The bright organiser of the 
scheme realised that his efforts had 

met with the success they deserved 

{See page 458 .) 

There were several remarks that Jephson's juniors wished 
to make—yearned to make, in fact. But they forebore. 
If Miky James hadn’t hesitated to take their leader across 
his knee, who were they that they should be spared ? 
Afterwards, when they had time to think it over, and when 
the sound of Miky’s voice and the equally eloquent sound 
of Miky’s hand no longer paralysed them, they realised 
that a concerted attack would have been the thing. But 


when the new Head of Jephson’s opened the door. 1 
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Dove who, under other circumstances, would have joyfully 
led the vanguard, seemed to have had the spirit taken out 
of him by those well-planted spanks, and made no move 
to save them. 

“ That’s all right, then,” said the Head of Jephson’s, 
and turned to continue his conversation with 
young Smith. Dove thought it a good op¬ 
portunity to edge away, and was proceeding 


“His legs 
and arms began 
to swing like 
so many pendulums, 

while he seemed to 
be suspended in mid air.” 


[See page 459 .; 








to do so, when Miky's hand on his ear twisted him round 
again. 

“ Thought I told you to stop where you were ? ” he said, 
and retained his hold on Dove's ear while he talked to Smith. 
Held thus as a spectacle for gods and men, the great Dove, 
though Miky wasn’t actually hurting him, looked as though 
he was going to cry. 


“ You anyone’s fag yet ? ” Miky asked young Smith. 

“ No, James,” answered the little boy quickly, in an 
excited, perked-up sort of voice. 

“ Well, you can be mine,” said Miky. ” Come round to 
my study, now, and help me to move in. But I shall want 
another one, too. Anyone own you, Dove ? ” 
he inquired, with a good-humoured tweak at 
that gentleman’s ear. 

“ No, James,” answered Dove, but not at all 
as young Smith had said it. 

“ Shows their sense ! ” said Miky. “ Never 
mind, though, I’ll take you on. You come along 
now and help Smith.” 

He released his hold on Dove’s ear as he 
spoke, and turned on his heel, leaving the two 
little boys to follow. 

But would Dove obey, now there was no 
longer any physical compulsion to compel him ? 
“ Jephson’s lot ” held their breath in suspense, 
and then stared at each other in a sorrow too 
deep for words when they saw their leader 
dismally trail off in the wake of the conqueror. 
Young Smith didn’t trail, though, or anything like 
it. Instead, he skipped out like a young ram. He was so 
dead sick of being in Coventry, you see. But a Coventry 
inhabited by Miky James w r ould be to him, as a poet 
of Eastern extraction has it, “Paradise enow!” Be¬ 
sides, it seemed that Dove was to be thrown in. 

Miky James’s moving-in didn’t take long—about 
the quarter of the time anybody else’s would have 
done, because, except for his meagre wardrobe, there 
was so little to move. He saw that Dove did his fair 
share of whatever was to- be done—his trouble with 
young Smith was going to be the other way—but, on 
the other hand, he seemed to have forgotten all about 
Dove’s painful past and any incidents connected with 
spankings and ear-tweakings, and treated both little 
boys exactly alike. 

He could be rather jolly, too, as Dove grudgingly 
admitted, after a bit. He told them some funny stories 
that made them laugh, about his Mission and camp¬ 
ing-out experiences, and when it came to a question 
of finding a place for his boxing-gloves he let the little 
boys put them on and gave them a lesson. By the time 
it was over, Dove had quite forgotten that both his teacher 
and his opponent were in Coventry, and had begun to 
volunteer some conversation on his own. It was at this 
point that Miky sprang a facer on him. 

“ Who’s captain of your Third Eleven ? ” he asked 
casually. 


[To be continued.) 


Harrison’s Catch. 

By LESLIE M. OYLER. 


H ARRISON Major was the rummest chap 
I ever struck, and yet a decent sort, 

He liked French verbs and didn’t care a rap 
For ** rags,” and wasn't very keen on sport; 
And these were not the queerest of his ways, 

When we had extra halves and started rotting 
We found him in his study, sev’ral days, 

At Latin swotting. 

But though he didn't care for games at all, 

On fishing he was positively cracked ; 

His choicest fishing yarns were always tall 
When prefaced by—” I say, this is a fact ” : 

The pike that swallowed both his float and hook 
And tried to grab his fingers when he biffed it ; 

That topping salmon which he told us took 

Two men to lift it 1 


Tring took him on a punt one afternoon, 

A ripping fishing day, the wind just right, 

Harrison's float began to waggle soon, 

” My word, old chap,” he cried, " I've got a bite 1 ” 
He struck, then shouted, ” Now I've hooked him fine. 
He pulls like fun, he’s pretty strong, the bounder, 

I guess he is (he nearly broke my line) 

An eighteen -pounder 1 ” 

He called to Tring to fetch the landing net, 

But Tring could only laugh until he cried 
And gasp, ” Hold on, you haven’t got him yet,” 
Because he'd hooked him from the other side, 

He was old Harrison’s enormous fish— 

Oh, I’d have given something to have been it 1 
Harrison's face when he found out—I wish 

I'd only seen it 1 
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The Imperial Cadet Corps on Parade. 


The Imperial Cadet Corps. 

India’s Fighting Brotherhood of Young Nobles. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


I N the whole history of the Great War, no prouder 
page is written than that which tells of India’s 
splendid devotion to the Empire. At the moment 
when, true to herself and to all who trusted her, 
Britain drew the sword in defence of Right and of those who 
were wickedly wronged, the peoples of our huge Eastern 
Dependency, rich nobles and poor peasants alike, rose 
practically as one man ready to fall in and follow the Flag. 
India is a land of many clans and castes, of many tribes 
and many faiths, a country where the ages-old mingles yet 
slowly with the new. But, instant with the sounded 
alarm came the eager response, all differences of thought 
and opinion vanished when the call to arms rang out, and, 
impatient of delay, the fighting forces of the East poured 
West to meet the foe. 

Since that day, years have passed, two years and more 
of bitter carnage. During all that period, and in all that 
welter of war’s horror, in the uncongenial climate of coun¬ 
tries entirely unlike their own, and opposed by forbidding 
weapons of which the Orient had heard no whisper, in such 
surroundings the dusky tribesmen of India have covered 
themselves afresh with glory, and, if such testimony were 
needed, have time and again proved to the hilt their loyalty, 
their courage, and their patriotism. Stirring stories re¬ 
counting the wondrous deeds in Europe performed by 
Sikhs, Gurkhas, Rajputs, Hindus, Marathas and Pathans 
have appeared in all our newspapers. It must be remem¬ 
bered, however, that these stories chronicle but a tithe of 
the total of such heroic happenings, for while duly recorded 
in the Gazette of India, many of these achievements have 
gone unnoticed in our home Press. 

That much is but a bare and brief tribute to the valour 
of India’s fighters, who, on a hundred shell-torn fields, 
have withstood the shock of battle, shoulder to shoulder 
with “ Tommy ” and “ Jock ” and “ Pat ” and their white¬ 
skinned brethren in arms from overseas. In France and in 
Flanders, Indians faced the cold and the freezing mud, the 
while they took toll of the Huns. In Egypt they defended 
the Suez Canal, to cut which was one of Germany’s dearest 


projects, ” little fierce fighters from the coral strand ” as 
it was said, “ their eyes across the desert, their backs against 
the Pyramids.” In the Dardanelles they went forward 
like demons under the protecting fire of our warships, and 
in Mesopotamia, vastly to their satisfaction, they helped 
to keep the Turks well on the run. Even in the Cameroons 
and East Africa these turbaned sons of the gun worthily 
upheld the traditions of their race, and showed that, no 
matter where, the tribesman at close quarters is a foe 
whom all may fear. 

As to the exact number of men contributed by India to 
the war it is impossible to speak. Lord Hardinge, however, 
who was until recently Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, has stated that India has “ sent out of the 
country no fewer than 300,000 men, Indians and Britons, to 
various fields of the Imperial battle-line in France, Egypt, 
China, Mesopotamia, East Africa, Gallipoli and the Came¬ 
roons.” In so far as it relates to great numbers of the native 
troops, first credit for that remarkable result must be 
given to the loyal Rajahs. 

Some of these powerful potentates joined the Expedition¬ 
ary Force, at least twenty of them have been on active 
service. They preached to their subjects the gospel of 
fealty to the Crown, sent their troops to strengthen ours at 
the fighting front, and they contributed lavishly in millions 
of pounds to the nation’s war chest. Further, they built 
and equipped hospitals, and provided many ambulances, 
armoured motor cars and aeroplanes. Each in his own 
State, these Rajahs rule as kings. From their own railways 
they supplied locomotives and rolling-stock, and those who 
possessed roomy factories suitably equipped for the making 
of ammunition and even of big guns, placed these establish¬ 
ments unreservedly at the disposal of the Government of 
India. Nay more, for through the instrumentality of the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, many of these sovereign rulers 
offered the services of their sons. 

Comparatively little seems to be popularly known in 
this country concerning the Imperial Cadet Corps. Yet 
to British boys it should certainly be one of the most 
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interesting military organisations that exist. The very 
name, cadet, carries with it a special significance in these 
times, and an Imperial cadet claims every boy’s attention 
at a period when “ For King and Country ” is not only a 
sentiment agreeable to our leisured thoughts, but has 
become a behest that should control every action of our 
lives. In the special relation in which we are here consider¬ 
ing it, the word cadet carries two definitions. A cadet is a 
younger or youngest son (or, indeed, any other youthful 
male relation). A cadet is, also, one who serves in an army 
unit as a private in order to acquire skill and obtain a 
commission fitting him to 
command. Imperial means 
pertaining to an empire, an 
emperor, or royal sovereign, 
which last explanation is that 
which here specially applies. 

For the Imperial Cadets of 
India, who form a small but 
select corps of noble native 
youths conspicuous for per¬ 
sonal zeal and dash as well as 
for the splendour of their outfit 
and trappings, are cadets 
each of w hom is a near relation 
of some one or other of the 
great ruling princes of India. 

For inclusion in the corps there 
is no other qualification. The 
proud membership is a pre¬ 
rogative of birth. 

What may be termed the 
official description of this 
notable military body of India 
is as follows: The Imperial 
Cadet Corps was organised by 
Lord Curzon during his Vice- 
royalty. It consists of young 
men of noble birth who have 
been educated at the Chiefs’ 

Colleges. The object is to give 
a military training to these 
youths, so that they may take 
their places in the Imperial 
army and furnish trained 
officers to the Imperial Service 
troops. The cadets have British officers as comman¬ 
dant and adjutant, and also a native adjutant. The 
course of instruction lasts between two and three years, 
and the cadets are taught military exercises and military 
science. 

Lord Curzon, it may be remembered, was Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India from 1899 to 1905, and he has 
continued to take great interest in the welfare and progress 
of this fine body of prospective army leaders that owes its 
origin to him. 

From Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, the well-known Indian 
author, journalist, lecturer, and traveller, the writer of this 
article obtained some further particulars. That gentleman 
has written many books relating in various ways to his 
native land, notable among which as being especially w'ell 
read in this country, may be mentioned “ The King’s 
Indian Allies,” “ India’s Fighters,” and “ The Rajahs and 
their Allies.” He expressed himself as being pleased to 
furnish information for “ B.O.P.” readers, and thought it 
well that the sons of England should know' as much as 
possible concerning what is being done in the Great Cause 
by the influential sons of the East. He recalled the fact 
that the Gurkhas, Sikhs, and other Indians who were 
engaged in the Gallipoli operations, had won the admira¬ 
tion and the affection of the Australians and New Zealanders 
with whom they had stood up to the enemy. Dire danger 
is a rare cement for fastening friendships; community of 
purpose in the field bands together men of different races 
as brothers, and this camaraderie between those from the 
East and from •* down under ” had built up a sense of 
brotherhood such as no other circumstances could have 


brought into being. In that respect we see that even war 
may have its compensations. 

“ The information that I can afford you,” said Mr. Saint 
Nihal Singh, “is as follows : The British are giving a 
thorough training in modern military tactics to young 
Rajahs, and to the sons and relatives of Indian rulers, in 
some cases in British centres, in others through the Imperial 
Cadet Corps. 

“ This corps was created by Lord Curzon in 1901, to 
provide for young Rajahs and for scions of ruling and noble 
families a training that will fit them to lead troops in 

action against armies drilled 
and equipped according to 
modern standards. 

“ The cadets join the corps 
after completing their ordinary 
education, usually under a 
private tutor or at a Chiefs’ 
College. The course of in¬ 
struction extends over two 
years, but if the cadet desires 
to secure a commission in the 
Native Army in British India, 
he remains for a third year 
under the tuition of the British 
officers commanding the corps. 

“ At the end of their train¬ 
ing, the cadets undergo a rigid 
test, and if they pass they are 
entitled to a diploma. Those 
who have qualified themselves 
for the British-Indian Army 
are placed on the Native Land 
Forces List. A few of the 
cadets receive appointments on 
the staffs of general officers, 
while some hold commissions in 
the Imperial Service Troops. 

“ In winter the headquarters 
of the Imperial Cadet Corps 
are at Meerut, and they are 
transferred to Dehra Dun 
during the hot season. The 
Maharajah-Regent of Jodhpur 
is Honorary Commandant of 
the body. 

“ The uniform is of blue and white, and when the Corps 
acts as an extra body-guard for the Governor-General, or 
takes a conspicuous part in some State function, such as the 
Coronation Durbar of 1911, it attracts much attention on 
account of the smartness of its dress and the perfection of 
its drill.” 

India is a country well planned as an arena for gorgeous 
spectacles, and in peace time the Imperial Cadets are bril¬ 
liantly attired and superbly caparisoned, as befits their ex¬ 
alted rank. In war the universal khaki is their clothing, and 
all trace of rich trapping is banished in quest of suitability 
for hard campaigning. Seen on parade, however, during 
tranquillity in its own land, the Imperial Cadet Corps 
furnishes a gallant sight that always thrills the privileged 
beholder. Natives will willingly travel long distances in 
order to see the corps march past, and in all the wondrous 
programme of the Delhi Durbar, above referred to, no item 
was more generally appreciated than the haughty advance 
of these young, but warlike, aristocrats, uniformed in blue 
and white and gold, their breasts and headgear blazing 
with precious stones, themselves imperious of bearing from 
heritage of rank, and mounted upon magnificent steeds 
that were among the best in India. 

The Maharajah-Regent of Jodhpur, Honorary Command¬ 
ant of the corps, is none other than his Highness Maharajah 
Sir Pcrtab Singhji, G.C.S.I., who is known far and 
wide as “ the intrepid Sir Pertab.” Major-General Sir 
Pertab Singhji was invited to Jodhpur by his elder brother 
and placed at the head of the Jodhpur Administration. 
In every department of the State he introduced far-reach¬ 
ing reforms, and effectively repressed crime and dacoities, 



H.TL Maharajah Sir Pertab Singhji, G.C.S.I., 

Honorary Commandant of the Imperial Cadet Corps. 
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which till then had there been rife. By introducing rail¬ 
ways and constructing large irrigation works, he not only 
added substantially to revenue btit he protected the country 
against the famine that had periodically ravaged it. He 
was one of the Kabul Expedition in 1878 ; an extra A.D.C. 
to General Ellis in the Mohmand Expedition of 1897, and 
to General Sir William Lockhart in the Tirah Campaign of 
1898, when he was wounded and mentioned in dispatches. 
Commanding the Jodhpur Imperial Service Troops, he 
went with the British Force to China in 1900 and saw active 
service. Two years later he was made the Ruling Chief of 
Idar State in Guzerat, which position he abdicated in favour 
of his son, and from being Lieut.-Colonel he was subse¬ 
quently made a Major-General in the British Army. 

Throughout his life Sir Pertab has been a mighty hunter 
of lions and other big game. A dead-sure shot and possessed 
of nerves of steel, he is also a Rajput, which may be taken 
as implying that he is a fearless horseman. Rajputs are 
as famous for their equestrian ability as for their courtly 
chivalry in peace and in war. They learn to ride horseback 
when they are mere little boys, and, quite naturally, they 
drift into the cavalry. 

Honorary A.D.C. to the King-Emperor, when war broke 
out the Hon. Commandant of the Imperial Cadet Corps 
joined our army at the head of the Rajputs, who were 
burning to fight for the Flag. 

Strangely enough, this brave Rajput soldiery is recruited 
on the feudal system. Rajputana has an area of some 
129,000 square miles and a population of two and a half 
millions. It is practically ruled by about twenty Indian 
Rajahs, whose nobles supply them with contingents of men 
in return for concessions of land granted to them. Each 
noble has to furnish his Ruler with one trooper, mounted 
and fully equipped, for each one thousand rupees of income 
that the noble derives from his land. 


The name Rajput means " Son of a Rajah or King,” 
and be he ruler or ruled, the Rajput has always a demeanour 
of pride in the distinction of his race. From time im¬ 
memorial that raoe has followed the profession of arms, 
and of the boy Rajputs of purest blood it has been stated 
that in his heart everyone of them yearns either to fight 
or to rule. Without offence in other quarters, it may be 
confidently asserted that the fellow clansmen of “ the in¬ 
trepid Sir Pertab ” are the flower of India’s fighting men. 

Sir Pertab Singhji gave up the throne of Idar in order 
to act as Regent of Jodhpur during the minority of his 
great nephew, the present Maharajah. The age of the 
Imperial Cadet Corps’ ” intrepid ” Honorary Commandant 
is over three score years and ten, yet his valour is un¬ 
quenched ; and with him in the blood-soaked fields of 
France has been Cadet his Highness the Maharajah of 
Jodhpur, who is eighteen years old. These two are the 
youngest and the oldest of the Indians in arms for King 
George. Fifty-five years separate the respective sums of 
their ages. That may well be instanced as a romance of 
the Imperial Cadet Corps. 

His Highness Sumer Singhji, Maharajah of Jodhpur 
(or Marwar, as it is sometimes written), is a Rajput of the 
Rajputs, than whom the Imperial Cadet Corps has had no 
more enthusiastic recruit. 

Jodhpur State has an area of 35,000 square miles, with 
a population of maybe two-and-a-quarter million souls. 
When Sumer Singhji attains his majority and becomes a 
Ruler, he will be one of the richest and most powerful of 
Rajahs, possessing a levenue of about £500,000 a year. 

To this, young Imperial Cadet, fighting would appear to 
be dearer than position or riches. Like so many of his 
princely colleagues, he is a soldier born, nurtured on the 
warlike annals of his race, and one who, as a native poet 
has sung, ” Thinks in weapons, to prowess put by Fate.” 



The Indian Imperial Cadet Corps. 

In the front row (centre) is seen Viscount Hardinge, the late Vioeroy of India. 
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From his earliest years soldiering and hunting have been 
his playthings and his hobbies. On his own confession, he 
cannot remember when he learned to ride. Some say that 
he never did learn, that he could ride when, as almost an 
infant, first placed upon a pony. Anyway, he never needed 
to have any riding lessons, and so proficient is he as a horse¬ 
man, that while with our army in Flanders he delighted in a 
bout for mastery with some of the most unmanageable 
chargers that could be brought to him. 

Just as British boys play on foot, so the sons of the Rajput 
rulers play on horseback. Mounted at first upon a polo 
pony, little Sumer Singhji 
formed his princely play¬ 
mates into an imitation 
troop of cavalry of which 
he was the chosen leader. 

All their leisure hours were 
spent in riding, often with¬ 
out a saddle, galloping for 
miles on end over the 
roughest country, jump¬ 
ing high fences, and across 
any streams that might 
be in their path. 

Sometimes regular 
** field days ” were ar¬ 
ranged, mapped out into 
exciting “ manoeuvres,” 
when the available forces 
were divided into oppos¬ 
ing armies, always with 
Sumer Singhji as com¬ 
mander-in-chief of one of 
them. Of these spirited 
evolutions some of the 
military Rajahs were occa¬ 
sional spectators, and from 
the youth’s cleverness and 
zeal in leading his men it 
was predicted that he 
would later develop into 
being a brilliant commander of cavalry. Time promotes 
the probability of the promise. 

For several years Sumer Singhji was in this country, 
spending most of the time studying at Wellington College. 
On his return to India he devoted himself to the task of 
perfecting his knowledge of all the most modern phases of 
warfare, and when the Allies came to grips with the Central 
Powers, he hastened to seek an opportunity of turning that 
knowledge to account. With his great-uncle, Sir Pertab 
Singhji, the young Maharajah of Jodhpur plunged into 
the whirlpool of campaign. Those two, the youthful and 
the mature, worthily represent the fine spirit of India’s corps 
of high-born cadets. 

These young men of the Imperial Cadet Corps are the 
Rajahs of to-morrow, and much of India’s future lies in 
their hands. 

The armies of the Rajahs lack neither men nor adequate 
equipment. Without doubt, the largest army possessed 
by any Indian Ruler is that of the Maharajah of Nepal, 
numbering about 50,000 officers and men. Nepal is situated 
among the middle ranges of the Himalayas, and these 
soldiers are the brave Gurkhas, the dreaded wielders of the 
kukri, the long, broad-bladed, curved, keen-edged knife 
that is their national weapon. 


In all, it is computed that the Rajahs in pre-war time 
maintained nearly 183,000 troops and 47,000 armed police, 
or 230,000 together. Added to that there are another 
23,000 picked men belonging to the hardest Indian 
tribes, and known as the Imperial Service Troops. These, 
though paid by the Rajahs, are organised for the aid of 
the Empire, and ever since the outbreak of the war they 
have been at the disposal, of the British. 

Smartness of appearance is rightly part of the soldier’s 
creed, for to look really smart you must really be so, and 
he who appears slovenly is very often truly that. In 

peace time the Imperial 
Cadet is proud of the ac¬ 
knowledged beauty of his 
uniform. Most of the uni¬ 
forms are made at Lahore, 
and the artistic ornaments 
of pure gold that adorn 
them are fashioned by 
native craftsmen. The 
work cannot even be 
copied in Europe. 

Where the, cadet be¬ 
strides a black charger, 
his saddle-cloth is the skin 
of a pure white snow 
leopard, in all probability 
shot by himself. Sumer 
Singhji, Maharajah of 
Jodhpur, is for his years 
an experienced hunter, 
and with his comrades of 
the corps used to spend 
many days scouring the 
jungle for big game. 

During the offensive in 
September, 1915, the 
Sikhs, Gurkhas, Garh- 
walis, Rajputs, and other 
Indians, did wonderful 
work. From an account 
written concerning that fighting, we extract the following 
relating to a member of the Imperial Cadet Corps, Second - 
Lieutenant Rana Jodha Jang Bahadur, the grandson of 
a former famous ruler of Nepal. 

“ On September 25 he led a double company of Garh- 
walis, which he commanded at the time, in the face of a 
terrific rifle and machine-gun fire, right up to the German 
wire. On October 12 he was wounded in the arm by a 
rifle bullet. Unmindful of his wound, the next morning he 
led his double company in a feint attack to the north of the 
La Bassee Canal. Even after receiving a wound in the 
neck, he continued to lead his men through a fierce tire 
from rifles, machine-guns, grenades and bombs, until 
loss of blood caused him to faint. He was awarded the 
Military Cross and was decorated by her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress. Recently he has been made a lieu¬ 
tenant.” 

That is to cite only a solitary instance. But it is an 
exemplar that eloquently reveals the stuff of which the brave 
youths of the Imperial Cadet Corps are made. 

In conclusion, the writer would wish to return thanks in 
print to Mr. N. C. Sen, of the Indian Students’ Department, 
South Kensington, for kind assistance afforded towards the 
compilation of this article. 



To One who Failed. 


S OME great men fail: then show their greatness best 
By fighting failure with a keener zest, 

And win renown—success—before they rest 1 

Some great men fail : then brace their courage so 
That smaller victors greater valour know, 

And follow, wondering, where such strong hearts show 1 


Some great men fail : yet none but God can say 
Just why they failed ; and we, some later day, 

May hail as hero he who walked the way 
Of failure, grandly —willing to be taught, 

Anew, the work, mis-done and badly wrought I 

Lillian Card, 
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pumorou& 
School Story. 

%i John Ll/Roberts 


Author of “The Bookworm. 


B ARBER sat down limply; but he had not been 
down a minute before the door was thrown open, 
and “ Froggy,” our French master, rushed in ex¬ 
citedly, and said hastily to Barber : 

“ Is it that I can speak with these boys, just a minute ? ” 
" Certainly, Monsieur,” said Barber. 

Well, Froggy was a perfect wonder that morning. We 
bad always thought him only able to speak a little English, 
and that he couldn’t speak that properly. But, my word ! 
he showed us what he could do that morning. He went 
on with his quaint actions and quainter pronunciation for 
quite five minutes, talking about our laziness, our slackness, 
and our impudence. Only three in that room had any 
idea of the reason for this wild outburst of passion. Froggy 
stopped as suddenly as he began, probably more from 
want of breath than anything else. 

Then he put the exercise-books he had been holding all 
the time on the desk, and said to Barber : 

" Voild, see 1 I give this class an exercise in translation 
only yesterday morning. I tell them that they do it in their 
books, and I take them with me to mark. But there ! there 
was no marking needed. Not one boy had done his work ! ” 
Barber looked round for an explanation. 

Like one man the whole class jumped up and cried : 

“ Please, sir, I did mine.” 

Then some one suggested a clue. 

“ Please, sir,” he said, ” that must have gone too.” 
Barber, tfith a sigh, sank back into his chair weakly. 

44 Has every one gone mad ? ” he said. ” Are you mad, 
Monsieur ?—are all these lads mad ? ” 

“ Why ? ” asked Froggy, surprised out of his anger by 
Barber’s despairing tone. ” Whatever is the matter, Mr. 
Wiggs ? ” 

“ Matter ? ” groaned Barber. ” Isn’t it enough that 
every one’s gone mad ? I tell you I’m mad.” 

*' Well, I shouldn’t like to contradict you,” said Froggy 
mildly and glancing at the door as he spoke, as if to be ready 
for a hasty exit. 

Barber glared at him angrily and shouted, " I’m mad, 
and you’re mad 1 ” 

” Speak for yourself,” replied Froggy, turning rather 
nasty ; but then, seeing that something was the matter, 
and that the whole class were enjoying the little dialogue 
between the two masters, he said, ” But come, what is 
the matter ? What has happened ? ” 




A DEAL IN INK 


same; well, we shall 
see.” 

Blundell, Rowe, 
and myself shuffled 
our feet, nudged, 
and looked slyly at 
each other. 

Barber went on: 

" Now, I want you to 
mark what happens 
when I drive off the 
water from them 
both. See, I put a 
little of each into an evaporating basin, and put a gentle 
bunsen flame under each. While we are waiting for those 
to evaporate, I will cover this filter paper with school ink, 
and this one with ink from the classroom. Now see, I 
wave them very carefully in a very gentle bunsen flame. 
Notice that the water is being driven off very rapidly and 
they will very soon be dry. Now then, one of you— 
Blundell, you will do—cover two more filter papers, one 
with ordinary ink, the other with ink from the classroom. 
Those we will leave to dry at their own speed.” 

Blundell turned and smiled at us to reassure us, and 
did as Barber wanted. 

Every one was keenly interested watching the experi¬ 
ments, when some one whispered excitedly : 

*' Look at those filter papers 1 ” 

We were all watching and had seen what was happening 
to the papers drying in the bunsen flame. The one covered 
with ordinary ink was dry and as dark and inky looking 
as ever. The other, covered with classroom ink, was 
gradually becoming white again, and even as the boy 
whispered every sign of ink had vanished. 

” Good 1 ” said Barber, and put the filter papers care¬ 
fully on his bench. Then he turned his attention to the 
evaporating dishes : the water had almost gone. 

After waiting another minute or two, Barber took a pair 


11 The door was thrown open and 'Froggy,’ our French master, rushed 
in excitedly.” {See page 465.) 





A DEAL IN INK 


11 We were a'l watching and had seen what was happening to the 
papers drying in the bunsen flame.** (See page 466.) 


nudge each other and exchange glances. That, of course, 
gave me the clue; the motive was the next thing I had to 
find. My first idea was that the plot was directed against 
myself as a revenge for the fairly ‘ stiff * imposition I had 
given you. But then I saw that there was more method 
in your madness than I supposed, and I perceived your 
ulterior aim as dodging doing the imposition itself. Well, 
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of course, it was very clever, and had perhaps farther- 
reaching effects than you supposed. Luckily, by means 
of pressing damp blotting-paper on my history foolscap, 
I was able to copy what I had written with fading ink. . . . 
4 Luckily/ I say for you, as well as me, your plan has 
failed. Have you anything to say ? ” 

44 Well, sir,” said Blundell, turning very red, ” I’d like 
to tell you that we never meant you to use the fading ink 
for your history, and we are very sorry you did, and are 
glad that you managed to copy it.” 

And then, after a pause and a deep breath, he said what 
made me feel proud of him: 44 And, sir, it was my idea, 
and my fault, and I’m to blame.” 

Barber looked at the three of us, and then he relented 
a little. 

44 If,” he said, 44 my history had been the only thing 
affected I should have let this business drop. However, 
there is the imposition, the French translation, and the 
history essay I gave you to do. 

44 Now, you must do that imposition, of course; and 
you wasted the work of forty boys in the French trans¬ 
lation, so you must between you write out forty copies 
of the French translation to make up for it. You alsr 
wasted the work of forty boys when their 
answers to my history question faded off 
the paper, so I must ask you to write 
forty full answers to that 
history question : each answer 
must be different. I won’t 
ask you to do ail this at once : 

I will give you a fortnight 
to complete the task. You 
may go.” 

I can hardly tell how I 
got out of that room; Rowe 
followed, looking completely 
overcome, while Blundell 
brought up the rear, his eyes 
bulging, his mouth open as 
one who has received a 
shock. 

44 Awful I ” I murmured. 

44 Hideous 1 ” groaned 
Rowe. 

Blundell gulped and 
opened his mouth again to 
utter something, but he 
closed it again, realising how 
impossible, how futile it was 
to attempt to describe his 
feelings just then. 

After dinner Blundell, 


having found his voice, said, ,f It’s half-holiday to-day, 
chaps : let’s make a start on this Herculean task.” 

We both agreed that it would be a wise thing to do, 
and so the three of us went to the classroom and began 
work at the French translation. 

An hour elapsed. Blundell looked up, and said : 

44 I’ve finished two.” 

Another passed, and I was just beginning my fourth when 
a sudden cry of distress, a mournful wail of anguish, arose. 

I turned, and saw Blundell sitting bolt upright, his hands 
clutching his hair, his eyes starting out of his head. It 
was the face of the Spartan when bitten by the viper he 
had warmed and fed ; such a look an inventor might have 
on his face when crushed to death by the very machine 
he had invented; or the look of one who has fallen into 
the pit he had dug for others. 

44 What’s the matter ? ” I cried, in sudden alarm. 

44 The ink ! ” he shrieked— 44 the ink ! It's fading ink 1 ” 


“ I turned, and saw Blundell sitting bolt upright . 
It’s FADING INK!’” 


. * the ink ! ’ he shrieked—* the ink! 


THE END. 


Any Boy’s Mother. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


’M a rolling stone, a rover, I have tramped the wide world 
over, 

From Timbuctoo to Dover, overland and oversea ; 
But wheresoe'er I’ve tarried there’s a picture I have 
carried. 

Just a homely sort of picture that has crossed the world with 
me. 

1 have seen it in my sleeping, I have traced it in the leaping 
Of the camp-fire, I have followed it 'mid rain and storm and 
wind ; 

Stronger far than time or space is, it has shone in far-off places. 
Just a window in the homeland and her shadow on the blind 1 

Yes, my mother's house at Ealing, that's what makes the 
homesick feeling 

At eventide come stealing, wheresoever I may be. 


Just a window and a curtain, and at dark a light that's certain 

To be burning like a lodestar that is beckoning to me ! 

Oh, the lure of travel calls me, and adventuring enthralls 
me; 

I'm a rolling stone, a vagabond, to gipsy life inclined ; 

But however far I wander, sure, my heart’s in England yonder, 

And my eyes are seeking ever for a shadow on the blind ! 

Scenes of wild and awesome splendour, tropic loveliness, they 
lend a 

Kind of glamour to existence, I'll allow you, but you'll 
find 

That the picture that will hold you is the one that I have told 
you, 

Just a window in the homeland and her shadow on the 
blind I 
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A Talk to Boys. 


Ploughshares. 


i By an Old One. j[ 


FEN a boy gets beaten in a 
race of any kind—running, 
walking, or swimming—he 
just admits that he was 
whacked ; when he fails in 
examination he says he has 
been “ ploughed." I cannot 
tell you how that word came 
to mean failure, for ploughing 
is one of the first essentials 
of success. I can imagine a 
child, on first seeing the 
operation of ploughing, ex¬ 
claiming : " Oh, the naughty 
man is burying all the dear 
grass and the pretty butter¬ 
cups and daisies! He is 
spoiling the lovely field and 
making it brown and muddy 
and ugly." I say, I can 
imagine the child’s point of 
view. But I know that 
presently he will learn, either from experience or instruction, 
that the seeming spoiling of the field is destined to be 
its making, and that the destruction of the grass and 
flowers is a mere nothing to the good effected in the 
long run. 

When we are very young we take very short views. I 
remember thinking that the end of the earth was over a 
high wall which bounded my view in childhood in a certain 
direction. I remember, too, thinking that, when my ball 
fell into the river and floated away, never to be seen—by 
me, at any rate—again, that the bottom had fallen 
out of my earthly happiness and that I should never 
get over it. To-day I know that the world stretched a 
long way beyond that puny boundary-wall, and that the 
misfortune of losing my ball was a very tiny misfortune 
indeed. 

Yes, but nevertheless one does not soon learn to measure 
and to weigh the happenings of life accurately. You do 
not weep for a lost ball ; you laugh at your childish notions 
of distance and time and space. But you go on to worry 
and guess and speculate about other things little more 
important. When 1 was at college I failed in a certain 
examination. My preparation had been insufficient, 
and, besides, 1 had a very severe headache when the 
testing time came. I remember so well when the result 
arrived. The sky of my whole future seemed suddenly 
to become cloudy like the threatening of " earthquake 
and eclipse." I was sure I had reached the end of all 
things. 

But I hadn’t. Oh dear no l 1 had reached the beginning 
of many things. I had been " ploughed " certainly; 

but- Why, here we are stumbling upon the very word 

with which we started—yes, 

“ Ploughed ! " I wonder if, beneath 
this seeming slang word, there lies 
a great and profound meaning— 
if somebody coined it who had 
found that the things of life which 
often seem, at the time of their 
occurrence, great and irretriev¬ 
able disasters, turn out even¬ 
tually but stepping-stones to 
success ? 

Tire Bible calls ploughing " tribu¬ 
lation," and it has many things 
to say about it. It says that it 
“ works patience," and that, al¬ 
though " grievous " at the time, it 


brings forth a splendid crop of fruit. Have you ever 
sat on a gate and watched the farmer’s man, with his team 
of willing horses, ploughing a field ? It is one of the great 
sights of the country-side, one of the pleasantest. How 
straight the ploughman drives the furrow ! How finely 
the share turns clod and stubble under and shows the 
good brown soil! But it is a drastic business. The worms 
don’t like it. The beetles and wire-worms and grubs 
must have a bad time. Robert Bums, you remember, 
wrote one of his prettiest poems to a mouse whose little 
nest he had destroyed with the plough. But come again 
in August or early September, and see the fruit of the 
ploughshare—that sea of golden corn bending to the light 
wind all its splendid ears at once, and shining under the 
summer sun, and as it sways and rustles seeming to say : 
" But for that drastic and ruthless ploughshare, which 
tore up the soil of this field, I should not be here." 

We are exhorted in the Bible to " endure hardness." 
Why ? Because discipline, hard fare, weary marches, 
constant fighting, make " good soldiers." These things 
are the ploughshares of the soul. They find the field of 
the heart overrun with weeds, given over to bracken and 
gorse, running riot in all sorts of picturesque but utterly 
useless directions, and you and I quite content with it. 
But the Master views this waste tract and He sees its vast 
possibilities. He says : " This field, which is waste, might 
be made to yield a splendid crop of service to humanity " ; 
and He straightway sends the ploughshare of Poverty, 
or of Bereavement, or of Disappointment, or of Sickness— 
I know not what—and the soil of the heart is turned over, 
ready for the good seed which, with the sunshine of God’s 
smile and the gentle rain of His blessing will spring up and 
bear abundant fruit. 

So if you are up against what you call a " rotten time "— 
if things seem to be all against you, if you have to give up 
a career you had set your heart upon, if some prize is 
snatched from you just as it seemed in your grasp—do 
not regard these things, and many like them, as misfortunes. 
As long as you are on your appointed path, all things are 
working for your good—whether ploughing or sowing, 
whether rain or shine, whether storm or calm. 

I climbed a high Alpine mountain one day. An inky 
black cloud hung over my head, and I said : “ It will thunder 
and rain presently." But I did not turn back. I said to 
myself, " If I can get above it I shall be all rightso I 
continued to climb higher and ever higher. And presently 
I came out above the cloud. What a flood of sunshine ! 
How gloriously blue were the heavens l I could have 
sung for joy. The cloud was only local ; the blue sky was 
universal. The cloud was a mere incident by the way, 
but the blue sky was above it all the time. Yes; and 

when I turned to look down upon the cloud, I saw 

its silver lining. You see, I was on the silver-lining side 

of it now. That was the reward of my long toil. 1 had 

arrived at God’s point of view. 

I had learned that the mis¬ 
fortunes that look so black to- 
us are silvery white to the angels, 
because they see their purpose of 
blessing. 

So, boys, though you cannot 
“turn the dark clouds inside out," 
as the song says, you can get 
above them ; though you cannot 
help the ploughshares going 
through the soil of your hearts, 
you can grin and bear it, gritting 
your teeth and saying : "If it 
helps to make a man of me, it’s 
all right." 



flt tbc Enb. 


let the way wind up the hill or down, 
Through rough or smooth, the 
journey will be joy ; $ 

Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, f 
New friendships, high adventure, and a ? 
crown, | 

* I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, $ 

* Because the road’s last turn will be the | 

| best. * 

\ Dr. Henry van Dyke. \ 
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almost gave in. The deadly fangs were within 
three or four inches of his face when the 
sudden crack of a rifle sounded a few feet 
away and a heavy bullet smashed the 
snake’s head to a pulp. The tightened folds 
relaxed their hold and Chris hurled the hideous 
thing from him. 

“ That was a close call,” cried Jackson, 
who had fired the shot. ” Say, Chris, but 
you're getting acclimatised ; you should be 
more careful, chum. Luckily we heard yon 
struggling or you would have been killed. 
How did it happen ? ” 

" The beastly thing must have been asleep 
in the grass,” said Chris with a shudder, as he 
grasped Bill’s hand. 

” Yes, it’s a good thing I happened along 
in time. It’s rather unusual to find a rattler 
so far up. but you never know your luck.” 

They returned to the camp, where they were soon busy 
preparing for the next stage of their journey. They 
had arrived at the foothills of the Sierra Madre and the 
going would be hard. Dudley had dispatched the two 
half-breeds to secure some more carriers, as it was necessary 
to push on at all speed. If they succeeded in locating the 
mine*they would have to work hard and get back from the 
mountains before the rains set in, or they would be caught 
in the inhospitable country. 

About dusk the half-breeds returned, accompanied by 
half a dozen peons clad in the typical dress of the Mexican, 
blue cotton trousers and shirt, with sandals and sombrero. 
They bestrode gaunt, ungainly-looking mounts, with jaws of 
leather and the tempers of fiends. As they rode into the 
camp Rags sprang forward, his fangs bared and a fiery 
gleam in his eyes. The mustangs that the half-breeds 
rode at once commenced to rear and buck viciously, but 
the heavy Mexican spurs brought them to their senses, and 
at a word from Dudley the hound drew back, growling 
menacingly as the men dismounted. 

By daybreak the party were in the saddle, and in Indian 
file, with Henrique as leader, they rode slowly along the 
ascending trail. 

Instead of the rolling savannahs of the plains the way 
led upwards through a glorious mixture of European and 
tropical vegetation. All around them the forests were 
rich with a wealth of oak, pine, or their kindred. The 
coffee shrub, banana, and orange tree grew wild on either 
side, while as the trail opened out, disclosing smiling valley’s 
stretching out to the horizon, they could see the adobe 
estancias of the farmers surrounded by plantations of 
pine-apple, cotton, and sugar-cane. 

For three days they travelled without interruption, and 
then one morning Dudley, who had been feeling ill for some 
time, was unable to move. He had contracted a touch of 
fever. Bill Jackson called a halt, and they camped in an 
open space within the forest. Some distance away a 
small brook slipped noisily down from the mountains. As 
the spot they had chosen was quite dry, Bill and Watson 
decided to remain there until their leader was better. 
In reply to Chris’s inquiries Jackson told him not to 
worry. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THROUGH THB FORESTS. 

T V ‘ \HEIR journey led them through dense forests. 

1 where monkeys swung, jabbering, on the branches. 

JL Gaily-coloured parrots flew screaming from be¬ 
fore them, while lizards and frogs innumerable 
haunted the swamp. 

By noon they met the two half-breeds, Tommy and 
Henrique, who had gone ahead with some of the baggage. 
With them were two superb boar-hounds that bounded 
excitedly towards them as they advanced into the 
clearing. 

” Well, we’ll camp for the day now,” said Dudley, 
” for we must rearrange our packs. Cut along, Chris, 
and take a look round. You’d best take Rags with 
you ; he's good enough to tackle anything you’re likely 
to meet.” 

In vain Chris tried to persuade the huge dog to ac¬ 
company him, but he had a mind of his own and turned 
a deaf ear to the boy’s inducements. 

The lad turned off into one of the forest paths leading 
from the glade, and was soon in the middle of almost 
virgin forest. He was not far from the camp, for he could 
hear quite plainly the voices of the men and the blows of 
the mallet as the tent-pegs were driven home. As he 
stooped to examine a beautiful purple flower that grew 
upon one of the lianas trailing upwards towards the light, 
a sudden rattling sound caused him to spring back, and 
the angry head of a rattlesnake rose menacingly from 
the grass. Just in time he jumped sideways as the reptile 
struck, and then drove the butt of his rifle crashing down 
upon the wriggling body. In a flash the huge snake 
turned, and it was only by a lucky swerve that Chris evaded 
the deadly fangs. Without thinking he made a sudden 
snatch at the ugly head, and luckily caught the rattler 
by the neck. 

Then began a fearful struggle. The thick body of the 
snake twisted itself in sinuous folds around the lad’s legs. 
Slowly the reptile strained the boy’s arm back until the 
muscles creaked, and the hard, steely eyes gazed into his. 
Gradually Chris was overcome by a strange hypnotic 
influence, and as the snake’s head came closer and closer he 
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It's all right, Chris," he said cheerfully; 44 your uncle’s 
only got a slight touch of fever. It’s the swamp we passed 
through in the lower levels. He’ll pick up in a day or two. 
Now, the best thing you can do is to ride round and see the 
country. Ask the wild Irishman to go with you. Here, 
Mac,’’ he shouted, 44 come and show Chris round a bit. 
Don’t lose him or I’ll eat you.” 

MacGonnell was seated upon a log, cleaning his revolvers, 
and he turned round with a grin. 44 Shure, Jackson, ye’re 
expectin’ to get a good appetite; but come along, Chris.” 

They mounted and rode off through the forest. It was 
a lovely day, and as they ambled slowly along, MacGonnell 
related tales of adventure in many lands. As they were 
riding the Irishman stopped. 

44 Hist, Chris,” he cried warningly. 44 Dismount,” and 
they quickly slid off their horses. 

Then MacGonnell bent over the trail. 44 Come here ; do 
you see this ? ” he murmured. Chris 
looked and saw clearly upon the moist 
earth by the side of the trail the 
imprint of a huge foot. He looked 
up questioningly at his companion. 

" What is it ? ” he asked. 

44 Bear, and the tracks are quite 
recent.” 

Chris was filled with excitement. 

He had never seen one of these 
animals in its native haunts. Quickly 
they led their horses into the bushes 
and tethered them, and then cau¬ 
tiously followed upon the trail. They 
had not gone far when they caught 
sight of the animal. It was a splendid 
specimen of the cinnamon bear, and 
it was trotting slowly up the trail. 

Suddenly Chris stepped upon a 
small heap of stones. The sound, 
slight as it was, reached the bear, and 
with a quick look over its shoulder it 
started off at a great pace. 

4 ‘ Come on,” cried MacGonnell as 
he started in pursuit. 

‘ * But I thought it would attack us ? ” 

44 They don’t, unless they can’t 
help it.” 

The trail twisted and turned in all 
directions, and half the time they 
could only follow by the sound as 
the bear crashed through the under¬ 
growth. They were rushing along in 
full cry when suddenly Chris jumped 
sideways with a sharp cry of warn¬ 
ing. Just in time MacGonnell followed 
as, with a savage grunt, a huge she- 
bear, evidently the mate of the one 
they were pursuing, rose menacingly upon her hind legs. 
Cool as a cucumber, MacGonnell let her have the contents 
of his rifle. The express bullet tore through the huge 
body, but it did not stay the bear’s rush. 

With a coughing sob she gave a jump forward, and the 
murderous forepaw struck full at the Irishman. With 
an eel-like twist he dodged the blow, but tripping over a 
root fell headlong to the ground. In an instant the brute 
was upon him. Once more the cruel razor-like claws 
prepared to rip him into ribbons, when Chris jumped 
forward and fired full into the animal’s ear. He was 
carrying his uncle’s double-barrelled fowling-piece, and 
the charge of small shot successfully checked the beast’s 
rush. With a roar of pain she sprang upon her hind feet. 
Quick as thought she wheeled round to face the new 
danger. Her small eyes gleamed red as she prepared to 
crush the life out of her puny assailant, and then Chris let 
her have the other barrel full in the gaping jaws, and with 
a strangled grunt she pitched forward and lay still. 

44 Good lad ! ” cried MacGonnell; ” but that was splendid. 
Ye’ve got nerve, my boy. What do you say, shall we still 
go after the other chap ? ” 


” What about this one ? ” asked Chris. 

44 We can come back for the skin. I don’t think that 
the other fellow will have gone far.” 

44 All right! ” agreed Chris, and they again took up the 
trail. They travelled quickly as the country opened out, 
and within an hour they found themselves upon a narrow hill 
track, and there, not three hundred yards away, they saw 
their bear. He had slowed down again, but some instinct 
mad^ him look back, and as he caught sight of his pursuers 
he broke into a run. 

“ After him, lad 1 If he once gets to the rocks we’ll lose 
him,” shouted MacGonnell. 

They quickened their pace and then a strange thing 
happened. Right in front of the fleeing animal a huge 
boa imperator slid across the track. MacGonnell kept 
straight on. He expected the usual thing to happen, for 
as a rule these two inhabitants of the wild give each other 
a wide berth. Evidently the bear 
was in a bad temper, for in spite of 
the peril he knew was behind him he 
uttered a snarl of rage and flung him¬ 
self upon the reptile. Then a fearful 
fight began, for at the first sign of 
danger the snake whipped round and 
flung coil upon coil of his twenty feet 
of length around the bear’s body. 
The pressure must have been tremen¬ 
dous, and only the enormous strength 
of the bear’s ribs saved him. With 
a roar of pain he dashed to and fro, 
trying to tear the snake off against 
the sharp rocks; but the latter 
gradually increased his pressure, and, 
seeing that he could not shift his tor¬ 
mentor, the bear began to roll over 
and over upon the ground. At this 
point the trail was very narrow. On 
the left the rocks rose sheer for thirty 
or forty feet, while on the right a 
gentle slope dropped down to a narrow 
ravine. 

In his struggles the bear rolled too 
far and went spinning down the slope. 
This was too much for the snake, as 
with each movement he was being 
crushed against rocks and tree-roots 
by the four hundred pounds of solid 
bear’s flesh, and even his mighty 
muscles could not stand the punish¬ 
ment for long. 

When about half-way down the 
slope he suddenly uncoiled about 
fifteen feet of his length, and as they 
rolled past a tree he shot out his tail 
and fastened it about the trunk. 
With a jerk that would have snapped many a rope 
they stopped dead. This was the bear’s chance, and 
although staggered by the sudden stop he quickly seized 
upon the exposed part of his foe, and with a mighty wrench 
of his powerful jaws tore out a large piece of the’snake’s 
quivering body. Again he snapped, but the snake had had 
enough and let go his hold. Then for a short time the 
two onlookers could see nothing. Sticks, stones, and 
leaves flew in all directions as the two fought, and then 
suddenly the snake broke loose and glided into the bush. 
The bear sniffed round for a while, and then with a guttural 
grunt plunged upon the reptile's track. 

Full of curiosity, Chris and Mac followed. There 
they saw the finish of the mighty conflict. The bear had 
managed to seize the snake’s head in his terrible jaws and 
was dragging the dead body round and round in a circle, 
grunting to himself with satisfaction. 

For a moment they stood watching, and then Mac 
raised his rifle. He was about to fire when Chris touched 
his arm. 

MacGonnell looked surprised for a moment and then 
slowly dropped his weapon. 



THE “ B.O.P.” PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

Mr. Felix Leigh. 

As a contributor of humorous drawings and verses 
Mr. Leigh has long been a favourite with “ B.O.P.” 
readers. He has an intimate knowledge of boyish 
tastes, and say's that he enjoys nothing more than 
writing or drawing for young people. 
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“You're right, Chris,” he said; “the critter deserves 
to live after a fight like that,” and quietly they crept back 
upon the trail. 

They reached their horses and skinned the dead bear they 
had left there. It was a difficult job, for the body had 
become stiff, but at last they managed it. They had been 
out all day, and it was dark when they returned to the camp. 

A lantern bad already been lighted in Dudley’s tent, and 


as Chris walked over to see his uncle he heard Jackson's 
voice say hoarsely : 

“ For goodness’ sake, Dudley, be quiet.” 

“ What is it ? ” cried Chris anxiously, as he quickened 
his pace. 

“ Come quietly, Chris,” answered Bill. “ Creeps into 
the tent carefully. There’s a great tarantula within a 
foot of your uncle’s head ! ” 


CHAPTER V. 

PECCARIES AND WOLVES. 

CARCELY daring to breathe, a smudge of smoke trailed across the sky from the crater 
Chris advanced cautiously to of a slumbering volcano. 

the tent and slowly drew All day long they toiled up the rocky boulder-strewn trail, 
back the flap. There, at the and at last encamped upon the banks of a turbulent 
farther end, lay his uncle. mountain stream that plunged headlong over a ledge of 
In the dim light of the lantern rock to the bottom of a ravine two hundred feet below, 
his face appeared ghastly They were approaching the borders of the Yaquis' country 
white, and, crouching, a few and would need to be cautious. Only about a hundred 
feet from him was Bill Jack- miles separated them from their quest, and the next five 
son. His face was white and or six days would prove whether their journey had been 
tense under the tan, and he vain. The principal members of the party began to feel a 
gazed fixedly at a huge quickening of the pulses as they realised that just over 
blackish-brown spider that the intervening ranges of the Sierra Madre lay wealth untold. 
seemed to squat down upon Chris and Watson wandered off, hoping to secure some 
the ground-sheet with its long hairy legs bent under it. fresh meat while there was still light. As they tramped 

'* Don’t make a noise,” muttered Jackson, and Chris quietly through the forest they heard a grunting and a 
paused. scuffling on their right. 

“ What will you do ? ” he breathed. “ Say, Chris, go slow.” cried the American; “ I guess 

“ Wait. If we startle it the beggar may jump.” there's pork about,” and they carefully pushed their way 

Then Bill did a brave thing. He knew that one bite of through the undergrowth. Suddenly Chris stumbled over 
the vicious insect meant certain death in great pain, yet a large animal that must have been lying beneath the 
he deliberately advanced his hand and held it within a bushes. With a squeal of fear a peccary or javalin sprang 
foot of the ground. Dudley lay watching the operation, up and rushed, grunting, to the herd of its fellows that were 
and the beads of perspiration broke out upon his forehead feeding upon the acorns a slight distance away. There 
as he realised his helplessness. Then the deadly tarantula were about a hundred of these wild pigs, and as their 
began to move. Slowly it stretched its legs until it was companion rushed headlong towards them they flung 
extended about the size of a man's palm, and then with a up their heads. Then they caught sight of the intruders, 
quick spring it landed upon the back of Jackson's hand. and before either Chris or Watson could fire, with a savage 
Bill set his teeth and held his hand quite rigid. Well grunt the whole herd dashed wildly towards them, 
he knew that the slightest tremor now would cause the Quickly the two turned to flee, for the maddened brutes 
cruel mandibles to plunge deep into the flesh. Slowly he would have borne them down by sheer force of numbers, and 
raised his hand while the vile spider rested there as if a few minutes amongst their rending tusks and stamping 

delighting in prolonging the agony. hoofs would have left nothing but an unrecognisable 

“ Shoot it, Chris.” The words came softly from Jackson's mass behind, 
lips. Chris could hardly believe them. Must he shoot at “To the trees 1 ” yelled Watson, and they raced to the 
that tiny mark ? Supposing he missed ! A shade too low low-spreading branches of an oak. Only just in time 
and he would shatter Bill’s hand, lower still and the they scrambled up, and even as they climbed into safety 

bullet would fly straight to his uncle’s head. Chris's hat fell off, and the peccaries were upon it in an 

With an almost imperceptible movement he drew his instant, stamping it into the soft earth. Like fiends they 

revolver. Dropping upon one knee, he rested his left dashed at the tree and tore huge pieces of bark away with 

elbow upon the other and gripped the barrel of the weapon their savage tusks. Sitting astride the branch, Watson 

tightly. Carefully he took aim. Ah, what was that ? laughed. 

Once more the deadly spider began to move, and with a “ Say, Chris,” he drawled, “ here’s pork enough and 
swift aim Chris pulled the trigger. The tent was filled to spare.” 

with the acrid fumes of burnt powder and Bill’s hand was “ I suppose they'll go soon ? ” 

scorched by the flame, but with a gasp of relief they saw “ Not a bit of it. Why, they've been known to keep 
the body of the tarantula drop to the ground, the head a fellow treed for days. Anyhow, since they’re there we 
shot clean away. might as well shoot a few'.” 

“ Good lad !” cried Bill, as he turned to Chris, who stood, Leaning along the branch, they opened fire. As their 
white and trembling, at the entrance. “ If that beggar companions fell the peccaries seemed to get wilder. Some 

had bitten any one of us he’d have died within half an hour.” raced round and round the tree, while others sprang into 

Within three days Dudley was well enough to take the the air trying to reach their tormentors. About twenty 

trail, and they started off. The sky was cloudless as they lay dead, but still the others would not withdraw, 

struck camp, and the mestizoes hurried with their work, for “ It’s no good, Chris ; we'll have to stay all night, unless 
by nightfall they had decided to be well within the ranges. somebody comes,” cried Watson. 

The mountains loomed up grandly in the distance. The Their besiegers gradually calmed down and began quietly 
deep green of the pines formed a splendid background for feeding, and just as darkness began to fall Chris caught 
the feathery pale green of the beeches, while here and there sight of a figure stealing through the woods. He nudged 
amidst the gloomy foliage of the yucca the red petals of Watson. 

the mamillaria gave a splendid touch of colour to the “ It's Mac,” he whispered. 

distant view. Farther off still the mountain peaks faded MacGonnell stole quietly forward. All round the tree 

away from purple to mauve, while away to the northward the peccaries were feeding. MacGonnell paused and took 


. j 





44 He seized it by the throat and .» . . hind legs, and, whirling it round his head, hurled it amongst the pack.” (Seepage 474.) 
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off his coat. Suddenly he sprang forward, waving the coat 
around his head and uttering the most piercing yells. 

With a start of surprise the peccaries stopped eating, 
and then with squeals of fear plunged headlong into the 
woods. The siege was raised. 

“ Faith, Oi thought something had happened,’* grinned 
Mac. “ Ye're a fine woodsman to go attacking a herd 
•of dacent pigs." 

" We didn’t," laughed Chris, " I fell over one." 

" Ah, me son, if so be as ye were an Oirishman ye’d 
know that no dacent pig would forgive an insult like 
that I" 

Taking up one of the carcasses, the Irishman threw it 
.across his shoulders and they went straight to the camp, 
where its flesh made a welcome addition to the larder. 

They had barely finished supper when they experienced 
one of the sudden tropical thunderstorms that sweep 
over the country. First of all a sudden stillness seemed 
to settle upon them. The mestizoes knew; what to expect 
and they tightened up the horses’ ropes. Then the stars 
which were shining brightly became obscured low down 
upon the horizon, the clouds spread 
rapidly, and soon the whole sky was 
•covered as with an inky-black 
•curtain. 

" Now, boys," cried Dudley, " get 
under cover; we shall have it in a 
minute." 

MacGonnell piled a bundle of 
brushwood upon the fire, and as the 
flames leapt upward the storm burst. 

Flash after flash of lightning was 
followed by loud peals of thunder. 

The reports rolled and reverberated 
through the silent forests and echoed 
back from the hills, and then, as if 
the whole bottom of the sky had 
fallen out. the rain descended in 
a blinding deluge. The parched 
ground, that a short time before had 
been hard and cracking, was soon a 
sea of mud. For hours the storm 
continued. The lightning split the 
heavens, and the huge trees of the 
forest came crashing down with a 
mighty roar. Whole branches were 
ripped off by the violence of the 
gale, and then, about midnight, the 
rain ceased. The clouds rolled away, 
and beneath the starlit sky the wind howled and shrilled 
through the trees. By morning the ground was quite dry ; 
only under the bushes was there any sign of the heavy rain. 

That day they were early astir, for they were entering 
upon the last stage of their journey to the mighty ranges 
which lay like an almost impregnable barrier between them 
and their goal. Before they started Dudley called them 
together. 

“ Now, you fellows," he said, “ we’ve only got another 
day or so of this picnic business. So far we’ve not had 
much bother. It’s true we had the mosquitoes in the 
plains and the ants on the higher levels, but we’ve got the 
difficult part before us. Once we enter the Sierra Madre 
it will be hard going. As you know, we’re going another 
fifty or sixty miles till we strike Madera, and from there 
we’ll have to take to the canyons. Then there’s about 
eighty miles of mountain trail between us and the Sahuaripa 
district, where we know that we shall be somewhere near 
the Taiopa mine. We shall have to strike the head-waters 
of the Yaqui River, and then the real search begins.” 

" What will you do with the half-breeds, Dudley ? ” 
asked Bill. 

" Well, I think they’d best stay at Madera. We can 
manage better without them. Anyhow, we’ll never get 
the horses over the ranges. We’ll keep the mules, and if 
possible we must get more at the village. Besides, those 
chaps haven't got much pluck, and if we're troubled with 
Indians we only want good fighters." 


" That will leave five of us. Waal, we ought to stir 
things up a bit if the Pi mans come nosing round," exclaimed 
Watson. 

" How long do you think it will take to get through the 
mountains ? " said MacGonnell. 

" About four days. It will be hard going, but I think 
we’re pretty fit," replied Dudley, as they swung into the 
saddle. 

All day long they rode, getting higher up into the foot¬ 
hills. By evening they came to a barren tract of land 
which lay between them and Madera. They spent an hour 
round the fire, for the night was rather chilly, and then all 
turned in except Chris, who was taking first guard. As 
he paced slowly up and down he could not help contrasting 
the spot with the country he had passed through. Instead 
of the rolling savannahs or close-growing forests, the galleta 
grass stretched away like a calm brown sea broken here 
and there by stunted bushes. About a quarter of a mile to 
the right a line of mesquite bushes, standing up about twelve 
feet, marked the position of an arroyo, or water-course. At 
this season they found some water there, for Dudley had 
sent one of the half-breeds to ex¬ 
amine it before camping. They could 
see that on the morrow their trail 
would pass quite close, and there 
they decided to fill their water- 
bottles. 

As Chris walked slowly up and 
down he was suddenly startled by 
the sound of a long-drawn howl that 
echoed out from the direction of the 
arroyo. It was answered from 
various points, and Rags, the boar- 
hound, rose with a deep-throated 
growl. 

" What is it then ? ” asked Chris. 
“ Good boy, mind ’em ! ’’ 

The great dog stood sniffing the 
cold air, and then suddenly the 
bristles on his back rose stiffly and 
he barked defiantly. 

" Quiet, boy, quiet I ’* ordered 
Chris. 

Vixen, the other dog, rose from 
her position by the fire and joined 
her companion. 

Then out upon the level ground 
Chris could make out a number of 
black dots. The howling became 
louder and the animals began running round the camp in a 
wide circle. Chris watched them for a short time and noticed 
their long, loping gallop. ” Wolves," he muttered, and 
looked to his rifle. The wolves drew in nearer, and Jackson 
raised his head. 

" Hullo, Chris, got company ? " he asked. 

" Yes, and they're pretty numerous. They’ve just 
been joined by another pack." 

Jackson sprang to his feet. 

” Phew, it looks serious ! ’* he cried, and awoke the others. 

Dudley was on his feet in a moment. " Look lively, 
boys," he cried ; " we’ve got to break up the pack. Form 
a ring there ! " 

The men closed up, the half-breeds yelling their loudest, 
while the two dogs stood beyond them and barked defiance 
at their hereditary foes. When the wolves were near 
enough the men fired a volley. The light was poor, and 
the constant movement made it difficult to aim with 
precision. Nearer and nearer came the wolves, and then 
for one moment they halted. Quickly a storm of shot 
greeted them, and then with wild howls the pack dashed in. 
There was no time for firing now, and the band clubbed 
their rifles. Right and left they hit, while the cruel fangs 
snapped like spring traps. One shaggy beast sprang at 
MacGonnell, but with a quick snatch he seized it by the 
throat. With the other hand he caught its hind legs, and. 
whirling it round his head, hurled it amongst the pack. 
He seemed to have lost his senses, for he suddenly sprang 


a Gboufibt for tbe 
fiDontb. 

OOK not mournfully into the Past, 
it comes not back again. Wisely 
improve the Present, it is thine. Go 
forth to meet the shadowy Future 
without fear, and with a manly heart. 

Longfellow. 


There are four good habits—punc¬ 
tuality, accuracy, steadiness, and 
dispatch. Without the first of these, 
time is wasted; without the second, 
mistakes—the most hurtful to our own 
credit and interest, and that of others— 
may be committed ; without the third, 
nothing can be well done ; and without 
the fourth, opportunities of great 
advantage are lost, which it is impos¬ 
sible to recall. 
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to the fire, seized hold of a thick log of wood, and dragged 
it out amid a shower of sparks. 

“ Look out 1 ” he yelled, and the next moment he was 
amongst the savage pack. Like a huge fiery flail he 
swung the glowing log. At each impact a shower of 
sparks burst out, and the wolves howled as the hot embers 


settled upon their coats. Seeing the effect of the fire, the 
others ran for lighted brands, and in a few minutes the 
whole pack of wolves was in full flight. 

They were not bothered any more that night. Luckily, 
no one was hurt, and they were up betimes next 
morning. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE TRAIL THROUGH THE SIERRA 



S LOWLY they traversed the dismal, barren land. 
On all sides were the mesquite shrub and maquey 
plant, a species of agave with fibrous leaves, from 
which the Mexicans make pulque, a fermented 
liquor with a slightly acid taste. Here and there 




»L xf* s 


“ The boy's position was perilous. As he sprang he 
had managed to grip the stem of a shrub, and there he 
hung suspended over the precipice.” [See page 477.) 


organ cacti stretched their huge prickly branches like 
giant fingers towards the cloudless sky. Underfoot the 
galleta grass was parched to a dull brown, while in 
places the patches of alkaline dust rose in tiny clouds 
as the party hurried forward. 

By noon they had passed the 
worst part of the scrub, and a few 
hours later rode slowly into 
Madera. The place was a little 
larger than a village, and the 
majority of the inhabitants were 
Indians, but here and there a 
house of adobe stood out far 
above the squalid huts, which 
were for the most part mere shells 
of houses. A few roughly-trimmed 
posts supported a roof made of 
a primitive kind of thatch, con¬ 
sisting of small branches interlaced 
together. They were really little 
better than sieves, for there were 
great chinks between the twigs 
that admitted the rain. Of walls 
there were hardly any. In some 
cases the roofs were brought down 
to the ground upon three sides, 
and upon the fourth a rough 
fence-like structure gave but small 
protection against the winds. The 
natives were extremely lazy, for 
though there was plenty of good 
pinewood in a forest a quarter of 
a mile away they were very 
sparing with their fuel. The peons 
would rather crouch shivering over 
a miserable spark of fire than 
bestir themselves to wield an axe 
for an hour or so and carry the 
logs to their huts. 

As the party rode through the 
streets the Indians lolled against 
the doors of their houses watch¬ 
ing them. They had almost 
passed through the village when 
a smart, soldierly-looking indi¬ 
vidual came quickly from one of 
the better-built houses. 

“ Buenos dias, senor ,” he said 
with a bow. 

Dudley answered him, as he 
was the only member of the party 
who understood the patois of the 
Mexicans, which is a kind of 
corrupt Spanish. 

The fellow turned out to be 
one of the Rurales ' or mounted 
police, who are a very efficient 
force in Mexico. He told them 
where they could stop for the 
night, and directed them to a 
large adobe estancia about a mile 
away. 

The proprietor, Lawson by 
name, was an American who 
owned a large hacienda or plan¬ 
tation in the neighbourhood. He 
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gave them a hospitable welcome, and shouted to a number 
of peons to tend their horses. 

When they were seated within and were enjoying a 
substantial meal he inquired their destination. When 
Dudley mentioned that they were about to cross the 
mountains their host looked at them for a moment. 

“ Waal, friend,’* he drawled, “ I guess that yew’ll not 
find the Taiopa.” 

Dudley looked surprised, and the American laughed. 

“ Yew see,” he said, in answer to the look, “ when a 
party trot up Madera way and announce that they’re 
looking for the mountain trail, it means one of two things. 
Either they're sportsmen or prospectors. Waal, I guess 
we don't get many sportsmen round this way, even though 
it’s the finest bit of country in the world for hunting. Way 
up there just beneath the snow there’s grizzlies and pumas 
and jaguars in plenty, to say nothing of the deer. But I 
caught sight of your packs, and as a rule sportsmen don’t 
bring pickaxes with them,” and the fellow laughed once 
more. 

Then Dudley gave in. “Yes, you've guessed right,” he 
said with a smile, ” though how you guessed we carried 
mining implements I can’t understand.” 

“Yew see, I’ve been prospecting myself, and I've also 
had to disguise my baggage, so I spotted yew. Waal, all 
I can say is that I wish yew luck. I've known several 
start out from Madera on the same trail and they've never 
come back.” 

“ But the mine exists, surely ? ” exclaimed Bill. 

“ It does. I guess there’s just tons and tons of gold 'way 
up yonder, but there’s the Yaquis as well. See here. I’ve, 
been up in the ranges myself and I’ve known men who've 
struck a pocket of gold that’s realised thousands, but not 
one of 'em ever touched the Taiopa and returned. It's 
there right enough, else how could the Indians buy rifles 
and whisky as they do, and pay in nuggets ? Besides, 
the entrance to the mine’s been seen.” 

“ Yes,” nodded Dudley, “ we know that story. Anyhow, 
we’re going to make a bid for the gold.” 

“ Good luck to yew,” replied their new friend earnestly. 

" Can we leave our half-breeds here for a few months 
with the horses ? ” 

“ Certainly. I'll be only too glad of 'em. I’m short of 
hands just now, if they care to work. How long do you 
expect to be away ? ” 

“ Not more than three months. By the way, do you 
know the way ovet the mountains ? ” 

Lawson nodded. 

“ There are two,” he said, " the upper and the river 
trail; and more than that, I think I can put you on to a 
good Indian guide. He's easily the best man about here. 
He's young, strong, and sober, and above all he’s honest. 
Waal, yew can either go over the passes or through the 
canyons. I reckon the first way’s best at this time of year, 
for the storms have a habit of filling the streams up 
wonderful, and it’s not exactly cosy to get caught in a 
canyon with the sides plumb straight qp for a thousand 
feet. Still, it's a bit easier. But if yew take my tip 
yew'll take the passes. It means climbing about ten 
thousand feet, but it’s safer. I see yew’ve got four mules ; 
waal, yew’ll want four more. I’ll let yew have them if 
yew like. I've got three that are quiet, hard-workin’ 
critters, but the other’s a bit of a daisy.” 

Here Watson interrupted. “ Say, Lawson, but it's a 
peculiar animal of the horse tribe that I can't manage,” 
he said with conviction. 

“ Then, that’s all right. I shouldn’t like to trust Bessie 
with an amateur. When do you want to start ? ” 

“ Before dawn.” 

“ Right. I’ll see that yer animals are ready. Now, 
sirree, yew’d best come with me and we’ll interview 
Bangare.” 

Dudley mounted and he and Lawson rode on up the 
valley. About three miles away they came to a small hut. 
It was kept quite spick and span, and it was evident the owner 
was different from his fellow-countrymen. They found the 
Indian at home, and he readily agreed to accompany the 


party over the mountains, and returned with them in order 
to make an early start. 

The stars were still shining when they arose and com¬ 
menced to pack their baggage. The loads were rearranged 
and then, leaving the mestizoes behind in the charge of 
Lawson, they commenced the journey just as the still hidden 
sun began to tip the summits of the mighty peaks of the 
Sierra Madre. For a while a ground mist hung in the 
valleys, and then the rays of the sun lifted it as if it were a 
great curtain and the rugged outlines of the mountains 
stood out in all their magnificent grandeur. The deep,, 
gloomy gorges were bounded on either side by forest-clad 
slopes, wh le above all the snow-clad summits reared up¬ 
wards ten thousand feet into a clear opal sky. 

An hour’s ride brought them to the canyon along the 
bed of which for a few miles the trail lay. As they entered 
the huge narrow gorge and picked their way carefully 
among the boulders of the stream that flowed swiftly by 
them, they were struck by the immensity of the natural 
formations. The sure-footed mules splashed into the stream 
as they crossed and recrossed, for the swift-flowing waters 
swung from side to side, now skirting one massive wail 
and now the other. As they rode along the silence was 
broken only by the low murmur of the water and the 
ringing of the mules* hoofs as they stepped from boulder to 
boulder. It was wonderful how the animals managed to 
keep their footing. 

The huge walls of the canyon rose towering on either 
hand. Huge perpendicular faces of jagged rock rose 
imposingly for thousands of feet, casting a deep, gloomy 
shade upon the river-bed. Above, a ribbon of bright blue 
sky revealed the saw-like edges of the mountains, broken 
here and there by the clear-cut edge of some distant snow- 
clad peak that stood out like some gigantic sentinel over 
the silent solitudes. 

There was only one word to describe the scenery. It 
was magnificent. The party of six were dwarfed by the 
mighty crags that were poised like some impending doom 
above their heads. Now and again a sullen roar echoed 
back from cliff to cliff as a dislodged boulder, many tons in 
weight, crashed headlong to the stream below. Like a 
string of ants, the mules wound in and out of the edges 
of the stream, and then, a few miles from the mouth of 
the canyon, the trail led upwards. 

At first the ascent was gradual, and then the narrow 
path rose to a greater angle. Now a few steps to the 
left, now a few yards to the right, the trail twisted and 
turned ; on one side a sheer drop to the river-bed, on the 
other the unscalable walls of granite. 

Ahead rode Bangare, mounted upon a steady-going mule. 
He was clothed in the typical dress of the peon : wide- 
brimmed, high-crowned straw sombrero, white cotton 
shirt, skin-tight blue trousers and sandals. To complete 
his costume he wore twisted around his shoulders a gaily- 
coloured shawl or zerape, one end thrown over the left 
shoulder and falling to the waist behind. Next him 
rode MacGonnell, leading the reluctant Bessie by a lariat 
attached to his saddle-bow. Bessie had shown a decided 
unwillingness for the mountain trail, and occasionally 
Chris, who rode close behind, was obliged to stimulate 
her energies by the application of a heavy quirt or stock¬ 
whip. Watson rode third. He was fairly heavily loaded, 
for he carried Chris’s rifle and a couple of rolls of blankets 
were strapped behind him, but his mount was a big-built, 
iron-jawed beast that jogged along good-temperedly. 
Behind him Bill Jackson followed, leading the second pack- 
mule, while Dudley brought up the rear. The white men 
of the party were clad in khaki hunting coats, with buck¬ 
skin breeches and jack-boots. Each wore a wide felt 
sombrero, while strapped before them for use in the higher 
levels was a heavy waterproof poncho. 

The trail led upwards by a series of steep ascents. 
Higher and higher they went until at last they halted 
upon a wide ledge about five thousand feet above the 
bottom of the gorge. As they rode, each had been too 
busily engaged with the difficulties of the trail to look 
much about him, but as they halted they gave way to 
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exclamations of wonder at the scene before them. On 
either side the mighty walls of the canyon rose heavenwards. 
Away behind them they could see the country they had 
left. The far-away forest appeared as billows of dark 
waving green, while the plains about Madera showed 
like a brown carpet, and the town itself seemed but a 
collection of dolls’ houses. To the east the foothills 
over which they had passed were dwarfed by contrast 
with the tremendous heights around them. On either side 
stretched huge masses of rock, and the beetling crags of 
the canyon walls reflected back the sunlight in a bewilder¬ 
ing range of colour, browns and greys predominating. 

After a short halt they mounted and went on again. 
Up, up, up the winding path led them; now they skirted 
sheer precipices from which the heavy roar of plunging 
cataracts echoed back from the fearsome depths beneath ; 
now they were compelled to bend low to pass beneath 
some out-jutting boulder that leaned perilously across 
their path. Now and again some opening in the ranges 
revealed a striking panorama of the world around them. 
Not a moving thing could they see except, far up in the 
azure sky, a solitary eagle, the sunlight sparkling from 
thfe golden crest as from some beautiful jewel suspended 
in the firmament. So they rode on, the cool mountain air 
coming as a welcome change after the sultriness of the 
plains. Now and again Bessie showed a decided inclina¬ 
tion to browse upon the shrubs at the side of the track, 
but the heavy quirt of Chris made her think better of it. 

At last, however, about seven thousand feet up, a particu¬ 
larly tempting morsel made her obstinate. In vain Chris 
belaboured her and MacGonnell tugged upon the rope. 
She would not budge. 

“ Come up, ye obstinate spalpeen," cried the Irishman, 
with a tremendous jerk. For answer the mule threw her 
head down and her heels flew up within a few feet of 
Chris’s mount. Startled, the docile animal stepped 
swiftly backwards, slipped on a loose stone, and before the 
astonished eyes of the others struggled hard to regain her 
balance. It was in vain, however, and with a despairing 
whinny she slipped over the edge of the precipice. 

" Jump 1 ” yelled Jackson, and 
Chris made a side spring from the 
saddle. Just in time he cleared the 
stirrups as the mule went down 
to her doom thousands of feet 
below. 

The boy's position was perilous. 

As he sprang he had managed to grip 
the stem of a shrub, and there he 
hung suspended over the abysmal 
depths, ten or twelve feet below the 
edge of the precipice. Quick as 
thought, Jackson seized his lariat, 
that always hung upon the horn 
of the saddle before him. 

" Can you hold on with one hand 
for a moment, Chris ? " he shouted, 
and then, as the lad gasped "Yes," 
he added, " Stick the other up 
straight." 

Chris obeyed him, and in an in¬ 
stant the noose of the lasso, thrown 
with unerring aim, slipped over it 
and tightened with a jerk. 

"Now hold on to the rope," 
shouted Bill, and inch by inch the 
lad was drawn upward from almost 
certain death. 

As the boy stood there safe upon 
the ledge Dudley called up in anxious 
tones, but was reassured as he 
heard his nephew’s cheery voice. 


" All right," he cried; " go ahead. When we come 
to the next wide bit tell Bangare to wait for 
me." 

They soon rounded an outstanding spur of rock and 
drew up in a cleft at the side of the trail. 

" Now, Bangare, how far do we go to the next stopping- 
place ? " 

" Him not far, senor. Him up one t’ousand feet." 

" Well, you’d best cut back to Madera for another 
mule. I'll walk the % rest of the wav. Here, Chi is, take my 
mount." 

Bangare nodded. " Me be back one day," he said briefly, 
and slipping and sliding down the trail he disappeared 
from view. 

MacGonnell led his mule forward. " Here you are, 
Chris," he cried ; " take my mule. I’ll just walk. It isn’t 
far. Besides, Oi’m thinking that this ould omadhaun of 
a mule needs a little close attention," and he seized the 
lariat around Bessie's neck. " Now, ye blackguard, jest 
mind you behave yourself or it's after giving you the 
foinest hiding ye've ever had, Oi'll be," he growled. 

They resumed their journey, and within an hour they 
came upon a vast plateau eight thousand feet above sea- 
level. The wind was blowing half a gale, and they hurried 
towards a forest of pine that spread away to the north. 
As they rode into the open they could see that among the 
peaks snow was falling. It was bitterly cold, and they 
were glad to get within the shelter of the pines that towered 
upwards to a height of ninety or one hundred feet without 
a branch to interfere with their splendid symmetry. Here 
they were sheltered from the violence of the blizzard. 
Clearing the pine needles foi a large space, they turned the 
mules loose and lighted a huge fire. 

They were only too glad to turn out their packs and 
change into warmer clothing, and after a hearty meal they 
sat round the fire for an hour or two. 

" Well, Dudley," exclaimed MacGonnell after a pause, 
" we’re near the end now." 

"I'm not so sure. From what Lawson told me, we've 
some bad lands before us. When we strike the higher 
level to-morrow we've got to 
cross a stretch of snow-covered 
ground. Whatever you do, ride easy 
in your saddles, for the rocks will 
be covered with a thin sheet of 
ice. Then, when we begin to drop 
down on the other side, we come 
to an arid desert. The way to 
Sahuaripa lies due north-west, and 
we shall have about fifty miles of 
that before us. Even when we drop 
down to the Yaqui River it does 
not get much better." 

" Well, I suppose we shan’t be 
long before we get on the hunt for 
the mine," interposed Watson. 

" No; within a week or ten days 
we shall have proved whether or 
not it is possible to get at the 
treasure." 

"Do we need to watch to¬ 
night ? " asked Bill. 

" I don’t think so. Bangare said 
there would be no need." 

" Still, keep your six-shooters 
handy," advised MacGonnell, rolling 
himself up in his blanket, " for you 
never can tell what's going to hap¬ 
pen, and in this country it’s always 
best to be ready for a scrum." 

(To be continued .) 



You know what he meant! 

Our respected Head (who has recently developed a uni¬ 
versity habit of uttering “ Spoonerisms ” ) :— M Now for the 
first time I begin to realise in earnest what our poor brave 
boys must feel like when they are tripping in the drenches . M 
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AMID ANTARCTIC ICE. 

The ' Endurance,” Sir Ernest Shackleton’s ship, locked in the ice in the Weddell Sea. This picture shows the great height of 
\ some of the ice-ridges in the region of the South Pole. 


The Old Bat. 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


T HERE’S a cricket-bat that’s hanging in the hall that’s 
just outside, 

Perhaps you saw it as you entered in ; 

When I used to go to school ’twas a friend both true 
and tried, 

And many a match it helped me then to win. 

I value it for many things, for the sake of Auld Lang Syne, 
For memories of days that are no more ; 

But for this above all other things 'tis dear to me and mine— 
It brought me once a century and four. 

’Twas the last match of the season, and the rival team was strong, 
'Twas a College just a few miles oft from ours ; 

To beat them we had tried unsuccessfully and long, 

It always seemed a task beyond our powers. 

They’d a bowlercalled “ thedemon,"and he sent ourwickets flying, 
There w'asn’t any " stonewalling ” with him ; 

And we sometimes quite lost heart, for it didn’t seem worth trying, 
For they always proved too strong for us, and slim. 

But on this particular day we seemed somehow ripe for play, 
We were put upon our honour, so to speak ; 

They knocked up a big score, a hundred, yes and more, 

And a record we had got indeed to break. 

I took the old bat in my hands when they called out “ Next 
man in 1 " 

And I stroked it as a rider strokes his steed ; 

And I said to it ” Old friend, we are going in to win, 

A friend in need, you know, is a friend indeed.” 


We mastered all the bowling on that memorable day, 

Even ” the demon ” somehow seemed to lose his skill ; 

He tried us with his slow balls, he tried us with his fast. 
And we seemed to hit them all just at our will. 

I knew I was in form ami I very soon got set, 

And I knocked the balls about in splendid style ; 

Away out in the tent the Captain forward bent, 

And his features showed a most approving smile. 

The score went mounting up, and I knew we’d got the cup, 
And very fast there came the twos and threes ; 

With now and then a shout, and a cry of " Run it out ! ”— 

Life’s w r orth the living when it gives you times like these. 

There went up quite a roar when I hit out well for four, 
And then a splendid drive, clean, quick, and fast, 

And the shout that rent the air did so very plain declare 
That I’d really got my century at last 1 

There’s a cricket-bat that’s hanging in the hall that’s just 

outside, 

Perhaps you saw it as you entered in ; 

When I used to go to school 'twas a friend both true and 
tried, 

And many a match it helped me then to win. 

I value it for many tilings, for the sake of Auld Lang Syne, 
For memories of days that are no more ; 

But for this above all other things 'tis dear to me and 

mine— 

It brought me once a century and four. 
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From an Empire Treasure-House. 

True Stories from British History Retold. 

By H. W. WILLIAMS. 

II. The Parson of Lutterworth. 

(Continued front p; 428 .) 


C HRISTIAN lands were 
at this time scanda¬ 
lised with the sight of 
two popes or “ Vicars 
of Christ ” raising armies and 
fighting each other for 
supremacy, killing women 
and children in the unholy 
effort. In England the serious 
few were greatly concerned, 
and Wycliffe felt that at such 
a time the best cure and 
firmest foundation would be 
the unadulterated Word of 
God. He considered the 
translation of the Bible as 
first in importance of all remedial measures ; and when, as 
the result of the trial, the Blackfriars Synod excom¬ 
municated him, he returned to his labours at the great 
work of his life, “ till the whole Bible was translated into 
the ' modir tonge,’ and England received for the first time 
in her history a complete version of the Scriptures in the 
language of the people,” in place of the fragmentary 
portions in the hands of a few persons. 

A few years before his death Wycliffe was seized with 
a severe illness, which it was thought would end his life. 
In this comfortable assurance a number of friars went in 
a body to see him. They hoped to make their old enemy 
unsay many of the hard things he had spoken of them. 

He listened calmly to what his visitors had to say and 
then bade his attendant raise him up in the bed, for he was 
too weak to do it himself. In this position, supported by 
the strong arm of his servant, but more by the strength of 
his own indomitable will, he faced his old antagonists. 
With severity and in a firm voice he exclaimed : 

” I shall not die, but live, and still declare the evil deeds 
of the friars.” 

For five years longer the Reformer lived at Lutterworth, 
whither he had retired after the Blackfriars verdict. He 
fully expected to end his life in a violent death at the 
hands of the prelates, but though they excommunicated 
him they were afraid to enforce their will, and Wycliffe was 
enabled quietly to continue and complete his translation 
of the Bible from the Latin into the M modir tonge.” 

It must have been with feelings of intense gratitude and 
thankfulness that he laid down the pen, after having 
written on the last sheet of parchment these words : 

” Here endith the apocalips of Jon : the ende of the newe 
testament.” 

He wrote and preached much else, but this was his 
greatest work. Many of his converts, seized with their 
master's enthusiasm, travelled about the country, under 
the name of ” Poor Priests,” but not begging of the people 
and imposing on them, like the friars. Instead, wherever 
they went, they preached and taught that men should 
repent and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, that they 
might be saved from their sins and from the wrath to 
come. These evangelists also enlightened the common 
people as to the false doctrines of the Romish Church. 

His work well finished, the brave man ended his course. 
Instead of the violent death he had expected at the hands 
of his enemies, he quietly expired. On the last Sunday of 
1384 he was engaged in administering the Sacrament to his 
little flock at church, when suddenly he was seen to fall to 


the ground. Palsy had seized him, and he never spoke 
again, but died on the last day of the year. A fitting end 
for the true workman, to die at his work and to know that 
that work had been well and truly done. 

One would have thought that persecution would end with 
death; in Wycliffe’s case this was not so. ” Some time 
after his death a petition was presented to the Pope, which 
to his honour he rejected, praying him to order the body to 
be taken out of consecrated ground and buried in a dunghill. 
But forty years after, by a decree of the Council of Con¬ 
stance, the old Reformer’s bones were dug up and burnt, 
and the ashes flung into the little river Swift, which runneth 
hard by his little church at Lutterworth ” 

Considering its extreme costliness and the comparatively 
small number of copies there were, Wycliffe's Bible had a 
wide circulation. There was, of course, no printing press then, 
the work being painfully transcribed by hand. Yet when, 
in recent years, people wished to reprint the work, they were 
able to consult 150 copies still extant. Its cost restricted 
this first complete English Bible to the rich. But those who- 
could not possess it gained access to it through the ministra¬ 
tions of Wycliffe’s ** Poor Priests ” and their own persever¬ 
ance. A considerable sum was paid for even a few sheets- 
of the manuscript; while a load of hay was given for per¬ 
mission to read it for a fixed period one hour a day (th; 
readers often copying portions of special interest). 

” One is reminded of the story in ancient Irish history 
of a curious decision arising out of an incident of this kind 
nearly a thousand years before, which seems to have in¬ 
fluenced the history of Christianity in Britain. 

” St. Columb, on a visit to the aged St. Finian in Ulster, 
had permission to read in the Psalter belonging to his host. 
But every night, while the good saint was sleeping, the young 
man was busy in the chapel writing, by a miraculous light, 
till he had completed a copy of the whole Psalter. The 
owner of the Psalter, discovering this, demanded that it 
should be given up, as it had been copied unlawfully from 
his book ; while the copyist insisted that, the materials and 
labour being his, he was entitled to what he had written. 

" The dispute was referred to Diarmad the king at Tara, 
and his decision was given in St. Finian’s favour. ‘ To 
every book,’ said he, 1 belongs its son-book [copy], as to- 
every cow belongs her calf.’ Columb complained of the 
decision as unjust, and the dispute is said to have been one 
of the causes of his leaving Ireland for Iona.” 

The eagerness of people to read Wycliffe’s Bible was 
so great that the wrath of the priests and the high ecclesias¬ 
tical authorities was raised to the highest pitch, and they 
strove their hardest to suppress it. But that is a story by 
itself, and we have not space here to enter into an instructive 
and entrancing history of ” How we got our English Bible.” 
If you will read the book published under this title you will 
see for yourself that the romance of fact is stranger than 
that of fiction. 

As a specimen of the English of Wycliffe’s day, here is a 
portion of the parable of the Prodigal Son as the translator 
wrote it:— 

" And he seyed a man hadde twey sones : and the yonger 
of hem seide to his fadir, fadir, geue me the porcioun of catel 
that fallith to me, and he departide to hem the catel. And 
not aftir manye dayes whanne alle thingis weren gederid 
togider : the yongere sone wente forth in pilgrimage into a 
fer cuntree and ther he wastide hise goodis in lyuynge 
foullye.” 
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Have you ever thought of reading through the Bible, from 
Genesis to Revelations ? It is no light task to undertake, for 
if you were to read at the rate of one chapter 
READING a day. over three years would be required 

THROUGH for its accomplishment. However, at least 

THE BIBLE. 377»75° persons are so reading the Bible 

to-day, for that is the present membership 
total of the Bible and Prayer Union, which was initiated bv the 
late Rev. Thomas Richardson, at St. Benet’s, Stepney, in 1876 , its 
headquarters being now at St. 

Mary’s Clergy House, White¬ 
chapel, E. The simple idea of 
the Union is that of reading 
through the Bible, chapter by 
chapter consecutively, one 
chapter daily, asking God's 
blessing on the portion read, 
and that members shall pray 
for their fellow members 
-every Sunday. Reading in 
union was commenced with 
three members, and in the 
-early days it was hoped that 
the Union might some time 
be increased to one thousand 
members ! That modest maxi¬ 
mum was long ago passed. 

World-wide results have been 
achieved. People in every 
.class of society have joined, 
from Royalty to artisans and 
domestic servants, nobility 
and tradesmen, ministers and 
merchants, students and 
soldiers and sailors ; and it would be difficult to find in the 
whole world a country where there are not members of the 
Union. Through the Bible Society the Union supports fifteen 
-colporteurs abroad—eleven in China, two in Japan, and two 
in Korea. 

The Bible is such an incomparably wonderful book, and so 
packed with precious meaning, that any systematic study of 
the Scriptures by a young person is undoubtedly best done 
under the direction of an older person. Those who are really 
young should read shorter and simpler portions till old enough 
to understand more. It is of no use to read passages, the 
meaning of which you cannot grasp. Therefore, instead of 
wasting time in mystifying your mind, take the advice of Bible 
-students who are of more mature years. So, in due course, 
you may pass on to end-to-end reading of the Bible, as is being 


earnestly and faithfully done by the hundreds of thousands of 
members of the Bible and Prayer Union, whose happy endeavour 
is to take God's comforting message to man as it came to us and 
read it right through, and whose creed lies in the declaration 
that" the Word, the whole Word, and nothing but the Word of 
God and prayer is the bond of our Union.” 

* * * 

The photograph reproduced on this page show's a motor¬ 
car of the " freak ” variety 
which hails. 

SOMETHING not froni 

NEW IN America, as 

MOTOR-GARS. might be 

supposed, 
but from India. The car w*as 
built for an English resident 
of Calcutta; but, dissatisfied 
with the body work, he had 
it altered several times, until 
at last he hit upon the design 
here illustrated. The ” Swan ” 
car, on its initial trip through 
Calcutta streets and avenues, 
created considerable excite¬ 
ment among the natives, some 
of whom were anxious to know 
whether it could fly or swim. A 
touch of realism is given to the 
great bird by the pressure of a 
pedal which causes the swan to 
hiss, this effect being produced 
by means of compressed gas. 

* * * 

Last month, in these columns, I announced a new competition 
specially arranged for Australian readers. For the benefit 
of those w r ho may have missed this, I w'ill 
NEW repeat the conditions. The subject for 

AUSTRALIAN competition is : 

COMPETITION. " AUSTRALIA, MY AUSTRALIA I " 

and a prize of £1 will be awarded to the 
sender of the best original poem bearing the above title. 

Conditions of competition : The poem must be the original, 
unaided work of the sender, w ho must be an Australian by birth. 
The age limit for competitors is eighteen. Poems should not 
be very long ; the competition will be decided on merit only. 
Additional prizes will be given for the next best efforts, and the 
prize-winning poems will be printed in the ” B.O.P.” in due 
course. This competition is open until January 31, 1918. All 
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MSS. must be addressed to The Editor, “ B.O.P,” 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C., 4 , and envelopes should be marked 
'* Australia ” on the top left-hand corner. The Editor’s decision, 
as in the other competitions, must be regarded as final. 

The prize of offered, as above, is presented by an old 
Australian reader of the " B.O.P.” who is now on service in 
France. It was decided to make the competition essentially 
an Australian one, and with the great stirring of emotions 
brought about by the war it should have some remarkable 
results. Get busy, you Australian budding bards, and let me 
see what kind of verse you can produce. 

* * * 

The list of local branches of the " Boy’s Own ” Field Club 
is growing rapidly. At present there are ninety-two on the 
register. The following are the towns and 
districts represented : Aylesbury, Ashwell 
(Herts), Birmingham, Bentham, Bathgate, 
N.B., Bridgwater, Brondesbury, Blackburn, 
Bedford, Bradford, Cricklewood, Clapham, 
Cheltenham, Colombo (Ceylon), Cwm (Mon.), Castleford, 
Dundee, Devizes, Edinburgh, Eastwood (Notts), Ebbw Vale 
(Mon.), Emsworth, Forest Gate, Formby, Grassmoor, Glasgow, 
Hove, Highgate, Hale, Huddersfield, Horsham, Harrow, Hands- 
worth, Hanwell, Halifax, Irvine, Kidderminster, Kilburn, 
Leytonstone, Llanrwst, Leicester, Lewisham, Leek, Llwynypia, 
Loretto, Liverpool, Lagos (Nigeria), Manor Park, Maryport, 
Middlechurch (Winnipeg, Canada), Merton Park, Montreal 
{Canada), Middleton (Manchester), Maidstone, Milverton, 
Manchester, Macclesfield, Newry (Ireland), North Ormesby 
(Middlesbrough), Oswaldtwistle, Poplar, Painswick, Philippine 
Islands, Penzance, Runcorn, Reading, Retford, Sittingbourne, 
Slough, Stuartfield, N.B., Salisbury, Sheffield, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea, South Africa (Woodstock, C.C.), Torquay, Tolworth, 
Tasmania, Teignmouth, Toronto (Canada), Tunbridge Wells^ 
Ulverston, Warwick, Wanstead, Worthing, Wokingham, Wood¬ 
ford Green, Wanstead Park, Wolverton, Windermere, Winchester, 
Wolverhampton, York. All this is most encouraging and proves 
^hat the “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club is highly popular with 
" B.O.P.” readers. Let me again urge Hon. Secretaries of 
local branches to start magazines in connection with their clubs. 
These productions serve as a record of club membership and 


B.O.F.G 

BRANCH 

CLUBS. 


club doings, and they afford an excellent medium for the exchange 
of ideas, etc. 11 Rambler ” will be very pleased to see any such 
B.O.F.C. magazines from time to time and to notice the same 
in the Field Club pages. 

A. L. H. 


“ BOY’S OWN PAPER.” 

„ How to obtain Back Numbers. 

Q UITE a large number of subscribers are finding 
unusual difficulty in securing back numbers of the 
“ Boy’s Own Paper ” through their newsagent 
or bookseller. All the numbers of the Magazine, from 
November 1915 (the beginning of the last volume) 
to date, except those for the months of May, July, 
and September 1916, are obtainable, and subscribers 
wishing to complete their sets should at once order 
any missing copies through their newsagent or book¬ 
seller. If any difficulty is experienced, orders (en¬ 
closing lOd. for a single copy and Is. 7d. for two 
copies) should be sent to The Publisher of “ The 
Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 ; 
but readers of the Magazine would be doing it a 
real service if they would make every endeavour to 
secure the missing copies through their newsagent. 




THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the •• B.O.P.” the 
world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many 
years has stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows the League calls on 
its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers 
for good in the world, not to be slackers or merely passive lookers-on. 
On being enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and 
number on the League register. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for 
cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 
7d. each post free. Applications for membership and for badges should 
be addressed to the Editor, •• B. O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., 4 . 



Some Common English Butterflies. 

(Prize-winning Nature Drawing for March Competition* Sent by Geo. W. Dix, Bovingdon, Boxmoor.) 
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O NCE, a great many years ago, led by careless im¬ 
pulse, I drifted from Boston to Montreal, and 
thence on into the North-West Territory, where 
for a time I followed my natural love of hunting, 
and lived by selling skins to the Hudson Bay Company. 
While trapping there, in company with old Abraham Des- 
champs, a French-Canadian who had become completely 
Americanised in tongue by a life of wandering through the 
wilds between Mexico and the Mackenzie River, we were 
delivered from what seemed certain death by the timely 
occurrence of a natural but very remarkable phenomenon, 
w'hich is seldom witnessed by human, or at least by civilised, 
eyes. 

We had camped behind the roots of a great tree that 
had been blown down by the wind, and there we were await¬ 
ing an imminent blizzard. The whole surface of the adjacent 
region, which lies within one hundred miles of Hudson 
Bay, was undulating woodland, very sparsely timbered 
and with little undergrowth. I had never 
seen a blizzard, and the adventurous spirit 
in me was beginning to exult at the pros¬ 
pect of a new experience, but Abe had 
a face of melancholy. 

“ Why are you so glum, mein ? ” I asked. 

“ We are in no hurry to get anywhere in 
particular, so it won’t matter if we are 
snow-bound for a few days.” 

“ It may be more than a few days,” the 
hunter replied. 

” Oh, well, we've food enough for a 
week's storm,” I said carelessly. 

“ It may be more than a week,” Abe 
retorted. 

“Nonsense!” I exclaimed. “It does 
rain for months at a time in some 
countries, but I never heard of its snowing 
steadily for a whole season.” 

“ 'Tain't that. It's the snow-shoes.” 

Now I realised the possible peril in store 
for us. Having been out since early fall, 

.ve were even then on our w-ay towards 
the nearest post for the very purpose of 
getting snow-shoes. Should snow come 
down to any great depth, travelling with¬ 
out snow-shoes would be impossible. Once 
shut in, we might have to remain fixed 
until we perished of cold and starvation, 
for a great thaw could not be expected 
to occur soon in that far north. 

The prospect chilled me more than did 
the icy wind that now swept more swiltly 
in token of the coming storm. Already 


The Lochagee. 

An Adventure in the North-West. 

By “THE OLD HAND.” 

the bulk of evil-looking clouds covered the whole heaven, 
and now and then a tiny snowflake floated in the air. 
But I tried to speak cheerfully. 

“ This is a good hut,” I remarked. “ We’ll be com¬ 
fortable enough while we stay, with the big root at our 
back and the good fire in front. But it’s a pity we couldn't 
find enough spruce to make sides as well as roof.” 

“ Never mind about sides. There will be snow enough 
for sides. If I ever saw snow, we're going to get it.” 

Even as he spoke the air grew darker and the wind came 
howding. Despite our protection, a new and deadly chill from 
the air crept into us, and we stirred the fire to a stronger blaze 
and huddled over it, shivering. Then the snow came. 

Often before and often -since I have seen great falls of 
snow, but never another like that. It was a blizzard of 
the blizzards. It came out of season, almost without 
warning, and it swept down on the territory straight from 
the icy wastes of the bay, a raging fury of cold and storm. 
The air was filled with flying flakes, so that we could not 
see a yard beyond the fire. And the wind was a torrent 
of piercing, numbing, deadly cok} that touched to the 
marrow and would not be stayed, 

In vain we pulled the blankets closer and crouched over 
the flames ; there was no escape from the awful, icy current 
of air. The peltries we were packing in to the company’s 
post, being turned inside skin out, had little value as 
bedding or covering. I was tempted to rip the whole 
collection open and get some benefit of them as furs, but 
I was ashamed to propose such a thing to my hardy old 
partner, whose way was to endure physical hardship with 
composure, and as a matter of course. 

But with the extreme cold I soon felt myself growing, 
drowsy. Dully I knew that I was lapsing into a fatal 
sleep, yet I made no effort to rouse myself. Rather. I 
enjoyed the soft, gently clinging torpor 
that stole upon me. What mattered 
anything? What mattered death? The 
rapture of repose held me in thrall, com¬ 
plete and absolute. 

I was rudely shaken into life. Abe had 
caught me by the collar of the coat, and 
was bouncing me about most violently. 

I resisted feebly. In that moment I 
hated life. I longed only for sleep. But 
this mood passed quickly under the 
hunter’s rough handling. Soon I was wide 
awake, in considerable pain from frost¬ 
bites, and as resolute for life as ever. 
To keep me occupied, Abe set me to work 
shovelling back the snow on’ the side 
unprotected by the trunk of the tree. 
And this work was enough to prevent 
any danger of falling asleep over it. I 
had nothing but my unaided hands with 
which to work, and the fall of snow had 
now become such that I could with 
difficulty keep it back from our ground 
space. Finally it began to gain on me, 
and I was forced to ask Abe’s help. 

Working together we managed without 
much difficulty, but it was with a sigh of 
relief that late that night we were able to 
discontinue the toil. This release from 
the work was not because the storm was 
over—far from it. On the contrary, the 
blizzard raged with unabated vigour. 
But its violence had brought the benefit 
Abe had promised ; now the snow lay 
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heaped higher than our blanket roof, and its compact 
mass formed walls on each side of us. In front was the 
fire, and close beside it our stack of wood, buried deep. 
Beyond, about, everywhere, lay the white depths. 

The cold now troubled us hardly at all, for we were fully 
sheltered from the wind by the heaped-up snow. Within 
our tiny refuge, warmed by the great fire, we made our 
supper of pemmican and biscuits, washed down with 
scalding coffee, then afterwards smoked our pipes, quite 
undisturbed by the shrieking tempest. Had we possessed 
snow-shoes, we should have been wholly at ease. But 
without them apprehension made an unwelcome third at 
our repast. 

Well might fear keep company with us ! We were here 
shut in the depths of the wilderness, helpless amid the waste 
of snow. We could 
not travel a league 
without snow-shoes. 

To reach any habi¬ 
tation of man seemed .^5 
physically impossible 
unless Providence 
sent a most unlikely 
thaw. Even short 
excursions for game 
would be feats of 
difficulty and danger. 

“ I guess like’s not 
we'll just stay here,” 
said Abe. “ You 
won't get much 
game wallowin' 
through ten feet of 
snow. I’m thinkin’ 
we'll stay here per- Y ^ 
manent. Good place 
as any to stay if you 
ain't alive.” 

All that night the 
snow fell, but not so 
thickly as in the 
earlier hours of the 
storm, for it was 
hardly more than 
four or five feet deep, 
perhaps not so much 
on the level, when we 
looked out the next 
morning into a cloud¬ 
less sky. There was 
a chance, Abe admit¬ 
ted, that we could 
get about through it 
sufficiently to bag 
some game now and 
then, but to traverse the hundred miles to the coast station 
remained impossible. One cannot walk far through snow 
more than waist-high ! 

It was in the middle of the long night following that 
the strange salvation came to us. I had been asleep for 
perhaps lour hours, when I half awoke, listening to a 
singular noise that thrilled on the still air. I was half 
dreaming, half waking, and I seemed to hear a curious, 
distinct, triumphal march—a melody that I felt rather than 
heard, a harmony that pulsed within rather than one wafted 
to the outer ear. 

For a few seconds I lay listening, charmed by the strange 
music. Then, fully awakened, I suddenly sat upright 
and turned towards the hunter. He, too, was sitting up, 
peering out over the low-burning fire. 

” What is it ? ” 1 questioned. 

” Don't know. Beats me I ” 

‘‘But you heard ? ” 

“ Listen ! ” 

For the moment I had fancied it all a dream. But now 
as I rested silent I heard a faint, indeterminate sound. 
Breathless, I strained my cars to seize its meaning, but 


“ We were even then 
on our way towards the 
nearest post for the very 
purpose of getting snow- 

shoes.” (See page 482 .) 


my efforts were in vain. Yet after a little it seemed to 
me that the vague sound grew louder, and that I could 
detect a rhythmic swing in it. 

“ What can it be ? ” I murmured. 

" Must be spooks,” Abe answered. ” I’ve been round 
considerable and haven't struck one heretofore.” 

There was a brief pause ; then he continued : “It's 
growin' louder, sure as life l Coming right straight at us, 
too, I judge. If spooks is dangerous, I guess we’re done 
for.” 

In spite of his flippant tone, he was plainly alarmed, 
and so was I, for this weird and uncanny sound, throbbing 
out of the invisible, was an appalling menace of the un¬ 
known. In any place, at any time, it would have provoked 
awe. Here in the waste and the midnight it was over¬ 
whelming. 

But the mystery 
was soon to be solved 
in part. Constantly 
the volume of sound 
increased. Then of 
a sudden, while yet 
I was vainly seeking 
to understand, Abe 
slapped his leg and 
cried loudly : 

‘‘ By gum ! I’ve 
got it ! ” 

“ What ? What is 
it? ” 

“ Elks ! " 

“ Elks ? ” I re¬ 
peated, wondering. 

*‘ Yes, sir, elks ! 
You can bet it’s elks. 
Hear ’em creakin' ? ” 
1 listened with all 
care, and now that 
Abe had suggested 
it, I thought I could 
distinguish among 
the confused sounds 
that came to me 
a curious crackling 
noise which is the 
ever-present herald 
of an elk's quicker 
movements. The 
muffled din left noth¬ 
ing clear, yet in the 
medley was surely 
the rusty grinding 
of an elk’s joints. 
I had heard the 
sound often, and 
always with wonder, for no other animal that I have ever 
hunted can travel so fast and so far, while yet for ever, in 
trot or gallop, the joints seem working rustily, with a 
creaking and groaning, not wholly unlike that of the old 
North-West carts, made entirely of wood. 

We soon made out that the noise was in truth that of a 
herd of elks pounding through the forest. The wind had 
risen a little, blowing from the south, and so brought to 
us, while they were yet a long way off, warning of their 
coming. 

“ It’s elks, sure.” the hunter announced. '* Wonder 
what’s up. Can't be fires ! And there ain’t nothing else 
I know of to make ’em stampede in herd this time of 
year.” 

The puzzle was beyond my solving, and I remained silent, 
listening to the sounds rapidly growing louder. There was 
now a slight tremor of the ground. 

‘‘ If they should come close enough to see us l ” I ex¬ 
claimed in dread. 

“ They don’t stop for nothin' when they’re stampedin’,” 
Abe answered. '* They ain’t takin' time for foolin' with us. 
They go straight ahead and don’t stop for nothin’.” 
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44 But that's just it. If they should trample us ! ’’ For 
the sounds had become a terrifying clamour. 

41 They’ll swing a little for the fire, I guess," the hunter 
said, 44 even if they come nigh by us, and that ain’t likely. 
The chances are against it. But if they do come nigh 
we’ll take a shot at ’em. A few of ’em would keep us in 
meat till spring.” 

44 No, no ! ’’ I urged. 44 If they are stampeding, our 
shooting might draw them right on us.” 

44 Young man,” Abe answered, “ I know elks, and I tell 
you we might shoot half of ’em and the other half wouldn’t 
raise the horns off their backs." 

The sounds of the stampede were drawing nearer ; now 
they seemed all about us. I waited in suspense, hoping 
each instant that the noise would lessen and show that the 
elks had passed by. But the din increased momentarily. 
The thud of the hoofs shook the earth beneath us ; the 
creaking joints were like the voices of gibbering imps ; 
we could even hear their fierce breathings. 

Then, as I peered into the dark depths of the night, I saw 
a confusion of faint lights dancing wildly, coming nearer, 
swaying to and fro, rising and falling. They were like 
partners in a mad dance. And now I saw a huge darkness 
within the darkness that I knew must bfe the herd, whose 
gloomy eyes shone so wildly in the far reflection of our 
fire. 

44 They are on us ! ’’ I cried. 

44 Never mind," Abe answered. 44 Shoot all you can as 
they go by." 

I was trembling, but I cocked my rifle and made ready to 
fire. At that moment I fully expected to be beaten down 
and trampled by those great hurrying hoofs. Yet, when at 
last they were upon us, I forgot fear. There was in the 
scene so much of the imposing and the strange that I took 
no thought for the wonder of it all. It was as when first 
I fell a victim to buck-fever, and let a splendid buck pass me 
and only gazed on him with admiration and never thought 
of firing. So this night I crouched and watched the great 
drove sweep by, and wondered at them and admired them, 
and gave no heed to any harm that might be impending 
for them or me. 

The old trapper spoke suddenly, and his voice was tense 
with the wonder of the moment: 44 The lochagee ! the 

lochagee l Aye, I remember now. The Indians tell that 
sometimes, when the wind blows down from the bay, 
the elks go mad. Then, wherever they be, they set out 
runnin' for the sea. Why they go nobody knows. Seems 
as if the sniff o* the salt drove 'em wild with longin' for 
it. Great snakes, how they run ! " 

I hardly heeded the old man’s words. Only the last 
found echo in my thoughts, for truly the running of the 
elks was a magnificent spectacle. Yes, they were running 
wonderfully and splendidly, these darting, leaping giants 
of the wilds, making nothing, it seemed, of the deep snow. 


But I saw enough of their involuntary tactics to convince 
me that the snow-breaking leaders were continually falling 
back into the ranks when tired, and the front places being 
taken by fresh animals. Thus, probably by the mere for¬ 
ward pressure of the less weary, all took turns in breaking 
the wide trail. 

In the mixed light of the stars and the flames the wapiti 
were bounding by us, the leaders plunging at an awkward 
but fast gallop, the followers running in the usual long, 
swinging trot, the host divided by the fire so that a stream 
of them flowed on each hand. I could have touched them 
by stretching forth my arm. Through the depths of the 
snow they raced madly, their noses high in air, so that the 
broad spread of their horns lay against their backs and 
free of the branches. 

Abe’s rifle sounded. An elk fell beneath the hoofs of 
the herd, and did not rise again. Thrice the rifle spoke; 
and each time one fell. I wondered if there would be 
enough meat left on the carcasses for one meal after the 
passing of these pounding hoofs, one of which would kill 
a wolf at a blow. 

The hurrying herd heeded nothing. They did not so much 
as turn their heads at the shots. All seemed mad with 
the lust of speed. In the uncertain light the forms seemed 
more huge than the reality of their six or seven feet height 
and their ten hundredweight. Here and there I caught 
a reflected gleam from their little eyes, pathetic with the 
tear-pits. The long, broad ears fluttered with the speed 
of the flight, and the loose mane on the lower side of the 
neck flaunted in the wind of their movements. 

Soon it seemed that they ran less crowded. A moment 
more, and only a few stragglers galloped panting. Then 
these, too, vanished into the night, and there was naught 
near us save the solitude of the forest. The sounds of the 
hurrying hoofs, thudding muffled in the snow, came 
fainter and fainter ; the rude ihythm of the creaking joints 
died slowly away into the midnight peace of the vast 
wilderness. 

Even yet I waited, motionless, breathless, my mind 
whirling with the wonder of that strange migration. And 
now again, for a moment, my first fear swung back on me, 
and I shuddered in a morbid dread lest those mad brutes 
should return on their course and destroy us. 

44 Come,” said Abe. 

By an effort of will I cast my fear from me, and followed 
the hunter as he crept out from our shelter. Then we stood 
staring curiously over the starlighted scene, now still 
with the hush of the winter's night, where but a moment 
before had been the mad riot of the lochagee. 

And as we gazed a quick and profound gladness throbbed 
in our hearts. There before us lay the trail of the elks, 
a trail to Hudson Bay ; a broad road trodden to firmness 
under countless hoof-beats, a straight trail to safety from 
out all the snow-bound perils of the wilderness. 


The Nature-Lover. 

By LILLIAN GAKD. 


H E loved the summer, autumn, winter cold; 

Spring’s every mood of sun and shade and shower ; 
He tramped long miles o’er valley, hill, and wold 
To find some dreamt-of flower ! 

He loved the birds too well to hurt one plume 
Of those glad singers soaring buoyant-free; 

Their songs re-echoed long within the room 
Of vibrant memory 1 


He loved the roses in the garden-plot— 

Their wild sweet brothers, hedgerows, rambling down ; 
He loved the ivy-spray, forget-me-not— 

Wallflower of reddened brown. 

He loved the butterflies, the bees that taught 
Of industry, the grass, the moss, the trees ; 

And, with his love, there came a solemn thought, 

“ God trusted man wdth these 1 " 
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Weapons of the Australian Aborigines. 

Woomeras, Nulla-nullas, Shields, Spears, and Boomerangs. 

By HASTINGS DRAPER. 


AUSTRALIA pre- 
/\ sents a hap- 
py hunting 
ground for the 
student of the Stone 
Age and primeval 
weapons. Amongst the 
'* aborigines,” as the 
natives are generally 
called in Australia, many 
stone weapons are still 
in use, similar to those 
used by primeval man, 
in this part of the world. 
Some have ground edges 
and some are chipped off 
in flakes to the required 
shape, and are made 
into tomahawks, spear¬ 
heads, knives, etc., with 

A black fellow of the Northern great skill and labour, for 
Territory, Australia, in war paint. which the aborigines can 

well afford the time, as 
they have no inclination for agricultural pursuits; therefore 
hunting and fishing form their principal occupations now that 
the British rule prevents them from lighting and cannibalism. 

Their weapons are so many, and vary so much in make, 
that it would take a fair-sized volume to give a full descrip¬ 
tion of them. I will, however, give a short account oi those 
principally in use, although even these vary consider¬ 
ably in shape and make, according to the tribe by which 
they were manufactured. My sketches of these weapons 
will be found on the opposite page. 

No. i. A “woomera” (sometimes spelt “ womera M ) 
or spear-thrower. This is a very ingenious contrivance 
for throwing, or rather slinging, the light reed spears 
(Nos. 3 and 4 in the illustration). It consists of a short 
and sometimes flat piece of wood like a harlequin’s wand, 
thicker at the part held in the hand and tapering towards 
the opposite end, in which is fastened a small point made 
of bone or stone, and fixed with fibre or string and resin 
or gum. This point (a), when the woomera is used, is fitted 
into the hollow at the end of the light reed spear (3) at b ; 
the spear is held between the finger and thumb to direct 
its flight, the three other fingers grasping the woomera ; 
the spear is then raised above the shoulder and slung for¬ 
ward by the aid of the woomera, which it leaves with such 
velocity and accuracy when used by the dexterous hand 
of an aboriginal that he can send the reed spear through a 
man or large animal, such as a kangaroo, at a distance of 
sixty yards or more, the velocity being attained through 
the leverage of the woomera. 

No. 2. This is another woomera, but the shaft is 
different, being thin and rounded instead of flat. 

No. 3. A light reed spear. The shaft is of hard light 
reed or cane, with a hollow at one end (b) lor the insertion of 
the point of the woomera. The point of the spear is oi 
hard-wood, heavier than the reed shaft: this one is barbed, 
so that it cannot be withdrawn without causing great 
pain and increasing the wound ; th* other end of the wooden 
point is inserted in the hollow cd for about a foot, and 
the reed at this part is bound ' *'er with string or bark fibre 
and cemented with gum or sin 10 make it quite firm and 
pi event the reed from spluting. 

No. 4. This light reed spear is similar to the above except 
that it has a plain round* d hard-wood point. 

I once had a bundle of these reed spears and found that 
they could be ustd without a woomera lor a limited distance 


by throwing them with the hand alone, when they would 
penetrate a deal board for nearly half an inch at twenty 
or thirty yards. 

No. 5. A heavy fighting-spear, about nine feet in length, 
made of " iron-bark ” sapling. This one is jagged for 
about a foot from the point by means of sharp flakes of 
flint or quartzite inserted in the wood. Some of these 
spears are considerably longer, and are generally made of 
a sapling sharpened at the end ; others have flint or quartzite 
points fixed on with gum or resin ; others have one or more 
points of bone (human or animal) lashed on with human hair, 
vegetable fibre, or string, and fixed with gum or resin. 

No. 6. A ” nulla-nulla,” or throwing-stick : it is made 
of heavy, hard-wood—such as “ iron bark ” (a species of 
eucalyptus), or of " red gum ” tree. The nulla-nulla is 
about two feet in length, roughened at the thin end where 
it is held in the hand, swelling towards the other end and 
terminating in a sharp point there. These nulla-nullas 
are used by the aborigines either as clubs or for throwing 
like an American Indian tomahawk ; the nulla-nulla whirls 
through the air and the point at the heavy end sticks into 
the object thrown at by an expert hand. 

They are sometimes used by the natives in kangaroo 
hunting, and when the kangaroo is disabled by one or more 
nulla-nullas sticking in it the native runs forward and 
knocks the animal on the head with the club end of the 
nulla-nulla, taking great care, however, to keep clear of 
the terrible claw which the kangaroo has on each hind 
foot—a blow from which would rip open a man’s body. In 
kangaroo hunting, however, the light reed spears before 
described are generally used first by the natives. 

No. 7. Small light oval shield, used mostly by the 
Queensland tribes. It is generally made of the soft w r ood 
of the ” bean-tree ” (a species of eucalyptus) or of the 
" cunagoil-tree ” ; the front of the shield is very convex and 
generally ornamented with the tribal marks, and coloured 
with red ochre and pipeclay, and sometimes black and white. 

No. 7 a is the back of the same shield ; this is either 
flat or slightly concave, and the handle, which is in the 
centre of it, is cut out of the solid wood. The natives are 
wonderfully quick and expert in the use of these shields, 
and can catch upon them the points of the spears thrown 
at them, as they stick into the soft wood. These shields are 
also used to ward off the blow's of waddies, boomerangs, etc. 

No. 8. A lionile ” or ” leangle.” This is a smooth, 
heavy, hard-wood club resembling a pick. It is used as a 
w'ar-club, and is a most effective skull-smasher. 

No. 9. Stone axe or tomahawk. The hard stone head 
of this (which is generally of quartzite) is either chipped 
or ground to an edge in front, and the back is broad and 
generally flat like a hammer. The handle is made of a 
bent withy to which the stone head is bound by the centre 
of the withy being doubled over it. and the handle is formed 
by the double ends being firmly bound round wdth kangaroo 
tendon, or bark fibre fixed w ith gum or resin. 

No. 10. Another stone axe. The head of this is fixed 
on to the handle by transverse bands of hnimal tendons, 
vegetable fibre, string, or sometimes human hair, and fixed 
with gum or resin, or with a lump of resin only. The 
handle is of acacia, red gum, iron bark, or other hard wood. 

No. 11. A short, heavy war boomerang, used either 
for throwing or as a wooden sword. The natives also use 
them with great dexterity in warding off spears or clubs by 
grasping the boomerang in the middle with the convex 
side outwards. The boomerang is made of a hard w'ood, 
such as the acacia ; it is almost flat, being quite so on one 
side and slightly raised on the other ; it is generally made 
from the curved root of the tree. 
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No. 12. A “ barragan," or return boomerang. This is 
more angular than the former one, and if looked at edge¬ 
ways it will be seen to have one half slightly inclined, as 
if pushed forward by the maker, and the other as if pulled 
towards him. With this kind of boomerang the native 
tribes in Australia who use them can perform wonders, 
but boomerangs are not used by all of them. 

No. 13. A sword of hard wood, called a “ bittergan," 


from Mackay, on the coast of Queensland. This is similar 
in shape to a Turkish sabre ; the weight of it is about 
three pounds, and the length three feet. It is ornamented 
with designs in white, probably pipeclay. 

No. 14. A “ waddy " or club. As a rule this is simply 
made out of a sapling, generally of “ iron bark," the root 
being used for the head of the club. It is used either for 
throwing or as a club ; in the former case it nearly always 
reaches its mark head first. 

No. 15. A two-handed sword made of a heavy, hard 
wood, generally acacia. 1 saw one of these swords lying in 
a farm-yard in North Queensland ; this sword was about 
five feet in length, and so heavy that I could not wield it 
with one hand, and the space for the hands was much too 
small to use it with both. How the aboriginal can do so 
puzzles me, unless he clasps one hand over the other. It 


would give a bone-crushing blow in strong experienced 
hands, but I should doubt its cutting capabilities. 

No. 16. A “ kudgerong." This is a short, heavy, hard¬ 
wood club or baton, ornamented with white lines. A very 
useful weapon at close quarters. 

No. 17. A " nulla-nulla " with tooth-like projections 
carved towards the head, the extremity of which some¬ 
times has a double point. It is used either as a club at 

close quarters or as a throw¬ 
ing-stick. This kind is 
found principally in Queens¬ 
land. 

No. 18. A " lil-lil” A 
boomerang with a flat pro¬ 
jection at the end, giving 
greater weight to the blow. 

No. 19. A beaked boome¬ 
rang. This is used among the 
Northern and Central tribes 
of Queensland. The beak of 
the boomerang usually catches 
on the wooden shield of the 
person at whom it is thrown ; 
the wooden blade at the other 
end then swings round and 
deals him a severe cut or 
blow. 

No. 20. A shield from 
Central Australia (the Arunta 
tribe). It is a long, narrow 
shield, tapering towards the 
ends, and is made of the light, 
soft wood of the “ bean-tree." 
On account of its lightness it 
can be used very quickly in a 
practised hand. 

No. 21. A chipped quartz¬ 
ite knife, set in a handle 
composed only of a lump of 
resin procured from the porcu¬ 
pine-grass ; it is generally car¬ 
ried in a sheath made of bark 
and tied with stripsof fur. This 
also comes from the Arunta 
tribe of Central Australia. 

No. 22. A fighting-spear, 
about fifteen feet in length ; 
the head is of chipped flint or 
quartzite bound on to the 
hard-wood shaft with animal 
tendons cemented with resin. 
This kind of spear is used 
more for thrusting, being too 
heavy for throwing any dis¬ 
tance. 

1 must now finish my ac¬ 
count of the weapons of the 
Australian aborigines, as those 
I have illustrated are fairly 
representative of most of 
them, although they vary 
considerably in make, size, pattern, and ornament, ac¬ 
cording to the different tribes by whom they are made. 
They are often traded, by the way, to other distant parts of 
Australia. 

Most of the weapons I have described are in the National 
Museum at Melbourne, where there is one of the best 
collections of native Australian weapons I have seen. 
Another good collection is at the Brisbane Museum ; those 
I have seen in the museums of Adelaide (South Australia) 
and Perth (Western Australia) were on a much smaller 
scale. In North Queensland were only a few private 
collections. In none of these museums have I seen l>ows 
and arrows, which are said to be not used by Queensland 
natives, yet I have seen an aboriginal in North Queensland 
wallaby-shooting with a bow and arrows evidently of 
native manufacture. 


/ 



1 and 2, Woomeras. 3 and 4, Light reed spear?, s, Heavy fighting-spe • 6, Nulla-nulla, or throwing-stick. 7 and jk, 

Small light oval shield, front and back views. 8, Lionilc or leanglc. «> and 10, Stone axes. 11, Short, heavy war boomerang. 
12, Barragan, or return boomerang. 13, Hard-wood sword. 14, Waddy, or club. 15, Hard-wood sword. 16, Kudgerong. 
17, Nulla-nulla. 18 and 19, Forms of boomerang. 20, Arunta shield. 21, Chipped quartzite knife. 22, Fighting -.pear. 
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By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 


O NE of the grandest of all songs of the great schools 
is the “ Forty Years On,” of Harrow, which 
tries to picture for the boys still at school how 
they will regard the fine old Hill when life’s 
journey has turned its serious corner, and also how the 
famous old school would like to think of them at that 
same time. 

Forty years on, when afar and asunder, 

Parted are those who are singing to-day, 

When you look back and forgetfully wonder 

What you were like in your work and your play, 
Then it may be there will often come o'er you 
Glimpses of notes like the catch of a song ; 

Visions of boyhood shall float then before you, 

Echoes of dreamland shall bear them along. 

There is no Harrovian living of the past generation 
who does not know that beautiful song, and there are 
surely few of the thousands who have gone from the Hill 
since Mr. E. E. Bowen first wrote 44 Forty Years On,” 
who have not felt its thrilling influence, the mystery of 
the spirit that it breathes into all boys and lovers of the 
great school. 

Nothing so influences a man as his school. He may 
forget many friends during life, but he will never forget 
his best and dearest chums at school; he will never forget 
the masters, the great days, 
the traditions, the buildings, 
the loved spots, the lessons 
that are indelibly engraven 
on his mind owing to what 
the school taught him. So it 
has long seemed to me that it 
would not prove uninteresting 
to gather together a few of 
the records of famous men, 
past and present, as to what 
they think, or have thought, 
about the schools of their 
boyhood, and with this end in 
view I wrote to one or two 
gentlemen of eminence in 
various spheres of modern life 
and asked them what they 
thought about 44 the old school” 
to-day. 

But first let us see what our 
celebrated men of the past 
have said about the schools 
of their youth. Naturally the 
number of great public schools 
when the late Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne was hardly a third of what it is to¬ 
day. In fact, there were only ten, at most, which were 
then looked upon as having any right to the title of 
44 The Great Public Schools.” 

Thomas Gray has well put into verse the way in which, 
as a man, he regarded Eton. For all time his ” Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College ” will be one of the classics 
of English literature. All through its lines runs Ins pleasure 
at the memories of the school which crowded on him. 
He recalls the 44 rolling circle’s speed ” and ” the flying 


ball,” as well as the “earnest business ” and the 44 lively 
cheer of vigour born,” and he tells us that no happiness 
in after-life equals that of the careless Eton boy. Gray’s 
love and delight in his old school remained some of the 
sweetest joys of his old age, as they have of many Etonians 
since his time. 

Very fortunate, too, in respect of the never-dying affection 
evinced for it by its pupils in manhood, has been Christ’s 
Hospital. Who does not remember Charles Lamb’s 
immortal words of love And pleasurable memory of it 
in his two famous essays, 44 Recollections of Christ’s 
Hospital,” and 44 Christ’s Hospital thirty-five years ago ” ? 
Even when he discourses upon the floggings by Boyer, 
and the loneliness of some children who came to its shelter, 
one cannot fail to observe how beneath every word of the 
two essays Lamb’s affection for the school and his pride 
in it peep out. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, too, a metaphysician and poet 
of the highest rank when he wrote the lines, recalls the 
Blue-coat School and its days with evident delight. Who 
has not read his ” Adieu, adieu, ye cloisters pale,” with 
the knowledge that under the splendid language of the 
poem there lay a far deeper meaning which only his own 
heart fully understood ? 

And genial, careless, laughing Leigh Hunt, friend of 
both Lamb and Coleridge after¬ 
wards, though he was later at 
Christ’s Hospital, also chimes 
in as a qnan with his tribute 
of praise for the beloved Alma 
Mater. For he willingly con¬ 
fesses, 44 I am grateful to 
Christ’s Hospital . . . for many 
things ! ” —many things that 
we have no space to specify 
here. 

But the greatest and most 
pathetic tribute that any of 
the distinguished lights of 
English literature ever paid to 
his beloved Alma Mater was 
when Charles Lamb, so deeply 
affected by the death of his 
lifelong friend Coleridge, went, 
an old man, to the 4 4 cloisters 
pale ” in Newgate Street to 
search them again for him who 
had passed away for ever ! It 
seems to have lain on the mind 
of the 44 gentle Elia ” that, if 
Coleridge could possibly come 
back to earth in spirit the glorious foundation of King 
Edward VI, which he had loved with never-failing affection, 
would be the one certain spot wherein to find him ! 
Could there ever be any grander tribute to the love for 
44 the old school ” than that shown by both these old 
friends in this way ? 

Probably Harrow never had a more determined and 
reckless son, one worse to curb and control, one more 
careless of what men thought and did, than Lord Byron. 
Yet, time after time, this wandering Ishmael of a poet 
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found peace and rest only at Harrow in his later life ; and 
three or four separate poems will show his undying interest 
in all that belonged to his long-past schooldays, and to his 
remembrances of the School-on-the-Hill. 

It is both strange and interesting, too, to notice how 
even those men whose schooldays were not always happy, 
and who might therefore be expected afterwards to speak 
harshly, if not scathingly, about “ the old school,” never 
do so, but always refer to it with pride and pleasure. Wil¬ 
liam Cowper 
found at 
Westminster 
a rough ele¬ 
ment which 
was not at all 
suited to a 
delicate and 
nervous child 
like himself. 

Some people 
have asserted 
that he was 
unhappy and 
uncomfort¬ 
able whilst at 
Westminster. 

But the fact 
that he 
stayed there 
some nine 
years (nearly 
longer than 

any other boy ever has been at Westminster) scarcely cor¬ 
roborates that view. 

In any case, he clearly was proud of his old school and 
of his old schoolfellows in later life, as witness his excellent 
and encouraging verse sent to Warren Hastings, when that 
great empire-builder was being persecuted by so many 
lesser men. 

And as Robert Southey was actually expelled from 
Westminster for serious misconduct, one would never 
suppose that love for “ the old school ” would show itself 
very strong in him when he reached manhood. But it 
did ; for we find Lamb writing to him then with respect 
to some necessary renovations and improvements in the 
Abbey, and urging him by his affection for Westminster, 
and as one of its most shining alumni of the time, to use 
his utmost influence to get the changes made. 

Does this love for ” the old school,” this pride in it, 
this anxiety for its welfare exist to-day in the breasts of 
our eminent men ? Are they as keenly desirous that it 
shall prosper ? Do they sometimes stroll into its cloisters, 
or pass by its walls of set purpose, just to gaze once again 
on it from the very affection that is welling up in their 
hearts for the scenes of their boyish joys and triumphs ? 

Though I never for a moment imagined otherwise than 
that this was the case, I wished to learn at first-hand from 
the men themselves how they regard the old school to-day. 
So I wrote to some of them, and I noted what others had 
said publicly not long ago about the same thing, often 
in a burst of reminiscence, or in jotting down biographical 
notes for this or that magazine. 

” I was at Repton from 1863 to 1868,” wrote the Rev. 
W. M. Sinclair (the late Archdeacon of London) to me when 
I asked him how he regarded the old school to-day. ” My 
brothers and I were attracted there by the great reputation 
of the Head Master, Dr. Pears. But Repton has a singular 
charm of its own. It is a public school grown out of a 
monastery, and the monastic buildings (as at Sherborne) 
are still there. The Priory church has gone, but the parish 
church, which stands near its site, is one of dignity and 
beauty, with a singularly lofty and graceful spire. The 
group of the church and spire, the old elms, the ancient 
Priory gateway, the refectory and other old buildings, 
form a noble and historic centre to the modern buildings 
that have grown up since. 

“ My time at school was very happy. I got into the 
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Sixth when I was fourteen, had four stimulating years 
in Dr. Pears’s own form, and ended with the Balliol scholar¬ 
ship. I was not a cricketer, and there was no rowing, 
but I rambled all about the country in botanical research 
and matured a deep and enthusiastic love for Nature, 
which long residence in London only increased. 

” On my rare visits to Repton nowadays, I am always 
struck by the quiet loveliness of the place, and I think 
of all that I ever learned in class-room or in chapel, of 
the inspiring friendships I formed, the habits of attention, 
study, and concentration that I acquired there. And I 
am filled with gratitude for the goodness of God and for 
the wisdom, power, and noble character of our great Head 
Master, Dr. Pears. After his death, I had the privilege of 
co-operating with others in raising a beautiful speech-hall 
to his beloved memory.” 

Such is the splendid tribute of this eminent man of to¬ 
day to his old school. Though Repton is not historic and 
ancient as a great public school in the same way as Eton 
or Winchester, yet she need not fear any comparison if 
this is the sort of love she can beget in her sons. 

Then I thought I would like to know what an ” Old 
Blue ” of high reputation had to say about his affection 
for famous Christ’s Hospital; so I wrote to Sir Walter 
Vaughan Morgan, who was in 1906 Lord Mayor of London, 
and here is his reply. 

” I think the best answer as to ‘ How I regard the old 
school,’ is that for many years after leaving Christ’s 
Hospital, when money was a scarce article with me, I 
became a regular subscriber to the ‘ Benevolent Society 
of Blues,’ that I have continued ever since, and have been 
for many years now Treasurer and Chairman of the Society. 

” In 1873 I became by donation a Governor of the 
school, of which, since 1891 ,1 have been Honorary Treasurer, 
in which capacity I can faithfully say that I have never 
failed to watch over the interests of the foundation, and 
of the boys and girls who receive their education and 
support there, and are so fitted for the battle of life, as I 
myself was there. I have always felt deep gratitude for 
the shelter and education I received at Christ’s Hospital, 
and in my years of manhood I have tried to evince that 
gratitude so far as I could.” 

So the fine old school does not fail yet, it seems, to instil 
into its sons that love and affection that it inspired in the 
” gentle Elia ” and the eloquent ” S. T. C.” Happy school, 
and fortunate boys ! 

I wrote to Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell asking what 
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he had to say about Harrow to-day. I had learned the 
feelings of a famous clergyman about Repton, and of a 
most successful merchant about Christ’s Hospital. How 
did a successful author and dramatist regard Harrow—the 
Harrow of his schooldays ? 

Mr. Vachell did not need to write much in answer to 
the query. He only needed to refer one to “ Brothers ” 
and ” The Hill,” to teach how much deep-seated love 
there is in his heart for Harrow, and with what pride he 
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regards her now. He has not had to wait until “ Forty 
Years On ” have rolled away before paying a very noble 
and graceful tribute to his old Alma Mater. For he has 
raised her to the pinnacle of Rugby in “ Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays ” with his books—the finest school-stories that 
have been written since Thomas Hughes’s great book 
appeared so many decades ago. 

Next I tried to think of a poet who combined the 
two seemingly opposite characteristics of dreaminess and 
action. He was not easily found until I remembered Canon 
Rawnsley, the poet who is justly regarded as the Words¬ 
worth of to-day in the Lake District, yet a man who chants 
the active life, the splendid bravery of lifeboat or collier 
hero, with the force of a Kipling and the gracefulness of 
a Tennyson. I recollected, too, that Canon Rawnsley, 
like the Rev. W. M. Sinclair, came from an old grammar 
school that had only burst into prominence during the 
past half-century, yet that was one of the great schools 
of the world ; for this Lake poet-clergyman hailed from 
Uppingham. 

So I wrote, asking hin$ the same question, and his answer 
came next day. Of course he burst into poetry, as is his 
wont on every likely occasion. But the message is the 
same for all that, and the same feeling is there as in the 
case of all other old boys. Listen to what the Rev. 
Canon says about Uppingham and his adored master 
there:— 


Dear Mr. Wade, you have bid me say 
How I regard the old school to-day. 

As grown-up son regards his mother— 

Mother and Nurse !—I can do no other; 

For my heart in joy with thanks must sing 
In praise of a hero, Edward Thring ! 

So, you see, the same old story goes on unceasingly to-day, 
just as it has done for centuries. The splendid devotion, 
the undying affection, the unfailing remembrance so kindly, 
and the appreciation so generous, these are somehow- 
ineradicably inculcated still by the great schools into the 
hearts of the boys just as they were when little Philip 
Sidney went to Shrewsbury, when young Thomas Ken 
carved his name in the cloisters at Winchester, and when 
John Wesley ate his supper of dry bread at the Charter- 
house. There is no other love on earth exactly like this, 
no other love except that of motherhood itself, that is 
so undying, so strong, so rich, and so full. 

It was this love which made the young officer at 
Elandslaagte rush into the fight, waving his sword and 
shouting as his battle-cry, “ Floreat Etona ! ” It was this 
love which made Desmond, in “ The Hill,” see Harrow again 
as in a vision ere he died. It was this love which drew to¬ 
gether in far-off India Warren Hastings and the fifteen 
officers who found they had all been at Westminster. It was 
this love that led the " finest of English gentlemen ” into the 
presence of his Master with the beloved ” Adsum ” on his lips. 



A Camera for Nothing, and How to Make it. 

By S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


N OBODY wants to spend much money on anything now¬ 
adays. All the more interesting, then, is the plan by 
means of which a useful little camera may be made for 
nothing. The few materials needed can be picked 
up without expense by almost any one. 

In the first place get a cigar-box. This should be one of those 
made to hold ?. hundred cigars. The si/e will be suitable for 
the making of a camera that will take quarter-plate photographs. 
Take away the paper inside the box and proceed in the following 
manner. At one end of the box glue small strips of wood, as 
shown in the picture. Two of the strips should be on either 
side of the inside of the box, and they should be arranged so 
that the plate can be slipped in between them and held in an 
upright position. The uprights might be placed about half an 
inch from the end of the box. Now at the other end of our 
box bore a hole. This should be circular and about half an inch 
across : it is easy to make such a hole with a red-hot poker. 
Take care that the opening is well in the middle at the end of 
the box. Now get a small piece of tinfoil and, after smoothing 
this out, glue it over the hole. Next take an old cardboard 
pill box and, in the bottom of this, cut a hole about as large as a 
sixpence. Glue this right over the tinfoil, lower part downwards. 


We may now turn our attention to the lid of the box. When 
tlxis is closed it should be quite '* light tight ” or the plates will 
be spoiled. Little strips of black velvet round the edge might 
be glued in place so that the lid closes with a tight fit. To make 
the box as a whole look neater brown paper may be pasted all 
over it. 

The question of the lens has now to be considered. This is 
fixed up in the following way. Take the smallest needle you 
can find and, with this, pierce a hole right in the centre of 
the tinfoil. The top of the pill-box forms the cap of the 
camera. 

To loan the camera it is only needful to put a plate in between 
the wooden strips ; the rough side, of course, faces towards the 
lens. It is also understood that all this must be done in some 
dark place, and that the camera should not be brought out into 
the light until the lid is tightly closed. It is not a bad plan to 
use a bit of string to tie down the lid so as to prevent it bursting 
open suddenly. With this little camera it will be found that, 
roughly, we shall get a good focus if we are not less than c ix 
feet away from the object. Any r one who makes a little camera 
on the lines indicated will be surprised at the good results that 
can be secured. 
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By EDITH STOW. 

X. The Game of Stone Horses. 


W HILE riding among the Indian tribes of our 
western states one repeatedly comes upon a 
group of boys seated about a diagram of small 
holes which they have dug in the ground. 
When asked what they are doing, they answer that they 
are playing “ stone horses.” 

For this game a square, from four to six feet across, 
is first marked on 
the ground by dig¬ 
ging out, with a 
sharp stick, ten 
small holes upon 
each of its sides. 

At two of its corners 
five additional holes 
are made to repre¬ 
sent the stables— 
or, as the Indian 
would say, the 
houses ” — in Game-sticks, 

which the horses 

are kept. Two pebbles or horses are then placed in the last 
hole of each of these houses and the players seat them¬ 
selves ready to begin. 

Each Indian boy keeps on hand a set of playing-sticks 
ready at any time for this favourite game. These consist 
of a branch of some soft wood, like willow, an inch thick 
and eight inches long, split lengthwise, so that each piece 
has one flat and one curved face. These are decorated 
to suit the owner’s fancy. One design, which is popular 
with many of the tribes, is to paint the flat surface a solid 
red, and to cut bands and crosses on the rounded side 
Four such sticks make a set. 

The two boys who are to play seat themselves on opposite 
sides of the square, each with a forked branch lying beside 
him with which to rake back his game-sticks after they 
have been thrown. The first player gathers his four 
game-sticks in his right hand, holding them loosely around 
the top, with the ends hanging down free. These are 
arranged with all their flat surfaces turned in, or with all 
their flat surfaces turned out. The hand that holds them, 
instead of being held straight upward, is slanted slightly 
towards the game-square. With a stone which he holds 
in his left hand, the Indian boy gives them a sharp blow 
from beneath so that they fly up through his fingers into 
the air and fall upon the ground before him. Upon the 
way these sticks lie his score or count depends. 

One flat face up counts one. 

Two flat faces up count two. 

Three flkt faces up count three. 

Four flat faces up count five. 

Four flat faces down count ten. 

If the sticks fall so that two lie crossed, the score does 



not count, but the player tries again. When this happens, 
before making his second play the Indian boy always strikes 
his bundle of sticks down sideways on his stone crying, 
“ Yak ! ” This doubtless is an expression of his disapproval. 

The boys play alternately, each having one throw to a 
turn, and move their horses out of the houses and around 
the square according to the throw of their sticks, progressing 
one hole for each count. When a horse comes out into 


the open track, its owner may move it as he chooses. 
This requires judgment and practice to decide in which 
direction he stands the best chance of overtaking and 
capturing his opponent’s horses. The first horse must be 
out of the first five holes, which represent his own safe 
home ground, and into the open track, before the boy may 
bring out his second horse. After the first horse is in the 
open road, the second one may be brought out at any time 
that there seems a safe entry for him. 

There are two rules which add greatly to the excitement 
of this game. First, if a horse scores just enough points 
to put it into a hole already occupied by an opponent, 
the adversary’s horse that has been so captured must 
go back home and begin all over again. But merely to 
jump a horse and come to rest in a hole ahead of it does 
not send it back home. Also two horses belonging to the 
same player may be placed in the same hole. Second, 
when a horse has run round the square and has entered 
again into its own house, it 
is safe from being taken by o ° 
the enemy ; but it must get ° PI aver 

exactly the right number of ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

counts to put it back into Q o 

its original hole or ” stall Q o 

before it is out of the game. 0 o 

That is, if just two counts o o 

are needed to put the horse 
in the starting-hole, and the 
throw of the sticks gives 

three counts,the horse is not Q 

moved. The first boy to get ® 0 

both horses safely back o 

home wins the game. 0 o 

When four boys play, four ooooo ooooo Q 

pebbles or horses are started o 

from each of the stables. H ayer o 

The two partners, instead of . ° 

sitting opposite each other Diagram or Game, 

as we do at our games, place 

themselves on the ground, on two adjoining sides of the 
square, with their two opponents facing them. A boy may 
play any of the four horses belonging to his side. 

When one comes upon a group of Indian boys playing thus 
in some shady place, one is convinced that there are many 
other boys who could find fun in the game of stone horses. 


o 

o 

o 

o 

ooooo 


OOOOOq 


Player 

o ( 

Diagram of Game. 
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A Story of Mystery and Adventure on the Welsh Coast. 
Written and Illustrated by THOMAS DOWNEY. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HIRAM’S FATHER RECOUNTS HIS ADVENTURES. 


LL, lads, what is the pro¬ 
gramme for to-day ? ” 

“ Bothered if we know ; 
nothing fixed.” 

“I feel a little stiff after 
yesterday’s exertions, speak¬ 
ing personally, and a little 
rest would be acceptable.” 

“ Well, we have had a 
‘ goey ’ time of it altogether 
these last few days,” said 
Jack ; “ we might take it 

easy, too.” 

“ You are an old woman,” said the indefatigable Hiram. 
“ I wanted you to ‘ take on ' a clamber up the cliffs behind 
this house, right up to the top and down again. I wouldn’t 
mind wagering I could do it in seventeen minutes and a half.” 

“ We will consider you’ve done it, old chap.” 

“ Oh, I’ll tell you what. I’ll run you from here to the 
harbour, while they clear the breakfast.” 

“ Oh, stow it and lie down. Why, it’s pouring with 
rain.” 

It was a terrible effort for the high-spirited Hiram to 
remain indoors. 

“ Well, I suppose an hour or two’s reading will be the 
order; ” and Mr. Travers spread himself full Lngth on the 
couch. 

“ I’ll tell you what, father—” burst out Hiram. 

” Now, my dear lad ”—Mr. Travers was kind but firm— 
“ if you propose that I should hop down the street on one 
foot in eighteen seconds and a quarter, or climb on the roof 
and balance myself on the chimney in a given time—I say, 
if you are going to propose anything of the sort— Don’t; 
for I can hold out no hope of my accepting the challenge.” 

They all laughed. Hiram did not resent the little dig 
at his propensity to propose athletic feats—at which, by 
the way, he generally came off best. 

” No; I was going to say, do you remember last winter 
—I think it was—promising to tell me the story of your life 
abroad ? You’ve had some adventures. I’ve heard a little 
from mother. Why not tell us now ? ” 

“ H’m ! ” Mr. Travers laid down his paper and pushed up 
his spectacles. ” If you think you will be really interested 
1 don’t mind yarning for a while. My narrative is nothing 
very remarkable or out of the common, perhaps, but it 
is a bit of true history.” 


" Good! Nothing would please us better. Proceed, 
please.” 

” Well, shut the door and push open the window. Mrs. 
Lloyd will perhaps bring me another little pot of tea ; the 
wind, rain, and salt of yesterday have left me a little dry 
and thirsty.” 

Mrs. Lloyd, their beaming hostess, complied with cheerful 
alacrity, remarking, ” And it’s going to clear up soon. Oh, 
I’m sure of it. It’s just raining to sweeten up the grass, 
and it’s a blessed thing it is, too, for the cattle on the hills ; 
yes, indeed ! ” 

I’m not sorry for this opportunity,” commenced Mr. 
Travers. ” I wanted you, Hiram, to know something of 
your father’s experiences abroad, hoping that should the 
circumstances arise, you would be able to profit by my 
mistakes.” 

" My own father,” commenced Mr. Travers, “ was a 
planter in the Southern States of America ; he fought and 
was badly wounded in the War of Secession. We felt 
the altered conditions which followed the prolonged strife 
greatly: we occupied no longer the social position which 
was ours before the war, and which had been ours for so 
many' years.” 

” Grandfather was a Confederate, wasn’t he ? ” 

” He was. This is not the time to go into the many causes 
of the great quarrel, which was quite inevitable, I have always 
been led to believe ; there were good and bad on both sides. 
Of course, your grandfather at that time was termed a 
slave-owner, but if all the slave-owners of that day had 
been of the same stamp as the kindly, genial old man. 
that subject alone would not have been sufficient to bring 
affairs to such a lamentable pass. The slaves of this 
class of Southerners were devotedly attached to, and very 
proud of, their families. It is an old sore subject even to 
this day with many, but we know of course that the prin¬ 
ciple of slavery was very wrong.” 

“ The South got an awful licking, didn’t they ? My eye ! 
Didn’t General Grant walk into them ! ” 

“ That’s true enough, but we must not forget the brilliant 
generals and victories the South had at the beginning; 
anyhow, there were General Lee and Stonewall Jackson, 
you know. At the finish, though, in—let me see !—in 1865, 
the Confederates, seven hundred thousand fighting-men, had 
been reduced to one hundred and seventy-five thousand ! 

“ Let us leave this unhappy page of history. My father 
never recovered from his wound, and he died a few years 
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after the conclusion of the war: peace had come for him, 
and peace, too, for North and South. 

“ A little later and we realised what was left of the 
property among the few of us, which turned out to be less 
than one would have estimated before the political horizon 
had so altered ; and I was free to travel and see more of the 
great world than had hitherto been my lot—a desire I had 
long been cherishing. In money, my fortune amounted to 
something over four thousand pounds, and off I started. 

“ It was my intention, after looking round a year or 
so, to settle in some country where I might increase my 
capital sufficiently to finish my days, in comfort if not in 
luxury, in my fatherland—my Virginia. 

“ I crossed the Atlantic and found myself one fine day 
in Amsterdam, chatting with an old diamond merchant— 
a man who had had many dealings with my father in the 
old wealthy days. Some vague ideas—I suppose most 
men had them in those times—were hovering in my brain, 
about prospecting for gold. I had heard a good deal from 
my parents about the gold rush to California in 1849—how 
fortunes were made in a few minutes, and all that sort of 
thing. 

“ The sensible old Dutchman gave me some excellent 
advice and endeavoured to moderate my aspirations and 
golden visions; but a spirited youth with all the world 
before him is not to be easily daunted. I insisted, though 
this was much against his advice, in laying out nearly 
all my fortune in a few fine diamonds from his wonderful 
store. ' I had a feeling that it gave freedom and in¬ 
dependence to a man to have his fortune stowed away 
securely in his belt. I had every confidence in myself and 
my ability to guard my wealth; and, I argued, suppose I 
wanted to buy a prospective gold mine or a sheep run, I 
had only to sell my diamonds in Cape Town or Sydney or 
Buenos Ayres, wherever I might be, and there would be 
no further trouble. 

" It was not wise; but it must be borne in mind that in 
those days a man, especially with my father’s experiences 
in mind, had no great faith in the stability of governments 
or banks. 

“ To get on with my story, entirely disregarding old Myers ' 
protestations (for I regret to say 
Hiram, my boy, your father was a 
little headstrong), I found myself on 
the quay at Antwerp—four thousand 
pounds’ worth of diamonds tickling 
my ribs, as' it were, sewn in my 
belt—considering what portion of 
the globe to select for an opening 
campaign. 

“ I tried South Africa, but it was 
then more a field for the explorer 
than the settler ; the gold rush there 
was not till, I suppose, about 1886. 

Then I drifted, somehow or other, 
up to the Gold Coast, but the climate 
and the Ashantis combined soon 
drove me from that salubrious (?) 
and peaceful (?) spot. 

“For a time the gold-mining at¬ 
traction faded, and 1 was taken by 
the possibilities of sheep farming ; 
so I bent my footsteps towards 
Australia, where I sold some small 
diamonds and laid out about four 
hundred pounds in this direction. 

Alas! a prolonged drought ruined 
all my hopes; those droughts are 
terrible experiences. What would I 
not have given there for a rain such 
as we are having ,at the present 
moment! ” 

He paused, and they all listened 
for a moment to the gurgle and 
swish outside. 

“ The farmer,” Mr. Travers re¬ 
sumed, ” who sold me the sheep 


was a just and kindly man. Coombes was his name, and 
he was a fine, big, typical Australian. After my loss, 
although 'twas his loss as well—he suffered badly from the 
same dry spell—he offered to give me employment and 
better my position as prospects improved. His offer 
was gently urged by his pretty daughter Alice, a winsome, 
charming girl. The thought of being near her almost 
turned the scale, but not quite. I was not yet satiated 
with ‘ globe-trotting.’ I wanted to wander off, free again. 
The actual monetary loss was not quite so serious as 
these good people imagined. Mr. Coombes was a little 
hurt and surprised at my refusal. I didn’t know then 
what his daughter thought. I remember hoping she was 
a little sorry. 

“ Well, once again I moved on. Next stop—New 
Zealand. Their big gold boom was passing over by then, 
and so was the fighting against the Maoris. The Coro¬ 
mandel rush, though, was in. I’ve not a very good memory 
for dates, but it was about 1867. It was a pretty good 
find—plenty of fortunes were made and lost there. 

” Whilst in Christchurch, South Island, I ran against 
a fellow-wanderer, not blessed with too much wealth, I 
gathered, but a pleasant fellow enough and on the look¬ 
out for anything—any tide which, taken at the flood, might 
lead on to fortune. We were soon friends. He had had a 
very rough time earlier, having fought with the Colonial 
troops against the Haw-Hawes in the North Island. He 
was entitled to a grant of land for his services, but he had 
sold this—having been cheated, so he said, by the govern¬ 
ment, who had put him off with an almost worthless claim 
in return for his indefatigable services. I felt a warm 
sympathy with the man. His many stories of those 
exciting times under Colonel McDonnell made me rather 
regret that I had not made my appearance here a little 
sooner. 

“ Dispatch-riding, creeping through the tangled under¬ 
growth, scaling mountains, felling giant trees to bridge 
those wonderful, fathomless ravines, camping in those 
dense forests at the foot of snow-peaked mountains, 
appealed to me immensely. The parts he did not dilate 
upon so fully were the lying for days in unhealthy swamps; 

the weeks of incessant rain on a diet 
of putrid pork and mouldy biscuit 
—and sometimes not enough of 
that; the wading through rivers, 
suddenly swollen with ice-water from 
the snow-peaks above; the un¬ 
scrupulous acquaintances one would 
be bound to make—card-sharpers, 
University men who had got into 
trouble, and the reckless dare-devils 
who had drifted into the country 
to enlist under McDonnell. 

” And there was little' honour for 
them. Half the New Zealanders 
grumbled at the expense of main¬ 
taining the fight ; though if McDon¬ 
nell had relinquished his efforts, 
according to my companion, there 
wouldn’t have been a single white 
left in New Zealand. There were 
some noble deeds and gallant actions ; 
and there needs must be where brave 
men meet and fight to a finish. There 
were splendid warriors among the 
natives—than whom there are no 
better fighters in the world, as many 
people allow. 

“ My companion had an ingratiat¬ 
ing way with him and was excellent 
company, so I was not loth to face 
the future with him. I was a little 
uneasy, though, sometimes, I must 
confess. He suggested schemes for 
raising the wind, which were, to say 
the least of it, a little questionable 
as to their straightforwardness. He 



“ TEN ” PUZZLE. (See page 441.) 

Solution.— The above illustration shows how five 
chalk-marks were added to form the three letters TEN. 
Six chalk-marks were taken away, and “ ten ” was left on 
the black-board. This puzzle may be said to be only a 
play upon words, but in many similar problems there is 
some “ catch.” 
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was very quick to see my scruples against anything not 
absolutely fair and above-board, and he laughed it off with 
‘ You're right, old Stick-in-the-mud ; we’ll try honesty 
first, anyway.’ 

“ I might here say that I had made no mention of the 
/3600 still reposing in my belt, but allowed him to think 
I was in much the same position as himself. 

" Several months were spent—and so were several 
pounds !—and we had not struck any very lucrative 
plan. Eventually vve determined on making an attempt 
to push through to South-west Land—a lone, almost un¬ 
discovered country—in search of gold. Gold was being 
obtained, or rather, had been obtained, from a place near 
Ross in this district. I will now try and curtail my 
story." 

“ Oh, no; go on 1 " cried the boys. 

“ Well, some day, perhaps, I’ll give you more particulars 
of our wanderings and hardships—hardships which were 
always, to me, at least, mixed up with pleasure at seeing 
the wonderful beauty of the scenery. It is impossible to 
give you any idea of the marvellous foliage, those great 
ice-caverns, those broad lagoons disturbed by the long 
Pacific swell, and those pure white glaciers. There the 
Alps rise about 10,000 feet at their highest. They are 
the grandest mountains. I think, I have ever seen, although 
I love our own Blue Ridge in Virginia, Hiram. 

“ We had a horse each on this journey—at least, we set 
out with a mount apiece. One day—it was a day of 
mishaps for us—we were toiling upward, mile after mile. 
It was only a narrow track we followed. It had been 
raining ; the rainfall in that 
district is something appalling, 
though when you see it be¬ 
tween the rains the scenery 
is simply indescribably beauti¬ 
ful. The track is by now, nc 
doubt, a decent one, but at 
that time it was barely dis¬ 
cernible. Brayling, my com¬ 
panion, led the way. He was 
supposed to have some ac¬ 
quaintance with the route, 
though he seemed to be at 
fault very frequently. Sud¬ 
denly he halted. Can you 
imagine coming to the top 
of the rock over Solvach 
Harbour, and, instead of a 
drop of 300 feet, finding a 
crevasse more like 1,000 feet ? 

Well, add in your mind's 
eye gigantic trees growing 
close on every hand, all of 
them having great tough 
vines clinging to them and 
embracing every branch. 

“Yes; 1,000 feet below 
roared a violent stream, quite 
hidden by spray and mist. 

Our track had disappeared. 

There seemed to be no getting 
over this obstacle. With an 
exclamation of rage and 
impatience. Brayling sprang 
from his horse, giving it pet¬ 
tishly a slash with his riding- 
whip. The animal started 
round, partly in surprise, as 
much as to say, * What's that 
for ? ’ The dripping boulders 
slipped from beneath his 
hoofs ; he plunged and tried 
with his fore-paws desperately 
to get a hold on the slimy 
bank. Too late! Some stones 
gave way and, turning a 
complete somersault. the 


poor animal disappeared, all sound being lost in the noise 
of the rushing waters below. 

" With sad hearts we retraced our footsteps ; it was 
getting late. Half our baggage and half our transport 
gone, we took it in turn to ride my steed. Towards 
night we struck a small settlement, and glad enough we 
were. The settlers here were friendly Maoris. There were 
some Maoris on the South Island, it seems, but not 
nearly so numerous nor so troublesome as the North 
Islanders. 

“ They made us as welcome as circumstances permitted, 
for which we were thankful enough: we were not expecting 
Fifth Avenue accommodation. Next morning they directed 
us on another route whereby we might avoid that tre¬ 
mendous crevasse in the mountains, which had so easily 
swallowed up our horse and brought us to confusion ; 
but they gave us warning that all these rivers were 
deep. 

“ You see, after a little extra wet—say, a couple of weeks' 
incessant downpour—these rivers get swollen by the w f ater 
running off the mountains, and those who know the neigh¬ 
bourhood never attempt to cross them at that stage. 
Strangely enough, in this region the hot weather has nearly 
the same effect—the snow melting in the sun’s heat and 
again charging the rivers full to the brim. We crossed two 
or three streams which intersected our route without 
much difficulty, when we came to something more formid¬ 
able—formidable, because not fordable. 

“ We were greatly bent on going on. Our route lay 
through some of the present gold-diggings—places where 


“Some stones gave way and, turning a complete somersault, the poor animal disappeared.” 
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sluicing operations were still evident, and where we should, 
perhaps, get a fresh horse and stores. But we didn't fancy 
this stream. We went up the banks ; it was evidently 
deeper and more rapid, as it was penned in between the 
great grey rocks. We went down, but a windy lagoon 
lashed into a miniature stormy ocean, angered every now 
and then as a breaker from the Pacific came thundering 
through from outside, drove us back. 

“ You see, there were two of us to ride one horse, and if 
one got over safely, would the horse be induced to return for 
the other ? Bray ling, as an older hand at it than I, decided 
to venture. Choosing the place that had evidently been 
used formerly as the ford, he took part of the baggage and 
coaxed the horse to enter. Till half-way over, all went well. 
Then, all went ill. The half he had crossed was no more 
than a shallowish eddy ; as soon as he dropped into the 
gut of the stream he was off like a cork floating down a 
gutter. 

“ I managed to help him scramble back to safety by 
running immediately down-stream and wading through 
what I knew to be the not unduly dangerous eddy, and 
throwing my satchel at the end of its strap within reach 
of his grasp, just as he was swept, battling, past. The horse 
was never seen again. So both our steeds were gone ! 

“ Two disconsolate men presented themselves at the 
friendly Maoris' dwellings again. We were compelled to 
put in a few weeks with the hospitable natives. Brayling, 
who was a first-class hand at carpentering, helped them 
with their sheds and fences. He had quite a natural gift 
for this sort of thing, and would often fill up idle moments 
by carving ingenious boxes out of the fine and hard woods 
which abounded in the forest. 

“ I wanted to give the chief of this little party something 
for the trouble he had been put to on our account, but I 
had only a £10 note in my pouch. Of course I couldn’t 
ask for change. He knew the value of money all right, 
but he was not in the habit of handling it. I asked him 
if he had any old Maori curios he could sell me at his 
own figure. Old Tampo, whilst disclaiming any desire for 
payment for feeding and housing us, yet turned out 


his curios eagerly. I offered him the £10 note for them, 
explaining to him how he could get it changed when he 
reached a more civilised spot. He was overjoyed, and 
insisted on our taking one of their horses into the bargain. 
I was paying little attention to the curios, for the old horse 
was a most important purchase. However, I did idly 
turn them over. There were some blown birds'-eggs of the 
kiwis—a strange wingless bird. (They were more common 
formerly, I believe; but when they brought stoats and 
weasels into the country for the purpose of exterminating 
the rabbits, they started polishing off these extraordinary 
long-beaked birds as well. They only hatch one egg, 
and the egg is almost as large as the bird's body.) Then 
there were a few carved dishes, toys, or something, and 
half a dozen little gold nuggets—worth, probably, if they 
could be taken to some place of sale, about twenty pounds. 
On looking again, one of the eggs attracted my attention ; 
it was larger than the others, considerably, and I had a 
hope that it might turn out to be a Great Auk's Egg. How 
it could get there was more than I can say. Newfoundland 
was the place where the last few were discovered, I had 
always understood. But there it was, and if it wasn't 
a Great Auk, what was it ? 

” Now, of course, all this was tremendous value for my 
£io, and I made up my mind, if I did find the egg to be the 
Great Auk's, and was able to realise on the nuggets, to 
pay old Tampo something fair and handsome. 

“ Come in, Mrs. Lloyd ! ” (an interruption in the form of 
a tap at the door). " What! dinner ready ? Hasn’t the 
time flown ! ” 

The afternoon proved a little finer as regards weather, 
so the lads spent the rest of the day with Narbutt and the 
other fishermen overhauling their lobster-pots and fishing- 
gear. They also made anxious inquiries as to the likelihood 
of fair weather on the morrow ; they were bent on returning 
to the wreck at the earliest possible moment. The thought 
of that unopened chest lying almost at the mercy of old 
Tegon was rendering them restless. Narbutt, although 
endeavouring to make the best of it, was not too hopeful of 
the next day being propitious. 


CHAPTER X. 

HIRAM'S FATHER CONTINUES THB TALE OF HIS ADVENTURES. 


you ever had a shot at 
prawning, reader ? And if so, 
which method do you follow ? 
The one usually followed by 
seaside visitors is to splash 
about noisily, frightening 
every living inhabitant in 
the surrounding water into 
the closest obscurity, push¬ 
ing the net along the bottom, 
stirring up the mud and 
sand, and cutting the feet 
upon the sharp stones thereby concealed, thrusting 
about wildly here and there, smashing the rim and 
tearing the mesh. After which comes the remark, 
“ There are no prawns here! This prawning game is a 
fraud ! ” 

If this is the method followed, we admit it is poor fun. 
But Jack and Hiram had learnt by experience that there 
was another way. They approached each likely spot 
when the tide had reached the desired height, quietly 
and cautiously, swishing their feet gently through the 
water, not lifting them up and splashing them down ; 
then they insinuated the net clear of the bottom and against 
the sides of the large stones, slightly shaking the weeds 
as they brought the net steadily upward. The sharp 
“ flic-flac ” as the vigorous captive flung himself from 
side to side of the net generally rewarded their efforts, 
and in this way they soon had a dozen or two fine prawns 
for breakfast. ' 


“ And a very sensible addition to the breakfast table,” 
remarked Mr. Travers as they concluded their morning 
meal. 

" Now, what is the programme ? It is still raining.” 

” Oh 1 Aren't you going to finish your story ? ” 

“ By all means, but we ought to have some little 
exercise.” 

“ We've had a swim and been prawning,” said Hiram. 
” And I swam from the mouth of the harbour to the quay 
in seven minutes fifteen seconds. How’s that ? ” 

“ Very good, but that doesn’t supply my small require¬ 
ments in the way of exercise. Suppose we put on our 
mackintoshes and you personally guide and conduct me 
to some pleasant cave where we can squat out of the rain 
and finish our story.” 

“ Right-ho! ” cried Hiram. ” You know the spot. 
Jack—where we bathed the other morning. And I'll tell 
you what; you and father run round the cliff and I’ll 
walk—no larks, fair play !—through Evans’s farm and 
over the wheatfields, and I'll be there two minutes 
before you, and you can run as hard as you like. Are 
you on ? ” 

“ Thanking you gracefully for the suggestion, we accept 
with a slight amendment—that is, you run round the cliff 
and we walk through the farm.” 

“ All right, done ! ” said Hiram a little thoughtfully ; 
he had set himself a task. 

It was a little too severe a one, as it turned out. He 
ran round gamely enough, but the weight of his mackintosh 
and the wind blowing from the south-west were no help 
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to him ; and Mr. Travers, though he required some 
assistance in descending the rather steep rocks, was 
seated comfortably with his companion when " to them 
Hiram in hot haste,” as Shakespeare would have 
put it. 

* Tell you what,” he panted, ” let’s have it on again 
going back.” He knew the wind would be behind him, 
making a lot of difference. 

“ Agreed ! ” 

Hiram sat down more content, for he hated being beaten 
at anything. 

Mr. Travers admitted it was worth the trouble of getting 
down. They were seated on the dry sand and could look 
out comfortably at the pelting rain as it swept across the 
cliffs and ran in streams off the rocks. All the time they 
enjoyed the unrivalled spectacle of the rising and falling 
seas as they ran round the great purple stones, breaking 
into milk-white foam where they met, to rush back with a 
roar, combing foam, water, and pebbles in fast-drawn lines 
after them. 

” Let me see. Where had I got 
to in my narrative ? ” asked Mr. 

Travers. 

” Where you had bought the 
Auk’s egg. you know. Snakes l 
wouldn’t I like one for my collec¬ 
tion ! ” said Hiram. 

“ Your collection ! I’d sell it 
like a shot,” put in Jack. *' and buy 
a yacht about six tons, with a 
spare jib and topsail.” 

” Now, am I to continue ? ” went 
on Mr. Travers. 

“ Please do! We’ll keep silent.” 

Mr. Travers accordingly took 
up his tale. 

” We were still compelled to 
wait in the settlement, although 
there wa£ every prospect of get¬ 
ting on pretty soon ; the waters in 
the various streams were just begin¬ 
ning to subside and there was a 
possibility of drier times. One 
evening we had a visitor—not a 
prepossessing one, in my opinion— 
who had come back from the dig¬ 
gings. A big, red-nosed chap he 
was, with a dissipated-looking 
countenance. I at once got the 

impression that he and Brayling had met before, but 
whether it was so or not, they never referred to the matter 
or talked as if they had. 

” This man told us the diggings were no use. There 
had been gold there, but all that was easy to get had been 
got, and now it required machinery. As for procuring a 
horse at the next settlement, he laughed at the presumption. 
Anybody that had got a horse had galloped off long ago, 
as he would have done ; but being on foot he had come round 
this route, and a frightful journey he had had. 

” It was just about this time that my suspicions of this 
man and my companion began to arise. Did I mention 
that there were eight little nuggets among the Maori’s 
collection ? Well, next day there wxre seven ! the day 
after, five ! This gave me furiously to think ; and once in 
the dead of night, when we were all supposed to be asleep, 

I felt a hand creeping stealthily round my belt. I never 
took it off at night. I feared my diamond secret was in 
danger. What was I to do with my fortune ? It was 
evident now that Mr. Brayling and the new-comer were 
old acquaintances ; many little things began to drop out 
unawares in their conversations that established this 
beyond a doubt. They would start some reminiscence 
with 4 You remember,’ which rather gave their game 
away. 

” My belt, then, was not safe ! Where could I hide 
the diamonds ? Suddenly I had a thought and put it 
immediately into execution. Retiring into the scrub to 




a spot where I was unobserved, I took the Auk’s egg and 
twisting up a screw of paper, gummed on one side and on 
which my name and the date were written, I blew it into 
the interior of the egg, then by dint of swishing it up and 
down in a puddle of water I succeeded in getting the paper 
to adhere to the shell inside. So far, so good. Then I 
took a photograph which I always carried in my breast¬ 
pocket and tore off the tissue paper which covered it. I 
then placed the diamonds in the tissue paper and screwed 
the latter round and round into the interior of the egg, 
afterwards stuffing it full of cotton-wool or something 
greatly resembling it, which grew in abundance around 
me in the form of thistle-down. There was my 
precious burden in the form of a large bird's egg, not 
so easily carried as in my belt, but surely quite un¬ 
suspected. 

44 I slept that night a little sounder, being relieved in 
my mind. I woke to a confused hubbub of voices. There 
was some unwonted commotion going forward. My hosts 
were in a state of angry excitement. 
What was the cause ? No horses ! 

” Where were they ? Gone ! 
Mine, the one I had brought, 
and the three belonging to the 
Maoris. Quickly I felt for my belt. 
It was gone ! My hands dived 
through my knapsack for the egg. 
That was gone, too ! I was 
penniless ! Ruined ! 

” One or two of the Maoris 
looked at me in anger ; they 
evidently included me among the 
thieves. But when they learnt 
how I also had been defrauded 
their anger towards me disap¬ 
peared, and they at once set out 
to help me retrieve my property 
if possible. But the villains had 
got the start of us. Cleverly 
enough, they had led the only 
two horses, beside the two they 
had mounted, with them across 
the still swollen river, thus pre¬ 
venting pursuit. However, Tampo 
and I determined to give chase. 1 le 
was a wonderful scout, that old 
native. He chose a route no 
white man had ever traversed, it 
being known only to a few Maoris. 

44 Had my mind been less anxious for the future, and 
less filled with anger against the two treacherous rascals, 

I could better have appreciated the magnificent scenery 
through which we passed. As it was, a very deep 
impression remains with me of that great and arduous 
journey. Upwards we struggled through heavy bush 
country, through great forests and along the brink of 
tremendous canons, getting occasional glimpses of the high 
shoulders of Mount Aspiring, its snows and glaciers con¬ 
trasted by great crags ~nd dark precipices, black and 
frightful. 

44 Fortunately, it was not all bad weather, and some of 
the hours we spent resting among those dense forests by 
exquisite waterfalls, with sheer drops of three and four 
hundred feet, in the pleasant shade of the pine, with the 
singing of the larks just as they sing in England. The rosy 
pink on the Alps in sunrise, their solemn grandeur at night, 
all speak to a man though he may be worried with earthly 
troubles. In a new frame of mind I recognised that I 
had bought experience, dearly bought it. I began to 
realise, too, that a man should have a set purpose in life 
and give his heart and soul to it ; that a fevered rush to 
goldfields and the desire to get rich quickly were no good 
in forming the better side of manhood. Further, I had 
learnt not to trust every pleasant tongue, but to keep 
guard over myself and make friends slowly. 

” I ruminated over all this one night as we lay in a glade 
alongside a beautiful river, where the magnificent southern 
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beeches rose above to a height of seventy and eighty feet. 
The Maori was sleeping as deeply as he ever slept ; that 
is to say, a snap of the fingers would have wakened 
him. 

“ You must know we were not following the track of 
the robbers. That would have been difficult and slow, 
so Tampo informed me. The other natives were doing 
that; and woe betide the two villains if anything should 
delay them and they fell into the hands of their outraged 
hosts ! The latter were following them to obtain possession 
of the two spare horses, as the miscreants would probably 
only drive them off into the forest, perhaps laming them 
first. Brayling and Co. wouldn't be bothered with them 
long in any case, but would make good their escape, getting 
probably to Christchurch, to dispose of their ill-gotten 
gains without delay. 

“ Now, we w T ere crossing an unknown country in the 
hope of intercepting them and arriving at their destination 
first. We passed on our journey the wonderful ice-caves. 
A few travellers have penetrated there by now, I believe, 
and all have returned loud in their praises of the awe¬ 
inspiring sight. Can you imagine a great archway three 
times the width of this place, and from it issuing a torrent ? 
The arch is forty feet high at the entrance, the roof hung 
with tremendous icicles. Gaze through the arch, and 
you see that it bends round just as does a railway track, 
the great strands of swishing water for the rails ; there is a 
dim light half-way as though 
from a signal lantern, a 
crevice letting in pale daylight, 
and beyond the blackness of 
the tunnel. 

“ You can step in a yard or 
two on boulders and steady 
yourself against the icy walls, 
and always there is the roar 
of a hundred express trains 
rushing forward and yet never 
coming into view. Suddenly 
a fear and trembling comes 
upon you ; you feel a sort of 
electric vertigo. I felt as if 
something must happen im¬ 
mediately or I would throw 
myself on to the whirling lines. 

“ The old Maori led me out 
trembling, and covered my 
ears for a time to shut out the 
roar. Whew 1 it all comes 
back to me again ! 

“ But I must on with our journey and my tale. Frost, 
rain, sunshine succeeded one another, and we met with 
delay after delay ; sometimes we had to retrace a whole 
laborious day's journey to cross a great cleft which had 
opened and was grown over so with foliage that one could not 
see many yards in any direction. I should have been lost 
over and over again, but Tampo's instinct still guided 
liim. You see, the country alters so much with the storms ; 
a few boulders and half a dozen tumbled trees obliterate a 
track and one has to cut another, sometimes hew one’s way 
through the growth. When that has to be done in a foot 
or so of mud—well, you can guess it would afford a fine 
scope for your energies, Hiram.” Mr. Travers broke off, 
and, rising, stretched himself. 

” My aunt 1 don't I wish I had been with you ! ” said 
Hiram fervently. 

" Look how the tide has gone down and the wind 
too. By the look of the height of the water and the 
loose holes in my belt I can tell it is just on dinner¬ 
time.” 

” Right! Sound the retreat ! ” 

Poor Hiram ! He was relying on the south wind to help 
him home first, by his ” all-coast ” route ; but alas for him, 
it was a dead calm and he got in last, very hot and disap¬ 
pointed. They were sorry for him, but he still would set 
himself those ambitious handicaps. 

After dinner, although the weather was improving, the 


boys begged Mr. Travers to continue his story. They were 
now greatly interested. Nothing loth, Mr. Travers again 
took up the thread. 

Eventually, after several weeks of trial and struggle, 
we reached Christchurch. Immediately we made search 
for the runaways, without success. We were evidently 
too late. I cashed Tampo's £io note for him, and he 
insisted on lending me some. I was thankful to take a 
little, for I was almost cleared out. I was enabled, though 
some time later, to return the loan with interest to this 
friend in need. 

” Pursuing my inquiries for the whereabouts of Brayling 
and Co., I met with a little better luck at Port Lyttelton. 
A merchant there had had a rough-looking chap call on 
him : yes, he might probably have had a red nose; at all 
events, he was the sort of man one generally makes a few 
inquiries about before having dealings with him, and he 
had been trying to dispose of an egg. 

” ' Was it a Great Auk's egg ? ’ 

” The merchant, a cautious man, replied, * Oh, he couldn’t 
say that, but it was not impossible.’ Certainly, if they had 
come to an agreement about price, he would have bought 
it out of curiosity, if inquiries as to the rough customer’s 
ownership had been satisfactory. No, the egg-seller 
did not come back, though the merchant had been about 
the docks to look for him. (The wary dealer was un¬ 
doubtedly pretty keen about getting it.) 

” My heart beat rapidly. 
This was the man ; Brayling 
had sent him, funking the job 
himself. Had he investigated 
the egg’s interior ? Did any of 
them suspect the value of its 
contents ? I was consumed 
with anxiety, despite my 

resolve to be calm and 
philosophical. 

” I frequented every likely 
spot they might have haunted, 
even descending to some very 
low-down saloons in order 
to pick up tidings. The only 
bit of useful intelligence I 
gleaned was from an old retired 
sailor who was running a sort 
of refreshment saloon and lodg¬ 
ing-house, and one day in 

course of conversation a little 
of my story leaked out—not 
inadvertently, mind, for I was 
not an idle chatterer then ; there was plenty of method in 
my madness. 

” * Lost your mate, did ye ? 'ard luck,’ said the sailor, 
as he puffed at his pipe. Of course it was not my plan 

to admit I had been robbed. ' You got separated in 

the Bush, and after a time he give up looking for yer, 
thinking you was dead ? That it ? ' 

M ‘ That’s just it 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Ah ! ’ a blink and a puff at the pipe. ‘ Would he 
be a bright, cheerful sort of chap ? Would he 'a built me 
that theer fowl-house ? ' 

” ‘ Yes, yes, that’s just what he is, and what he would 
do,’ I ejaculated eagerly. 1 What became of him ? ’ 

” ‘ Oh lor, I dunno ; I sees so many o' that clan, I gets 
muddled with one and another.' The old chap brought 
his brows together in thought, waving his arm for me to 
4 keep off.' 4 He wanted to slip aboard a vessel as was 
here. Don’t know whether he did ; don’t remember no 
more of him. Yes I do: ’e 'ad a punching match with 
a big red-beaked loafer, and both got bashed about.' 

” 4 Ah,' thought I, ‘the robbers fell out ! ’ 

” ‘ Name o’ the vessel ? I can’t remember names of 
vessels. It was the “ Bevis ” or something, or—’old 
'ard— in the “ Arabia ” was it ? I dunno.’ 

” He brought his brows together again and repeated, 

* Pleasant-spoken chap. The “Bessie” somethink or the 
“ Arabia.” No more, can’t drag up no more,’ and the five- 
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barred gate which had been imprinted on his forehead 
cleared and he puffed away at his pipe. 

“ And no more news could I obtain. Well, and what 
now of my future ? I was still young. The only fortune 
1 had now was experience. So I had a spell at one thing 
and another, whatever I could get, saving every possible 
coin. I was a baker’s assistant, working eighteen hours 
a day ; I was an artist in a hair-cutting and shaving 
establishment, turning the handle for the machine hair¬ 
brush, but getting an insight into the business, as the 
manager put it, in order to explain the modesty of my 
retaining fee. After a time, by offering my services here 
and there, wherever there was work to do, I scraped 
together a few pounds and crossed back to Australia. 
Fortune seemed tired of buffeting me about, and I have 
found that if you take her blows with resignation and 
keep coming up smiling she pats you on the back for a 
change. That is what she did with me. 

" One of the first persons I ran against in Melbourne 
was Mr. Coombes, the man with whom I was associated 
in the sheep-farming business on my first coming out. 
He was looking out for a bailiff, and renewed the offer he 
had made some months ago. I was to work hard under 
him. * Work,' he said with emphasis (thinking with reason 
that I was a bit of a dreamer formerly), and he would be 
only too glad to advance me as the farm operations and 
results improved. He gave me to know that they were 
improving fast. I assured him he should have no fault 
to find with me as a worker ; I was in splendid health and 
simply spoiling for hard work. 

“ And I kept my word—I worked ! ” said Mr. Travers 
thoughtfully. 

“ Was his daughter still there—Alice ? ” demanded 
Hiram. 

“ Yes, she was. I can see her now standing by her 
father’s side as I came up to the house, her light print 
dress shining so bright in the sunshine, her brown-pink 
complexion half hidden by her golden hair blowing in the 
breeze. 

Here, Alice girl, here’s young Mr. Travers, the young 
gentleman as did some business here a while back. 1 
don’t suppose you remember him ? ’ 

“ 1 can see Alice blushing behind her father’s shoulder 
as she demurely answered, ‘ Yes, I just recall Mr. Travers, 
father ; but he has forgotten me, of course ? ’ 

“ Oh 1 did I mention that the photo I had in my pocket, 
and from which I took the tissue paper to w’rap the 
diamonds in, was of a fair-haired, pretty girl named Alice 
Coombes ? ” 

“ * Alice Coombes ’—why, that was mother’s name ! ” 
cried Hiram. “ Of course, 1 ' under-cum-stumble * it 


all now. It was mother l I knew you both lived in 
Australia once.’ 

“ Yes, we lived there for some years.” 

” Why did you leave there, father ? Were you unlucky 
again ? ” 

” No, on the contrary, this time I got on really fine. 
Under the guidance of old Coombes everything w r ent well, 
and the farm prospered and flourished as the country 
prospered and flourished, and I felt justified in asking 
Alice to be engaged to me. Indeed, w T e had arranged 
for the marriage and all the future smiled, when Mr. 
Coombes fell ill. The ceremony was put off and w^e nursed 
the old fellow, but to no purpose; he weakened and 
died. 

“ I worked then doubly hard, you may be sure, for 
everything depended on me, and with Alice to encourage 
me the w^ell-doing of the farm was assured. I pulled things 
through the sad time, but after her father’s death Alice 
took less interest in the place. There were so many 
familiar scenes, everything reminding her so much of the 
past ; she got dull and listless, and it was wise for us to 
sell up and go right away, the farther the better. So we 
got a good round figure for the farm and the stock as it 
stood ; we w ere married and w^ent back to Virginia, buying 
our new home near the old place. 

” A little sum of money w r as due to me there from a 
legacy, and with Alice’s and my own share of the Australian 
property we managed to live in fairly well-to-do circum¬ 
stances. Nevertheless, if fortune had decided to return 
me the £3,600 1 had had stolen, it would have been very 
acceptable. However, contentment is the greatest thing 
after all ; it is more the thought of what one can do 
for others less fortunate that makes us so long for 
wealth. 

” I don’t think my history has anything further of 
interest. Your own memory can bring it up to date, 
Hiram, and I dare say you have heard a little of this story 
before ; but it is quite new to Master Jack here. Still, 
I am glad to have interested you ; perhaps, if it teaches 
you a little caution in trusting new acquaintances too 
readily, it will have done no harm.” 

” And did you never hear anything of that horrid Bray- 
ling chap, dad ? ” 

“ Never. Very likely it wasn’t his name.” 

” Makes you wild though, losing the Great Auk’s egg. 
What’s it worth ? ” 

” Well, it’s difficult to say. Sold in the proper quarter, 
perhaps £200 or £230—I couldn’t say to fifty pounds. But 
that egg in particular, wherever it is, with its contents, 
is worth more than £3,600, if it hasn’t been tampered 
with.” 


(To be continued.) 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY 11 RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy's Own" Field Club has been formed with a view to encouratfinj a love of Nature anion* readers of the " B.O P.'" 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new members is directed to the " ‘ Boy’s Own ' Field 
Club Competition," of which particulars are given on p. 502. 


As a B.O.F.C. member are you in particular an entomologist, 
a geologist, or some other kind of " gist ” ? Well, no matter 
what identical department of nature observation you make 
your own, in your summer rambles you should study the trees, 
and that for the following good reason amongst many others. 
In wintertime the flowers and many of the plants have dis¬ 
appeared, and most of the living creatures are either dead or 
hibernating. There is much less in Nature to study than during 
summertime. But the trees are still there, though their aspect 
is changed, and that in a most interesting manner. They have 
become stripped of their leaves, the bole and branches are 
entirely revealed, and what seems to be practically a different 
construction is offered for investigation. You may now' see 
precisely how the tree is built up and w'hence it obtains its dis¬ 
tinguishing form, just as a surgeon or a sculptor understands 
the method and the moulding of the human form by his study 
of a human skeleton. In summer, therefore, you should get to 
know the various kinds of trees, be¬ 
come familiar with their character¬ 
istics when in leaf, and so learn also 
to identify each. Then, wTien winter 
comes, you can go to the trees you 
know and study their structure. You 
will learn much that the foliage has 
hidden from your viewing. 


\ 

MENAGERIE^CIA^ 


THE AMATEUR 





As is the case with so many other 
periodicals issued during this war¬ 
time, the “ Fifth Annual Year-Book 
of the Amateur Menagerie Club ” 
bulks somewhat smaller than its 

predecessors. Its quality, how'ever, has suffered no diminution, 
as this brief peep into its contents will tend to show. 

Mr. G. Tyrwhitt-Drake, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U., the editor of the 
“ Year-Book," contributes " Rearing Lion Cubs by Hand." Of 
six cubs, in two litters, he succeeded in rearing one, of which he 
writes : " The cub is now forty-five weeks old, and the size of 
a small retriever, and has already started teething. He lives 
with a terrier as a companion, and is still good-tempered with 
those he knows, but has a great idea of stalking any strangers 


A Lion Cub Reared by Hand. 

A picture from Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake’s private Zoo at Maidstone. 


that go near his cage." I must say I rather like that brief pen- 
picture of the young hand-reared lion ! His name is " Shirley," 
and our photograph shows him with his companion, the dog 
and the devoted and plucky human friend who has carefully 
tended him since his early cub-hood. ** Rhinoceroses," by 
Graham Renshaw, M.D., F.R.S.E., tells us that an adult rhino, 
requires between six and seven shillings-worth of hay, straw, 
bran, and biscuit a day. Regardless of its size, this is evidently 
not a boy's home pet ! The black rhinoceros occasionally utters 
a clucking note, as if Talking to itself. To " The Otter as a Pet," 
by A. Perrin Dixon, F.Z.S., I am referring in another note. 
In many instances otters have been trained to catch fish ; and 
we read : " I understand the most difficult part of its training 
is to get the animal to bring the fish to the proper bank, when 
fishing in a river. Of course, it is always rewarded with a bit of 
fish to eat. An otter properly trained will keep liimself and 
his master’s household supplied with fish." 

" Nesting of Jardine’s Pigmy Owl," is by Miss E. F. Chawner ; 
and Mr. F. E. Blaauw writes of specimens of Oryx capensis , the 
gemsbok of the Boers, that he possesses. A second article 
by Mr. Graham Renshaw is concerned with " The Common 
Hippopotamus," as to which w'e 
learn that " on sinking, the hippo¬ 
potamus withdraws backwards into 
the water: first the nape of the 
neck disappears, then the head, 
lastly the muzzle. This method of 
sinking is very interesting, as it is 
the exact opposite of the cetacean 
method of diving — namely, head 
first." Perhaps, like myself, you have 
witnessed this quiet process in 
operation at the Zoo I Some account 
of the "Nubian Ibex" completes 
this capitally illustrated and ever 
welcome annual. " An ibex’s 
method of attack is to rise to his full 
height on his hind legs, and bring his 
big horns down w’ith a tremendous 
crash; and if it is impossible to 
avoid his onslaught altogether, it 
is best to anticipate it by run¬ 
ning in and seizing him by the horns directly he rears up." 


i-JAPAN 


JAPANESE WALTZING-MICE. 




Now and again B.O.F.C. members inquire as to these strange 
little creatures, and I must confess that as pets I am not much 
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in favour of them. To me they always seem somewhat uncanny. 
As you may know, they are a special breed of usually very 
ordinary-looking mice that have the unaccountable habit of 
continually running round as if in chase of their tails. Some¬ 
times small posts are fixed upright in the cages of these mice, 
and the weird creatures run round the posts, reversing after 
a time as if to save themselves from becoming giddy. In 
colour, waltzing-mice are black and white, fawn and white, or 
pied, and they never seem to look bright and brisk as a healthy 
mouse should look, but are small and frail, and generally appear 
to be tired out and jaded. A competent judge in thie mouse 
fancy once assured me that waltzing-mice are “ dotty,” and the 

best opinion does tend 
to be that they have 
some affection of the 
brain which causes the 
waltzing impulse. Of 
course, they are animal 
curiosities ; but person¬ 
ally, though from time 
to time I see them, I 
always feel anxious not 
to possess specimens. 

I remember once at a 
mouse show timing a 
waltzing mouse to spin, 
forward and reverse, 
for fully a minute. If 
you do keep them, they 
should be housed in a roomy cage, without any " upstairs ” 
to it. They seem to live as long as any other kind of mouse, 
and should be treated just in the same way. Although called 
Japanese, they came originally from China. Waltzing-rats are 
also to be had. But, along with singing-mice, dancing bears, and 
whistling oysters, I, at any rate, am not eager to own them. 

• * * 

ij SKIN-MARKING. 

Not a few of our B.O.F.C. members are amateur taxidermists, 
who procure and prepare the skins of animals for preservation. 
The skins are cured in various ways, and perhaps are then 
modelled and stuffed. It is not a bad plan to mark your skins 
in proof of ownership, and this should be done in the manner 
adopted by professional hunters and trappers. With an ordinary 
awl, which can be purchased for a few pence, you should puncture 
your initials, as is illustrated above, taking care to make the* 
incisions from the inside of the skin. Of course you should 
select some inconspicuous part of the skin as the place for such 
marking, and if neatly done no damage to the pelt will result. 
The initials may not seem to show up plainly, and in time the 
holes you have made will appear to be closed. As a matter of 
fact, the marking always becomes visible when the skin is 
cleaned, it cannot be destroyed, and the initials are only to 
be removed from the skin by cutting away that portion in its 
entirety. Nearly all lion, tiger, gorilla, okapi, and other valuable 
skins are marked in this manner before being dispatched to 
this country for treatment. 

* * * 

FLYING-FISH. 

How far can a flying-fish fly ? 

That question was put to me the other day by a B.O.F.C. 
member. On going into the matter I found that what is perhaps 
the best information about flying-fish is contained in a very 
interesting book, " Big Game at Sea,” written a few years ago 
by Charles Frederick Holder (London, Hodder & Stoughton), 
from which book I have taken the following extracts. 

“ The Californian flying-fish is the largest of its kind,” says 
Mr. Holder. “ It is over a foot in length, and weighs three or 
four pounds; a sturdy, hard-headed fellow, as clumsy in the 
water as a gurnard, but capable of several rapid plunges or 
darts ; then it leaves the water and soars buoyantly away over 
the blue channel in the so-called flight, but no more a true flight 
than the leap of the flying squirrel from tree to tree. The tail 
of the flying-fish is the organ of propulsion. The lower lobe is 
much the longer, and by twasting this about with a scrcw-like 
motion the fish is forced into the air, when the huge wing-like 
pectorals and the ventrals are spread, and the fish becomes a 
parachute, a living aeroplane, shooting along over the water a 
foot or more above it. The flying-fish has two pairs of supporting 
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initials as 

PUNCTURED 
IN THE PELT. 


11 Skin-Marking.' 1 


wing-like fins. The front pair measures nine by nine inches, or 
eighty-one square inches ; the smaller ones three and a half 
by three and a half inches each. 

“ Tipped at an angle of 40 degrees, poised like a kite, in this 
way the heavy fish is enabled to fly in any direction from one 
hundred feet to an eighth of a mile or more. Then its tail drops, 
touches the water, and, if the fish is still pursued, begins the 
screw-like action which imparts to the whole body a wriggling, 
tremulous motion which for an instant gives to the wings the 
appearance of flying, and again the fish is in the air. I have seen 
flying-fish at least thirty feet in the air, but blown there by a 
sudden gust of wind. The fish has apparently little or no power 
to alter its course. I have repeatedly known them to strike 
the boat from which I have been fishing, or pass over it, and on 
one occasion a large individual struck me on the neck.” 

• * * 


Should you wish to have an amusing pet that all the other 
fellows will want to come and see, I advise you to acquire a 
jerboa. Rather, I should say, a pair of jerboas, for, like boys, 
and (pardon me 1) most other animals, the jerboa is happier 
in the company of its kind. Before the war there was quite 
a small boom in jerboas for sale as pets. They are African 
animals, and most of those seen in this country come from Egypt. 
Latterly, our supply of all wild animals from abroad has much 
decreased, but the pet jerboa has made so many friends amongst 
us that with the coming of peace there are certain to arrive 
once again ample stocks of these quaint little rodents. At 
present their price is about seven and sixpence, and I have 
known a pair to be picked up for ten shillings. 

In his real home this active, cheerful, and lively little creature 
lives out with the lizards sheer on the arid desert. Under¬ 
stand at once that he is nocturnal, so, leaving him alone in the 
daytime, you must be content to enjoy his delightful society of an 
evening. During the hours of light he slumbers, buried in the 
sand, for which reason you must provide him with a little private 
imitation desert of his own, in the shape of two or three inches’ 
depth of sand spread all over the floor of the squirrel’s cage in which 
you keep him. A full-grown jerboa is about six inches long, fawn 
or sand-colour, and white beneath. Then comes eight inches of 



The Jerboa. 


lowish above, 
white under¬ 
neath. The 
tail ends in 
a white tuft 
with an 
arrow-shaped 
black mark 
on its upper 
surface. Hav¬ 
ing very long, 
thin hind 
legs, and very 
short fore¬ 
legs, the jer¬ 
boa carries 
the latter 
tucked up 
prettily under 
its chin, walk¬ 
ing by alter¬ 
nate steps of 
the hind feet. 
But when it 
is in a hurry, 
then you wit¬ 
ness some¬ 
thing, for it 
springs from 
both feet, and 


covers so 

much ground at a leap, with such momentary ground-touching 
between leaps, that it looks more like a bird skimming the earth 
in full flight. 

Almost any kind of grain serves the jerboa as food, and it 
should have lettuce-leaves, carrot, and similar vegetables. 
Water should be supplied, and your jerboa will drink it by 
daintily lifting it to its mouth with its short forepaws. The sand 
in its cage should be kept quite dry and frequently changed, 
otherwise skin troubles may arise, and then your jerboa’s 
beautiful thick coat will suffer. 
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COTTON-SETTING. 


There are various methods of setting butterflies and moths. 
Years ago it was done solely by the aid of pins, which sadly 
damaged the specimen. Nowadays, the pin and tracing-cloth, 
the pin and thin card bands and braces, and 
the pin, cork square and bristle systems are in 
vogue. You can adopt whichever method best 
suits you, and in addition to the above there is 
what is known as cotton-setting. For this you f v . > 

have a wooden setting board, instead of one I 
that is made of, or is covered with, cork. Down \ . ^ 

the centre of the body-groove of the board a \ jjj 

saw-cut is made, into which the pin on which 
the insect is retained can be inserted. In the C 
underneath edge of the board at each end small ' ’ |; & 

cuts are made, to take and hold tight the cotton. 

When using the board, the butterfly or moth is 
placed in position upon it. A length of cotton 
is then knotted and fixed in one of the top-end 
cuts, the cotton is brought down over the wings 
of one side, and into one of the bottom-end cuts. 

The cotton is then brought right round the 

board, and the process repeated until the wings -*■-* — 

are properly fixed, when the wings of the other •« Cottoi 

side are similarly treated. With a little practice 
this is a very satisfactory method of setting, an J 
in many instances of its being tried my experience is that it has 
been adopted as a favourite. When the first length of cotton 
has been passed over the wings it is easy to get them precisely 
into the position they are desired to maintain. If you have 
never tried cotton-setting, make the experiment ** next time.” 


lessons from one who is skilled at bird stuffing will save you an 
immense amount of trouble, will promptly impart to you the 
hang of the thing, and enable you to tackle your specimens 
in that confident and masterly manner that means so much when 
you are handling fine membrane and easily ruffled plumage. 
Whether you buy your birds’ skins, or whether you do your 
own bird-skinning, you must endeavour in stuffing and set¬ 
ting-up to be as true to Nature as ever you can. 
Study the bird in its accustomed surroundings, 

B look at pictures and photographs of it, note 
its chief characteristics, its manner of bearing, 
and its typical pose. It has been said that 
no one, however learned, can be a complete 
naturalist unless he is a proficient taxidermist. 
The efficient stuffer of birds or beasts gives 
proof of his consummate knowledge of those 
creatures in that he is able to copy them 
exactly. 


PEKINESE SPANIELS. 


#l Cotton-Setting.' 


BIRD-STUFFING, 


As a short cut to acquaintance with the art of bird-stuffing, 
you may, if you like, buy a bird’s skin from a naturalist's shop 
and stuff it and set it up yourself. According to the rarity or 
otherwise of the kind, birds' skins can be 
thus purchased at all prices, as, for in¬ 
stance—golden eagle, 35s.; eagle owl, 20s.; 
osprey, 12s.; buzzard, 5s.; gull, 4s.; 
shrike, 3s. For less than two shillings >ou 
have choice of, amongst others, the skins 
of thrush, robin, whitethroat, blackcap, 
sparrow, titmouse, yellow-hammer, starling, 
greenfinch, chaffinch, and linnet. A well- 
known professional naturalist recently told 
me that he had always in stock some two 
hundred and forty different varieties of 
birds' skins, and that boys were amongst 
his best customers for them. There is, 
however, no doubt that the most satis¬ 
factory method of bird-stuffing is for you 
to skin the bird that you would stuff and 
set up. So doing, you have the body of 
the bird before you, and that is of the 
very greatest assistance in enabling you to 
fashion your material into a more or less 
accurate imitation of what the bird was like 
when alive. (See the article “ Taxidermy 


—■! 1 I 1 In circumstances where the keeping of a 

etting.’ larger dog is not convenient, you may very 

suitably own one of the small toy dogs. 
Fine little fellows some of them are, much 
more hardy than many people suppose, and with their 
activity and general wide-awakeness providing an admirable 
guard for the house. The lively toy Pomeranian, for instance, 
has a keen nose and an alert ear for an intruder, and the 
bark that he raises by way of warning is both penetrating and 
persistent. 

Amongst the most recently introduced of the smaller dogs 
is the Pekinese Spaniel, which has rapidly become popular. 
The ** Peke ” has a very quaint appearance, and many people 
are much delighted with it at first sight. It has a short, 
broad, and somewhat pug-like face. Around its neck it 
has a collar or ruff, and long hair on its tail and the 
backs of the legs. Its general colour is tan, with a blackish 
face, which latter bears an amiable and intelligent ex¬ 
pression. Our photograph shows a prize litter of Pekinese 


Made Easy,” Vol. XXXVIII, page 671.) 

No object can well be more pitiable in 
appearance than a bird's skin that has been 
badly stuffed and set up. for it is at once a 
feathered eyesore, and a libel upon a beauti¬ 
ful creature. Another difficulty that faces the young taxidermist 
who buys his birds’ skins is that the skins are dry when he gets 
them, and they have to be relaxed, or rendered pliable. To effect 
this in a proper way is not a very simple matter, some parts 
of the skin may become soft enough or too soft, while other 
parts are dry and brittle, and in that event it is a difficult 
job to mould the stuffed bird into really lifelike form. 
Although I, personally, began my bird-stuffing with the 
use of bought skins, I am of opinion that it is best to com¬ 
mence by skinning your own birds. In this way you may 
certainly reckon upon turning out fewer avicultural atrocities 
than I did. 

Of course, taxidermy is not an easy art. Giving yourself 
plenty of practice it can be learned from books. But a few 


[Photo by permission of “ The 

Pekinese Spaniels. Illustrated Kennel News." 

puppies, owned and bred by Mr. Frederick Chatterton, the 
Courtfield Stud of Pekinese, Maidenhead—these being four of 
the most perfect little " Pekes ” ever seen in this country. 
In particular these youngsters have wonderfully good heads, 
and, fortunately, their portraits appear very nicely in the 
picture. 

Other toy dogs include the toy terrier, toy spaniel, pug, 
Japanese spaniel, and the Yorkshire terrier. Pick a good 
specimen puppy of any of these kinds, and train it on the proper 
lines, and you will have a canine friend that, though lacking 
quantity, makes up for it in quality of affection and fidelity. 
Most boys, I am sure, would be quite willing to introduce any 
one of these expensive four young " Pekes ” into their home 
family circle! 
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The increasing interest in the Nature Note and Drawing com¬ 
petitions is evident from the large number of entries recorded 
iq the past few months. For the April competition the first 
prize for the best Nature Note goes to George A. Marshall, 
Framingham Pigot, Norwich. The first prize for the best Nature 
Drawing has been won by Cecil B. Arnold, " Meadowside,” 
Belle Parade, Crediton, for a coloured drawing of a Death’s 
Head Moth and Caterpillar. The following extra prizes have 
been awarded. Prize of seven shillings and sixpence in value :— 
E. Peake, “ Sans Souci,” Pennliill Avenue, Parkstone, Dorset. 
Book prizes of three shillings and sixpence in value :— Donald 

D. J. Clarke, " Haslemere,” Mount Pleasant Road, Cam¬ 
borne, Cornwall; G. Young, 12 South End, Wigton, 
Cumberland. 

The following have been considered worthy of special 
commendation :— Reggie Turner, Knock, Belfast; Albert Le 
Vi erge, Wood Green ; William MacMillan, Glasgow ; Norman 
H. Lynch, Broken Hill, N.S.W.; W. J. Soper, Wandsworth ; 
Geoffre'* Speer, Gillingham; Sidney Sanders, Titchfield ; 
John Cassels, Linlithgow-; Harold G. Coley, Stroud, Glos., 
Leonard A. Robinson, Maidstone; A. B. Arnold, Crediton ; 
W\ L. Robinson, Mansfield ; Miller Watson, Glasgow’ ; 

E. T. Price, Karragullen, W. Australia; Sidney Peacock, 
Stockton-on-Tees; W. A. Brown, Lancaster; Kathie Mc¬ 
Lean, Heaton Chapel; Joseph Pimm, Handsworth, Birmingham. 

* * • 

ANIMAL FRIENDSHIPS. 

By George A. Marshall (Framingham Pigot, Norwich). 

( Prize^winning Nature Note for April.) 

Animals are not generally credited with the possession of 
powers of reason ; but sometimes their instincts seem to approach 
wonderfully near to this faculty, especially in their relations 
to each other. 


Of course, many of the friendly relations which exist between 
animals of different species may be explained by the fact that 
one of them has something to gain by the friendship. For 
instance, wagtails w’ill follow grazing cows, running about quite 
fearlessly betw-een their legs in search of grubs and insects 
disturbed by their feet. Nevertheless, they seem to have other 
reasons for associating with cattle ; for they are often to be 
seen about cow-sheds. 

Rooks and starlings settle on sheep’s backs, taking insects 
from their wool, and the sheep seem quite sensible of this good 
turn and take no notice of their feathered passengers. 

Mr. Marcus Woodward tells of a rabbit which made friends 
with a pair of sheldrakes, allowing them to roost on his back 
and stroke his fur with their bills. The birds would run in and 
out of the rabbit’s burrow-, and the three became the best of 
companions. The friendship, sad to say, was eventually broken 
up by a bad jackdaw, who killed the two sheldrakes. Also, in 
Gilbert White's “Natural History of Selborne,” we read of a 
hen which made friends with a lonely horse—the two creatures, 
so dissimilar in size and nature, each doing their best to make 
the time pass happily for the other. 

Then there is the rhinoceros-bird, which awakes the sleeping 
monster on the approach of danger; and, in our own country, 
the blackbird is the “ sentinel of the woods ” (as ** Rambler ” 
recently pointed out in the Field Club pages}, giving warning 
to the other inhabitants, both furred and feathered, of any 
intrusion on their domains. Whether his shrill, startled note 
is due to his own fear, or whether he intentionally warns the 
other creatures, is an interesting question. 

Small birds—such as titmice and finches—seem to be quite 
indifferent to squirrels ; for I have seen a squirrel busy in a walnut- 
tree with a chaffinch and a blue-tit not half a yard away from 
him, and apparently quite unconscious of his presence. 

Both birds and animals seem to have the power of distin¬ 
guishing friend from foe ; and unfortunately most wild creatures 
have learnt to regard man, the highest of the animals, as a foe. 
Perhaps the most notable exception is the robin. This little 
bird is almost certain to attend any one at work on the ground, 
and will eat worms without any fear only a few feet away. In 
winter he often comes quite indoors. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the " B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 


NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender's own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 
both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors arc requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to j 
Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., 4. 

List ok 1’kizes k>k Si leciion:—C ameras, ningnifying-glasses, collecting cases, fishing-rodx, paintmf- 
txjxes, botanical-albums ami prew»s. fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses. Nature-study boxes, 
insect-cases, butterlly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com- | 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or I 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: " If success- 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." j 

Notice.—" Rambler ” will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural History ' 

Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to their publication. I 

They should be addressed as above. 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk, price 3 d. post free. 
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they all have a coat of copal or coach- 
maker’s varnish. Old sticks have the 
varnish eaten off with liquor ammoniac, 
and are then rinsed, scoured, stained and 


Matrlc. —All particulars regarding the 
London Matriculation examination 
are obtainable by writing to the 
Registrar, University of London, 


South Kensington, London. 


varnished again. 


E- Fellows. —We regret that we cannot give you the addresses 
of dealers in this column. You must make your own selec¬ 
tion from the list in the Post Office Directory. See the 
advertisements in " The Bazaar " and journals of that sort. 

Magic Lantern. —An electric filament lamp of ioo-candle power 
would suit the lantern better than an incandescent gas one. 
as it would not be so hot. It may require more thinking 
about to fix it, but it can be done ; in fact, it has been 
done. 

B. C. (London). — (i) Since your letter was written you will have 
seen our answer to another correspondent giving the 
ingredients of what you call a gelatine pad and others 
know as a graph. (2) To make toffee, put into a small 
preserving pan, or some substitute for it, three ounces of 
fresh butter (not margarine), and as soon as it is just melted, 
add a pound of brown sugar ; stir these gently over a very 
clear fire or gas ring, for about a quarter of an hour, or 
until a little of the mixture, dropped into a basin of cold 
water, breaks clean between the teeth without sticking to 
them ; then pour it out at once on a dish which you have 
rubbed over with buttered paper to prevent the toffee 
sticking to it. To give the toffee a special flavour you can 
add, when it is half done, a little grated rind of a lemon, 
or a pinch of ground ginger, or stir in a couple of ounces 
of blanched almonds (not horse beans), which must be tho¬ 
roughly dried in the oven before you put them into the 
mixture. 

G. Black. —You can obtain the particulars by writing to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall. Candidates apply 
when they are over 12 $ years of age and are entered before 
they are 14 ; for instance, those for the January examination 
must be more than 13 years and 4 months and less than 
13 years and 8 months old on the preceding 1st of December. 
There is no special entrance examination for engineer 
students ; the course is the same for some time and then the 
cadet can choose which branch he will take up. 

R. B. Ogden. — (1) There is no special steering engine on an aero¬ 
plane ; the manoeuvring is done with the hands and feet, 
acting on levers. (2) Many of the flashes are due to electric 
trains and trams, and some to signalling from the air or 
from the ground. 

R. A. B. It would require an article on walking-sticks, and we 
have had one, which is, however, out of pnnt. There is a 
long and exhaustive section on the subject in the fifth 
series of ” Workshop Receipts,” published by E. and F. N. 
Spon, 125 Strand, which any bookseller can obtain for 
you for five shillings. Sticks are straightened or bent to 
shape over steam or in hot wet sand, being worked when 
they are pliable and lashed into the position which they 
retain when dried. All the crook handles are made in this 
way. Many of them are dyed in places or all over, and 


J. A. Howe.— The nearest seems to be the cadet corps attached 
to the 7th Battalion of The King’s Regiment, the head¬ 
quarters of which are at 99 Park Street, Bootle. If you 
were to apply there you would probably hear of some other 
cadet unit that would suit you better. It is a good idea to 
get some knowledge of drill before you join the army in 
a few months, as it will help you to get quickly through the 
drill-sergeant period of your training. 

J. W. (Digby, N.S.). —See ” Elements of Mineralogy,” by Frank 
Rutley (Thomas Murby & Co., 6 Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C., 4), price 3s. 6 d. This manual will give you all the 
particulars you require. 

George Duxbury. —Apply to ” The Vivarium,” West Bromwich, 
Staffs., for batrachian cases. 

L. G. Vaughan.— See the advertisement pages in the ” B.O.P.” 
for names of stamp-dealers. Write for catalogues. 

Seafarer. —” The Treasure of the San Philippo,” by Percy F. 
Westerman, is now published in book form at the offices 
of this paper (4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., 4), price 
is. 3 d. net. There are several other adventure books in 
the same series. Write for a catalogue. 

C. W. Wolseley.— (1) It is a hundred-dollar note of the Con¬ 

federate States of America, issued during the Secession War, 
and dated February 17, 1864. It bears the inscription 
” Two years after the Ratification of a Treaty of Peace 
between the Confederate States and the United States of 
America will pay to the bearer on demand,” etc.; but by the 
Peace the Confederate States ceased to exist, and the note 
is therefore worthless except as a curiosity. (2) A Kruger 
sovereign is no longer current and may fetch eighteen 
shillings. 

D. B. (Redcar). —-There are no four-shilling pieces of George 

the Third. They were coined only in Victoria’s reign. 

T. H. R.— (1) A signalman in the Rpyal Navy is paid fifteen- 
pence a day, and he is promoted through different grades 
until he becomes Chief Yeoman of Signals, when his pay 
rises to four shillings and tenpence a day. (2) A gunner 
is paid six shillings a day on promotion and nine shillings 
a day after fifteen years’ service. (3) For pensions you 
should consult the Quarterly Navy List. (4) Every branch 
of signalling, from flags to wireless, is used in the Navy. 

, For flag-signalling see the long chapter on it in ” Flags of 
the World,” published by Warne & Co. 

B. Sinclair. —Apply to Clyde Model Dockyard, Argyll Parade, 
Glasgow ; or to Stevens’ Model Dockyard, 22 b Aldgate, 
London. Mention the ” B.O.P.” when you write. 

Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor “ B.O.P.", 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., 4, and envelopes should be marked " Correspondence.” As space is 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, ouing to the “ B.O.P.” going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held oxer some time. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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HELD HIS OWN. 
An American 
writer tells a good 
story of his college 
days. It relates to a negro gardener, 
a jolly fellow, with whom the boys 
used to have considerable sport. 
Sometimes he would floor them 
with his repartee. 

One day in spring Sambo had 
been burning the college green in 
order to get rid of the old withered 
grass. A freshman came along, and, 
thinking to have some fun, shouted :— 

" Say, there, Sambo, you ought not to bum that stuff/* 
" Why ? ** inquired Sambo. 

“ Because,” replied the freshman, *' it’ll make that 
grass as black as you are.** 

” Well, massa,” retorted Sambo, '* dat’s all right. 
Yes, dat’s all right. Never you fear; dat 'ere grass’ll 
come up and be as green as you are ! ** 


A HOME QUESTION. 


HB MEANT TO HAVB IT. 

A Cheap Jack was endeavouring to get his audience in good 
humour preparatory to offering his wares. Producing a shilling, 
he said : ” Now, gentlemen, here is a chance of a lifetime ! 
What will you bid for this shilling ? A real silver shilling 
put up for auction ! ” 

Bids came rapidly till a childish treble offered elevenpence ; 
then there was a pause. 

” Elevenpence for it ? ” cried the auctioneer; and no further 
bid being made, he added : " Very well, it’s yours, my little man. 
Where’s yer 'levenpence ? ” 

” Take it out of the bob and give me the change ! ” piped the 
small boy. 


A worthy Yorkshire canon, who had been greatly displeased 
by an act of disobedience on the part of one of his gardeners, 
sought an interview with the offender in order to reprimand 
him. Knowing that if he were able to avoid the interview until 
his master’s wrath had abated he would come off with only 
a few mild w’ords of censure, the man kept out of the way. 

A few days afterwards, however, when the storm was over, 
master and man came face to face in one of the hot-houses. 

" Why have you avoided me in so pointed a manner of late, 
Johnson ? ” asked the cleric. 

To which the gardener very wittily replied : ” Now, I'll put it 
to you as a man, sir. Would you, if you could help it, stand in 
front of a canon to be blown up ? ” 

THEN HE WENT. 


ANSWERED. 

Officer, to sentry guarding powder 
bomb were to drop straight on this 
magazine, w ? hat would be the first 
thing you w'ould do ? ” 

Sentry: " Go up with the report, 
sir.” 


VERY THOUGHTFUL. 

Murphy had enlisted at the age of 
thirty-eight, and went through recruits’ 
drill and training with a smile on his 
face. On the occasion of a night march 
with full kit Murphy slogged aloi g 
eight miles of muddy road in a style 
that put many of the younger to 
shame, and spoke of his 60 lb. kit as 
a mere feather-weight. 

Alas ! A zealous officer thought fit 
at the conclusion of the tramp to 
inspect a pack or two, and Murphy’s 
chanced to l>e one of the number. 
Inside was a bag of feathers borrowed 
from the poulterer where Murphy was 
billeted. 

" What’s the meaning of this ? ” 
sternly demanded the olticcr. 

Murphy hesitated for a moment, 
then he answered, without a smile 
upon his visage : 

“ Shure, sorr, I thought they’d be 
useful in case I was transferred to the 
flying corps 1 ’* 



A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is 

offered each month for the best short Funny 
Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The 
storyettes need not be original, but where they 
art*selected the source must be stated. Stories 
for this page, which must be submitted on or 
before the 22nd of each month, may be sent on 
postcards, if desired, and in ail cases the name 
and address of the sender must be clearly 
written. The Editor’s decision, as in all com¬ 
petitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper,*’ 4, 
Bouverie Street. London, E.C., 4, and mark enve¬ 
lope or postcard " Funny Story Competition." 


“ It’s curious,” said the irrepressible joker, “ how coining 
events cast their shadows before them. I’ll wager that none 
magazine : ” Suppose a of you gentlemen can guess what w ? as the last thing played on the 

church organ at the time of the fire 
last week.” 

“ * The Lost Chord,* ’* suggested 
some one. 

The joker shook his head. 

” * Dies Irae,’ ** said the classical 
gentleman. 

The joker shook his head again. 

” What was it, then ? ” asked the 
practical member. 

The funny man got up, reached for 
his hat and went to the door. Then he 
replied : ” The hose ! *’ 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOfiY 
COMPETITION. 


ANTI-SHRAPNEL HEADGEAR. 

Stowaway Passfnc.lr (on the “ I-anic Duck," tramp 
at-’amer) :—" Well, if the old man’s right, and there’s a 
submarine in our wake, I reckon 1 shall be as sale as any of 
’em when the shelling begins." 


The winner of this month's prize is 
Arthur Randles, ii, Egcrton Road, 
New Ferry, Cheshire, for the storyett© 
entitled ” He meant to have it.” 






Sights and Scenes in our Overseas Dominions. 


Out for Gold. 

A Tale of Adventure in Modern Mexico. 
By EDWARD G. ADAMS, 

Author of " Burton of the Queensland Police,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A TUSSLE WITH A GRIZZLY. 


howled shrilly through the 
pine-trees, and Chris woke 
early. He fancied something 
must have awakened him, 
and as he sprang to his feet 
instantly he was just in time 
to see the figure of Watson 
vanishing through the trees. 

“ What's the matter ? " 
he called. 

“ It’s all right, sonny. 
The mules have wandered, 
and as I can’t sleep I thought 
I'd round 'em up." 

" Wait a minute, I’ll come too," cried Chris, and he 
hastily changed his clothes. Despite the effort after 
a heavy day on the trail, Dudley always insisted upon 
them all changing their clothes before retiring for the 
night. He knew well that in the morning the benefit of 
changing clothes more than compensated for the trouble. 

Watson and Chris were soon upon the trail of the animals, 
although it took them over an hour to get up with them. 
They were quietly browsing upon a patch of tough fibrous 
grass that grew as in an oasis in the middle of the carpet 
of pine needles. Bessie appeared the ringleader, for she 
was some distance from the others. Leaving Chris in 
charge of them, Watson prepared to stalk her, and she 
led him a fine dance before she condescended to allow him 


to get near enough to rope her. Once the lariat had 
descended over her neck, however, she seemed to realise 
that the game was up, and although he was riding her 
barebacked and without a bridle Watson drove her up 
to Chris at a gallop. 

" She's a bad 'un," he exclaimed, giving her a hearty 
slap upon the neck, " but, then, she’s an old hand on the 
trail. I can tell you, Chris, that a mule that's been used 
to hard w’ork soon gets into the habit of foraging for 
herself." 

As they turned back to the camp the dawm came. The 
first intimation they had was the spreading of a wealth 
of colour over the snow-covered peaks above them. They 
halted their mules for a few minutes, drinking in the beauty 
of the scene as the sun rose higher and higher. As they 
were returning Watson suddenly uttered a warning ‘ Hist!' 
Chris looked in the direction he indicated, and there, across 
a narrow canyon not a quarter of a mile aw r ay, w T as a herd 
of deer quietly browsing. 

" Now, if that ain’t enough to make a fellow kick him¬ 
self," growded the American. “ Here we are, just nice and 
handy for a long shot, and neither of us thought to bring 
a gun along." 

" Never mind," exclaimed Chris ; " we’ve got to wait 
till Bangare gets back with the mule, so perhaps w’e can 
get a day's hunting." 

" Good for you, Chris. Come along, we'll just make 
camp as soon as we can," and they set off at a canter. 

37 
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They found the others astir, and were soon having 
breakfast. Dudley made no objection to the proposed 
trip. 

“ Go ahead," he said. " I'll stay and mind camp. The 
four of you should be able to bag a couple of deer at least, 
and a good supply of venison will not come amiss." 

Jackson volunteered to remain with him. 

" No, Bill," he said laughingly, " you'd best go along 
and look after Chris, for when these two wild men get 
excited there is no knowing what will happen." 

The four set out, promising to return about four o’clock, 
as they expected the Indian to be back 
by that time. With some difficulty 
they scrambled down the side of the 
gorge. They were within about eight 
hundred feet of the bottom, for it 
was rather shallow, when MacGonnell, 
who was leading, held up his hand. 

They were on a very narrow path 
which turned abruptly to the right 
within a few yards of where they 
stood. About a hundred feet beneath 
them a ledge of rock jutted out from 
the wall of the canyon and overhung 
the boiling stream below. Very care¬ 
fully MacGonnell w r ent forward, 
for the path narrowed suddenly. 

He disappeared and whistled softly 
for them to follow, and within a 
minute they all stood upon a small 
open space about twenty feet 
square. 

MacGonnell had nearly crossed this 
space when without warning a huge 
grizzly bear lumbered out from behind 
the shelter of the rocks. She was a 
magnificent beast, fully four feet 
high at the shoulder. MacGonnell 
lilted his rifle and fired. He was 
using a soft-nosed bullet and reached 
the animal's heart at the first shot. 

With a gurgling grunt the beast 
stopped dead and then suddenly 
toppled forward. MacGonnell ap¬ 
proached her warily, his revolver 
levelled at her head. 

" Faith," he cried, as he stooped 
over her, “ ye can come along, boys. 

She’s as quiet as an Oirishman at 
Donnybrook Fair afther he’s had a 
tap wid a shillelagh." 

The others advanced, and then, 
suddenly, as Chris looked up, he 
noticed a movement behind the rock from which the bear 
had come. 

" Look out, Mac l " he cried, and, as the Irishman turned 
swiftly a second grizzly dashed upon him. 

Like lightning Mac raised his rifle, and as the huge 
beast reared upwards upon his hind legs, he fired. The 
ball flew true, but the bear swerved at the flash and the 
bullet entered the heavy muscles at the shoulder. With 
a roar the monstrous beast was upon him. With one sweep 
of the murderous forepaw he struck the rifle from Mac- 
Gonnell's grasp. There was no time to spring out of danger, 
and before the bear could strike again MacGonnell dashed 
in. Then was seen the man’s amazing strength. He 
secured a good grip of the animal’s body. His hands seized 
upon the shaggy' coat, and as the mighty paws closed round 
him he braced himself for the shock. In vain the bear 
thrust forward, trying to hurl him to the ground. MacGonnell 
was in form, and he managed to keep the six hundred pounds 
of living death from falling forward upon him. 

The others looked on spellbound, for it was impossible 
to fire. There was too much danger of shooting their 
companion. Then the tremendous strength of the bear 
began to tell. To and fro they struggled. MacGonnell had 
buried his head well into the brute’s neck to prevent the 


cruel fangs from tearing at him, but the crushing grip of 
the beast’s forearms was slowly pressing the life out of him. 
Slowly MacGonnell released his hold with his right hand as I 
they swayed back and forth. He managed to reach his ( 
revolver, and ramming the muzzle into the shaggy' hide he 
emptied the weapon. As the red-hot fire burnt into him 
and the bullets went home the grizzly gave a mighty heave. 
With a bound he sprang upwards, dragging MacGonnell 
with him, and, to his companions’ dismay, man and bear 
toppled over the edge of the cliff. 

With a cry of horror the others dashed forward, and as 

they craned their necks over the abyss ( 
they heard the sound of a violent 
impact and expected to see their 
companion lying a mangled heap 
upon the rocks below. To their 
surprise they saw him standing upon 
the ledge a hundred feet beneath 
them, and beside him lay the body 
of the grizzly, dashed to pieces. 

" Are you hurt ?" cried Bill, and the 
answer came back in stentorian tones : 

" Not a bit of it. Shure, the bear 
here made a foine cushion; but just 
sling down a rope, for there's no way 
of getting back unless I had an 
airyplane." 

It was true. In falling, the bear’s 
tremendous weight had kept its bodv 
underneath, so that it broke Mac- 
Gonnell’s fall. The three lariats 
were soon put together, for since 
taking the trail Watson and Bill had 
always carried their lassoes, and 
Chris had copied them. By dint 
of hard pulling MacGonnell appeared 
at last at the edge of the cliff. 
Watson placed his foot upon the rope 
to prevent it slipping, while Chris and 
Jackson assisted the Irishman to 
scramble into safety. As he brushed 
himself down MacGonnell looked at 
the dead bear. 

" It's sorry I am, madam, that I 
had to kill yer husband," he said with 
a smile, " but he was too affectionate. 
Faith, he’d got a hug like an 
octopus." 

With great care they negotiated 
the difficult passage to the bottom 
of the gorge and the stiff climb upon 
the farther side. Within an hour 
they came upon a herd of white¬ 
tailed deer, quietly feeding a few hundred yards aw'ay\ 
Carefully they stalked the unsuspecting quarry, and then, 
at a word from Bill, each selected an animal. At a given 
signal they fired, and two fine stags leapt into the air, w'hile 
like a shot the rest bounded out of range. 

They soon cut up the carcasses, and started back upon the 
return journey. They climbed to the ledge upon which the 
attack by the bears had been made, and although he was 
loaded with the deer meat MacGonnell determined to skin 
the animal. They waited, and with him staggering under 1 
his additional load they returned to camp. 

By this time Bangare had returned. They found him 
busily putting on an extra pair of trousers and two extra 
shirts. Seeing the amusement upon their faces, the Indian 
grinned. " Mucho frio, mucho frio " (very cold), he grunted, 
as they sat round a roaring blaze. 

The next day’s journey led them higher above the snow¬ 
line. There the country was more barren and the mules I 
slipped from rock to rock upon the thin films of ice. It 
was necessary, however, to push on with all speed, and bv 
the afternoon they were on the down trail. There before 
them lay a barren stretch of desert, which came as a great 
contrast to the country upon the east of the Sierra Madre. 
They camped that night beside a purling stream that 



THE B.O.P. PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

Mr. Fred Edmonds. 

It is over thirty years since Mr. Edmonds con- 
tributed his first piece of verse to the pages of the 
“ B.O.P.” “ Lays of School Life ” and scores of 
other humorous poems and stories have long made 
him popular with readers. Several of his poems 
have been set to muMC and republished in our 
columns. Mr. Edmonds, who, we may note, has 
been a frequent contributor to 11 Punch,” was a 
schoolmaster until his retirement a little while 
back, and has thus had exceptional opportunities 
to study boy life. 
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dashed headlong over the cliffs upon a thousand-foot drop 
a few yards away. If the up trail had been difficult 
they were to find that to go down was worse. 

Next day they began the perilous descent. For yards 
the mules simply stiffened their legs and slid downwards, 
and then, after a drop of about two thousand feet, they 
found themselves upon the desert lands. Here the trail 
struck off through a barren desolate country over a wide 
stretch of black volcanic sand, where the vegetation was 
scant and dwarfed. The only thing of any size was the 
organ cactus, which seems able to extract the necessary 
moisture from the very rock itself. For miles they travelled 
through the wilderness, with gaunt black mountains above 
and deep forbidding gorges below. To make matters 
worse, the mule Bessie, to whom belonged the honour of 
carrying the casks of water which had been replenished at 
the brook that morning, took it into her head to bolt when 
once the level ground was reached. 

As quickly as possible Watson spurred his mount in 
pursuit, but it was difficul: riding over the rock-strewn trail. 
At last, as he was about to rope her, his mule stumbled and 
pitched him heavily, and with a wild spring Bessie cleared 
a boulder in her path. Too late she discovered her mistake, 
for she was heading straight towards a crevice about ten 
yards wide. In vain she tried to recover herself, and planted 
her hoofs firmly at the head of the chasm. The weathered 
rock crumbled beneath her, and with a shriek of terror 
she stumbled and fell. There she lay where the crevice 
narrowed, lodged across a connecting ridge of rock. Her 
struggles were fearful to witness, and, as the only way of 
saving the water supply, Dudley put a bullet through her 
brain. The dead mule hung suspended upon the narrow 
bridge of rock ; only by a miracle had she escaped dropping 
to the very bottom of the gulch. As they stood looking on 
at her, Jackson fastened a rope round his body. 

“ It’s no good looking, Dudley," he exclaimed, " or we 
shall lose all our water." 

Slowly they lowered him until he sat astride the dead mule. 
A hasty examination revealed the fact that the water- 
barrels were empty. They had struck the rocks in their 
fall and the precious fluid had run out of them. It was a 
desperate strait to be in. On all sides they could hear the 
thunder of the river at the 
bottom of the canyon, but it 
was impossible to get to it. 

Confident in the fact that the 
barrels were full, they had not 
troubled to fill their water- 
bottles. 

Chris and Bangare took the 
others’ bottles and rode back 
along the trail to their last stop¬ 
ping-place, while the others 
camped where they were. 

The distance was too much 
for them to make the return 
journey that day, so they en¬ 
camped at the brook for the 
night, and early next morning 
carried the filled bottles to 
their waiting companions. 

Even then there was not 
much for the journey, for, 
owing to the fact that Chris 
and the Indian had already 
done twenty-five miles of hard 
travelling, they were obliged 
to camp for another night 
in the inhospitable wilderness. 

Luckily they had a good 
supply of meat, but by morn¬ 
ing their thirst had begun to 
get painful. Another day's 
ride found them still in this un¬ 
pleasant position. There was 
only enough water for a sip 
before turning in. 


Upon the third day they felt the thirst greatly. As they 
travelled the mules’ hoofs sent up a cloud of alkaline dust 
which parched the cracked lips and got into their eyes 
and noses. Slowly they staggered on and at last, about 
noon, the trail led downwards and they glimpsed the 
stream far beneath them. Within another two hours 
they reached a lower level and came upon a tiny 
stream that trickled from a crack in the rocks twenty 
feet below them. By tying the water-bottles to the lariats 
they got them filled. Never did nectar taste more sweet 
than that ice-cold liquid as they let it trickle down their 
parched throats. 

They decided to camp there for a day to recover, and 
MacGonnell hastily began to unbridle his mule when Bangare 
stepped swiftly forward. 

“ No stop here, seitor," he exclaimed ; " there S'huaripa ; 
Yaquis they see us and come quick. We get behind rock 
and light fire—they no see, no come." 

" The Indian's right," said Dudley. " There’s no doubt 
that we're near the head-waters of the Yaqui River. I 
think that within three days we shall have got to the gold 
or found that it is impossible to get it." 

He was right, but what else was in store for them neither 
he nor the others could guess. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

AT THB MOUTH OF THB GAVE. 

HE camp lay snugly in a little hollow behind an 
outstanding bluff, and was completely hidden from 
any prying eyes that might be in the hills below. 
All the next day they lounged. lazily. Their 
Indian guide had discovered an easy way of reaching the 
water supply, and they rested. It was necessary to 
recover themselves, for above all things they needed to 
be fit. 

Chris and Jackson wandered off to secure a supply of 
fuel, and presently returned with an armful of dead wood. 
Chris threw his pile upon the fire, and was just turning 
away when Bangare dashed forward and kicked the burning 
embers in all directions. 



A WAR PICTURE.—"OVER THB TOP!" 

A Canadian battalion clearing the parapet of a British trench for a raid on the German lines. 
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" Ugh I " he exclaimed in disgust, " wet wood no good. 
Him make plenty smoke," for Chris had brought in several 
damp pieces and a column of smoke had already begun 
to ascend. 

Watson assisted in rebuilding the fire. 

" The Indian’s right," he said. “ The Yaquis would 
know that there's no smoke without fire, and as it’s possible 
to get fire without smoke we’ll do so. It’s no good hanging 
out smoke signals for any pesky redskin to spot." 

Dudley drew out a map as they lay round the fire, quietly 
smoking. " Now, you fellows, we must get down to serious 
work," he said, as he spread the map upon the ground and 
held it down with four large stones. 

" This is somewhere about where we are. You see, 
Terachi lies down there, about thirty miles to the south¬ 
east. Sahuaripa is away among the hills due west, and 
somewhere in the triangle, upon one of the tributaries 
of the Yaqui River, lies the Taiopa mine. Now, Watson, 
just give us the particulars, so that we shall be quite 
sure." 

The American drew from his breast pocket an old note¬ 
book carefully tied up in oilskin. From it he extracted 
a small bit of paper. 

" Waal, now," he began, " if so be as we’ve taken the 
right trail and have left the mountains right, we should 
be somewhere near a hill that's marked here as Three Pine 
Hill. I guess there’s some sort of pine-trees that give 
that impression. Here, Bangare, are you sure this is the 
only pass over the mountain ? ’’ 

‘ * Si, sefior. Only one trail between Terachi and S’huaripa. 
Him other trails one, two days, each way." 

" Right. Then we’ve got to look for Three Pine Hill 
about fifteen miles from this spot. If we once strike the 
hill it's all plain sailing. We simply drop down about 
one thousand feet to a canyon and take the river for our 
guide. Within about a day’s march we shall come to a 
gap in the canyon walls on the right side, and there, just 
opposite, is a rough white cross about a quarter of a mile 
distant. We climb up the gap and that brings us to a 
deeper canyon, and half a mile down that there is the 
entrance to a huge cave." 

MacGonnell looked up. " You’re sure ye can trust the 
fellow that tould ye ? " he asked. 

" Certain sure. He’d had it given him. I believe he 
got as far as the gap himself, but was driven off." 

" I see. Then we may have to fight when we get that 
far," interposed Dudley. " What do you think. Bill ? " 
he added, turning to Jackson. 

" Oh, just get on with it. If we’ve got to fight let’s 
get it over." 

" But remember; the redskins will be hundreds to one, 
and there are sure to be a large number armed with rifles. 
The question is, are we strong enough to stand a long 
siege ? ’’ 

MacGonnell was about to reply when Chris made a 
suggestion. " But I say, uncle, Watson says that the gap 
in the first canyon leads to the top of another. Does that 
mean that the second canyon begins there, or does the 
connecting gap merely strike into the side ? " 

Watson consulted his paper. 

" Well," he said, " from this rough sketch it seems that 
the two canyons run parallel, and the gap goes just at 
right angles from the first to the second." 

" Then, while we are about it, couldn't we get to Three 
Pine Hill and then, instead of taking the first canyon, go on 
till we find another going parallel with it ? ” 

Watson spun round. " You’ve hit it, Chris," he ex¬ 
claimed excitedly. " Ye see, Dudley, it seems that the gap 
is well guarded. Now, if we can find the real canyon we 
might manage to reach the cave unnoticed." 

Dudley thought for a moment. " It certainly seems 
the better plan. Whichever we do we shall have to leave 
the mules. We’ll take enough food and our weapons, 
pickaxes, and shovels. If we strike the mine we can easily 
send back for the animals." 

" Who's going to stop in charge ? " asked Jackson. 

“ Why, we’ll leave the Indian and Chris." 


" Oh, I say, uncle, that's not fair," cried his nephew. 
" I didn't expect you’d want to keep me out of the fun. 
Here you’ve been bothered with me all the trip, and now 
that there's work to do you want to leave me behind." 

"I’m thinking of your father, my boy. If anything 
happened to you what would he say ? ’’ 

" I know what he'd say if he found out that I’d stayed 
behind like a baby," cried Chris indignantly. 

" Faith, the boy’s right," interrupted MacGonnell. 
" Phwat d’ye take him for ? Let him come along. Shure. 
he's proved himself a man. We've not had a minute's 
bother with him, and isn't the Indian enough to look after 
the baggage ? " 

Chris looked his thanks, and the Irishman clapped him 
on the back. " Shure, ye’re right, lad. Ye've got grit and 
it's that that tells on this game." 

Seeing that the others agreed, Dudley gave in. “ I didn't 
want him to stay behind really, but I had to give him 
the chance," he said with a smile. " Then it's settled we 
leave Bangare in charge. We must shift camp a little 
farther off the trail and then early to-morrow morning 
we can start off." 

It did not take them long to select their packs next 
morning, as they were travelling light. Each one of the 
party carried enough provisions for four days, besides a 
pound of chocolate. Besides this they carried a rifle apiece 
and a brace of revolvers. As well as two heavy Colts, Chris 
carried his Browning automatic and five spare clips of 
cartridges. The water-bottles were filled, and after con¬ 
ducting the mules' to a narrow gulch where they were 
completely hidden they left Bangare in charge of the outfit 
and started off. 

It took them five hours to reach Three Pine Hill, for they 
proceeded with extreme caution. Not once did they pass 
any open space, but kept to the shrubs and gullies. At last 
they could see the hill quite plainly. There, a few hundred 
feet above their heads, grew three pine trees upon a rocky 
ledge, their straight trunks and dark green foliage silhouetted 
against a steep escarpment of light grey rock. Below, at 
their feet, lay a canyon. They took a general bearing of 
its direction and proceeded along for about another hour, 
when they came to the canyon they were seeking. Then 
they halted and made a meal. They did not light a fire, 
for they realised that they were well within the danger 
zone. 

Cautiously they dropped down to the bottom of the 
gorge. 

" Now go carefully," cautioned Dudley. “ It will be 
quite a day’s march to the mine, and we shall have to sleep 
here to-night. Whatever you do take care, as a false step 
might spoil everything." 

Cautiously he stepped into the edge of the stream, followed 
by MacGonnell and Watson. Chris and Jackson kept 
close together. Now and again they waded up to their 
waists in water, and the current well-nigh washed them 
off their feet. 

Here, at the base of the canyon, they found more vegeta¬ 
tion. A few hardy creepers clung to the face of the cliffs 
and straggled some hundreds of feet upwards towards the 
light. Within a couple of hours the mighty boom of falling 
water and the increased pace of the current warned them 
that they were approaching a waterfall. Luckily they 
could walk right to the edge of it. It was a drop of about 
fifty feet, and the deep green waters curved over like the 
body of some huge serpent and went plunging down to the 
seething cauldron below. 

A hasty consultation took place, and then the long coil 
of rope which they had brought was taken from around 
MacGonnell’s body and, throwing it round a huge lump of 
rock, he slid over. The others followed his example and 
the line was drawn after them. 

A few miles farther on a cavity in the face of the cliff 
provided them with a welcome shelter. They took off 
their soaked breeches and wrung the water from them. 

" We shall have to do without a fire," exclaimed Dudley. 
" but I don’t expect sleeping in damp things for one night 
will hurt us." 
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They were early astir, and after a hearty meal, which for 
all they knew might be the last they would get for some 
days, they hurried on. 

With great care they proceeded, and within three hours 
of their start Chris called their attention to a gap in the left- 
hand wall. 

“ That’s it, sure,” said MacGonnell in an excited whisper. 

" Now, the question is, where’s the cave ? ” 

They advanced with redoubled caution, and then Dudley, 
who was leading, suddenly dropped prone upon the ground. 
The others imitated him and crawled cautiously to his side. 

“ There’s a narrow crevice about fifty feet farther 
down,” he said. ” It’s about fifty yards wide. I’ll go for¬ 
ward quietly and see if I can locate the cave.” 

” Rot,” muttered Jackson angrily. ” You stay here, 
Dudley. This is my job. If you hear shots, hurry up and 
follow ; if not, wait here for me.” 

Taking advantage of every boulder in his path, he worried 
his way nearer and nearer to the crevice. Then he dis¬ 
appeared and they waited. Within half an hour he was 
back. 

” It’s all right,” he said softly ; ” the cave’s there, but it 
will be a job to get to it. There’s a 
great hedge of cactus piled up across 
the chasm, but if we’re careful we 
can perhaps cut a way through. The 
less we show ourselves the better. 

You must follow me, but let each 
man keep behind his boulder till the 
one in front has moved.” 

In this way they proceeded and 
got safely into the mighty crevice. 

There, in front of them, stretched a 
huge hedge of cactus, tightly interlaced 
with mesquite branches and briars. 

The obstruction was quite fifty feet 
high, and was so thick that they could 
not see through it. 

They crept quietly to the base of 
the barrier. In a flash they realised 
that they had indeed a difficult task. 

MacGonnell tried to pull some of the 
branches out of the fence, but it was 
no good. Then Chris stepped forward 
with a smile. From the bundle upon 
his shoulders he withdrew a carefully 
tied package and took from it a brand- 
new machete or broad-bladed knife, something like a small 
sword in appearance. 

” I thought it would be useful,” he said softly, “so I 
got Bangare to fetch it when he went back for the mule.” 

MacGonnell took up the weapon and saw that it was 
strongly made. Indeed, the native Mexicans use nothing 
else for clearing thick-growing scrub. A few heavy blows 
soon proved its worth, for it cut easily through the thick 
stems of cacti, and the pieces began to fly in all directions. 

Suddenly the sound of a shot echoed through the canyon. 
Then another and another answered it, each report growing 
fainter and fainter. 

“ Hullo,” cried Watson as he relieved MacGonnell, 
“ there goes the wireless telegraph. We’ll have the redskins 
round us like flies within an hour.” 

He was right, for almost immediately another report 
rapped out and a bullet zipped viciously past Bill’s ear. 

“To cover!” yelled Dudley. They obeyed, all except 
Watson, who was half buried in the hedge and hacking away 
furiously. As he paused to rest, Jackson took his place 
and the others could see that a way had almost been cut 
through the barrier. Then there poured into them from the 
rocks above a perfect fusillade of bullets. 

As they glanced up they could see fifty or sixty Indians, 
mostly clad in an old shirt or a strip of dirty cloth round 
the waist. Some wore cotton trousers, others were stark 
naked, and they looked perfect fiends as they stood there 
yelling and firing off their weapons. Either they were not 
very good shots or the party were too well hidden, for they 
did not do much damage. 


“ Come back, Bill 1 " called Dudley, and reluctantly 
Jackson returned to shelter. As he dashed to cover, a 
volley of shots was sent after him, but he had been too 
quick. 

Meanwhile MacGonnell had discovered that he could 
climb a short distance up the rocks under cover. Suddenly 
he made up his mind. 

“ Look out 1 ” he yelled, and as the others looked up they 
saw him standing up upon a ledge about twenty feet above 
them. Above his head he held poised a great boulder that 
must have weighed at least a hundredweight. As he 
shouted he hurled it at the cactus hedge. The mighty 
missile smashed downwards straight upon the weak place 
tearing a huge gap in the structure, and as it fell a yell of 
dismay arose from the redskins and they fired faster than 
ever. Watson was struck in the left shoulder, and a bullet 
laid open Chris’s cheek. 

Then the lad saw ied. It was the first time he had been 
under fire, but the wound made him mad, and with a 
wild yell he sprang up and dashed for the gap. With a 
cry of warning, Dudley followed swiftly. The bullets fell 
thickly around them, and it was a wonder that no one was 
hurt. There, at the gap, they tried 
to struggle through. Chris was in 
front, and being smaller than the 
others he succeeded in breaking a way. 
He crouched at the entrance and 
brought his Browning into play. The 
rocks were literally alive with red men. 
Only those upon the higher levels had 
firearms or the little band must have 
been wiped out. The others were 
armed with bows and arrows, which 
like rain fell upon the plucky* 
group. 

Jamming in a fresh clip of cartridges, 
Chris kept up a murderous fire. Then, 
as the rest broke their way through, 
the unforeseen happened. 

From the rocks on either side of the 
chasm, where they had lain in ambush, 
sprang a party of Yaqui braves. Bran¬ 
dishing their tomahawks and yelling 
their war-cry they descended like a 
living avalanche upon the five white 
men. Chris went down at the first 
impact, as a tomahawk struck him a 
glancing blow upon the temple, and his pistol slipped un¬ 
heeded to the ground. 

The fight was sharp and furious, and at last, borne back by 
overwhelming numbers, Dudley and his party were driven 
back. As he retired Jackson stooped to pick up Chris. 
The latter was dragged from his grasp, however, by the 
maddened redskins, and he could only grab the fallen weapon. 
For a time they held their own at the gap and then finally 
were driven through, blood streaming from their faces. 

Upon the other side of the cacti fence the Yaquis set up 
a yell of victory and commenced to throw huge rocks into 
the gap. The baffled white men fired a volley through the 
hedge, and then, as the redskins upon the overhanging 
heights got to work, they withdrew reluctantly, leaving 
Chris Allen, of whose fate they were uncertain, in the hands 
of their bloodthirsty foes. 

They halted among the rocks at the end of the crevice 
and gave a final volley. Upon an outstanding space one 
of the chiefs was urging his warriors to a further attack. 
There seemed to be some hesitation, however, but the young 
chief continued to harangue the crowd. 

“ I guess that fellow means us no good,” drawled Watson. 
“ and I calc’late it would be better for our health if we 
cleared out. Anyhow, I’ll try to pot him as a farewell.” 
and the American took careful aim. The rifle cracked out, 
and the redskin, with a despairing shriek, toppled headlong 
to the bottom of the crevice. 

Seeing that the Yaquis remained at their posts, the 
treasure-hunters withdrew to the canyon, but Dudley was 
very reluctant to go and leave his nephew a prisoner. 


Each Dap. 

H LITTLE bit of time let out from 
God 1 ! eternity! 

Let songs of brave hearts herald it with 
plucky minstrelsy: 

Let bright and perfumed flowers o 1 faith 
scent all its fleeting tide : 

Let sunrise hope and gleaming skies 
stretch o*er it, friendly-wide ! 

Let noontide strength be shield to it: 

let twilight song be balm : 

Let starlight silences sweep down and 
hush all strife to calm 1 
Let it be full of trust and joy and 
grace to you and me— 

This little bit of time let out from 
God’s eternity 1 

LILLIAN GABD. 
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" Now, see here, Dudley/* urged Bill; 44 if they've killed 
the lad we can’t save him. Also, if they kill us and he’s 
alive we shan't be able to help him. You can rest assured 
that none of us will clear out without trying to rescue 
the boy, but we must get away for a bit. Come on, let’s 


get higher up the canyon, where it’s safer. Then we can 
talk it over and see what's best to be done.** 

44 Shure, you’re right, Bill," cried MacGonnell heavily. 
44 The kid’s in their hands, but we'll have a good try to get 
him out.’’ 


CHAPTER DC 

THB YAQUIS’ CAPTIVE. 



I T was a very forlorn party that worked their way 
back up the main canyon. Dudley was disconso¬ 
late, and although the others tried hard to cheer 
him up, they all realised that Chris was in a 
dangerous position. Even if he had not been killed, there 
was little chance of rescuing him. They dared not light 
a fire, but chose a secluded spot beneath an overhanging 
mass of rock. 

44 There's one thing,*’ said MacGonnell, as he settled 
himself and placed a heap of cartridges upon a stone beside 


him, 44 if the Yaquis came along here we could hold the place 
for a month.’* 

44 Yes, except that even on short rations we’ve only got 
enough food for a week," Dudley reminded him. 

Bill Jackson deliberately took off his knapsack. 

44 There you are," he said, 44 you’ll have enough to last 
you two days more if you're careful.** 

44 What do you mean ? " asked Dudley sharply. 

44 I’m going to get the kid out of it. If I succeed, well 
and good. If not, I shan't want any more food.** 

44 Don't be foolish, Bill. What can you do ? ** 


44 Well, just listen to reason. One man can go where four 
can’t. I guess I’ve had enough practice at scouting to be 
able to dodge what sentries they've got out.** 

44 But where will you go ? ** 

44 I noticed a possible path a few hundred yards up the 
canyon. Once I get up on the mountain I can have a 
look round. I've got an idea that might prove right." 

44 What is it ? *’ 

44 They might keep Chris alive for a time." 

44 Gee-whiz ! you've hit it," exclaimed Watson excitedly. 

44 See here, Dudley, you’ve 
seen what the Yaquis are like. 
Well, I’ve heard a lot about 
’em. They belong to the 
Apache family and you know 
what that means. Why 
fifty years ago they alway> 
tortured their prisoners." 

44 Good heavens, man ! how 
can that help ? *’ exclaimed 
the lad's uncle. 

44 Wait a bit. You know, 
Dudley, as well as I do, what 
a time these beggars gave the 
Mexican Government some 
years ago. Outwardly they're 
civilised enough, but I guess 
that at home here in their 
own mountains, they revert 
to barbarism a piece. I tell 
you Bill's right; we must find 
out what their habits are." 

44 How will that help ? ** 

44 Listen. If they're de¬ 
scended from the Apaches it’s 
ten to one that they keep up 
some of the old rites, and I 
know the Apaches set great 
store by the full moon. If 
that’s the case and they in¬ 
tend any religious ceremony, 
you can guess they’ll save 
Chris up and make him chief 
actor." 

With a quick movement 
Dudley plunged his hand into 
his breast pocket and pulled 
out a pocket-book. 

44 A match, quick! " he 
cried, and as the tiny flame 
burst out he anxiously scan¬ 
ned the pages of a small 
calendar. 

44 Full moon’s on Friday," 
he answered brusquely. 

44 Then, it*s a cinch. They’ll keep him for then," said 
Watson decidedly. 44 If Bill can locate their village we'll 
maybe manage to rescue the youngster. At any rate, I for 
one don't go back to the plains without having a try." 

44 Shure, no 1 " boomed MacGonnell, 44 and if the varmints 
hurt the kid I guess we’ll let 'em see what four white men 
can do." 

As the moon rose Bill shook hands all round. 44 Well, 
ta-ta," he said with assumed cheerfulness; 44 I guess I’ll 
be back some time to-morrow." And he glided off into the 
shadows. 


his Browning into play. 1 


44 Chris was 
in front. . . . 
He crouched 
at the entrance 
and brought 
[See page 510.) 
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For an hour or two he worked his way up the almost 
unclimbable cliffs that rose gaunt and menacing above 
them. Often he had to hang on by the mere finger-tips 
as he sought a fresh foothold. By midnight, however, as 
the moon rose higher in the clear sky he had reached the 
lowest ridge. From where he was standing he took his 
bearings and made his way cautiously in the direction 
of the closely guarded cave. Finding a small hollow 
completely shut in on all sides, he descended and snatched 
a few hours' rest. 

At dawn he was on again, and after an hour’s careful 
progress he came out on to a hollow in the ranges. All 
around the giant peaks rose upwards. The place was like 
a deep bowl and the small plateau that was enclosed was 
bare of any vegetation. Gaunt, bare rocks, intercepted 
by narrow fissures, lay scattered about, and overhead the 
merciless sun poured down his scorching rays until the 
ground was hot to the touch. 

In the centre of the plateau appeared a depression. From 
where he crouched in the shadow of a large boulder Bill 
could see the opposite side, which from that distance appeared 
to drop perpendicularly downwards. It was quite three- 
quarters of a mile away, while the nearer side was but a few 
hundred feet distant. As the depression lay right in his 
path he decided to advance, but he could see that it would 
be no easy task. Suddenly his quick eye detected a move¬ 
ment upon a point of rock high above the other side of the 
valley. He trained his glasses upon it and made out the 
figure of an Indian now standing motionless with a rifle 
across his shoulder. He was evidently a sentinel placed 
there by the Yaquis. 

Then Bill began the journey to the hollow. He slipped 
into one of the fissures and worked his way forward. Now 
he had to climb out behind a boulder and worm his way 
an inch at a time towards the next. The rocks were un¬ 
pleasantly hot, but he advanced slowly but surely. 

At last only a few yards intervened between him and 
the depression. By craning his neck he could see that 
in reality it was a huge chasm about three-quarters of a 
mile wide by a mile and a half long. How deep it was he 
could not seetfrom his present position and he crept forward 
cautiously. 

Straight before him was a slight rise surmounted by an 
outcropping crag and he slipped behind the welcome cover. 
Carefully he stretched his neck round the base of the rock, 
and as he gazed beneath him he could scarcely repress an 
exclamation of surprise. 

There, two thousand feet beneath him, about on a level 
with the bed of the canyon he had left, was a smiling valley. 
A gentle stream flowed quietly along between high green 
banks. Everywhere was a wealth of vegetation. It was 
a remarkable oasis completely shut in by beetling crags. 

He could see no means of descending from where he 


was, but he examined the place carefully; and there in the 
centre of the hidden valley was a populous village. The 
shelters of the Indians carried his mind back to the days of 
the red men and the terrible fights with the pioneers. By 
the aid of the glasses he counted two hundred jicails, or 
fairly permanent tents, that looked like heaps of dirty 
washing strewn about the valley. The Indians were going 
about their business, a few dressed in the old costumes 
—evidently stolen from other tribes—which had been so 
familiar to the early settlers. The children were running 
about, and the whole place had an air of security. It was 
indeed the secret home of the Yaquis. Here was .the place 
that the Mexican Government had in vain tried so hard to 
find. 

As he looked his heart almost stopped beating, for from one 
of the larger tents two braves appeared leading between 
them the familiar figure of Chris Allen. In an agony of 
suspense Jackson waited. Cautiously he brought his 
rifle to his side. There was one thing he was determined 
upon; if the Yaquis attempted to harm the lad some of 
them would die. 

There seemed no danger of this, however, for the two chiefs 
led their captive from the village. Straight down the 
valley they went and for a while they were lost to view. 
Then, as Bill craned forward anxiously he saw where they 
were going. The path led straight to a high cliff that 
formed the end of the valley; upon the crest he could see 
a party of redskins mounting guard, and from the general 
direction he guessed this must be the ridge at the head of the 
chasm leading into the main canyon. Then the two chiefs 
advanced to the face of the cliff, passed behind a clump of 
bushes, and disappeared. 

M H’m,” muttered Jackson, " that looks like the back 
door of the Taiopa. Now, I wonder what their game 
is! ” 

Very carefully he withdrew from the hidden valley and 
retraced his steps across the scorching rocks to the narrow 
gorge down which he had come. He took his bearings 
and worked his way towards the cavern. He had to go 
carefully, for he was in the midst of the enemy. Once 
he dropped to the ground just in time as the figure of a 
stalwart Indian appeared upon a rock ahead and gazed 
searchingly up into the mountains. 

By evening he had almost reached the desired position ; 
a few more steps and he would be able to look down into the 
chasm and see what lay upon the other side of the cactus 
hedge. As he took a step forward his foot found no support 
and he stumbled. He clutched wildly at the bushes around 
him, but they tore from their hold and he fell down, down, 
down. He struck against an obstruction and then felt 
himself sliding down some rough rocky declivity. Then 
suddenly something struck him a terrible blow upon the 
head, and he dropped to the ground and lay still. 
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W HEN Chris Allen fell in the fight at the cactus 
fence he lay unconscious for hours. When he 
came to, he found himself lying in a small pyra- 
midical tent. It consisted of three birch-poles 
lashed together at the top with old blankets stretched 
tightly over them, leaving a small space open at the upper 
end for the smoke to escape. 

A small fire burned in the centre, and as his eyes became 
accustomed to the gloom he could make out the figure 
of an Indian squatting upon the floor smoking. Seeing 
that the prisoner was conscious the redskin took the pipe 
from his mouth. 

“ Waugh ! " he grunted, " Paleface, wake up. Good ! ” 
And turning to the opening of the tent he shouted, 
“ Wanoonah ! ” 

In answer to his call a young squaw entered bearing in 
her hands a bowl of goat’s milk and a kind of wheaten 
cake. 

Chris’s hands were unbound and he sat up to eat. After 
he had eaten, another Indian, young and tall with sharply 
cut features and a skin the colour of bronze, entered the 
jicail. He said a few words rapidly in the Yaqui dialect 
and then beckoned to Chris. 

“ Come, Paleface,” he said curtly, and the lad obeyed. 
They led him along the valley, and the boy looked round 
with amazement at the fertile scene before him. 

He was surprised to see that many of the redskins were 
dressed in a manner which was quite different from that 
of the Indians he had already met upon the journey to 
the mine. 

After traversing the length of the valley they came to a 
great cave, and one of the redskins took up a torch of pitch- 
pine and, plunging it in a small fire that was smouldering in 
a rocky hollow, procured a light. The floor of the cavern 
led steeply upward. It was quite smooth, and as they 
advanced Chris looked about him. For the first hundred 
yards or so the roof was invisible, and then suddenly a great 
wall of rock descended, and for a while they had to stoop 
almost double. Then the passage opened out, and as the 
rays of the smoking torch were reflected back Chris gave 
a gasp of surprise. Huge masses of dazzling white quartz 
crystals threw back the flickering light. Here and there 
mingled with the quartz were splashes of yellow where a 
gold seam outcropped. 

Steeper and steeper became the way, and at last they 
came to the end of the underground passage. Then Chris 
found himself in a lofty cavern the roof of which was but 
dimly visible. Here and there a faint streak of light filtered 
down through some tiny crevice in the mountain. The cave 
was about one hundred yards long by fifty wide, and the 
boy’s boots awoke the echoes as they struck upon the 
rocky floor. On all sides different galleries led off into the 
heart of the mountain. 

They advanced to the centre and Chris was told to halt. 
There before him he beheld a peculiar grate-like structure 


in which was burning a clear fire. The younger of the 
two redskins advanced and bowed down to the ground three 
times before it. Then he came back, and the elder man 
advanced slowly towards the flame, chanting monotonously 
the while. 

It was the sacred fire of the Aztecs kept burning through 
centuries in the hidden fastness of the wild inhospitable 
mountains. Near the fire lay a long flat stone about four 
feet high with a peculiar structure upon it. Suddenly 
without a sound four old men, bent with age, their cheeks 
shrunken, and of a lighter colour than their companions, 
came forward. At once the two guides seized Chris and 
threw him to the ground. They quickly bound him and 
laid him upon the stone. Even as he lay there he could 
see that all around the stone lay great nuggets of virgin 
gold that sparkled brilliantly in the torchlight. It was 
indeed the centre of the famous Taiopa Mine. 

The six redskins gave him but little time for obser¬ 
vation, for as soon as he was placed upon the stone they 
proceeded to alter the construction of the framework upon 
the top. There was a rock at each end with a hollow in 
the middle. One of the old men hobbled off and returned 
presently with a long fir-pole, and they passed a long thong 
of deer-skm round and round the boy's body so that he 
hung suspended beneath the pole. The rocks were brought 
nearer to the centre of the stone and placed so that when 
the pole was put upon them they were about six inches 
from his head and feet. Again the old Indians went away 
and brought back a basket of pine chips and twigs. These 
were arranged beneath the helpless youth and he shuddered 
as the realisation of his fate burst upon him. 

He closed his eyes, for he thought his last hour had come. 
When he opened them his glance rested for a moment upon * 
the roof of the cavern. High up he could see a tiny crevice 
and a beam of light shining upon one of the walls. As he 
looked he thought he saw a movement. He looked again. 
Yes, there it was ; a white speck waving in the air. His 
captors were busy with further proparations and left him 
there for a while. Again that white speck waved up and 
down, and then the redskins returned and the speck vanished. 

Chris did not know what to think. Was it a signal ? 
Was there really help at hand ? He had little time for 
reflection, for his two original guides released him from the 
pole and hurried him back to the village. 

All this time Bill Jackson lay where he had fallen. In 
rolling down the crevice he had struck his head against 
a rock and for a moment was stunned. When he came 
to he could hardly realise where he was. The sound of 
voices speaking in an unknown tongue floated upwards 
and he lay still and listened. Then as his senses came back 
he felt cautiously about him. Above him he could see the 
hole into which he had fallen. Far above he could see the 
sky, and although it was still daylight he could make out 
several stars shining as if he were at the bottom of a well. 

Reaching about cautiously, he felt a ridge of rock 
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before him and carefully raised himself to his knees. He 
did not make a sound, and as he peered over the ledge 
he saw Chris Allen lying bound upon the sacrificial stone. 
Instinctively he felt for his rifle but it was not there, for it 
had slipped off during his fall. Then his brain cleared and 
he watched the proceedings two hundred feet below him. 
The light from the torch was not brilliant, but through his 
glasses he saw quite clearly the preparations for the sacrifice 
of his chum. As he looked he groaned inwardly. If they 
were going to torture the lad he was powerless to save him. 

There was only one thing to be done. He would try to 
hit him with a bullet, and with shaking hands he drew his 
revolver. At least he should be spared the torture. Then 
as the Indians moved away he took out his handkerchief 
and waved it, but he could not tell whether Chris could see 
him. As soon as the Yaquis returned to the boy he ceased 
and watched them take him away. 

When they disappeared Bill gave a sigh of relief as he 
realised that nothing would happen for a time. Then he 
set about seeking a means of escape. He carefully examined 
the ledge upon which he lay, and found that it was about 
five feet wide and covered with d6bris from the cleft above. 
Luckily the crevice sloped somewhat and he climbed 
cautiously for a few feet. Then his way was barred. Dark¬ 
ness set in and he knew he was trapped. Gradually the 
stars came out brilliantly, and then as the moon rose an 
eerie light crept downwards. Soon it became brighter, 
and at last the moon was shining right into the cleft. By 


its light Jackson could choose his way. Half way up he 
recovered his rifle and with great care reached the top. 

Then with much caution he hurried back to where he 
had left Dudley and his friends, and told them his .startling 
news. 

" What can we do ? " asked Dudley. 

“ I don't think anything will happen till Friday night. 
Do you, Watson ? " replied Bill. 

" I guess not. If that calendar of yours is all right, 
Dudley, we've got two whole days to think of something." 

“ Yes, but how can we do anything ? The place is so 
well protected." 

" It's all right, Dudley," replied Jackson with decision, 
“I've got an idea. But we'll work out the details to-morrow." 

" What will you do if you manage to get the youngster 
away ? We shall have to cut pretty quickly." 

" Waal, I reckon that's easy," drawled Watson. " I'll 
just light off down the canyon to-morrow morning. There's 
sure to be a family of river Indians within a mile or so, and 
I’ll arrange to have a couple of canoes waiting. Then I 
guess we can give the Yaquis the slip." 

The next morning they were busy with their preparations. 
Watson hurried off down the canyon before it was light 
to arrange about the canoes, while Jackson worked his way 
up towards the falls. He was bent upon securing an 
eagle or at least a buzzard, for upon the possession of one 
of these birds depended to a large extent the possible 
success of his plan. 


(T o be concluded.) 


The Water-Telescope. 


I N various parts of the world, and where the water is 
very clear, those who hunt for sponges, pearls, pearl- 
shell, and other valuables of the deep, often make use 
of an instrument that is known as a water-telescope. 
Sunken treasure, too, has been similarly located, and naturalists 
intent upon watching the denizens of the ocean not infrequently 
thus equip themselves. In its most simple form the water- 
telescope consists of a big cone or funnel of blackened tin, the 
small end of which is placed to the eye; whilst at the other 
and larger extremity, which goes beneath the surface, there is 


and steady in strong currents or tideways. Handles there are 
at the upper end for conveniently holding the tube under water. 
In tubes of more ordinary pattern there is at the top a shaped 
eye-piece of plain glass, but, as we see, the first-class water- 
telescope that we illustrate is provided instead with a pair of 
binoculars, which are of a specially powerful description. Such 
a tube can be supplied in one length, or in sections so arranged 
that they can be easily and quickly joined together, the usual 
length of the sections being from four to eight feet. Sometimes 
the tube is fitted with trunnions, so that it can be adjusted to 



The Water-Telesoope. 


a disc of glass that keeps out the water. Thus provided, the 
observer can peer into the depths below, and, as it has been said, 
eee anything that is there, from a shark to a shoal of shrimps. 

Primitive appliances, however, by strain of circumstances 
soon become perfected, and our illustration shows a highly 
•efficient water-telescope or catoptric tube that, manufactured 
in Great Britain, finds its way literally to the uttermost parts 
of the earth where adventurous man seeks to possess himself 
of under-water spoil. The term catoptrics means that part of 
optics which treats of reflected light, and it comes from the 
Greek word katoptron , a mirror. This catoptric tube is made 
by Messrs. Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., the famous submarine 
engineers, of Neptune Works, Lambeth, London, S.E., and more 
than holds its own against any other device evolved for achieving 
the like purpose. 

At its lower end the tube is fitted with a strong circular plate 
glass, and around it there are projecting lugs, to which ropes 
can be attached for the purpose of keeping the tube perpendicular 


the boat-sockets or the rowlocks of a boat. Probably the pattern 
of water-telescope most in demand is one that is six feet long 
by six inches diameter, and made in two equal lengths that are 

bolted together. 

Water-telescopes are used in seeking the beautiful river 
pearls of China, and in the quest for those Scottish pearls that 
have been celebrated for their lustre ever since the Middle Ages. 
In primitive or perfected form these “ yards of tin " help the 
pearl-fishers of Ceylon and the Persian Gulf, of the Australian 
seas, Borneo, and the Gulfs of Mexico and California. Native 
divers use them as well as white men, and in the extensive 
pearl shell industry of North Australia they are often invaluable, 
a very curious fact in that connection being that one-eyed divers 
are credited with extra ability to locate the shell as seen through 
a water-telescope. In using the tube the operator adopts 
the same method that a photographer does in getting the focus 
of a camera, and places a cloth right over his head and the 
instrument. 
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Ahmisk, the City-Maker. 

A Story of Pioneer Beavers in Algonquin Park. 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


I. 

A S a rule 
it is 

A. only 

the 

quarrelso me, 
the idle, or the 

diseased that are driven out of the beaver colony, but 
Ahmisk * certainly possessed none of these distinguishing 
qualifications. Yet behold him an outcast, for the king of 
the colony to which he had belonged was a huge, bullying 
ruffian, who saw only in the strapping young beaver a 
possible rival, and therefore ejected him. 

Had Ahmisk been indolent or without ambition he would 
have become a bank beaver, taking up his quarters at the 
lake margin or by some sluggish stream, and not even 
troubling to make for himself a lodge. But being young 
and hearty he started to travel north, and kept on travelling. 
Dense forests of cedar and sweeping uplands of birch 
bordered the river margin, but at length a vast panorama 
of beautiful island-dotted lakes opened out before him, and 
prompted by some guiding instinct Ahmisk turned his face 
westward. 

Strange things he saw as night after night he struggled 
on through the chaos of islands : great herds of caribou, 
swimming northwards, at times crossed his course, their 
giant antlers rising from the surface like the roots of a 
submerged forest. He saw gigantic 
moose, standing fetlock-deep in the 
water, and fairy herds of whitetail deer 
grazing by the moonlit bays. Once a 
birch-bark canoe crossed his wake, and 
the sun-tanned mau in the prow pointed 
him out with a bony forefinger to the 
other man who was 
paddling. The lat¬ 
ter gave a grunt 
and nodded ; he 
was glad to see ther 
beaver. 

Ahmisk was 
prospecting an un¬ 



'He saw gigantic moose, standing fetlock-deep in the water/’ 


surveyed region, and at each landing-place he left a sign 
which other beavers, passing that way, could read and 
understand. In other words, he blazed a trail, and if 
weeks, months, or years later another beaver crossed that 
range, it would do so by the very trails Ahmisk had 
trodden, taking the water where he had taken it, and 
landing where he had landed. 

At length Ahmisk reached a tiny creek, shadowed by 
birch and aspen, and here, five miles from its mouth, he 
.decided to settle down. And now we see the wisdom of 
the blazed trail, for ere a week had passed a sleek little 

• Cree Indian for Beaver. 


female beaver took to coyly haunting the point where the 
creek joined the lake, and Ahmisk, becoming conscious in 
some mysterious way of her proximity, finally journeyed 
down-stream, and led her back triumphantly. 

Without delay the two young beavers set upon the task 
of home-making, and each night found them industriously 
cutting slender branches from an adjacent thicket, and 
laying them parallel on the bed of the stream. The thick 
ends of the branches were laid to meet the current, and 
each branch was cemented into place by a liberal daub 
of clay taken from the stream-bed. The dam was given a 
slight curvature towards the current, so that it would better 
resist the weight of water, and in a few days’ time a pond, 
sixteen feet in width, occupied the centre of the little valley. 

It was the second year of the close season, and beaver 
were spreading all up and down the country. Thus one 
golden evening two other beavers put in their appearance 
at Aspen Creek. They were footsore and weary, for they 

too had followed the 
blazed trail from 
some distant point. 
They sat in the 
centre of the dam, 
staring at Ahmisk 
and his wife with 
timid, pathetic eyes, 
and evidently await¬ 
ing an invitation. 
A Whisky Jack eyed 
them mischievously 
from the overhang¬ 
ing poplar, and, 
deciding they had 
nothing he could 
steal, he flew off with 
a cackling peal of 
laughter. Ther 
Ahmisk and his wife 
swam up to the new¬ 
comers, and after 
nibbling each other's 
faces they all in¬ 
dulged in a rollick¬ 
ing game of tag. 

The home of the 
four beavers was now 
a hive of industry 
from sunset till 
dawn, and by the 
end of June the 
supply of light aspen 
and willow about the 
dam gave out. It 
was not till the last 
stick was cut. how¬ 
ever, that the beavers set to work on the heavy timber. 
Three beavers would gnaw at the selected trunk, while the 
fourth crouched in the centre of the dam and kept guard. 
Immediately the tree began to move the sentry would dive, 
striking the water a resounding smack with his tail, where¬ 
upon the workers would scatter for cover and remain hidden 
for some minutes, as though afraid that the crash of the 
fallen tree would attract some enemy to the spot. 

If the tree fell into the dam all well and good, but as 
often as not it fell in the opposite direction, and the task 
of portaging its branches was a long and tedious one. 
The branches were cut into convenient lengths, and the 
trunks were left to rot on the ground where they had fallen. 
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rescue, the little 
pioneering com¬ 
munity of Aspen 
Creek would not 
have survived 
that winter. 

The first frost 
sealed the dam 
under the sheet 
armour of 
winter. Then 
came a fall of 
snow which 
covered the ice, 
so that only an 
experienced eye 
could tell that a 
creek existed 
here. From the 
elements the 
beavers were se¬ 
cure, and as the 
■winds howled 
and moaned 
, through the 

t poplar grove. 

they spent their 
days in the bank 
burrows, the en- 

> trances to which 

were well below the slowly thickening ice. 

Very soon the hurriedly collected supply 
of greenwood in the dam gave out, and 
then the beavers were compelled to make 
perilous overland trips up the valley for 
food. They left the dam by the blow-hole, 
kept open by the constant passage of their 
bodies, and always a sentry was mounted 
at this point to watch and listen. But one night, 
in spite of his vigilance, a green-eyed, silent-footed 
Indian Devil (lynx) contrived to get between the 
beavers and the blow-hole, and a scream of murder 
went up on the night as one of the adult females 
fell beneath his lightning pounce. 

Then the hardiest member of Ahmisk’s family, 
frantic with hunger, ignored the boisterous wind 
which that night drowned all other sounds, and 
crept weakly out of the blow-hole in search of 
food. The beads of water in his fur froze into 
solid jewels as he met the air, and even as he 
trembled at the entrance, a great white owl hurled 
invisible down the wind, and swept him up in one long 
diagonal swoop. 

One more of Ahmisk's cubs perished from hunger—or 
rather was drowned, because his infant strength was not 
sufficient to carry him from the burrow to the blow-hole— 
while one of the orphan mbs, belonging to the other male, 
swallowed a chunk of hardwood which stuck in his throat, 
and though Ahmisk “ cuffed ” him all round the clearing, 
he failed to get rid of it and died on the snow. 

At length, one blessed morning four men appeared at 
the dam margin. Two of them were forest rangers, the 
other two Cree Indians. Each of the party wore snow- 
shoes, and on his back each carried an immense bundle of 
green willow. 

“ Beaver here I ” announced the first of the forest rangers 
It was the man who, from the prow of the birch-bark, had 
pointed out Ahmisk that May evening. 

What the men did was done with few words, as the 
beavers might have done it. They enlarged the blow-hole, 
and through it forced their bundles of greenwood. One 
of the Indians, strolling round for signs, picked up the 
dead cub. 

“ Beaver hungry 1 ” he observed curtly. 

The ranger nodded. “ Starved out,’* he answered 
" But that ought to see them through. Come on. 
sons.” 


“ One 

night, in spite 
of his vigil¬ 
ance, a green- 
eyed, silent¬ 
footed Indian 
Devil (lynx) 

contrived to get between the 
beavers and the blow-hole, and a 
scream of murder went up on the 
night as one of the adult females 
fell beneath his lightning pounce. 


About the middle of July the female beavers left their 
husbands, and became intent on affairs of their own. Each 
of them dug a tunnel in the bank of the pond, and for some 
extraordinary reason their husbands were not allowed to 
assist. If, indeed, either of the males so much as went 
within ten yards of the bank burrows he got " what 
for,” so that the two husbands haunted the opposite end 
of the dam, helping each other in various little ways with 
pathetic friendliness and with never a word or sign of mis¬ 
understanding. 

Six weeks later eleven beavers might have been seen 
swimming about the pond. Seven of them were tiny, 
undeveloped fellows, it is true, but they lacked none of the 
vim and industry of their parents. 

Winter was drawing near. The pond was four feet 
deep at its deepest end, and about fifty feet in width, but 
it was provided with no lodges, and there was no winter 
supply of food since the pond was insufficiently deep to 
harbour it. Winter, indeed, promised to be a grim afiair 
for the pioneer beavers of Aspen Creek l 


Had it not been that those wind-hardened, leather-skinned 
guardian angels of the great game reserve came to the 
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III. 

There was little life astir in the northland during those 
lean, silent days. The birds were gone south, the bears 
and the squirrels were holed up for the winter, and the 
whole world was hidden beneath an eternal pall of whiteness. 
The mice bored their tunnels under the snow, and lived 
their lives unseen, unheard. Like the beaver they might 
never have existed, for the world at that season was an 
underground world. Only man and the wolves ranged the 
solitudes of the snow-bound forest. 

At times the forest rangers heard a far-off, dismal 
wailing, like the cries of a vast multitude of little children. 
The elder of them would curse and clench his fists, peering 
out into the moonlight. “ Spoil hunting! Spoil good 
fur ! Drive game out of the country. Them critters is 
too blame plentiful 1 " he 
would mutter hoarsely. 

The younger would merely 
thank his stars that none 
of the children he knew 
were with him in that 
region of solitude. To 
him the days were a great 
joy, but the nights, with 
the trails forbidden, were 
all too long. Thus the 
winter passed in the 
eternal solitudes of Algon¬ 
quin Park. 

One morning there was 
a sound of laughter—a 
wild, cackling laughter, 
high in the heavens ! The 
rangers looked up. Two 
black specks were drifting 
across the cloudless sky, 
and again the mad laughter 
stabbed the stillness. 

“ The loons 1 My stars 
—the loons I ” cried the 
younger of the rangers. 

“ Spring at last I” 

Spring came quickly 
that year, and in a few 
days the last of the ice 
was booming and crashing 
its way to the lakes from 
a thousand tumultuous 
creeks. And when the 
beaver dam resumed its 
normal level there were 
but four beavers to occupy 
it, and all of them were 
survivors of Ahmisk's 
family. 

They had followed Ahmisk—thus they were alive. He 
was as big and strong as two ordinary beavers. His 
tracks in the snow were like those of a timber wolf, but 
strength is as nothing in the wilderness without wisdom. 
Ahmisk possessed wisdom. The other members of the 
colony had perished during the great flood, which pinioned 
them under the ice, or battered them helpless between the 
drifting packs. 

Early that spring Ahmisk, single-handed, dug a canal 
from the dam out into the centre of the poplar grove. It 
was straight cut and artificial looking, and it was deep 
enough and wide enough for him to swim along it with a 
load of branches, instead of hauling and tussling with them 
through the chaos of logs and stumps which surrounded 
the dam. Later in the season the other young beavers, 
realising the convenience of the canal, made similar cuttings 
from it in every direction, so that, ere long, the whole 
district surrounding the dam was a regular maze of 
unnatural waterways. 

For the present, however, the young were with their 
mother, and, working together in the centre of the pond, 


they collected together a heap of branches and clay. By 
the end of May the lodge was completed—a huge pile 
of sticks, into which passages were gnawed, and chambers 
hollowed out above water-level. There were, be it under¬ 
stood, no chambers under water, as the immortal and 
much beloved poet would have us suppose. A beaver, 
indeed, can live under water very little longer than the 
best of human swimmers, and not so long as an ordinary 
duck. He merely haunts the water because his food is 
adjacent to it, and because it affords him convenient shelter 
from his numerous foes. 

By autumn it was clear that Ahmisk had done his duty, 
for there were many beavers at Aspen Creek—how many, 
I dare not say. They were not all Ahmisk’s children, but 
all had followed Ahmisk's trail. He was the founder and 
pioneer of the city. It was a clean city. There was no 

rotten quarter amidst its 
newness—no region of gar¬ 
bage heaps and unclean 
citizens. In that it stood 
apart from the cities 
of man in the pioneer 
lands. 

There was one event 
more, ere winter came, 
which I must record. 
One night an old, blind, 
lame and decrepit beaver 
took his station at the 
centre of the dam and 
sat there, shivering wretch¬ 
edly, evidently awaiting 
the usual invitation. 
Whence he had come no 
one knew. No one saw 
him till Ahmisk, the king 
of the colony, swam up 
to him, and commenced 
to nibble his face in a 
friendly manner. I doubt 
if Ahmisk recognised him 
as the despot of Lost 
River, who had driven 
Ahmisk out in the days 
of his budding youth— 
now himself driven out 
by a younger warrior, 
according to the inevit¬ 
able law, and forced to 
seek refuge in a pioneer 
camp. 

There was an Indian 
who knew not, or cared 
not for, the laws of the 
great game reserve. He 
was one of the two who 
had accompanied the forest rangers to Aspen Creek 
during the great famine. He drove a stake vertically 
into the bed of the beaver pond by one of the landings, and 
at the bottom of that stake was a single snag. To the 
stake he attached an iron chain, and to the chain was 
attached a steel trap, which he buried in the soft mud at the 
beaver landing-stage. 

The old, blind, lame, and decrepit beaver blundered 
into the trap. Immediately the steel jaws closed, he 
dived, as a beaver always does, and the iron chain 
slipped down the stake, and over the snag at the 
end; so when the old beaver, becoming exhausted, 
tried to rise, he was prevented from doing so by the 
snag at the end of the pole, and thus he was drowned 
ere he could wrench his imprisoned limb free from 
the trap. 

The sheet armour of winter had again closed the pond 
when next the Indian visited it. Silent in his moose-hide 
moccasins he stole up to the dam, and in one hand he 
carried a hollow tube, containing a steel spear. At the 
last moment he leapt on to one of the lodges standing high 



“Even at he trembled at the entrance, a great white owl 
hurled invisible down the wind." (Seepage 516.) 
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above the wind-swept ice, and as he leapt the hollow tube 
was raised, ready to strike downwards. First one then 
another of the beavers shot from the lodge a foot below 
the ice. 

The Indian, standing above, could see through 
the ice and the water below. With a quick move¬ 
ment he struck downwards, and the steel spear 
penetrated the four inches of ice as though it were 
pasteboard, pinning the second beaver to the bed of 
the pond. Yet the sixth and the tenth he bagged, and 
was about to break the ice when a strong hand was laid 


upon his shoulder, and once again he cursed the White 
Man's laws. 

To-day there are many ponds on Aspen Creek, and 
many beavers to occupy them. One of the lodges is no 
less than twelve feet in width, and contains a dozen families. 
The canals to the poplar grove are many and deep, and each 
is a pulsing highway of activity. There is a second dam 
higher up the creek—its object being, evidently, to break 
the force of the springtime floods. As for Ahmisk, I cannot 
say ; he is lost from view in the bustle and activity of the 
city he has founded. 


A North-Sea Chantey. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


W HEN I keep my watch at night, steaming by with¬ 
out a light, 

Save a half-moon swinging faintly in the sky; 
With a little wind adrift where the restless waters 
shift, 

And the murmur of their song goes flowing by; 

Then I look across the foam to¬ 
wards the good white cliffs of 
home, 

With the stars above their ram¬ 
parts shining down, 





“ A strong hand was laid upon his shoulder, and once again he cursed the 
White Men’* Uwe.” (“ Ahmisk, the City-Maker .”) 


And I think “ *Tis here I stand, that my fellow-men on 
land 

May be sleeping safe and snug in London Town ! ” 

Oh, you folks in homes afar, do you think about Jack 
Tar ? 

I am riding on the sea’s highway for you 1 
With the mine and submarine, swift to strike a blow 
unseen, f 

I am sentry of the broad unsleeping blue I 
But I wouldn’t mind a change, and when clear the white stars 
range, 

Then my heart goes winging shoreward without fail; 

And I hear a music sweet—just the din of Regent 
Street, 

And the clatter round the walls of Maida Vale 1 


So I frame a chantey thus—" Far 
away, by tram and ’bus. 

On the dear familiar kerbstones I 
would stand ! 

I would tread at fall of dark every 
pathway of Hyde Park, 

And would linger 'mid the bustle of 
the Strand 1 

I would watch the searchlights play 
over Piccadilly way, 

I would wander by the dim and 
placid Thames, 

And with quite a thrill would see loom 
up, huge and silently, 

London, queenlike, with her shaded 
lamps for gems 1 ” 

Yes, it’s there that I would be, but I’m 
needed on the sea. 

Oh, *tis strict and stem the watch 
that I must keep 1 

For no Prussian shells will scream 
down the streets of Ewell and 
Cheam, 

While the sailor-dogs are riders of 
the deep ! 

But I’m homesick now and then, so I 
ask you, fellow-men, 

’Mid your ease to heave a thought 
or two to me I 

And remember in your prayers Drake 
and Nelson’s sailor heirs 
Who are riding—for your safety- 
on the sea I 
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A Complete Cricket Story. 

By D. L. A. JEPHSON. 


T HE quaint little old-world town of Harton-on-the 
Ouse was seething with excitement;. the School 
was excited, and the town, which practically lived 
on the School, followed suit; it was the last week 
of the summer term and the last match of the season—the 
final House Match was in progress. The morrow would 
decide the momentous .question as to whether Lowry’s 
or Busher’s would be Cock House. Lowry’s had a lead 
of nine runs on the first innings ; not so many as they 
had expected, but still an asset, as their rivals would have 
to take fourth knock on a wicket already beginning to 
crumble. 

On the whole, opinion favoured Lowry’s; but some of 
the knowing ones pinned their faith on Busher’s and 
Mehrab Singh, the finest player on either side. 

Fulton Major, the Busher skipper, and Mehrab came up 
the High after a turn at the nets, and went into Crisp’s 
for a “ long-lemon,” and while they were taking it they 
heard a noisy party in the inner room and recognised the 
raucous voice of Harwood, the Lowry fast bowler, laying 
down the law : ” Win ? Of course we’ll win—do you think 
I can’t fire out Busher’s rotten lot, Hare, Scraggs Minor, 
and Polly Biffin ? I can’t think what Fulton was about 
putting in those three duds; as for that long-nosed nigger 
they make such a fuss about, to my mind there’s too much 
‘ tuppence coloured ’ about him—showy, yes, but none 
too sound.” 

“ Oh, come now, Harwood, you’re talking through your 
hat,” interrupted Bull Garston; “ he’s a jolly good bat, 
whatever you say—and Hare’s not a bad bowler; he got 
you, anyhow.” 

” A beastly fluke, the only decent ball he bowled. All 
the same, I owe him one, and I’ll take jolly good care 
he gets paid,” and Harwood laughed. It was not a pleasant, 
it was not a kind, laugh. 

Fulton and the Indian looked at each other; the same 
thought passed through both their minds. 

” That Harwood’s a pretty foul kind of a skunk I’m 
thinking,” said Fulton, as they turned down Wick’s Lane 
towards Busher’s. 

” He is a verry evil fellow ; I have observed him,” 
remarked Mehrab in his slow, careful way. ” In my 
father’s country we should know how to deal with him— 
but here it is verry difficult; he must be reformed, is it not 
so ? If he play any of his tricks on my little friend Johnny 
Hare, you watch out, as you say; it will be amusing. You 
shall see me tame him.” 

Standing on the steps of Busher’s was a small boy with 
the brightest of blue eyes and a mass of yellow hair stand¬ 
ing upright all over his head, giving him an air of startled 
perplexity. This was Johnny Hare, the Busher left-hander, 


whose name, by the way, was not Johnny at all, but 
Matthew. As Munsey Minor put it: " He looked like Johnny, 
so we called him Johnny—it simply had to he I ” Even 
Busher himself, in his more expansive moments, found 
himself dropping into the familiar : " Johnny—er—that 
is to say, Hare.” 

Just as Fulton and Mehrab Singh came up the steps 
the bell of the old School House down the High started 
ringing for ” Last Call,” so Johnny, being still a “ first 
yearer,” one of those who, by an unwritten law of Harton, 
had to walk in the road and not on the narrow pavement, 
ran down. He had only gone a few yards when, finding 
he had forgotten some letters, he turned back to get them. 
Then he had to make a bolt for it and, taking a short cut 
into the High, ran full tilt into Harwood. 

” Clumsy little beast, why can’t you look where you 
are going ?—and keep to the road, do you hear ? ” said 
the bully with a scowl. Fortunately at this moment 
Dr. Lowry passed by, so Johnny escaped, and sprinting 
for all he was worth, arrived in time for " Call.” 

Harwood’s temper, never a very good one, had not been 
improved by the encounter, and he registered another notch 
against Johnny. Matters were not improved when Donkin 
Major came up and, putting his arm through his, said in 
the silky tones he used when he had anything particularly 
unpalatable to say, ” Sorry to trouble you, old man, but 
I should be glad of that half-dollar I lent you last week— 
I’m absolutely stony.” 

Now Harwood himself was always on the rocks, but he 
had received a remittance that morning in answer to an 
urgent plea for supplies, and he knew that Donkin knew ; 
so with a bad enough grace he pulled the coin out of his 
pocket and handed it over, leaving himself 6 \d. in coppers 
to go on with till he received his fare money. Somehow 
the rest had melted away, and there were still three or four 
from whom he had borrowed who would expect to be paid 
before the holidays. Well, they’d have to expect, that 
was all. A man couldn’t do everything, and it was rotten 
unfair of old Pennylove to keep him so short. 

Next morning at ” brekker,” Munsey Minor, who was 
sitting by Johnny Hare, set the table in a roar by an¬ 
nouncing, ” It’s all right, you men, we’ve got ’em on toast l 
I see it all; it’s as plain as the nose on my face.” 

” Well, that’s ‘ some ’ truth, anyway,” put in Polly Biffin. 

” Shut up. Polly, no one asked your opinion! But 
aren't you all just rabid to hear how I know ? ” 

” Yes—yes, get on with it.” 

“ Well, you see, I was the early bird that pinched the 
worm—came on it quite by accident, mind you, and that’s 
done the trick 1 Here’s my worm 1 ” and Munsey held 
up in triumph a big four-leaved clover. 
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“ Why, you silly chump, what's that got to do with it ? ” 
“ Got to do with it ?—why, everything in the world. 
A four-leaved clover spells luck with a big L! Well, 
we've got it, haven’t we ? Now I shall proceed to show you 
what it has told me, and if it doesn’t come off, call me a 
liar, also with a big L 1 First, Johnny here will get that 
brute Harwood’s wicket a second time for a duck ! Next, 
Harwood will level up on Johnny; third (but this is a 
mystery), Mehrab will draw a bead on him; fourth, we 
shall win l ” 

The Indian, who was at the upper end of the table listening, 
smiled an inscrutable smile. Munsey’s face glowed with 
all the ardour of a young prophet, and a curious hush fell 
on the room, which lasted till Fulton, the senior prefect, rose 


" Ooce 

more came the deadly hiss, and from the 

collar ofMehrab’s shirt he saw appear the flat head and wicked eyes of the venomous Daboia.” (•SVi’ p. 521 .) 

and muttered the short Latin grace, which was the signal for 
a general loosening of tongues and pushing back of chairs. 

By twelve o’clock, when play for the day started, the 
greater part of the school—Dr. Lowry, the Head, the Rev. 

1 ommy Bushcr, and half a dozen other masters, with 
wives and daughters and a sprinkling of townspeople, had 
assembled on the Upper Cricket Ground ; only a few’ 
slackers preferred a laze in a punt on the placid waters 
of the Ouse to watching the game of games and the keen 
tussle for supremacy between two sporting teams. 

Lowry’s began well; by lunch they had put on 80 for 
the loss of two wickets, Doubleday and Hankey, the School 
heavy weight and Aunt Sally, the latter a big bullet-headed 
fellow standing six feet in his socks. He was a fine keeper 
on the leg side and a batsman untroubled by nerves. 

He made 27 , including a hit for six, which landed in the 
Sixth Form ground across the road, evoking shrieks of 


delight from the small fry, among whom he was very 
popular. 

“Oh, w r ell hit, Hankey; w'ell hit, sir,” came from all 
sides, but the next ball, the last before the interval, a fast 
yorker, proved one too many for him. 

When play w r as resumed, Munsey Minor, who was 
sitting with a knot of Busherites, nudged his particular 
chum, Bunce Royston, saying : “ There he comes ; now you 
watch what happens,” as Harwood, in the purple-and- 
lavender cap of the School XI., swaggered dowrn the pavilion 
steps accompanied by Crocker the not-out. 

Crocker placed Hare rather neatly to leg for three and 
Harwood faced the left-hander. The first ball he left 
severely alone, the second he pushed in the direction of 

cover, the third hung, 
and w’hen he got to it 
somehjw' up she went 
and Johnny, half-way 
across the wicket, 
brought off a dolly 
catch and the downfall 
of the Lowry express- 
man 1 As he passed 
Hare on his way back 
to the hutch he mut¬ 
tered an ugly word or 
two. 

“ What did I tell 
you ? ” nodded Munsey 
Minor to his “ Fidus 
Achates.” “ It simply 
had to be (his usual 
formula). Did you see 
his scow’l ? My ! I 
shouldn’t care to fag 
for him, the pasty-faced 
brute.” 

And so the game 
went on, punctuated 
by remarks from the 
unflagging Munsey. 
“ Oh, Polly, you Jug¬ 
gins ! that makes three 
you’ve dropped,” or 
‘ ‘ Good man! ” as Fulton 
stopped a hot one. 
“ Did you see that. 
Bunce ? ” when Mehrab, 
in the outfield, saved 
a four. But when 
Johnny pouched this 
third victim, Munsey 
yelled “B-o-w-l-e-d! ” 
till his voice gave out. 
much to the amuse¬ 
ment of a grey-bearded 
parson who took a 
seat close by and 
watched the game with 
keen interest. 

At length he turned to Munsey, saying, “I’m glad to see the 
old School and the old House keeping it up in the old style.” 
“ You were at Busher’s, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, though it wasn’t Busher’s, but Thompson’s, in 
the ’seventies ”—and the stranger gave a name at which 
Munsey opened his eyes—a name not only known to ail 
Hartonians, but to every lover of the game. He was a 
very genial old gentleman indeed, and in a short while 
Munsey w’as chatting away as if he had known him all his 
life. “ Beastly bad luck. I ought to be playing, but I 
sprained my w rist and can’t hold a bat. Anyhow, I've done 
my little bit; I found a four-leaved clover. Do you believe 
in luck, sir ? ” 

“ Well, that’s rather a big question, but I think I do. 
To believe you are going to be lucky gives you confidence, 
an excellent commodity to carry about in your cricket 
bag,” and the old gentleman smiled. “ It was always to be 
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found in F. S. Jackson’s bag, and it carried him through 
many a tight place,” he added. 

Lowry’s innings came to a close for 143 , and as they had 
a lead of nine, Busher’s, on the broken wicket, might find 
the task beyond their powers. Many doubts were ex¬ 
pressed, and still Munsey’s face was a picture of supreme 
content, for it had to be ! 

Yet there was much to try his faith, for during the first 
hour disaster followed disaster. It was the turn of Lowry’s 
to jubilate, and jubilate they did in the most exasperating 
fashion. 

When Bunce, however, started lamenting the prospective 
downfall of the old House, Munsey only wagged his head 
sapiently with a " wait and see.” And his patience was 
rewarded, for when Fulton and Mehrab Singh came together 
things brightened considerably. 

“ That Indian has the makings of quite a first-class 
bat,” commented the parson ; “I don’t know when I’ve 
seen a youngster that pleased me better. If you win, he 
will be the one to pull it off.” 

" Yes, sir, and he’s going to do it, too." 

Fulton left at 120 , and a procession of rabbits followed, 
to be disposed of by Harwood at his fastest and deadliest. 

When Johnny Hare, the last man in, emerged slowly 
from the pavilion there were still fourteen runs to save 
defeat—fifteen to win. 

“ It’s all over now bar the shouting,” said Royston 
in despondent tones, and refused to be comforted. 

It was the last ball of the over ; Johnny faced Harwood, 
and the latter’s pallid countenance was a study in hate. 
He gathered himself together—the ball came like lightning 
dead on the wicket. How Johnny got the bat there was 
to him an unexplained mystery, yet instead of the sickening 
crash he had expected he heard Mehrab’s voice, “ Come on 
—one,” and found himself at the other end, escaped by the 
skin of his teeth. 

And now the Indian, by a series of delicate manoeuvres, 
kept the bowling to himself—a one here—a two there— 
till they wanted but four to tie—five to win. Then, through 
an unlucky slip in turning, Johnny faced Harwood once 
more with a whole over to go. 

Mehrab was watching the bowler with the intentness of 
a cat. He saw the evil look on his face and knew that the 
bully meant to pay his “ little friend, Johnny Hare,” for his 
double humiliation, and he knew what he himself would do. 

The ball, as those watching the game could see, was bowled 
with the deliberate intent of putting fear into the boy ; 
he stood up to it manfully, but it hit him in the throat and 
nearly laid him out. 

At the next ball Johnny began to edge away. It flew 
over his head, which it missed by inches, to be arrested in 
its flight by Hankey, who looked none too pleased. Mehrab 
stood waiting. 


Once more Harwood thundered up to the crease; but just 
as he was about to deliver the ball the hiss . . . hiss . . . 
of a snake struck on his ear. He jumped suddenly. 
“ Wide ! ” signalled the umpire—and Busher’s were another 
run to the good. 

Harwood gazed at the Indian, dazed and shaken; then, 
with a snarl, pulled himself together for a final effort. 

Once more he drew himself up to his full height and raised 
his arm—once more came the deadly hiss, and from the 
collar of Mehrab’s shirt he saw appear the flat head and 
wicked eyes of the venomous Daboia. An unreasoning terror 
seized the bowler—the ball slipped from his hand—a slow 
full pitch—Johnny stepped out and hit it for all he was 
worth—for four 1 and the game was won ! 

“ What on earth happened to you, Harwood ? ” asked 
Hankey. “ What were you playing at ? ” 

“ Ask that rotten nigger; he’d no business to carry a 
filthy snake about with him. Didn't you fellows see the 
beastly thing come wriggling out of his shirt ? Didn’t you 
hear it hiss ? ” 

” Rot ! we saw nothing—heard nothing. Why, you must 
be off your dot, man 1 Here, Mehrab, Harwood says you’ve 
got a snake about you that put him off.” 

“ Snake ? I have no snake,” answered the Indian. 
“ Look and see if you like.” 

” Then it was some confounded monkey trick of yours,” 
retorted Harwood. 

“ Do not you talk of tricks. I should be ashamed to play 
such a one as you played on Johnny Hare ; a great hulking 
brute like you to take such a mean and despicable revenge 
on a—yes—a kid like that! You might have killed him 1 
Do not talk to me of tricks. Oh, you may glare at me as 
you like, I'm not the one who’s afraid. And this I would 
have you understand, you are to leave Johnny Hare alone ; if 
not ...” Here Mehrab broke off and smiled significantly. 

Harwood gave him another ugly look and slouched off. 

That night Busher’s celebrated their victory in the good 
old Harton fashion by a grand spread. 

Tongues were wagging, more particularly at the lower 
end of the table, where Munsey Minor held forth on the 
subject of luck, with a big L 1 

“ What was all that drivel about a snake, then ? What did 
Harwood mean ? ” asked Bunce Royston. 

“ There was no snake,” answered Munsey, “ but Mehrab 
(well, I told you he was in it somehow) is an Indian, and 
in India there are still a few things—strange things, not 
known to the rest of the world. Mehrab has some rum 
power—what do you call it ? Hypnotic ? He's done some 
jolly queer things in that way, I’ve heard, though he 
doesn’t brag about it. He made Harwood look silly, that’s 
all. Well, all I say is that I found the four-leaved clover, 
and from that moment I knew we would win. It simply 
had to be 1 ” 


Laugh at Them! 


S OME folk laugh at virtue, lad — 
Laugh at them ! 

Some rate honour as a fad — 
Laugh at them ! 

Don’t be wiser than your dad : 

His day, too, some wisdom had. 

Fools may laugh at Galahad— 

Laugh at them l 

Vice is manly, some folk say— 

Laugh at them 1 

If you’ve struck the wiser way— 
Laugh at them 1 

They who sow wild oats are gay 
Now ; but there’s a bill to pay. 

Let your sheaves, on reaping-day, 
Laugh at them 1 


Bars beset the upward road— 

Laugh at them! 

Flints and thorns, and many a Load— 
Laugh at them 1 

Lads who mounted and bestrode 

Vice, and to their ruin rode, 

You, too, would to ruin goad,— 

Laugh at them 1 

Let them laugh! Truths fixed and fast 
Laugh at them; 

All the wise of all the past 

Laugh at them. « 

Nail your colours to the mast; 

Face the scoffers ; bear the blast. 

They laugh longest who laugh last— 
Laugh with them 1 


S. Gertrude Ford. 




THB TANK IN THB TRBNCHBS. 

German* attacking with Bomha and Rifle-6re the new Britiab Engine of War. 
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A Story of Public School Life. 


By KENT CARR, 

Author of ** A Rank Outsider.'* " Brought to Heel." " Rivals and Chums," etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE THIRD ELEVEN. 


HE Captain of what, James ? ” repeated Dove, 
as though he could not have heard aright. 

“ The Third Eleven,” said Miky stolidly. 

*' We haven't got a Third Eleven,” Dove told 
him, staring. 

” Why not ? ” asked Miky. 

Dove considered. " Well, nobody ever said we weren’t 
to have one,” he observed at last, as though had a Third 
Eleven been prohibited at Jephson’s, it would have been 
an inducement to the Juniors to get one up, as no doubt 
it would have been. “ Besides, we only play when we’ve 
got to. Besides, we haven’t been keen on cricket for 
years and years ”—this last with what Crudwell would 
have called the Cusack touch. ” Except the Match with 
Arundel, of course,” he added, almost against his will. 

“ That ought to buck Arundel up ! ” said Miky. He 
was busy knocking a nail into the wall, but managed to 
add conversationally : “ They’ve quite a decentish Third 
Eleven at the School-house this term.” 

Dove eyed him with disgust, and even young Smith 
had a reproachful air as he listened. Jephson’s didn’t 
cultivate the altruistic virtues, and got no joy out of 
hearing her enemies praised up. 

44 They made the North House Third Eleven look pretty 
cheap in the Match last week,” Miky continued, ap¬ 
parently oblivious to the repulsive nature of his theme. 
44 Young Chaffey’s balls are awfully swift for a kid.” 

Dove tried to appear uninterested. Smith said, Are 
they ? ” with an odd wistfulness. 

Miky hung up one of his few pictures on the nail he 
had just knocked in. It was a portrait of General Ffowkes, 
which he had found in one of the illustrated papers, and 
had had framed. ” Pity you’ve a down on cricket here,” 
he observed, still conversationally. 

44 But we don’t bother about footer ! ” put in Dove 
hastily, as though the fact was an extenuation. 


" Sporting lot 1 ” commented Miky. ” You young ass. 
Dove,” he cried, with a sudden change of tone. ” Mean 
to tell me that you’re not spoiling for a chance to stand 
up to Chaffey’s bowling ? ” 

Something jumped to Dove’s eyes. ” Those sidey 
School-house kids think such a frightful lot of themselves,” 
he objected. ” They’d never send Jephson’s a challenge 
even if we did get up a Third Eleven.” 

“ Well, what’s the matter with Jephson’s challenging 
them ? ” asked Miky cheerfully. 

” I say, Dove l ” cried Smith, thrilled. 

“ Our Eleven wouldn’t be in the same street with theirs," 
said Dove, though patently longing to be contradicted. 
” We shouldn’t have a look-in, should we, James ? ” 

” I don’t see why not,” answered Miky cheerfully. 
” You’d have to put every ounce into it though, of 
course.” 

“ Rather 1 ” agreed Dove, with an enthusiasm which 
had been there all the time. ” Will you help us to fix 
up a Third Eleven, James—please ? ” 

” I don’t mind,” said the Head of the House good- 
naturedly. ” You and Smith, and any of the rest of 
your lot who like, can come down to the Playing-fields 
to-morrow afternoon, and I’ll see what you can do, and 
choose a Captain for you.” 

“ Whom shall you choose, do you think, James ? ” asked 
Dove, and there was a hungry look in his eye. 

” Whom do you want me to choose ? ” asked Miky 
laughing. 

” Me,” said Dove involuntarily, and then coloured a 
little as he met Miky’s eye. 

I’ll choose you all right, Dove, if you’re the best 
man—not unless,” Miky told him. ” That’s how you 
want it, though, isn’t it ? ” he asked kindly. 

” Y-e-s,” Dove acknowledged with an effort. 

” That’s the way 1 ” said Miky, and Dove unconsciously 
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preened himself a little. Praise for moral rectitude did 
not often come his way. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if I was the best man, though, 
James, should you ? ” he asked modestly. 

“ Depends how bad the others are,” answered Miky 
-snubbingly, but with a twinkle in his eye. He straightened 
his picture, thinking, as he had often thought before, 
how jolly it was to be even remotely connected with that 
soldierly face, and dismissed the little boys. " I shan’t 
want you any more to-night,” he told them. ” And 
I don’t need calling in the morning. Have breakfast 
Teady by nine, though, sharp.” 

“ Yes, James,” said Smith happily. But Dove lingered 
at the door. 

” What shall we do, James, if anybody says * Don’t I ’ ” 
he inquired suggestively. 

” Meaning, don’t fag ? ” asked Miky. ” You’ll fag 
for me all I want you to, young man—you can leave that 
part to me. It’s all right. Dove,” he added seriously. ” I 
shan’t let you in. Don’t funk. About the cricket you 
can please yourself.” 

” Good-night, James,” said young Smith. Dove seemed 
to be on the point of committing a like courtesy, but 
thought better of it. 

Away from Miky’s actual presence, Dove began to feel 
more like himself. The exemplary nature of his recent 
behaviour quite shocked him. He wondered why he 
had followed Miky to his study when the latter had actually 
released his grip. He wondered why he had deigned 
to take any interest in the mouldy beast’s mouldy cricket 
schemes. (But how ripping to send those swanky School- 
house kids a challenge, and how absolutely top-hole it 
would be if Jephson’s managed to pull off the Match!) 
But most of all he wondered why he had felt half inclined 
just now to bid the tyrant a cordial good-night. He almost 
decided that in to-morrow’s scheme of things fagging for 
Miky James should be cut out. 

But the morning brought other views. A certain stiff¬ 
ness in lying and standing, and an extreme discomfort 
in sitting, reminded him that Miky could do other things 
than make jolly—mouldy, that is—cricket plans, and 
tell funny—he meant mouldy—stories, and let a fellow 
try on his boxing-gloves. Somehow he didn’t quite 
like not to go. But Jephson’s lot, realising the great¬ 
ness of his fall, protested volubly. 

” No, but look here, Dove, you’re not really going 
to get Jeames’s breakfast and dust his beastly study, 
and that, are you ? ” expostulated Honeybun. 

“ Oh, no I ” answered Dove bitterly. “ He’s the sort that 
wants a fag to look at, isn't he ? ” 

“ Well, if he was, he wouldn’t have pitched on you, 
anyway,” retorted Honeybun, resenting his tone. 

“ All right. You wait! ” threatened Dove. ” When 
I’ve finished peppering Jeames’s toast and salting his 
milk. I’ll take you on, young Honeybun 1 ” 

” Perhaps he’ll have some decent grub, and give you 
and Smith what’s left,” suggested Midge hopefully. “ The 
Cossack does every time. He let us have some caviar the 
other day, didn’t he, Honeybun ? " 

“ What’s caviar ? ” asked Graves. 

” Why, fishes’ liver, of course, you silly kid 1 ” Midge 
informed him. 

“ What rot l ” said a bright youth who had once tasted 
paU de foie gras. ” It's geese's roes, fattened up. Fancy 
you not knowing that I ” 

Leaving the dispute in full swing, Dove set out on his 
dolorous pilgrimage to Miky’s study. Smith was already 
there. 

Midge’s idea that Dove might find some alleviation for 
the hardness of his lot in browsing on the remains of such 
tasty adjuncts to the meal as Miky had provided for him¬ 
self, proved to be quite wrong. There were no adjuncts ; 
breakfast consisting strictly of such fare as St. Cyre’s pro¬ 
vided. This was as unexciting as wholesome food generally 
is. Both little boys were rather sick about it, though for 
different reasons. Smith because he would have liked his 
hero to have had the best of everything that was going. 


Dove because he realised that any reversion of the feast 
that came his way wouldn't be worth having. 

But while Dove merely sulked, Smith took more active 
measures. Meeting Honeybun in the corridor outside he 
learnt that the Cossack was going to partake of “ mutlets,” 
that being the School’s name for mutton cutlets. In his 
just indignation at the unfairness with which this world’s 
goods are divided, he proved himself quite a promising 
socialist by pinching a piece of Cusack’s butter and empty¬ 
ing his milk-jug for Miky’s benefit, Honeybun having in¬ 
cautiously left these articles outside Cusack’s door. He 
then set himself to the serious business of making toast. 

Coming in with his towel over his shoulder—he had 
just been down to the swimming-bath—Miky James was 
struck by the languid distaste with which Dove was help¬ 
ing Smith to prepare his meal. This was the less to be 
wondered at as his small fag was being at some pains to 
force the fact on his notice. 

“ Don’t overwork yourself. Dove,” Miky hinted. 

” I couldn’t! ” replied Dove pertly. His tone, as well 
as his words, seemed to convey that he considered that 
Miky kept a poor table. 

Jeames of Jephson’s bent down to tie his shoe-lace, thus 
depriving Dove of the satisfaction of seeing his face. A 
fierce rebellion against the poverty which made his life 
so different from that of the other fellows, had to be fought 
down. It stung him not to be able to offer to these young¬ 
sters what they could have got from any other fag-master 
in the place—an occasional blow-out on sardines, and 
tinned tongue and anchovy paste, and other little pet 
fancies of theirs of that sort. Miky James finished tying 
his shoe-lace and turned a calm face to the pair. Dove 
never knew how much he had hurt him. 

The absence of a fire necessitated heating the kettle 
over a spirit-lamp. Dove, and not at all languidly, seized the 
matches and first piece of paper he could lay his hands on, 
to light up with. 

” Here, hold on, you little duffer, that’s my construe,” 
cried Miky, rescuing it. 

Dove said nothing. But Miky caught a look in his eye 
that made him glance at him rather closely. A suspicion 
obtruded itself that Dove had been cognisant of the fact 
all the time. He wondered, too, if his little factotum 
realised that the water he was pouring into the tea-pot 
couldn’t have been much more than lukewarm. But 
when the promising youth placed before him a cup which 
contained the dried-up remains of whatever beverage the 
last owner of the study had been partaking of before he 
left, and at the bottom of which reposed a rusty pen nib 
and a piece of string, all doubts regarding Dove’s guile¬ 
lessness were for ever set at rest. 

” Wash that cup. Dove I ” he said sharply. ” It’s dirty. 
Can’t you see it’s been used ? ” 

“ It’ll be just as dirty again after you’ve used it l ” re¬ 
torted Dove. 

” So it will,” Miky agreed. ” You wash it all the same, 
though.” 

Dove washed the cup and set it on the table in silence. 
Somehow, he didn’t think the episode was at an end. 
although he would have preferred that it should be. He 
rather wished now that he had debarred himself the luxury 
of making that particular remark. 

“ I want you to cut across to Perk’s Stores for me this 
afternoon, Dove,” said Miky in a leisurely way as he par¬ 
took of his breakfast. He left the lukewarm tea untouched 
Dove noticed, but the toast, which was so nicely browned 
as to be almost a poem, appeared to afford him satisfaction. 

” I thought we were going to play cricket,” Dove objected. 
For the first time he realised that he had been looking 
forward to this afternoon with a good deal of pleasure and 
some excitement. Suppose Miky found he was the best 
man and made him Captain—the mouldy beast was the 
sort to play fair—how pleasing a thing might life become \ 

” So we were,” Miky allowed. “ But, as it turns out, 
there’s something I want from the Stores rather badly.” 

” What ? ” snapped Dove, disappointment written all 
over him. 
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" A cane,” said Miky, the word coming at the little 
boy like a cold douche. " Tell them to put it down to me, 
and bring it back yourself,” he added in a business-like way. 

Dove, all sulks and temper, opened his mouth to refuse to 
go on such an errand. But Miky’s eyes suddenly changing 
to grey flints, he left whatever he had been going to say 
unsaid, and at the appointed hour set off on his mission. 

How he loathed the hot and dusty walk to town, though, 
when he might have been in the Playing-fields so much 
more agreeably occupied ! How he loathed, too, having to 
ask the shopman for a cane, in case he should draw deduc¬ 
tions and snigger 1 And, above all, how he loathed and 
detested earn ing it home for all the world to see! He 
solved that difficulty, however, by swaggering along with 
it unwrapped up, as 
though he had chosen 
it as an addition to his 
toilet, and thought it 
a bright idea until he 
met Bulkeley, who gave 
him a hundred lines for 
usurping one of the 
Prefects’ most cherished 
privileges. Dove pre¬ 
ferred to take the lines 
rather than enter into 
humiliating explana¬ 
tions. 

All this had been bad 
enough. But he feared, 
with some reason, that 
the worst was still to 
come. Why had Miky 
only discovered his 
urgent need of the 
article after Dove had 
made that innocent 
remark about his tea¬ 
cup ? And why, and oh 
why, had he laid such 
stress on his fag’s 
bringing it back in 
person ? Dove would 
have found it a soft 
thing to solve that 
problem had the indi¬ 
vidual most nearly con¬ 
cerned been anyone 
except himself l 

When he presented 
himself in Miky’s study 
with his treasure, a good 
deal of the jauntiness 
seemed to have been 
knocked out of him. 

“ Here—it—is, James,” he said, holding out the abhorred 
object at arm’s-length. He couldn’t bring himself to give 
it a name. 

" Thanks! ” said Miky. He took the cane from the 
little boy, looking at him steadily meanwhile. “ Going 
to make a habit of giving me putrid tea in filthy cups, 
Dove ? ” he asked. 

“ No, James,” answered Dove in a little voice that 
would have told Miky, if he didn’t know it before, that in 
spite of his rowdiness and gassy little ways, he was only 
a baby really. 

” No need to trouble you to bend over, then,” said Miky, 
and he sounded honestly glad to be spared the exercise 
such a posture on Dove's part would have entailed on him¬ 
self. “ Ouf 1 Dove,” he added, with a frankness an older 
person might have found rather charming, “if you knew 
how I hated whacking you’d perhaps stop being quite 
such a silly little fool! ” 

This from a young gentleman who, in the days to come 
when khaki was all the w'ear, was to be thanked by his 
King and country for his efficient strafing of Huns 1 But 
that does not belong to this story at all. 


Dove’s eyes had gone as round as saucers with astonish¬ 
ment. He had always considered whacking a Senior’s per¬ 
quisite, so to speak. He couldn’t imagine feeling that way 
about it himself, had the Fates ordained that he should be the 
one to do the whacking instead of its being the other way 
about. From the point of view of a fag, Miky’s feelings 
were distinctly healthy. Still, Dove wasn’t sure whether 
he oughtn’t to despise him for squeamishness ! 

As these thoughts chased through his impish mind they 
imprinted themselves on his speaking countenance, and 
Miky laughed outright. 

“ I shouldn’t bank on my peculiarities, all the same, 
if I were you, Dove,” he warned him dryly, and placed 
the cane in a position which Dove couldn’t help realising 
was a handy one. ” And now, young man,” he added 
with some friendliness, ” if you and your crowd like to 
come down to the Playing-fields to-morrow afternoon, my 
offer is still on.” 

But a good deal was to happen between now and to¬ 
morrow. In the meantime, however, 
Dove, being wonderfully bucked by the 
non-employment of the fell weapon Miky 
had sent him to fetch, was able to devote 
his powerful mind to the affairs of the 
Third Eleven. He ex¬ 
plained the idea at 
length to the rest. 
True, he didn’t put it 
quite in the way Miky 
had done. To listen 
to him, it almost 
seemed that he had 
come to the notion on 
his own, and was 
graciously allowing old 
Jeames to have a 
finger in the pie. It 
made Smith positively 
sick to hear him. 

” I’m to be Captain, 
of course,” he told 
them loftily. 

'* That’s just about 
all you're fit fori” 
Honeybun retorted 
morosely, and wondered 
why the clan didn’t 
look pleased. Honey- 
bun had always been 
a little jealous of 
Dove. 

” Why are you to be 
Captain ? James didn’t 
say so,” objected Smith 
sturdily. 

“ Because the best man always is,” said Dove, adding 
with a patronage that was hard to bear, ” anyway, you 
can come down to the Playing-fields to-morrow afternoon 
to practise. Me and James will be there and we’ll put 
you through it 1 ” 

In spite of Dove’s offensiveness, the idea caught on. 
But of them all, not even excepting young Smith, the 
Calf was the most excited. He was as keen as mustard 
on cricket, although it was his misfortune to belong to a 
House which affected to despise it. He got a lot of pleasure 
even out of compulsory cricket. But now, to have an 
Eleven of their own to work for and swank about 1 You 
wouldn’t have known the Calf for the same little boy as 
he thought aboilt it. 

He was too excited to be cautious, and having to see 
his brother about a home letter, he managed to let out 
more about the great scheme than he knew. His Major 
was staggered. This was too big a thing for him to tackle 
on his own. He took the news to the Cossack in the Senior 
Common-room. 

" Jeames of Jephson’s wants to get up a Third 
Eleven,” he told him. Miky had been quite right 
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Rosbach was already running the nickname to 
death. 

“ He may want 1 ” said the Cossack, though the scep¬ 
ticism in his voice sounded a little forced. 

“ He won’t,” declared the Bull involvedly. ” He’s got 
the kids with him. They’re wild about it.” 

” Pity to damp their young enthusiasm,” said the Cos¬ 
sack languidly. “ But Jeames won’t feel much like petting 
them up with Third Elevens after to-night.” 

He was feeling extra resentful at the moment because, 
failing a study, he didn’t quite know where to get his tea. 
Jephson’s en masse would have brought it to the Common- 
room, of course, had they realised 
his difficulty, but he shrank from 
advertising the limitations of his 
habitat so publicly. Finally, he 
made his way to the School shop, 
with the idea of killing two birds 
with one stone. It w'as an almost 
dead snip that some of Jephson’s 
lot would be regaling themselves 
therein. 

As he expected, he found Honey- 
bun and Graves at the counter 
expending their substance in cur¬ 
rant buns. The Cossack stood 
treat with his usual generosity in 
such matters, and then opened 
fire. 

” Feel like ragging Jeames’s 
study to-night ? ” he inquired. 

Their eyes lightened with the 
pure joy he expected. The pro¬ 
ject was one after their own hearts. 

But the Cossack read something 
else there, too; something he 
couldn't quite place. You see, he 
had not been present at the acro¬ 
batic performance in which Jeames 
and their own bright, particular 
star of a leader had figured yester¬ 
day, nor did he at all realise how 
keenly they had taken up the idea 
of having a Third Eleven of their 
own. Consequently, he was bound 
to be puzzled by a certain coyness, 
almost bordering on fear, which 
followed their first unstinted ap¬ 
preciation of the scheme. But the 
Cossack had had his own way 
too long to stand the slightest 
resistance. He changed his 
tone. 

“You and the other kids have 
got to rag Jeames’s study to-night 
-—see ? ” he said brusquely. 

” Yes, Cusack,” said both little boys obediently. 

” You’d jolly well better see,” the Cossack told them 
darkly. 

“ Yes, Cusack,” said Graves as before, adding hesita¬ 
tingly, " Will he mind, do you think ? ” 

” Oh, he’ll mind, right enough,” answered the Cossack 
encouragingly, and was surprised to find that Graves 
looked anything but exhilarated at the prospect. 

” Perhaps he’ll be in his study all evening, Cusack,” 
put forward Honeybun, with something uncommonly like 
hope in his voice. 

” All the better,” said the Cossack, and proceeded to 
unfold a scheme which, if it came off, could not fail to 
make Jeames of Jephson’s extremely uncomfortable. Nervy 
as both little boys undoubtedly seemed, they would not 
have been what they were if they had failed to realise its 
beautiful possibilities. 

” You might stop short of drowning him, you know,” 
ended the Cossack, putting forward any such leniency 
on their part merely as a suggestion. 

Graves giggled and then looked serious. ” Won’t he 


give us beans, Cusack ? ” he asked, wdth a note of appre¬ 
hension in his voice that Cusack was unused to in the 
Juniors of his own House where anyone except himself 
was concerned. 

” What ?—Jeames ? ” said the Cossack slightingly. 
“ Oh! a wet shirt and a flowing hose will soon take 
the snap out of him. You won’t know him w'hen 
he comes out. Besides, you needn’t be there to see— 
or to be seen. Pitch the key through the ventilator 
when you think he can’t be any wetter and make a bolt 
for it.” 

” Yes, Cusack. Supposing he spots us, though ? ” asked 
Honeybun. 

” He can’t spot you, you rotten 
little fool, if you keep to cover and 
don’t open your mouth,” replied 
the Cossack irritably. 

” No, Cusack,” agreed the little 
boy. ” Supposing he does, 
though ? ” 

Cusack turned on him a look 
which made him drop his buns. 
“ Supposing he does, my young 
friend,” he said, and nobody ever 
went against the Cossack w'hen he 
pulled the lever to danger like 
that. “ Supposing he does, it 
would be a cake-walk for you 
compared to what you’ll get from 
me if you don’t do as I say. Be¬ 
sides, I’ll make it all right for you. 
If you’re idiots enough to be 
caught, you can put it on to me. 
I’ll see you through. If friend 
Jeames is smart enough to land 
you, tell him to ring me up. He’s 
got my number.” 

Armed with this assurance of 
safety in case of accidents, the pair 
returned, sobered but thrilled, to 
communicate the Cossack’s orders 
to the rest. They took the pre¬ 
caution to get rid of young Smith 
by the simple expedient of telling 
him that Miky wanted him. 

The Junior Common-room was 
less enthusiastic than it would have 
been yesterday. Still, as the Cos¬ 
sack had astutely pointed out. 
they would probably run their 
heads into less danger by doing as 
he wanted than by refraining from 
doing it, with none of the fun 
thrown in either. After all, it was 
only Dove, so far, who had su tiered 
at Miky’s hands, and Jephson’s 
found it easier to bear another’s sufferings than their 
own. Instinctively they looked at the arch-sufferer for 
guidance. Dove wavered. 

“ Get a move on 1 ” cried Honeybun impatiently. ” Are 
you going to do what Cusack says or not ? ” 

Dove got a move on. ” No,” he said. ” I’m not 1 
So there 1 ” 

” Afraid of Jeames 1 ” jeered Honeybun. He wasn’t 
at all sorry to see Dove taking a back seat really. 

Dove didn’t deny it. ” But it isn’t for that I’m not 
ragging his study, anyway,” he declared, with a confusion 
of ideas as puzzling to himself as to the others. 

” Beastly funk ! Yah 1 ” cried Midge. 

Dove relieved his overcharged feelings in the only possible 
way. For the next five minutes the fur flew, to the edifica¬ 
tion of the onlookers. Not till Midge declared that he had 
had enough, did Dove desist from his labours. He then 
stalked haughtily from the room. He could refuse to join 
in the rag, but to hear its enticing details discussed and 
know himself out of it, required a Spartan-like self-abnega¬ 
tion to which Dove could lay no claim. 
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Honcybun accepted Dove’s mantle of leadership 
1 without having to be unduly pressed. He knew his 
own worth. At the same time he couldn’t help being, 
a little annoyed at Rosbach Minor’s attitude in the 
matter. 

44 I’m in »with you, of course,” said the Calf crossly. 
f 44 But it’s a bit off, all the same. With Jeames giving us a 
i leg up with the Third Eleven, an’ that, I mean.” 

i _ 

I 


” But he won’t know it’s us, you Juggins,” Honeybun 
reassured him. “ Besides, if he does, the Cossack’ll see 
us through. He’s promised.” 

“ Oh, well, I suppose it’s all right,” said the Calf in a voice 
which implied that in his opinion it was all wrong. All 
the same, even he realised that the programme arranged 
for Miky’s benefit by the Cossack promised rich enjoyment 
to every one else concerned. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

STINK-BOMBS. 


call-over till prep. Jephson 
Juniors were happily absorbed 
in their preparations. ’Erb 
was bribed to go down to the 
town to procure certain articles 
for which the Cossack had 
thoughtfully provided the cash. 
Unknown to himself, young 
Smith was arranged for, too l 
44 Oh, and you might bag 
us the key of the tool-shed 
while you're about it,” Honey- 
bun told him. 

44 I dare say 1 ” said ’Eib. 
44 But if it ain’t a rude ques¬ 
tion, sir, ’ow much are yer 
going ter give me for it ? ” 
Oh, that’ll be all right, 'Erb,” answered Honeybun, 
with a large vagueness. 

" I’m sure ! ” said ’Erb. His wink was unintentional, 
but none the less opportune. 44 But if yer was ter 
lemme see the colour of yer money first, sir, ’ow’d that 
be ? ” 

Honeybun gave ’Erb’s person a flattering attention. 
44 If you’re so keen on money, ’Erb, I know how you could 
make pots,” he declared helpfully. 

44 ’Ow ? ” enquired ’Erb with some eagerness. 

44 By letting yourself out for a scarecrow 1 ” Honeybun 
told him, and then roared with laughter at ’Erb’s expres¬ 
sion. 

44 'Oo are yer callin’ names ? ” demanded ’Erb glumly. 
44 It ain’t manners. If you young gents was as free wiv 
yer money as yer are wiv yer sauce, I’d be rich, all right. 
But that done it 1 I don’t go baggin’ yer no key under a 
bob—not 'arf, I don't.” 

Honeybun, since it was the Cossack’s money, fished out 
the specified coin from his pocket cheerfully enough. Now, 
for some moments a curious fragrance had been assailing 
the junior’s nostrils. He hadn’t been definitely conscious 
of it at first, but when the corridor in which the little 
business was being transacted began to reek with a perfume 
which might have come from the spicy shore of Araby 
the blest, so pungent was it, he began to sniff. When he 
placed the 44 bob ” in ’Erb’s outstretched hand the secret 
was out. Parma violets weren't in it with the odour of the 
page’s palm. 

44 Going in for scented soap, ’Erb ? ” Honeybun inquired 
with a grin. 

44 'An no error 1 ” confessed 'Erb with conscious pride. 
44 Cost threepence that cake o’ soap did 1 Not 'arf class, 
ain’t it ? " he added innocently. 

Taking out his pocket-handkerchief to tie his gains into 
a corner, a scent as of concentrated valentines, wafted 
out to join the other odours. 

44 And you’ve taken to scent, too,” cried Honeybun 
delightedly. 44 Oh, my eye 1 ” he cried, and, holding his 
nose, went off into fits of laughter. 44 Why, you stink 

* like a flower-garden, 'Erb 1 ” he said when he could 
' speak. 

'Erb, who had supposed that Honeybun’s emotion 
was caused by admiration, found the awakening a 

* rude one. A perfumed and scented 'Erb might strike 


Honeybun as extremely funny, but naturally 'Erb 
couldn’t be expected to see himself in the same humorous 
light. 

“ All right 1 ” he said bitterly. 44 You got no call to make 
a mock o’ me. I never done you no 'arm. Come orf 
of it l ” he cried, as Honeybun still shook. 44 Catch you 
bluein’ your money on soap though yer calls yerself a 
gent! ” 

44 Catch me ! ” Honeybun agreed, meaning it, too. Soap 
to him was a necessary evil, which, in the world he lived 
in, grew by itself, in its purest and most expensive variety, 
in bedroom and bathroom. 

Thinking 'Erb must be a bit queer in his head, Honeybun 
dismissed the matter from his mind, after giving the page 
a parting injunction to 44 look nippy ” with the key. He 
little knew how not only he himself, as a member of 
Jephson’s, but really important people, not even excepting 
the great Tuke-Pennington, were to be affected by 'Erb’s 
newly-acquired penchant for scented soap and cheap per¬ 
fumery. 

Miky didn’t go into the Common-room that evening. 
But, Mr. Jephson wanting him bn what was going to be 
rather important business for the House, he had to pass 
it. It had just been lighted up and looked rather jolly, 
he thought; and the voices of the lively, larky crew 
within sounded rather jolly, too. There was a wistful 
sort of look in Miky James’s face, as he went by, that 
would have been an eye-opener for its occupants had 
they seen it. With a slight shrug at himself—fancy 
minding not being in it at graceless Jephson’s 1—and 
minding it far more than he had ever done the 
polite shunting the Schoolhouse had treated him to 
—Miky knocked at the House-master’s door and 
went in. 

Kydney-beans seemed pleased enough to see him how¬ 
ever, and made himself the genial host he knew how to 
be, before he broke his news. 

44 It’s Siddlesham F-fair next Thursday, James, as 
p-perhaps you know,” he said at last nervously. 

44 I should think I did, sir,” answered Miky, laughing. 
44 The Juniors don't let you forget it. It’s a poor sort 
of show, really, of course,” he added apologetically. 44 But 
the School always gets a lot of fun out of it. The kids 
like going joy-rides and throwing quoits, and wouldn’t 
miss seeing the Fat Woman for anything. And last year 
there was a stall where you could smash plates at three 
shies a penny l ” 

No wonder Kydney-beans, listening to all this, brought 
out his momentous announcement stammeringly. 

44 The Head absolutely r-ref uses to allow anyone from 
the S-school to attend the Fair this y-year, James.” 

If Miky had seen the Head actually smashing crockery 
at the Fair in the debonair way he had described, he 
couldn’t have been more astonished. 

44 But it's the Fair, sir! ” he expostulated. 44 The School’s 
always been to it. Always. Every year.” 

44 1 know, James,” said Mr. Jephson sympathetically. 
44 I shouldn’t have made the change myself. But that’s 
neitliec here nor there. All you and I’ve got to do is to 
see that the Head's obeyed.” 

44 We shall have our work cut out, sir,” Miky told 
him bluntly. 44 And we shan’t be the only ones eithei. 
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Why is the Head making the change, sir ? Do you 
know ? 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Jephson. 44 Under the new rules 
the Fair-ground is now out of bounds. Besides, it is quite 
close to the ‘ Blue Jug.' The Head seems to think that 
some of you might be tempted to go in there.” 

“ Tempted to go into the ‘ Blue Jug,’ sir ! ” exclaimed 
Miky indignantly. " Why, it's about as low-down a public- 
house as you can get.” * 

“ The Head has the strongest reasons for suspecting that 
it is patronised by a certain member of the School, all the 
same, James,” Mr. Jephson remarked gravely. 

A shade passed over Miky’s face which the master did 
not see. 

I may tell you, too. that 
he is only waiting to get 
definite proofs against one 
particular boy to expel him,” 

Mr. Jephson added, and not 
at all as though he thought 
that St. Cyre’s would be a 
less enjoyable place when 
that particular boy 
was run to earth 
either. 

Miky made no 
answer, but Mr. 

Jephson had to 
complain of no 
lack of interest in 
a face which had 
suddenly grown 
alert and watchful. 

" In any case, 
there is no chance, 

I am afraid, of the 
Head’s changing 
his mind about the 
Fair,” said Mr. 

Jephson. 

Miky sighed im¬ 
patiently. ” Do 
you think the 
Head understands 
how the School 
will feel about it, 
sir?” he asked. 

” I don’t know, 

James,” answered 
Mr. Jephson. 

" But I don’t 
fancy he would let 
the School’s feel¬ 
ings interfere with 
his decision.” 

This was so 
hopelessly true 
that there was no 
more to be said. 

But the Head of 
Jephson’s left the House-master’s room with a con¬ 
siderably weighted burden. 

Little expecting the surprise that fate, in the shape of 
the Cossack, had prepared for him, Miky, on coming away 
from Mr. Jephson’s, went straight to his study. This was 
on the second floor, and was an odd little room full of 
nooks and angles, like the corridor leading to it. Jephson’s, 
being part of the oiiginal structure, seemed to have 
been expressly designed by its founder to encourage the 
game of hide-and-seek and to gratify a taste Jephson 
Juniors had for knocking at the Seniors’ doors and then 
vanishing round corners befdre their irate owners could 
effect a capture. Miky’s corridor, as Cusack had pointed 
out to Honeybun, was especially rich in facilities for escape, 
there ‘being an obliging jutting-out angle almost opposite. 

Another thing, too, that made the studies on this side 
of the house rather unique, was the fact that, instead of 


window-sills, they had a porch-like arrangement of smooth 
grey stone, not unlike a sugar-bag in shape, ending abruptly. 
It was not an ideal arrangement, although it looked pic¬ 
turesque enough from outside, and would certainly never 
have been tolerated in a modern school. But the drop 
from the knife-like edge of the porch to the ground was 
too great to tempt even the most venturesome schoolboy 
into reaching the outside world that way. It would 
literally have been what Dove called a case of picking 
up the pieces. 

Feeling more dowm on his luck than he could have 
believed possible, Miky got down his lexicon and settled 
to his verses. He w r as too occupied in thinking over 
Mr. Jephson’s various communica¬ 
tions, not excepting that little matter 
of the ” Blue Jug,” to notice that his 
study-key had been abstracted. 

There was a little sound at his door 
as though some one was trying the 
handle. 

“Come in!” said Miky, and looked 
up. But nobody accepting the in¬ 
vitation, and nothing happening, he 
turned again to his w j ork. 

A moment afterwards there was 
another little 
sound that might 
have been the 
scratching of a 
mouse, but which 
in reality w as the 
turning of a key 
in a well-oiled 
lock. Miky 
jumped to his feet, 
scenting danger. 
He was at thedoor 
in two strides. 
But he was 
too late. Jeph¬ 
son Juniors had 
opened the ball 
by locking him in. 

The next min¬ 
ute a small missile 
projected itself 
through his open 
ventilator and fell 
on the floor of 
his study, where 
it broke. Mikv 
James drew in his 
breath in an ap¬ 
palled sort of way 
and made a wild 
dive for his hand¬ 
kerchief. 44 What 
on earth 1 " he 
said, and choked 
and gasped. 

The catalogued name of the missile was a stink-bomb. It 
was made by a German firm, whose humour was of the 
kultured kind peculiar to that race, and w*as designed as 
a screaming pleasantry to be practised on one’s friends 
or enemies. One could imagine its manufacture having 
been a congenial task. Its effect was to sicken the patient 
with its evil odour and then suffocate him with its 
noxious fumes. It was not dear. It could be obtained 
from the Stores, whence ’Erb had procured it, for a modest 
sum. 

Another missile fell in the same place. Then another 
It didn’t take Miky a second to jump to the cord which 
controlled the ventilator, and pull it hard. What 
happened was that it came away in his hand. It 
had been cut through almost. The Cossack w T as proving 
himself as thorough as the manufacturers of the bomb 
abominations. 


111 You and the other kids have got to rag Jeames’s study to-night—see ? * he 
said brusquely." {See page 526.) 
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Miky's next move was to place a chair on his bed and, 
dragging it into position, to stand on it and look out through 
the ventilator. He didn't get much good out of that 
though. The convenient angle in the passage, almost 
immediately opposite his door, afforded his assailants safe 
cover, as the Cossack had told them it would. From this 
vantage point the small fiends, unseen themselves, could 
successfully conduct operations. True, every now and 
then an arm was shot out as a missile was hurled up. But 
Sherlock Holmes himself would have found it difficult to 
visualise its owner from such scanty evidence. 

Although the cord had been cut, Miky found that he was 
able to shut the ventilator with his hands. This he accord¬ 
ingly did, and got down to open the window as wide as it 
would go. The room smelt like a compound of bad eggs, 
rancid fat, charred bones, and sulphur 1 

Crash ! a poker, borrowed from some one’s study, hurtled 
through the ventilator, breaking the glass to atoms and 
narrowly escaping Miky’s head in its flight. Through the 
opening thus made stink-balls flew in a merry shower. 

“ It’ll take a precious lot of pocket-money to pay for 
that 1 " Miky sang up warningly. 

" Yah 1 " yelled back his tormentors. It was a strictly 
non-committal sound, but it was 
suggestive and relieved their feelings. 

Their previous reluctance was all 
gone. In the joy of battle they forgot 
the things that had happened to 
Dove, forgot the Third Eleven, for¬ 
got any possible reckoning to come. 

1 hitting craven fear behind them, 
they bombarded the Head of the 
House with stink-bombs 1 

The stench inside the study was 
sickening, intolerable. Miky tried 
the door, shook it, tested its strength 
with a kick which, had the game 
been footer, would have brought him 
fame. But the door, being made of 
heart of oak, placidly resisted his 
efforts. 

He mounted the chair again and 
peered out. Wild shrieks and giggles 
from his invisible foes welcomed his 
reappearance. 

“ You silly little idiots ! What do 
you tliink you’re doing ? " asked 
Miky, keeping his temper. 

The answer was as effective as it was unexpected. Some¬ 
thing cold came straight at Miky’s face, which half blinded 
him. The garden hose, taken secretly from the tool-house, 
attached to the bathroom tap and plied in a steady stream 
through his ventilator, was the Cossack’s bright idea of 
taking any snap out of his rival that the stink-balls might 
have left there. 

Miky jumped down to an accompaniment of jeers, and 
rescued his verses, which were in imminent danger of being 
reduced to pulp. He then drew the bath from under his 
bed to catch the flow of water, and thought out his 
position. 

By not appealing to them to let him out, he was robbing 
the Juniors of the sweetest fruits of their victory. But 
Miky knew enough about Jephson Juniors by this time to 
realise the uselessness of trying to soften their adamantine 
hearts. Nor did he attempt to yell for outside help. 
Whether fortune smiled or kicked, Jephson’s stood together. 
All the same, he had no intention of letting himself be downed 
by the ribald crew outside. 

Meanwhile, the chaste stream never ceased to flow, 
lloneybun had got the range of the ventilator nicely. Miky 
was deluged from head to foot. His bed was a swamp. 
But when the bath which he had placed there began 
to overflow, and the water ran in streams over the 
floor, the soldier in Miky James was roused to great 
deeds. 

His conversational efforts, which the Juniors had found 
disappointingly scrappy, stopped altogether at this point. 


Funny sounds seemed to be going on in his room, though. 
Once it seemed that he was moving a heavy piece of furniture 
about, and Honeybun desisted from his labours to listen. 
Then there came the sound of a bump. A minute afterwards 
there was another bump—a more muffled one this time. 
Then silence. Silence as deep as the grave. 

The attacking party couldn’t have told you when the 
first hint of uneasiness began to get into the air. Suppose, 
after all, they had been too successful ? Suppose the bump 
was the sound of Miky's falling body ? Gradually the clan 
began to feel perturbed. 

For a minute or two nobody voiced the idea. But when 
Honeybun ceased to keep it up with the hose they were un¬ 
accountably relieved. 

Graves was the first to speak. " I shouldn’t think that 
bump was him falling down, should you ? ” he asked, with 
a fine show of carelessness. 

“ No, I shouldn't, softy," Honeybun snapped back at 
him. " And if it was he’s only foxing." 

The creepy silence continued. Honeybun began to 
fidget. 

" Why don’t some of you chaps call out and ask him if 
he’s all right ? " he quavered after a bit. 

" Why don’t you call out yourself, 
if you’re so anxious to know ? " 
Midge whispered back. 

" Because he’d spot who I was, 
if I did 1 ” explained Honeybun with 
simple selfishness. 

“ I like that l What about us, 
then ? " retorted Midge angrily, while 
the rest began to feel that there was 
something wrong about Honeybun as 
a leader. Fancy Dove asking a chap 
to do what he funked doing himself l 
As for young Smith—but there were 
reasons why they didn’t want to 
think about young Smith just then. 

"Try him with the hose again," 
some one suggested after a bit. "If 
he's fallen in a faint the rotten thing 
may wake him up." 

Honeybun seemed to think the 
scheme a good one, and was pn> 
ceeding to put it into practice when 
Graves stopped him. He was look¬ 
ing pale and his voice wasn’t very 
steady. 

" If he’s toppled over into the water you’ll d-d-rown him 
more ! " he protested. 

" Oh, fade l " said Honeybun crossly. But he promptly 
lowered the hose to the ground, where it playfully began 
to make little pools on its own. 

In their anxiety they had come out into the open and 
were standing close to Miky’s door. The Calf suddenly 
showed his grit. 

" You’re not crocked, or anything, are you, James ? " 
he called out. 

Crocked or not, James failed to respond. 

" Here, give us the key of the door," said the Calf, who 
seemed misguided enough to think more about Miky James 
than his own safety. 

" I hope he isn’t d-dead ! " blubbed little Graves suddenly, 
while an audible shudder went through his audience. 

" Cossack said we were to stop short of d-drowning 
him ! " 

" Very good of him, I’m sure ! " said a dry voice, and 
Miky James, in person, appeared round the corner. He 
was extremely wet, but otherwise appeared much as 
usual. 

If he had been his own ghost they couldn't have been 
more startled. They stood rooted to the spot, too be¬ 
wildered to scatter, even. How could he be bearing down 
on them from the passage when they had him safely locked 
up in his room ? 

" I met a river taking a walk downstairs, as I came up," 
said Jeames of Jephson's. “ Go and turn oil the bathroom 
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Mben! 


gome one walks the upward 

With eyes fixed far above the grey ; 

With feet pressed firmly on each stone ; 
With voice attuned to courage-tone ; 
With hands which sweep the brambles 
back 

From off a brother-traveller’s track ; 
With lips that bravely, firmly keep 
A smile for those who face the steep ; 
With heart which bides its rents of grief 
That other hearts may know relief ; 

With faith-held soul in strength sublime 
Along the weary upward climb— 

When some one, thus, just plods ahead 
Our weakling feet learn hero-tread ! 

LILLIAN GARD. 
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tap, Honeybun, if you don’t want the House flooded out. 
And come back.” 

Honeybun went. 

Miky flicked over the rest with his eye. “ Any of you not 
in this ? ” he inquired. 

“ Dove and Smith aren’t,” they told him when they 
could find their voices, but still staring at him in fascinated 
bewilderment. 

“ Where are they ? ” asked Miky suspiciously. 

“ Oh, Dove’s hanging about somewhere,” they informed 
him. 

“ And Smith ? ” Miky’s voice was sharp. 

They had a natural diffidence in explaining the where¬ 
abouts of young Smith. But a movement of Miky’s 
hand seeming to suggest that he might shake the informa¬ 
tion out of them if they didn’t hurry, they murmured 
deprecatingly :— 

“ Smith’s locked in the boot-hole 1 ” 

" Fetch him out, then,” said Miky. ” Yes, you, Rosbach. 
And come back.” 

He had said the same thing to Honeybun. It sounded 
like the refrain of a song. Not a comic song, 
though 1 

“ And now, who’s got my key ? ” was Miky’s next 
question. 

Honeybun, having returned from his mission, produced 
it bashfully from his pocket. 

“ Unlock the door,” said Miky. 

Honeybun unlocked it in silence. What a scene was 
there and what a smell 1 The earth after the deluge must 
have looked something like it, while the Augean stables 
may have had the same odour. 

‘ * Whew 1 ” Miky shrugged. * ‘ If anyone was to call that 
study close and damp they wouldn’t be far out! It’ll be 
a pretty fair sweat to get it baled out. You’d better start 
right away.” 

“ Bale it out ? What with, James ? ” they asked help¬ 
lessly. It seemed like telling them to bale out the 
sea. 

” Oh, any old thing you can think of,” said Mihy. “ Your 
soap-dishes. Or your hats. Or your blankets. Be jolly 
glad I don't make you drink it up 1 ” he said, with a ruthless¬ 
ness before which they quailed. “No, not you, Smith,” 
he added to that dusty and dishevelled small boy, who, 
having been released from duress by the Calf, was the first 
to start the baling-up process by dipping his grimy hand¬ 
kerchief into the flood and squeezing it out again into the 
same place. “ You and Dove can have a day off, as far 
as this job’s concerned.” 

Taking some dry garments out of his chest of drawers, he 
explained his further course of proceedings. “ I’m going 
to sleep in the sick-room,” he told them. “I’ll find a dry 
bed there, anyway. But when I come down to-morrow, if 
every drop of water hasn’t been swabbed up. I’ll know the 
reason why. Graves ! ” 

Graves jumped. “ Yes, James I ” he inquired 
meekly. 

“ I couldn’t help hearing what you said about 
Cusack,” said Miky. “ But I shan’t use it, if you’ve 
let out more than you meant. Is this his show or 
yours ? ” 


Graves hesitated. ” If a person tells you to do a thing, 
but says that if you’re dropped on he’ll see you through, 
whose show would that be, James ? ” he asked anxiously. 
Jeames of Jephson’s must have made a certain impression 
on his House already, it seemed, for it to be consulting him 
thus on its points of honour. 

“ His,” answered Miky, with a hard anger in his voice 
which hadn’t been there before. “ Don’t you worry, 
Graves,” he added, not unkindly, to that small sinner. 

“ You've not sneaked.” 

“ Thanks awfully,” said the little boy relieved. " Cusack 
told us to tell you to ring him up,” he continued in his 
innocence. “ He said you knew his number.” 

“I do. Senior Common-roonp’’ agreed Miky grimly. 
” Be there at half-past two, the lot of you.” 

Without another word he turned on his heel, just 
stopping at the door to throw over his shoulder a care¬ 
less, “ You’ll find my mattress outside the window. Fetch 
it up, some of you.” 

It sounded a queer place for a mattress to be in. But 
Honeybun and the Calf and a few others did as they were 
told. The mattress lay exactly where Miky had said 
it would be. The Calf looked at it and pondered. Then 
he looked up at the sugar-bag roof and pondered some 
more. Then he understood. 

“ My aunt 1 ” he exclaimed. “ If he hasn’t tobogganed 
down the roof on his mattress. What a nerve l ” 

He spoke no more than the truth. This was pre¬ 
cisely what Miky had done. A remembrance of those 
days in the tenement house when, as an uncarcd-for 
little boy, he had been wont to toboggan from the sloping 
roof of an annex kitchen into the area on a hearth-rug, 
had given him the idea. In the same way as the hearth¬ 
rug, but more so, the mattress had broken the descent 
at the end. If Miky’s escapade had bruised him a good 
deal worse than anything he had done to Dove the day 
before, at least it was not apparent in his carriage. He 
oughtn’t to have run the risk, of course, to say nothing 
of the bad example he was setting the little boys. One 
knows all that. But Miky James, though life had made 
him older than his years, wasn’t so very old yet, after 
all. 

It was late that night before the worried little boys 
got the study to what they hoped would be Miky’s liking. 
They were completely fagged out, and it seemed improb¬ 
able that their slumbers would be as sound as usual since 
so much of their bedding had had to be used in the swab- 
bing-up process. Various Middle-school boys, and some 
Seniors, had come up to see what all the noise was about. 
They seemed interested in what they saw, but didn’t 
offer to help. But Jephson Juniors managed it somehow. 
All things considered, Miky James didn’t seem a safe man 
to cross. And, then, he hadn’t explained what was going 
to happen the next day, either 1 

“That’ll be all right I The Cossack said it would. 
He’ll see us through. He’s promised,” said Honey¬ 
bun. 

“ Oh, yes, of course it will. He’s promised,” they re¬ 
peated as hopefully as they could. To none of them did 
it even remotely occur to refuse to attend the morrow’s 
s 6 ance. 


CHAPTER XV. 

LINES. 


O NE of Mr. Edwards’s peculiarities, as has been noted 
before, was not to let the grass grow under his 
feet. In consequence, when St. Cyre’s woke the 
next morning it was to lmd a paralysing notice 
forbidding them to attend the Fair, already posted up on 
the Notice-board. It left the school seething. 

It was the one subject ot conversation, varied, however, 
at Jephson’s, by the dramatic all air of the evening belore 


and the equally dramatic event timed for 2.30 in the 
Senior Common-room. 

The Juniors themselves kept the appointment with 
exemplary punctuality. But they waited outside the 
door until Miky made his appearance. They didn’t see 
invading that fonnidable stronghold on their own. 

Miky, as he came up, scarcely looked at the drooping 
and discouraged band. “ Come along 1 ” was all h.e said 
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in a preoccupied sort of way, as though he wasn’t 
thinking much about them, which, as a matter of fact, 
was the case. As the Cossack was to realise later, they 
were only pawns in the game he and Miky were fighting 
out. 

A laugh greeted Miky’s appearance when he entered 
the room with the Juniors following, like so many puppies, 
at his heels. “ Jeames of Jephson’s and his Celebrated 
Troupe 1 ” announced the Cossack to the rest. 

" How do you like stink-bombs, Jeames ? ” asked the 




“The answer was as effective as it was unexpected, 
at Miky’s face, which half blinded him.” (See page 529.) 


Bull, whose wit was not of a subtle order. “ Mind me 
calling you Jeames ? ” he asked, with his usual uproarious 
laugh. 

“ Of course, he minds,” said the Acid-drop. “ He thinks 
it so beastly intimate. Why not call him Miky ? ” 

“ Listen, Jeames,” Calthorpe was beginning, when Miky 
ruthlessly cut him short. 

“ I’ve not come to listen,” he said, “ I’ve come to 
talk.” 

But that’s the unkindest cut of all, Jeames,” mur¬ 
mured the Cossack. “ What have we done to deserve 
it ? ” 

“ Stop fooling, Cusack,” said Miky. 

It sounded like an order, and Cusack arched his arro¬ 
gant brows at him. ” I’m going to tell you what you've 
done,” he continued deliberately and with a hard look in 


his eyes. “ It’s what I'm here for. You can beat me 
at talking any day, Cusack. I know that. But this 
time you’ve got to hear me. Yesterday, you told these 
kids to stink out my study and half drown me. You 
promised that if I caught them out nothing should happen 
to them. It was to be your show. Well, the half-baked 
little idiots took you at your word. My study’s all right 
now, but if you’d set eyes on it last night you’d know that 
they’d put their backs into the business. But I did catch 
them out. And something is going to happen to them. 
They’re here now to get it.” 

“ If it's to be capital punishment, Jeames,” said the 
Cossack with affected horror, “ I must protest. I belong to 
a Society for its abolition.” 

“ It’s to be lines,” said Miky, without moving a muscle 
of his face. " A hundred lines each.” 

Every person in the room stared at Miky in the pro- 
foundest bewilderment. Lines 1 Lines 
for an outrageous rag such as the Juniors 
had been guilty of l Why, six of the best 
—six of the very best—would be a 
ridiculously inadequate return for a bom¬ 
bardment of stink-balls, to say nothing 
of the more aquatic form the entertain¬ 
ment had taken. A little involuntary 
sound from the Juniors themselves 
seemed to be a bleat of relief. 

The Cossack’s eyes had begun to narrow, 
as they always did when he was thinking 
hard. ” Isn’t it a bit on the harsh side, 
Jeames?” he asked, satirically, at last. 
” So lingering and humorous—what ? 
Still, a hundred lines won’t hurt ’em.” 

” No, but they’ll hurt you, all 
right,” Miky told him. 

” Me?” exclaimed the Cossack. 
“ Well, how about seeing the 
little beggars through ? ” asked 
Miky. “ I should feel a pretty 
mean hound myself, if I’d 
swindled a lot of kids into doing 
my dirty work and then given 
them the go-by after they’d 
been rounded up.” 

” I’ve no intention of giving 
them the go-by, my good 
Jeames,” said the Cossack. 
” On the contrary, I’m going 
to convey to them the cheery 
news that they needn’t do 
the lines you're making such a 
song about at all.” 

” Oh, yes, they need,” said 
Miky doggedly. “ If they don’t 
do them for me telling them to, 
1 shall report them to Teddy. 
And if they don’t do them for 
Teddy telling them to, it’ll be a 
case of their packing their little 
trunks and taking the next 
train home. They've made 
asses of themselves over this business, but they won’t be 
asses enough to get themselves sacked, even for you, 
Cusack. They'll do the lines all right—if you let it come 
to that.” 

The Cossack’s eyes had ceased to narrow. He had 
come to the end of his thinking. “ I suppose by any 
chance, you’re not out to make me do the lines instead 
of them, Jeames ? ” he inquired, with what the others 
thought was the wildest irony, but which both Miky and 
the Cossack knew was nothing of the sort. 

” Why not ? ” asked Miky. 

“ Me do lines for you ! ” flared out the Cossack. 

“ Well, somebody's got to do me lines for last night’s 
little jolly,” declared Miky uncompromisingly. “You 
know best whether doing them yourself or letting the 
kids do them, will make you feel less of a cad. I’ll give 


Something cold came straight 
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you till Saturday week to make up your mind. If you 
haven’t shown them to me before then, it’s up to the kids 
to do them.” 

But the Calf, though his wits were slow, had at last got 
the hang of this most astonishing business. “ We’ll do 
them, of course, Cusack,” he said eagerly. “ We don’t mind 
a bit, do we, you chaps ? ” 

” There’s a nice cushy offer for you, Cusack,” said Miky 
bitingly. ” Going to accept it ? ” 

” No, but I’m going to smash you to pulp 1 ” returned 
the Cossack hoarsely. 

” If you can ! ” retorted Miky. ” As I’ve told you before, 
that’s got to be proved.” 

There was a diversion. Browne propelled himself like 
a catapult from his place, and simply flew at Miky. 
He aimed a blow at him that the latter, in his surprise, 
only just managed to dodge. 

” Wboa, old man ! Whoa 1 ” said Miky soothingly. 
” What’s it all about ? ” 

As a rule, Browne’s face wore a dreamy, gentle expression, 
that made him look like Andrea del Sarto’s Saint John. 
It was so convulsed with rage now that it might have 
belonged to a Whitechapel costermonger, or to the Head 
in his more apoplectic moments. If you’d searched the 
world through you couldn’t have found a sweeter-tempered 
fellow than Browne on normal occasions. But anything 
like injustice or cruelty sent him raving ; and that the 
Cossack should be the victim of such wickedness was the 
limit. 

“You beast,” raged Browne. “You bumptious beast! 
Coming here and pinching the Cossack’s place! And 
then slanging him. And thinking you can give him lines. 
The Cossack ! You must be off your head. It’s all a plot 
between you and Teddy to down him. But you shan’t, 
either of you. I won’t have it. I’m going straight to 
Teddy to tell him what I think of you, you puppy. And 
while I'm about it,” he added, his eyes lighting with a wild 
joy at the prospect, “ I’ll tell him what I 
think of him—what the School thinks of 
him—what everybody with any sense thinks 
of him. Strutting ass 1 And with his legs 
out of proportion, too 1 I’ll tell him ! ” 

Before they could prevent him, Browne 
had flung out in a state of ungovernable 
fury. Jephson's looked at each other 
aghast. For all his gentleness, once old 
Browne got fighting anyone else’s battle, 
nothing could stop him. 

“ My hat ! ” said Miky, looking more 
upset than St. Cyre’s had ever seen him 
“ If he goes to the Head in that state he’s 
just as likely as not to call him a ‘ strut¬ 
ting ass ’ to his face. And then it won’t 
be even a question of letting him pack 
his trunks before restoring him to his 
family 1 ” 

“ Especially if he goes pointing out 
to Teddy that he’s out of drawing ! ” 
put in the Cossack in a frightfully 
worried voice. “ And Browne p&re 
is such a poisonous brute, too. 

He'll about flay the old chap. 

Here, you idiot ” (this to Miky), 

“ you got us into this. Get us out 
of it.” 

It wasn’t often the Cossack 
asked help of any one, and Miky 
met him generously. Besides, 
he liked old Browne in spite of 
the latter’s unflattering opinion of 
himself. f 

“ Well, let’s catch him up before ^ \ 
he gets to the Schoolhouse, any- r v 
way,” he suggested. “We can ^ 

think as we’re going along. Come 
on, if you're coming. We shall 
have to sprint.” Miky James, in person, 


As the two big fellows tore along after the flying Browne, 
unconsciously keeping step with each other, no one would 
have guessed that they were enemies. 

“ Got any ideas ? ” asked the Cossack as they ran. 

Miky, it seemed, had. “ What do you say to coming 
off that pedestal of yours with Browne, Cusack ? he 
inquired. “ It must stick in your throat, really.” 

“ Proceed, Jeames ! ” said the Cossack. “ Plug away. 
Keep going. Don’t mind me.” 

“ How about letting him know that you’re not the plaster 
saint he thinks you ? ” continued Miky, unmoved. 

“ Keep it up, Jeames. Stick to it 1 ” said the Cossack 
encouragingly. “ But perhaps you wouldn’t mind put¬ 
ting me on to how that’s going to head him off from 
Teddy ? ” 

“ Well, you might tell him that when Teddy said you’d 
been monkeying with your life here, he wasn’t so far out,” 
Miky told him gruffly. “ You might even say his touching- 
up was what you needed, and has made you come on a 
lot—has improved you, in fact. You’ll have to invent 
that part,” he added, with the suggestion of a grin chasing 
away an odd shyness that had come into his manner. 
“ But when it comes to making old Browne tumble to the 
sort of chap you really are, all you’ve got to do is to be 
natural.” 

“ You’ve a pretty way of putting things, Jeames,” 
said the Cossack. “ I’ve often thought so before. But 
has it struck you Browne mayn’t like me au naturel ? ” 

“ Other 

fellows 
manage 
to,” said 
Miky, not 


“ ‘Very good of him. I’m sure! ' said 

appeared round the corner.” {See page 529 .) 


voice, and 
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As Cecilia sewed she talked. And her opinion on her 
uncle’s “ meanness,” in forbidding them the Fair, would 
have done the fellows good to hear. 

44 Do you think the School will stick it ? ” she asked. 

44 No,” said Miky. 44 I don’t.” 

44 Well, won’t there be a row, just 1 ” giggled Cecilia. 
“I’m almost sorry now I arranged to go off by the first train 
on Friday morning. I’d like to have been in at it.” 

” Are you going away ? ” asked Miky, surprised. 

44 Oh, only on a visit,” said Cecilia. “I’m going to stay 
at Chichester with the Forsyths. Vivien Forsyth 
is a great friend of mine. She's a dear thing 
and it’s a ripping house to stay at. I’ve been 
as good as gold lately, not only because 1 was 
a pig to Kydney-bcans, though I was sorry for 
that, too, but because I was afraid if I had any 
ructions with my uncle he wouldn’t let me go. 
I’m so fed up with being good, though,” added 
the Refining Influence in a burst of confidence, 
” that if I have to keep it up much longer 1 
shall burst 1 ” 

That evening Miky 
received a deputation 
* w a v 5 from the Juniors of his 
House. It was signifi- 
IhJ. ; s V?* fsi cant that they put 

” > young Smith forward as 

// f ' spokesman, he being 

m * the person considered 

most likely to commend 
1 / 1 , \l t i himself to Miky. It 

was a far cry from 

had sent the little boy 

Young Smith had a 
pSk, I direct little way with 

/ help us with the Third 

“Suddenly Eleven-after last 

he heard hi. l* mea ? he 

mentioned, con( Jitions. If the 

.peering j un i 0 rs would promise 

through an Qn their w £ d of 

opening in the honour not to set so 
hedge, saw that muc h as a foot in 
the speaker was the p a j r ground, he 
Cusack.” would do his best for 

them. 

The Juniors, seeming to consider his best good enough, 
gave the required promise. There was thus a reasonable 
prospect that Miky would get a quieter time on Thursday 
than had at first seemed probable. 

But this was far from being the case. Thursday evening 
was anything but quiet for Miky. As for Friday morning, 
it opened with the vigour and abruptness of a landslide. 

This particular Friday morning, the day after the Fair, 
was long remembered at St. Cyre’s. The Head assembled 
the whole School in Hall after prayers, and it was easy to 
see by his face that a row of the most gigantic proportions 
was imminent. Nor were they long left in doubt as to who 
was to be the principal character in the coming drama. 

44 James ! ” said the Head. 

Miky looked up in astonishment at the tone. 

44 Stand up, sir l ” said the Head. Miky stood up, and 
with something more than astonishment, if the set of his 
head on squared shoulders was anything to go by. 

44 Don’t dare to defy me, sir,” cried the Head, evidently 
referring to his attitude, since Miky had said nothing at all. 
Then the Cossack had the pleasure of hearing the self-same 
words addressed to his rival that two days ago had been 
addressed to himself :— 

44 Bad boy 1 Wicked boy 1 Disgraceful fellow l ” 

(To be continued.) 


looking at the Cossack, and, as before, the latter saw 
something in his face that he hadn’t been meant to see. 

M You old lunatic 1 ” exclaimed the Cossack abruptly, 
though what he meant by it was best known to himself. 

They had almost caught up Prowne by this time. 44 So 
long, then, Jeames,” said Cusack, airily dismissing him. 
” When it comes to climbing down from pedestals, you 
know, three’s a crowd ! ” 

As it happened they had caught Browne up on the path 
which separated the School grounds from Mr. Edwards’s 
private garden. This 
path was bordered by 
a thick privet hedge. 

Unknown to Browne 
and the Cossack, Mr. 

Edwards was taking his / 

usual afternoon’s con- / 

stitutional in this place, / 

with his hands behind / 

his coat-tails, which / 

floated sportively in the 

heard his own name 

the hedge, saw that the \ # \ 

speaker was Cusack. V ^ V 

was a gentleman. For 
would he have stooped 

intended for his ears. 

All the same, though, 
he walked as slowly 
past the speakers as a 

gentleman could ^ hon- jB 

never hear any good of 
themselves could hardly 
have been true in his 
case, since he proceeded 
on his walk looking as 
pleased with himself as 
a hen which has laid 
an egg. 

Cecilia had invited 

Miky to tea with her that afternoon. These afternoon teas 
of Cecilia’s had become an institution, and fellows were 
always glad to be asked to them, especially as Mr. Edwards 
thoughtfully abstained from being present. 

44 My uncle knew you were coming, and told me to give you 
this,” said Cecilia by way of greeting, holding out a tassel, 
which at St. Cyre’s adorned the caps of all Heads of Houses. 
44 It seems to have got his goat rather, that you haven’t 
asked him for it on your own—‘ Let thorough be your 
watchword, even in little things, my boy,” mimicked Mr. 
Edwards’s dutiful niece, getting that gentleman to the life. 

Miky looked at the tassel with disgust. 44 That could 
have kept a bit,” he said unhappily. 44 CusacL’ll think 
I’m in a precious hurry to extend myself, won't he ? ” 

44 Let him ! ” said Cecilia practically. 44 For goodness’ 
sake, don’t go getting yourself into a row with my uncle 
just to save Cusack’s feelings. Here, I’ll sew it on for you 
myself to make sure.” 

Getting out a work-basket, which looked as though it was 
made for show rather than use, Cecilia proceeded to be as 
good as her word. Unfortunately, though her intentions 
were excellent her skill with her needle was small. The 
tassel looked all right on Miky’s cap. But it was a question 
of how long it would remain there. 
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Our presentation plate this month depicts the Testudo, the 
military formation devised by those great strategists of olden 
time, the Romans. The testudo was formed 
by a mass of shields held over the heads 
of soldiers who crouched beneath. These 
shields (often bearing the sign of Jupiter’s 
bolts, as in the illustration) were tightly 
locked together; they were formed of wood, covered with 
canvas or leather, and protected at the edge with a band of 
brass, copper or iron. In Mr. Matania’s drawing a Roman 
officer of infantry is seen directing the testing of the testudo. 
As it was frequently used as a platform for an attacking party 
of soldiers, its strength was all-important, hence the chariot 
and horse seen mounting upon the shields. On the right of the 
picture is seen a “ signifer ” holding the “ signum,” or regimental 
device ; and next to him is an officer wearing the 
leather cap worn underneath the well-known metal 
helmet. From the bottom of the shields will be 
seen the projecting points of the javelins carried 
by the soldiers. The testudo was used for several 
purposes : for approaching the walls of a fortified 
position, for bridging a ditch, and for providing 
cover for an attacking party during the penetration 
of a wall. On reaching a wall, it is stated, a sloping 
testudo would be formed of such exactness that boil¬ 
ing liquids would flow off it without hurting the 
men beneath. 

• * • 

A notable feature of the Mesopotamia campaign 
has been the wonderful bravery of our Arab allies. 

It is a matter 
OUR BRAVB of history that 

ARAB for six hundred 

ALLIBS. years the Arabs 

have been 
ground down and subjected by 
their Turkish masters, but with the 
coming of the British Army into 
their midst, these brave and sinewy 
sons of the desert have thrown off 
the yoke, and, as opportunity 
offered, have rallied to our flag. 

For deeds of devotion to the cause 
of the Allies not a few Arabs have 
received recognition, and one of 
them, Chief Mohammed Bin Salim, 
who is senior naval officer on the 
Tigris gunboat M Espegle,” and 
whose photograph is shown ia 


these columns, has been awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal for his gallantry in fighting for us. 

Gunboat penetration of the rivers, and in greater degree 
motor-car dashes across the desert, have done more t han any¬ 
thing else to win Arab loyalty and to defeat Arab hostility 
when it has been arrayed against us. From his sand-girt oasis 
the Senussi or Bedouin has, truly, seen some surprising sights 
of late, as, for instance, motor-cyclists riding 400 miles in a 
week across the sheer desert, followed by motor lorries mounted 
with big guns captured by us from the Germans last year. 
British might and its synonym British justice have been brought 
right home to the Arab at his tent-door, and it is happily no 
exaggeration to say that a good part of the great Arab nation 
is now crowding to stand beneath the protecting folds of the 
glorious Union Jack. 

Boys will like to know who are the native leaders of these 
our new Arab allies. Well, foremost is the Sherif of Mecca, 
who, with British backing, recently accepted the title of King 
of Hedjaz (not Sultan, be it noted). King Hussan, as he is, 
has formed an alliance with other independent Arab rulers, 
such as Ibu Sand, the Lord of Nejd and Hasa, Idris, the Lord 
of Assir, and Mbarak, the Lord of Koweit, who together hold 
sway over territory that is nearly as large as India. These are 
some of the men who, inspired by the intrepidity of British 
troops, have been struggling to achieve Arab independence, 
which endeavour has proved an immense asset to the Allies. 
And we may be sure that the winning of the coveted D.S.M. 
by the Arab hero here depicted has been the topic of much 
patriotic palaver alike in the lonely camel caravans and in the 
busy bazaars of the East. 


Every *' B.O.P.” reader, I hope, 
noted the story of the “ Tyndaxeus,” 
the Admiralty 
transport which 
struck a mine oft 
Cape Agulhas 
some months ago 
It is a story of British heroism, 
worthy of being placed side by side 
with the splendid record of the 
“ Birkenhead.’' Here are the facts 
for the benefit of those readers whe 
may have missed reading of the 
incident. The “ Tyndareus *• had 
left Simonstown with a battalion of 
the Middlesex Regiment on board. 


*’ TESTING 
THE 

TESTUDO.*' 
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some special particulars about the principal training-ships of this 
country. Both during the War, and after the War, the Navy 
will want men and boys, and these articles will carry with them 
a special significance and value. 

* * * 

The beautiful coloured plates of tropical butterflies, painted 
by Mr. Arthur Twidle and presented with our thirty-sixth 
volume, will be remembered by nearly 
THE every reader. Next month’s number of 

SEPTEMBER the ” B.O.P.” (the September issue) will 

** B.O.P.” . have on its cover another striking design 

in colours of a tropical butterfly, the artist 
again being Mr. Twidle. This cover has been designed to 
illustrate a special article-interview with Mr. Ernest Swinhoe, 
the well-known lepidopterist, on the pleasures and perils of 
butterfly-hunting in many lands. Mr. Swinhoe has searched 
the world in pursuit of specimens, and his adventures make 
exciting reading. Among other notable features of the same 
number are : ” Boy Heroes of the Sea War ” ; " Two Northern 
Games : Knur and Spell, and Arrow-thro wing ” ; and “ The 
Coastguardsman’s Yarn,” a complete story by Talbot Baines 
Reed. The last-named item, by the way, is reprinted from an 
old Extra Christmas Number of the “ B.O.P.,” and is now in¬ 
cluded in a new volume of stories by Talbot Baines Reed which 
is being published under the title of “Boycotted” (“B.O.P.” 
Office, 4 Bouverie St., E.C. 4, price is. 6d. net). A. L. H. 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 
VnHE League ol Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view 
* to its forming a bond of union between readers of the 
M B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are those 
of the paper which for so many years has stood 
for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite 
vows the League calls on its supporters to lead 
a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing 
his name and number on the League register. 
For those who desire some form of recognition, 
badges have been prepared in the shape of 
brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, 
and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications 
for membership and for badges should be addressed to the Editor, 
“B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street. London, E.C. 4. 


Chief Mohammed Bin Salim, D.S.M; 

Decorated for conspicuous bravery while serving on the gunboat " Espcgle,” oa 
the Tigris. 


Off Cape Agulhas she struck a mine and, in the strong south¬ 
easterly gale that was blowing, quickly began to settle by the 
head, with her propellers well out of the water. The ” Assembly ” 
was at once sounded, and the men put on their lifebelts and 
paraded in perfect order. Roll was called, and upon the order 
Stand Easy ” being given the whole battalion began to sing. 
Two steamers were at once despatched to the rescue, and these 
arrived upon the scene half an hour later. All this trying 
time, although faced by the probability of imminent death, 
the troops maintained the same steadfast courage and discipline. 
You will remember how the troops on the “ Birkenhead ” lined 
up on deck in much the same circumstances. In this instance, 
it is pleasing to record, no lives were lost. Thanks to the devo¬ 
tion and perseverance of the ship’s captain, officers, and engine- 
room staff, the vessel was saved. The troops were transferred 
to the two steamers and taken back to Simonstown, where the 
“Tyndareus ” subsequently returned underher own steam, though 
with two holds flooded and another leaking. ” To stand and 
be still to the * Birkenhead ’ drill,” wrote Rudyard Kipling, is 
a mighty “ hard bullet to chew.” The men of the Middlesex 
Regiment have shown that they can uphold the cherished 
tradition, and our admiration goes out to them whole¬ 
heartedly, 

eve 


More than once in these columns I have noted the remarkable 
instances of heroism displayed by young sailors in the Jutland 
sea-fight and on other occasions. Here is 
A HBRO another notable story brought to light 

OF THE by the Chairman of the training-ship 

BXMOUTH." “Exmouth ” Committee. At a recent 
meeting this gentleman, Mr. C. J. Benson, 
stated that particulars had been received of the distinguished 
service of one of the former boys of the ship, James Hines, 
a Southwark lad, who had been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal. Hines left the ship in February, 1914, and 
entered the Mercantile Marine. He joined the Navy at the 
outbreak of war, and was decorated for devotion to duty in 
the Battle of Jutland, when he remained at his post after 
being seriously wounded in the face. He is twenty-two. 
The statement was received with applause, and a member 
expressed the opinion that the gratifying announcement 
should form an extra inducement to authorities to send more 
boys to the “Exmouth,” which now had a number of 
vacancies. Satisfaction was also expressed at the announce¬ 
ment that fourteen boys who had left the ship on entering 
the sea services during the past three years had saved a 
total of ^856. In three cases the individual amount ex¬ 
ceeded £100, the highest being £ng 4s. 6 d. The money ^ 
was very largely being invested in war saving certificates. 

The above notes are all the more interesting as, in the 
next volume of the ” B.O.P.,” I am contemplating giving 
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Public School Missions 


What “Old Boys” have Done, and are 
still Doing, for their Less Fortunate 
Brothers in Poor Districts. 


By A. B. COOPER. 


XVII. Wellington College Mission. 


These are among the humours of the place, but I fear it 

- must be sadly confessed that the Sunday markets are what 

the doctors call “ symptomatic." They are the outward and 
in his great work visible sign of the inward and spiritual disease of sin and 
ur," says : "In East sloth and drink and a consequent hand-to-mouth existence, 
rather disheartening. God knows it is not wholly the fault of the poor people v ho 
idard of life is low, seem live in these streets and lanes and courts. If you and I 
;r, and dirt, enlivened had been born and bred in a slum in Walworth we should 
itter things, or else the have gone marketing on a Sunday morning in East Street 
1 found." and left our insanitary hovel as often as we could for the 

ress of the Wellington palatial pub at the corner. At least, the chances are we 
: Lane of South East should. 

ng markets, of which Yet listen ! Trafalgar Street, one of the most thickly 
eet market is probably populated streets in London or any other city, is said to 
uack doctors vending have sent more men to join the army than any other street 
curers. their panaceas in the country. Yes, those slum-dwellers have gone in 
eir to " ; there, too, their thousands to stand betwixt the Motherland and the 

v foe. God grant that England may 
wake up to the fact of what she 
owes them and begin to pay her debt 
in improved conditions of life lest a 
worse thing befall her. 

Wellington College Mission is right 
in the heart of this derelict district, 
and it is one of the best conducted, 
one of the brightest, one of the 
most successful of the Public School 
Missions. It has spared neither 
money nor devotion in building up 
this lighthouse in the midst of the 
darkness and perils of Walworth. 

The Mission district was carved 
out of St. Peter’s, Walworth, and 
was originally a little front room in 
Runham Street, hired for a Sunday 
School which began with four girls 
and three boys, a number which has 
since passed the thousand mark ! 
Wellington’s connection with this 
tiny Mission started in 1885 , whilst 
Dr. Wickham was Head of Welling¬ 
ton. Mission Services and men’s 
social clubs were founded in East 
Lane in a boot factory, and later an 
iron building was erected on a piece 
of land on which old saw-mills 
stood. The beautiful church was 
erected as long ago as 1888 , and 
around this nucleus arose the splendid fireproof buildings of 
which Old Wellingtonians are justly proud, fine lecture 
halls, clnb-rooms, gymnasia, offices, class-rooms and 
parlours—accommodation sufficient for the need of the 
Mission for a long time to come. 

The difference in the neighbourhood in the course of 
thirty years is very marked. It used to be called the 
“ Social Sewer ’’ of London ; but of late years that sewer has 
been flushed, the cleansing floods of earnest work for God 
has poured through them, and the pleasing result is that 
their foetid odours have fled, and their filth has been 
cleansed. 

The present Wellington Missioner, the Rev. H. R. White- 


YYELLINGTON COLLEGE 


The Mission Chapel (Interior), 
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head, is one of the most cheery of men. Nothing daunts 
him. He loves his flock and asks nothing better than 
Walworth. He tells me that he is absolutely a man with¬ 
out an enemy. He is consulted daily and hourly by all 
sorts and conditions of men and women, about every¬ 
thing in life and in death, in this world and the world to 
come, and he tries to find an answer, a cure, a way out, 
a solution for each and all; and when he fails, the people 
give him credit for good intentions. 

I think he is proudest of his Sunday School which fills 
the church, the two halls, the class-rooms, and overflows 


into the Council School hired for the purpose. It is a 
properly graded and well-taught Sunday School, and the 
treat day is the Red Letter day of the whole neighbourhood. 
In pre-war days the streets were profusely decorated ; 
Walworth was en fite ; there were garlands and fireworks 
and dancing and singing. Were not the children of the 
Wellington College Mission going into the country in 
twenty brakes, an endless line of cheering youngsters ? 
Then let Walworth rejoice and be glad. To-day these 
high jinks are reduced to a ride to the tram terminus— 
as far as the tram will take them. But the children are as 
bright as ever. 


There is no space to tell all about the Men’s Club with 
splendid billiard tables, of the Boys’ Clubs and fine gym¬ 
nasium, of the social evenings when the girls make their 
club-room into a West End drawing-room, and of the 
united meetings of the Boys’ and Girls' clubs for dancing. 
Oh, they have great times at Walworth 1 

Then they have a Grandfathers’ Class, where the old 
men of the neighbourhood can come and meet each other 
and talk about old times ; and one of the biggest Mothers’ 
Meetings in London, and a Needlework Guild, in the real 
West End, which supplies garments at cost price to the poor 
of Walworth ; and a hundred other splendid 
activities, of which Wellingtonians ought 
to be proud even if they are not. 

But there is every reason to believe 
that Wellington College takes a quite ex¬ 
ceptional • interest in its Mission. The 
money which has been spent upon its 
establishment and housing amounts to 
many thousands of pounds, whilst the 
upkeep of the Mission represents a large 
annual outlay, all of which is provided by 
the College. 

The Clergy House is an ordinary dwelling- 
house in East Street, where two clergy live 
together ; but next door is St. Bridget’s 
House, specially built to accommodate six 
ladies who work in the Mission, and one of 
these is a highly skilful nurse who is a tower 
of strength to the Mission and of succour 
to the poor folk. 

And finally the Scout Master, a most 
enthusiastic worker, would never forgive 
me unless I devoted a paragraph to that 
fine work among the boys. The Scouts are 
divided into three groups : (i.) Wolf Cuts, 
who have frequent tramps in the country 
and regular parades, (ii.) Junior Scouts, who go on scouting 
expeditions with great ardour, (iii.) Senior Scouts, who 
pride themselves on their band and on the fact that 
they ran up the District Commissioners’ troop in the 
final for the cricket shield—and when it is remembered 
that the D.C.’s represent the very cream of cricket talent, 
such a boast is no empty one. 

I am sure of this, that if Wellingtonians could only see 
for themselves—many of them do, but many don’t—the 
fine work this splendid Mission does, their enthusiasm and 
their gifts would enable the Missioner and his staff greatly to 
extend one of the finest pieces of Christian work in London. 



Boy Scouts of the Mission in Camp. 


Pegging Away. 

By S. GERTRUDE FORD. 


I MET a boy on a toilsome road 

Pegging away, pegging away ; 

He carried a cumbersome sort of load, 
But kept on pegging away. 

How do you think he got up the hill ? 
Sturdy, steady, with right good-will; 

Dusty, weary, but climbing still, 

He kept on pegging away. 


“ Hard work, climbing ! ” he said to me, 
Pegging away, pegging away ; 

“ But think of the view at the top ! ” said he, 
And still kept pegging away. 

Sometimes slower and sometimes fast, 

Up he toiled till the toil was past. 

So he got to the top, at last, 

Just by pegging away. 


On he fared in the noonday sun, 

Pegging away, pegging away ; 

On, still on, when the day was done, 

On always, pegging away. 

He tripped o’er a stone and it laid him flat: 
Do you think he would stop for that ? 

Up he got with a laugh thereat, 

And went on pegging away. 


Trudging mile after weary mile, 

Pegging away, pegging away, 

Now he knows it was worth his while 
To keep on pegging away. 

For the road was Life and Success the view 
Seen from the top ; and the boy I knew— 
Well, why shouldn't the boy be you ? * 

Keep on pegging away ! 






The Private Engine and Saloon Carriage of the Khedive of Egypt. 

Notable Railway Engines. 

Locomotives that Differ from ours; Types of the Track in Many Lands. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


E VERY boy takes an interest in railway engines, from 
the actual express monsters of the main line to the 
little models that are run on a toy track at home. 
By not a few persons who are qualified to make such 
a pronouncement, the locomotive is credited with being the 
most wonderful machine ever invented, and, judged by the 
results which it has achieved, it would indeed appear to be 
so. For by annihilating distance on land it has made the 
world smaller, has peopled unfrequented parts, and pierced 
the waste spaces of the globe. Therefore, it is always 
pleasing to us to learn something about locomotives. With 
those of accustomed pattern all boys are familiar. So here 
we are going to notice a few railway engines that are of 
more unusual form. 

Forty-four years ago the first railway was opened in 
Japan, it being part of the line from Yokohama to Tokio. 
The ceremony of inauguration was performed by the 
Mikado, and special facilities were provided for large 
numbers of boys to see the trains running, so that in after 
years their memory of the time when there were no railways 
in Japan might serve to remind them of the progress made 
by the nation. From the start British trains and British 
capital had much to do with the railways of our present Far 
Eastern Allies, and right away down to quite,recent years 
the majority of the locomotives required for the Japanese 
railways were obtained from this country. As is instanced 
by the photographic reproduction opposite, peculiar de¬ 
signs were placed upon many of these engines, this four- 
coupled locomotive with tender of curious appearance 
having a double dragon pattern to distinguish it. In like 
manner the Chinese insignia of the dragon and sun may be 
seen affixed to the side tanks of engines in the Celestial 
Empire. 

Japan is a land of many earthquakes, and when forty-ton 
railway engines with thirty-ton tenders were sent out by us 
for use there, some of the people were rather apprehensive 
lest the vibration of these in running should cause the un¬ 
stable earth to heave and subside. Time proved the futility 
of their fears. The Japanese being, as they are, pre¬ 
eminently artistic, pay much attention to the appearance of 


things, and those in charge of the railways under State 
administration take great pride in the neatness of their 
rolling stock. At certain industrial exhibitions held in 
Continental cities a few years ago, Japanese railway engines 
carried off high honours for their excellence and simplicity 
of design. Following Western example, our Oriental island 
friends preserve their historic locomotives by placing them 
in museums when their running days are over. 

For something truly ornate in the way of a railway engine 
pay attention to the picture of the private locomotive with 
saloon attached of the Khedive of Egypt. This beautifully 
ornamented and superbly finished engine was built many 
years ago for Khedive Tewfik Pasha, who, however, was 
not particularly fond of railway riding, and so “ Number 
Thirty,” as it was known, stood for long periods inactive in 
the running-shed at Boulac. Though no fire was lighted to 
heat its boiler, all its brasswork and intricate inlaying was 
kept polished to the highest pitch of brightness, and the 
story was told that on one occasion two native greasers on 
the line were summarily dismissed for putting some nasty 
black coal into the tiny tender or coal-box of the engine. 
The next Khedive was rather partial to an occasional trip 
on the track, and so he employed this decorative loco, 
to convey him between his summer residence at Montaza 
and Ras-el-Tin Palace at Alexandria, where the engine was 
thenceforth housed. Now comes an entertaining true 
story. 

In normal times, at the end of each summer the Khedivial 
Court takes its departure from Alexandria and goes to Cairo. 
Two or three days prior to such removal, a special train 
is run to convey the household servants and all baggage. 
In order to obtain a free railway ride to visit their friends 
at Cairo, about a score of enterprising natives made a 
practice of passing themselves off as members of the estab¬ 
lishment. And the ruse succeeded for years. At last some 
one told the Khedive of what was taking place. His High¬ 
ness made no direct comment, he only ordered " Number 
Thirty ” to get up steam. With a few useful attendants he 
was carried quickly to a point near Mill aha Junction, where 
he had the special stopped. "All tickets, please 1 ” was the 
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order, passes having been invariably 
issued to those entitled to them. Of 
course, the luckless twenty had no 
credentials to show, so, bag and 
baggage, there and then they were 
turned off the train, and 
had to return to Alexan¬ 
dria on foot, a nice little 
dusty jaunt of just over 
ten miles under a blazing 
sun. The following year 
the Khedivial Court 
Journal somewhat drily 
remarked upon the hap¬ 
pening by making an 
announcement that the 
Court special train “ was 
not so crowded as it was 
last season. * * Though 
small, this engine is very 
handsome, and has single 
driving-wheels five feet 
in diameter. The luxurious saloon is carried upon a 
four-wheeled bogie. 

Unlike Tewfik above referred to, the celebrated Said 
Pasha delighted in railway riding, and travelling fast at 
that. So he sent to London to buy a locomotive that 
should carry him at the rate of eighty miles an hour. But 
the old permanent way in Egypt would not stand such a 
racket. In addition to that, the sand of the desert got into 
the works of the “ Flying Pharaoh,” as English residents 
and visitors named the Scottish-built newcomer, and Said 
had to content himself with a speed that was far short of his 
ambitions. On the Egyptian Government railways many 
of the locomotives have sand-plates fitted, a covering of thin 
armour that encases the wheels and comes down almost on 
to the track. 

The port of Salonika has recently loomed large in public 
interest. What is known as the J.S.C., or Junction, 
Salonika, and Constantinople Railway possesses some gaily 
coloured locomotives and carriages. The former are 
painted black and red, while the first-class carriages are 
dark blue, the second-class dark green, and third-class 
chocolate brown. For safe conduct on some parts of the 
line, and particularly in the neighbourhood of Demirhissar, 
a long rail has been placed across the front of the engines, 
and that for the purpose of sweeping from the track bands 
of Bulgarian brigands who have now and again attempted 
to hold up the trains. 

For railway lines that have heavy grades and sharp 


curves, geared locomotives are in use. Several of these, 
made on the Shay patents, are at work on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. All the wheels of the engine are drivers, 
and they are operated through the gearing. The 
device of gearing permits of a very even distri¬ 
bution of the weight of a locomotive, which is a 
great advantage when run¬ 
ning upon a track that 
is of the nature above 
indicated. A geared en¬ 
gine and its tender may 
weigh about 176 tons, 
but the average load on 
each pair of wheels is 
only sixteen tons. 

Quite novel in principle 
is the locomotive that is 
known as a fireless shunt¬ 
ing engine. It is meant 
to pass under the roofs of 
warehouses on lines that 
are, maybe, laid along the 
packing department of a big establishment and amongst 
piles of goods. The engine weighs twenty tons and it 
emits no sparks. For, instead of itself getting up steam, 
the steam chamber is filled from a stationary boiler, an 
operation that occupies about fifteen minutes and that 
keeps the engine working its hardest for several hours. 
Only one man is required on the foot-plate, the services of 
a fireman or stoker being, of course, unnecessary, and 
all the trouble and mess of coaling are obviated. On 
the Belgian State Railways locomotives were introduced 
some ten years ago that had an electric-light plant 
fitted upon the top of the boiler. This was worked by 
exhaust steam with a set of accumulators placed on the 
fore part of the frame, above the bogie platform. The 
engine thus made its own electricity as it ran, sufficient to 
illuminate the entire train. 

A land of tremendous distances, America is the home of 
giant locomotives, and for such Titans of the track the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad has long been 
noted. Of late years, indeed, that railway has generally 
held the world's record for the heaviest engine. On one 
occasion it forfeited that distinction and regained it with¬ 
in a week, when a brand new Vauclain mammoth loco, 
from the famous Baldwin Locomotive Works was delivered 
in the shortest time for building ever known. Note the 
tremendous length of the boiler as seen in the picture. The 
boiler is in fact so long that in some of the Mallet compound 
engines of this line a bellow’s joint is provided in the middle 




A Japanese Locomotive and Tender. 

(Note the double dragon designs on front part of the engine.) 
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of the boiler to allow of more easily getting round curves of 
the track. These engines make child’s-play of gradients, 
for up an incline pf i in 166 they will haul a 2,700-ton train 
at fifteen miles an hour. Engine and tender weigh, perhaps, 
more than 200 tons. The boiler has its centre almost ten 
feet above the rails, and it contains nearly four hundred 
tubes, each twenty feet long. And we obtain some additional 
i nkli ng as to the power of the engine when we grasp the fact 
that the pressure in these tubes is 225 lb. per square inch. 


on by one of its drivers. So long ago as 1853 this 
locomotive, then considered to be a smart young engine, 
had the honour of drawing along Royalty, including King 
Edward VII, who was then Prince of Wales. After many 
years of service it was put into store for a time till sold for 
use in trundling heavy loads about a big works, and having 
been reboilered, it is faithfully performing that duty to-day 
at the respectable age of sixty-three. 

That is a fair sample of the life stories of many of our 



Locomotive of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad, United States. 

(Note the unusual length of the boiler.) 


Curious to relate, powerful, if ponderous, double engines 
for some Russian railways have been made by purchasing 
old British locomotives and fastening them together, back 
to back, tender being joined to tender. For a very con¬ 
siderable portion of their great length the Russian State 
railways have only a single track. That being so, trains 
are often side-tracked in order that more important trains 
shall pass them. The drivers and firemen have thus to 
spend considerable intervals of inactivity out in the cold and 
snow. But the cabs of these Russian engines are made 
purposely large and roomy. Sheepskin coats are part of 
the outfit of the enginemen, and two sleeping-boards are 
carried on the tender. When a wait occurs it may not 
improbably be of an hour or two's duration. Then driver 
and fireman don their sheepskin coats, rig up their sleeping- 
boards against the boiler, and promptly drop into slumber. 
The safety-valve of the engine is set to blow off should the 
steam reach a certain pressure, so there is no danger of an 
explosion. 

Listening for it in their sleep, as we may say, the rumble 
of the other train in passing is fairly certain to rouse either 
the driver or his mate, when a short blast is sounded on the 
whistle. Failing to hear that, the guard of the train or the 
signalman, if near a signal-box, sees to it that the sleepers 
are soon awakened. Practically there is no un¬ 
necessary delay. Translated into English, “ bear 
holes " is the name given by the men to these engines 
that have spacious cabs, and it is a feature of loco¬ 
motive design that they much appreciate. 

Contrasting strangely with the up-to-date leviathan 
last depicted, we turn our attention to a real old 
veteran locomotive of the “ Puffing Billy ” type. It 
says much for the splendid material and sterling 
workmanship put into these machines that many of 
them are still in good going order, this particular one, 
indeed, being at work to-day at Hetton Colliery in the 
North of England. The real original “ Puffing Billy " 
has for some time past been housed at South Ken¬ 
sington Museum, where parties of engineers have 
attended from different parts of the world for the 
purpose of constructing replicas of it. Ten years ago 
a model so made was able to travel under its own 
steam at a speed of six miles an hour with a load of 
forty tons. One of the oldest engines still running 
on rails has a tall “ factory ” chimney and a galva¬ 
nised iron cab-roof and side-shield that were fitted 


early British locomotives, to which plenty of alliterative 
titles were tacked on in addition to that of “ Puffing Billy." 
Thus there were " Whistling William,” ” Bumpy Bill,” 
“ Trundling Tom,” amongst others, and not omitting 
“ Snorting Sam.” Since the outbreak of war not a few 
of our railway engines that bear names have been re- 
christened. For instance, No. 372, “Germanic,” of the 
London and North Western Railway, is now “Belgic.” 
And the name plates of No. 4017, “ Knight of the 
Black Eagle,” on the Great Western Railway, now reads 
“ Knight of Li£ge.” The Western Railway of France still 
employs for shunting work two locomotives that were built 
more than seventy years ago, and we believe that there is 
an equally ancient engine on a British line that continues to 
be used for light work in suitable weather. Sometimes 
these old engines are preserved solely because they are 
genuine curiosities of mechanical construction, and the 
United States has several notable specimens of the kind 
whose>chief claim to escape from scrapping is that in good 
part they are built of wood. In out-of-the-way corners of 
running-sheds at home and abroad there stand dust-covered 
and weird wonders on wheels that bulk in the vision of 
modern locomotive engineers like nightmares. 

Before patterns became more settled, freak railway 
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engines were experimented with on perhaps most lines, and 
every railway has its “ happy home,” a quiet and secluded 
length of track, which, from the fact of its usually being 
situated in the country, is otherwise known as a rural retreat 
for worn-out engines. To this haven the broken down 
locomotives are towed, sometimes in a procession of three or 
four, and providing quite a pathetic spectacle. Horsted 
Keynes junction on the Brighton system was, and maybe is, 
such a place, and on the sidings there you might see between 
thirty and forty old engines of various types. 

The most powerful engines in the world are driven by 
electricity, and for these the New York Central Railway is 
especially famous. Not 
so long since that line 
adopted an engine that 
can draw a 900-ton train 
at a speed of over sixty 
miles an hour. It is of 
2,800 horse-power, and 
its hauling capacity is 
fifty per cent, greater 
than that of the largest 
steam passenger loco¬ 
motive. Electric trac¬ 
tion is used for the 
Simplon tunnel wl ich 
pierces the Alps. The 
tunnel is twelve and 
three-quarter miles long, 
and it cost ^4,000,000 
to build. In our illus¬ 
tration one of the 
electric engines is seen 
emerging from the 
mouth of the tunnel. 

It took eight years to 
construct this wonderful 
tunnel, and for nearly 
the whole of that time 
the problem of the electric traction for it was the object of 
study and research by Swiss firms. Many difficulties had to 
be overcome, including that of the levels. For short distances 
in the tunnel there are gradients up to ten per cent. The up 
gradient on the north side from Brigue to the middle of the 
tunnel amounts to about two per cent., while on the south 
side, from the middle of the tunnel to Iselle, the down 
gradient amounts to seven per cent. Six-coupled double¬ 
end electric locomotives were designed for the Swiss Federal 
Railways and were tested against steam-engines, with the 
result that electricity came out triumphant, and these 
engines have been running ever since. 

Passenger trains going through the tunnel weigh about 
365 tons, and goods trains 100 tons more than that. 
Roughly, the time taken by passenger trains from Brigue 
to Iselle is twenty minutes, the reverse journey occupying 
thirty minutes. Goods trains take some forty minutes each 
way. Emitting no smoke or steam, these engines do not 
contaminate the atmosphere of the tunnel. Besides minis¬ 
tering to the comfort of passengers, that makes for the 
safety of working parties engaged in the upkeep of the 
tunnel, for the lights of the locomotives can easily be seen, 


as in our own tube railways. Few accidents have happened 
on the line since it was finished. 

On some British lines—notably the Great Western—trial 
engines have been run fitted with apparatus that substitutes 
audible for visible signals. The engine as it travels along 
the track comes into contact with an appliance that is fitted 
to the line. This appliance is worked from the signal-box, 
and sets in motion a simple form of mechanism on the 
engine. Instead of the engine-driver having to look out for 
his signals, he listens for them. “ Line clear *' is expressed 
by the ringing of a bell. ” Line blocked *' is indicated by the 
blowing of a whistle, which continues until the driver with 
his own hands turns the whistle off. 

Large numbers of locomotives of various kinds are used 
in mines. In supplying the motive power for these it is 
petrol that takes the palm. As we have seen, electric 
engines are unrivalled in respect of haulage ability. But in 
mines there is danger of the electric wires causing explosions 

and fires. Engines driven by 
compressed air are very safe ; 
but there is great loss of 
energy in compressing the 
air, which is contained in 
three large air-tanks, of 
which the engine mainly 
consists. When the 
compressed air stored in 
the three tanks has been 
expended in working the 
engine, a fresh supply of 
air, under great pressure, 
has to be pumped in. 

Sometimes the driver 
of an air-engine fails to 
keep his eye on the 
gauge, and he runs 
short of air when some 
distance away from the 
pumping station. That 
is awkward, because then the engine has either to be towed 
or pushed by another engine, or else miners march beside it 
and propel it by hand. The petrol mine-engine presents no 
such drawbacks or dangers. It is safe, economical, and 
handy. The first petrol-engine to be used underground in 
England did duty at the Rampgill Mine, Alston, Cumber¬ 
land. It easily draws trains of 35 tons to 40 tons, and 
deals with over 200 tons of ore per day, on an allowance of 
not more than five or six gallons of petrol. Interesting to 
relate, it is driven by an ex-pony driver of the mine. 

Railway engines having square funnels are running in 
certain parts of the Continent ; some of them used to help 
draw the Orient Express on its 1,750 mile trip from Paris 
to Constantinople, practically right across Europe. Some 
of the ten-wheeled locomotives of the Paris, Lyons, and 
Mediterranean Railway have a wind-cutter in front so that 
they may the more easily overcome the resistance of the 
atmosphere. A misguided observer once let fall the 
comment that it seemed a good idea to have the cutter in 
front in order to “ go through anything in a collision.” 
Constructed intentionally for such a purpose, that would 
have been a very peculiar railway engine, indeed l 
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Grumble and Grit. 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


G RUMBLE looks over the track with a sigh 

And says it is stony—the mountains are high ! 

But Grit, with a bound and a smile and a song, 
Cries, " Don’t be a ' slacker ’ ! Let's hurry along.” 

Grumble sees dragons and troubles and fears ! 

Grumble sees clouds—ere the dusk-hour appears 1 
But Grit, with a laugh and a strong plucky heart, 

Cries, ” Don’t be a coward I Come, tackle your part 1 ” 


Grumble sits down ere the road is half done ! 

He growls at the flowers—and he scowls at the sun 1 
But Grit culls the blooms near his swift-passing feet, 

And thanks God for making their perfume so sweet 1 

Grumble and Grit walk the very same way 1 
Grumble and Grit walk the very same day ! 

But Grumble makes journey-time care-filled and black— 
While Grit finds each sunbeam which shines on the track ! 




A Story of a Wireless Ruse at Sea. 

By ALBERT FIRTH. 


ACK HUNTER was bored. 

He was the electrician in charge of the wireless 
installation on a tramp steamer, the “ Star of 
Ireland." She was homeward bound from the 
Plate with a part cargo of frozen meat; and for all Jack 
Hunter knew to the contrary, there was not another ship 
within a thousand miles of her. 

He had been sitting all day in that rickety old chair, 
without a single call. He had read everything readable 
in the ship ; he had written down every stray thought 
that had come into his head ; he had tried chip-carving, 
drawing, painting and every other form of pastime he 
could think of ; he had sung and whistled ; he had polished 
up every square inch on his gear, visible and invisible, 
till it shone like gold and silver. He had done everything 
he could possibly think of to while away the time, and now 
he had come to the end of his resources absolutely. 

His reverie was broken by the violent ringing of the 
telephone bell, and Jack sprang to the receiver with alacrity. 

"I’d like to see you a minute, Sparks," said Captain 
Smith. 

" Right, sir," returned Jack, " I’ll come up." 

On reaching the chart-room, Jack found his skipper 
poring over a chart of the East Coast of South America, 
while a larger one of Rio de Janeiro lay on the table beside 
him. 

" Look, Sparks," he said, " here we are," and he indicated 
the position of the ship upon the chart. " And we shall 
be at the Sugar Loaf by two in the morning, and Heaven 
only knows how long we shall have to wait there for a 
pilot to take us up if we don’t order one—I know these 
fellows of old. You have heard nothing I suppose, since 
we left B.A. ? " 

" No, sir,” Jack replied. 

“ But, of course, that doesn’t prove that there’s nobody 
about, does it ? And if we don’t get up by to-morrow 
daylight, I expect that rascal of an agent will have sent 
our cargo by some other fellow, for they’ll not be over 
keen on sending it by us now, I know, and that would 
mean a big loss to the owners, for we’re only half full. 
Can you suggest anything ? " 

Jack could, but he didn’t know whether to mention it 
or not. He thought for a minute before he said : 

" I have an idea, but it’s a very risky one indeed. I 
think 1 could make out a message in Spanish and send it 
to the pilot, through Rio, as if it had come from a Spanish 
boat; if you think it’s worth the risk." 

Captain Smith was silent. He knew the risk as well as 
Jack did. 

“ I’ve a good mind to try it," he said at last. 

“ We could wait till nearly midnight before we sent it," 
suggested Jack, " and then, if there happened to be anyone 
about, we could give them a run for it with a good chance 


of beating them to the Heads, unless they were pretty 
close to us. But I should have to send it before twelve, 
because BYN closes at midnight." 

“ We'll risk it, Sparks. See me again about eleven-thirty, 
will you,” said the Captain. 

“ Yes, sir.” Jack saluted and went out. 

A few minutes before the stated time, Jack was once 
more with his Captain in the chart-room. 

“ I reckon we are about thirty-five miles from the Sugar 
Loaf now, Sparks. I have written out the message." 

“ I’ll take it and be up again in a few minutes with the 
message in Spanish," said Jack, and he left the chart-room 
and once more went down to his own little cabin on the 
half-deck. 

With the aid of a little Spanish dictionary, he soon 
drafted out a telegram from Captain Carlos, of SS. “ Infanta 
Isabel de Bourbon," to the pilot at Rio, stating that his 
ship would arrive at the Heads about two in the morning 
and would require a pilot. He took it up for the Captain’s 
approval and then came down again to try his luck. 

He decided to use his emergency set so that his signals 
would not be heard so far. He had disconnected four of 
his accumulators, intending to try and get BYN on eight 
volts. The plain aerial spark, too, would sound more 
like a Spanish boat’s note and thus further lessen the 
chance of detection. 

He put on the telephones, pulled over the switch, and 
tapped out the call BYN de GMF S. Then he waited 
for the signal to go, but it did not come. 

He coupled up another accumulator and tried again. 
Da-di-di-di, da-di-da-da, da-di, BYN de—. His finger 
w r as ready for the next signal when suddenly he realised 
that instead of giving the call-letters of SS. “ Infanta 
Isabel de Bourbon," he had given his own. 

The thought that he might have given the ship away 
to the enemy flashed through his mind ; and at the same 
time he remembered the call-letters of the ship he was 
impersonating, and without an appreciable pause he 
completed the call, EAB. 

He waited, and presently the answer came in loud, 
measured tones, EAB de BYN, QRL, K. A broad smile 
overspread his face. The other hadn’t noticed the slip. 

Jack once more made his way to the chart-room to 
report progress. 

" Got it off, Sparks ? " the Captain inquired. 

" Yes, sir," Jack replied simply. 

" That’s good," returned the old man. " If H.G.M.A.S. 
" Wilhelm," or whoever she is, wants to catch us before 
we get to the Heads, she’ll have to look jolly sharp, that’s 
all 1 can say. I told the chief to open her out a bit, and 
from the way she’s going through the water 1 should say 
we’ll be there before two." 

Jack did not say anything about the little slip he had 
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made—it could make no difference. The whole engine- 
room staff was below—the engines were doing their utmost, 
with, perhaps, a little in reserve for a spurt at the end, if 
necessary. Jack did not turn in ; he meant to see the 
end of the chase before he could sleep comfortably. 

About 12.30, they picked up the light on the Heads, 
and an hour and a half later they were riding in safety 
within the beautiful bay of Rio de Janeiro. If an enemy 
were chasing them, the black squad had saved them. 
The pilot was’ already there, waiting to take up SS. 
” Infanta Isabel de Bourbon.” The blue flare was burnt, 
and he drew up alongside, but only to inform them that 
he had been engaged for two o’clock by SS. ” Infanta,” 
and that he w’ould come back for them when he had 
completed his engagement. 

Captain Smith then explained the ruse, but the old 
pilot seemed inclined to doubt the authenticity of it. 

" Ah, good story, Cap’en,” he said, with a loud laugh, 
“ but me think no,” and that was as much as they could 
get out of the old rascal. 

Captain Smith coaxed and threatened, but all in vain. 
He vowed he would take the ship up himself in spite of 
the Harbour Authorities, but it was no use. There they 
stood till four bells, and the old pilot began to think that 
after all there might be something in the old man’s 
story, and at last consented to take them up. 

By the time the deep-toned bell of the Town Hall had 
struck eight, they were tied up alongside the quay, and 
the shore-gang were in full swing stowing the after-hold 
with coffee. Within twenty-four hours they were outward 
bound, passing through the narrow en¬ 
trance which gives access to the Bay of 
Rio de Janeiro. The pilot was dropped 
and Captain Smith once more took charge 
of the ship. 

The rugged, conical mass of the Sugar 
Loaf was barely out of sight when an 
object was picked up from the bridge a 
couple of points or so to starboard. The 
Captain examined it carefully with his 
glass and came to the conclusion that it 
was a ship of a somewhat peculiar build. 

” Hope she’s not a German cruiser,” 
he said, handing the glass to the mate. 

” She’s a man-of-war, sir. I’m sure 
of it,” was the mate’s reply. 

A few minutes’ breathless anxiety, and 
then a sigh of relief, as Captain Smith, 
aiter one long, careful look at the stranger, 
expressed his firm conviction that she was 
one of our own Navy. 

Soon the two ships were right abeam. 

Ensigns were dipped on both sides, but 
no attempt was made by the man-of-war 
to signal—perhaps the distance was too 
great. 

44 She might have given us her name,” 
grumbled the skipper. “ I’ll give her a 
good-bye anyhow,” and three long, deep 
blasts of the steam-whistle broke the 
stillness of the tropical morning. The 
signal was instantly acknowledged by a 
similar one from the man-of-war, and in a 
very short time the watch-dog of the high 
seas was but a speck on the horizon. 

The day passed without any other event 
worthy of note, and as soon as darkness 
fell. Cape Frio light was reported, and, 
almost at the same moment, another light 
was picked up a little to the right of it. 

This light increased rapidly in size and 
distinctness, and presently resolved itself 
into two lights, which evidently belonged 
to a steamer rapidly approaching them. 

Captain Smith was not long in coming to 
the conclusion that she was another 
cruiser. 


Jack Hunter was sitting in his room, when suddenly 
a weak Telefunken note in his ’phones surprised and 
startled him. 

“ Ship off Cape Frio, stop. I wish to speak with you,” it 
whispered. 

Instead of replying to the request or demand, whichever 
it might be, Jack went to the telephone, rang up the bridge, 
and informed Captain Smith. Then he went back to his 
post again. The Captain was down in a few moments. 

” Now what is it, Sparks ? ” he began. 44 There’s a ship 
in sight coming up sharp. I suppose that’s her. She’s a 
warship sure, but friend or foe I don’t know.” 

It was the usual high-pitched note of the German 
Navy,” replied Jack, ” and if you’ll believe me, she’s no 
friend.” 

44 That’s my opinion, too, Sparks,” and he rushed off back 
to the bridge. 

The ship was now signalling frantically with her Morse 
lamp. “ Hard a-starboard,” shouted the Captain to the 
man at the wheel. 

He went to the bridge telephone and rang up the engine- 
room. 44 Be ready to put out every light in the ship when 
I say 4 Go I * ” he yelled, at the same time keeping his eye 
on the other vessel. 

He waited a second till she was right ahead and then he 
gave the order and instantly the ship was in darkness. 

44 Hard a-port, straight for yonder light, my man,” he 
said, indicating Cape Frio. 44 We’ll beat ’em yet. I’ll run 
her ashore before I’m taken.” 

Would the ruse be successful ? The Captain’s eyes were 
glued to the lights of the other ship—they 
were right abeam now. The cruiser had 
not followed the example of her quarry 
in putting out her lights, but she had 
altered her course so as to bear down 
upon them. 

44 Ship alongside. Surrender, or I fire,” 
she Morsed, and at the same time swept 
the sea with her powerful searchlight. 

A minute passed—a long minute for 
both sides. Then there was a flash, a 
terrific report, and a shell came hurtling 
through the air on its errand of destruc¬ 
tion but a few hundred yards astern. 

Another minute’s awful silence and then 
another flash from the cruiser's side. The 
shell did not come quite so near this time. 
Evidently the enemy had not discovered 
the trick, but she could not be long before 
she did. 

44 Hard a-starboard ! ” the Captain cried 
to the helmsman, judging that the enemy 
would also make for the coast. ” North, 
80 East, your course.” 

It was too late—the cruiser had realised 
what had happened. Her searchlights 
illuminated tfye sea all around her. The 
distance between the two ships was not 
now more than a mile. The crestfallen 
skipper realised that all was over. He 
rang up the engine-room, ordered the 
lights to be put on, and made the signal 
of surrender. 

The man-of-war was alongside in less 
than three minutes. The unfortunate 
crew were given ten minutes to get out 
the boats and leave the ship. There was 
no time to try to save anything, but 
Jack managed to smuggle aboard a small 
portmanteau, and in doiijg so was nearly 
left behind. 

Meanwhile the cruiser had been slowly 
drawing off her captive, and, as soon as 
the ten minutes had expired, her search¬ 
lights once more lit up the sea around 
the doomed ship, and without the slightest 
warning a shell came crashing towards 
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her. Perhaps it was only meant as a warning, for it went 
wide of the mark. All the boats were out now, and making 
towards the cruiser. 

44 I should think she’ll take us in tow,” said the Captain. 
A deafening roar cut short any reply which might have 
been made to this remark. This time the missile was 
well-aimed—it struck the stout old vessel right amid¬ 
ships. A rush of steam, a moment of suspense, and all was 
over. 

No one but a sailor can understand the feelings of her 
crew under such circumstances. The end was so sudden 
and unexpected that they failed to grasp the meaning of 
it for some little time. Jack Hunter was the first to realise 
its real significance. 

44 The scoundrels,” he cried, jumping to his feet and 
shaking his fist at the cruiser ; ” I’ll be even with them 
yet.” He sat down and began to turn out the contents 
of his portmanteau in feverish haste. 

” What are you going to do, Sparks ? ” inquired Captain 
Smith. 

“I’m going send that fellow to his doom, if you’ll 
help me,” was the reply. 

44 Cut off two twenty-feet lengths of that,” he went on, 
taking the requested aid for granted ; and he handed a coil 
of wire to the fourth mate who sat next to him ; 44 and tie 
a foot of rope-yarn round the middle and at one end of 


each piece. Break that spar in two, and tie the pieces 
to the aerial the fourth mate is making ; ” this to the third 
mate. "Couple these up in series, will you ? ” he said 
to the second engineer, turning out about two dozen dry- 
cells. 44 Give me the tw T o loose ends of your aerial, Fourth, 
please,” and he connected them to one terminal of the 
little buzzer which he had torn from the walls of his cabin 
before he left the ship. 

” Give me about six feet of wire, please,” he w T ent on. 
He connected one end to another terminal of the buzzer 
and threw the other end over the side into the sea. 

" That’ll do for the earth,” he said, 44 now for the aerial. 
Tie the one you’ve made to two oars so that \ye can hoist 
it when we’re ready, while I connect these cells to the 
buzzer.” 

Thus, in an incredibly short time, Jack had at his com¬ 
mand a simple form of wireless transmitter. 

The cruiser had not yet got under w r ay. They w r ere quite 
close to her, but the night w r as pitch dark so that there 
was no danger of being seen. 

" Now hoist it as high as you can, boys,” whispered 
Jack, as he stood by his little buzzer. 

One of the wires from the battery was not connected up. 
This Jack held in his hand, which was protected by a thick 
piece of cotton waste. He ordered the boat in the best 
possible position for his purpose, namely, with his amateur 
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aerial end on to that of the cruiser, and when he had got 
as close as he dare, he began the experiment. 

The little buzzer, in its teakwood case, suddenly seemed 
to become possessed of an evil spirit, which hissed and 
spluttered in frantic fury. The men in the boat looked 
on in speechless amazement, not unmingled with a little 
superstitious fear. 

" Now overboard with the lot,” cried Jack, in a hoarse 
whisper. “ If it hasn’t done what I intended, I daren’t risk 
it again. Then bellow out to those fellows to see if they’ll 
take us aboard.” 

The order was instantly obeyed, and at the same time 
the telegraph on the cruiser’s bridge rang three and her 
propellers began to turn. The Captain’s boat was right 
under her stern and the wash caused by the propeller took 
hold of it and hurled it back with great violence. 

“I’m afraid we’ve nothing to expect from them, 
lads; we’d better try and make Cape Frio,” said the 
Captain. 

44 Now, Sparks, my boy,” inquired the Skipper, when 
they were well under way, 44 what was the meaning of your 
little experiment ? ” 

44 Well, sir,” began Jack, 44 I’ll try to explain. By means 
of my rough aerial I sent a message purporting to come 
from SS. 4 Junin * to the effect that she would arrive at 
Rio at noon to-morrow. I hope the fellow on the German 
cruiser was on watch and heard my message. Then, perhaps, 
she’ll go belting back to Rio to try and nab the 4 Junin.’ 
And, unless I’m very much mistaken, that British cruiser 
we passed, going into Rio, will be coming out just about 
that time, after which I fancy there’ll be something 
doing.” 

44 Well done, Sparks. I wish you success,” said Captain 
Smith, extending his hand, 44 and I’ll do my best to get 
you your deserts if you do succeed. She looks to be 
making for Rio, too, but, of course, she was going that 
way before.” 

Half-an-hour’s hard rowing brought them to Cape Frio, 
and, leaving the men in charge of the mate, Jack and 



of the cruiser, and . . . began the experiment .’ 4 


the Captain set off towards the wireless station, to see 
what could be done. There they managed to get in com¬ 
munication with the British Consul at Rio, to whom the 
Captain told his story, adding that there was something 
he wished to say which he could not do over the telephone. 
The Consul informed him that a train would be passing 
through a little station about half a mile away, and promised 
to telephone to the station-master to give him a special 
permit for himself and his men. 

At Rio, to their surprise and delight, they found a 
string of motor cars waiting to take them to their quarters 
in one of the hotels. Jack and his Captain were hurried 
off to the Consulate, where the Consul was awaiting 
them. 

A gentleman in naval uniform was introduced as the 
Commander of H.M.S. 44 Panther,” which was at that 
moment lying in Rio Harbour. For the benefit of this 
gentleman, Captain Smith was requested to tell his story 
again, giving as many details as possible. 

Next morning, after a sumptuous breakfast, the Consul 
informed Captain Smith and Jack that it was his intention 
to take them in his car and show them the sights of the 
city. After a short time spent there, they reached the 
open country, and then a little turn in the road brought 
them in full view of the open sea, where, about three 
miles away, lay the German cruiser, undoubtedly de¬ 
ceived by Jack’s strategy. Not a word escaped their 
lips—their feelings were of too mixed a character to be 
expressed. 

44 Look this way now, friends,” remarked the Consul, 
indicating the calm waters of Rio Bay. 

Simultaneously, the two Englishmen turned, to behold 
their former acquaintance, the English cruiser 44 Panther." 
Stealthily, swiftly, silently, she stole towards the Heads 
beyond which, she knew, lay the destroyer of innocent 
merchantmen, waiting to add another victim to her list. 
Every man was at his post, every gun was in position—all 
that was wanted was the word. 

And the moment she cleared the Heads the word was 
given. Ten huge shells went screaming towards the unsus¬ 
pecting cruiser, and every one found its mark. There was 
a terrific explosion, and before the 44 Panther” could ieach 
her, the pirate had disappeared beneath the waves—a most 
inglorious end to a most inglorious career. All her crew 
seemed to have been either killed by the explosion or else 
were carried down with her, for although the 44 Panther” 
cruised around for two or three hours, not a man was picked 
up, either dead or alive. 

That night the 44 Panther ” left for home, taking with 
her the crew of the ill-fated 44 Star of Ireland.” 

Their fame had gone before them, so that when Jack 
arrived in England he found himself the talk of the country. 
For that Jack Hunter cared very little, but one thing that 
was awaiting him gave him great pleasure. It was a letter 
from the First Lord of the Admiralty, appointing him 
assistant wireless operator on H.M.S. 44 Panther,” which, 
in Jack’s opinion, was the most fitting reward he could 
have. 


Helps! 

I T may not seem much just to smile when you’re 
“ down ”— 

But smiles are quick steps into Cheerfulness Town I 

It may seem a trifle to laugh “ in the grey ”— 

But laughing is sunshine at dusk of the day ! 

It may seem just nothing to sing a brave song— 

But such may mean speeding a tired heart along ! 

Then smile, laugh, and sing, as you hold out a hand, 

And give folks a lift into Hopefulness Land. 

Lillian Gard. 
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A Story of Mystery and Adventur 
on the Welsh Coast. 

Written and Illustrated by 
THOMAS DOWNEY. 

CHAPTER XI. 

THE SEQUEL TO MR. TRAVERS’ NARRATIVE. 


J-SS- 


T HE best of being 
a “ dear reader ” 
is that he can 
skip over time 
and space, and acquire a 
full knowledge of events which are for the time denied the 
characters in the story. And therefore, in order to make 
matters clear, we think the “ dear reader " is entitled to 
know here and now something more of the movements of 
Mr. Brayling and Co., they having a closer bearing on our 
story than might appear—a good deal closer, indeed, than 
was ever suspected by Jack and his friend. 

Henry Brayling was a young man who had been 
shipped off from England in disgrace, being a little wanting 
in discrimination between “ meum and tuum.” He was 
like many weak characters, largely influenced by the 
company he was in, and he had been among a queer lot 
in London. Associated as he was in New Zealand with 
Mr. Travers, there was not much fault to find with him, 
as we have seen, and if it had not been for the unfortunate 
and quite unexpected appearance of the red-nosed miner, 
he might have gradually developed into a worthy settler. 
But our history will have it otherwise. 

Let this much be said for him : he did try in the first 
instance to pass the new arrival by as a stranger and not 
drag up any of the past; but that would not do for him of 
the rubicund visage. Oh, no 1 his rollicking dare-devil 
“ pardner " of years back was likely to be of use. But, 
seeing how the land lay, the fresh arrival kept watch 
over himself, and did not immediately claim old 
friendship. 

Then came the idea of taking the nuggets. “ Long 
Legford," to give the new ruffian his popular title, annexed 
a nugget, wondering how he managed to withhold himself 
from taking the lot. Then Brayling helped himself to 
one, to make things even. Next Legford tested Mr. 
Travers’ belt at night and found the wearer very much 
on guard ; so all three grew suspicious of each other. 
Brayling was doubtful as to whether Legford would grab 
all he could and make tracks ; Legford whether Brayling 
knew of more valuables and would not open up ; Travers 
had his doubts of both. 

This situation could not long continue. Legford's eyes 
missed nothing. If he was absent in the forest, cutting 
wood, it was only that he might observe the movements of 
the others unseen. He was an interested but unsuspected 
spectator, when Travers examined the egg and placed it 
so carefully in the knapsack. True, he had not detected 
all ; the ingenious introduction of the diamonds had 
t scaped him; still he grasped the fact that the egg was 
worth having. So he rose softly that night, when the 
others were apparently sleeping, and lay silently for a few 
minutes at the head of Travers' resting-place. Then, with 
light-fingered deftness, he pushed a folded coat, about the 
same dimensions as Travers' pillow, under the sleeper's 


head, withdrawing the pillow that contained the bag of 
nuggets. The egg was then abstracted neatly from the 
knapsack lying by the sleeper's side. 

Our thief then crept silently out into the night air, 
closely followed by Brayling, who had secretly watched 
all his worthy friend's movements. Concealing his annoy¬ 
ance and rapidly rising to the occasion, Long Legford 
grasped Brayling warmly by the hand and whispered 
hoarsely: “Just a-coming back to give you the tip; 
pardners once, pardners always." 

Accepting these protestations, silent and taciturn, 
Brayling registered a secret vow to trust his quondam 
" pardner " just about as far as he could see him and no 
farther. Rightly judging that his friend would give him 
the slip as soon as it suited his purpose, but saying nothing, 
he helped the other to saddle two horses. They also took 
the remaining two steeds in order to baffle pursuit. 

Brayling guessed that the egg was a Great Auk’s egg. 
and had a shrewd opinion as to its value ; this, with the 
sale of the nuggets, would furnish the means of a prolonged 
stay amidst the joys and luxuries of civilisation. But why 
should Long Legford have half ? That was a most unsatis¬ 
factory feature of the case. 

After leading the two spare horses through one or two 
deep fords, they turned them loose in the forest, having no 
wish to delay their journey with the care of them, and 
knowing that it would be some time before their late hosts 
rescued their indispensable mounts. 

Just before reaching Christchurch, the two amiable and 
trusting companions, after much haggling, halved the 
valuables, deeming it inadvisable that one should have 
sole charge of the treasury. On reaching Christchurch 
they disposed of two smail nuggets. This little trans¬ 
action favoured their purpose of not drawing too much 
attention to themselves. Thus they were tolerably flush 
with coin for the moment. 

All this time Brayling was occupied with the problem 
of how to get away with the remaining valuables. 

Two vessels lay at Port Lyttelton almost ready to sail, 
one for Melbourne and Liverpool, and the other for Ade¬ 
laide and New York. Now the New York vessel sailed first. 
Their plans were to get a job aboard as paid hands. 
Brayling himself had no difficulty in signing on ; he was 
a useful man with his carpentering abilities, but there did 
not seem an overwhelming desire for Mr. Legford's com¬ 
pany. That gentleman, after a few days’ jaunt in a 
township with some funds available, presented a rather 
wild appearance. However, the matter was settled ; 
they were to sail in the “ Rowena," going out a tide or two 
before the other vessel, the ** Bessarabia." 

An attempt had been made to sell the egg. Brayling 
had sent Legford to the only possible purchaser in Christ¬ 
church—a well-known and fairly wealthy merchant, who 
was something of a collector. The merchant asked so 
many questions as to how Legford came by the egg that 
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that gentleman got flustered, and, promising to look back proffering his services even to the extent of coming aboard 
again with particulars, beat a hasty retreat. the “ Rowena " and descending the fo’castle. 

Brayling had waited outside ; he had his own reasons “ Ah ! 'tis a dacent bhoy yez are I Yure mon 'ull pull 

for not presenting himself in person, perhaps. He assured round ; he'll not make food for crows yet awhile ! " 

Legford that he would have no difficulty in getting £20 or They left the heavy Legford in his bunk, still half stunned, 
/30 for it in New York ; he deemed it as well that the other and here we may leave him too. 

should not know its full value—indeed he did not know it Brayling made himself particularly agreeable to the 
himself—so they did nothing further to effect its sale at Irishman and his party, as he could do if he had the mind ; 
the time. and when he let fall that he had no fixed plan and was not 

An uneasy conscience for the way he had treated Travers, much set on sailing in the “Rowena," Harrigan swore 

and the constant annoyance of Long Legford’s company that he should come aboard the “Bessarabia" and 

—the latter was continually getting into disreputable gradually slip into the situation of carpenter’s mate, 

brawls—did not combine to render Brayling’s existence Brayling gave out that Legford was in reality only a casual 

a happy one. acquaintance, and the Irishman thought all the more of 

One night, sitting moodily on the quay, reviewing his him for sticking to the man as he had done 
uncertain prospects, his attention was caught by the not There was no time to make arrangements with the 
uncommon spectacle of a group of seamen in hot argument. skipper, who was 

Among them, naturally enough, was Long Legford, with a very busy, and a 

grinning Portuguese, a rough-built Irishman, and a short naturally rough, bad- 

cunning-looking sailor, with a little red “ goatee " beard. tempered, stubborn 

The Irishman he recognised as the boatswain of the Liverpool Scotsman, as likely 

boat. The discussion rose in heat, flared up, and blows were as not to refuse to 

freely and indiscriminately exchanged. 

Legford and the Irishman laid about 
them with delightful impartiality; the 
owner of the red " goatee" seemed 
rather careful of his own skin, but was 
not unwilling to deliver a nasty whack 
where it was possible to do so safely. 

Suddenly the Portuguese whipped out a 
knife and would have buried it in the 
shoulder of the Irishman, had not 
Brayling sprung forward and ad¬ 
ministered a well-directed and forcible 
blow under the elbow of the Portuguese’s 
outstretched arm. The foreigner, still grin¬ 
ning hideously, sprang aside and disap¬ 
peared. The rather fuddled Irishman—one 
of those seamen of the Emerald Isle who 
consider it a duty to fight for fighting’s 
sake, with frequency and without any 
particular reason—was properly offended 
at the use of a knife, and immediately 
swore eternal friendship with Brayling. He 
stumbled towards him with open arms. 

Now Long Legford had not quite 
grasped all the circumstances, and, being 
still on his pins and unaware of the 
momentary truce, he administered a blow 
to the Irishman’s head in neat style. 

The next instant, prancing nimbly back 
on one leg, he suddenly disappeared over 
the edge of the quay. The others dashed 
in his direction and gazed below. He 
was not in the water ; he had fallen 
into a boat and struck himself on the 
cranium, and for a time at least " the 
subsequent proceedings interested him no 
more," as Bret Harte says. 

A sudden plan presented itself to Tim Harrigan makes a friend, 

Brayling. 

" We can’t leave the silly fool there, mates," he ship him if he was asked. So Harrigan, having made 
said. the matter right with the stone-eyed man of the goatee— 

" Shure, give your orders, my pal, and Tim Harrigan the only one who shared their knowledge of the trans- 

'ull see as they are carried out. I owe you a debt. By action—Brayling came as a sort of stowaway in clover, 

this and by that, 'tis long pig Harrigan would ha’ been With plenty to eat and drink, he lay comfortably enough 
widout ye. Bad cess to that rotten foreigner with his till he reached Melbourne. There, with his bca~d and 
knife 1 Never argue, my lads, except wid gentlemen 1 moustache shaved, he passed muster readily enoi gh in 
What do you want done with the lubber below ? " the character of a long-sought relative of Harrigan, and 

" He’s to sail on the ' Rowena ’ to-morrow mom. Will duly became carpenter’s mate. They could do with 
you help me to put him aboard ? " hands on the “ Bessarabia " ; the Portuguese, the coward 

" We'll put 'im anywhere you like to name." so ready with the knife, needless to say, had not rejoined, 

So the prostrate form of Legford was carried away so there was a vacancy, 
and laid in his berth. Brayling tucked him up whilst he Just a word as to Long Legford. He never fully grasped 
abstracted from beneath the bunk of his sleeping partner the trick that had been played; he was even uncertain 
the effects of their little partnership, all unsuspected by whether he had thrown his mate into the harbour or not. 

the emotional Mr. Tim Harrigan, who had insisted on Whether he managed to get ashore at Adelaide, or whether 
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the master of the boat would not part with him, being a 
man short owing to Brayling’s non-appearance, was never 
learnt ; perhaps he went on to New York and drifted west. 
Whichever way it was, Long Legford never troubled Bray- 
ling again, nor need he trouble us any farther. 

Now, Brayling's faith in human nature was not such as 
to cause him to entrust his secret to his fellow voyagers. 
It was not so easy, though, for him to dispose of his egg 
and nuggets without arousing curiosity. However, he was 
seldom at a loss for ideas, and this 
was the scheme that he evolved. 

Among the personal goods and 
chattels of Harrigan was a violin- 
case, with bow, resin, and instruction 
book complete. Harrigan had not 
the worst ear in the world for music, 
but he was, as we have before had 
occasion to note, a man of varying 
temperament, and during one of the 
many debates he had taken part in 
he had enforced some especial point 
in his argument by bringing down 
the violin-case sharply upon the 
cranium of the disputant who had 
for the moment differed from his 
opinion. The cranium had probably 
suffered little but the case and the 
enclosed violin still showed evidences 
of the discussion. 

It was this object that gave 
Brayling his idea. 

"I’ll mend that violin and make 
you a new case, Harrigan." 

“ So do, my bhoy, and it’s me 
that’ll draw the tears out of your 
eyes,—the way I’ll play the tunes 
of Ould Ireland. I’ll thry ‘ By Kil- 
larney’s Banks and Braes/ " and 
he left his work to give a rather 
wobbly and mixed-up vocal version 
of the beautiful ballad. 

Brayling was as good as his word ; 
it was just the class of work he 
excelled in. He cleverly inserted a 
screw in the scroll, which had 
nearly parted from the finger-board, 
cleaned up the back, and established 
a new sound-post. Harrigan was delighted and at once 
put into execution his threat of playing the airs of Erin. 
But, as there were only two flabby strings, the listeners 
were carried almost past the tearful stage and bordered 
on frenzy. 

But it was not the violin that Brayling’s thoughts 
were centred upon ; it was its receptacle. He made a quite 
presentable case, telling Tim that he had cut up the old 
one to do it with. Now, the old violin-case was the very 
thing in which to hide his carefully-guarded treasures. 
Brayling had just then been engaged upon carpentering 
repairs in the captain’s saloon and thereabouts ; this gave 
him access to a point not frequented by the crew. So, un¬ 
observed, he had removed a plank from the skin of the 
ship. There is a space existing between the outer and the 
inner walls of the old class of vessel; in the vacuum he 
had securely placed the old violin-case containing the egg 
and the remainder of the nuggets. When the plank was 
firmly replaced his anxiety as to a safe hiding-place was 
effectually disposed of. 

Had the other members of the crew suspected that the 
man who they supposed was penniless and on his beam- 
ends was in reality comparatively wealthy, he would have 
been expected to treat them all handsomely when a chance 
occurred to go ashore ; and perhaps Tim Harrigan would 
have desired to negotiate a loan ; he was always in a chronic 
state of impecuniosity. All this Brayling had avoided, 
and he congratulated himself on his astuteness. 

To continue : they had a fair succession of westerly 
slants to the Cape, which they rounded in sight of Table 


Mountain, and, picking up the south-west trade winds, 
rolled along to St. Helena. They had a bit of a holdback 
when they came to the Line, and passed three weeks in the 
Doldrums whistling for a wind, despite the superstition 
which is ascribed to this act of daring. 

At last they were able to resume their course, and made 
fair progress till they approached St. George's Channel. 
Here they encountered a series of heavy squalls from the 
north, and after beating about and lying to, and spending 
the best time of any watch at the 
pumps, with the masts and seams 
straining and opening, they were 
startled one dark night with the 
boom of signal guns close to them. 

They were so far out of their 
course that they did not know with 
any certainty what signals these 
were, the skipper rightly judging 
them to be the Bishops*. It was 
impossible, so he reckoned, by the 
sound, to run under their lee, so he 
drove to the east, and, meeting with 
the fate of many another vessel in 
like circumstances, struck on the 
hungry teeth of Samsey. 

A boat hastily lowered was 
smashed to splinters in a moment 
and half of the crew were seen no 
more. The next boat shared the 
same fate, apparently. Brayling 
and the captain were alone, the 
captain clinging to the poop, while 
the water streamed from his figure. 

The vessel had shifted from where 
first she had struck. She was jammed 
by the heavy seas into a rocky bay. 
the shore showed near at hand, and 
Brayling thought for the moment 
there was some gleam of hope. 

Suddenly the remaining mast 
snapped and fell. The rigging, hold¬ 
ing on to one side, caused it to 
sweep round like a great crane in its 
half-circle swing, and as it brushed 
aside the loose tackle streaming over 
the forepart, the captain was swept 
away to death. Without a word 
the silent figure, obstinately struggling, vanished with a 
mass of wreckage. 

Seeing the likelihood of being swept off in his turn, Bray¬ 
ling, to avoid the back-swing of the fatal mast, threw 
himself blindly overboard and gave two or three mad 
strokes in the direction of the rocks. He nearly reached 
a projecting ledge, which his numbed fingers failed to grasp, 
when he was dragged down the face of the jagged difl 
by a billow'. His body was badly cut about by the sharp 
edges of the rocks as he w'as drawn back. 

We have heard how he and another unfortunate w'ere 
taken eventually over to the mainland, the sole sur¬ 
vivors. His case was more desperate than the other s ; 
he was far gone and light-headed. Among the rags still 
clinging to Brayling’s body w’as found a sheet of paper 
—a plan, in reality, of the whereabouts of his valued 
violin-case ; but it was not very decipherable, and none 
could make head or tail of it. He tried to explain it to 
Sarah Tudor, Lewis’ maid, who was at his bedside nursing 
him, but the girl, frightened at his feverish vehemence, 
called the doctor to him. The paper fell unheeded to the 
floor, was put aside in one of the books she had been 
reading—" The Old Helmet"—and was never disturbed 
until Hiram came across it all those years after. 

The other man, apparently much more injured, did 
recover, though he remained always misshapen. This 
was the cold-eyed sailor with the " goatee " beard, whom 
the reader will remember to have met on the quay at 
Port Lyttelton. He clung to the island and seldom left 
it. Partly out of pity, for he was supposed to have lost 
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iris memory and to be a little wanting in all his senses, 
tie was allowed to exercise with ever-growing exaction 
a. sort of suzerainty over the wreck and that portion of 
the island. He was indulged in this by the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood ; but his ungracious manner and reputed cruelty 
and grasping character rendered him, as years rolled on, 
an object either of fear or contempt. 

Whether he expected something of value to be in the wreck, 
or whether it was something in the nature of an old dog’s 
attachment to his former home, it matters not. There 
be was—Tegon, the Old Man of the Island. 

Gruff negatives, or evasive snarls, were all that were 


obtainable from him when questioned as to the vessel, 
her name, or where bound from. All this was unknown 
to Hiram and Jack ; had they been so well acquainted 
with all the facts as is the reader, their course would have 
been much simpler. 

And all this time there, in the vessel’s hold, lay 
the violin-case and its contents within easy reach of 
old Tegon’s hand—if he only knew. Did he know ? 
Were the treasures already in his keeping ? These 
questions constantly presented themselves to our two 
young discoverers. And the answer to them was yet 
to come. 



“They moored their boat, being careful to listen to Narbutt’s instructions as to how to moor safely for a 
rising tide.’* (See page 550.) 


CHAPTER XII. 

A FISHING EXPEDITION. 


"ITT OULD you young gentlemen like a moonlight 
cruise ? 'Tis a calm fine night. We might 
V V drop a net under Complaty Point, and we 
can go ashore by Porth Flisky." 

" How about getting back again ? ” 

** Well, I can engage rooms for you at Whitesands, and 
we can be early afloat next morning. Now, can Mr. 
Travers spare you out of his sight, or is he afeared you'll 
be up to some mischief ? " 

. " I’m not much * afeared * if they are with you, Narbutt. 
Let them go ; it looks as if they will be disappointed if 
they don't! " 

“ We don’t want to sneak off and leave you, father," 
said Hiram. " Won’t you come too ? " 

“ Not I, my boy ; I've any amount of correspondence 
to do. No; be off all of you and enjoy yourselves. I'll 
expect you back when I see you ! " 

“ What's the plan, Narbutt ? " whispered the boys as 
they helped their friend to tumble a net and lobster-pots 
in the boat. 

“ The plan is this, my bould conspirators : To get easy 
across to the island, pick up our little coffin-box, and be 
back, means starting at daybreak or afore, at present 
times. I could worry over later in the day with another 
boatman in the boat—no disparagement to you gents; 
you both pull a good oar now—but to get through that 
ould Sound with a spring tide a-making is too tough work 


for us three, and we don’t want a crowd, do you mind me, 
to see us bring that box ashore." 

“ True, Narbutt; then we'll sleep at Whitesands and 
start early ! " 

“ That’s the fixture ! " 

The new moon, just setting, illuminated the ripples as the 
boat parted the green and violet water, and turned them 
into streams of silver. There was just enough breeze to 
keep them moving softly along, close under the shadowy 
cliffs, past dark caves, their interiors unfathomable to the 
eye in that mysterious light. Narbutt, and he only, was 
so well acquainted with each rock, seen and unseen, that 
he could steer them with impunity close to some half-tide 
boulder, which seemed to raise its great brown head, tall 
and dripping from the sea, as a falling swell left it for a 
moment exposed, until with a great sigh its face would be 
buried as the rising tide wrapped over its crest and, sweeping 
by, hid all trace of it again. 

Suddenly they disturbed a solemn row of cormorants as 
a turn brought them round a jutting crag. The birds 
swiftly dropped down and flew off in the furrows of the 
waves. 

Lazily disposed about the boat, the boys were at the full 
height of their enjoyment. 

" I shan’t want to go to bed. Can't we go on like this 
all night ? " asked Hiram. 

" We can, perhaps; but we don't want to overdo a good 
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thing and spoil it. Why, it’ll be cold here afore midnight. 
But I’ll tell you what we’ll do. We’ll get round as quick 
as we can to Whitesand Bay, and we'll sweep the sands 
a bit with a great shore-net as Morgan of Pen-Arthur has 
got. He’s talked about doing so the first fine night these 
ten years. But I doubt if he’ve wetted it yet. You’ll 
see how he'll try all sorts of evasions even now. They’re 
a lazy lot round here. Yes, indeed ! " 

A couple of hours of this gentle voyaging brought them 
to a neck of rocky land, making a natural pier to White- 
sand Bay. They moored their boat, being careful to listen 
to Narbutt’s instructions as to how to moor safely for a 
rising tide, and not to leave the painter where there would 
soon be three feet of water at least above the spot where it 
was fastened, 

Picking their way over the boulders and gaining the 
great expanse of glorious sand 
—one of the finest sights on 
the west coast of old Britain, 
this stretch of sand—they 
climbed a low cliff which was 
surmounted by long grass, and, 
crossing over a wide meadow, 
reached the farm of Pen-Arthur. 

The conversation which fol¬ 
lowed between Narbutt and 
the professedly eager, but in 
reality lazily reluctant, Morgan 
was very typical. 

“ Good evening to you, Mr. 

Morgan. Man, I’m plazed to 
see you looking so well. Just 
want a little more * exartion ’ 
perhaps, for ’tis a wee bit full 
your shadow is, and you’d be 
as fit a man as any in Pem¬ 
brokeshire.” 

” No, indeed ; 'tis overdoing 
it I've been—so Dr. Johns tells 
me, Narbutt. 'Tis to rest a 
bit I am ; but, man, how can 
I rest with the farm and all ? ” 

And he turned his ruddy 
cheeks towards them, attempt¬ 
ing to assume an expression 
of worry and fatigue. 

” Tut, tut, man ! Keep up 
your heart,” replied Narbutt 
drily. “ Do ye eat enough fish, 
do you think ? ” in kindly 
interest. ” Does you have 
enough fish, Mrs. Morgan, 
marm, in the larder ? ” turning 
innocently to Mrs. Morgan, 
who bustled in. 

" Never a bit have we had these two months,” she 
answered ; ” and them living over Pembury Head manuring 
their ground with 'em, so plenty they are with those as'll 
take the trouble to catch them.” 

” Look you, man 1 ” exclaimed Narbutt, seizing the 
moment; ” if ever the sea in Whitesands said ‘ Fish I ' ”— 
drawing out the word like the sound of a wave spreading 
on the shingle—‘ ‘ 'tis to-night ! Up, man, and put your 
long net in the cart and bring it down. There’s you and I 
and these young gentlemen, expert fishermen ” (with a wink 
at the boys), “with your Missus and Kate to pick up the 
fish, and we’ll have enough for ourselves and a share for 
the net, one for the cart, and a decent lot left over for 
market.” 

Thus confronted, for a moment Mr. Morgan was nearly 
carried away with the enthusiasm, but his comfortable 
chair and his churchwarden pipe to his hand, his spectacles 
and the Pembrokeshire Herald at his elbow, were too much 
for him. 

” Ilist ! ” And with hand uplifted he leant solemnly 
towards the chimney. “ Hist ! ” But there was not a 
sound as far as any one could hear. ” Do you not hear 


that whisper of surf from the Stack Rocks ? I don't like 
it, Narbutt, man 1 Mark my words 1 the wind's going to 
hark to the south-westard again.” 

“ And if it does it’ll make his hair untidy ! ” scornfully 
ejaculated Mrs. Morgan. ” Here, you finish knitting this 
lady’s comforter and I'll go down with the others and 
throw the net.” 

Mr. Morgan began to realise that public opinion was 
going against him. Slowly, and with his large eyes fixed 
first on one of the party, then another, he folded up his 
paper and put his spectacles in their case, walked to a 
cupboard and produced two or three pairs of sea-boots. 
He paused for a second or two at the chimney to listen 
and to sigh. 

“That’s your asthma throat, not the south-west wind, 
you can hear, my man,” came brusquely from Mrs. Morgan 
who was fastening a Welsh 
shawl round her head. 

A pretty dark-eyed maiden 
appeared, her cheeks flushed 
at the excitement of the net- 
throwing proposition, and a 
little abashed at finding herself 
in the presence of so much 
company. 

“ Put Merlin in the cart, 
Kate, vach ! ” said Mr. Morgan, 
and with a quick smile all 
round she disappeared. 

A quiet little party leading 
a horse and cart, which con¬ 
tained the long net, wound 
its way softly over the sandy 
grass-land. Narbutt was giv¬ 
ing instructions to the lads in 
their duties, and they were 
enjoying it all in silence. 

“Whist! You'd best all 
stop here under the shadow of 
the clift, and, if you make as 
much noise as an oyster, you 
frighten all the fish ! 

“ Now, Mr. Jack, you want 
to go out with the net. 
Well, it’s an experience; but 
mind, not a sound must you 
make, man! Now, I’ll tell 
you what to do—Morgan and 
I will get the net down to the 
water’s edge ; you and Ivor ” 
(Ivor was a strong farm lad 
who had just joined the party, 
his face full of glee at the pro¬ 
spect of the sport.) “ take a 
half each of the rolled-up net 
and walk out to sea, shoulder to shoulder, and not a 
whisper or splash does either of you make. When the 
water touches your shoulders, and not afore, stand you per¬ 
fectly still, Mr. Jack, holding the net upright—so 1 '* (adjust¬ 
ing the heavy net between them in the manner required); 
“ then you remains mute—mute as a dumb tortoise. * 

“ Ivor walks away with his end, and after a bit, when 
he’s got it pulled out full, he makes a wee leetle whistle 
like a curlew. At the same moment you looks towards 
the shore, and you sees a teeny little glimmer of a spark 
as I lights my pipe. You walks as steady as you can, 
holding the net upright all the time towards the light, 

getting quicker and quicker and then- Well, that's 

enough ! ” 

Silently the orders were carried out. It seemed very 
strange to our friend Jack, as with an old shirt on, given 
him by Mr. Morgan for the purpose, and sea-boots sloshing 
round his legs, he pushed out into the sea, his shoulder 
to the stalwart one of Ivor. 

It was not so easy to do as it might sound. There was 
a slight under-swell and the sand seemed to slip at times 
from beneath his feet, but he held on till the low waves 
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Jack and Ivor carrying the Net to Sea. 


splashed him gently on the face and sprinkled his lips. 
Then Ivor turned at right angles to the shore and vanished 
into the darkness. There did not seem a living soul in ail 


the world to Jack. He felt a weird loneliness, standing 
there almost up to his chin in the sea, with the black head¬ 
land of St. Davids and the stars twinkling above, and 
nothing else ; he was becoming chilly, too. 

Suddenly he started ! He heard the low curlew cry 
from Ivor. He turned his body in the direction of the 
shore. There was a gleam of light—Narbutt’s pipe was 
being lit ! 

He struggled then, net pole over his shoulder and held 
as upright as he could, towards the sands. What a weight 
it seemed ! Was it full of fish ? Anxiety to know what it 
contained helped him to forget his difficulties, and he was 
soon in shallower water. 

Suddenly out of the gloom appeared Narbutt, who 
seized the net pole and whispered, “ Run you straight from 
here and don’t stop till you get to the clift.” 

He did as he was bid, sprinting in his wet things over 
the sand. 

“ This way 1 ” whispered a voice. He found himself 
held by Hiram, who, acting on instructions, stripped his 
shirt and boots from him vigc/ously and rubbed him down 
with a rough towel. Then dry garments were pulled on 
him and a steaming cup of cocoa thrust into his shaking 
hand. “ Drink it up before you begin to shiver, and down 
to the net at once 1 ” 

These preparations had all been made in a cave quite 
hidden from view, so that the light of the oil stove would 
not confuse the fishermen. In a few moments, having 
swallowed his cocoa, Jack emerged and made his way 
back to the net. What a scene of excitement there met 
his eyes ! 

Mrs. Morgan and Kate were busy picking fish out of the 
net and throwing them into the basket. Narbutt and 
Mr. Morgan—the latter surprisingly active—were occupied 
in pulling in the remainder of the big net. Fish were 
splashing about as the net gradually emerged from the 
sea. The biggest were in the last loops and the men got 
out on the farther sea side in order to prevent their 
escape. 

“ Oh yes, just the night for fish 1 I would have been 
down here and ready,” Mr. Morgan w*as explaining, M but 
this net is too much for us to handle ourselves without 
assistance.” 

“ Ah l I expect he will be down here every night, now 
we’ve shook him up,” said Narbutt aside to Jack. 

“ I’m thinking about to-morrow,” said Hiram. “ I feel, 
somehow, that we’re going to make a discovery ! ” 


(To be continued.) 


A Rally. 

By FRANK ELLIS. 


T AKE the bat in the hand again, off to the wicket stride. 
Stolen run and boundary hit, do what you can for 
your side. 

The luck has been against you ? True 1 but luck 
will sometimes turn. 

And the praise for those who do their best, this you at 
least can earn. 

Your side want all the help they can get, for the fight is hard 
and stout ; 

Hark 1 there's a clap goes round the field, another man is out; 
The match is anyone’s ; which shall win may just depend on you, 
So take the bat in the hand again, and knock up a run or two ! 

Turn to the lesson-book once more, that you flung away in 
a pet. 

Over its pages bend again, tho’ it means some toil and sweat; 
To learning there is no royal road—you know the word of 
yore, 


And the task that is set before you to-day has been set to 
others before. 

Algebra, Euclid, Latin, Greek, yes ! I know that they all are 
tough, 

It's only the few and gifted that find them easy enough. 

It’s worth a bit of a struggle to gain at last the prize, 

So turn to the lesson-book once more, and brush the tear from 
the eyes. 

Rally the broken ranks again, Captain, Lieutenant, men ; 

Fill up the gaps of those who fall, turn to the fight again. 

Let the old fire be in the eye, prepare for another charge, 

Shoulder to shoulder, man to man, with courage free and large. 

O the glory of such a cause, the pride of such a land. 

Fight as you never fought before, and who shall your charge 
withstand ? 

Sweep as the tide sweeps onward, crested with light and foam. 

Rally the broken ranks again, and strike for God and home 1 
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Knots, and How they are Used. 

A Practical Article for Scouts and Boat-sailers. 

---, By W. J. GORDON. 


will begin with the Over¬ 
hand—a knot we have 
used all our lives, though 
we may never have 
heard of it by that name. 
It is made almost auto¬ 
matically by everybody, 
and is the one put at 
the end of a needleful of 
thread to stop the thread 
from slipping through 
the hole made by the 
needle. In boatwork it 
is used for the end of 
running rigging, or as a 
stop for any rope rove 
through a block or 
sheave. 

The sailor will tell you to pass the end of the rope over 
the standing part and down through the bight; in other 
words, you curl up the rope's end and pass it down through 
the loop, and it does not matter whether you turn up the 
loop from the right or the left. In making it to order in 
this way we learn two things—that a bight is a loop, and 
that the standing part is the full length of the rope at the 
end of which we make a knot. 

Now let us have a better knot for the same purposes. 
This is the Figure-of-eight, used not only for ropes running 
through blocks, but often in fishing craft for ropes passing 
through dead-eyes, which are the circular pieces of wood with 
three holes in them from which the shrouds rise. To make 
this, put the rope’s end over the standing part, then under 
the standing part, and then down through the front of the 
loop. If you bring it through the back of the loop the 
result will be an ordinary overhand. 

Next we will have a Coachman. This is the carter’s 
knot or Whip Knot, the whip being the one you drive 
horses with. Curl up the end of the lash and pass it down 
through the loop, then pass it over and down through the 
loop again, and so on as often as you please, though twice 
is enough. These are the three simple knots that everyone 
should know, and practically everyone does know. 

They clear the way for the Slip-knots. The common 
slip-knot is made by passing the rope’s end over the 
standing part and bringing the standing part down through 
the loop. This might be called the shopman’s knot; but 
there is a better one, the Figure-of-eight Slip. Lay the 
rope’s end for a little distance up alongside the standing 
part; then curl up the loop over the two parts that are 
side by side, pass it up under them and bring it down 
through the front of the loop made by the two—in fact, 
form a two-line figure-of-eight having a loop instead of a 
loose end, the loose end being left alongside the standing 
part. Through the loop the standing part is passed to be 
held by any knot you please, even by a bend, which we shall 
have in a minute. 

There is another Figure-of-eight Slip, the single one. 
Form a long bight and lay the end alongside the standing 
part, then pass the end under the standing part and down 
through the front of the loop as if to make an overhand, 
and then pass the end up under the standing part from 
right to left and down through the front of the small loop. 
If you pass the end from left to right you get a granny 
hitch, which is not recommended ; and you might as well 
make a proper hitch while you are about it by passing 
the end under the standing part, bringing it over, passing 
it down through the loop, then taking it up and over the 
standing part and then under and back to form a second 


loop through which you draw the end, thus forming a Hitch 
Noose. 

The Middleman, or Alpine Knot, used by mountain 
climbers in roping themselves together, is really a fixed 
noose made by two overhands. Make a slip-knot on the 
standing part having a noose the size you require, and 
then below the knot make an overhand round the standing 
part with the end. The noose will shorten but not lengthen, 
so that it is a noose with a check on it. The Hangman 
has no check. Hold the rope with the end to the right, 
bring the end along underneath it so as to form a bight, and 
then, still under it, bring the end back again to the right so 
as to form a pair of spectacles with three lines in the middle, 
which you keep in place ; then pass the end under the 
middle, round the bight and over to the front, holding it 
in position between your finger and thumb ; then wind 
round five times or more along the bight, and pass the end 
down through the coils you have made. Hold it while you 
draw out the right-hand bight and tighten up the hangman’s 
knot for fishing lines and otherwise. 

Our way is now clear for the Bowline. The regulation 
method is to hold the standing part of the rope in the left 
hand and the end in the right. Move the right up and 
across and down so as to form a neck on the front of the 
standing part, which you keep in position between the 
left-hand thumb and finger. Then with your right pass 
the end up through the neck, in at the back, out at the 
front, up and behind the standing part, and then down 
through the neck, in at the front and out at the back, and 
tighten the knot by pulling down the end and the side of 
the bight together. That is the regulation bowline ; but 
there is another way of making a bowline which was found 
out by the writer at school, though it gives the knot left- 
handed ; and it is this:—Hold the bight of the rope in 
the left hand with the end towards the left; then make 
another bight with the right, turn it round and hitch it 
over the other, draw the end up through this, and pass it 
under the standing part and back through the loop. 

The bowline is the naval noose. It comes in handy for 
sending a man up or down from aloft, for rescuing a man 
overboard, for slings, for riding down stays, for joining 
hawsers, for a lasso, and for any slip-knot, by passing it 
up the standing part or giving it an extra loop. This loop 
converts it into a Running Bowline ; to make which in 
naval fashion, form a bight in the standing part as before 
and take the end up and round above the bight over the 
standing part, and then down and up through the bight to 
obtain the knot in the ordinary way. 

Another bowline used for injured men or saving a man 
overboard is the quickly made Bowline on a Bight. Take 
up the rope anywhere, double it and, using the loop as the 
rope’s end, form the neck ; take the loop up through it 
and then open the loop and pass it down and under and 
up above the neck, and tighten the two loops so that one is 
longer than the other. In use the man sits in the large 
loop, which supports his legs, while the small loop supports 
him under the arms. 

Bowlines are the ropes made fast by bowline knots to 
the cringles in the weather leech of square sails to keep 
them taut and steady when sailing on a wind ; and sailing 
on an easy bowline means working with the sails well full 
and the bowlines eased up a little, so that the ship is not 
quite close-hauled. The old chantey “ Haul on the bowline, 
the saucy ship’s a-rolling; haul on the bowline, the bowline, 
ho ! ” means that when the ship takes her weather roll the 
sails lift and some of the bowlines become slack and can 
be got in to keep her closer on the wind. 

If you wish to shorten a rope without cutting it you use 
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KNOTS, AND HOW THEY ARE USED. 

i. Overhand, a, Figure-of-Eight. 3, Coachman. 4, Slip. 5, Figure-of-Eight Slip. 6, Figuie-of-eight Slip (Double). 7, Hitch Noose. 8, Middleman, 
o, Hangman. 10, Bowline, n, Left-handed Bowline. 12, Running Bowline. 13, Bowline on a Bight. 14, Sheepshank. 15, Dogshank. 16, Drummer’s 
Plait. 17, Reef. 18, Granny. 19, Gut. 20, Fisherman. 21, Double Fisherman. 22, Carrick Bend. 23, Sheet Bend. 24, Double Weaver. 25, Fisher¬ 
man’s Bend. 26, Studding-sail-halliard Bend. 27, Cat’s-paw 28, Clove Hitch. 29, Timber Hitch. 30, Rolling Hitch. 31, Wall. 32, Double Wall. 
33, Matthew Walker. 34, Eye Splice. 
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KNOTS, AND HOW THEY ARE USED 


a Sheepshank. Form a neck in the standing part of the 
rope as if you were beginning a bowline knot, then take 
the bight up and pass it through the neck ; tighten the half 
hitch and make another half hitch of the standing part over 
the loose bight; so long as the strain is on the rope the 
hitches will not slip, but if you slacken the rope they come 
undone in an instant. Put a couple of half hitches at each 
end instead of one and you have a Dogshank, which holds 
more firmly. 

Another shortening is by the Drummer’s Plait. Form 
a loop in the rope, through that loop make another and 
so on, getting a chain ; and, when it is long enough, pass 
the end through the last loop and tighten up. You will 
see this knot on the side drums in a military band. All 
you have to do is to take the end back through the last 
loop and the chain pulls out. But we have been harping 
on one string long enough; let us have a few knots with 
two strings. 

The simplest is the Reef Knot. Form a bight with one 
end ; pass the end of the other string down through the 
bight from front to back, then up over the neck of the 
bight, and then up from back to front through the bight; 
tighten up and you have two interlinked loops with each 
end passing through a loop alongside its own standing 
part. In reefing, make an overhand knot round the foot 
of the sail with the two reef-points, then bring the end 
which is next to you over the left hand and through the 
bight. If the knot is wrongly made, the end and standing 
part in each case are divided by the loops instead of passing 
through together, thus forming a Granny Knot, which has 
its uses, but is not recommended. 

The Gut Knot is begun by laying the two pieces together 
and then, treating them as one, tying a coachman knot as 
already explained. Quite as common is the 
Fisherman’s Knot, in which you make an 
overhand with one end and pass through it the 
other end, with which you make an overhand 
round the standing part of the first piece, so 
that you get the two loops facing each other 
with the ends outwards. Tighten this up and 
it will stand any pull, but if you get the loops 
the wrong way the knot will draw. To prevent 
this’knot, when dry, being broken by a sudden 
strike, half hitches of waxed silk are whipped 
round between the loops so as to form a buffer 
when the knot is pulled taut ; and, to make 
assurance doubly sure, for salmon fishing the 
Double Fisherman is used, in which the ends 
are looped twice over the standing parts, so that 
the pair of buffer loops w’ork against each other 
with a dropper placed between, if such is 
required in that position. 

For joining large ropes, such as are used for 
towing, a Carrick Bend is made. Take one of 
the ropes and lay the end over the standing 
part so as to form a bight, then take the other 
rope and pass the end under the bight, over the 
end, under the standing part, down through 
the bight, under its own standing part, and 
then up through the bight. The result will 
be a sort of double figure-of-eight, which you 
haul taut by laying the ends along their stand¬ 
ing parts and pulling all together. 

Supposing a rope has a loop in it of any sort, 
spliced or otherwise, you can attach another 
rope to it by simply laying the end across the 
front of the loop, then taking it above and 
under the loop, bringing it back round over the 
standing part and down through the loop. 

This is the Sheet Bend you see over a hook or 
on a ring. It is really the same as the Weaver’s 
Knot, in which you pass the end up through 
the loop from the back, then take it round the 
loop and under its own standing part. This, 
like the other, will hold so long as there is a 
strain on it, but the Double Weaver is better. 

In making this you put the end round 


the bight and under the standing part as before, and then 
pass it again round the bight and under the standing 
part. 

Just as the Sheet Bend is often called the Swab Hitch 
and the Single Bend, so the Double Weaver is known as 
the Double Bend. There are two other bends. The Fisher¬ 
man’s Bend, otherwise the anchor bend, is mainly used 
for securing a hawser to the ring of an anchor or buoy. 
You pass the rope through the ring twice, then up round 
the standing part, under both turns and up, forming a half¬ 
hitch, and then round the standing part again from front 
to back and down and through the gap and up, so that it 
is a double turn round the ring, kept in place by a couple 
of hitches. It is frequently used for fixing a painter round 
a rail or spar, and is as obvious as the round-tum-and-hitch 
that serves the same purpose. 

The Studdingsail-halliard Bend, used for fixing any other 
halliard to a yard or spar, is made by taking a couple of 
turns round the spar and then passing the end up round 
the back of the standing part, then under both turns and 
back over the outer turn and under the inner one ; that is, 
from right to left under both turns, and from left to right 
over one turn and under the other. Its advantages are 
that it allows the yards to go closer to the blocks than any 
other bend. Hereabouts should come the Cat’s-paw, which 
is generally used on a hook. Form a long bight, take hold 
of it with both hands, well apart, making a bight with each, 
then twist each bight outwards and over several times 
until you have only a small loop in each hand, then clap 
them together and pass them side by side over the hook 
or spar. The device, for it is hardly a knot, is effective, but 
it jams and strains the outer yarns. It is used for slinging 
cases. A sling with a cat’s-paw in it is called a Racking Hitch. 



WARFARE UP TO DATE. 

During the present war all kinds of devices have been used, as necessity has demanded. In 
this picture we have a French sapper with a compressed-air apparatus, such as is used by miner* 
for rescue work in colliery disasters. 
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The Admiralty Hitch, midshipman’s hitch, or marling 
hitch, for they are. all the same, goes through the hook or 
ring from the back, round it from right to left, and under 
the rising part on the hook so that it holds fast in sheet 
bend fashion. In the Blackwall Hitch it goes round only 
the shaft of the hook. Take the rope up to the left of the 
hook, then over and round the shaft from right to leit, 
and then down to the right and under itself so as to get the 
pull on it as in the Admiralty hitch. The Double Black- 
wall goes up the right side of the hook, then round the left 
side and up round the right side of the link above it, and 
round and down from left to right over the right side of 
the hook and under the rising end in the opposite way to 
the single form. All these are used for hitching a tackle 
to a rope. 

In the Clove Hitch—which is the builder’s knot and is 
used for hanging a weight on a smooth pole, such as a tent 
pole, and for securing ratlines, and, with a half-hitch, for 
snooding fish-hooks—the end goes round the spar, then 
over the standing part and round the spar and up under 
itself, so that end and standing part lie alongside each other 
in opposite directions. 

The Timber Hitch is a half-hitch with an extra turn of 
the end over and under the part on the spar. It is used 
for securing the end of a rope to a spar or for towing timber, 
in which case a half-hitch is added a little way along for 
keeping the spar straight. In putting a light tackle to 
hold on the cable when it is being heaved into the ship, or 
putting a jigger on a stay, or for any other such purpose, 
you use a Rolling Hitch. Take the rope’s end twice round 
the stay, working upwards, taking it each time over the 
standing part, and finish above with a half-hitch. By a 
Slippery Hitch you take the puli of the main-sheet instead 
of holding it in your hand. Pass the rope round the back 
of the after end of the cleat and draw up a short bight under 
it, so that the pull of the sail keeps a grip on the rope which 
can be instantly released by a jerk ; if the bight is not 
long enough it will shake clear when the sheet slackens, 
and to avoid this 
a double slippery 
hitch is used, in 
which the rope goes 
round the back of 
the after end of the 
cleat, then up, over, 
round the fore end 
of the cleat, and 
the light is taken 
up under the turn. 

There are certain 
knots used as stop¬ 
pers to prevent 
ropes unreeving 
through dead-eyes, 

&c., which are 
permanent and 


ornamental and of a splice character, being made with 
separated strands. The easiest of these is the Wall Knot. 
Open up the three strands for a few inches ; holding the 
rope in front of you, form a bight to the left with the left- 
hand strand and bring it round in front of the rope pointing 
to the right, holding it in place with your thumb ; then 
form a bight of the middle strand over the projecting end, 
and then take the right-hand strand up and over the end 
of the middle strand and down through the bight of the 
left-hand strand, and gradually pull the three ends tight 
in succession, working round and round. In the Double 
Wail you pass the ends through the bights as before, and 
before drawing up you pass them through the bights again 
in the same way so as to get a double round. 

Another knob knot is the Matthew Walker, in which 
you make a bight of the left-hand strand to the right, then 
back to the left, and then pass the end across the front 
through the right-hand portion. Then take the middle 
strand up and round to the left and across in front, up 
through the bight of the first and through its own bight ; 
then take the right-hand strand up and round to the left 
and across the front, through the bights of the first and 
middle, and down through its own bight; and then tighten 
up. In fact, in the Wall you pass each strand once through 
its own bight; in the Double Wall twice through its own 
bight; in the Matthew Walker through two bights, and 
in the Double Matthew Walker it goes twice through two 
bights, all four knots being worked always from left to right. 

Now for an Eye Splice. Open the strands, pull down the 
left-hand one, then the right-hand one, so as to leave the 
middle one standing up. Prise up the strand you have 
chosen in the rope for the splice to begin at and pass 
the middle loose strand under it from right to left; do 
likewise with the left-hand loose strand under the next 
strand above on the rope ; then turn the rope round to 
the left, and after taking a half-turn out of what was the 
right-hand loose strand, to make it lay closer, insert 
that strand under the next strand above on the rope ; 

the loose strands 
then pass each 
in turn over the 
next strand in the 
rope and under the 
adjoining one. In 
large ropes you 
halve the loose 
strands before you 
make the second 
layer, and that is 
the secret of neat 
splicing, which, 
however well 
done, decreases 
the strength of 
the rope by at 
least an eighth. 



To Summer—Another Ode. 

(From the pen of Tv\igg Minor.) 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


O SUMMER here thou Art once more 
I’m pleased that you have Come 
You bring us Lots of bottany 
Likewise the bees that hum 
the wasp that Stung me on the nose 
To celebrate I’m fain 
because he was the Little beast 
A cymbal of thy Reign. 

I’m fain to sing the cricket Which 
you place upon The green 
though fielding after half an hour 
Don’t find me very Keen 


but when the bat is In my hands 
my life’s a joyous Dream 
And strawberries are Very nice 
Especially with Creem. 

t 

for holidays I Praise thee Most 
Nor need have I To tell 
That when thou breakest Up the school 
I love thee Passing well 
O Summer on the Whole you are 
a topping time and O 
I’m jolly glad when you Arrive 
and Sorry when you go. 




The "Boy’® Own” Field Club has been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among reader® of the " B.O.P.” 
Original contributions of all kind® and photograph® or drawings relating to Natural History subject® are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the " Boy's Own ” Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 558 . 


“ BIRDSLNESTING ” ) 

Very few books that are at once cheap and thoroughly 
practical have been written for the benefit of the young cologist. 
I am going to tell you of a low-priced book that is also a 
thoroughly comprehensive manual to the whole art of egg¬ 
collecting from nest to stock cabinet. The title of this capital 
little volume is ” Birds’-nesting.” Messrs. Edward Newman and 
Miller Christy are its authors, and it is published at the price 
of is., postage 2rf., by West, Newman & Co., of 54 Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C. Though not by any means a new work, its con¬ 
tents are absolutely suited to the requirements of ourcological 
B.O.F.C. members, and were originally and avowedly prepared 
specially for '* the better class of schoolboys who will make this 
little book the companion of their half¬ 
holiday rambles.” After myself studying 
the book, that is a practice that I can 
cordially recommend. 

Amongst its other features the work 
includes a complete description of the 
nests and eggs of the birds that breed 
in Britain. The information relating to 
each species is divided into four sections, 
namely :—(a) The most frequent English 
name of the species ; the scientific name ; 
the other English name or names (if any) 
by which the species is also commonly 
known ; and, lastly, such information as 
has been deemed necessary concerning 
the distribution, habits, and relative 
abundance of the species in question. 

(6) The situation in which the nest may 
be found. (c) The materials of which 
the nest is usually constructed, (d) Par¬ 
ticulars as to the eggs ; the usual number 
in a clutch (that is, all the eggs laid by 
a bird for one sitting) ; the measurements, 
both of length and breadth ; the colouring 
and other particulars; and the number 
of broods usually reared in one season. Maybe between two 
and three hundred birds are thus dealt with. 

Brimful of welcome instruction is the section devoted to 
” Egg-Collecting.” Just glance at its sub-headings and you 
will appreciate the value of this feature to the youthful egg- 
collector :—” Time of Year for Nesting,” ” Requisites for a 
Collector,” ” Where and how to Search,” ” Identification,” 
” Number of Specimens desirable,” ” Care of Eggs in the Field,” 
** Collection of Nests,” ” Weights of the Eggs of Birds,” ” Pre¬ 
paration of Specimens,” ” Authentication,” ” Storage and 


Display of Eggs in the Cabinet.” Provided in his pocket with 
this handy guide, the collector will know where to look for the 
eggs he wants and what to do with them when taken. And 
there is added a chapter on the process of ” Bird-skinning.” 

* * * 


I OTTERS AS PETS. : j 

Here is reproduced a full-face photograph of an otter, and 
merely from a glance at the picture I hardly imagine that 
anyone would be prompted to acquire an otter as a pet. But 
then, the otter is by nature full of contradictions. He loves 
a cosy holt, or burrow, but he never 
makes one for himself. He spends his 
time in deep cool streams, and some¬ 
times sleeps in a dusty ditch. Otter 
cubs keep together like a band of 
brothers till big enough to fight for them¬ 
selves, but cubs of different litters remain 
strangers. Young otters subsist on a 
diet of frogs, and the mother otter teaches 
them to catch frogs on land before she 
takes her family to the water. Otters 
are not rare animals, yet if you make 
inquiry you will find that very few people 
have seen a wild otter ; in captivity, at 
zoos and menageries, they are common 
enough. After reading these facts it will 
probably come to you as a not very 
surprising statement when I mention 
that, although shy and savage in its wild 
state, an otter is easily tamed and be¬ 
comes quite a tractable household 
favourite. I recently came across an in¬ 
stance of this, and in the always interest¬ 
ing Year-book of the Amateur Menagerie 
Club I have just read a fascinating 
article by A. Perrin Dixon, F.Z.S., as to ” The Otter as a Pet,” 
in the course of which the author says : 

” A perfectly tame otter may safely enter the house and 
play about the rooms, and will lie on the hearthrug and make 
itself quite at home. It is fond of being played with, and 
having notice taken of it, but it nearly always resents its head, 
and most particularly its snout, being interfered with.” Young 
otters, he tells us, do not go into the water, but if you own an 
otter cub, a shallow vessel, sufficiently large for it to bathe its 
head in, should be provided, otherwise its eyes will suffer. A 
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pet otter will sit up and beg for biscuits. Taken altogether 
the animal certainly seems to improve on acquaintance. Our 
photograph is from an otter modelled in the well-known Rowland 
Ward Studios, 167 Piccadilly, and is absolutely lifelike. 


THE RECORD CARP. 
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The handsome fish that is depicted in this photographic 
reproduction is none other than the record carp, the capture of 
which, on September 9,1916, 
at Cheshunt Reservoir, 
caused considerable sensa¬ 
tion throughout the angling 
world. It was taken by 
Mr. John Andrews, a mem¬ 
ber of the Highbury Angling 
Society, in the fishery be¬ 
longing to that institution, 
and its weight of 20 lb. 3 oz. 
causes it to easily beat the 
carp record for English 
waters. 

Very interesting is the 
account of its capture. 

Mr. Andrews had pre¬ 
viously caught carp weigh¬ 
ing up to as much as 17 lb. 

He determined to do better, 
because he knew that 
amongst the weeds of Ches¬ 
hunt there were some 
monster carp. The ob¬ 
structing weeds, indeed, it 
was that provided the 
difficulty, and, in order to 

get room for playing the big fish he was after, he proceeded to 
clear away the weeds. 

That proved to be a more formidable undertaking even than 
it had appeared, and in order to clear a nice " swim,” measuring 
twenty-five by fifty yards, more than three tons of weed were 
taken away. The toil was not wasted, though at first success 
was somewhat coy. After drawing several blanks, one day, in 
perfect carp weather, the angler hooked three monsters, and 
they all got away—two of them after smashing his tackle 1 

Then came the reward of careful planning. 

Getting to the swim about 5 a.m. on that September morning, 
Mr. Andrews hooked this fine fellow straight away. Of! went 
the fish with fifty yards of line, and sought haven in the weeds. 
The angler shouted for help to a fellow club-member, a punt was 
procured, and the fish was fought yard by yard till he was 
brought again into the open water. 

Even then it took over an hour 
to get him to the landing-net, 
and more struggles to keep him in 
the punt when lifted from the 
water. 

Perfectly shaped, in the acme of 
condition, and golden bronze in 
colour, this splendid carp measures 
31 inches in length, 23 inches in 
girth, and over 6 inches through 
the shoulders. As this picture 
shows, it has been most skilfully 
preserved and set up, and that by 
the well-known firm of Messrs. John 
Cooper & Sons, of 28, Radnor Street, 

St. Luke's, E.C., who, literally for 
generations, have had an enviable 
reputation as taxidermists, more 
especially with regard to their 

ability as stuffers. To them I am indebted for the photograph 
used to illustrate this notice. 


A Monster Carp. 

This big fish, weighing 20 lb. 3 oz., was caught at Cheshunt Reservoir on 
September 9, 1916. 


or moth-catching, and the process simply is that you dig up the 
pupae that are cosily buried in the ground, and take them home, 
to be suitably stored away until, in due course, they change 
into the perfect insects. This method of acquiring specimens for 
the cabinet and for exchange is such a good one that I shall not 
attempt to explain all about it in one short Field Club note. 
Here I will deal with the few items of apparatus required, and 
will return to the subject again, so that you will be fully informed 
in good time for your next ** off-season’s ” pupa-digging cam 
paign. 

Any ordinary trowel will do for pupa-digging, but the most 
handy instrument of the kind is the pupa-digger, as it is called, 
that is made specially for the purpose. It is contained in a 

convenient leather sheath, 
and sold at the naturalists' 
shops for about two shillings. 
With that you will carefully 
dig up the pupa; from under¬ 
neath the trees. 

For bringing home the 
pupa; when you have un¬ 
earthed them, you will re¬ 
quire a supply of pill-boxes, 
or willow-chip boxes, as 
they are termed. To pill¬ 
box your captures separately, 
or in twos or threes accord¬ 
ing to size, is a better plan 
than to carry them all to¬ 
gether in a larger box, even 
though, as in the pill-boxes, 
the pupae are protected by 
cotton-wool packing. Willow- 
chip boxes are usually sold 
in nests of four, and cost less 
than a shilling per four dozen. 
Cotton-wool sufficient to fill 
all your boxes can be had for 
a few pence. 

Practically the only thing then required to complete your 
outfit is a store box for the pupae when you have them. Its 
wooden sides should be rough, so that the perfect insects may 
havr» a foothold when they emerge from the cocoon. 
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THE MOUSE FANCY, 
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This picture of a group of fancy mice is attractive enough 
to make any fellow wish to acquire some of those little creatures 
as pets. I think it is the best picture of fancy mice that I have 
ever seen. Mice have a number of advantages as pets, prominent 



Photo, by kind] 
permission 


A Group of Prize-winning “Reds’* (“ The Mouse Fancy ”). 


'of " Fur and 
Feather ." 


The wail of the enthusiastic young entomologist often is that 
there is so little to do in the way of insect collecting during the 
cold weather months of the year. Let me at once bring some com¬ 
fort to his soul by reminding him that he can then go pupa-digging. 
To my mind it is work that is quite as interesting as butterfly- 


among which may be mentioned the facts that their cages occupy 
little space, the inmates are cheap to maintain, and there is 
much variety of coloration to choose from. You can please 
your taste, and acquire just that kind of mouse the appearance 
of which appeals to you. 

The albino, or white mouse, with bright red eyes, is probably 
the easiest to keep, because it is strong and hardy, being in that 
respect more like a wild mouse. Black mice are often fine big 
specimens, and they should be all black, without black and white 
tails. Agoutis and sables are frequently voted to be the best¬ 
looking fancy mice of all, though fanciers vary greatly in thus 
awarding the palm for prettiness. A dark sable mouse is 
certainly a delightful atom of activity. Often, however, it 
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succeeds in sadly disappointing its proud owner, for as it grows 
older it may likely enough become much lighter in colour. 

Chocolate is another favourite tint. I once saw a judge at 
a mouse show holding a cake of chocolate close to each chocolate 
mouse that he was judging, in order to match the shade of the 
coat. Fawn, or, as they are now called, red mice, with black eyes, 
are known to have the special quality that they easily fatten, and 
so they require careful dieting if they are to continue of symmet¬ 
rical and mouselike shape. Cinnamon mice should be really of 
cinnamon colour, not too pale. Dutch-marked mice will be 
dealt with shortly in these pages. They can be cordially recom¬ 
mended to the B.O.F.C. mouse fancier. 

Then there are lilac mice, and silver, and cream. Also black- 
eyed white, evenly marked, and broken or spotted mice; the 
evenly marked and the broken being white mice with coloured 
patches. As I have before advised, don’t keep Japanese waltzing 
mice. They are wretched freaks, so to phrase it, and perfect 
monstrosities when compared with such plump and pleasing 
small pets as are portrayed in our picture, which mice are of the 
red variety above mentioned. 


j B.O.F.C. PRIZE LIST. 

The Prize Awards for the May competitions are as follows :— 
First prize, Nature Note of the Month:— William J. Davis, 
12 Junction Road, Dartford. First prize, Nature Drawing cf the 
Month :—Peter A. Acatos, 9 Cossington Road, Westcliff-on- 
Sea, for a painting of ” The Close of a Spring Day.” Extra 
prizes of books to value of Three Shillings and Sixpence :— 
Kathie McLean, 23 Victoria Grove, Heaton Chapel ; Reggie 
Turner, " Lisvama,” Hawthomden Road, Knock, Belfast ; 
Leonard Potts, 162 Broadfield Road, Moss Side, Manchester; 
Thomas O’Neill, 92 Hillside View, Peasedown St. John, Bath. 
The following have been considered worthy of special commen¬ 
dation : — A. G. Chamberlain, Islington ; Frank Hayward, 
Harringay; W. J. Goddard, Portsmouth ; Rosemary Wintour, 
Maidstone; Edmund Pattison, Monaghan ; Sydney A. Jack, 
South Ealing; George R. Inglis, Auckland, N.Z.; F. J. Nutman, 
Malmesbury; George W. Dix, Bovingdon ; H. J. Barber, 
Kingston-on-Thames; R. F. Newman, Gloucester; B. N. 
Dymant, Winchmore HiU; Leslie Peel, Wigton ; Harold 


Carter, South Bank, Yorks ; H. L. Felix, W. Croydon; W. 
Bulford, Walthamstow ; Roy Lawrence, London, S.E. ; 
Willie Ferguson, Morecambe ; R. V. Seymour, West Ham; 
Victor J. Hall, Newcastle, Staffs.; Jack Williams, Llan- 
bradach ; F. H. Colebrook-Taylor, Reading ; R. Cooper, 
Ipswich; W. Parker, Mitcham ; Kenneth Leather. Eden- 
bridge ; W. Woodcock, Hyde ; Douglas Koch, Ceylon ; 
Harold W. Wilson, Malvern Link ; W. D. Adams, Worthing ; 
Anthony Horner, Halifax ; John J. Sale, Southgate; E. 
Francis, Coventry ; Mark H. Oxby, Swinton. 

• * * 

THE DARTFORD WARBLER. 

(By William J. Davis, Dartford.) 

( Prize-winning Nature Note for May.) 

This pretty little bird was discovered near Dartford, Kent, 
by a celebrated ornithologist, Dr. Latham, who at once proceeded 
to show the bird to the members of the London Ornithological 
Society. On investigation, it was found to be a bird hitherto 
unknown to Great Britain, although it was fairly common in 
the south of Spain, and other places on the continent. Thus 
it was named the " Dartford Warbler.” • 

Unlike the other Warblers which leave us at the approach of 
winter, this singular little feathered friend remains with us 
throughout the whole year. It was nearly exterminated, how¬ 
ever, by the severe snowstorm of about thirty-four years ago. 
The nest may be found in a thick furze-bush, and is composed of 
goose-grass interpatched with moss. There are generally four 
eggs (sometimes five), and they are of greenish-white hue, with 
green blotches, sprinkled liberally. 

The chin, throat, breast and flanks of the bird are of rufous 
chestnut colour in the Spring, but in the Autumn it is streaked 
with milky white ; the wings are dark brown, and the upper part 
slate-grey ; the lower part of the breast and belly are dull 
white and eyes orange-yellow. The female bird is slightly 
smaller, though much browner than her mate, and has less of 
the chestnut colour on the breast. When flying, the Warbler 
closely resembles the Black Wren. It is of a very shy nature, 
concealing itself instantaneously at human approach. 

With regard to brooding, there seem to be two broods reared 
in a year, the first being hatched in May, and the second 
somewhere about the middle of July. Since its discovery by 
Latham, the Dartford Warbler has been found in Surrey. 
Hampshire, Cornwall, and even Yorkshire. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the ” B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 
both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the ” B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
” Rambler,” c/o The Editor, ” B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-gl*****. collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botameol-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses. Nature-study boxes, 
insect-cases, buttertiy-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: ” If success- 
lui, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 

Notice.—'* Rambler ” will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural History 
Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to their publication. 
They should be addressed as above. 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk, price 3 d. post free. 
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F. Raison.—To soften a dried rabbit-skin, soak it in clean and, 
if possible, running water for a couple of days, working it 
repeatedly with the hands during that time until it becomes 
quite soft. It may soften sooner, but as a rule it takes more 
than a day to do so. 

E. R. Densham.—There was no Belgium before 1830, and there 
were no francs before 1795 ; "a Belgian five-franc piece 
of 1790 "is therefore an impossibility. It may be a card- 
counter. 

K. Digby.—Under the Defence of the Realm Act you are not 

allowed to use invisible ink, and we are not allowed to tell 
you how to make it. 

C. A. Eade.—It is not a very old game, for gold was not dis¬ 
covered at Klondike until 1896. You could probably 
get a copy of the rules from F. H. Ayres, Limited, m 
Aldersgate Street, E.C. 

W. Looker.—The particulars are obtainable from the Secretary 
of the Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, W. 
The examination papers may probably be had from Hugh 
Rees, Limited, 5 Regent Street, W. The instruction in 
chemistry is given only on consideration that the candidate 
remains in the Customs; and it would be better in every 
way for you to take up a course in chemistry at once, and 
if you enter the Customs it would be all in your favour. 

T. Richardson.—Your letter has been noted, as the only reply 
would be a series of articles on how to make and work an 
electric train. 

H. W. Blackett.—See the advertisements in some of the 
Canadian engineering papers, as you will have to get the 
steam-gauge locally. It would not pay you to import it. 
The size of the fly-wheel does not depend on the size of the 
boiler, but on the pressure of the steam and the character 
of the engine. It is not only the diameter but the weight 
of the wheel that is of importance. 

L. E. S.— Over-grown claws should be cut ; they not only in¬ 

convenience the animal, but cause a good deal of pain, and 
the cavy has very tender feet. Cutting can be done with 
proper nail-nippers, but care is required, as the claw or 
nail may be cut too short or may be split. A veterinary 
surgeon (particularly one attending mostly to dogs) would 
not charge much for performing the little operation if you 
cannot do it yourself, and the " pig " would then be all 
right for perhaps a year. 

A. Hackett. —" Submarine U 93," by Captain Charles Gilson, 
is now ready in volume form, price 3 s. 6 d. Apply to the 
publishers, " B.O.P." Office, 4 Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C. 4. " At the Call of the Tsar " will, no doubt, be issued 
as a book later on. 

G. W. and H. A. Holmes.—" Pet Cavies," price 2d .; by post 
2\d., a little book of the “ Nutshell " series, published by 
"Cage Birds," 154 Fleet Street, E.C., tells all that in the 
usual way one wants to know about these little animals. A 
more comprehensive work is " Cavies, or Guinea Pigs," 
published by Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, 
W.C., price is. net; by post is. 2d. If you get both these 
you will know practically all that is to be known on the 
subject. 


Southwalian. —See " Modern Card Manipulation," by C. Lang 
Neil (published by C. A. Pearson, Ltd., Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C.), price is. net. 

W. P. Hawkins. —It is not our rule to give such names and 
addresses. Study the advertisement pages in the " B.O.P." 
and write to one of the dealers mentioned therein. 

D. L. T. —Messrs. Upcott Gill & Co., Bazaar Buildings, Drury 
Lane, London, W.C., publish a cheap book of the kind that 
you want. Write to them for a catalogue. 

An Interested Reader. —The best book for a beginner is 
undoubtedly Fred Russell's " Ventriloquism and Kindred 
Arts," to be had of Hamley Bros., Ltd., High Holbora, 
London, W.C., price is. id., post free. 

Puer qui amat B.O.P. —The stories in our thirty-fifth volume 
(1913), so far as the long serials were concerned, were 
" Between the Two," by Sercombe Griffin ; " The Fiery 
Totem," by ArgyllSaxby; "Scarred Cliff Island," by A. 
Ferguson ; " The Sky Cruise of the ‘ Kestrel,' ” by John Lea ; 
" The Son of an Anarchist," by W. A. B. Clementson ; 
"Through Afghan Snows," by J. Claverdon Wood; and 
" Under the Edge of the Earth," by F. H. Bolton. There 
were many short complete stories. 

T. 0. B. Hoare. —(1) The " B.O.P." volume for 1916 is sold at 
7s. 6 d. net. (2) It depends on what the coins are. 
Edward the First pennies are worth about a shilling, and 
the halfpennies range from eighteenpence to four shillings. 
These are the only coins of the reign, and they are silver, 
there being no gold or copper coins. The first copper coin 
was the Commonwealth farthing ; so that the pennies were 
all silver except the gold penny of Henry the Third, which 
has fetched as much as ^140. 

B. Scott.—(1) Fourpenny-piece of 1836 is worth ninepence. 
(2) Victoria jubilee half-crown is worth three shillings, and 
the shilling is worth two shillings. (3) Charles the Tenth 
five-centime piece and the others are worth sixpence each, 
except the ten-pfennig which is current coin. 

M. C. Place. —Particulars insufficient; they do not seem to be 
coins at all. Wax impressions arrived smashed to powder; 
all such things should be sent in a box that will stand postal 
treatment. 

A. D. G. —You can use your camera in your own garden, but it 
would be wiser for you to keep it at home until the War 
is over. 

W. S. Parton, J. W. Cookson, and other readers.—You are quite 
right, and we are sorry that a slip was made in the “ Puzzle " 
paragraph in this column (page 223). The sum can only 
be worked out correctly if the number of pence be less 
than the number of pounds. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O. P.", 4 ’Bouverie Street, 
Londom, E.C 4, and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As space is 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ P. O. P." going to press some time 
tn advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some time. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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" PER FOOT.” 

A youth secured a post in the tax office of a provincial town, 
and, with the strenuous enthusiasm of the beginner, proceeded 
to make things move. A farmer, very angry and indignant, 
turned up at the office one day and pointed out that he had been 
wrongly charged ten shillings for keeping a goat. 

The clerk insisted that no mistake had been made. “ Look 
here ! ” he said. “ It’s in the rules ! Read them for your¬ 
self ! M 

The farmer did so, and found the following clause : 

” For all property bounding and abutting on the highway, 
25 . 6 d. per foot.” 


SENT IT HOME. 

Over the garden fence the con¬ 
versation had turned to something 
far from friendly. 

” An’ if yore boy 'Erbert ties any 
more cans to our pore dog's tail,” 
was Mrs. Moggins’ stern ultimatum, 
” 'e'll ’ear about it, that’s all. Oh, 
an’ per’aps you’ve done wiv that 
saucepan wot you borrowed last 
Monday.” 

" 'Erbert,” asked Mrs. Grubb 
shrilly, ” wot 'ave you bin doin’ 
to Mrs. Moggins’ dog ? ” 

** Nothin’, ma ! ” replied the 
small boy unblushingly. 

" There ! ” said his mother 
triumphantly. 

“ An’ you returned 'er saucepan 
yesterday, didn’t you, dearie ? ” 

” Sent it back by 'er dog ! ” 
said ’Erbert calmly. 


QUITE QUIET. 

A weaver was going to get 
married. He went to the clergy¬ 
man and said : “ Ah’ve corned tell¬ 
ing yo' as Aw’m getting wed.” 

The clergyman smiled, and re¬ 
marked : ” You mean you’ve come 
to give notice for the banns.” 

” Nay, that I haven't,” said the 
budding Benedict. ” We’re noon 
havin’ any bands ; we’re only 
havin’ a concertina after tea.” 



ANIMAL FOOD. 

An Irish coachman who 
to a very great extent 
” praties ” and other vegetables, 
advised by the doctor to take more animal 
food. Pat said he would try it. 

A few days later the doctor looked in. 

" Well, Pat,” he said, ” how are you getting on with your new- 
diet ? ” 

” Sure, sor,” replied the man, '* Oi manage purty well with 
the oats and the bran mash, sor, but it’s mighty hard work with 
the chopped hav.” 

* * * 

MUSICAL. 

Jack London, the famous American novelist, was talking 
to a friend one day. He said : ” You didn’t know I was musical." 

The friend answered, ” No.” 

” Well,” London answered, ” it was when I was a boy in 
California. We had great rains and everywhere was flooded, 
even the house. My father floated away on the wardrobe and 
I accompanied him on the piano.” 


AS SHE PUT IT. 

A portly country-woman came along the platform at a certain- 
railway station, and sat down on a. 
seat beside a hospital nurse, who 
was waiting for her train. With a. 
sigh of relief the country-woman 
disposed of her parcels and umbrella. 

” Ah ! ” she said, admiringly eye¬ 
ing the nurse’s uniform. ” I don’t 
know what we’d do wi’out the likes 
o' you.” 

“Oh, now you’re too kind,” pro¬ 
tested the nurse with a smile. " I’m 
sure you do things as worthy every 
day.” 

“ Not me, miss,” replied the old 
lady mournfully. “ I can kill a 
duck or a fowl wi' the best; that 
I’ll admit; but when it comes to 
human beings, my heart fails me.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOfiY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HAND80MI VOLUME 

is offered each month for the best short Funny* 
Story sent in by a reader of the " B.O.P.** 
The storyettes need not be original, but where- 
they are selected the source must be stated. 
Stories for this page, which must be submitted 
on or before the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all case* 
the name and address of the sender must be 
clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as io 
all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address the Editor, ,4 Boy’s Own Pape^ t • , 4 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. and mark, 
envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Com¬ 
petition." 


A HINT FROM “NO MANS LAND." 

If wickets could be made somewhat taller and stouter, and fortified 
with a bit of wire entanglement, and if one could play behind instead 
of in front of them, young Blenkinsop Feeblesnins is of opinion 
that cricket might be considered quite an endurable game. 


The winner of this month's prize 
is Vernon Blanchard, 146 Manor 
Road, Leyton, for the storyette* 
entitled ” Per Foot.” 













Sights and Scenes in our Overseas Dominions. 


(Serial Story.) 

The Shaping of Jephson’s. 

A Story of Public School Life. 

By KENT CARR, 

Author of " A Rank Outsider," " Brought to Heel," *' Rivals and Chums," etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A BIT OF." ANTIKITY." 


1 the exception of Tuke- 
Pennington, the School 
looked as surprised as Miky 
himself at the epithets Mr. 
Edwards had just hurled 
at him. Even Jephson’s, 
which had had a lot to put 
up with from Miky during 
the short time in which he 
had been a member of that 
establishment, had never 
thought of him in precisely 
those terms. Perhaps Tuke- 
Pennington, though he 
looked round on everybody with an odiously superior 
look—the sort of look that conveyed “ Haven’t I always 
told you so ? ”—was really, in his secret heart, a good 
deal more astonished than he pretended. Cusack jerked 
i himself up suddenly, as straight as a pine, with the indo¬ 
lence gone from his face as though some one had taken 
a sponge and wiped it away. Young Smith was as white 
as paper. 

What had not surprised the School at all, though, 
was that the Head should desire their presence, in Hall, 
that morning. With the single and singular exception of 
f Jephson Juniors, very few people’s consciences were clear 
% about last night’s business. If they hadn’t actually been 
i to the Fair themselves, almost every boy in the room knew 
of other fellows who had. The wildest rumours were about, 

VOL. XXXIX. PART II. 


too. It was even said that “ Teddy ” himself had graced 
the show, and had been seen giving wild chase along the 
Ranmoor Road, and past the “ Blue Jug,” to some erring 
St. Cyrian, whose identity, however, had not been dis¬ 
covered. But whether this was so or not, what was 
quite certain was that the Fair had been freely 
attended. Members of every House had been seen there. 
But this fact, while it was Mr. Edwards’s difficulty, 
was St. Cyre’s safety. The Head, however badly he 
might feel about it, couldn’t very well expel half the 
school. 

Bulkeley and Fletcher seemed rather subdued, and 
even Tuke-Pennington didn’t look quite as pleased with 
himself as usual. The Heads of the Houses had done their 
level best to support the Head's authority, with the result 
that the School had simply taken the bit between its teeth 
and defied them. As for the Captain of the School, that 
new broom who had intended to sweep so very clean, he 
might not have existed for any notice St. Cyre’s had taken 
of his orders. 

Mr. Edwards left Miky standing—a fairly conspicuous 
figure with his head up like that—while he addressed the 
School at large. Last night’s open defiance of his com¬ 
mands must have come as a nasty slap in the face for 
him, too. But, all the same, he was dealing with the 
situation rather astutely. With the best will in the world 
to be severe to the rebels individually, there was the matter 
of his own prestige to consider. Such a wholesale sacking, 
or whacking, as must occur were he to visit his wt ith on 
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every member of the School who had visited the Fair 
last night, was bound to become public, and Mr. 
Edwards did not relish the thought of being branded 
as a failure in the first term of his office. But fate ha\^ng 
delivered into his hands a culprit of the first magnitude, 
he had decided to make an example of him and let the 
lesser fry go. 

Not that he meant anybody to escape, though, without 
the verbal castigation at which he was so uncomfortably 
adept. As the former Head of Jephson’s could have 
testified, he had a genius for letting fellows have it. The 
time had long gone by when the oddities of Mr. Edwards’s 
speech merely made St. Cyre’s laugh. His punishments, 
however much the wording of them might excite the 
School’s risible faculties, were, like the Cossack’s one effort 
of translation, “ the real goods.” 

“To my certain knowledge,” he began now stormily, 
” a number of you were lawless and unprincipled enough 
to attend the Fair last night, in spite of my express orders 
to the contrary. Scandalous 1 Infamous to a degree! 
How you can have the effrontery to sit there before me 
without sinking to the ground with shame, passes my 
comprehension. (Nobody sank. 

But a good many pairs of 
expressionless eyes studiously 
avoided meeting Mr. Edwards’s 
blazing ones.) If I had dealt 
with the matter last night, as 
I was tempted to do, it would 
have gone hardly with you. 

But in thinking the matter 
over, I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that you may have been 
led away by the force of an evil 
example.” 

From the way he had begun 
his speech you would have 
expected him to direct his de¬ 
nunciatory glance exclusively 
at Miky. But, to his bewilder¬ 
ment, Tuke-Pennington found 
himself being included in the 
baleful glare too, as he went 
on :— 

” I do not directly accuse the 
Captain of the School of dis¬ 
obeying me in order to indulge in the childish 
amusement of shying for coco-nuts, or to 
gratify a depraved desire to view the Fat 
Woman-” 

” Me, sir ? ” Tuke-Pennington’s outraged 
voice was the last note in stupefaction. 

” Don’t interrupt me, sir I ” snapped the Head, 
say I do not accuse you of indulging in these low pastimes, 
having no actual proof against you. But what I do accuse 
you of, what I accuse you of very strongly, sir—you and 
the other Heads of Houses, not to mention one who is 
standing before you in disgrace and ignominy ”—he 
looked at Miky—“and defying me”—he added, as the 
result of the look, “is of being so without physical 
or moral backbone as to be of no more consequence 
here than so many puppets. If it were my habit to 
punish K)T incompetence, believe me, I should punish 
you well.” 

Bulkeley and Fletcher looked annoyed, of course. As 
a matter of fact, both of them were excellent Heads of 
Houses. But it would have taken an extremely able 
leader—though Miky James had managed it in the case of 
Jephson Juniors—to uphold the Head’s authority in face 
of the shattering strain he had himself put upon it. in 
forbidding the School to attend the Fair as usual. Still, 
if they were not actually responsible for the trouble, they 
had enough sense to know that they had not exactly shone 
in the business, and to keep their mouths shut. Not so 
the great Tuke-Pennington. 

“ In my opinion, sir-” he began haughtily. 

" Kindly reserve your opinion until I ask for it, sir,” the 


Head cut him short irascibly. ” I have as little confi¬ 
dence in your opinion, let me tell you, as I have in your 
capacity. When your influence as Captain of this School 
resembles anything less yielding than putty, that will 
be the time to advance your opinion. Slackness. I 
gather, is your besetting sin, Tuke-Pennington. Take 
care, sir, take care ! A boy as weak and lax as you 
may easily degenerate into a flabby, self-indulgent man— 
the sort of man who goes about in carpet slippers and 
elastic-sided boots ! ” 

Tuke-Pennington glanced involuntarily at his immacu¬ 
late, hand-stitclied Bond Street shoes—you will remember 
'Erb's opinion of his ultra fastidious views on footwear— 
and literally choked. 

If a good many fellow’s hadn’t been waiting for their 
own turn to come, they might conceivably have relished 
this fancy picture of Tuke-Pennington in his old age. 
Jephson juniors, whose consciences were crystal clear and 
who were in a state of almost offensive virtue, did actually 
relish it extremely. Dove, by a derisive and vulgar gesture 
with an extended thumb and stretchcd-out little finger, 
tried to convey as much to Tuke-Pennington Minor. To 
judge by his expression, that unfilial 
person seemed actuated by precisely 
the same sentiments. His lost pepper¬ 
mints were being avenged I 

But the Head, having finished with 
the Captain of the School, turned 
again to its less important denizens. 

“ Preferring to believe that you 
have been led away by the force of 
an evil example,” he repeated, taking 
up his theme at the exact point 
where the wigging he had administered 
to Tuke-Pennington had interrupted 
it—“ a defiant and evil ex¬ 
ample,” he added explosively, 
having just looked at Miky— 
“ I have decided to draw a 
veil over the whole bad 
business, and only deal with 
the shameless and disobedient 
boy I have caught in flagrante 
delicto .” No need to wonder 
which boy he meant, w r hen he 
was frowning at Miky as por¬ 
tentously as that. 

Though the School cheered 
up on its own account on 
hearing this pleasing intelli¬ 
gence, a good many fellows 
looked at Miky with a certain 
amount of sympathy. It seemed distinctly rough luck 
that he alone was to be put under the screw to encourage 
the rest. 

“ With regard to the rebel and ingrate I refer to,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Edwards, indicating Miky, “ the case is differ¬ 
ent. He was high up in the School. I myself had just 
raised him to a position of trust. He has taken advantage 
of my confidence in him in the most wicked and unseem lv 
manner. I have the amplest evidence that he was at the 
Fair last night, betraying his honour for the sake of choco¬ 
late-creams and— cruets ! ” The last w r ord came out with 
a bang, so great was the Head’s indignation. “ Sir,” he 
said, addressing Miky directly in his most Johnsonian 
manner, “ how in the face of such an accusation you can 
stand there, setting me plainly at defiance, is beyond me. 
Confess, sir 1 Confess ! Were you, or were you not. playing 
a puerile and petty game called ‘ quoits ' at the Fair List 
night ? ” 

“ I was not, sir 1 ” answered Miky. 

“ Abandoned boy ! ” was Mr. Edwards’s way of receiving 
this statement. ” I suppose you will have the audacitv 
to tell me, next, that you were not at the Fair at 
all ? ” 

His expectations were realised. ”1 wasn’t, sir 1 ” said 
Miky. 
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“ Then, where were you ? " demanded the Head, and if 
words could pounce, his did then. 

A sudden anxiety passed over the fair candour of Miky's 
face. For a minute he looked distressed and a little 
uncertain. 

44 If you were not at the Fair, where were you, sir ? 44 
thundered the Head again. 

Miky's uncertainty came to an end. " I’m sorry, sir,” 
he said firmly, but not at all defiantly, “I'm afraid I shall 
not be able to tell you that.” 

44 Shall not—be able—to tell me—that! ” The Head re¬ 
peated the words in so many choleric gasps. ” And why 
not. sir ? Why not, I say ? ” 

” Because it would be letting some one else down, sir ? ” 
said Miky frankly. 

All this time the Head had been holding one hand behind 
his back. He now began to waggle it up and 
down, as though he was hiding something from 
Miky, yet couldn’t refrain from hinting at its 
presence. “ Go and fetch me your 
school cap, James,” he said, a dark 
and sinister meaning evidently under¬ 
lying the words. 

Miky was turning on his heel 
to execute the commission, 
when some memory sent a 
look of blank dismay to his 
face. 

“ I haven’t got it, sir,” he 
said ruefully. 

44 Ah, James ! ” said the Head, 
shaking a linger of his dis¬ 
engaged hand at him ac¬ 
cusingly. “ Be sure your sin 
will find you out. Am 
I to conclude, then, 
that realising how in¬ 
criminating a piece of 
evidence the cap would 
be against you, you 
have destroyed it ? ” 

” No, sir,” answered 
Miky, but patiently, 
as though he realised 
the Head’s difficulties. 

" Then produce it, 
sir ! Produce it ! ” 
cried the Head 
warmly. 

” I’m sorry, sir,” 
said Miky again. 

44 But I can't. I 
haven’t got it.” 

The Head twirled 
his hand from behind 
his back and disclosed 
an object which tho 
School recognised as 
the tassel which the 
Heads of the different 
Houses were wont to 
sport in their caps. 

44 Who is the owner 
of this, James ? ” he 
asked, as though he 
were playing a game 
of forfeits, except that 
there was nothing to 
severity of his manner. 


came into possession of it, sir. I came behind you last 
night when you were in the act of gathering up your ill- 
gotten gains, in the shape of chocolates and cruets ”—as 
before, the word seemed to give Mr. Edwards the shudders 
— 44 and seized your cap. This tassel came away in my 
hand.” 

44 I wasn't wearing my cap last night, sir,” said Miky. 

44 Poor boy ! Poor misguided boy ! ” said the Head, more 
in sorrow than anger. 44 Since you will not confess volun¬ 
tarily, nothing remains but to confront you with the 
irrefutable proof of your guilt. Cusack ! ” he said, and his 
smile at that gentleman was so benevolent and approving 
as almost to stun him, 44 will you be so kind as to tell 
the Sergeant to show in the—cr—person who is waiting 
outside ? ” 

44 Yes, sir , 44 said the Cossack, getting to his feet to 




“ I came behind you last night 
when you were in the act of 
gathering up your ill-gotten 
gains • • . and seized your cap. 
This tassel came away in my hand 


suggest a game in the extreme 
He had ceased to blare. 

Miky looked at the tassel. 44 I couldn't say, sir , 44 he 
said. 44 It looks like the one you sent me last week . 44 

44 It is the one I sent you last week,” the Head informed 
him. 44 Do you know how I came into possession of it ? ” 

44 No, sir,” answered Miky. 

44 I expected you to say that, James , 44 declared the 
Head. 44 I expected no less. It is a piece with the rest 
of your despicable conduct. But I will tell you how I 


execute the commission, but staring all the time at the 
Head’s benedictory smile, which remained a permanent 
feature as long as he himself was in sight, in fascinated 
wonder. It almost seemed, too, as though in choosing 
him out for the service the Head had intended to bestow 
a special mark of favour. 

The person who was waiting outside, and who was 
presently ushered in by the Sergeant, turned out to be 
a distinctly unornamental member of society. He had 
shifty eyes in a truculent face, and he carried a cap tha. 
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had once been fur, which in moments of stress, of which 
this was one, he wrung as he would have wrung a chicken’s 
neck. 

“ Mornin’, young fellahs 1 ” said the apparition, doing 
execution hard on his cap. 44 We met afore, ain't we, 
guv’nor?"—this in a confidential aside to Mr. Edwards. 

The latter slightly inclined his head. “ Now, my man,” 
he said, ” look round and see if you can identify the young 
gentleman you spoke to me about. I will carefully abstain 
from giving you any indication of his whereabouts.” 
Obviously endeavouring to be quite fair, the Head first 
gazed at Miky with a look of mingled reproach and con¬ 
demnation, and then ostentatiously 
gazed away from him. It would have 
been difficult for the man to remain 
in doubt as to which young gentleman 
he was expected to identify, especially 
as Miky was the only one standing up. 

Accordingly he fixed Miky with his 
shifty eye, and introduced himself. 

“ Me name's Syd Bonney, young 
chap,” he observed. 

The information seemed to leave 
Miky cold. 

” It was you wot come to me stall, 
last night, and walked off wiv me bit of 
antikity, wasn’t it, young fellah, me 
lad ? ” asked Mr. Bonney ingratiatingly. 

” No 1 ” answered Miky, very directly 
indeed. 

” Do you recognise this man, James ? ” 
asked the Head in an awful voice. 

Miky looked at the individual in 
question with more distaste than he 
generally showed where his fellow 
creatures were concerned. ” I don’t 
recognise him at all, sir,” he said at 
once. ” I’ve never heard his name in 
my life. The only thing that's familiar 
about him is his manner.” 

“No 'arm meant, me young dook,” 
said Mr. Bonney, apparently gathering 
that Miky didn’t take to him. “ You 
can take it from me I should fair 'ate 
to make trouble for you wiv yer school¬ 
master. If you’ll jest gimme back me 
bit of antikity, we won't say no more 
abart it.” 

4< I haven’t got your bit of antikity, 
whatever it may be,” returned Miky, 
untouched by this beneficence. 

” Repeat the story you told me this 
morning, my man,” said the Head 
briskly. 

” Righto, guv’nor 1 ” said Mr. Bonney, as one anxious to 
oblige. ” No need to tell you as how I had the ‘ quoits’ 
stall at the Fair last night, 'cos you seed it wiv yer own 
eyes. But wot you mayn't know, guv’nor, is 'ow the 
game’s worked, it being a fairish time since you was young 
enough to wanter play games, ain't it ? You see, guv'nor, 
4 quoits ’ is rings, wot you 'as a go at chuckin’ over chorc'late- 
• boxes an' that. You has three frows a penny, an' 
wotever you gets yer ring over, that you has for keeps. 
Well, as I said afore, I don’t want to do the dirty by 
splittin’ on your young chap, 'specially now you tells me 
as how he hadn’t orter been there at all. But he wasn’t 
'arf round me stall, larst night. Leastways I suppose 
it was 'im, though I can't say as how I took no partickler 
notice of his face—young toffs, if you arsk me, being as 
much alike as puppies from the same litter. But wot 
I did take notice of was a fancy tassel 'e was awcaring of in 
his cap, and the way he was touchin’ me for chorc'late-boxes 
and lings. If he got one chore'late-box he got a dozen, to 
say nothing of me cruets, me fancy jam-jars, and me 
pickle-forks. Too fly he was by half for my taste. If 
all young blokes was like him, keepin’ a * quoits ’ stall 
would be a mug’s game.” 


The Head waved aside such reflections as irrelevant 
to the subject. “Proceed with your story, my man 1” 
he said sharply. 

“ Righto, guv’nor 1 ” said the obliging Mr. Bonney. 

” Well, seein' as the young fellah wasn't 'arf on me 
chorc’late-boxes, an* me cruets, an’ me fancy jam-jars, an’ 
me pickle-forks, * No, yer don’t 1 ' I says to meself, and I 
yanked out some rubbage me mate—'e’s a rag-an’-bone man, 
'e is—had brought in in a sack, an' sets 'em out on the stall. 
There was a mug among 'em, a dirty ole tin fing, not worf 
the price of a wet. But the young bloke went an’ got the 
fing a treat, same as he got the rest. Blest if I don't 
fink he’d a-cleared me out of hearth 
an’ ’ome, if anover of your young 
blokes hadn’t come running by. ‘ Get 
out of it, quick 1 ’ he says. 4 Ole Teddy’s 
on the war-pav 1' he says. You mighter 
expected that in his ’urry like, the 
young chap would a leggo of the swag. 
But not 'im 1 He picks it all up. as 
cool as you please, not forgetting the 
ole mug, worse luck. But, arter all. he 
left it a bit late as you know, sir, since 
you, coming up behind him, was able 
to tweak the tassel orf of his cap. He 
'ooked it quick enough then, didn't he. 
guv’nor, wiv you arter 'im like ole 
’Arry ? Lawks 1 If I didn’t 'arf larf, 
to see the chase 'e give you. A rare 
active one you must be, guv’nor, in 
spite of yer figger. But I larfed on 
the wrong side of me mouf, I can tell 
you, when me mate come back and 
said as how that ole mug was a bit of 
antikity, which a loony had promised 
to give him a fiver for, if the date on 
it was the same as he said. So then I 
come and tole you, guv’nor, in case the 
young fellah wouldn’t part. In course, 
young chap, the bit of antikity is 
yours, in a manner of speaking ”—this 
to Miky himself in an oily voice. ” You 
nicked it orf of the stall, all right. But 
you being a real gent, and having such 
a good schoolmaster to learn you man¬ 
ners, you’ll gimme it back, won’t you. 
now I've took and tole you it’s a bit of 
antikity, me being a pore man, and all ? ” 
“ After this, do you still persist in 
your denial, James ? ” asked the Head. 

“ I've never even seen his stall, 
sir,” answered Miky. ” But if it's an 
old pewter mug he’s after, I've got that 
all right. It’s in my study.” 

“ Did you know that the Sergeant, obeying my in¬ 
structions, searched your study while you were at prayers 
this morning, James, and found the mug and the other 
articles there ? ” asked the Head very gravely. 

“ No, sir,” answered Miky. There was a flush of 
indignation, disdain almost, on his face. 44 You needn't 
have troubled to have had the study searched, sir,” he 
added, with a hurt, boyish dignity. 44 I would have brought 
you down whatever you wanted.” 

“ How came the things into your possession at all, 
sir ? Answer me that,” said the Head. 

44 I can't, sir,” returned Miky desperately. 44 It’s one 
of the things I'm not able to tell you.” 

The Sergeant, obeying a whispered order the Head had 
given him a few moments before, now appeared laden 
with treasures of sorts. These took the form of a quantity 
of chocolate-boxes, three cruets, three fancy jam-jars of 
what purported to be cut glass, two silver pickle-forks, 
the brilliance of whose plating hit the observers in the eve, 
and a dirty little pewter mug, on which the eyes of Sir. 
Jephson and Cusack rested with interest. 

44 The young fellow didn't 'arf want to go settin’ his- 
self up in housekeepin’, did he, sir ? ” said Mr. Bonney, while 
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the Head stared stonily. ” That there’s my bit of antikity, 
sir. I suppose I’m to ’ave it ? ” 

" Certainly 1 ” said the Head. 

But Miky James had something to say about that. 

“ These things aren’t mine, sir,” he told the Head. 
" I’m taking charge of them for some one else. It was a 
square deal about the mug, sir. The—the—one who won 
it didn’t know its value, of course. But they’re so straight, 
sir, the person I’m talking of, I mean—that I’m sure they’d 
wish the man to have it.” 

The Head looked at Miky rather thoughtfully. Then 
he gave the little mug into Mr. Bonney’s itching palm. 
** The young gentleman lets you have it as a gift, my man; 
mind that! ” he said. 


The shifty-eyed one didn’t mind how he got it, apparently, 
as long as it was again in his possession. " Am I to take 
me chorc’late-boxes, an’ me cruets, an’ me fancy jam-jars, 
an’ me pickle-forks, too, guv’nor ? ” he inquired, with a 
wheedling leer. ” Just to learn the young fellah a lesson 
not to go disobeyin’ his good master again ? ” 

Looking sideways at Miky he caught a glint Jn the latter’s 
eye which made him actually recoil. ” I didn’t mean no 
’arm, young chap,” he put in hurriedly. ” You do take a 
party up so.” 

The Head glanced at the Sergeant. ” See this person 
off the premises, Sergeant,” he said, without even looking 
at Mr. Bonney, who, clasping his mug tightly in his hand, 
retired somewhat crestfallen. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE COSSACK IN A NEW ROLE. 


" TOW, James,” said the Head, when Mr. Bonney 
I had finally relieved them of his presence. 

^ “ You have heard this man’s story. The part 

that relates to myself is substantially correct, 
however rudely and vulgarly expressed. I was fortunately 
enabled to capture the tassel of a boy who was deliberately 
breaking rules for the sake of these tawdry baubles ”— 
Mr. Edwards waved towards the loot the Sergeant had 
brought down as though he could not bring himself to 
pronounce their sordidly domestic names. ” There are 
only four boys who wear tassels in their caps here—the 
Heads of the four Houses—to denote their rank—rank 
without merit in the present instance, I am sorry to say. 
(His eye challenged the luckless Heads of Houses to con¬ 
tradict him, but even Tuke-Pennington knew better than 
to do anything this time, except sit tight and suffer in 
silence.) The only one of the four whose tassel was new 
and fresh like this one ”—he indicated the tassel in his 
hand, which he had never ceased to hold, and which ap¬ 
peared to fill him with the same sort of pride that a newly 
acquired scalp would have done an Indian—” was your 
own, James. Therefore it was your cap from which I bore 
it away, whoever was wearing it at the time, for 


though I confronted you with proofs that would have 
brought a better boy than you to his knees with contrition, 
with heartfelt contrition. With a face of brass, sir, you re¬ 
fused to tell me how these cheap and cloying goods, for 
which you had bartered your good name, came into your 
possession. With a hardened front you declined to produce 
the cap whose missing tassel would convict you. And with 
a presumption and impenitence beyond belief you with¬ 
hold the information as to where you were last night at 
the time when I accuse you of being at the Fair. Sir,” 
said Mr. Edwards, with the air of a judge who has given 
a summing-up that does him credit, ” have you any¬ 
thing to say to that ? Is there anything left for even one 
so obdurate and obstinate as you to say ? ” 

" Only that I didn't do it, sir,” said Miky. 

The Head breathed deeply once or twice. ” Your ob¬ 
duracy surpasses anything I have ever known, sir,” he 
burst out at last. " I have given you overwhelming 
proofs of your guilt. What proof have you to give me 
of your innocence ? ” 

" My word, sir,” said Jeames of Jephson’s, very proudly. 

The Head looked at him for a long time with his little 

pig's eyes that were so 



young 

fellow didn’t ’arf want to go settin’ hisself up 
in housekeeping did he, sir?’ said Mr, Bonney, 
while the Head stared stonily. ” (See page 564.) 
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honest, and Miky met 
this glance without 
giving way. 

” If the cases were 
reversed,” said the 
Head unexpectedly, 
” in the wholly in¬ 
credible and prepos¬ 
terous supposition 
that you were occu¬ 
pying my place, and I 
yours, and I had the 
foolhardiness to come 
to you with a story 
like that, with nothing 
but my word to sup¬ 
port it, should you 
believe me ? ” 

" I'd try to, sir,” 
answered Miky. 

The Text-book King 
never did the thing 
anyone expected of 
him. Without any 
warning, his hand 
suddenly shot out, and 
Miky felt his own 
being held in a kind, 
strong grip—a sports¬ 
man’s grip. ” And so 
will I try to, too, 
James,” he said. 
“For, with every proof 
against you, I yet find 
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myself believing in you; yes, believing in you absolutely, 
boy.’* 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Miky simply, but with a different 
face on him to the controlled one he had worn during the 
investigation. 

“ Half an hour ago,” said the Head, ” my intention was to 
expel you, James, to expel you publicly and ignominiously. 
Believing in you, as I do now, and hoping from my heart 
that the person you are shielding will come forward to 
exonerate you (he glanced round at the serried ranks in 
front of him, but no one made any attempt to answer 
the tacit invitation), I shall, of course, do nothing of the 
kind. But until the matter is cleared up, or you find your¬ 
self able to explain the mystery to my satisfaction, I cannot 
allow you to remain in a position of authority over your 
fellows. It would be fair neither to you nor to them. For 
the present you cease to be a Prefect, or the Head of a 
House. You may either remain at Mr. Jephson’s or return 
to the School-house. Which do you prefer ? ” 

A pair of anxious eyes, belonging to an insignificant 
person named Smith, drew Miky’s gaze like a call. The 
next second it was caught by an unnatural phenomenon 
emanating from the same region. In a gathering where 
Seniors and Masters were present, and where Juniors were 
as worms and the sons of worms, one of their number was 
actually daring to signal to him. With tragedy in his 
face, the Calf was holding aloft a hand from which the 
three middle fingers stuck up like sign-posts, while at the 
same time he was shaking his head and smiling ingra¬ 
tiatingly. Miky couldn't understand the purport of the 
last part of the dumb-show, but was able to gather that 
the budding athlete's three upraised fingers were meant 
to remind him of the claims of that important institution, 
the Third Eleven. In spite of the seriousness of his position, 
a faint grin touched his face. 

The Head did not notice the mystic Sign of Three the 
Calf was making, but when he saw a Junior diffusing nods, 
and becks, and wreathed smiles, upon such a solemn 
occasion as this, he was not unnaturally shocked. 

“ What are you doing, sir ? Who are you, sir ? Come for¬ 
ward, sir 1 ” he said in a series of offended jerks to the culprit. 

The Calf came forward as directed, shuddering at the 
publicity of the position an unkind fate had forced upon 
him. His intentions had been the best. He had wished, 
in the interests of the Third Eleven, to guide Miky to a 
right choice in the matter of domiciles, and by head-shakings 
and smiles had tried to convey to him that jephson Juniors 
had kept their promise, and nobly refrained from joining 
in last night’s festivities. But in his eagerness to keep 
Miky on the premises, he had forgotten to be cautious, 
and had failed to allow for the Head’s natural curiosity. 
It was a frightful situation for any small boy to be called 
upon to explain. You see, there were things connected 
with it—such as stink-bombs, for instance—to which, pre¬ 
sumably, Mr. Edwards was less partial than to cruets even ! 

“ How dare you behave in this improper fashion, sir ? ” 
demanded the Head irately. ” How dare you presume to, 
I say ? A boy as low down in the School as yourself ! 
At whom were you shaking your head ? ” 

" At James, sir,” answered the Calf. He was far too 
frightened and agitated to hedge, and far too simple to 
know how to indulge in that form of mental exercise, even 
had lie wanted to. 

” And why should you want to shake your head at James ? 
Tell me that, sir! ” turned the Head. 

If the Head had asked him why he had erected three 
fingers, the Calf would have told him all about the impor¬ 
tant matter of the Third Eleven. Put in its present form, 
he answered the question truthfully, and to the best of his 
e mba rra ssed ability. 

I tl o lght, sir, he'd like to know that none of us Juniors 
at Jephson’s went to the Fair last night,” he explained 
artlessly. 

He made the statement without the smallest idea of 
self-glorification. Indeed, if you had managed to get 
down to the inmost recesses of his small mind vou would 
have found that he considered that Jephson Juniors had 


cut a poor figure in standing outside last night’s adventure, 
which only the greatness of the reward Miky had promised 
them justified. 

But, naturally, the Head saw the thing in a different 
way and quite beamed upon the little boy. It wasn't the 
effulgent beam that lit his eye every time it rested on 
Cusack, but all the same it was a more appreciative form 
of regard than the Calf, in his wildest dreams, could ever 
have expected any master, much less Mr. Edwards, to 
bestow upon him. 

” This is good hearing, my boy,” said the Head, continu¬ 
ing to beam, ” very good hearing indeed. Would that the 
Juniors of other Houses could say as much ! Would that 
many of the Seniors here present could show such an 
unblemished record! But I think I can guess whose in¬ 
fluence has been working for good amongst you all. (Was 
it in the bounds of human possibility that his glance dwelt 
with fond approval on Cusack ?) And what you say about 
James liking to know of your good conduct would incline 
me to believe in his own innocence in the matter, even if 
I had not already become convinced of it. Go back to 
your place, my boy,” he added indulgently. ” You should 
not have made a disturbance in Hall, of course. Still, 
under the circumstances, I find myself easily able to over¬ 
look it. And be sure that, in my future dealings with the 
Schc ol, I shall know on which House I can rely 1 ” 

The Calf sat down, puzzled to the depths of his being, 
but feeling that in some mysterious manner he had covered 
Jeph son's with glory. 

Tl e Head resumed proceedings with Miky. ” Well. 
James,” he said, ” have you made your choice ? Is it to be 
Sir. Jephson’s, or not ? ” 

” if I may be allowed to say so, sir,” put in the Cossack 
at this point, with his fine irony, ” though James hasn’t 
been with us very long, the House won't seem the same 
place without him ! ” 

The Cossack would be allowed to say anything to-day, it 
seemed, to judge by the way the Head was counting his 
words as though they were pearls. “Good boy! That is 
generous of you,” he observed, while his hearers, including 
the Cossack himself, listened spellbound. ” It is not every¬ 
one who would praise a rival as ungrudgingly as that. 
Cusack,” he added appreciatively. 

The grin on Miky's face, which the Calf’s efforts at tele¬ 
graphy had brought there, deepened involuntarily. 

“ I'll stop at Jephson’s, if I may, sir,” its late Head said 
quietly. 

“Iam glad to hear you say so,” said Mr. Edwards, while 
everybody, even Jephson’s, wondered why. ” I am glad 
to hear you say so,” he repeated heartily, ” since, as 
matters have turned out, you will have a good example 
always before you there. Cusack 1 ” 

” Sir ! ” said the Cossack. But though he was mimicking 
the Head’s pompous delivery of the word, the latter was 
looking at him with far too benign a satisfaction to detect it. 

“ Stand up, Cusack 1” said the Head, with the air of a 
showman anxicus to exhibit his wares, and with the same 
sort of personal pride that the owner of the Fat Woman had 
shown in displaying her points last night. 

It was not often that the Cossack was taken aback. But 
the present situation was beyond him. He couldn’t very 
well help accepting the invitation to stand up, but he 
waited blankly for what the Head was going to spring on him. 

After looking him over complacently, Mr. Edwards 
turned to the rest. ” Rarely in my experience,” he told 
them, ” have I had such a gratifying example of the value 
of judicious severity as in the case of Cusack.” 

Cusack, for all his sang-froid , became a pleasing shade of 
pink. 

“ As you know,” the Head continued brightly, I 
had occasion to punish Cusack very severely on a recent 
occasion. I degraded him from being a Prelect, deprived 
him cf his post as Head of his House, and took away his 
study. Of course, no master ever punishes a boy without 
pain to himself. (This w ? as news to a good many people, 
but they took care not to express their incredulity by m 
much as the flicker of an eyelash. The last thing on earth 
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anybody wanted was to be the object of the Head’s special 
attentions. You had only to look at Tuke-Pennington’s 
sulky face to see how much he had enjoyed the experience.) 
But he puts his own feelings aside, and punishes in the 
hope that the lesson he is inculcating may bear fruit in the 
future. Sometimes, as in the case of Cusack, it bears fruit 
in the most unlikely soil 1 " 

If he expected Cusack to look pleased at this, he must have 
missed that look lrom his face. But its absence did not 
check the flow of pleasant narrative to which the School was 
listening with the most flattering attention. 

“ As I was walking one afternoon last week beside the 


these sentences contained anything rude or derogatory to 
myself, I should never have referred to them, while at the 
same time doing my best not to let them colour my feelings 
towards the speaker. But what Cusack actually did 
say was so gratifying, especially coming from a boy who 
had recently felt the weight of my displeasure, that I am 
going to make it public. ‘ The Head,' I heard him declare, 
with an earnestness which, I confess, I had not previously 
connected with his character, ‘ the Head is a far, far 
better man than you think, Browne 1 ' In case, Browne," 
observed the speaker, looking graciously at that gentle¬ 
man, “ in case you may fear that I have the smallest arridre- 
pensie about any lack of appreciation towards myself the 
-words seem to imply, pray disabuse your mind of that idea." 

Browne disabused his mind of that quite natural idea, 
and smiled amiably. The Head had got hold of the right 
end of the stick about old Cusack this time, as 
he had once told Crudwell he would, and that 
was all that mattered. 

The Head resumed his narrative to the 
School’s open, but prudently restrained, joy. 

" I did not hear Browne’s response," he 
old them. " Perhaps it was as well "—this with 
a waggish smile—“ as it seemed to be of a 
heated nature." 

b As a rule, St. Cyre’s received his little 
joke frigidly. But it smiled encouragingly 
at this one. Anything to get him to go on 1 
Unconsciously heartened by the rapt 
interest he was exciting, the Head pursued 
his tale. “ Two other sentences 
of Cusack’s were wafted out to 
me on the breeze," he informed 
The first of these was : 


them 

‘ Little Willie feels a better boy 
since the Head put it across 
! P UNr him 1 ' I can forgive the curious 

V y * J phraseology, Cusack," he said 
J. genially, “ in view of the excel- 
\ OT lence of the sentiment. But 
Willie is not your name, 
'awjk surely ? " 

■HV “ A pet name, sir," the Cossack 
explained coolly. But for a 
fS gentleman who never blushed he 
[; JR I ■ Wm soeme< J to be making a hobby of 

it these days. In his ardent 
desire to stop Browne from ful- 
H Idling his threat of telling the 
Head exactly what he thought 
of him, he had extravagantly 
■ parodied the words Miky had 
H put into his mouth. But there 
have been more agreeable situa¬ 
tions, for a proud fellow like 
( Cusack, than to have the parody 
yfiV credited with a serious meaning 

SjL and repeated verbatim to the 

I* whole school. But worse was 

to come. Since there was one 
R I phrase that the Cossack hated 
with a devastating hatred it 
had seemed to fit in with the 
flights of sarcasm he had used 
on Browne, and he had made 
use of it heroically. He was to 
hear it again now. 

" The remaining sentence," continued the Head, and 
paused in pleasurable anticipation of the impression he 
was going to make, ** the remaining sentence that I was 
fortunately enabled to hear before the voices became 
inaudible was—I give it to you in the colloquial manner 
in which it was uttered—‘ I’m going to spread myself 
to raise the tone of the House, too ! * " 

Cusack's face was as red by this time as though it had 
been slapped, while the School appeared to be suffering 
from its inability to express its happiness. 


“He linked 
his arm through 
Miky’s as he 

spoke, and the whole laughing, 
larky crowd went out uproariously, 
carrying their booty with them.” 
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" I cannot better mark my sense of your conduct, 
Cusack," the Head ended with warm approval, " than by 
restoring you to your former position as Head of Mr. 
Jephson’s House. After uttering such expressions of 
contrition, and voicing such an earnest desire for amend¬ 
ment as you have done, I can do no less. Nay, do not blush, 
my boy," he said sympathetically; “ an honest repentance, 
such as yours, should fill you with joy, not shame." 

The School, having Cusack's blush pointed out to them 
in this way—not that it was the sort of thing that needed 
pointing out, though-enjoyed it very much. 

Nobody knew what was going to happen. A blushing 
Cusack was something entirely new in St. Cyre's experience; 
and they couldn't tell whether he was ragging or in earnest, 
when he said quietly :— 

" You are very good, sir. May 
about it later ? ** 

“ Certainly, Cusack, certainly! " 
answered the Head affably. He 
evidently couldn't have too much of 
Cusack’s society. 

That closed the incident as far as 
the Head was concerned, and he 
strutted out of Hall, in a much 
better temper than he had entered 
it, the masters following him. St. 

Cyre's was left alone with its 
emotions. 

Miky himself was the first to 
make a move. Going up to the 
Head's desk, on and around which 
the Sergeant had dumped the 
erstwhile stock-in-trade of the 
estimable Mr. Bonney, he began to 
gather up the glass and plated 
monstrosities. 

" Going to keep your plate in the 
pantry, Jeames ? " sneered Tuke- 
Pennington. 

It was the old unworthy gibe. 

On previous occasions Miky had 
more than got his own back. But 
his laughing, contemptuous retort 
was not so ready as usual, to-day. 

Perhaps what the Head had put 
him through had taken it out of 
him. Perhaps, if one is only a boy like Miky James, the 
chilly, if not actually unfriendly attitude of the School- 
house towards him, which had lasted so many years, 
and of which Tuke-Pennington's sneer was an odious 
illustration, was not the sort of thing to make a fellow 
feel particularly bucked. At any rate, he continued to 
collect his treasures in silence. But as it happened, on 
this occasion there was some one else to take on the job 
of scoring off Tuke-Pennington. 

" No, Tuppenny," said the Cossack, " he's not. 
Jephson’s is in this picture. These works of art—these 
spoils of the Fair—are the House's sacred charge until 
the Johnny to whom they belong turns up. We don’t 
consider the pantry worthy of such masterpieces, any 


more than the boot-hole will be classy enough for those 
elastic-sided boots you’re going to order. ‘ 'Lastic-siders, 

minus binders,’ he began to hum,' Bootsies-’ How does 

it go on, you chaps ? " 

Jephson's was quick to respond, and the next minute 
the Cossack’s absurd parody, sung to the good old air of 
“ Clementine," nearly took the roof off. 

'Lastic-siders; minus binders, 

Bootsies were, for Pennington !— 

sang the ribald crew, in the best of spirits. They then 
surged up to Miky and were all over his bijouterie in a 
moment. The Bull helped him to carry the cruets, Browne 
took charge of the fancy jam-jars, although he appeared 
to think them a sickening sight, while the rest relieved him 
of the chocolate-boxes. As for 

the pickle-forks, the Cossack would 
let no one touch them but 
himself. 

" Hands off I " he said to the 
Juniors, who were tumbling over 
themselves in their eagerness to do 
their share. " These being the chef 
d'oeuvre of the collection, I daren't 
trust them out of my sight. Besides, 
they'll come in handy. One of 
these fine days it will be my pleas¬ 
ing duty to impale the owner with 
his own pickle-forks, when he comes 
forward to claim them." 

" You’ll have to wait a thundering 
long time for that! " scoffed Tuke- 
Pennington. It was lowering his 
dignity as Captain of the School 
to address this mocking, jeering 
crew at all, unless it was to pull 
them up, but he couldn't resist 
having a fling at Miky. 

" Well, even if we have to, 
Jephson’s will have tapped the 
priceless Mr. Bonney for some 
heirlooms, anyway," answered the 
Cossack cheerfully. " And as to 
waiting, Tuppenny, we've all got 
to do that sometimes. Why, you’ll 
have to wait a whole year before you're able to gratify 
your depraved desire to see the Fat Woman again I No 
wonder you've got a grouch on. Come along, James I 
This is no place for us ! " 

He linked his arm through Miky's as he spoke, and the 
whole laughing, larky crowd went out uproariously, carry¬ 
ing their booty with them. 

Tuke-Pennington looked gibbering, but slightly puzzled, 
too. Certainly Jephson’s stuck together. But how odd 
of them to have admitted Jeames to a stake in the House. 
Jeames ! And the Cossack of all people, going out arm-in¬ 
arm with him ! How the other must have sucked up to 
him l thought Tuke-Pennington from the depths of a 
common mind. 


come and see you 


Ht School. 

you and I may fail to under- 

In God’* great writing-book of life, 
down here. 

He, bending over us to guide the hand. 

Makes legible and clear ! 

What we may fail, at first, to get “ by 
heart,” 

In those strange lessons set for you 
and me: 

The Master wise, love-teaching every part. 

Smooths all its mystery. 

And where we cannot make the ** sums 
come right 1 ” 

And life’s loss—gain—leave us so 
pussled still 1 

We take our tasks to Him : we know 
His sight 

Is clear : wo trust His WillI 

LILLIAN GARD. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

AN INVITATION TO BREAKFAST. 


O N reaching Miky's study the Cossack, still acting 
as master of the ceremonies, directed where the 
triumphs of Brummagem art ought to be laid out 
to the best advantage. He himself arranged the 
chocolate-boxes in fancy patterns on the top of Miky's 
chest of drawers. 

" Very furnishing ! " the reinstated Head of the House 
declared, with his head on one side, when all was done. 
“ Tasty—what ? " 

" You idiot," said Miky. " Thanks awfully, you 
chaps, though." 


He spoke in his ordinary, matter-of-fact way, but 
Jephson’s realised that they were being thanked for 
more than just helping him to cart these gems along. 
For a goodish bit more, indeed. For belief, for one thing, 
and for a delicacy of feeling no one would have credited 
them with possessing in not seeking to pump him for 
more information about last night's business than he was 
able to give them. And for standing in with him when 
he was down on his luck, and for doing it in such 
a friendly, jolly way, too. Yes, assuredly Miky 
James was thanking them for a lot of other things than 
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just for carrying his ridiculous cruets and pickle-forks 
for him. 

Jephson’s vaguely understood this, but being as 
frightened of anything like sentiment as other boys, or as 
Miky himself, if it came to that, cleared off with some 
celerity. The Cossack re¬ 
mained behind. 

" The witchinj 


** That’s just it, Cusack,** said Miky. " I don't. 1 
can't.” 

The Cossack whistled. ” So that’s what it's all about ? ’* 
he said. ” A footling thing like that.” 

” The School-house wouldn't think it footling,” Miky 
told him, his reserve breaking down a little. " Tuke- 
Pennington would have had some nasty things to say if 
he'd found me accepting things from fellows—invitations 

r . an’ that—that I couldn’t return.” 

"We’re not talking about that brute,” said 
Cusack, " we’re talking about me. Since you sniff 
\ at my commissariat, what's the matter with invit- 
\ ing me to breakfast with you this morning ? " 

\ " I’ve only the ordinary school stodge," said 

1 Miky. " You’d hate it.” 

1 " The ordinary school stodge, my dear Jeames,” 

I said the Cossack, " is—as you with your sure 
^ I instinct for truth have perceived—nothing 
^ I wonderful. Still, I might manage to stick it. Also 

H / having, like yourself, the advantage of a good 

W j schoolmaster to learn me manners, I might even 
/ know how to behave as a guest. Trust me a little ! 
Breakfast for two,” he observed to the small boy 
who, coming in at the moment with Miky’s milk- 
jug, nearly let it fall at the sight of the un¬ 
expected visitor. 

"Ah I” said the Cossack, surveying the new¬ 
comer as though he were trying to recall a fleeting 
memory, " the Hope of his House, I see. Haven't 
we met before ? " 

The Hope of his House glanced at Miky. His 
presence seemed to give him confidence. 

" Yes, Cusack,” he answered timidly. But he 
couldn't hide his innocent surprise. Had the 
Great really such short memories as Cusack 
seemed to have ? 

" Young Smith,” said the Cossack accusingly. 
" you don't like me. Do you ? ” 

Young Smith trembled, and looked again at 
Miky. It was a look which asked, as plainly as 
ie small WO rds, how he was to deal with this unprece- 
nmg in dented situation. 

nt with “ it’ s a straight question. Smith,” Miky told 
visitor." him. 

As usual, when Miky James spoke, young 
Smith’s difficulties vanished like mist. Since it was a 
straight question, it behoved him to give a straight answer. 
It was now as clear as noonday. 

" No, Cusack,” he answered candidly. " I don’t.” 

" I feared as much,” sighed the Cossack. " Perhaps 
you found our last meeting depressing ? If I remember 
rightly, I said stuffy things to you—rubbed them in. in 
fact. I’m willing to call the affair off, myself, but of 
course if you desire satisfaction, my seconds will wait 
upon you.” 

" Cusack means he was a beast to you about the Chapel 
door, Smith,” explained Miky. 

" Our gentle Jeames ! ” laughed the Cossack, but with 
a danger-signal in his voice. 

Miky heard it, but went on unmoved. " He thinks he 
was a pretty fair swine to nearly cut you in two for trying to 
be straight,” he told the little boy. " And what he’s try¬ 
ing to convey to you is that that sort of rotten game 
is bust up for the future. That's all. And now you and 
Dove be as nippy as you can with breakfast.” 

Cusack dropped the subject of young Smith, and for the 
rest of his visit took no more notice of him than if he hadn’t 
existed. But as he partook of toast, as golden-brown 
as Cecilia’s plaits, he observed nonchalantly :— 

" Not much to grouse about in this breakfast, you know.” 
" Oh, young Smith’s a real tryer at toast,” Miky told 
him, with a look at his little fag that made that small person 
feel as though he were treading on air. 

After the fags had faded out, and they had the study 
to themselves, an unwonted seriousness touched the 
Cossack's face. 

" What about this Head of the House stunt ? ” he in¬ 


odour 


of ham which is being wafted down the corridor, suggests 
feeding-time,” he observed. " Come and have breakfast 
with me, there's a good chap.” 

Miky James didn't stoop down to tie his shoe-lace, as 
he had done once before, when no less a person than 
Dove had flicked him on th3 raw. But the same look 
was on his face now as he Turned away. 

" No thanks, Cusack,” he said, and for some reason 
went to the window, with his back to the Cossack, and 
looked out. 

For a minute the room was so still that he wasn’t sure 
the Cossack hadn't left it in a huff. But when that gentle¬ 
man came and stood by his side, and looked out with 
him at the prospect, he realised that this was not the case. 

" Nice view,” said the Cossack. 

" Very,” Miky agreed. 

" Haunts of ancient peace,” said the Cossack, with a 
wave of his hand. " Genuine 1 bits of antikity ' wherever 
you look.” He was standing so close to Miky, as he 
reeled off this description of St. Cyre's charms, that their 
shoulders almost touched. " Why won't you come and 
have breakfast with me, old Jeames ? ” he asked. 

Miky was silent, fighting an old trouble, that the Cossack 
saw wasn't a little one. 

" Isn’t the company good enough for you at my place ? *' 
hinted his would-be host. 

I could put up with it,” answered Miky gruffly. 

" Then perhaps your grouse is ham ? ” suggested the 
Cossack, his tone flippant, his eyes observant. “You 
can have anything else your fancy goes to, you know. 
When a man sits under my mahogany—fumed oak in 
the present instance, by the way—I do him well.” 
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quired. “ I don’t want to jockey you out of your job, 
you know.” 

” You’re not jockeying me out of my job,” answered 
Miky. ” The Head had given me the go-by long before 
he fixed it up with you. I’m out of this deal.” 

” Well, but I can’t go taking on the beastly thing on 
false pretences, can I ? ” asked the Cossack impatiently. 
” Just like my rotten luck that the Head should have been 
behind the hedge, hearing the pretty things I was saying 
about him, and swallowing them all in. Of course, every¬ 
one knows I was only kidding old Browne to prevent his 
handing it out to Teddy that he was a strutting ass, and 
that his legs were out of drawing. But I can see myself 
saying all that to the old boy, though, can't you ? Especi¬ 
ally after this morning, when he's shown there’s something 
to him. Besides, there’s old Browne to be thought of. 
I can’t go giving him away, can I ? Hang it all ! What 
on earth am I to do ? ” 

” I don't see why you need take it on, on false pretences,” 
said Miky. ” Teddy’s given you the job back because he 
thinks you're a decent chap who’ll do the sound thing by 
theHouse. Whydon'tyou? Why don't you cut things out ?” 

” I've no yearnings to be a monk, Jeames,” said the 
Cossack. ” But it strikes me that knowing you will be like 
wearing a hair-shirt! What do you want me to cut out ? ” 

” Oh, all the rotten things you do,” said Miky. 

” Diluted down, Jeames, you'd make a first-class soothing 
syrup,” observed the Cossack. ” Give the rotten things 
a name. I don't mind.” 

“ I do,” answered Miky shortly. ” It’s no catch, you 


know, being a chronic hair-shirt to-” He stopped 

abruptly. 

” I’ll give that a name,” said the Cossack—” A pal. 
How’ll that do, old Jeames ? ” 

” All right,” said Miky, in the gruff voice that with him 
always masked shyness. 

” How it bucks a fellow to have his well-meant offers 
of friendship received with so much enthusiasm ! ” re¬ 
marked the Cossack. Then as Miky looked at him quickly 
” You old ass ! ” he said, changing the subject abruptly 
by looking at a portrait on the wall, and asking, ” Who's 
the martial Johnny ? ” 

“ General Ffowkes,” answered Miky. 

Badly printed as it was, being cut from a penny illus 
trated paper, and in its little cheap frame, there was yet 
a certain dominant, outstanding quality about the picturt. 

” The V.C. man ? ” inquired Cusack. And when Miky 
nodded. ” Is he your guardian ? ” he asked. 

” No,” answered Miky, with an abruptness which made 
the Cossack, although he was eating his toast with apparent 
absorption, look at him from under his lids. ” I don't 
know what he is,” he added, and Cusack was keen enough 
to know that he was receiving Miky James’s first confidem e 
on this particular subject. ” I suppose a century ago he’d 
have been called my benefactor,” he added, with a laugh 
that held an unwonted bitterness. 

The Cossack continued to munch young Smith’s culinary 
speciality in silence. He knew better than to interrupt 
at this point. One bungling word and Miky might have 
gone back to his shell. 

” I’m a rotten fool to feel like that 
about it. though,” Miky went on. “ It’s 
up to me to be jolly grateful to him, of 
course. He does all the big things for me 
here, pays my fees: and that.” 

" But doesn’t let you touch him for 
extras ? ”—the Cossack ventured that 
much. 

” I don’t ask him lor 
them.” Miky's voice was 


“Tuke-Pennington desired nothing better. ‘You’re not in the First Eleven, any more/ he said, without any weak- 
minded attempt to dissemble his joy.” (See page 572.) 
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austere. ” I don't have to, luckily, because an uncle of 
mine has been most awfully decent about tips from the 
start. He was butler here.” 

” I’ve heard Tuke-Pennington mention him,” remarked 
the Cossack dryly. 

” Not really ? ” said Miky, grinning, and adding more 
cheerfully, ” I don't know what I’m grizzling about, either, 
when I know there’s not a finer chap in the world than the 
General. Look at his stunning old mug, and think how 
he got that V.C. Why, if he’d write me as much as a line 
I’d black his boots.” 

The Cossack’s blue-black ink eyes were snapping nice 
things at Miky. But his voice was as scoffing as usual. 
” Boot-blacking’s not in your line, Jeames,” he said. 
” You've too much sinful pride to make a hit in that pro¬ 
fession. You want taking down a peg or two, you know. 
How about those lines you’d the infernal cheek to suggest 
my doing instead of the kids ? Now I’m boss of the show 
again, and you’ve retired into private life, doesn’t it strike 
you there’ll be precious little doing there ? ” He got up, 
laughing maliciously. ” Well, so long, Jeames,” he said. 
” I've enjoyed your toast. You’ve got to play fair and 
breakfast with me to-morrow, though. But if you keep 
on thinking how you’ve come down with a rattle over those 
lines, you’ll be nicer to live with.” 

The Cossack was not the only person, it seemed, who 
considered that Miky stood in need of chastening, since that 
afternoon he was to receive one of the nastiest knocks of 
his life. He was due at a practice of the First Eleven, and 
turned up, in his shabby flannels, in good time. Jephson's 
had been so jolly and friendly to him about the morning’s 
business that he hadn’t considered what would be the atti¬ 
tude of the rest of the School. The attitude of the First 
Eleven made consideration unnecessary, since such members 
as he found on the playing-fields when he arrived, frankly 
cut him. He addressed a remark to Ancaster which the 
latter answered in a monosyllable. Bulkeley and Fletcher, 
though they had the grace to look uncomfortable, main¬ 
tained a chilly silence. Boodle, who wasn't in the Eleven 
at all, seemed to be making a face at him, although the effect 
might be due to the fact that his mouth was bulging with 
almond rock, which the shopman hadn't broken up into 
small enough pieces for elegant consumption. Cole and 
Greville and the rest openly gave him the cold shoulder. 
Nor had Tuke-Pennington, when he appeared, any false 
delicacy about explaining the situation. 

” Hullo, you, Jeames. What are you doing here ? ” 
he asked rudely. 

” Get it out 1 ” Miky told him. 

Tuke-Pennington desired nothing better. ” You’re not 
in the First Eleven, any more,” he said, without any weak- 
minded attempt to dissemble his joy. 

” Who says so ? ” asked Miky. 

” I do,” Tuke-Pennington told him—” and the Com¬ 
mittee,” he added as an afterthought. ” You’ve just been 
kicked out of the Cricket Club. And Cole's going to call a 
meeting of his committee, and get you the chuck from footer.” 


” Why ? ” The question dropped plumb. 

” Because we bar your sort here,” Tuke-Pennington 
explained concisely. 

” You’ll have to give me a better reason than that,” 
Miky told him from a mouth of granite. 

Tuke-Pennington was nothing loath. ” Well, if you will 
have it, Jeames,” he said. ” We don't happen to fancy 
either liars or thieves here. It isn't so much your going to 
the Fair we mind, as your standing Teddy out that you 
weren’t there. And it isn’t so much your playing that 
rotten game, as trying to hang on to that poor man’s valu¬ 
able mug. Bluffing that you didn’t know what he was 
talking about, when all the time you had that, and the resi 
of the loot, lying snug in your study ! Of course we all 
know that a fiver’d come in precious handy to a moth- 
eaten beggar like you. It might buy you some togs that 
you'd not be a walking disgrace to the place in. No one 
expects an outsider like you, Jeames, to have the instincts 
of a gentleman. Still, you needn’t be an absolute wrong 'un. 
Telling crams, and prigging, you know, is a bit too much.” 

” The Committee'll have you back again when the thing's 
cleared up, James,” Ancaster put in uneasily. 

“ How affable of ’em ! I’ll remember. It’ll help me 
to bear up,” said Miky. 

” Well, you're hoofed out for now, anyway. I suppose 
you've sized that up, Jeames ? ” inquired Tuke-Penning¬ 
ton, lest there should be any mistake. 

” Quite 1 ” said Miky grimly. ” Even you couldn’t have 
put it plainer, Tuppenny.” 

” Your play's all right, you know—first-rate, in fact," put 
in Bulkeley in a worried tone. ” It’s—it’s-” he hesitated. 

” Me, that's not good enough ? I was able to gather 
that from what Tuke-Pennington said,” Miky told him. 
His lip curled involuntarily. ” I suppose you don't expect 
me to answer any of that rot ? ” he inquired, with a con¬ 
tempt that stung. ” I’m not going to, anyway.” 

Tuke-Pennington was furious. ” We’d rather take our 
chance of being smashed by Arundel—not that we shall be— 
than have a bounder like you in the Eleven,” he cried. 

” You would l ” declared Miky, and with a comprehensive 
look, as scorching as a blast furnace, shouldered his bat 
and walked off. 

Happening to catch sight of one of the Jephson Juniors, 
Miky bade him tell the rest of his crowd that his time was 
now at the disposal of the Third Eleven. This pleasing 
intelligence brought those bright youths round him like 
bees round a honey-pot. But the reason why he found 
himself with so much unexpected time on his hands was 
getting about too. It sent not only the Cossack, but the 
whole of Jephson’s, to a man, on what Mr. Bonney had 
called ” the war-pav.” 

As for the little boys whom Miky was putting through 
their paces to decide the all-important question of the 
Captaincy of the Third Eleven, and who were twitteringiy 
awaiting his decision, there was no competition, really. 
There was no doubt which of them, as regards cricket, was 
the pick of the pack. 


(To be concluded.) 


The Dead Class-mate. 


By CHARLES 

E miss—oh, how we miss !—his face, 

His laughter and his cheery smile, 
The steadfast valour of the soul 
God lent us for so short a while ; 
And yet we know that life laid down 
Has won in Heaven a victor’s crown. 

We mourn brave flowers of comradeship 
Strewn on the path we tread alone, 

Yet, turning where we know him laid, 

So near the thundering battle-zone. 

Amid our grief we feel a pride 
That he so gloriously died. 


INGRAM STANLEY. 

Yes, we are glad because his shield 
Was lifted in the cause of Right, 
Because he struck for noble things, 
Serene, un fearing, in God’s sight ; 
Because his laugh was terror’s lord, 
And fortitude his stainless sword. 

And well w'e know that far-off grave 
His soaring spirit cannot hold, 

King over time and space he comes 
And mingles with us as of old, 

That, all unseen, he still may give 
Us greater strength whereby to live. 
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Butterfly-Hunting in Many Lands. 

A Chat with Mr. Ernest Svvinhoe, the well-known Lepidopterist, on the 

Perils and Pleasures of his Work. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


M OST boys have read and have revelled in exciting 
yarns telling about insect-hunters’ doings in 
foreign lands, of their perilous pursuit after rare 
specimens, their adventures amongst wild beasts, 
their encounters with aborigines very nearly as wild. Those 
accounts are efforts of fiction more or less based on facts. 
Within the quiet confines of West Kensington, and specially 
for the “ B.O.P.,” I recently enjoyed an 
hour’s chat with a famous lepidopterist 
who actually retains in his regular 
employment both native and European- 
born insect-hunters in many parts of the 
world. Our conversation was conducted 
between walls that are lined with cabinets 
and cases containing spiders that form his 
stock. And I believe that when I relate 
the items of information there imparted 
to me, you will agree that the realities of 
butterfly-hunting abroad are quite as 
interesting as any romance that ever 
treated of that alluring subject. 

Mr. Ernest Swinhoe, the gentleman 
above referred to, is a half-Blue of Oxford 
University for cycling, and is the son of 
Colonel C. Swinhoe, M.A., F.Z.S., who is 
himself an eminent authority on entomol¬ 
ogy. As a boy Mr. Swinhoe adopted butter¬ 
fly and moth collecting as a hobby, and it 
was knowledge then acquired as to the sub¬ 
stantial sums paid by collectors for scarce 
specimens that prompted him to turn his 
plaything into a profitable profession. He 
started in business as a provider of exotic 
butterflies and moths for public and private collections, 
and to-day, from reference to his ledgers, he is able to 
report having executed orders for entomologists in every 

country from 
Northern Russia 
to New Zealand. 
His explanatory 
catalogues of ex¬ 
otic butterflies 
and moths — 
Indian, African, 
and American— 
„are positively 
engrossing little 
volumes that ex¬ 
tend to a hun¬ 
dred closely 
printed pages. 
The descriptions 
that they con¬ 
tain of several 
notable and 
handso me 
species of those 
insects are so 
readable and in¬ 
formative that 
our home col¬ 
lectors will, I 
am sure, be 
pleased to 
peruse just a 
few of them. 



Mr. Ernest Swinhoe, 





The Trials of a Collector 1 

An excited assistant tries to knock down a valuable 
specimen with a net-handle. 


Butterflies. 

Papilionidae. —Butterflies of many various colours, found 
only in full sunshine on the tops of forest trees, and 
on low bushes in the open country. 

Pierinae. —Sun-loving butterflies, mostly yellow and orange 
coloured, many of them very beautiful, especially on 
their under sides. 

Danaidat. —Weak-flying forest butterflies 
of large size. All distasteful to birds 
and reptiles. 

Satyridae (Shadow Butterflies).—Live in 
the shadows of rocks. Dull coloured 
above, marbled, and with eyes below, 
sometimes very beautiful. 

Elymniidae. —Weak, slow flying butterflies, 
protected by their resemblance to 
distasteful butterflies, in whose com¬ 
pany they live. 

Morphinae. —Large brilliant coloured 
butterflies of weak flight, found in 
undergrowth in large forests. 

Moths. 

Saturniidae. — Large 
night-flying 
moths, the cater¬ 
pillars of which 
produce different 
kinds of silk. 

The largest of 
these is Attacus 
atlas f the remark¬ 
able Atlas Moth, 
reddish brown 
with yellowish 
tips, a triangular transparent space 
in centre of each wing, white 
curved band across centre, outside 
of which the wing is tinged with 
pink, the expanse of the wings 
l>eing nine inches. 

“ You have been supplying collec¬ 
tors with specimens of exotic butter¬ 
flies ahd moths for some five-and- 
twenty years, Mr. Swinhoe,” said 
I, when we had taken our seats in 
a perfect bower of those winged 
wonders. ” No doubt during that 
period your insect - hunters have 
furnished you with some queer stories 
as to their experiences ! ” 

” Yes, indeed, any number of them.” 
consented the authority, and smiling 
most genially at the recollection. ” I 
had a chat with one of my collectors 
just back from the interior of New 
Guinea. He was a very thin man. 

You will appreciate this point 
when I tell you that he got 
into a cannibal district, and 
while he explained his business 
the natives came close round 
feeling his calves. He told 
me that when he became 
aware of this attention on 
their part, his own attention 
to the words he was uttering A Butterfly-net with a handle 
became somewhat less close. twenty feet long; 
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And little wonder! Apparently the natives came to 
the conclusion that he would make but a poor addition 
to their larder, for they escorted him to the border 
and told him to go—a request that you may be sure 
he carried out with the utmost celerity. At another 
time the natives brought him a big basket of loc.ists, 

stick insects, etc., and 
asked him to purchase 
them. He informed them 
that he was collecting 
butterflies only. Naturally, 
after their trouble, they 
were somewhat disap¬ 
pointed, but, making the 
best of the situation, they 
promptly sat down and 
ate their entire collection. 
It is a sombre circum¬ 
stance amongst these 
others of a more lightsome 
variety that one of my 
collectors did actually meet 
with the fate above fore¬ 
shadowed, he being eaten 
by Papuans. 

“ Now, here is a tiger 
story for you. 

“ Natives of India have 
often little senseof humour, 
and if in government employ they endeavour to be as brief 
and businesslike as they can manage in their communica¬ 
tions. Hearing of a good collecting-ground close to 
one of the little wayside stations where they have 
only a single train daily and consequently the 
small station is looked after by one solitary native, 

I asked my collector to go up there. In about 
three months’ time I received the following 
letter : 

' Honoured Sir, —Your honourable instruction has 
given me much joy when I received it, for I was 
known to the Station Master, having once been 
employed myself on that line. This gentleman 
permitted me to lodge with him, but at first 
much trouble happened, for on the third night 
a tiger came from the hills, attacked and ate 
the Station Master. In this perplexity I tele¬ 
graphed to Head Station as follows—‘ Tiger 
eating Station Master. Please instruct.' I am 
pleased to say I am now the Station Master, 
so can permanently collect here for you ! ’ 


The old style of mounting 
specimens and the ‘ high” Con¬ 
tinental style. 


engaged in collecting for me. And of cigars he smoked on 
an average eight a day ! The other individual had informed 
me that his district simply teemed with butterflies, and 
he proposed to send plenty along on a mutually agreeable 
understanding. In due course I received a parcel of about 
three hundred specimens. But they were of only four, and 
those very common, kinds, equivalent to our ordinary 
white butterflies. No doubt he had merely gone out into his 
flower-garden, and with a big net had swept in just any¬ 
thing that was flying there. Scientific butterfly-catching, 
as I may put it, is not done in that way. Butterfly-hunters 
travel great distances and make laborious search in quest 
of desirable quarry. Some of my collectors of the high¬ 
flying papilionidae use nets that have handles measuring as 
much as twenty feet long.” 

As I should perhaps explain, Mr. Swinhoe conducts his 
unique and fascinating business in his big private house. A 
tour of the premises that he personally conducted for me 
proved to be a pleasurable perambulation. The butter¬ 
flies come to hand from his collectors placed separately in 
little triangular paper pockets. In one spacious room of 
the house are long tables bearing rows of large enamelled 
metal pans. These pans are half filled with damp sand, 
and on this the insects are placed for four days so that they 
may become properly relaxed or softened. Then they are 
very carefully adjusted in position upon a setting-board, 
and after remaining there for fourteen days they are ready 
for the cabinet. In a nice warm conservatory I saw long 
rows of fat cocoons hanging from threads suspended at 
each end, and was informed that thirty or forty of these 
cocoons will hatch out during a single morning. Some of 




Sch. mtridionalis , Rcthsch. 0. lydius, FeUtr. 

(British New Guinea.) (Djilolo, Batjan (?).) 

How coloured pictures of Exotic Lepidoptera are made for 


'* There being good pay to be earned at the 
work, some of the more intelligent natives all 
the world over can be trained as collectors. A 
difficulty of tuition, though, may arise when an 
excited coloured pupil hurriedly detaches the butterfly- 
net and endeavours to knock down a valuable specimen 
with the stick. Felling a butterfly is hardly a process 
to be recommended for cabinet-filling purposes. As 
regards white or European insect-hunters or collectors, I 
am bound to say that the most successful of recent years 
have been Germans. These men penetrated practically 
everywhere, and their methods proved to be exceedingly 
thorough. Missionaries of 
various nationalities are often 
collectors, capturing insects in 
their spare time and sending 
them home. There are some 
outlying districts in which 
the missionaries may be said 
to be the only collectors. Two 
true tales of Englishmen abroad who offered to collect for 
me are at any rate amusing. One gentleman asked me to 
quote an ‘ all round price ' for such insects as he should send. 
After some negotiation I imagined that we had finally 
settled upon terms. But another letter reached me in 
which he said that he had forgotten to say that he hoped 
1 would not object to paying for his cigars w r hile he was 


reference purposes. 

The body anl left wing of insect are always shown. 

the big American moths were so obliging as to thus emerge 
whilst I was there. Five different kinds of living pupae 
from the United States I inspected, including examples 
of Callosamia angulifera, which are priced at half a crown 
apiece. 

By way of an acceptable hint to readers wTio are them¬ 
selves collectors, I may mention that all Mr. Swinhoe’s 
specimens are mounted in what is described as the ” high ** 
or Continental style. Long pins, measuring about i £ inches. 

are used, and the insect is 
placed about three parts way 
up the pin. That method 
not only ensures the display¬ 
ing of the insect to most 
advantage, but it likewise 
proves more convenient in 
many ways, and is a protection 
against the ravages of the pest known as the mite. As an 
additional precaution napthalin is employed, which whitish 
substance, obtained from the distillation of coal tar, is so 
abhorrent to insect life that no irresponsible housefly is 
ever to be seen in these apartments that are literally lined 
with rare lepidoptera. 

“ And spiders 1 ” observed Mr. Swinhoe suddenly, and 


Hare Cocoons r.ady to hatch. 

They are strung on a thread, and forty or fifty will “ hatch out ” in a morning. 
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Repairing a damaged Insect. 


as if he had just remembered them. At the same time 
he opened a case containing apterous insects of that ilk 
almost as big as mice, so at first sight they appeared to 
be. ” One day a collector sent me a brief note intimating : 
' Am mailing you a few spiders from Trinidad.' Oh, 

well and good, 
thought I; for, 
you see, I im¬ 
agined they 
would be dead 
spiders, as they 
are now. When 
they arrived 
they certainly 
were well enough, 
and they gave 
me a good shock, 
I can assure 
you. For almost 

before I had raised the lid of the box, which was a com¬ 
paratively small one, those twelve formidable fellows 
hurled themselves out, alive and hostile, and with quite 
a where-is-he ?-let-me-get-at-him air about them. Believe 
me, there then ensued about the busiest five minutes of 
my whole existence. 

“ for one butterfly ! That is the highest price I 
have been paid for a single specimen, which went to 
America. Quite commonly collectors send me butterflies 
and moths in packages that bear the imposing legend 
‘very rare.’ Good fellows 1 their intention is genuine 
enough. The explanation of their error, as so often it 
proves to be, is that the specimen is an uncommon one 
for the district in which it happened to be caught. But 
in places not far removed from that district the insect may 
be a quite familiar one. As already suggested, my native 
collectors have their little ways. One of them so constantly 
provided me with specimens of a butterfly that is fairly 
in demand that, in so many words, I instructed him to 
give it a rest. Years have passed since then, but so far 
as he is concerned that particular species is still resting, 
not another example of it has reached me.” 

Beguiled by the memory of so many entertaining anec¬ 
dotes, I had almost forgotten to. chronicle my peep at the 
hospital. This is a corner of the setting-room wherein 
damaged insects are deftly repaired by a young lady 
expert. And, as an additional wrinkle for our amateur 
entomologists, I will impart the secret that displaced 
antennae and insects’ legs are returned to their proper 
position by the simple agency of a drop of rubber solution, 
as used for mending punctures in bicycle tyres and applied 
on the point of a pin. Of course the loose member that 
is intended to be thus replaced should be in some way 
supported and balanced until the modicum of solution has 
become dry. 

Surveying, as it were, the entire entomological universe, 
Mr. Swinhoe showed me an order received for some 
hundreds of stick-insects, intended to furnish object lessons 
lor Nature-study classes in American schools ; an inquiry 
from Moscow concerning a certain unusual moth and 


addressed in Russian characters to “ Mr. Entomologist ” 
at his London address; also a quaint little Japanese printed 
journal devoted to insect collecting which is forwarded 
to him regularly. The Japanese are very fond of butter¬ 
flies and moths, and are becoming increasingly keen on 
collecting them. Another letter referred to butterflies 
captured actually amidst the snows of Siberia, and its 
reading paved the path to my being temporarily provided 
with a case full of those dainty pencilled insects, for such 
they proved to appear. 

New Zealand and Australia have not very many butter¬ 
flies and moths, but all that they yield were shown to me. 
South America is the butterfly-hunter’s paradise, and of 
the gorgeous and the great therefrom I will not attempt to 
write, for words cannot adequately describe or pigments 
properly paint them. Unlike the artistic and nature- 
loving Japanese, the Chinese do not concern their once 
pigtailed heads with regard to entomology. But the 
French missionaries stationed in China have been long 
noted for their cleverness in collecting the local lepidoptera. 

" As you may imagine,” concluded Mr. Swinhoe as I 
prepared to leave, ” the natives sometimes stare when 
one of their number turns butterfly-hunter. But, though 
many envy the emoluments, not all are fitted to success¬ 
fully follow suit. Why we want to possess the insects 
puzzles not a few. This reminds me of just one more tale. 



Some Spiders from Tiinidad. 


On the table are larce metal basins in which lepidoptera are relaxed. Stock 
casts ol insects are seen on the shelves round the room. 


There used to be an old fellow who came in from the country 
selling vegetables. I had many a talk with the ancient, 
a very simple old man belonging to that class, now 
practically extinct, that could neither read nor write. 
I wondered what he would say if he knew what was my 
occupation, so one day I told him that I earned my living 
by selling butterflies. He stood perfectly still and stared 
at me for about two minutes, then made these words of 
comment:— 

"‘Well, I suppose there be some fools as buys 
them ! ' ” 


The Missel-Thrush. 


IGH in the creaking branches of the plane, 

Where driven raindrops lash his russet coat, 
Away the stormcock pours his blithe refrain, 
Waking the woodland echoes with his note. 

Migrants, in parting, called him high and low ; 

Yet here he stays to cheer the wintry hours ; 


To haunt the ancient bow’rs of mistletoe 
. Till flows again the ebbing tide of flow’rs. 

Strong in his wattled nest, he oft repels 
Feathered marauders, jay and carrion-crow : 
The spirit of old England in him wells, 

As foes aggressive, to their cost, may know. 



King of the Coppice !—Sprite of the leafless glade 1 
True type is he of many a gallant lad— 

Whose vision sees a glory in the shade, 

Who carols blithely though the times are bad. 


Faith Hearn. 
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Boy Heroes of the Sea War. 

Gallant Wearers of the D.S.G. and D.S.M. Medals. 

By H. C. FERRABY. 


7ERY boy worth his salt 
has at one time or another 
imagined himself 
the centre of some terrific 
combat in which he alone 
of all the officers was left 
to carry on the command 
of his ship or his battalion. 
To some boys that great 
adventure has really 
happened in this ' War. 
There have been many 
little-noticed feats of hero¬ 
ism by very young officers, 
of the Navy in particular, 
and although every one 
knows the story of Boy 
Cornwell, V.C., of Midship¬ 
man Malleson, V.C., and 
Midshipman Drewry, V.C., 
there have been plenty of other fine deeds, most of which 
have been only barely recorded in a “ Gazette,” with a 
couple of lines of official phrasing to explain them. 

There is, for example, the case of Boy, ist Class, Herbert 
Edward Sturman. He was the first of his rank ever to 
be mentioned in dispatches, but hardly any one has ever 
heard his name. He served in the monitor ” Mersey ” 
in the first great bombardment of the Belgian coast. The 
Germans were rushing along the coast in the endeavour 
to outflank the Allied armies in France, and particularly 
to overwhelm the sorely harassed little remnant of the 
Belgian army that was holding the left flank. It was on 
the efforts of the Navy that the fate of Europe depended 
in that fortnight. It was a rather scratch flotilla that 
Admiral Hood took with him from Dover—new monitors, 
old destroyers and scouts, a couple of very old battle¬ 
ships that were no use to the Grand Fleet, and some old 
cruisers. 

On the twelfth day of the bombardment of the coast, 
the enemy brought up some big guns and placed them 
cunningly among the sand dunes. The ” Mersey ” faced 
some of the heaviest of that fire, and then it was that Boy 
Sturman showed the stuff of which he was made. The 
6 -inch turret was put right out of action by one shell. 
The ship was hit several times on the water-line and the 
whole flotilla was having a very heavy time ot it. Sturman 
was wounded. He would have been quite justified in 
finding his way to the casualty station and getting patched 
up. He stayed where he was. Just like Boy Cornwell 
he continued to serve his gun though he was faint from 
loss of blood. But, so far as 1 have been able to discover, 
Boy Sturman has never received any decoration for his 
bravery. 

It was in the same fighting that a young sub-lieutenant, 
only about nineteen years old, found himself called on, 
in the thick of the engagement, to take command of his 
ship. This was Mr. C. J. H. du Boulay, of the destroyer 
“ Falcon.” The ship was nearly as old as the officer, 
for she was built in 1899 , and out of her total complement 
of sixty officers and men, twenty-five were suddenly 
killed or wounded by a burst of enemy fire. The com¬ 
manding officer, Lieut. H.O. Wauton, was among the victims. 
There was only one man on deck unwounded, Able Seaman 
Ernest Dimmock, and he rushed to the wheel when he 
saw the coxswain fall and took over the task of steering. 

The duty of the ” Falcon ” was specially onerous. She 
was not engaged in bombarding enemy positions. It 


was her part to guard the battleship ” Venerable ” from 
attack by submarine. Sub.-Lieut, du Boulay struggled to 
the shattered bridge and took command, and throughout 
the day there was not one successful submarine attack 
on the battleship that was pounding the enemy positions 
on shore with her big 12 -inch guns. Sub.-Lieut, du Boulay 
was promoted to Lieutenant about six months later, but 
he received no other recognition of his bravery. 

The landing at the Gallipoli Peninsula was the occasion 
of some of the most heroic feats of endurance by youngsters 
of the Navy. The midshipmen of the fleet were in command 
of the boats that towed the landing parties to the shore. 
They started off at dawn. By ten o’clock they were in 
the thick of the toil of transporting wounded men from 
the shore to the hospital ships. They were under fire the 
whole time, with the horrible stench of the blood-stained 
wood sizzling under the noonday sun. They had to watch 
constantly for signals from the various ships telling them 
where to take their wounded. There was no pause and 
no rest. As they ran the pinnace alongside the ship 
with a cargo of battered bodies, they called to a shipmate 
oh board to throw them down a crust of cheese and a 
ship’s biscuit—anything just to stay for a while the pangs 
of hunger. 

They toiled on, lads of only fifteen and sixteen—who 
but for the War, would have been still at school at Dan- 
mouth—working hour after hour far into the night. Some 
of them did get on board their .own ships by about half¬ 
past one in the morning, after being at work for twenty 
hours. But others had not even that chance, and mid¬ 
shipmen of one party, with their boats, were huddled up 
alongside the stranded “ River Clyde,” snatching fitful dozes 
between the bursts of maxim fire all the night, ready at 
any moment to " carry on,” back to the hospital ships 
with desperately wounded soldiers. Many of them were 
mentioned in Admiral de Robeck’s dispatch for their 
work on that occasion, but only one had his feat specially 
described. This was Midshipman W. H. Monier-Williams, 
who was seriously wounded while his boat was off the 
beach. He brought her away safely, however, under fire, 
and it was only when she was clear that he lost control 
of himself and fainted. He was awarded the D.S.C. 

Another midshipman, though an older one, who won 
distinction at Gallipoli, was Mr. G. T. Creft, midshipman, 
R.N.R... who commanded a motor-lighter that was engaged 
throughout the occupation in landing troops and stores. 
He was often under shell fire, especially during the evacu¬ 
ation of Cape Helles when he handled his craft extremely 
well, and fully earned his D.S.C. 

The Navy has fought in all sorts of out-of-the-way places 
during the War—though most people think of it only as 
being in the northern mists—and wherever the Navy has 
been, there, too, have been boy heroes. Here is a tale of 
the Cameroons on the West African Coast, which was 
formerly a German colony. The British forces were feeling 
their way slowly into the interior up the river in steamers, 
tugs, and lighters. Picket-boats were sent out in advance 
to ” reconnoitre,” which meant going ahead until they 
were fired on, as it was impossible to see the enemy be¬ 
cause of the thick mangroves. One picket-boat was under 
the command of a lieutenant, but the motor-launch was 
commanded by Midshipman Hugh Beckett Anderson. 
They pushed on tow ards the settlement of J abassi cautiously 
and arrived within about 700 yards of the place. Then 
the enemy opened fire with rifles and maxims at a range 
of about two hundred yards. 

The water all round the boat w r as churned up as if a 
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was published in the “ London Gazette,’* in recognition 
of bravery and devotion to duty during mine-sweeping 
and mine-laying operations. They were mostly oldish 
men whose names were mentioned—skippers of trawlers, 
merchant-service captains and a few Volunteer naval 
men, who before the War were barristers or singers or 
clerks. But among them, quite unnoticed, was the name 
of Boy Telegraphist Alex. Bernard Keune. Now, boy 
telegraphists in the Navy are not much more than eighteen 
years old, and their services are rewarded with the mag¬ 
nificent pay of 4 s. id. a week. Their chances of distinction 
are few and far between, even in war time, and it seems 
a great pity that the authorities have never told the world 
what it was that was done by that boy in a mine-sweeper 
that won for him the D.S.M. which also adorns the breast 
of men of twice his age. 

The same disconcerting silence was maintained about 
another young hero. Signal Boy Eric Menhennitte Peacock, 
w’ho w^as also awarded the D.S.M. among a long list of 
honours for services at Gallipoli. The work that fell 
on the signal branch in that campaign was tremendously 
heavy. Some officers w’ere specially mentioned in dis¬ 
patches for the work they did in organising the signal 
service between ships and shore. But it was the dog 
w'ork done by dozens of the low'er-deck men that made 
the organisation w'ork smoothly and efficiently. There 
is not a signalman in the Navy who will not tell you that 
his branch is the only one that is thoroughly efficient, and 
that his ship is the only one that is really Ai at the game 
in the whole fleet. 

Allowing for that pardonable exaggeration, there is no 
doubt that “ flags ”—in wdiich term is included nowadays 
wireless, semaphore, heliograph and searchlight signalling 
—played an enormous part in the successful landing at 
Gallipoli and in the early success of the attack there. It 
is to the glory of the youth of England that, among all 
the signal boys of the fleet, all did so well that only one 
could be specially mentioned. What he did, scores of 
others would have done had the chance offered. 

There have been 
people who have 
said that w*e sent 
our boys to sea too 
young, that they 
had no business to 
be engaged in the 
stern horrors of w ar 
at that early age, 
that they could be 
of no use in the 
ship and must only 
be in the w r ay of the 
older men. That is 
all nonsense. As 
these extracts show, 
the boys of the Fleet 
have played their 
part manfully. They 
have been no whit 
behind the older 
men in their readi¬ 
ness to offer up 
their all, even to life 
itself. And as one 
of the chaplains of 
the Grand Fleet so 
beautifully put it, 
their sacrifice was 
the greater; for 
they gave up not a 
life that was com¬ 
plete, but a life 
that was full of 
promise, a life 
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that was to come, 
not one that was 
spent. 


terrific hailstorm was raging. The maxim in the motor 
launch began to return the fire, and then suddenly jammed. 
The midshipman rushed up to it and personally cleared 
it in a few seconds, and then swept both banks of the river 
with it, all the time calling orders to his coxswain as to the 
course to steer. He inflicted severe losses on the native 
troops of the enemy and took his motor-launch back to 
the main body without a single casualty. He, too, re¬ 
ceived the Distinguished Service Cross. Another mid¬ 
shipman who was engaged in the same campaign was in 
the picket-boat of the “ Cumberland ” in about twenty- 
five scouting expeditions up the river, and had some 
miraculous escapes, but it did not fall to his lot ever to 
take command of the craft. 

Away in the wilds of Mesopotamia, hundreds of miles 
from the nearest sea, a boy-officer of the Navy performed 
feats of which little has been heard by the general public, 
but of which men in the service, the sternest judges of 
merit, speak very highly. Sub.-Lieut. Lionel Tudway, 
R.N., had not reached “ man’s estate ” when he found 
himself in command of the armed launch “ Sumana ” on 
the river Tigris at the time when the British were making 
vain efforts to reach the beleaguered force in Kut. The 
full story of what he did may not yet be told, but the 
official record of his service says he “ showed remarkable 
ability and coolness in manoeuvring his vessel under heavy 
fire on the night of September 28 , 1915 , and on several 
other occasions under fire.” 

These two last instances serve to show how wonderfully 
adaptable the Navy is. It can adapt means for hitting 
and hurting the enemy anywhere on the globe, wherever 
there is water—and often where there is not, as Commander 
Samson and his armoured cars showed. The men who 
have served in those forerunners of the Tanks will have 
wonderful tales to tell when their lips are unsealed at the 
end of the War. 

Finally, I want to draw attention to two little records 
of heroic boys on the low r er deck, to neither of whom the 
world has paid the least attention. A long list of awards 
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A Complete School Story. 


By 

D. A. POCOCK, 

Author^ of *' Plunket'a 
Parrot.'' “The Keeping ol 

Kim,” eto. 


n 


I F you want to know—and I allow it’s quite justifiable 
curiosity—why Gatty and Jeffries and I, who have 
all got separate and distinctive nicknames of our own 
at school (I wish we hadn't, for I think it’s rotten 
to call a chap 44 Fatty,” even if, as Plunket says, the reason 
is painfully obvious), are also lumped together, in a trio, 
as 44 the Moonlighters,” why, I don’t mind telling you ; 
for it was all a jolly fine adventure, and it isn't every fellow 

who has had the chance of being out to capture a Ger- 

but I mustn't give that away beforehand. 

It all began with our getting a craze for photography. 
I suppose nearly everyone who has got enough enterprise 
to start any hobbies at all has had that particular one at 
some time or another. Anyhow, some one had sent Jeffries 
a ripping camera for his birthday, and he got perfectly 
mad on it, and slightly infected Gatty and me with his keen¬ 
ness, and we had a good deal of sport over it. We couldn’t 
do much in the scenic way, for Belmont is a seaside school, 
and you know how frightfully particular they are in war¬ 
time about not letting you take photographs anywhere 
near the coast without a special permit. But we v took a 
lot of snapshots of each other and the other chaps at school, 
and of things like events at the school sports, and got 
enough variety that way to satisfy us all right—Gatty and 
me, at least. 

Only it didn't satisfy Jeffries, for he is one of those chaps 
who can never let well alone, but must always go to ex¬ 
tremes ; and just as, the term that he joined the riding- 
class, he couldn't rest until he had tried to do some special 
trick-riding in imitation of the cow-boys at the Cinema, 
and nearly broke his neck over it, so now he couldn't be 
content with the ordinary snapshots that did well enough 
for ms, but must always be trying some new photographic 
experiment. I wonder he didn’t ruin his camera over them, 
and he did spoil no end of films. He got a book on colour- 
photography, and tried frantically to rub that up, with 
disastrous results ; and then he was taken with a fancy— 
due to seeing some extra effective picture-postcards—for 
doing ” moonlight effects,” and had this new craze so badly 
that it was quite a ” mere morbid craving,” which is what 
our school doctor used maddeningly to say my appetite 
was once when I was convalescent and hungry enough to 
eat a bullock, and he made me live on slops. 


” I know I could do it 1 ” he said excitedly one half¬ 
holiday when we three were sitting together, Gatty and he 
printing their last batch of snapshots and I reading a 
perfectly ripping book of naval yarns. 44 I’m certain I 
could, if I could only get a chance to try ; but the beastly 
moon comes up so jolly late these days, and I don't believe 
old Mallowe would be sportsman enough to let me stay 
out late on purpose.” 

” Will, if it’s moonlight effects you're after you needn’t 
sit up for them,” Gatty returned, ” because what look like 
those—the sort you see on the postcards—aren’t really 
taken by moonlight at all, but in extra bright sunlight ; 
I know that for a fact^—a man at a photographer’s shop 
gave me the tip.” 

” Oh, rot l ” Jeffries exclaimed. 44 Of course you'd have 
to do it by the moon—the chap who told you must have 
been pulling your leg. Isn't it rot, Farrar ? 

44 Oh, shut up 1 ” I grunted. I was in the depths of 
an extra exciting German-spy story called 44 Crab-Pots,” 
and didn’t want to be interrupted. 

44 It isn't bosh—it’s true ! ” Gatty protested. 44 I don’t 
suppose it would be possible to take photographs by real 
moonlight—the rays wouldn't be strong enough. Would 
they, Fatty ?—wake up ! ” 

He tried to drag my book away, and I grabbed it back 
and hit him over the head with it. 

44 I bet they would ! ” Jeffries retorted; 44 and I'll take 
some, too, just to show you what an ass you are—you see 
if I don’t. Well, these tilings ought to be printed by this 
time. By Jove, this one's jolly good 1 You can’t say that 
isn't like you 1 ” 

44 Can't I 1 ” returned Gatty explosively, taking up the 
print ; and, having finished my story, I roused up too to 
have a look, and certainly the snapshot wasn’t flattering. 

44 It’s more like a chimpanzee than a human being '. 
Gatty commented. 

41 I know it is,” Jeffries agreed. 44 Didn’t I say it was 
exactly like you ? ” 

Matters got a bit lively after that, and when the scuffle was 
over Jeffries went off to immure himself in what he called 
his 44 dark-room,” which was a boot-cupboard, and which 
Babington, by way of comment on the productions which 
came out of it, had dubbed the 44 Chamber of Horrors.” 
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Gatty and I, left alone, fell to discussing the book I’d 
been reading. The story in it, a yarn called " Crab-Pots," 
tells how a British naval officer discovered and captured 
a German spy. 

" It's a ripping story, that ! " Gatty declared. " But 
you know, what always strikes me about the people in 
adventure-books is the extraordinary luck they have in 
their opportunities ! You or I would never be able to 
capture a spy like that—we shouldn't come across one 
to catch 1 " 

" Still, it wasn't only luck—-the chap in ‘ Crab-Pots' 
was jolly smart too," I argued. " I think his way of first 
spotting the spy was awfully neat—when he heard him 
swearing in German 1" 

" But he did happen to hear him—that's my point," 
Gatty persisted. " That's where the luck came in. Just 
fancy, Fatty, if we could have a chance like that—spot 
somebody signalling, or make out a cipher-letter, or-" 

" We should probably only be like the flappers in that 
jolly drawing we saw," I interrupted, " who thought they 
saw a chap doing flag-signalling, and then crept up close 
and—found it was only some one's washing hung out to 
dry and waving about l But all the same I'd give anything 
for a chance—I’m with you there !—and you know, this 
is just the sort of place where one really might discover 
something of the sort going on—right on the coast, and 
with Fort Marston only a little way off." 

" Yes," Gatty agreed. " Oh, there's plenty hereabouts 
that I expect a spy wouldn't half 
mind learning. Still, I'm afraid these 
little Secret Service games aren't for 
* the likes of us ! ’—Well, I say, what 
shall we do next ? " 

"Bathe!" I answered laconically, 
and we went down to the sea. 

Bathing was so ripping that day 
that we stayed in for ages, and then 
found that we had run our time-limit 
so fine that we could only hope to get 
back in time for afternoon call-over 
by taking a short cut up the cliff- 
path, and started scrambling over 
the rocks towards it. I had got 
dressed first and was on ahead, and 
was just passing the mouth of a cave 
that there is close to where the path 
begins when, although there was no 
one in sight, I distinctly heard a voice 
speaking ; only one curt exclamation, 
but the words sent me rushing back 
to Gatty with a feeling of the world 
having suddenly turned topsy-turvy I 

" What’s up ? " Gatty demanded. 

I seized his arm. " Old man," I 
said, dropping my voice, “I know it 
sounds mad, and much too like the 
book come true, but I was passing 
that cave just now, and distinctly 
heard somebody talking in German ! " 

" Rot! " Gatty exclaimed. " You’ve 
got that story on the brain, Fatty 1 
To start with, there's no one 
there-" 

" There is, I tell you." I urged, 

" and I heard him say, ‘ Ach, lieber 
Gott! ’ " 

" Don’t believe it l " said Gatty 
bluntly. " You may have heard some 
tourist or another say something, and 
taken it into that thick head of yours 
he was talking German—you know 
yourself what you are when a book 
gets hold of you l Come on— I’m not 
going to be late for call-over through 
hunting for imaginary spies, if you 
are ! " 

I followed him, although rather 


unwillingly, for the douche of cold water which Gatty had 
thrown on my story had cooled me down sufficiently to see 
that it was extraordinarily unlikely that I should find the 
tale working itself out like that just after I'd read it, 
and that my imagination might have had a good deal to 
do with the matter. 

But all the same, I couldn't get the notion out of my 
head. Whatever Gatty might say, I was perfectly certain 
I had heard some one speak, and the words had sounded 
exactly like " Ach, lieber Gott ! " And it seemed equally 
certain that whoever was there must have been literally 
hiding, either in the cave or among the rocks, or I could 
hardly have failed to see him ; and why hiding, and why— 
apparently—speaking German, unless—unless—Well, how¬ 
ever far-fetched it might be, the spy idea had got firmly 
into my head and seemed inclined to stay there. 

I told Jeffries about it, but he was even more down on 
the whole thing than Gatty had been; he utterly scouted 
the idea of my having heard anything at all, and would 
keep trying to switch the conversation back to his beastly 
photography almost before I'd had time to make him 
understand what was up ; and Gatty joined him in rotting 
me, so that finally I got rather sick with them both, and 
decided to " keep myself to myself," as common people 
say. 

The business worried me, though, right up to bed-time— 
but not enough to interfere with my slumbers ; almost 
as soon as I got into bed I forgot about it and dozed off. 

But I wasn’t allowed to sleep long. 

Our dormitories are divided into 
double cubicles—two beds to each. I 
share mine with Gatty, and about mid¬ 
night I was suddenly roused up, to 
find the bright moonlight shining in 
my face and Gatty standing over me 
shaking me awake. 

" Hullo ! What's up ? " I exclaimed, 
blinking up at him." 

" H’sh—sh 1 " Gatty urged mys¬ 
teriously, tightening his grip of nr* 
shoulder. " Come here—look ! " 

I sprang out of bed and followed 
him to the window. 

" I couldn't sleep," Gatty whispered 
excitedly—" something I’d eaten, I 
suppose—and just now I heard a 
queer sound outside, and looked out 
and saw a man creep away from just 
under the wall ! There he is now. 
Look ! " 

He pointed out of doors. At first I 
couldn’t see anything, and then my 
heart gave a leap as I saw a queer, 
muffled figure creep out into the 
moonlight a moment and slip away 
again into the nearest patch of cover¬ 
ing shadow with a stealthy eagerness 
which left no doubt. of his secretive 
intentions. 

Wide-eyed, I turned to Gatty. " Is 
it a burglar? " I whispered excitedly, 
feeling thrills run all down my spine, 

" or—or-" I wasn't going to 

breathe the word " spy " after the way 
I'd been snubbed, but I knew jolly 
well that the episode of that afternoon 
was vividly uppermost in both our 
minds. 

Gatty drew a hard breath. " Fatty," 
he whispered tensely, "I’m sorry 
about this afternoon—there !—and if 
we really want to do a bit of Secret 
Service work off our own bats, now’s 
our chance l Come on 1 " 

Without more ado, we flung on a 
few clothes and as silently as possible 
crept out of the window and Lt 
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ourselves down to the ground. It was easy enough, for a 
gnarled tree grew just outside. Of course it was dead 
against rules to break out at night, but we weren’t bother¬ 
ing about that under the circs.; and we knew jolly well 
that the Belmont masters wouldn’t bother much about it 
either, if we succeeded in detecting a real German spy ! 

Luckily for our intentions, the patches of shadow there¬ 
abouts were broken, not continuous, so every now and 
then the dark, creeping figure was obliged to come into the 
moonlight for a moment, and it was easy enough to keep 
him in sight as we stole up behind. 

“ If it’s the man I heard this afternoon,” I muttered, 
*' he must have been doing something special down in 
the cave, and he’ll probably make for the same. My word, 
he has ! ” 

Sure enough, the stealthy figure was making for the cliff- 
path. 

44 That settles it,” Gatty whispered; ” it puts the burglar 
possibility out of the question. It looks as if you were 
going to be right after all. Fatty. Of all the weird 
flukes-! ” 

I didn’t answer. I was getting too excited to speak. 
Extraordinary as the coincidence seemed, all the facts 
were pointing the same way, and I couldn’t help thinking 
how I should be able to crow over old Jeffries when we 
got back—that was, if we ever did get back safely, for, of 
course, we couldn’t help knowing that spy-hunting was 
pretty risky business. 

Our spy, if spy he was, led us straight to the cliff-path, 
and there we had to stop for a bit, crouch down in the 
shadow and wait until he’d got to the bottom, for of course 
we could not follow him step for step down the cliff without 
being detected. 

“ If he is really the same chap I heard talking to himself 
in German,” I whispered, craning forward to look over the 
cliff, ” he’s pretty sure to go into the cave again, to—My 
aunt ! he has gone in ! ” 

” Quick! Before he comes out! ” Gatty muttered, 
and we started to scramble down the cliff-path in double- 
quick time. 

That was a really risky part of the proceedings, for there 
was not only the danger of slipping (which was considerable, 
in the hurry and half-light), but the extreme likelihood of 
the man we were after coming out of his cave before we’d 
reached the bottom, spotting us on the path, and 44 taking 
proceedings against us ” which might be of a fairly vigorous 
order; and as it turned out, we did have barely time to 
get down the cliff and drop into hiding behind a rock when 
the ” spy ” emerged, this time with some things in his 
arms which had certainly not, been there before. 

” He must have hidden those goods and chattels in 
the cave,” Gatty whispered. ” I say, what’s that square 
thing —a camera ? ” 

” Perhaps a detonating-box! ” I suggested, for I still 
had ” Crab-Pots ” running in my head, and no wonder ! 
“ What’s he going to do now—signal ? ” 

But at that point the ” Crab-Pots ” story stopped 
working itself out, for the spy made no attempt to light 
a fire, but walked swiftly on, passing close to our hiding- 
place, although we could not see his face owing to the way 
in which he was muffled up. 

” He’s going towards Fort Marston—I thought so l 
He would, of course,” Gatty muttered, as we hurried after 
him. 44 What a score for us, if we can really find out what 
he’s doing and tell the authorities ! ” 

44 Or better still, if we could capture him ourselves ! ” 
I hazarded. 44 After all, why not ? He’s quite an under¬ 
sized chap, and there are two of us. If only no more 
come ! ” 

44 We ll have a try, anyhow,” Gatty whispered back, 
and pulled off his coat—I guessed for what. 

The German, if he were one, was making directly, though 
secretively, for the neighbouring fort—to which the saDds 
are a short cut—and that of course confirmed our suspicions, 
lor it was quite the most obvious place in the neighbour¬ 
hood for a spy to want to find out about. But was he really 
spying, or was he planning something more drastic—signals 


to submarines, or perhaps bomb-throwing ? There was 
no saying what that square box might contain. 

44 It’s jolly lucky,” Gatty whispered, 44 that we came 
straight after him, and didn’t wait to tell anybody else 1 ” 

44 No—it was too big a thing to lose a second over,” I 
whispered back; besides which, we both felt anything 
but anxious for some one else’s fingers in our splendid pie ! 
It seemed almost too good to be true—that just as we had 
wished, we should really be having our chance to ” do our 
bit ” for the war in this frightfully exciting way ! 

I couldn’t help thinking of the enormous thrills there 
would be at Belmont if we really had made any big dis¬ 
covery, although, of course, I knew that was a bit 
premature. 44 First catch your spy, and then—” tell 
the authorities ! 

Our quarry led us on until we came to where Fort Marston 
showed up clearly and suddenly against the sky, in sharp, 
picturesque outline. Then, instead of going on to the 
fort itself, he stopped abruptly and stood still, staring out 
intently under his hand towards the fort. 

44 What’s he watching for—signals ? ” I whispered.* 

Then the German stooped and began to busy himself 
with the mysterious box. What was coming ? 

44 Now / ” Gatty whispered, and we sprang out from 
our hiding-place and rushed forward. Next moment 
there was a yell from the spy, Gatty’s coat was over his 
head, and we were all three locked in a desperate struggle ! 

But it was all over in a minute, for we had taken our 
adversary completely by surprise, and in any case he 
seemed an undersized man, for whom the two of us were 
an easy match. Whether or not he had any weapons we 
didn’t know, but in any case we had not given him time 
to draw them. After the briefest of scuffles we got him 
down, and had him gagged and hand-bound—a complete 
prisoner, and at our mercy. 

It was about the proudest moment of our lives. 

44 So much for that little game, my good Hun 1 M said 
Gatty cheerfully to our captive, who, we took for granted, 
could hear all right, although we had deprived him 
temporarily of speech. 44 Hold him down. Fatty, while 
I go through his things.” 

So I sat heavily on the spy (who was still struggling 
frantically with his bound hands, and making queer 
gurgling noises, as if he were trying to speak through the 
gag), while Gatty rummaged. 

44 The square box thing seems to be a camera,” he 
announced triumphantly, 44 so that proves he was spying, 
because nobody's allowed to take photographs hereabouts ; 
and here’s a whole packet of cipher-letters, or notes, or 
something—by Jove, what a haul! Come on 1 ” 

44 Where shall we take him ? ” I asked— 44 the fort or 
the Coll. ? ” 

44 Coll., I should say,” Gatty decided; 44 we may as well 
let the Belmont people be the ones to score 1 ” 

So we jerked the spy to his feet and started back. The 
return journey was a more difficult matter, for the moon 
went behind the clouds (so that we could not have seen our 
prisoner's face even if it had not still been muffled up), 
and the darkness made going awkward, and moreover our 
captive gave us a lot of trouble, for he evidently had no 
idea of giving in easily, but kept on struggling all the way, 
and seemed particularly resentful of the gag. We kept it 
in, however, for we didn’t want him to make a row that 
would call other people up, not only because we were 
anxious to keep the capture to ourselves and not have 
anyone else coming in at the death, as it were, to share 
the glory, but also because there was the chance that 
the “others” might not be assistants, but more spies, 
and although we had managed one all right, it didn’t 
follow that we could tackle a dozen 1 

We were obliged to make a longer round back, for it 
would have been practically impossible to get our prisoner 
up the cliff-path, and altogether we were anything but sorry 
when Belmont College hove in sight. 

44 What do we do next ? ” Gatty panted, wrestling with 
his captive. #4 Rouse the Coll., or—” 

44 No—I shouldn’t,” I interrupted. ” This Secret Service 
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sort of business had better be kept secret—anyhow till it's 
over. Let's try to rouse up old Mallowe without waking 
anyone else, and hand the case over to him." 

Although Mr. Mallowe, our house-master, is, as I've 
said before, an awfully decent sort, still we should hardly 
have cared, in the ordinary way, as you may imagine, to 
wake him up in the middle of the night in order to tell 
him we’d broken out of the house 1 But where a German 
spy was in question, we felt that little trifles of that sort 
could go to the wall—we had the kind of excuse that might 
be expected to cover a multitude of school sins if necessary 1 
So without feeling any particular qualms in the matter, 
we went under what we knew was the house-master's 
bedroom and proceeded to chuck pebbles up until we 


restive prisoner, and my announcement: " Please, sir, 
we've caught a German spy ! " 

" You've—done —what ! " Mr. Mallowe exclaimed, speak¬ 
ing in violent italics, and as if he could hardly believe his 
eyes and ears ; but even as he spoke he laid a restraining 
hand on our prisoner's shoulder, and the six feet of him 
looked very reassuring—there was no question now about 
our prisoner being in secure hands 1 

Both talking at once, and muddling things up a good bit, 
I daresay, we poured out our story, and I couldn't help 
feeling bucked, as we went on, to hear how solid and 
convincing it sounded. We told how we had heard some one, 
evidently in hiding in a cave, speaking aloud in German, 
and how, that same night, we had seen a figure creeping 
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heard sounds of stirring within, and Mallowe’s face appeared 
at the window. 

A pretty astonished face it- was too, as we could tell by 
the moonlight, which flashed out again just then. 

" Boys 1 " Mallowe ejaculated. " What on earth-" 

V Please, sir," said Gatty, very eagerly and earnestly, 
" would you mind coming down—at once and very quietly ? 
—then we can tell you everything. It’s frightfully im¬ 
portant, sir—it is really. Something extraordinary has 
happened I '* 

The last announcement was hardly necessary, for it must 
have struck Mr. Mallowe as fairly extraordinary anyway 
that we two should not only be out of doors at that time 
of night, but openly coming to him about it—putting our 
heads in the lion's mouth, as it were 1 Anyhow, he 
evidently twigged that matters were serious, for he didn't 
lose a moment over further discussion, but came hurrying 
down, in his dressing-gown, looking awfully perturbed and 
concerned. I think he expected to be told that Belmont 
was on fire at the very least ; but even so he was hardly 
prepared for things as they were —the sight of our muffled. 


stealthily along near the school, and, thinking it might be 

either a spy or a burglar, had slipped out after him and 
tracked him down ; and how he had led us to the very same 
cave, where he evidently had things concealed, and then on 
towards Fort Marston, and how we had caught him close 
to the fort, with a camera and notes and obviously spying. 
It all held together and sounded genuine enough, and we 
could see that even Mallowe thought there might really be 
something in it. 

“ Bring the man into my study," he said peremptorily. 
“ Then we can see what’s to be done next." 

So we hauled our unwilling prisoner into the house, and 
dropped him, still band-bound, into a big chair, and, as Mr. 
Mallowe switched the light on, loosened the gag and pulled 
the coat off the spy’s head. 

And his face was the face of—Jeffries lit 

There are some situations over which it’s really best 
to draw a veil, because you know for certain that you 
couldn't do them justice. That moment was one of them. 

Talk of an anti-climax ! 

" You two asses / " Jeffries burst out, ungagged at last 
and struggling to free his hands. " You unspeakable 
idiots 1 You-" 
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And then he suddenly recalled the unwelcome presence 
of old Mallowe—and collapsed. 

“ I think,” Mr. Mallowe observed, looking from one to 
another of our dazed faces, 44 that if there are any explana¬ 
tions forthcoming, they must come from Jeffries ; Gatty 
and Farrar have already told their side of the story.” 

Poor old Jeffries ! I don’t think he would have exactly 
chosen to have his house-master as an auditor for his side 
of the tale ; but it had to come out, of course, and it did. 

As you may remember, he and Gatty had had a heated 
argument about scenic photography, Gatty declaring 
that so-called ” moonlight effects ” had to be taken in 
bright sunshine, and J. that they were done by real moon¬ 
light ; and Jeffries, who always takes these things in grim 
earnest, determined to prove his point by an actual demon¬ 
stration, and to get out of the house after the moon was 
up and take some photographs—of the fort for choice, 
that being an interesting object; the trifling fact that 
photography thereabouts was strictly forbidden, the silly 
ass, being too full of his scheme to think of anything else, 
had entirely overlooked. 

44 I left the camera and my papers of instructions—my 
* notes,’ as you called them,” he said scathingly, ” in 
the cave, because I didn’t see how I could climb out of the 
window and let myself down with my hands full of stuff; 
so I thought I’d leave them somewhere and fetch them on 
the way. Is there anything else you'd like explained ? ” 

” Yes,” I said. 

There was. Most of it was now as clear as daylight— 
or as moonlight, would be a more appropriate way of 
putting it !—for of course it was plain enough why Jeffries 
had been moving in that stealthy way from one bit of 
cover to the next, since, having broken out of his dormitory 
at night, he wouldn’t be precisely anxious to get caught 1 
But there was still one important point unsolved. 

” What I want to know,” I urged, ” is, why you were 
talking to yourself in German ? ” 

” I wasn't, you ass 1 ” Jeffries snapped. 

” Well, somebody was,” I insisted. “I’m sure I heard 
some one say, in the cave, 4 A ch, lieber Gott 1 ’ ” 

For a moment Jeffries looked puzzled ; then a light 
broke over his face—not an amused light, for he was much 
too furious to see the funny side of things, but a look that 
showed he'd thought of an explanation. 

” I believe I can guess,” he said. 44 You see, after 
I’d hidden the things in the cave that afternoon, it 
struck me that it might be better to make a bundle of 
them to sling round my neck, which would still leave my 
hands free, so I tried; but it wasn’t a success, and I lost 
my temper a bit and said out loud, 4 Hang I I'll leave the 
lot I ’ So I expect that was what you heard. I suppose 
1 leave the lot ’ does sound rather like ‘ lieber Gott! ’—at least 
it would if you'd got that naval story on the brain, as Fatty 
had, and were simply on the listen for German swear-words l ” 


44 I rather suspect,” Mr. Mallowe put in quietly, 44 that 
both Farrar and Gatty were somewhat obsessed by the 
idea of detecting spies, and ready to see great events 
spring from surprisingly small causes.” 

44 I should jolly well think so 1 ” said Jeffries viciously. | 
44 And if anyone wants to know why I was muffled up like that 
so that you hadn't a chance to recognise me, it was because I'd 
got toothache a bit. I think that’s about all, isn’t it ? ” 

It was ; and then suddenly the utter absurdity of the 
situation came over us. Even the sickening disappoint¬ 
ment of it all couldn’t keep us solemn. First Gatty and I, 
then Mr. Mallowe, and finally even Jeffries, broke down in 
helpless amusement; and there we all sat—rolled, rather— , 
and howled with laughter. It was the maddest business ! 

And do you know, I really think that laugh saved the 
situation where Jeffries was concerned. Of course if 
he'd been caught breaking out at night in the ordinary 
way, he would have got into the most awful row (my 
goodness ! it's the sort of thing a chap might get sacked 
for doing !), but our having tracked him down like that, 
and dragged him into the very presence of a house-master, 
was such astoundingly bad luck—to say nothing of the 
very rough handling we had given him—that I think Mr. 
Mallowe (who, you see, knew that Jeffries, although a 
very mad hatter, is a thoroughly decent chap at bottom) 
felt it would hardly be sporting to be very much down 
on him. Besides which, the joke was really too good I 
So it ended in Mallowe letting him off very lightly, and 
only keeping him in for two half-holidays and forbidding 
him to do any more photography for the rest of the term, 
which, he said, seemed the best way of making 44 the 
punishment fit the crime I ” 

Gatty and I didn’t get rowed at all for our breaking- 
out, for Mr. Mallowe quite saw that we had really thought 
there was an end which justified the means, and not meant 
any harm, although we might have been, as he said. 

44 carried away by excess of zeal ”—and his eyes twinkled as 
he said it. 

But though he let us off all right, you can bet the other 
chaps at the Coll, didn’t, when the story got about ! We 
had never been ragged so much in our lives. We were known 
as the 44 two detectives,” and the 44 spy-hunters,”and 44 good 
old Sherlocks,” and Jeffries as 44 Herr Fritz,” and as for 44 the 
Moonlighters,” we’ll be that to the end of the chapter 1 

Still, I don’t grudge it. As I've said, it was a good 
adventure, and it’s something to have tried to capture 
a German spy, even if you haven’t succeeded ! I don’t 
suppose, though, that poor old Jeffries has quite such 
bright recollections of the affair 1 Still, he’s been in a 
pretty unique position, and that too is something I 

So that’s how we tried to 44 do our bit,” and though 
things didn't turn out quite as we'd arranged, still, they 
never do, do they ? 

44 Nothing happens but the unforeseen 1 ” 
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Two Northern Games. 

Knur and Spell, and Arrow-throwing. 


t- -A /"NUTDOOR 

I 1 pastimes 
j | exist in 

l ^LjLnF<«J and, unlike cricket 

T and football, there 

il are some of them 

^ 'j* I 1 B that are not known 

to every boy. Knur 
jwjt WM. and spell, for in- 

in HA stance, has never 

W flourished much in 

HV H the South of Eng- 

■ (HL land, but in York- 

A Cf * shire and the North 

it has long had its 
. ***\* votaries numbered 

Hi”**-. by the thousand. 

iiiHif |i^ * | * Sometimes the game 

^ is called Northern 

Spell. It is a simple 
A Spring Spell. but interesting 

game, and requires 

adequate strength, a good eye, and a ready hand. 

The knur is a small ball about I inch in diameter, made 
of lignum-vitae, boxwood, holly, or, very often, porcelain. 
** Hollin " knurs, as some of the Yorkshire experts who go 
** knur-laiking " call them, are of very old white holly. Some 
material that is exceedingly tough or hard is, indeed, necessary, 
for in a long-knock contest you may see powerful players split 
knur after knur. 

For jerking the knur into the air for the player to strike at, 
the appliance known as a spell is used, and it is a contrivance 
that performs much the same office as does the trap in the 
game of trap, bat, and ball. The knur is placed in the cup of 
the spell, the other end of the rocking-lever receives a smart 
tap, and so the knur flies into the air. 

The club or tipstick that is used for striking is properly called 
a pommel, and it is thinner and 
more pliant than a golf club. Its 
shaft is of stringy, resilient ash, the 

butt being often covered with a THt — 

KNUfL 

string network binding to give a “* 

better grip. The head of the pommel 

is spliced to the shaft, and is of the ^ 

shape, as has been said, of a half- m ^u i y iip i tji ii HummnifarnTr 

pint bottle split longitudinally. It -J -J 

is made of beech, but in order to 
withstand the forcible contact with 
the hard knur, it is faced with pressed 
maple. The head itself weighs some 
4 or 5 ounces, and the entire pommel 

is about 4 feet 4 inches in length. ^ nu 

How, you will ask, is the game 
played ? The rules of knur and spell, which we will now append, 
shall themselves answer that question. They are as follows :— 
1.—The feet of the spell must be firmly driven into the ground 
until the framework rests upon it, the cup being nearest the 
field. 2.—The ground from the spell should be marked out at 
intervals of 20 yards into segmental lines, starting from the spell 
as the centre, the side limits gradually widening out like a 
wedge. There should be ten of these lines, and balls falling 
within their limits count one for the first, two for the second, 
three for the third, and so on up to ten for the last. 3.—The 
player is to stand level with the head of the spell, on the right- 




A Spring Spell. 


the 

KNUH...4 


hand side, and about a club’s length from it. Having placed 
a knur in the cup, he then strikes the projecting end of the 
spell with his club or pommel, and strikes the bail as it descends 
towards the field. The proper stroke is one delivered when the 
ball is about three feet from the cup. 4.—Each player strikes 
from twenty to thirty balls, as may be agreed upon before the 
commencement of the game. 5.—Balls that are broken by 
the stroke, or fall beyond the boundaries, do not count. 6.—The 
game is won by the players making the largest score in accord¬ 
ance with Rule 2. 7.—A knur missed in striking is dead and 

does not count. 8.—The score may be reckoned without any 
reference to the lines suggested in Rule 2. In that case the 
players have fewer balls each, and score one point for each ball 
in advance of any of the opponents. A set number of points 
must be agreed upon before starting to make the game. 

According to the late Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart., who 
was an authority on the game, the wooden knur record is for a 
hit of 313 yards. Naturally enough, the ball travels a greater 
distance if propelled down wind. Knack more than brute 
force is the secret of success, and the knack is not easy to acquire- 
Hit high is a good rule : most novices hit too low, and so the ball 
soon touches the ground. An angle of 45 degrees is said to be 
the best elevation—" sky-scrapers ” are better than M skimmers.” 

Played for ages in the district lying between the Borders 
and the Midland Counties, knur and spell, curiously enough, 
has not established itself as a popular game farther south. All 
the apparatus, however, as also, we believe, that for arrow- or 
dart-throwing, can be obtained from F. H. Ayres, Ltd., the 
well-known makers of appliances for games. With them we 
agree that the game should be better known than it is, for it 
calls into play considerable skill and is a fine physical exercise 
for both young and old. 

From Barnsley in Yorkshire to Nelson in Lancashire is the 
heart of the knur and spell country. For the big matches a 
more expensive and elaborate spring spell is used, consisting 
of a steel spring bolted to a metal ground-piece and having at 
its other end a metal knur-cup. That end is brought down to 
the top of a metal pillar, and secured by a catch which is released 
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The Club Called The Pommel. \j£j 

’ and Spell, and Arrow-throwing Apparatus. 

when its trigger is touched by the pommel before the latter 
sweeps upwards for the stroke at the ball. These spring spells 
are fitted with a spirit-level to assist in their setting. The 
usual throw of such a spell is about six feet forward. 

Those, in bare outline, are the main details of this ancient 
English game, the merits of which have been well time- 
tested. 

Arrow-throwing, or dart-throwing, is also an outdoor sport. 
The appliances, as also the rules of the game, vary in diflerent 
localities, so we will cite one instance as an example. Heavily 
feathered, the arrow is about 28 inches long, and has a large 
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steel head that weighs 3 or 4 ounces. In order to throw the 
arrow it is laid flat on the hand and is then forcibly sent forwards. 
The target is displayed not vertically, but flat upon the ground, 
being, as it were, of a kind of cobweb pattern, marked out by 
tapes or by paint- or chalk-marks. There are champions at 


this game, as at all others, and in proof of the enthusiasm 0f I 
one of them it may be mentioned that he offered to supply for J 
the readers of the “ B.O.P.” particulars about notable arrow- I 
throwing and arrow-throwers sufficient “ to run for many < 
months 1 ” 



The Grand Fleet. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


T HERE’S a Fleet upon the ocean that no eye has ever seen, 
Though it guards the North Sea highways night and 
day; 

Gleams its guns in deadly rake as it follows in the wake 
Of our battle-squadron stretching gaunt and grey ! 

And there sound strange murmurings where the water foams and 
swings 

Round the keels of frigate, sloop, and seventy-four ; 
Muttered orders spoken low, hoarse commands that sink and 
grow, 

And the careless mirth of men afloat once more ! 

For when sullenly the far-flung flames of battle lit the sky 
And the Mother-Country called her sons to fight, 

In their deep eternal beds all the sea-kings lifted heads, 

And they saw 7 the darkness split by evil light ! 

“The British Fleet is looming!” they cried. “ The guns are 
booming ! 

Our England’s ’ware and ready for the fray 1 
Tumble up, my sailor-men ! Show a leg ! There’s war again, 
And our heirs are out to hold the seas to-day ! ” 

So they rose from out their slumber and they manned their 
ships again, 

And, like phantom birds against the smouldering sky, 

From the south, east, west, and north they adventured proudly 
forth. 

In a cloud of conquest sweeping grandly by ! 

Huge, inviolable they came, and their signal flashed like flame, 
The timeless word of Nelson flashed afar 
O’er the green fields spreading wide, round each towering oaken 
side. 

As it flashed amid the smoke of Trafalgar! 

So a phantom " Victory ” rides on the mine-sown flats of sea, 
And a phantom Nelson stands upon its deck. 

Thus came Grenville grim and grey, w’hile from Nombre Dios Bay 
Sallied Drake who sank the galleons wreck by wreck. 


Howard, Rodney, Collingwood, all the peerless sea-dog brood, 
They are out again 'mid rattle, roar, and smoke ; 

Could they sleep, these deathless dead, when around the steel- 
clad head 

Of the old Grey Mother, War’s red thunders broke ? 

They were by at Heligoland when we hammered to their 
doom 

The foeman’s ships and blazing sank them low, 

When we w^atch beside our guns we can sense the splendid 
ones 

Standing, still and cold, their faces to the foe ! 

From the unseen oaken walls such a mystic glory falls 
As can dim the ranging lustre of the stars ; 

Whilst the sunset glamour fails ’gainst the gleam of crowded 
sails, 

And the soft light thrown from cloudy poops and spars. 

Though the sights these kings are seeing make them marvel, 
though they stand 

Astounded at the warfare of to-day, 

Though they see the flashlights seeking and they hear the 
wireless speaking, 

Yet they know and hail the good old British way ! I 

They have found their sons inherit the stubborn bulldog spirit, 
The calm in face of death, the scorn of pain ; 

With exulting hearts they know that if England wills it so 
We will shrink not from a grave beneath the main ! 

Hark ! Insistent from a thousand throats their bat tie-message 
rolls, 

And from cruiser and destroyer we give heed— 

" Lo ! from age to storied age England’s noble heritage 
Is the ocean, and this same has Fate decreed. 

That the spaces of the sea are not given duty-free, 

There's a price to pay, a bitter sum to raise. 

If the sea be England’s still, sailor-heroes, meet the bill!" 

And we’ve met it, as they did in olden days 1 






CHAPTER XI. 


THE STONE OF SACRIFICE. 


F OR the next two days great excitement prevailed 
in the Indian village. Chris was allowed to walk 
about, but was always accompanied by two stal¬ 
wart braves. He was free to notice everything 
that was going on, and he saw with grim forebodings the 
natives furbishing up their weapons. Tomahawks, bows 
and arrows, and spears were brought forth from their hiding- 
places, and the shafts were decorated with grasses and 
brightly coloured feathers. Like magic the whole place 
was transformed. As if by the wave of a wizard's wand 
the scene was carried back for more than a hundred years. 
Parties of braves dressed in gaily coloured garments, their 
hair bedecked with feathers, rode yelling through the valley. 
The squaws threw off their appearance of slavery and 
dressed themselves up in all the finery beloved of their 
forbears. Brightly coloured, bead-embroidered skirts were 
donned and their hair was copiously oiled and scented. 
From their stor?s bracelets and anklets of gold were 
brought out. Dainty doeskin moccasins were placed upon 
the copper brown feet. Even then the warriors and chiefs 
stood out far and above the rest. 

Huge head-dresses of doe and beaver skin, richly inlaid 
with grains of gold and surmounted by buffalo horns and the 
antlers of deer, or here and there the claws of bears, formed 
a splendid basis for the plumes of eagles’ feathers that 
trailed away to the ground. From the sides of the head¬ 
dress hung the tails of foxes intermingling with the rich 
fur of the magnificent cloaks. Underneath, the chiefs wore 
beautiful tunics of soft doeskin, richly trimmed with 
porcupine quills arranged in fantastic patterns across the 
chest. These tunics were girded about the waist with belts 
of wampum, and hung down to the knees, where they were 
finished off with tassels of ermine. The deerskin moccasins 
were richly decorated with various pigments, and, to crown 
all. the faces of the braves were streaked with paint. 

The Yaquis’ village made a striking picture. Upon the 
second day the scene was even more gay. In the morning 
the whole of the population made holiday, and in the midst 
of all these festivities stood the central figure, a lonely 
Paleface. As he watched, Chris Allen's heart sank within 


him and he glanced frequently to the hill9 
above him. Would help come in time ? 
What had happened to his companions ? 
He could not believe that they had abandoned 
him. No, there was that movement high up 
in the roof of the cavern when he lay there 
upon the sacrificial stone. Surely he had not 
been mistaken 1 He thought and thought 
about it, but he could not believe that it was 
real; it must have been a trick of his over¬ 
wrought nerves. 

For two days he had tried to think what 
those preparations could mean to which he 
had been taken, the sacred fire, the sacrificial 
stone, the fir-log and the arrangement of the 
pine-chips. 

At last he remembered having heard that 
some Indian tribes often roasted their prisoners 
over a slow fire, or forced blazing pine-chips under 
the nails of the hand. Well it was for him that 
he was not aware of what Dudley and the others 
knew, that the Yaquis were descended from the Apaches, 
the most bloodthirsty of all the Indian tribes, and 
that they never finished off their victims until they 
had exhausted all the inhuman tortures that their fiendish 
ingenuity could devise. Even as it was he turned sick at 
the thought of the ordeal before him, and then as the evening 
drew on, and he saw the natives walking leisurely to the 
cavern, he straightened his back. Well, they should see 
how a white boy could die. If die he must, he would not 
bring disgrace upon his country by any cowardly shrink¬ 
ing, and when the two chiefs, now gorgeously dressed, led 
him towards his terrible death he marched with firm step 
between them. 

As they approached the entrance he saw that it was sur¬ 
rounded by the young braves dressed in full war panoply. 
Upon their faces were streaks of red and yellow ochre which 
made them look hideous. 

Seeing the prisoner coming the redskins lined up in 
Indian file and disappeared into the underground tunnel. 
The whole way was lighted up by hundreds of torches fixed 
into crevices in the walls, and there it stretched like some 
fairy passage right into the depths of the mountain. Half 
way along his guards led Chris into a side passage and 
hurried him forward. 

Presently the sound of singing came to him as a wild 
weird chant broke out from the central cavern. Quickly 
they came to a small cave where the four priests awaited 
them. The boy was stripped and tied to the pole, and at 
a signal from the older of the priests two gigantic braves 
stepped forward and, each taking an end of the pole, marched 
slowly on. Next came a band of warriors, and lastly the 
four wizened old priests shuffled along in the rear. The 
boy was so bound that he could look around him, and by the 
light of the torches he could see that they were nearing the 
scene of the final act in the festivities. 

The roof sparkled and glistened with quartz as they 
approached the centre and then suddenly the passage ended. 
The two bearers stood still, and then as a tremendous yell 
went up from the assembled redskins the procession ad¬ 
vanced. The huge cavern was ablaze with light. All 
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OUT FOR GOLD 


around one half of the floor stood the boys and youths, each 
carrying two torches. Arranged in a huge semicircle was 
the whole population of the secret valley. 

Standing in the centre was an old chief supported by the 
others of lesser rank. Even in the unsteady light of the 
torches their costumes stood out in bold relief. On all 
sides the redskins presented a blaze of colour. The women 
were farther away and spread out on the floor. It was 
indeed a strange setting for the gruesome tragedy about 
to be enacted. 

As Chris was placed upon the stone of sacrifice the yells 
died away. At once the boy looked upward. The first 
thing that met his gaze was the wonderful brilliance of 
the roof and walls. Everywhere the torches were reflected 
from millions of quartz crystals. Great seams of gold 
traced a lace-like pattern through the glittering rocks. It 
was indeed an El Dorado. Wealth unlimited was there. 
Even the pile of nuggets surrounding the stone was worth 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, but his thoughts of 
this enormous wealth were cut short: the old chief was 
speaking. 

He addressed the assembled tribe in a long impassioned 
speech. Next others of the chiefs arose and spoke, and 
at last the old priest came slowly forward. 

All this time Chris continually cast glances to the 
crevice above. In vain he searched for some sign, but 
none came, and he gave up hope. Then he heard the old 
priest’s rasping voice haranguing the redskins. The old 
man began to rave and finally had. to be led away by one 
of the others. 

Chris thought his time had come; but no, with a silent 
step a graceful young Indian glided forward. His dress 
was even more elaborate than that of the two chiefs, and he 
began to dance. Beginning slowly, he rapidly increased 
his pace, until at last he/fell exhausted to the ground. 

Then came a wild chant from all the redskins and in 
the silence that followed another priest addressed them. 
From his frequent gesticulations towards the cleft above his 
head Chris’s attention was called to a moonbeam that was 
slowly creeping down the wall of the cavern. It was half 
way down when the priest stopped and forty or fifty braves 
took the centre of the floor. They made a fine show as 
they danced the war dance of their nation. The whirling 
knives and tomahawks, and the flashing spears, coupled 
with the terrible war cries, gave a vivid gruesomeness to 
their movements. It seemed hours to the victim bound 
there upon the stone before they stopped. Once more 
he looked at the moonbeam, it had reached the floor and 
was travelling slowly towards him.. Again the old priest 
harangued the people, and then withdrew as a young chief 
stepped from the ranks to the space in front of the circle. 

In a fine rich tenor voice he began the terrible death song 
of the Apaches. Although he could not understand one 
word, Chris realised its dread import. Wild and awful 
the weird song arose, and at the end of each verse the others 
joined in with a short triumphant chorus. A good deal of 
the song was idle boasting, but it served the purpose of 
arousing the blood-lust of the assembled Yaquis. 


TRANSLATION OF THE YAQUIS’ DEATH SONG. 

Listen, all ye noble Yaquis, 

Ye the fighters of all ages ; 

To the great and mighty death song, 

To the death song of the Paleface. 

Chorus. —Oh-he, Death to the Paleface. 

In the ages long before us 
Dwelt the Pirnans ami the Yaquis 
In one nation ; the Apaches, 

Fought the warriors of the nations. 

Chorus. —Oh-h6, Death to the Paleface. 

Fought the Mandans and the Mohawks, 

Fought the Hurons and Ojibwavs, 

Fought the Choctaws and Dacotahs. 

And they drove them all before them. 

Chorus. —Oh-he, Death to the Paleface. 


Then there came the hated Paleface, 

Took our land, and took our rivers, 

Took our prairies and the bison ; 

Left us all to starve with hunger. 

Chorus. —Oh-he, Death to the Paleface. 

Piece by piece they stole our homeland. 

Drove us ever farther westward 
To the mountains for protection. 

To the wild and rugged mountains. 

Chorus. —Oh-h6, Death to the Paleface. 

Here at last they bade us linger 
With our nation’s dying numbers. 

They would rob us of our treasure, 

Of our gold stone and the jasper. 

Chorus. —Oh-h6, Death to the Paleface. 

Here they come to rob and plunder, 

They would slay us altogether, 

Drive us to the great Hereafter 
That they might possess our treasure. 

Chorus. —Oh-h6, Death to the Paleface. 

Now ye come here, all the nation. 

For the worship of the full moon, 

For the worship of the night sun ; 

Ye shall see the Paleface suffer, 

By the flame that for all ages 
Has not ever been rekindled. 

During the song the four priests had been busy. Taking 
up some of the pine-chips they inserted them under the 
thongs. Several they stuck into the lad’s flesh. Then 
one by one they drove the cruel splinters under the toe-nails, 
and Chris bit back the shrieks of pain that tried so hard 
to come. They left his hands alone, for they were reserved 
to provide further spectacles for the fiends around him. He 
almost fainted and then a brilliant beam of light streamed 
into his eyes. The moonbeam had reached him at last. 
Like a pure shaft of white light the beam fell upon the 
edge of the stone. Slowly it travelled until the whole 
of the boy’s body was illumined. Then the song ended 
abruptly. The ceremony had been timed exactly to the 
minute. 

With a quick jerk of the hand the priest signalled to the 
torch-bearers, and in an instant they had extinguished their 
lights. Only the broad shaft of light striking the victim's 
form illuminated the cave, except for the slight glow that 
came from the sacred fire a few paces away. 

The priest took up a bunch of twigs, held them for a 
moment in the fire, and slowly lifted them out. Carefully 
he carried the feeble flame to the sacrifice. As he stooped 
to kindle the pine-chips at Chris’s feet a wonderful thing 
happened. For the first time in the history of the Yaquis 
the sacred moonbeam was blotted out and the whole cavern 
plunged in darkness. 

A great wail of consternation broke from them as they 
gazed horror-stricken upwards. Then their startled eyes 
beheld a dreadful apparition descending. As it came nearer 
the moonbeam followed, and the astounded redskins stood 
spellbound. There, hovering about ten feet from the 
cavern roof, was a terrible figure. It had the legs and body of 
a man with cloven hoofs and the body of a bear, the forepaws 
of which were armed with huge claws that gleamed white 
in the moonlight. The head of the frightful creature 
was truly terrifying. It was like that of a tremendous eagle, 
the golden plumes of the crest and neck throwing back the 
moonbeams in a stream of glittering fire. Slowly the 
great arms opened and rose upward, and from the snapping 
beak there came a blood-curdling scream as the monster 
hovered motionless for a moment, and then with a wild 
swoop and a most malignant yell it shot downwards full 
upon the Yaquis’ victim. 

As the evil apparition swooped the Indians uttered a wild 
cry of Jeebi! Jeebi / (A ghost I A ghost!) and fled shrieking 
into the darkness. The old priest made one effort to 
complete his evil work, and made a quick stab at Chris ; but 
with a mighty blow the creature felled him to the ground 
and seized upon the sacrifice. 

“ It's all right, Chris; stick it, lad l It’s only Bill Jackson P* 
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“The astounded redskins stood spellbound, 
cavern roof, was a terrible figure.” (See page 586.) 


it said, and with a few swift cuts the raw-hide thong that 
bound him was severed, and the cruel pine-chips were 
withdrawn, as once more the moonlight w r as blotted out. 

“ Now, lad! ” Jackson added, as he cut the rope above 
his head and quickly tied a loop, 44 for goodness’ sake 
don't faint. MacGonnell and your uncle's up there and 
they’ll haul you up. It’s a long way, but don't worry, 
the rope's strong enough.” 

44 But how about you, Bill ? ” 

44 Don’t worry. They won't come back. Even if they 
do hang about the corners they won't dare to touch me. 


I’m a ghost, my boy 1 
Now, up you go 1 ” and, 
knotting the rope about 
the lad’s body, the weird 
figure shrieked shrilly. The 
sound had a double effect, 
for it sent any redskins 
who were brave enough to 
linger stumbling from the 
cavern for their lives, and 
formed the agreed signal 
to those above. 

Chris was drawn swiftly 
upwards and within a 
couple of minutes he 
gripped his uncle’s hand. 

41 Come on, Dudley 1 ” 
growled MacGonnell. 
44 Hissing's all right, but 
Bill's below. It's another 
stiff pull for us.” 

They tied a rock on the 
end of the rope and Jack- 
son seized it and was 
drawn rapidly to the 
crevice from which he had 
watched operations four 
nights before. 

As he joined them the 
three men gave each other 
a quick hand-shake, and 
then without stopping for 
Bill to remove his terrible 
looking dress they started 
upon their difficult ascent 
of the chasm. As Chris 
tried to step forward he 
uttered a groan and 
pitched forward. In an 
instant Dudley was beside 
him. 44 What is it ? ” he 
asked. 

44 My feet 1 ” gasped 
Chris. 44 I can’t walk, 
uncle.” 

A hasty examination in 
the moonlight showed 
Dudley that the boy's 
toes were swollen and 
covered with blood where 
the brutal priests had 
driven in the wedges of 
pine. 

44 Here, Mac,” cried 
Dudley softly, 44 we must 
carry him.” 

With great difficulty 
they got him to the top, 
and then without any 
attempt at concealment 
they hurried back to the 
canyon. MacGonnell in¬ 
sisted upon carrying Chris, 
and the lad hung upon 
his back as the sturdy 
Irishman stumbled along 
the rock-strewn trail. 

It was a hard job to get him down to the canyon 
bed, but at last they did so and there found Watson 
waiting with two dug-out canoes and a party of 
river Indians. 

44 Ugh ! ” grunted the leader, as they laid Chris in one 
of the canoes. 44 Ver' good get boy, now we go quick. 
Yaquis soon pick up trail.” 

The others entered the canoes in which the American 
had already packed their outfit, and, with the Indians at 
the paddles, they soon left the dangerous neighbourhood 
behind them. 


I here, hovering about ten faet from the 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE TAIOPA IS LEFT BEHIND. 


was a perilous journey this, for the 
light of the moon could only reach 
the swiftly rushing waters at in¬ 
tervals, but the Indians knew the 
stream. 

At last they reached a straggling 
cluster of huts that were built 
upon a wide stretch of water. 
There they bathed Chris’s feet and 
rested for a few hours. Chris was 
well-nigh worn out with the danger 
he had passed through, but before 
trying to sleep he insisted upon 
hearing the details of his rescue. 

“ Was that really some one 
signalling to me on Tuesday 
night ? ”• he asked. 

“ Yes, old man. I accidentally 
tumbled down the crevice,” re¬ 
plied Jackson. 

“ I couldn’t be certain. But 
how did you know that they’d 
wait till to-right ? ” 

“ You see, Chris,” replied his 
uncle, ” Watson has read a good 
deal about the Indians ; he was 
quite a renowned Indian fighter in the old days. 
He told us that these Yaquis, who are one of the 
tribes descended from the Apaches, have some super¬ 
stition with regard to the moon. They think that the 
moon, which was the only thing by which their ancestors 
reckoned time, was only little less inferior to the sun. 
You know that the Aztecs who lived here four or five 
hundred years ago worshipped the sun itself. Well, 
Watson had read that the old Apaches very conveniently 
kept their prisoners and tortured them at the full moon. 
Bill here got on your trail the night you were captured 
and discovered the hidden valley. By a lucky chance 
he tumbled down the crevice just beneath which the red¬ 
skins held their little exhibition. I expect that it's only 
at certain times of the year that the moon pitches full upon 
the stone. Bill thought it out as he returned to us and 
suggested the plan of rescue. Watson hurried here on 
the Wednesday and got a coil of rope and a big bear’s 
skin, which as it happened these fellows had by them, 
while Bill went up the canyon. He wanted a big bird’s 
head. Luckily he got an eagle, but he’d have managed 
with an old turkey-buzzard. Mac and I stayed in camp, 
and waited. Then we all turned to and made up the 
fancy dress, and I thank heaven 
it succeeded.” 

" But how did you stop the 
moonlight ? ” 

" Just as Bill was ready I drew 
a blanket across the crevice. We'd 
got there early, remember, and 
had everything ready. From the 
position of the stone we expected 
something of the sort to 
happen.” 

” It was splendid 1 ” cried Chris 
gratefully. ” Splendid ! I really 
thought my time had come. But 
are you sure it is safe to stay 
here ? ” he added, glancing round 
apprehensively. 

” We’re staying till it’s light 
enough. There's a rapid a mile 
away and the Indians won't tackle 
it in the dark. But you're tired 
now, and we four could do with 
a nap, so we’li turn in.” 

The first pale glow of the dawn 


filtered down to the canyon bed when one of the Indians 
awoke Dudlcv. 

*' Him all right now, sefior. Him plenty light. Start 
quick or Yaquis come much many,” he said. 

” Right 1 ” cried Dudley. ” Now, boys, rouse out I ” 

They were soon astir, and without waiting for breakfast 
they packed their belongings into the canoes and got ready 
to start. The boats were clumsy-looking things, having 
been fashioned from the trunks of gigantic trees. They 
looked heavy and cumbersome and were quite different 
from the graceful birch-bark canoes of the Indians of the 
plains. In spite of the roughness, however, they were very 
serviceable. 

Dudley, Chris, and Jackson stepped aboard the first, 
while Watson and MacGonncll took the second with a couple 
of Indians. In the first boat the leader of the red men 
climbed into the bows, while another took the stem. Chris 
sat in the middle with his uncle before him, and Bill just 
behind. All were armed with paddles. Before they 
started Dudley cautioned the others. 

” It’s very likely we shall meet trouble from the Yaquis. 
If they appear on the crags we whites will stop paddling 
and give them a volley or two.” 

” Right-oh, Dudley 1” sang out MacGonnell. ” It’ll be 
unhealthy for the critters to touch our outfit. Just get 
along, we’ll follow.” 

Amidst a deep silence the foremost canoe glided out into 
mid-stream and the swift current took hold of her and she 
started for the rapids. The four men paddled with all their 
might. In the bows Wainlala the Indian kneeled, carefully 
watching the racing waters. Now and again he plunged 
his paddle into the stream and with a mighty wrench 
snatched the canoe from a hungry looking rock. It soon 
became evident that he knew his work. Gradually the 
sound of the rapids came to them and increased to a mighty 
roar as the frail craft raced on. There was no need for 
paddling now for they were in the grip of the speeding 
current. There just ahead Chris caught sight of the swirl 
of angry waters. The sides of the canyon narrowed, cruel 
jagged rocks stood up like the teeth of some angry monster 
waiting for its prey, and between them rushed a huge 
upraised mass of water, while on either side the foam boiled 
and seethed among the eddies. 

Soon they were in the rapids. Past the deadly rocks at 
lightning pace they rushed, now missing death by inches 
as Wainlala, cool and imperturbable, swung the heavy bows 
to left or right. Then came the last drop. The water 
became calmer for a space. Like a broad green carpet the 
stream opened out for about a hundred yards and then they 
saw as they rounded a curve that 
ahead lay a gigantic rock. The 
swift moving waters divided. On 
the right a small arm poured in 
a smother of foam around a hun¬ 
dred teeth-like rocks. In the main 
stream the waters piled up and 
swerved to the left. Wainlala 
shouted out a guttural command. 
" Paddle 1 ” yelled Dudley, and 
they bent to their task. To Chris it 
seemed that they were driving full 
upon the rock, and then as the 
bows touched that solid sheet of 
water the frail craft was whipped 
round as if it were a straw and 
they shot headlong into the calmer 
water at the base of the fall. 

Here they paddled to the side 
and waited for the second canoe. 
There it came. The bow struck 
the main stream and spun round 
upon the descent. For some 
reason the little craft did not 
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a ftboiujbt for tbc 
fiDontb. 

'^ , hese are the things I prize and hold 
of the deepest worth : 

Light of the sapphire .‘kies, 

Peace of the silent hills, 

Shelter of forests, comforts of the grass, 
Shadows of clouds that swiftly pass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
And, after showers, 

The smell of flowers 
And of the good brown earth ; 

And best of all along the way, 
Friendship and mirth. 

H. van Dyke. 
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keep straight ; a quick turn to the right and her bow struck 
a hidden rock and the four men were shot into the air to 
fall with a mighty splash into the stream, while the canoe 
freed herself and raced towards the first. As it passed 
Wainlala leant over the side and seized the gunwale. 

” Waugh 1 ” he grunted, “ plenty bad chap Moo-moo. 
'E no look where he going.” 

Meanwhile MacGonnell and Watson were swimming 
strongly for the shore. Then as the watchers looked on some¬ 
thing dark and sinister raced up stream. 

” A croc,” cried Dudley, and seizing his rifle he pumped 
a stream of lead into the body of a huge alligator that was 
swimming rapidly towards MacGonnell. 

” Look out, Mac ! ” yelled Chris, but the roar of the waters 
drowned his voice. The firing, however, attracted Mac- 
Gonneil's notice and he put on a spurt. It would have 
been in vain, however, had not Watson, who had just reached 
shallow water, seen his chum’s peril. At the moment the 
canoe upset each man had seized 
his rifle, and now the American 
paused, waist-deep in the stream, 
and as the huge saurian opened his 
massive maw he emptied his maga¬ 
zine. The alligator checked in his 
rush, and the stream carried him 
away from his victim, and, as he 
turned and made for the opposite 
bank, Jackson reloaded, took a quiet 
aim and fired. The bullet found 
the creature’s eye and penetrated the 
brain. With a last convulsive lash 
of the huge tail the monstrous body 
sank from sight. 

” Faith, that was a close call! ” 
panted MacGonnell, as he stepped 
ashore. ” Thank ye, Watson. If 
ye’re ever in a tight corner just 
send a wire and I’ll think about ye.” 

Such narrow escapes are too 
common in the wilds to excite 
much comment. 

The two Indians had reached the 
others and scrambled aboard the 
canoe. They now paddled up stream 
and took the two dripping men 
aboard. Luckily the packages had 
been lashed in their places to pre¬ 
vent them shifting while shooting 
the rapids, so that the party had not 
lost anything. As it was, however. 

Moo-moo, the bow-man of the 
second canoe to whose carelessness 
the accident was due, received a 
severe scolding from Wainlala. 

Only a few small rapids had to 
be passed and then the party halted 
among the western foot-hills of the Sierra Madre, well 
out of reach of the Yaquis’ vengeance. 

As they sat round a roaring fire they discussed the 
situation. 

” How about Bangare and the mules ? ” asked Watson. 
** Ye'll send back for him, I suppose.” 

” Yes,” replied Dudley, ” one of us will have to go, unless 
we can send one of the Indians. They're pretty quick 
and would get there in no time.” 

” Well, he could take the southern river trail and reach 
us in about a week.” 

” What about the rest we left at Madera ? ” asked Mac¬ 
Gonnell. 

” That all depends on what we decide to do. It seems 
to me that there are only three courses. We can go 
straight on to the coast, have another go at the Taiopa 
Mine, or do a bit of prospecting around here.” 

” Sure, Dudley,” growled MacGonnell, ” Oi’m in favour 
of having another smack at the Taiopa. I guess we can 


get through the hedge this time. Or maybe if we waited 
a bit we could climb down the chimney, like we rescued 
Chris, and haul the stuff up.” 

” It’s too risky,” exclaimed Dudley. “ What do you 
say. Bill ? ” 

Jackson paused a moment. ” Look here, you fellows,” 
he said at length, ” we've had one go. We've been nearer 
than any white man, who has come back, has ever been to 
the Taiopa. You can see that it's well guarded. Per¬ 
sonally, I think that five men will never get any of the 
stuff away.” 

” But we could try,” cried MacGonnell. 

" I’m with you, Mac,” agreed Watson. ” I can tell you 
the thought of that stuff there makes my mouth water. 
I say go back and have another try.” 

“ What do you think, Chris ? ” asked his uncle. " You’ve 
seen more of that place than any of us.” 

” It seems to me,” answered the lad, ” that it's prac¬ 
tically impossible. I’ve seen the 
inside of the cave. I tell you that 
even if we ever get inside the great 
cavern where the stuff is, the 
Yaquis could wipe us out. I know 
that in their place I should just 
let a party get in and then finish 
them off. After all, you know, it’s 
their gold. Now say, Watson, sup¬ 
posing we were to strike a mine 
for ourselves and we worked it for 
years, would you allow a party of 
strangers, foreigners if you like, to 
come and steal it ? ” 

” No, sirree, I’d fight till I 
couldn't stand.” 

” Of course you would. Well, I 
thought a good bit those three 
days I was a prisoner. It seems 
to me that we've no right what¬ 
ever to steal their gold. It is 
stealing, you know. The redskins 
have had it for centuries, haven’t 
they ? Very well, then, it's theirs, 
and we’ve no right to rob them 
of it. Now, uncle, you’ve asked 
me my opinion. Well, I say let 
us stay here. We can get into the 
hills and prospect. You say there's 
gold hereabouts ; then let's try for 
it. Of course, whatever you decide 
to do, I’ll stand in, but I'd rather 
go back empty-handed than try 
to rob the Yaquis. I didn't look 
at it as stealing before until I 
saw that the redskins are the lawful 
owners.” 

” Neither did I,” shouted Mac¬ 
Gonnell, jumping up. ” Ye’re right, Chris. Bedad, the 
bhoy's always right. Now, ye thieving American,” he 
cried, turning to Watson, ” ye've got to take yer pick 
and shovel and wurrk. Oi always said ye were a rogue,” 
and he started sparring with Watson. 

” Now then, you two, come and sit down and let’s talk 
sense,” cried Dudley. 

“ Well, Oi'll let ye live this time,” laughed MacGonnell, 
as the two linked arms and danced towards the fire. 

” Then, if we stay here we'll be wanting the boys over 
from Madera,” said Bill. 

” Yes, but who's to go ? ” 

” I'll go,” exclaimed Watson. ” We’ll send an Indian 
to Madera first while I go for Bangare. I’ll help him 
take the mules back and strike the river trail. Then 
I’ll hurry to Madera and bring along the rest of the 
outfit.” 

The others agreed, and that afternoon Watson returned 
up the canyon with Wainlala and his men. 
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went back to the camp, where they found that they had 
taken about a thousand pounds’ worth of gold from the mine. 

“ We’ve got quite eight hundred pounds profit on this 
trip/* said Dudley, as they lit their pipes. “ I propose we 
share out equally. That will be about one hundred and 
sixty each for us." 

“ Not a bit 1 ’’ exclaimed Chris. *' You mustn’t count me 
for an equal share." 

Dudley turned to him with a smile. 

“ Who was it insisted upon taking his share of the risk 
at the Taiopa ? No, my boy, you've stood the trail well. 

I had hoped for more than this, but still, it’s better than 
nothing." 

“ Then, do we give up now ? " asked Bill. 

I don’t think so. We shall not need to go back 
Madera way now that we’ve got the 
mules, so there’s no hufry. We can 
send to Lawson to sell the horses for us. 

[n any case we’ll have a few weeks’ 

Hunting." 

So they decided to remain at their 
camp. 

For a week or two they amused 
themselves. Twice they got on the 
trail of a puma, and once they saw the 
track of a jaguar that had wandered 
rather far from the hills. 

Then one day, as Chris was tracking 
a lynx, he met with an adventure 
that well-nigh ended fatally. The 
savage beast had taken to a large 
tree, and in the excitement of the 
chase the boy climbed up to dislodge 
it, for it was hidden in a hollow in 
the trunk. He had ascended about 
twenty feet, when suddenly, without 
warning, the vicious animal sprang 
out upon a branch, spitting 
furiously. 

Chris was on a slightly lower branch, 
and the huge cat crouched a few feet 
above him, the body laid flat upon 
the branch with the small pointed ears 
pressed back, as the enraged beast 
turned at bay. 

Chris hung on with one hand. 

Really he was in a perilous position. 

There, twenty feet below him, grew a 
clump of bushes which hid the edge 
of a small ravine. As the lad reached 
for his revolver the lynx sprang down¬ 
wards. It struck the branch upon 
which the boy sat astride and the 
sharply pointed claws lacerated his 
wrist. The lynx sprang to the ground 
almost at the instant that Chris loosed 
his hold. The swaying of the branch 
upset his balance and with a desperate 
effort he tried to recover, and then 
plunged downwards into the bushes, 
lie struck them heavily and then 
crashed through them. A mass of 
creepers overhung the ravine, and he 
ploughed his way through them and 
brought up with a jerk at the bottom. 

For a moment he lay there half 
stunned with the shock, and then as 
he glanced around he saw that the 
ground was strewn with small nuggets 
of gold similar to those he had seen 
in the Taiopa Mine, while the whole 
of the cliff was streaked with the 
precious metal. 

With difficulty he struggled to his 
feet, but found that he could not put 
his left foot to the ground, for in his 
fall he had twisted the ankle. He 11 With a cry of fear he sprang towards the unconscious boy.” (See page 592 .) 


winced as he stood there, and then he realised that 
was a prisoner. He could not climb up the way he h 
come, and it was impossible for him to walk along t 
ravine. Then he must have fainted, for he was losi 
blood from the wounded wrist, and the ankle pained hi 
greatly. 

That night great consternation prevailed at the cam 
Darkness set in, but still Chris did not appear. They hi 
heard no sound of shooting and could not understand w] 
he had not returned. 

" You don’t think the Indians have followed us ai 
picked him up ? ’’ asked Jackson. 

" No. He’s probably met with an accident. We'll ha 
to start out and search." 

All that night they searched by moonlight, but no tra 
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could they find. Little they knew that within half a mile 
of them Chris Allen lay unconscious, slowly bleeding to 
death. 

As the day broke the party met by the tree upon which 
the encounter had taken place. 

** Look ! " exclaimed Watson, " there's been some sort 
of play-acting here. And see, something’s fallen down 
there 1 " 

Jackson stepped to the edge of the ravine and looked 
over. 

" Chris t " he shouted. " Chris, are you there ? " 

He paused a second and the echo died away. Then 
faintly there came a low moan. 

" Here, quick 1 Hang on to this rope! " he said quickly, 
and tossing one end to MacGonnell he knotted the other 
round his waist. Then hand over hand he descended. 

With a cry of fear he sprang towards the unconscious 
boy and deftly bound up the bleeding wrist. 

“ Chris, Chris," he cried softly, as he poured the contents 
of his water-bottle over the still white face. 

Slowly the eyes opened and gazed vacantly upon his 
rescuer’s face. " Gold,” he murmured, “ heaps, tons,” 
and once more the heavy eyelids shut. 

Within a short time Dudley descended, and the others 
hurried back to the camp. They soon rigged up a stretcher 


and carried their companion back, while MacGonnell re¬ 
mained to guard their find. 

It was weeks before Chris could get about, but he insisted 
upon not being a drag upon them. They were working 
hard with the gold, and he was carried to the top of the 
ravine where a shelter was erected. 

When he could move about he descended to the mine, 
which was a regular bonanza, for the gold lay simply in 
heaps. Great nuggets had been unearthed that were 
practically pure gold. 

As Dudley led him along the floor of the ravine to the 
little shack where they stored the ore he exclaimed, “ We've 
called it the * Lucky Lynx Mine,' Chris, and it's yours, 
my boy, yours I " 

" That's rubbish, uncle! " cried Chris indignantly. 
" We’ll share and share alike on this outfit. It was only 
luck that I made a hit. You must remember we all 
shared the gold you discovered. I suppose the mine will 
have to be registered ? " 

"Yes, Bill's starting off to-morrow." 

" Well, remember we're all partners. What is it worth ? " 

" It means thousands of pounds for each of us." 

Chris smiled. 

" Well, uncle," he said, " we were out for gold, and 
we’ve got it." 


THE END. 


Difficulties. 


H E knew, before he started, that the road was very 
long; 

He knew, before he started, that the gale was fierce 
and strong ; 

But still he set out cheerily—and still he sang hope's song ! 

He knew, before he went a mile, it was a stony way ; 

He knew, before he went a mile, the night was falling grey ; 
But still he trudged on manfully—and still his heart was 
gay I 


He knew, before the half was trod, his feet would, maybe, tire ; 
He knew, before the half was trod, he'd meet with rut and mire ; 
But still his steps were bravely set—his heart held pluck and 
fire 1 

And when he reached the goal, at last, he scanned each rock and 
hill ; 

And when he reached the goal, at last, his steady eyes smiled still; 
He knew all ways were passable if such the great Guide's will l 

Lillian Gard. 


Water-Scoops. 


U PON most main lines of railway pick-ups are provided 
for the purpose of enabling express engines to take in 
a supply of w'ater while in motion. This, of course, 
saves much time. The ample store of water is contained 
in a long trough that has been constructed between the rail;, and 
it is collected by the aid of an appliance that is known as a witer- 
scoop. Exactly how a water scoop works is explained by the 
diagram, which depicts just the main features of the scoop : 
actually, and as will be readily understood, the necessary gear 
for manipulating the scoop is somewhat complicated. But with 
that we have no need to bother ourselves. 



A, in the diagram, is the water-scoop proper, which, except 
when wanted for actual use, is retained by means of springs in the 
raised position shown. When the express locomotive comes 
in running to the water-trough, the engine-driver moves the 
handle of a control valve, and by means of compressed air the 
scoop, A, is depressed into the position that is indicated by 
dotted lines. The engine being in motion, the water in the trough 
is forced up the scoop, A, and uptake, B, into the tender-tank. 
Directly the scoop is depressed, the resistance of the water draws 
the scoop deeper into the trough, and 
thus scoop, A, and uptake, B, become, 
as it were, one long continuous pipe, up 
which the water is forced until the 
tender-tank is full. That will mean, 
perhaps, some 1,900 gallons raised from 
pick-up into tender-tank without stop¬ 
ping the train. 

When desiring to take in water for 
his engine an express driver does not 
approach the pick-up, or trough, at 
full speed. Our little sketch shows the 
white board with zig-zag line across 
it which may be seen on main-line 
routes, and w'Tlich warns the driver 
that a water-trough is near, so that he 
can slow down and avail himself of the 
supply. The board is, of course, placed 
sufficiently far in advance to enable 
the driver to reduce speed in time. 
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That splendid body of men, the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police of Canada, have been referred to more than once in our 
pages. There is, perhaps, no police force 
THE ROYAL in the world with a more romantic and 

mounted ST stirring history. As I write a rumour 

POLICE reaches me that the days of the R.N.W.M.P. 

are numbered, that the force is to be 
disbanded ; but I can scarcely credit the news. Since 1874 
when, three hundred strong, the Police marched westward 
from Toronto into a comparatively unknown territory, the 
R.N.W.M.P. have controlled the vast area of Alberta, Saskatche¬ 
wan, and the great North-West Territory extending from Hudson 
Bay on the east to the verge of the Arctic Ocean on the north. 
They are the guardians of the law, too, in the far-off Yukon. 
In the more settled districts of Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
where many nationalities live together—English, Germans. 


(afterwards Inspector) Field, who once brought down an Indian 
murderer from the far north of Athabasca, covering a distance 
in all of close on 1,800 miles. For some seven hundred miles 
of this remarkable journey the sergeant travelled in a canoe 
with his prisoner manacled in the bows, while in another 
canoe following was a party of Indian witnesses. To the 
native mind it was all a great pother over a trifling 
matter, but the lesson taught by this act of retribution 
had its effect on the tribes implicated, and the word went 
forth among them that the white man’s law was not to l>e 
lightly regarded. 


In the matter of police “beats'* the R.N.W.M.P. men un¬ 
doubtedly hold the record. A Canadian correspondent, Mr. 


Russians, Poles, Norwegians, and others 
—the Mounted Police have done 
wonders in preserving order and in 
nursing the scattered communities into 
becoming law-abiding and useful citi¬ 
zens of the Dominion. Some years 
ago, when the period of their services 
in the two provinces had expired, the 
provincial legislatures petitioned for a 
renewal of the Police administration, 
which was promptly granted. As I 
have said, the area controlled by the 
force is a vast one. On special patrols 
members of the R.N.W.M.P. have pene¬ 
trated far into the icy regions where 
Franklin, Kane, Bach, Stefansson, and 
other Arctic explorers have ventured 
before them. They watch over the 
American whalers who frequent the 
northern seas, and they protect the 
Eskimo, whose welfare is the concern 
of the Canadian Government. 

Length of distance has never deterred 
an officer of the R.N.W.M.P. from the 
execution of his duty. I have met a 
sergeant of the Mounted Police who 
chased a horse-thief through six 
American states for a number of 
months, and at last ran his man to 



Francis J. Dickie, 
POLICEMEN °* London, Ontario, 

WITH LONG sends me the follow- 

" BEATS.” ing interesting par¬ 

ticulars of two well- 
known members of the force : “ The 
two policemen shown herewith, In¬ 
spector French and Inspector J. Beyts 
of the Canadian Royal North-West 
Mounted Police, patrol a mere matter 
of half a million square miles in the 
Hudson Bay district, the loneliest, most 
desolate region on the North American 
continent. It came about as follows 
that they were assigned to this tremen¬ 
dous * beat,’ remarkable for size even 
in the R.N.W.M.P., where long patrols 
are usual. 

" On June 8, 1913, Harry V. Radford, 
of New York City, an American Arctic 
explorer, and his companion, Charles 
street, of Ottawa, Canada, were speared 
to death by Eskimos near Baker Lake, 
Hudson Bay Territory. So vast is the 
land that it took a year for the news to 
reach the fringe of the outside world, 
Port Nelson. Through the H idson Bay 
Factor the Mounted Police were notified. 
Inspector Beyts and a patrol of four 


earth, to the latter’s great surprise and men went at once from Regina, Saskat- 

chagrin. Then there was Sergeant Inspector French of the R.N.W.M.P. chewan, the Dominion headquarters 
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of the force. By rail they travelled 
2,500 miles to Halifax. There they 
boarded a special steamer, ‘ The Village 
Belle,’ and travelled 1,000 miles into 
Hudson Bay. Great icebergs, floe ice, 
and terrible storms nearly wrecked them 
several times, but, badly battered, the 
vessel reached Fullerton. For three 
years the men searched the territory, 
undergoing untold hardships; but it was 
a fruitless task searching for unknown 
Eskimos in a land over half a million 
square miles in area. The patrol re¬ 
turned to Regina on January 28th last. 

“As an evidence of the Canadian 
authorities’ wonderful pursuance of 
wrongdoers, it is interesting to note that 
already $50,000 (.£10,000) have been 
spent in order that two unknown Eski¬ 
mos, residing 3,000 miles from civilisa¬ 
tion, might be brought to trial for 
murder. The services of five policemen 
for three years; the chartering of a 
steamer and an auxiliary boat; the 
wages and food for the crews of these 
for two years, and the buying and feed¬ 
ing of twenty-five dogs, were the chiet 
items in the bill. But the chase is by 
no means ended. Inspector Beyts’ party 
concluded their patrol at the end of three 
years. But at the moment when they 
started home in the autumn of 1916, 
another party under Inspector French left 
Regina and are now in the far north tak¬ 
ing up the chase begun three years ago. 

Whether they succeed or fail only time 
will tell ; but it marks the longest police 
patrol in the history of the Royal Moun¬ 
ted’s forty-three years of operation, and 
probably the longest hunt in the history of 
the world, as, counting the new patrol’s travels and those of In¬ 
spector Beyts and party, 22,000 miles have been covered to date.’’ 

Our photographs show Inspector Beyts in Arctic costume, and a 
scene in the dreary land of “ little sticks,” Hudson Bay, 200 miles 
north of Baker Lake. This latter picture shows one of the police 
party’s dog-teams with which they travelled some 6,000 miles. 


Conditions of competition : The poem 
must be the original, unaided wrork of the 
sender, who must be an Australian bv 
birth. The age limit for competitors is 
eighteen. Poems should not be very 
long; the competition will be decided 
on merit only. Additional prizes will be 
given for the next best efforts, and the 
prize-winning poems will be printed in 
the “ B.O.P.” in due course. This com¬ 
petition is open until January 31, 1918. 
All MSS. must be addressed to the Editor, 
“ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London. 
E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked 
“ Australia ” on the top left-hand corner. 
The Editor’s decision, as in all other 
competitions, must be regarded as final. 

The prize of £1 offered, as above, is 
presented by an old Australian reader 
of the “ B.O.P.” who is now on service 
in France. It was decided to make the 
competition essentially an Australian 
one, and with the great stirring of 
emotions brought about by the War it 
should have some remarkable results. 


PRESENTATION Midshipman Donald 

PLATB. A. Gyles, R.N.R., 

during the fight be¬ 
tween His Majesty’s ships, the “ Swift ” 
and “ Broke,” and the German de¬ 
stroyers that made a dash across the 
Channel in April last. Owing to the 
necessity for going to press very early 
with these last issues of the volume, it is 
not possible to give here the story of the 
“ Broke’s ” splendid fight, and of Midshipman Gyles’ gallantry in 
particular. In next month’s editorial pages I shall make special 
mention of the exploit. Many of you will have read the news¬ 
paper account of the action, and, remembering the hand-to-ham! 
fight that took place, you will be glad to have such a vivid record 
01 die scene as Mr. Soper has presented. It is just such a picture 
as a boy likes to hang up in his “ den,” and it is well worthy of 
being placed side by side with the “ B.O.P.” coloured plate 
of young Jack Cornwell's V.C. exploit. 

A. L. H. 


Inspector Beyts of the R.N.W.M.P, 


As announced recently in these columns, a new competition 
has been specially arranged for Australian readers. For the 
benefit of those who may have missed this, I will repeat the 
conditions. The subject for competition is : 

“AUSTRALIA. MY AUSTRALIA!” 
and a prize of £1 will lx? awarded to the sender of the best 
original poem bearing the above title. 


The Silent Presences. 

D ARKNESS of night comes dropping 
down, 

Sunset and twilight falling, 

Lights flicker far away in towm : 

The birds of dusk cease calling. 


Time now to seek my blessed bed 
Tho’ ’tis a hedgerow only ; 

Ah ! there in peace to rest my head. 
Alone, but, oh, not lonely. 

Lonely ? I have the evening breeze ; 

The dew,—my camp fire’s leaping ; 

Host upon host of silent trees, 

And wonder-stars just peeping. 

O World of Stars that flash and shine. 

Rich peace and calm acclaiming ! 

You set this thankful heart of mine 
Spiritually flaming I 

Arthur Thrush, 


A Police Dotf-Teem in the Fer North-West, 
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Allied Aviators’ Adventures in the Great War. 


VI. The “ 

THB "KNOCK OUT." 

W HERE was it ? Somewhere in the distance, too 
far to constitute a visible target, there was 
certainly a monster gun, because shells from it 
fell on a certain part of our front with a regularity 
and precision that made the spot distinctly unhealthy. 
But where was it ? That was the problem. 

In the end an aeroplane was sent up specially to search for 
the beast, and from it, at a height of 5,000 feet, a series of 
photographs was taken. These were carefully examined 
one by one, and the “ dummy" positions eliminated. 
Not a very difficult task, this. A trunk of a tree can easily 
be made to look from above like a cannon ; but if the 
road behind it is not cut up by heavy wheels, and the 
grass in front is not browned, it is clearly a sham. And 
though our friend the enemy, fully aware that the searching 
eye of the camera may be turned on his work, sometimes 
deliberately ruts a road and browns grass by artificial 
I means, he .is rarely successful 
in ensuring that a sham 
position shall photograph like 
the real thing. So the booby 
places were passed over, and 
finally the examiners stopped 
at an innocent-looking farm. 

It was an ordinary, common¬ 
place farm, apparently still 
devoted to the arts of peace ; 
but trailing away behind it ran 
a light railway, which was 
doubtless used for bringing 
up shells I 

Next morning another of 
our aeroplanes soared into the 
empyrean, and circled over 
that farm, waiting for—some¬ 
thing. One of our big guns 
had been brought up during 
the night, the gunners had 
been shown the target on 
the map, and everything had 
been got in readiness for 
f administering the " knock 
out ” to the monster which 
1 had troubled our men for so 
long. 

3f 


*• Aces ”—In the Fog. 

Boom I A deep, muffled report, and over from our lines 
came a huge shell, striking the ground a few hundred 
yards in front of the farm. Back went a signal to lengthen 
the range. No. 2 fell to the left, and again the aeroplane 
signalled to the distant battery. The third struck the 
objective full, scattering the greater part of it. Bricks, 
beams, furniture, lumps of gun, odds and ends of human 
limbs and trunks filled the air to a great height. 

“ O.K.,” said the observer aloft. “ Try another.*' 

They did, and finished the work of destruction. Besides 
distributing the rest of the farm, it fired the Germans' 
ammunition, which exploded with a tremendous report, 
sending up a huge volume of dense black smoke that hid 
a considerable part of the landscape from our men over¬ 
head. But it soon drifted away, and then they saw that 
the farm had completely disappeared. 

** Knocked out, eh ? ” the pilot shouted down his speak¬ 
ing-tube. 

“ Absolutely l ” replied the observer. “Brother Fritz 
won’t pitch 'em over from 
there any more.” 

Meanwhile, a villainous fire 
had been directed at our 
machine, and as the cloud of 
smoke and dust from the 
>farm was dispelled by the 
wind it redoubled in intensity. 
Hundreds of shells burst 
round the plucky “ spotters,'' 
some of them so near that 
their frail craft plunged about 
like a kite in a gale. 

Presently it was tossed 
clean over. Away instantly 
went the pilot, though he 
managed to hang on with one 
hand and one foot. Little less 
precarious was the position 
of the observer, who clung 
desperately to the capsized 
machine by his fingers, con¬ 
vinced that his last hour had 
come. 

The pilot was the first to 
recover his presence of mind. 
By a great effort, he scrambled 
back into his seat and 


By T. W. WILKINSON. 
Knock Out ”—Exploits of French 
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lighted the aeroplane. Noting then that the shells were 
bursting about 600 feet overhead—for the machine had 
dropped that distance while it was upside down, and the 
German gunners had not had time to correct their range— 
he promptly steered for our lines, which were regained in 
safety. 

That night the customary " Hate " was lacking. 

* * * 

EXPLOITS OF FRENCH “ACES.” 


Guynemer consequently had time to recover himself. As 
soon as he had regained sufficient of his habitual phlegm 
he set off back, and, steering his machine with one hand, 
ultimately landed safely within the French lines. 

Still more remarkable was a duel in which Guynemer 
engaged last summer. In search of further German 
victims, he flew more than forty miles behind No Man’s 
Land, and was about to give up the quest in disgust, when 
he sighted an enemy squadron of two observation aeroplanes, 
accompanied by two fighting machines, heading for the 
French lines. 


Navarre, one of the most prominent of those aviators What should he do ? If he attacked then, and was 
who, in the strange slang of French aeronautics, are known forced to land, he would alight in German territory and 


as “ aces," lay asleep in the 
open air. Twelve months 
previously he had made his 
first flight, and since then he 
had bagged the Military Cross, 
the Military Medal, and the 
Legion of Honour. During 
his latest flight he had failed 
to find an enemy, and, re¬ 
turning to his station, had 
thrown himself on the ground 
to snatch some of the sleep 
overdue to him. 

Less than five minutes later 
a comrade shook him. 

" A Boche! " he ex¬ 
claimed, pointing to a Taube 
silhouetted against the even¬ 
ing sky. 

Springing to his feet, 
Navarre rushed to his ma¬ 
chine, and, soaring into the 
air, went straight for the 
enemy, as though annoyed at 



be taken prisoner. If. on the 
other hand, he proceeded in 
the wake of the squadron, 
with a view to giving battle 
when it was nearer the 
French lines, he would run 
the risk of having to fight 
against greater odds, as well 
as of coming under the fire 
of anti-aircraft guns. On 
the whole, it would be better, 
he concluded, to postpone the 
fight. 

So he took refuge behind 
some friendly clouds till the 
German squadron passed 
him. and then started in 
pursuit, keeping so close that 
if he were seen from below he 
would appear to belong to it. 
For mile after mile he thus 
followed the enemy, all Liu 
while taking the fullest ad¬ 
vantage of clouds to hide him 


being disturbed. 14 A shell burst full !n one of the wings of the French- from them, till at last the 

After an absence of an hour man's aeroplane." French lines were spread 

he came back, and, as he beneath. 


landed, made a significant gesture. That German would 
never again cause anybody’s rest to be broken ! Then he 
resumed his sleep unconcernedly. 

But not for long did he rest peacefully. Again he 
was aroused, again he dashed to his machine, and again 
he pursued an impudent Taube which was violating French 
territory. This time, by masterly flying, he got between the 
enemy and his lines, cutting off his retreat and spraying 
him copiously with bullets, with the result that presently 
a vast flame lit up the sky, and the machine fell to earth 
like a stone. 

Back then flew Navarre, to be greeted once more with 
congratulations. 

" What would you like," said his captain, after shaking 
him warmly by the hand, “ as a reward for your victories ? " 

The great airman smiled. " Well," he naively replied, 
" a good bed in which to sleep in peace 1 " 

Guynemer, another ace," first made a reputation in 
the Verdun district. Ascending one day in an aeroplane 
smaller than that to which he had been accustomed, he 
noticed two German machines above him, and placed 
himself behind one of them. In five minutes it turned over 
and crashed to earth, riddled with bullets. Guynemer 
then swooped down on the second machine, but, mis¬ 
judging his speed through unfamiliarity with his plane, 
lie passed his adversary after firing only seven or eight 
shots, all of which went wide. The enemy, having thus 
obtained the advantage, poured bullets on the French 
machine, many striking the engine casing. Splinters 
from it struck Guynemer in the face, cutting somewhat 
deeply into his cheek and nose, and a moment later two 
bullets went clean through his left arm. 

Faint though he then was, he did not lose his presence 
of mind. Instantly he nose-dived for about 300 yards, so 
as to give his opponent the impression that he was falling 
to earth. The ruse succeeded. Thinking that he had won 
the fight, the German proceeded on his way in triumph. 


Grinding his teeth, the gallant Frenchman then emerged 
in full view, and at once bore down on the nearest German 
machine. " Ta, ta, ta." Three shots-—only three— and 
the observer fell back, dead. " Ta, ta, ta . . .** Seven 
more, and the pilot also was disposed of. At the same 
moment the plane began to circle downwards, and finally 
it pitched into the ravine of Mocourt. 

Meanwhile, Guynemer, notwithstanding that this was 
the second machine he had brought down that day, had 
looked around him for the other German aeroplanes 
Gone ! They had disappeared utterly, having at the very 
first shot scuttled for home like frightened rabbits. 

Guynemer's most remarkable exploit was bringing down 
three German machines in three minutes. It was nearly 
his last also. Soon after the third victim fell a shell bui>: 
full in one of the wings of the Frenchman’s aeroplaiu 
and in a few seconds, partly owing to the explosion and 
partly owing to the wind, there was nothing left on the 
frame but a bit of canvas about as big as a pocket-handker¬ 
chief. As a result, the machine, unable to support its 
pilot any longer, fell with a crash through space. Down 
—down-—down. From 3000 yards to 1600 yards it 
dropped like a wounded bird, with Guynemer inert 
paralysed, absolutely unable to make the slightest effort 
to stave off his impending doom. Then, as the rushing 
air brought back his will power, he resolved to make a 
fight for it. So he tried to turn, first to the right, then to 
the left. But, push and pull on the controls as he would 
he could not deflect the machine from its course. 

Faster and faster it fell, gathering speed till it rushed 
back to earth at the terrific rate of no miles an hour 
and finally striking the roof of a pylon. There was a crash, 
a deep thud, and the aviator, looking round, saw that 
though he was apparently whole, his machine had certainly 
vanished—had, in fact, been scattered over the district. 

And how had he escaped death ? Perhaps the strap 
which held him in his seat—he bore the marks of them ior 
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some time, because in the fall they cut right into his 
shoulders—saved his life. At all events, though he lay 
dazed for some twenty-four hours, he wanted another 
machine ! 

Other remarkable exploits are credited to a third “ ace,” 

Nungesser, who began the war as a trooper and was sub¬ 
sequently given charge of a motor-car. While driving 
it one day he happened to overhear some Territorials 
discussing him. 

” Nice thing,” exclaimed one, ** that old men like us 
have to go in the trenches while a young fellow like that 
is playing with a car ! ” 

Disgusted at being considered an embusquS (slacker), 

Nungesser left the car on the road, and soon after entered 
the aviation service, where he quickly put the critics to 
shame. 

When his score was six, he fell into a squadron of half 
a dozen German machines. Rushing at one, he brought 
it down with amazing celerity ; but before he could pick 
out another adversary all the other five aeroplanes attacked 
him in unison, and hundreds of bullets whisked around 
him. Then he did a bold thing. He steered into the 
middle of his opponents, so that they could not continue 
to fire on him, else they would have hit one another. Then, 
darting between two of them, he passed at a low altitude 
over the enemy trenches—where he was again subjected 
to a hot fire—and finally landed on French territory, un¬ 
scathed. Subsequently twenty-eight bullets were found in 
the aeroplane and seven in the engine, only five cylinders of 
which were in working order. 

I^oel, the oldest " ace ”— 
he is forty-four—nearly ac¬ 
complished the remarkable 
feat of making mutton while 
in full flight ! He was wing¬ 
ing his way from Salonica to 
Bucharest, via Sofia, when \ 
he encountered much cloud, 
which at times enveloped 
him completely. Besides, it 
condensed, and the water 
got into the carburetter and 
almost stopped the engine. 

The climax was startling. 

Through a hole ahead he saw 
that he was making straight 
for the top of a mountain, 
on which was a flock of bleat¬ 
ing sheep,. and, though he 
acted with great promptitude, 
he could only just clear the 
head of the affrighted shep¬ 
herd. As he passed he waved 
his hand and wished the old “ Thc beams of H * ht were turned on the pall overhead.” 
man good day. But there was 

no response. Paralysed with fright, the peasant stared 
at the airman open-mouthed, as though he were a visitor 
from another world. 



♦ * * 

IN THB FOG. 

” I think the fog is localised,” said the chief of the 
squadron. ” So go and do the best you can. If there is 
nothing stirring do not wait, but come back.” 

In obedience to his order the monoplane rose into the 
air, and headed in the direction of Verdun. 

At first the pilot caught now and then glimpses of 
familiar landmarks—a church spire, a wooded hill, a 
winding river in which he had sported in his boyhood 
days. But the texture of the veil between his machine 
and the earth gradually became closer, till at last he could 
see nothing but banks merging from grey to white, and 
lost all sense of direction. 


” Madame la Brume ” had him, and he knew it. And 
the knowledge was not cheering. 

Of all the enemies to whom the aviator is exposed 
the worst is the fog. Of how many airmen had it 
not encompassed the death ! There was, notably, Bedell, 
a fine figure in the early days of the war. Leaving Paris 
one clear morning, he went towards Rheims, and ran into 
an immense bank of fog—a bank without top or bottom, 
right side or left. Through it he ploughed for two hours, 
and then, as his petrol tank was nearly empty, essayed to 
land. But while his motor was still running at full speed 
he struck the earth, and both man and machine were 
dashed to pieces. 

What, then, was to be done ? To go on was useless ; 
to return difficult, if not impossible. Still, he must attempt 
at all costs to get back to his station and there make a 
landing. 

So, as the banks of fleece encompassing him grew dtirker 
minute by minute—for, to add to his difficulties, the short 
winter day was now drawing to a close — he turned round 
and blindly flew in the direction of his station. The com¬ 
pass and the altimeter were now his only guides. Every¬ 
thing below was blotted out as completely as everything 
above him. 

There was no gleam from heaven or earth. He coul 1 
only trust to chance. 

Just as he imagined he must be somewhere near his 
station the commandant cried : 

“ Have they all returned ? ” 

” No,” was the response ; 
” one is absent.” 

” Then set the search¬ 
lights,” ordered the chief; 
” and,” he added, as a 
familiar sound reached his ear. 
” be quick.” 

That sound, which momen¬ 
tarily increased in volume, 
was the regular buzz of a 
motor. Here was the missing 
aeroplane, and it was coming 
towards the station, too ! 

Soon the beams of light 
were turned on the pall over¬ 
head, and anxiously did all 
await the effect. Would the 
pilot see them ? And if he 
saw them, would he be able to 
identify them ? Doubt was 
soon dispelled. The buzz 
was becoming, not louder, 
but fainter ! 

” Light the fires l ” cried 
the chief, quick to grasp the 
portent. 

Immediately gallons of petrol were poured on the ground, 
from which a moment later long tongues of flame leapt high 
above the surrounding structures, throwing every detail 
into relief. But they were in vain. The buzz rapidly 
died away. 

Not the faintest indication of the station, in fact, had 
the pilot seen. Still looking for a gleam of light, he circled 
round and round till the fog played him another trick. 
Beneath him of a sudden came a glow which, he felt sure, 
must proceed from his depot. So. with a cry of delight, 
he shut off his engine and began to plane down. Lower, 
still lower, and then—horror ! What was this ? A railway 
station ! 

A second afterwards there was a horrible crash, followed 
by—blank. 

When he came to he and his observer were in adjoining 
beds, both seriously, but not fatally, injured—two more 
victims of Madame la Brume. 
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EVERAL 
summers 
ago, I 
happened 
to be spending a few 

weeks at W-, a 

- small fishing village 

on the Welsh coast. A beau¬ 
tiful little place it was, nestling 
in a break of the cliffs which rose majestically above it on 
either side and stretched in gaunt rugged walls seaward. 

The beautiful bay, with its sunset lights behind the grand 
headland, with its deep caves and tumbled rocks, and above 
all its blue waters, lying sometimes calm and motionless, 
and at others dashing furiously at the foot of the cliffs, 
was enough to attract any lover of nature. 

And dull little place as it was, with its one tiny inn and 
its handful of natives, the time I spent there, with my easel 
and paint-brush, was one of the most enjoyable of my life. 

But beautiful as the view was from the land, I found the 
view from the sea still more attractive, and in order to 
gratify my tastes in this respect, I took pains to get myself 
into the good graces of one or two of the fishermen, a few 
of whom could speak English, and many times accompanied 
them on their fishing cruises in the bay, where, while they 
toiled at the nets, I sat and drank in the thousand beauties 
of the coast, or worked eagerly with my brush to commit 
them to canvas. 

The expedition I liked best was towards the southern 
headland of the bay, where the cliffs were tallest and 
steepest and where, to add to the other attractions of the 
view, stood, perched like an eagle’s nest on the edge of 
the crag, the ruins of an old castle. 

By old I do not mean Roman or even Norman. Indeed, 
in that sense it was comparatively modern ; for the building, 
what was left of it, looked more like one of those Tudor 
manor houses which dot the country still, than a fortress. 
And yet that it had been fortified was plain enough even 
still. On the side towards the sea it needed no protection ; 
indeed, looking up at it from below, it seemed almost to 
overhang its precipitous foundation. But on the land side 
there remained traces of a moat, and loop-holes in the 
walls, and a massive gate. 

It was scarcely to be called a picturesque ruin, except 
inasmuch as every ruin is picturesque. Its bare walls rose 
gaunt and black out of the ground, not out of a heap of 
tumbled moss-grown masonry, or covered over with ivy. 
There were very few signs of decay about the place, ruinous 
as it was, and very little examination was enough to show 

• This story, which appeared originally in the Extra Christmas Number ot the 
" Boy's Own Paper ” for 1884, is included in “ Boycotted," a new volume ot 
stories by the late Talbot Baines Reed, just published at the " ii.O.P." Office, 
price is o4. 


A Legend of the Civil Wars. 

By TALBOT BAINES REED.* 

that it had suffered not from old age, or from the cannon 
of an enemy, but from fire. 

No one could tell me its story, and the mystery of the 
place only added to its charm. Indeed, I was quite glad 
to discover that it had not even a name, and that the 
country folk would as soon have thought of crossing the 
old moat after nightfall as they would have done of stepping 
over the edge of the cliff. The only thing I could learn 
about it, in fact, was that it was haunted, and that the one 
little turret which still retained a roof, and over which the 
only ivy visible tried to creep, was called the Lady Tower, 
and was the “ most haunted ” spot of all. 

I could not believe that the one corner of the old ruin 
where there still remained a sign of life and verdure, could 
be infested by any very terrible ghost. Still, I am not quite 
sure whether I should have enjoyed a solitary night’s 
rest there, and to have suggested the thing to the natives 
of W-would have been enough to secure my incarcera¬ 

tion as a raving lunatic. So I did not. But by daytime I 
added myself one more to the spirits that haunted the 
place, and yielded myself up completely to its fascination. 

One day towards the end of my visit I walked over to a 
coastguard station some miles along the shore for the sake 
of taking a last survey of the beautiful coast. When I 

reached it I found, to my pleasure, one of the W- 

fishing-boats just preparing to put out and sail round the 
headland back to the village. One of the coastguardsmen 
was on board, and I was glad to accept the invitation of 
my honest friend to form another of the party. 

I found the coastguardsman a most intelligent fellow— 
well informed on many subjects, and even professing to 
be something of an art critic. I showed him one or two of 
my pictures, and he was graciously pleased to approve of 
them, especially a sketch of the ruined castle, from the 
south, with the Lady Tower in the foreground. 

The examination of this picture naturally turned the 
cc nversation on to the ruin, and I was delighted to find 
that my companion seemed almost as interested in the 
subject as I was. 

“ It’s a strange thing,” said I, “ that the one thing 
wanting seems to be a story.” 

” All! that was burnt out by the fire, sir.” 

I was rude enough to laugh. He fancied I was lamenting 
the absence of the top storey! 

” I don’t mean that,” I said. ” What I mean is, no 
one seems to know anything about the place or its historv.” 

” Not they! What should they bother their heads 
about it for ? ” 

” But it must have a history of some sort,” said I. 

” Of course it has.” 

” Do you know it ? ” 

” Of course I do." 

It was quite a shock to me to find any one who knew 
anything about my ruin, and it was some time before I 
ventured to ask :— 

” Would you tell it to me ? ” 

Instead of saying 11 Yes,” the coastguardsman laid 
down his telescope, pulled a plug of tobacco out of his 
pocket, and, cutting off a small quid, put it into his mouth, 
looked up at the sail, shifted himself once or twice in his 
seat, and then, looking to see if I was ready, began :— 

” It’s not such a wonderful yarn after all, sir. You 
see, something like two hundred and fifty years ago. wH»>o 
our Civil Wars were going on—you've heard of them. I 
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Suppose ?—yonder castle belonged to a stout Charles the 
First's man called Fulke. He owned a good bit about this 
coast, I'm told, and the folk at the New Manor are sort of 
descendants. But direct descendants they can't be, for 
Fulke only had one daughter, sir, and she never married. 
If it hadn't been for those cruel wars she would have been 
married, though, for she was betrothed to a neighbour, young 
Morgan, who lived beyond that hill there, and mightily 
they loved one another, too ! Fulke, whose lands joined on 
Morgan's, was pleased enough to have the two families 
united, and united they would have been to this day but for 
the Civil Wars. I'm no great hand at dates, sir, but it was 
somewheres about 1642 that things began to get unpleasant. 

“ One day, not long before the wedding was to be, 
Fulke and his daughter went over to Morgan Hall ; and 
while the young folk spent the day love-making in the 
garden the two old folk sat and discussed the affairs of the 
nation in the house. And it's safe to say the two out of 
doors agreed far better than the two indoors. For Morgan 
went with the Parliament, and told Fulke the King had no 
right to try and arrest the five members, and that the 
Parliament had done a fine thing in protecting them, and 
that if he’d been there he'd have called out against the 
King as loud as any of them. At that Fulke—who was a 
hot-headed man at best of times, and who went mad to 
hear anyone say a word against the King—got up in a rage, 
and, taking his hat, stalked out into the garden, and taking 
his daughter by the arm marched away from Morgan Hall 
with never a word. 

“ It was a sad business. The young folks begged and 
the old Morgan sent a letter ; but no, Fulke wouldn’t listen 
to one of them, and forbade his daughter to leave the castle. 

“ Whether the lovers saw one another after that I don’t 
know, but almost directly after the war blazed out and the 
whole country went mad. Morgan and his son had to leave 
these parts, and took arms under the Parliament, while 
Fulke brought guns and powder into his castle, and 
hoisted the flag of King Charles. 

" The young lady had a busy time of it sheltering 
and entertaining the Royalists who came this way. 

But she had no heart in it—not that she didn’t love 
the King, sir, yet she loved young Morgan more. 

“ So things went on for four or live years. The 
King, as you know, sir, got the worst of it, and was 
driven to his wits’ end. Most of his friends had fallen, 
and some had deserted. But so far no one had given 
Fulke much trouble. Either they had never heard of 
him, or saw there was not much to fear from him. So 
the Royal flag waved over the castle day and night, and 
the young lady did what her father bid her, and never 
went abroad or heard a word of young Morgan. 

“ But at last the King, not knowing what to do, 
tried to bring over the Irish to help him. And then 
it was the troubles in these parts began. For every 
one that was suspected of aiding in this venture was 
doomed by the Parliament. 

“ And Fulke was suspected. Rightly or wrongly I 
can’t say, but I've a notion there was something in 
it. Anyway, his castle commanded the bay, and the 
Parliament made up their minds to have it. Fulke had 
only time to get a score or so of men with arms and pro- 
vender inside his gate, when a troop of Roundheads came 
with their guns over the hills and sat down before it. 

“ The leader of the troop was a Colonel Frank, a cruel, 
ruffianly fellow, as you shall hear. And the second in com¬ 
mand was no other than young Captain Morgan himself. 

“ He had had plenty of rough work during the war, 
and had done it well. And it's a pity, sir, all the Parlia¬ 
ment’s officers weren't of his sort, for he was as unlike Col¬ 
onel Frank as a house-dog is to a wolf. When first ordered 
on this expedition he didn't know where he was going, 
and you can fancy his horror at finding out that he was 
to lay siege to the very castle that held his lady-love. At 
first he would have held back, and even refused. But 
he was under iron rules, and besides, thought he. I 
might help my lady more by going than staying away. 

M So he came with the troop to the castle, and looked 


wistfully up at the little turret yonder, and prayed that she 
might never know that he was where he was. 

“ Colonel Frank came expecting an easy task with this 
small out-of-the-way castle. But it w r as not so easy as he 
thought. On two sides, as you see, sir, no mortal man 
could get at it. And on the other two, Fulke had guarded 
himself so well that by the end of a fortnight the Round- 
heads were not an inch nearer getting the place than they 
had been when they began. 

“ The rage of the colonel knew no bounds, and he vowed 
all sorts of vengeance. You may fancy one of his men 
did not join in his threats. Many a time that fortnight 
Captain Morgan wished a shot from the castle might find 
him out and end his misery. And yet whenever he was 
tempted to desert or quarrel w'ith his colonel the thought 
of the lady left with no protector at the mercy of such a man 
held him to his post. All he could do was once or twice 
to urge the colonel to raise the siege, or come to terms with 
the master of the castle. But Frank was bent on vengeance, 
and at last poor Morgan had to desist for fear of getting 
suspected himself. 

“ About three weeks after the siege had begun, when 
the Roundheads were beginning to lose spirit, and Morgan's 
hopes were beginning to rise once more, a trooper rushed 
into the colonel's tent to say he had found a small cave 
below the top of the cliff which seemed to run up under 
the castle. The colonel’s eyes blazed at the news, and he 
ordered the man to lead him instantly to the spot. Do 
you see a square grey patch on the face of the cliff up there, 
sir, nearly at the top, under the south corner ? " 

“ Yes ; what is it ? " 

“ That's the mouth of the cave. At least, it's not a 
cave now, for it’s filled up. But it was there the trooper, 
under cover of night, led the colonel and tl\e captain. 
They didn’t do more than mark the place then, for fear 
an alarm might be given by a sentinel within. 

Now,’ says Colonel Frank, ‘ the castle's ours ; and 
not a soul inside it shall be there by this time to-morrow.' 
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“ 4 What shall you do ?' says Captain Morgan, pale, and 
with a shaky voice. 

“ 4 Do ? Art thou a dunce, Morgan ? Without doubt, 
at the end of that cave is a way up into the castle ; and 
though the passage be too narrow for all my troop, three 
men and a captain will suffice to lay faggots and light them 
at the door. What say you, comrade ?' 

“ 4 Wnat! ’ cries Morgan, 4 would you burn the place ? 
No, no, colonel ; we will capture it if we can, but it is no 
soldier's work to burn men in their beds! ’ 

“ 4 Fool! ’ exclaims the colonel, in a passion, ‘ it is no 
captain's work to read sermons to his colonel, sirrah! 
These rebels shall be smoked out like all other vermin ! ’ 

444 But,' says the captain once more, 
and very pale—‘ but I hear there is a 

lady in the castle, and-’ 

“ 4 Peace, sir, on your peril! * exclaims 
the colonel, ‘ and hold yourself ready to 
obey orders when I shall give them.’ 

“ It was no use saying more, young 
Morgan saw that. As it was, he knew 
his colonel half suspected him of some 
treachery and for the rest of that day 
put a watch upon him. Twenty times 
that day he was on the point of risking 
all consequences and declaring to his 
officer's face he would have no hand in 
this bad business. But the thought of 
how much worse that might be for the 
folk in the castle kept him to his post. 

44 Well, sir, the day passed, and they 
kept up a show of besieging the place on 
the land side, and took care to keep all 
Fulke’s guns turned that way. But at night¬ 
fall Colonel Frank called Morgan to him and 
ordered him to take six men. whom he 
named, and try the passage. 

‘“If you find a sentinel at this end,' 
says the colonel, ‘ see he is overpowered and 
taken before an alarm can be given. Over 
the cliff will be the shortest way with him. 

The men you take know their business ; 
and see you perforin yours! ’ he says, with 
a scowl. ‘ I and the rest of the troop will be 
ready to storm the place as soon as we sec 
the flames. Go now. lose no time ; and, hark 
you, there is no quarter 
to-night for traitors ! ’ 

“ This last remark may 
have been meant for the 
captain, who knew that, at 
heart, he was a traitor to 
the Parliament that night; 
or it may have been meant 
for the inmates of the 
castle. Anyway, it sounded 
ugly enough, and it was 
all Morgan could do to 
hold his peace and make 
no reply. 

“ He found the six men 
waiting for him without, 
and in the darkness they 
crept stealthily round to 
the edge of the cliff, where 
a narrow ledge led down 
to the end of the cave. 

“ It was a perilous step 
down, especially to those 
inaccustomcd to the way. 

Bit the spot had been 
carefully marked in the 
daytime, and presently the 
little band all stood there 
at the entrance. Morgan 
in his secret heart wished 
some sentinel of the be¬ 


sieged might have perceived them, and so given an alarm 
But no; such was the security Fulke felt in the secrecy of 
his cave that it never entered his head to guard it. 

44 The men entered one by one, with a man carrying a 
light in front. The passage was too narrow to allow r of two 
abreast, and too low for anyone to stand upright in it. 
So, single file, on hands and knees, they crawled forward. 

44 At last, when they had gone some way, and the sound 
of the sea grew faint in the distance, Morgan halted his men. 

4 4 4 Give me the light,’ says he, 4 and stay here while I 
go forward and see how the passage ends.’ 

44 He crawled forward to the front of the file and took 
the torch from the hands of the foremost man. But when 

he began to move 
forward he noticed 
that two of the 
band followed him 
at a short distance. 
44 4 Did I not 
order you to 
remain with 
the rest ? 4 
demands he 
angrily. 




“One of the two ... lit a small ball of 
hemp and . • . held it up to the boards above, at the same time that the other drew bia pistol 
and pointed it at Morgan's head." (Seepage 6oi 4 ) 
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“ * Pardon, captain. The colonel bade us keep close to 
you,* says one of the men sourly. 

Morgan's blood ran cold in his veios, and his last hope 
of giving a friendly warning to those in the castle vanished. 
However, it was no time to quarrel, and he answered, with 
a forced laugh, * The colonel flatters me by his attention. 
But, as he is anxious for my welfare, come on, my men, 
and keep your eyes on me.* 

44 The three went forward, till the cave became so narrow 
that they could scarcely drag themselves farther. In one 
place a little chink in the roof let in a faint ray of moonlight 
from above. 

“ At length they could get no farther, and Morgan, 
turning his head, said, ‘ It's a false scent, after all; the cave 
leads nowhere ! * 

44 But at that moment over their heads they heard a 
sound of feet, and presently of voices. At first they could 
distinguish nothing, but after a while Morgan's ears caught 
some words. 

“ * Pray, master, get you to bed for this one night. 
The scoundrels can do nothing till the mornin*.’ 

44 4 I need no rest, I tell you,' said another voice sternly. 
* How stands the provender, Peter ?' 

44 ' It will last three days, master; and the shot 
will hold out for two. The water, alas! is already 
exhausted.* 

4 4 4 Ah! And my daughter—how is she ? * 

44 4 In good heart, master ; she was sleeping like a child 
as I passed her room just now.* 

“Morgan could forbear no longer. He turned quickly 
to his men and said, in a loud voice, which might be heard 
by the unseen watchers overhead, 4 My torch has gone out. 
Crawl back, one of you, to the rest and bring another, for 
if the castle is to be fired to-night-* 

“ There was a startled movement above, which told him 
his object had been gained. The voices grew silent, and the 
footsteps moved suddenly. For a moment his two com¬ 
panions did not comprehend what had happened. But it 
flashed on them soon enough, and they were ready for the 
emergency. 

44 One of the two suddenly lit a small ball of hemp 
saturated in some inflammable substance, which he had 
carried with him, and, fixing it on to the point of his 
sword, held it up to the boards above, at the same time 
that the other drew his pistol and pointed it at Morgan's 
he id. 

44 Not a word was said, and not one of the three stirred, 
until a sharp crackling of the wood above told its own tale. 
The soldier still held up his brand till the place was well 
alight. Then withdrawing it, and beckoning to his com¬ 
panion, he began to retreat towards the mouth of the cave, 
saying as he did so, with a mocking laugh :— 

‘ f ‘ Farewell, master traitor; I doubt not your business 
keeps you where you are. We shall miss your company.’ 

" Morgan did not hear them. He sprang desperately 
towards the now blazing boards. But it was too late 
to stay the fire, and the heat 
and falling embers drove him 
back. 

“ Still he could not go, but 
stayed there half suffocated, de¬ 
termined at least not to desert 
his post while a glimmer of hope 
remained. 

44 In a few moments there was 
a crash and a shower of sparks 
at his feet. The trap-door had 
fallen in. 

“ Heedless of the peril or the 
pain, he sprang once more at the 
opening, and this time, how he 
knew not, succeeded in lifting 
himself into the blazing apart¬ 
ment. Many a time had he been 
there before in happier days. 

44 He rushed across to the 
door and out into the great 


hall of the castle. Not a man was there to stop him. He 
heard voices and shouts outside, but the castle seemed to 
have been left to its fate. There was yet time, thought he, 
before the flames reached so far, to rush up to his lady’s 
room and save her. 

He sprang up the staircase. Halfway up he saw a 
figure before him, ascending too. He called, and the man 
turned suddenly. Morgan knew him in a moment. It was 
Fulke himself. The old Royalist, seeing himself pursued 
by a soldier in the dress of a Roundhead, concluded the 
enemy had already entered his castle, and with the fury cf 
a desperate man, drew his sword and thiew himself upon 
the stranger. Morgan had no time to hesitate. The delay 
of a moment might cost his lady her life. 

41 With a rapid pass of his sword, he struck Fulke across 
the arm, and as the weapon dropped from the old soldier's 
hand, Morgan rushed past, on towards the lady's chamber. 

44 Another obstacle still awaited him. This time it was 
a groom unarmed, who encountered him. He, too, defence¬ 
less as he was, sprang wildly upon the intruder to dispute 
the passage. But Morgan put him by with the flat of his 
sword, and crying :— 

4 4 4 Look to your master below, I will see to the lady! * 
darted on. 

44 After that it was all like a dream. He was dimly 
conscious of rushing down those steps shortly after, with a 
precious burden in his arms. How he struggled through 
the smoke and fire, or how he kept his feet on that tottering 
r.taircase, no one knows. It’s enough to say he struggled 
iorward down the stairs and across the hall as far aS the 
outer door, where some one snatched his unharmed burden 
from his arms and carried her to a place of safety, where 
already her father, tended by his faithful servant, was 
recovering consciousness. 

44 The courtyard by this time was crowded with troopers. 
Royalist and Roundhead, and above the roar of the flames 
and the crashing of falling roofs there rose the report of 
guns and the clash of swords. Morgan, half stunned and 
like a man in a dream, was standing propped up against 
a tree a helpless spectator of the scene, when suddenly one 
of his own men rushed up to him and saluted. 

44 * The colonel, sir, is dead 1 He was under yonder wall 
as it fell. The men, sir, look to you for orders.* 

44 Morgan sprang to his feet like one electrified. 

44 4 Call the men off 1 * he cried hoarsely, 4 instantly— 
without another blow, and bring the prisoners to the camp 
—to me. Lose not a moment, friend ! * 

44 The order was obeyed. The Roundheads were glad 
enough to get clear of the tottering walls without being too 
particular as to who escaped and who was captured. 

44 Among the prisoners who next morning were reported 
to the captain as safe, were Fulke, his daughter, and one 
manservant. 

“ Morgan’s heart failed him. He could not, dared not, 
see them. He ordered them to be kept in safe custody, 
and, meanwhile, summoned two of his most trusty 
soldiers to receive orders respect¬ 
ing them. 

44 That night a small boat was 
brought round to the bottom of 
yonder cliff, where you see the 
little creek, sir. 

44 And in it Fulke and the young 
lady and their servant were rowed 

secretly to W-, where a 

fishing-boat waited to carry them 
to Ireland. That's the story, 
sir. 4 * 

44 And what became of Mor¬ 
gan ? ** said I. 

44 No one heard of him after 
this affair, sir. And they do say 
he was punished as a traitor. 
But whatever the end of him 
was, he never repented his night’s 
work at the burning of Fulke 
Castle . 44 
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From an Empire Treasure-House. 

True Stories from British History Retold. 

By H. W. WILLIAMS. 

_, III. The First English Printer. 


the fifteenth century there hap¬ 
pened an event which has since 
been inseparably connected with 
the progress of mankind. It 
was the culminating act in two 
§$ centuries of gradual change in the 
habits and outlook of the people of 
Europe. The germs of science and of 
truth were now and again bursting 
w. through the incrustations and heavy 

^ niould of ages. The age of invention 
IfcjEEBHffiX j had begun. Physical force, the brute 
VH force of muscle, was giving way before 

mental activity and superiority. The 
chemist invented gunpowder, and im¬ 
mediately it was applied to warfare. 
The compass or magnetic needle was introduced, and 
new countries were discovered as the result. Expedi¬ 
tions and voyages were then undertaken, and commerce 
in its modern sense began its conquering progress into 
all the hitherto unknown seas and countries of the globe. 
And, more than ail, learning and knowledge were no 
longer confined to monks and priests, but were beginning 
to be valued by merchant and soldier, baron and yeoman 
alike—the feudal lord who could neither read nor 
write was beginning to be thought an ignoramus, and 
set about learning his ABC. In fact, the world was 
ready for the Great Discovery, the Art of Printing. It 
was the dawn of a new day—the shining forth of a light, 
never to be extinguished, upon a world of intellectual and 
moral darkness. 

It is generally supposed that the art of printing was 
invented all at once. This is a great mistake, however, 
for, like most great discoveries, it came in bits, being gradu¬ 
ally built up from small beginnings. 

“ The first attempts were simple and rude enough— 
consisting of the stamping of certain marks or characters 
upon bales or packages of goods, to ensure their identifica¬ 
tion and point out their ownership. It was this practice 
that suggested the cutting of crude pictures and passages 
of Scripture upon blocks of wood, impressions from which 
ware common in Germany for a considerable time before 
printing with type began to be practised. Such impres¬ 
sions, when bound together, formed what are called ‘ block 
books,’ some of which are still preserved, one of them, 
known as the Biblia Pauperum, or Bible for the Poor, being 
well known to collectors. 

“ Further, there were in use, before Faust or Gutenberg 
appeared on the scene, small sheets or leaves bearing im¬ 
pressions from blocks, which set forth the simple elements 
of grammar, and these little manuals by Donatus were put 
into the hands of children at school.” 

It was the first man who conceived the idea of using 
movable characters instead of the solid block who was the 
first real inventor of printing in its modern sense. That 
genius is unknown, though it was Gutenberg who first 
brought it to a practical issue. Holland claims, with some 
show of reason, that one of her sons, Laurent Koster of 
Haarlem, not only invented the art, but brought it to 
perfection, through the successive stages of wooden types, 
types of cut metal, and cast type, before the year 1441. 
One of Roster’s workmen, named John Fust or Faust, ran 
away, carrying with him to Mayence both the secret and 
a quantity of type and implements. There, the story 
goes, he entered into partnership with Gutenberg and 
anothr German named Schoefier, who received Fust’s 


daughter in marriage as a reward for having discovered 
the way to cast type from a matrix. 

Leaving the history of printing for a time, we must go 
back to find out what we can of the life and character of 
the first English printer, William Caxton. He was a man 
of great ability, who had engaged in many things success¬ 
fully, and who, when he heard of the wonderful new method 
of producing books, undertook yet another task, though he 
was then over sixty. 

William Caxton w r as bom in or about the year 1412. His 
father was a well-to-do farmer living in the Weald of 
Kent, then a place remote from the civilising influences 
of the great city of London. But the elder Caxton was 
alive to the advantages of education, and sent his son to 
as good a school as he could find. We should like to know 
something about this school, for such institutions were 
rare in those days; but Caxton, though in after years 
he expressed his great gratitude to his parents for giving 
him an education, never mentions it. 

Following school, William was sent to London, where he 
was apprenticed in 1428 to a mercer of the generous name 
of Large, who afterwards became Lord Mayor. London 
was a strange place in those days. It had a third of a 
million population, and relatively its influence both at 
home and abroad was greater even than at the present 
time. “ To think of London as it was then, we must 
imagine ourselves in a maze of crooked and narrow streets, 
or more properly lanes, very rough and rugged underfoot, 
with but few pavements for the convenience of foot- 
passengers. Many of the houses on either side of the 
street were thatched with straw, and built principally of 
timber and plaster. They were of various heights, each 
floor extending several feet beyond the one below it, giving 
them the appearance of being top-heavy, and ready to fall 
upon the passers-by. In the narrowest of the streets the 
top stories almost shut out the light and air from the 
lower rooms, while it was possible for two persons 
living on opposite sides to shake hands from window to 
window. 

“ London was also without water, save that brought 
by carriers from the river and wells and springs. There 
were no police by day and no light by night, except such as 
came from the windows of the dwellings. There were no 
theatres, for there was no drama ; no concerts, no lectures, 
in short no reasonable entertainment of any kind. Cere¬ 
monial processions of ecclesiastics or noblemen at times 
enlivened the streets and brought the people together in 
dense masses.” 

At this time, too, the King was fighting hard to retain 
his possessions in France, and was being opposed by the 
Maid of Orleans, the girl patriot who was shortly to be 
burnt at the stake as a witch. Other burnings were 
going on in London itself, for Lollards and Wicklifhtes were 
affording strange and terrible attractions for the crowd. 
It was time that the civilising and enlightening influence of 
the press was brought to bear upon the gross superstitions 
and cruelty of the age. The people were further entertained 
by the sight of a “ delinquent losing his ears after a bout 
in the pillory, or an execution on Tower Hill, or the baiting 
of bull or bear.” 

The position of Master Large’s shop is unknown, but 
it must have been near St. Paul’s Cathedral, for between 
there and the Tower lay the chief business quarters of the 
city, afterwards swept away by the Great Fire. Whatever 
its position, it had a swinging sign over the door, indicating 
the business carried on within. It was not a shop in the 
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modem sense of the term, but rather a warehouse, with a 
booth by the door open to the street, innocent of windows, 
but closed with heavy shutters at night. This was the 
London and shop where William was apprenticed in his 
sixteenth year, and where he remained until he was twenty, 
when he became a citizen of London and freeman of the 
Company of Mercers. That he was industrious and gave 
satisfaction is shown by the fact that his master, when he 
died in 1441, left William a legacy of twenty marks, a sum 
equal to about 160 pounds at the present day. 

William Caxton now experienced the advantages of 
good character and steady application to business. He had 
not only a little fortune, but he had an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with trade, and a good reputation for integrity. Also, 
he had the will and industry to make good use of these 
advantages. With his legacy and possibly some savings 
of his own he commenced business on his own account, as 
a merchant. This obliged him to travel abroad as a buyer 
of things not produced at home. His business took him 
from place to place, attending the large fairs which were 
held in different cities on the Continent. In this way he 
journeyed through Germany, France, and Holland, mixing 


with people of many nationalities, learning foreign languages 
and becoming acquainted with the literature and seats of 
learning of the time ; for, whatever else Caxton dealt in, 
he paid a good deal of attention to the buying and selling of 
manuscript books. Great commercial value was attached 
to the manuscripts which then supplied the place of books. 
The trade in them was, at one time, largely conducted by 
the monks, who, as they were the principal transcribers of 
manuscripts, were also the only booksellers ; and these 
works being scarce, they sold them for very high prices. 
Among other facts equally astonishing, it is stated that 
a learned lady gave for a manuscript called “ The Homilies 
of Haimon 99 two hundred sheep, five quarters of wheat, 
and the same quantity of rye and millet. One reason for so 
large a sum being paid for manuscripts appears to have been 
the skill, labour, and taste expended on their execution. 

The trade in manuscripts was revived and extended on 
the establishment of universities in different parts of the 
Continent, and two hundred years before the time of 
Caxton the sellers of them became so numerous in Paris 
as to be the object of special regulations. We read of 
librarii, the brokers and agents for the sale of manuscripts, 
and of stationarii, the sellers and copiers 
of manuscripts, who were so called from 
having stations at markets and in various 
parts of cities. One object of the law 
referred to was to regulate the prices 
charged by these persons, which had 
become enormous.* 

At all times the price of books written 
laboriously by hand must have been 
enormous. When Caxton was appren¬ 
ticed to Robert Large, the equivalent 
of thirty pounds was the ordinary price 
for a New Testament; a complete Bible 
would have cost a labouring man the 
whole earnings of at least four or five 
years. It is not surprising therefore to 
find William Caxton, a keen and en¬ 
lightened man of business, trading in 
books, but seeking everywhere the best 
and cheapest sources of supply. His 
literary dealings brought him in contact 
with many learned and influential people. 

One day he heard a strange story of 
a thing that had happened in Paris. A 
German, named Fust, had appeared there 
with some large and heavy packages. 
He had Latin Bibles to sell. They were 
written (or appeared to be written) on 
vellum or prepared calf-skin, and were 
ornamented with beautiful flowered 
capital letters, all finely coloured and 
gilded. 

Fust got an introduction to the King, 
who was much interested in this extra¬ 
ordinary work, and sold him one of his 
volumes for seven hundred and fifty 
crowns. Then he called on the Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris, to whom he sold another 
copy for three hundred crowns. The 
latter, proud of his great bargain, showed 
it to the King, who examined it with 
surprised attention. 

“ I have something to show you,” he 
said, and had his own purchase brought 
and laid side by side with the Arch¬ 
bishop’s. 

Comparing them, they found that, 
while the ornamental capitals differed, 
the rest of the books, which were supposed 
to be written, had such a conformity in 
the number of pages, and lines to a page, 
and words to a line, and such a close 
similarity in the lettering, as convinced 
them that the two books could not 



* “ Caxton and th* Axt of Pristine," R.T.S. 
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have been written in the ordinary way. Then, on inquiry, 
they found that the merchant had disposed of other copies 
at varying prices, and some for as low a sum as fifty 
crowns ! 

Greatly puzzled, they soon felt certain that the 
volumes could only have been produced by means of the 
" Black Art,” which meant that the makers had had the 
assistance of the Devil. As soon as they had recovered 
from their natural astonishment the King sent for 
Fust, for they determined to secure the Devil's agent 
or servant. 

There was no help for it; John Fust’s secret, one that had 
been kept for years, was made public, but instead of being 
burnt for a wizard, as had been the fate of many a genius 
before him, he was rewarded for his cleverness and dismissed 
with honour. 

It was about the year 1441 that Caxton left England 
and went to the Low Countries,where he remained, according 
to his own account, for thirty years. During that time he 
conducted his own business as general merchant, and also 
looked after the interests of the Mercers’ Guild. Even if 
he was not paying frequent visits home, he must have 
been in constant communication with his native land, for his 
reputation stood high, and we learn from the records that 
in 1464 Edward IV. issued a writ appointing William 
Caxton and Richard Whitehill his special ambassadors 
and deputies to his cousin Philip the Good, who was then 
Duke of Burgundy. 

Caxton had now to attend the Court at Bruges, taking 
up his quarters at the “ House of the English.” His duties 
being light, and detesting idleness (one of the most notable 


things about Caxton was his intense industry and 
love of work, for he laboured hard for the work’s sake), 
he started on the translation into English of a French 
work. 

Then Duke Ph lip died, and was succeeded by Charles 
the Rash. Charles married Margaret, sister to the King 
of England, and Margaret, who was attracted by his 
straightforward and manly character, invited Caxton to 
enter her service at a ” yearly fee.” Conversing with his 
royal patroness one day, Caxton happened to mention that 
he had begun a translation of the Histoires de Troyes , 
written by a French monk named Raoul le Fevre. Margaret 
asked to see the manuscript, approved it, made a few 
corrections, and then commanded the translator to proceed 
with his work. 

It was this translation that afterwards became the first 
English printed book, and doubly notable in that translator 
and printer were combined in the person of Caxton. 
According to Caxton the translation was finished at Cologne 
on September 19, 1471, and he is known to have completed 
an impression of the work, at his own press, before the end 
of the year. In 1474 he completed his next known work, 
” The Game and Playe of Chesse,” a moral essay, printed 
in a folio volume. 

It is thought to be proved that this volume on chess was 
the first book printed in England, and so that year 1474 is 
assumed to be that of the introduction of the art into this 
country. What is known, without a doubt, is that Caxton 
had set up his press in the Almonry, close to Westminster 
Abbey where he printed in that year, in folio, “ The Dictes 
and Notable Wyse Sayings of the Phylosophers.” 


(To be concluded.) 


For “All-Weather” Wheelmen. 


As a cycle-rider of very extensive experience the writer of 
this paragraph can scarcely repress a smile when he calls to 
mind some of the weird and wonderful devices that from time 
to time have been evolved for the alleged purpose of keeping 
cyclists dry in wet weather. That being so, he is all the more 


pleased to noti6e a really good protective appliance of the 
kind when he comes across one. The new and well-named 
Cyclospat is the identical article to be referred to, and it, like 
so many other useful novelties introduced for the benefit of 
wheelmen, is placed upon the market by the big and enter¬ 
prising house of Brown Bros., 
Ltd., of Great Eastern Street, 
London, E.C. 

By way of a brief description, 
it may be said that the Cyclo¬ 
spat is at once a legging and a 
foot cover. It is made of double 
texture waterproof material cf 
a drab or khaki colour, and 
provides the cyclist with a 
reliable rain-repeller from toe 
upwards to knee. A toe-piece 
fits over the toe of the shoe or 
boot, an elastic band passes 
under the instep, and the legging 
part of the Cyclospat fastens 
around the calf by means of 
elastic bands and snap fasteners. 

These overalls, as they may be 
termed, being easily put on and 
removed, are very effective and 
convenient for cyclists who ride 
in wet weather, and also for cycle 
tourists who are sometimes com¬ 
pelled to perform that feat. When 
not in use, Cyclospats take up but 
little room in the pocket or tool- 
bag, and a pair of them weigh 
only six ounces. They are made 
in three sizes, and retail at 45. 6 d. 
a pair. The toe-piece, above 
referred to, is a feature specially 
deserving of mention, because, 
forming as it does a complete toe- 
cap above and below, it keeps the 
wet from penetrating the facing 
of the boot or shoe. 



A COOL CUSTOMER. 

An original artist named Beck 
Was long in the arms and the neck. 
He painted this way 
On a very hot day. 

And so held the sunbeams in check I 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE TRBASURB NEARS PORT. 


very early breakfast—Mrs. 
Morgan wouldn’t hear of 
their departure without it— 
was enlivened by another 
discussion between the wary 
farmer and Narbutt. As this 
was a fair sample of the sly 
humour these worthies im¬ 
parted to their business trans¬ 
actions, it may be given 
verbatim. The boys, mean¬ 
while, regaled their inner men. 

“ I was noticing, Mr. Morgan,” said Narbutt, ” your 
house there by Salutation Square. It’s in sad want of 
tidying up in front, it is. I shall have time to spare ashore 
next week, being on the Eisteddfod Committee, and you 
know how much waiting about that means ; so for a small 
sum, to a neighbour like yourself, I'll tidy it up for you. 
What do you say, man ? ” 

Mr. Morgan was staring at the speaker, his face as 
innocent and blank as that of a baby. 

** I’m trying to think, Narbutt, my boy. what house 
you’re alluding to as mine. I’m sure you can’t mean 
‘ Munny-Dhee ’ by Cross House. If you do, by any chance, 

I may as well tell you it is in my mind, it is, to sell the 
hay-crop as grows in front.” 

“ Sure, Mr. Morgan, and you’re not a-calling the few 
weeds and cow-grass a hay crop ? Why, I was offering 
to clear it away before the Town Council complains of its 
untidy aspect. Yes, indeed ! ” 

“ I’ll tell you what I’ll do, Narbutt, for I’m open to treat 
you better than another ; for two pounds ten, you shall 
have the grass, and I’ll lend you a pony and cart to help 
lift it ! ” 

” Now come, come, Morgan! fair play to all. I likes a 
joke as well as any man, and I know as you’re bound to 
spake business-like afore Mrs. Morgan, and we’ll pretend, 
if you wish, that it is a hay-crop and not a rubbish-heap 
with all the old posters and bills from last year’s election 
blowing about. And I’ll clean it all up free, and charge 
you nothing, for ’tis sick and tired I am of hearing visitors 
grumble at its onsightliness.” And Narbutt squared him¬ 
self up to the breakfast-table like a man who had made a 
generous offer and would avoid further reference to it lest 
he repented and withdrew his magnanimity. 

“ Two pounds, Narbutt, for as fine an acre and a half of 
grass as is in Pembrokeshire, look where you will.” 


” Wheer’s the acre and a half, Mr. Morgan, sir ? I 
thought I knew the parish—I was bom here—but ’tis 
live and leam with me now ! ” 

" Including the strip beside the house, that bit o’ ground 
is just under an acre and a quarter, and Mr. Phillips, Town 
Clerk, or the Dean, can show you it in the title-deeds. 
Come, Narbutt, be settling with the thing—one pound 
fifteen ? ” 

” Well, we must be on the move. If the Town Council 
fines you for not keeping your property respectable, and 
though the fines is heavy, none can say but ’tis just. Don’t 
you say I didn’t warn you neighbourly ! ” 

" One pound ten, Narbutt, not a penny less ; but it must 
not reach the wife’s ears.” 

" Why, man, if I gave you that for it you’d run back 
and tell her of it yourself. Ah—and go strutting about 
like a good ’un.” 

“ One pound five,” persisted Mr. Morgan, “ only because 
I'm too busy to go and cart it myself.” 

” Done ! Only, lend me your horse and cart ! ” 

“ Is it worth it, Narbutt ? ” whispered Jack, laughing. 

" Oh, aye, just about ; it will be better too after this 
late rain ! ” Narbutt had not done a bad morning’s work. 

” Well, boro dach (good morning) to ye. Ye’ll have the 
island to yourself this morning,” remarked Mr. Morgan, 
as they were getting ready to depart. 

” Why, where's Mr. Tegon ? Isn’t he on the island ? ” 

“ Gone for a cruise somewhere ; we saw his little boat 
making for Rack’s Sound—yesterday, was it ? No—day 
before.” 

The little party gave a thoughtful pause. What was 
the meaning of that journey ? 

“ Do you think he’s discovered the chest, Narbutt ? ” 
asked Hiram. ” Has he taken it to Lilford to sell ? Oh, 
what fools we were to leave it.” 

” Bide you still, and don’t get excited. If the box has 
gone, which I don't just think, we’ll sail right away now 
to Lilford and trace him out; but first, all haste to the 
wreck.” 

They lost no time in getting aboard and rowing out once 
more across the Sound. 

” Pull, all three of us ; an’ put your backs into it ! ” 

A little later and the boat was tossing and rocking in a 
piece of water resembling a pot on the l od, caused by two 
rushing eddies meeting. A little manceuv ring was necessary 
here, then they slued round into a swift tide current, 
which carried them down the Sound. 
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" All together I Now, put some beef into it 1 ” And 
Narbutt stood up to put greater force into his sweeping 
stroke, and again the boat was lifted out of that current 
and into a quieter stretch of water. So they made their 
course, taking advantage of every favouring run of water, 
and pulling hard through the opposing streams. The tide 
coming round from the north as well as from the south of 
Samsey, and meeting amidst the many reefs and queer- 
shaped rocks, half-tidal and others, caused all that choppy 
tumbled water and hurrying currents. 

It seemed a long journey to our impatient lads, but in 
reality they had made a remarkably good passage. Narbutt 
had brought all his well-known skill and experience to 
bear, and they were soon rowing into the bay—the bay 
containing all their hopes and fears. 

Hiram could scarce contain himself. 

“ Now we shall know whether Tegon 
has got wind of our secret. Yes, or— 

No ! ” sang out Narbutt as they 
reached the wreck, and he quickly 
sprang aboard. He stepped down to 
gaze into the forward hold. There 
were certain signs—to him—that noth¬ 
ing had been disturbed. 

“ Hooray ! Hooray ! Take it easy, 
all,” he cried. 

“ But ”—Hiram was full of suspicion 
—“ suppose he has taken the contents, 
and replaced the box only ? ” 

“ H’m ! it might be, but I don’t 
think even cunning Mr. Tegon could 
completely hide his traces like this. 

Everything is identical as I left it, 

'ceptin' there is more water in her.” 

Yes,” added Jack, ” and she's slip¬ 
ping back into her former position 
rather, isn’t she ? ” 

” True 1 I believe a bit of rough 
water, and she’d drop away altogether.” 

" Now, then, leave discussion. We'll 
have up our treasure-chest—as you 
gents wish it called—though about the 
treasure I know nuthin’.” 

And Narbutt fished down in the 
discoloured water with the boat-hook. 

Presently, after missing it two or 
three times, and causing the intent 
watchers to gasp with suppressed 
excitement, it came into view. 

” Why, it’s a violin-case—that’s all! ” 

” Well, yes ; that is what it's like, I 
admit,” said Narbutt; “but it seems 
too heavy for a violin to be inside 
only ! ” 

It was lying on deck now, and after 
scraping away the dirt, they were enabled to grasp its 
exact shape. A rather square and large violin-case, with 
metal clasps fastened round and screwed in, lay before 
them. There was no inscription—no means of opening 
it without unscrewing or breaking the lid. 

“ Now, we’ll take it aboard, and sail it over to Porth 
Stinan, and there examine it ; but we’ll get quick away 
from here, for it’s beginning to blow again. Bothered if 
old Morgan wasn’t right about the sou’-wester a-moaning on 
the Stack Rocks last night. We must slip across the 
Sound on the top of the tide.” 

There was nothing slow about the journey back. The 
watchful Narbutt found it needful to take a reef in their 
old sail before they were half-way over. 

There’s a lot of people on the beach, Narbutt,” exclaimed 
Hiram. “ Looks as if they had got wind of something ; 
they surely can't have heard of our little discovery ? ” 

“ No, no 1 be aisy. That's visitors and others come to see 
the lifeboat practice ; perhaps it 'ull interest you.” 

“ What about the violin treasure-chest ? ” 

“ Oh, that’ll be all right. I can put that for the morning 
in the lifeboat-house’s big locker, till all’s over.” 


” Good 1 Then we'll open it afterwards. I’m simply 
dying to see what's inside.” 

They landed just beside the lifeboat slip, hauled their 
boat up out of everyone's way, and having wrapped the 
case up in a spare sail, thus attracting no attention, Narbutt 
took it into the safe precincts of the lifeboat-house. Our 
boys now turned their attention to the bright and animated 
group on the beach. 

It appeared that there was a fresh overseer calling that 
morning to put the men through their drill. He was a 
very self-assured young man, who evidently prided himself 
on his sense of discipline. But these worthy Welsh fisher¬ 
men had opinions and ways of their own ; and, whilst never 
openly opposing the rather fussy young lieutenant's orders. 

they yet managed to get things after all 
much in their own accustomed groove. 

A very old gentleman—a respected 
and worthy magistrate, who was deaf, 
and so short-sighted as to be nearly 
blind—was to hand out the caps. This 
was the general custom, the supposition 
being that at the call of duty each man 
accepts the cap, blue or red, as the case 
may be, awarded him, and, without 
hesitation or discussion, puts his life to 
the hazard. This is arranged thus to 
prevent one man offering to go in place 
of another, or perhaps—a rare occasion 
—some man objecting to take the risk. 
He who has the cap handed him—goes ; 
that is the rule. 

The old gentleman was supported on 
either hand by young fishermen wlio 
were more in touch with the habits 
and manners of the neighbourhood. 
One shouted a name in the old gentle¬ 
man’s ear, and the other handed him a 
cap, which he either placed on the head 
of the man who responded or dropped 
somewhere in the locality. 

“ Elijah James ! ” 

A man stepped forward and received 
a blue cap. 

“ But that’s not Elijah James. 
Narbutt ! ” said Jack quickly. 

“ Shish ! ” was the answer. “ No ; 
he’s harvesting to-day, but that’s no 
matter ! Neither old Squire Arnold nor 
the inspector knows different.” 

“ Tudor Morgan 1 *' 

Young Ivor, who had helped them 
the night before, stepped up in place 
of their farmer host. One after the 
other took their caps. And Narbutt 
was, of course, coxswain. 

The young naval instructor, or inspector, whatever his 
rank or title might be, attired in immaculate uniform, was 
meanwhile the centre of a group of admiring ladies, who had 
come down to see the lifeboat launched. A footman was 
waiting on the cliff with materials for a picnic lunch—to be 
partaken of after the efforts of the crew and commander 
had concluded. 

The lifeboat-house doors were now wide open ; a man 
was seated at each oar, and Narbutt filled the coxswain's 
position. The young inspector, springing gracefully on 
the slip, and smartly doffing his hat to the worshipping 
female battalions, jumped aboard. 

“ Right ! Let go ! ” 

All eyes were watching eagerly for the fascinating, down¬ 
ward rush of the gallant craft, but she didn’t budge. 

“ Here 1 What’s all this, my men ? ” Thus the smart 
lieutenant. 

“ She’m not be loosed aft.” 

“ Why not ? ” demanded the inspector loudly. 

“ You never ordered it ; said w*e was to do only what 
was ordered and take instructions on all points from you.” 

There was no suspicion of humour in any of their faces ; 



THE “ B.O.P.” PORTRAIT 
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solemnly each one met the hurried frown of the slightly 
confused young officer. 

“ And the slip’s not greased ? H'm ! Grease it immedi¬ 
ately ! Now then, is all done that’s necessary ? ” 

“ I don't know of anything else, sir. Do you ? ” 

The officer bit his lip, and again gave the order to let go. 
The wedges which retarded the boat were snatched aside 
and down she gracefully glided, dashing into the sea at the 
bottom of the slip. Instantly the oars, held straight aloft 
till now, dipped with machine-like precision, and the life¬ 
boat crested the rising waves of Samsey Sound. 

Some of the more critical watchers ran up the cliff and 
followed her course out to sea by aid of glasses. The well- 
dressed party who had attended the lieutenant spread 
themselves about the rpcks in graceful attitudes, or inter¬ 
rogated the native children with benevolent though superior 
air. Some investigated the interior of the lifeboat-house, 
looking at the various photos on the walls, or listening to 
the description of its apparatus with a languid air. 

An hour or two later a quick eye on the lookout detected 


the windlass flew round, and the boat crept steadily up the 
slipway towards her berth. 

So the entertainment was over. The still immaculate 
though weather-stained officer was received vociferously 
by the ladies and overwhelmed with attentions. 

“ What do you think of him, Narbutt ? ” asked Hiram. 
“ Bit cocky, isn’t he ? ” 

“ Oh, I dunno ; he’ll do in time. Knows his work pretty 
well, but he wants experience in dealing with men. Very 
thorough, though, he is—fair play to him. He wanted to pull 
out to the W. Bishops and back home by the Stack Rocks 1 
Nice day’s work that—we shouldn’t ha’ been home yet 1 ” 

“ Well, how did you get out of it ? ” 

" Oh, we has ways.” 

" No, but tell us what you did.” 

" Well, no repeating, mind 1 We busy men as has our 
work and farming to do ashore can’t spend too much time 
carrying decent young officers like 1 his nibs ’ about, so we 
has our little harmless jokes.” 

” What was this one, Narbutt ? Out with it 1 ” 


Preparations for the Lifeboat Practice. 



the boat returning. Instantly preparations were in hand 
for the picnic lunch. The footman descended the cliff 
carrying a basket, and with some effort preserving his 
dignity, evidently regarding the whole thing as beneath 
him. 

The lifeboat men who had stayed ashore gathered about 
the foot of the slip to bear a hand in the landing. Gradually 
she came into view, appearing and disappearing as she 
crested the big seas. And a beautiful sight she was, as, in 
spite of the difficulties caused by the heavy waves, the oars 
kept even time. 

She ran her keel right in the centre of the slip. Narbutt, 
in oilskins, was peering ahead under his beetling brows, 
his moustache and beard all wet with spray. The smart 
officer had met (by accident, let us hope) with several seas 
and was pretty well soaked ; however, he was game and 
retained a good deal of his perkiness. 

” Now, my men, give way once more—Now—Hold 
water 1 ” A bolt was smartly run through its allotted 
place low down the front of the keel, and a line attached ; 


Narbutt, with a sly twinkle in his eyes, gave them his 
version. 

" ‘ Now, my lads 1 ’ says our skipper, * I wants to see a 
smart bit of pulling. I know you can do it,’ he says. ‘ Give 
way, all of you, and out to the West Bishops ! ' ‘ Aye, aye, 

sir ! ’ we answers, and pulls like heroes, we all does. I takes 
the boat right through that heavy tide as fetches round 
the south of Samsey, and, just in the middle of the worst 
of it. John Owen’s oar snaps l ” 

" I say 1 You didn’t expect that! ” 

** Well, yes, we did. In fact, that’s an oar we keeps for 
snapping. I let her head swing at the same moment, and 
* his nibs ’ and me was half-drowned. You’d 'a' died of 
laughin’! But, o’ course, none of us dare grin and give the 
game away. Old Tudor (he’s the policeman, you know— 
him we always has a joke with)—he started to laugh, but 
John Owen thumps him in the back with his stump of 
an oar, accidentally for the purpose, and David Hughes let 
his oilskin cap slap acrost his * counting-house,’ so what 
between groanin’ and spittin’, hi9 laugh didn’t count. 
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That’s him now, a-arguing of it out with Owen. Oh, bless 
you! they’ll be good friends enough in a few minutes. 
Listen ! ” 

They listened and heard this dialogue : ” My spine is 
broken, man ; 'tis to the doctor I go direct. If you can’t 
handle an oar, 'tis not a lifeboat you’re fit to be in, 
John Owen! ” 

“ Your spine, indeed l May I ask you, Mr. Tudor, sir, 
to please to look at my arms and wrists there—black and 
blue, they are, along of supporting your carcass, man. 
'Tis a foolish game to throw yourself back in that manner, 
in a lifeboat of all places, and at a moment of peril when 
I was near losing my life by the breaking of the oar.” 

Exaggerating, arguing, and gesticulating thus violently, 
the last of the party vanished over the cliff, and Narbutt 
and the boys had the lifeboat house to themselves. 

“ Now, open the chest 1 ” 

" What a sell, after all our trouble, if it turns out to 
be only a violin after all I Or, more likely, 'tis empty 1 ” 

Producing a box of screw-drivers, hammers, and tools, 
always kept in the boat-house, Narbutt commenced to 
unscrew the rusty fastenings. One by one the screws and 
nails yielded or broke in. The excitement was intense. 


" Hurry up, Narbutt ; give it a good whack ! M 

” Patience 1 We mustn’t smash the contents, if there are 
any” 

At length tlie last clasp was removed and an inserted 
screw-driver was gently prizing open the lid, which was 
closely nailed by small brads all the way round. Whoever 
did it up did the job pretty thoroughly. At last, with 
a creak, the lid fell back and revealed a covering of oil¬ 
skin, in its turn closely fastened. Hurriedly now (Narbutt 
was getting a little impatient himself), he got one end un¬ 
fastened and ripped the covering off in one tug. 

The contents were exposed. A few foreign-looking 
articles carved in Indian style, a silver match-box, a belt 
with a revolver attached, and an egg. 

Jack and Hiram gazed at each other. A curious lumpy 
feeling was in Hiram's throat. 

” That’s an Auk’s Egg—and I believe I know who 
these things belong to,” said Hiram slowly. " They 
belong-” 

” To me 1 ” snarled a voice. ” And to me,” added another. 
And, darting forward to grasp the case, appeared old 
Tegon of the island, while close behind him came Mr. Roy 
Sluker, the pimply-faced loafer from Lilford 1 


CHAPTER XIV. 

IN THB DEAN’S LIBRARY. 


S O intent had our party been in their occupation 
that the stealthy entrance of this undesirable 
couple had been unperceived. Narbutt promptly 
snapped down the lid and wound a coil of rope 
many times tightly round the box. 

Tegon and his companion were commencing a violent 
and abusive harangue, when a pleasant voice was heard 
outside: “ Ah, gentlemen, what is the subject under 

discussion ? May I listen ? ” 

Yet another arrival, though a very lucky one for the 
honest section of the group. 

It was none other than the Dean of St. Davids himself. 
He had driven over for the lifeboat practice, but, meeting 
so many of his parishioners en route, he had been delayed, 
and thus arrived after the conclusion of the display. 
Hearing voices in the lifeboat-house, he had entered at 
this exciting moment. 

Jack and Hiram gazed at one another—a curious, lumpy 
feeling in their throats. 

An outline of the whole affair up to date was given to 
the worthy old gentleman. He listened attentively to 
its conclusion. 

“ Well, well! " he exclaimed. ” Now come, gentlemen ; 
here is a very interesting little story. And you claim it 
on behalf of yourself and your friend here—eh, Tegon ? 
A‘i, now, that’s all quite exciting. I propose we have a 
proper inquiry into the whole affair to-morrow, and, mean¬ 
while, we will seal up the box. No one has touched the 
contents, though all of you got a glimpse of them—is that 
not so ? Excellent ! excellent ! Now, 
to be quite fair to all parties, I ought 
to carry it, but I’m afraid it is too 
much for an old man. Ah ! 1 have it. 

Mr. Tudor, the policeman, who is 
working in the field near by, shall 
carry it to my house ; he will ask no 
questions and need be told nothing.” 

” I’ll go and fetch him,” said Jack, 
speeding off quickly. 

Shortly after a procession wound 
its way to the Dean’s house at St. 

Davids—Mr. Tudor, the policeman, 
in private attire, walking in front 
with a box of what he took to be 
some geological specimens collected 
for the Dean. The case was deposited 
in a safe, and, after offering some 


refreshments all round, while beaming kindness on the 
whole party, the Dean requested them to be in attendance 
at ten o’clock the next morning. 

The boys ran nearly all the four miles home to Solvach. 
Hiram was too preoccupied for once to make a com¬ 
petitive match of the performance. They poured out 
their tale to Hiram's father in such trepidation that he 
scarcely knew what to make of it. He was bewildered. 

“ A large egg 1 Maori curios—violin-case—wreck ?—Have 
you been dreaming ? ” 

Gradually they got the story straightened out. 

” Did you touch the egg ? Shake it ?—the large one, 
I mean ? ” asked Mr. Travers. 

” No ; no one touched anything in the case.” 

” Did you tell any of my story to the Dean ? ” 

” No.” 

” Or to Narbutt ? ” 

” No ; to no one.” 

” Oh ! 1 wonder if the diamonds are in the egg ? Quite 
unlikely, I fear. However, I think I must turn up at the 
inquiry to-morrow, if the Dean permits. But mind, not 
a word of my story now or at any time, unless I give per¬ 
mission. Let me beg this of you, boys ! ” 

” You can trust Jack, father, and as for me, mum’s the 
word 1 ” 

‘ Yes, I know I can trust you all right,” said Mr. Travers. 
” Now, boys, try and get into a calm state of mind, and 
have a good night’s rest. I’m not excited.” 

And Mr. Travers walked up and down in a manner that 
suggested that he was, at all events, 
not in a remarkably composed frame 
of mind. 

The reader is now entitled to a 
word of explanation as to the going 
and coming of the indefatigable Mr. 
Tegon : why he took the course he 
did, and why he didn’t simply claim 
the treasure as his own ; and what 
was his reason in introducing Sluker 
to share, his reward. We must go 
back a little to make this clear—as 
clear, that is, as the eccentric perfor 
mance of the old recluse will permit. 

Narbutt was not quite correct wlu n 
he stated that Tegon’s suspicions were 
set at rest. The other soon retu met 1 
for a closer examination of that cabin 


Pour Bit of flDotberlanb. 

^THOUGH the bit of Motherland 
w Be bat small on which yon stand. 
If ’tis worthier through you. 

Finer for the deeds you do. 

Furor for the words you speak. 

Higher for the goals you seek. 

Gladder for your laughter's cheer. 
Stronger for your courage clear. 

Nobler that His Sword you wear— 

Not in vain God set you there. 

CONSTANCE I. SMITH. 
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The Dean and Lawyer Propert. 


and the space behind, in which he had seen Narbutt break 
open the planks. His cunning eye searched every inch, 
and he was not long in detecting the outline mark of the 
box, which, on account of its being kept drier, was possibly 
of a slightly different colour, and just discernible. 

At once he decided that something had been taken from 
there, whether by Narbutt or previously by the boys, he 
could not be sure. Obeying his first impulse, he got away 
in his sailing-boat next morn, with a fair wind for Lilford 
Haven. There was some shipping authority there, and 
bis idea was to lay information that certain goods of his 
had been stolen from the wreck by Narbutt and the boys. 

But after a cautious conversational skirmish with an 
under official, it occurred to Mr. Tegon that he might have 
some difficulty in making good his own personal claim, so 
he made no explanations and pursued his plan no further 
in that direction. 

Cudgelling his brain, Mr. Tegon munched a frugal meal at 
the “ Home from Home,” sitting like a monkey, scratching 
h.is chin and mumbling to himself. 

The conclusion he came to was this : If Narbutt and the 
boys knew anything about the matter, they were bound 
to hold their tongues, so if he could find out exactly where 
they had taken the box or articles, whatever they might 
be, he (Mr. Tegon) would simply retake them by force. 
That was the easiest way for him to get hold of anything— 
take it, and let them get it back if they could. They 
would not like to make too much fuss. One thing was in 
his favour—no one knew that his suspicions were aroused. 

Now, could he manage without assistance ? Wouldn’t 
some stranger, some likely young fellow not understanding 
too much, be extremely useful ? He could tell him any 
yarn : that some one had stolen something of his, and he 


meant to get it back without troubling the 
police, or something of that sort. 

When his reflections had reached this stage 
his eyes fell upon Mr. Sluker, who had just 
entered and was sprawling on the opposite seat. 
There’s an attraction, perhaps, of one rogue to 
another ; anyway, Sluker agreed, upon a small 
monetary consideration, to accompany Tegon 
back to St. Davids and assist him in the 
delicate little matter in hand. 

Making straight for Solvach, Tegon elicited 
by roundabout questions that the two young 
gentlemen had not been home the previous 
night. The further discovery that Narbutt 
had been absent, too, disconcerted him con¬ 
siderably, and he was fearful that the trio 
had gone right away with their findings. 

The few details that Mr. Sluker managed 
to wriggle out of Tegon, and the old gentle¬ 
man’s mutterings, caused a glimmer of the 
truth to pierce the thick skull and feebly 
illuminate the dull brain of Roy Sluker. 
When, therefore, they tracked our party 
eventually to the lifeboat-house at Porth 
Stinian, he had the adroitness to add, ” And 
to me,” when Tegon claimed the things as 
belonging to him. 

This, then, was the position of affairs. The 
malevolent look which the Old Man of the 
Island cast on his new ally was an eloquent 
tribute to the affection he had for him. The 
case was awkwardly complicated now. It was 
still open for him to inform the authorities, 
when probably no one would get anything, or 
he must somehow or other make good his 
claim. 

“ It’s easy enough,” said Roy Sluker. ” My 
father was lost at sea. At least, I can say 
so. It was the vessel he went down in, and 
of course these are his things left to me.” 

11 Yes, and what do I get ? ” snorted Tegon. 
“ Oh 1 you 1 You get ’arf.” 

” Do I ? Well, I take no part in it. You get 
yer father’s goods yerself,” he sneered. 

” All right, then,” grunted the other ; ” I’m contented 
with a third. We must work together.” 

” Well, I'll agree to that. But how to make your 
claim reasonable ? Ain’t you got a letter from your 
father ? ” 

” No ; wish I ’ad. Couldn’t you write one ? ” 

” I’m a-thinking. Come into the ‘ Cardigan Arms/ 
No one uses the parlour there.” 

Deep in Tegon’s pocket was an old leather pocket-book, 
which contained two or three letters relating to his tenancy 
of the island. They were of small importance, containing 
some slight legal adjustme.it that the lord of the manor 
required ; also an old communication from a Board of 
Trade official regarding a wreck commission, etc., which 
Mr. Tegon had come by somehow. There was, further, a 
much soiled letter folded and torn which Mr. Tegon was 
in search of. 

” We must add a word to that; then you must produce 
it as a letter from your father.” 

“ Bit tom, ain’t it ? ” 

” All the better, thick skull ; you’ve 'ad it in your 
pocket for years, ain’t yer ? ” he added, with a cunning 
grin. 

The letter ran :— 

On board the “ Bessarabia." 

My dear Boy,—I am coming home to England- 

The rest was left unfinished. 

This was very clumsily written, so Mr. Tegon had little 
difficulty in adding, with the best pen and ink provided 
by the ” Cardigan Arms,” some words to suit their pur¬ 
pose, and in altering the ” Dear Boy” to " Dear Roy.” 
Altogether it was a very passable performance. 


44 
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So, leaving all these matters on the “ lap of the gods," 
as they say in the East, our precious couple waited to see 
what the morrow had in store for them. 

*•*•*•* 

The Dean’s library was the scene of the next day's 
conference. Row after row of books greeted the visitors’ 
eyes. A very learned man was the Dean, venerated by 
the whole countryside, and arbitrator upon every problem 
which arose, domestic or legal. The decision of the Dean 
was always taken as final. His advice was never withheld, 
and the good old man generally added some assistance of 
a monetary nature. 

A kindly, genial, fatherly man, he worshipped his ancient 
cathedral, half in ruins as it was. Through the Dean’s win¬ 
dows one could trace its beautiful architecture, its trellised 
windows giving on to the blue sky above, the hart’s-tongue 
ferns and golden lichens adorning each niche and ledge. 
Every penny of his income, so it was said, was spent in 
restoring the building. Many a carpenter, many a mason 
had come and worked, married, and brought up a family 
on the restoration fund. 

Visible, as it happened just then, in a comfortable posture, 
sheltered nicely from the wind, a portly mason was work¬ 
ing with native deliberation—no fluster, no hurry. The 
cornice engaged upon might be finished this year or next. 
’Twas no matter when. 44 Ah 1 ” said every one, “ we 
shall miss the Dean when he’s gone.” 

Next in importance to the Dean, after Lawyer Propert, 
perhaps came Narbutt. A stiff, rather unbecoming, black 
cloth garment—a cross between a jacket and a coat—was 
always worn by him on Sundays and such great days as 
Coronations, Eisteddfods, 
and committee meetings of 
the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, a white necker¬ 
chief adorning his throat. 

His natural urbanity was 
held in restraint, and he 
had assumed an air of 
judicial profundity and im¬ 
partiality, subservient only 
to the Dean. If Narbutt 
had been asked to take the 
Lord Chief Justice’s place in 
the High Court, he would 
have made a very good at¬ 
tempt at it: he was never 
abashed. 

Lawyer Propert, red of 
face, with rather a bullying 
air, had been a very suc¬ 
cessful counsel in his time. 


but had now practically retired from the profession of law. 
He was rather testy that morning—was continually on the 
lookout for a short cut to terminate these proceedings and 
get done. Perhaps he questioned the legality of the wiiole 
affair ; furthermore, he wished to go fishing. 

A prominent figure in the room was the Old Man of 
the Island, who was sitting on the extreme edge of a chair. 
At intervals he placed his old hat on his knee, then care¬ 
fully removed it to the ground, gazing round the room 
with a furtive yet staring look, till his glance, working 
round, fell on his hat again, whereupon he shifted the 
hat to the ground or back to his knee, as the case might 
be. Behind him, looking very much like a prisoner in the 
dock, and apparently feeling very like it, though making 
desperate efforts to present a picture of honest assurance, 
sat the pimply-faced Roy Sluker. 

Mr. Travers and the two boys were the other occupants 
of the library. 

44 Hem l Now, my dear friends,” began the Dean, 
smiling sweetly all round, 44 there is, as you know, a 
proper and legal course to pursue with regard to treasure- 
trove. But we are all of us here, as I take it, to see if 
we cannot assist one another in getting what is truly 
just carried out.” 

Here the Old Man of the Island gave what was intended 
to be an ingratiating cough. It sounded like a pig's grunt, 
and startled Mr. Sluker, who clutched nervously at his 
coat collar. The Old Man of the Island caught sight oi 
his hat on the floor and placed it on his knee. The Dean, 
with a benignant and encouraging smile in their direction, 
continued : 

44 Now, I understand that one of you present comes to 

our help with a claim to the 
goods, which, if upon in¬ 
vestigation it turns out to 
be a good one, will greatly 
lessen our labours. He 
claims the property as his 
father’s. Now, I propose 
that we place the matter 
before our learned friend. 
Charles James Propert, 
at my request present, to 
act as he thinks fit. This 
may be to hand the pro¬ 
perty over to the son, and 
let the proper authorities 
take what further action 
they think suitable. 

44 Now, first let William 
Walter Narbutt tell us how 
he found the box, violin -case, 
or whatever it may be ! ” 



(To be concluded.) 



His Best. 


H E gave them of his best. His world was just 

A world of working-hours like yours and mine ; 
With days of summer-rain and summer-dust,— 
With days of storm and shine. 

He gave them of his best. His voice held psalm 
And sigh like voices we might hear to-dav : 

His eyes looked bravely out on strife or calm : 

And all along the way 
In times of labour—weariness—or rest— 


He, just a schoolboy, gave them of his best ! 

And those who walked the school-track at his side. 
Long years ago, know at this battle-tide 
Just what it meant that comradeship of old : 

That steady pluck which made the weakly bold : 

That fair belief in God and faith in good : 

That brother-soul which mutely understood 

And taught so simply in its silent power 

To give "its best"—through every humdrum hour! 

Lillian Gard. 
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The “Boy’s Own” Field Club has been formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the “ B.O.P." '! 

Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month ; 

the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new members is directed to the “ ' Boy's Own' Field 1 

Club Competition." of which particulars are given on p. 613. | 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Time was when most persons interested in botany confined 
their attention mainly to the study of flowering plants, to the 
exclusion altogether of shrubs. To-day the study of shrubs 
grows increasingly popular, and in particular flowering shrubs 
have their full share of inquiring admirers. A shrub is described 
as being a low dwarf tree, or, more aptly, as a plant with woody 
stems branching from the root, and of no great height. It is 
rather pleasing to be able to identify our flowering shrubs. 
Maybe, the best known of them is the lilac, with its purple or 
white spikes of flowers and large heart- 
shaped leaves. Most boys are acquainted 
with the climbing jessamine, which is a 
shrub to be found in very many gardens ; 
and also the dark, green-leaved, ever¬ 
green laurustinus, the white flowers of 
which may sometimes, and in protected 
spots, be seen blooming throughout the 
winter. The rhododendron, too, which 
grows wild in some of our woodlands, 
is another familiar example. 

Then there is lavender, with its 
sweet-smelling spikes of blue flowers 

from which lavender-water is distilled. Rue is used in medicine, 
and sweet bay, often a very big shrub, lends its leaves as a 
flavouring in cookery. Bush honeysuckle is another variety, 
a shrub growing about as high as a man and covered with 
clusters of rose-coloured flowers. Many of our flow r ering 
shrubs were not originally natives of these isles. They have 
reached us from North and South America, India, Japan, and 
so forth, nearer neighbours being those which, like bay, come 
from the south of Europe. Flowering shrubs, of which there 
are plenty, well repay the time spent in studying them. 



A Microscopic Eyeshade. 


you may call a higher chair to your aid instead of adopting 
a lower table, but that is in many instances an equally incon¬ 
venient means of remedy. The net result of all which is that 
most fellows find themselves to be in favour of the monocular, 
or single-barrelled, type of microscope. 

If you are the possessor of such a microscope, always remem¬ 
ber to use your eyes turn and turn about, first one and then 
the other, when examining specimens for any length of time. 
It is not absolutely necessary that you close the eye that is 
not looking down the tube ; with a little practice you can so 
control your vision that the eye which is not wanted for observ¬ 
ing will ignore the image that comes to it. If, though, you do 
find that the eye which should be unemployed is interfering with 
the work of your employed eye, you should fit your monocular 
microscope with what is termed an 
eyeshade. 

As will be seen from our pictorial 
representation, an eye-shade is a little 
jointed appliance made in two parts, 
and it is fashioned of vulcanite. One 
part serves as a shutter to block out 
the light from the unemployed eye, the 
other part has a circular aperture which 
slides over the draw-tube of the micro¬ 
scope and thus retains the eyeshade in 
its proper position. This useful small 
device, made by Mr. Charles Baker, of 
244, High Holbom, London, W.C., can be caused to shade 
whichever eye is not required to be at work, and there are 
not a few young microscopists to whom its aid will be welcome. 






Undoubtedly the best form of microscope for ordinary 
use is that which is known as the binocular, or double-barrelled, 
variety. In addition to other advantages, a binocular micro¬ 
scope enables you to employ both your eyes at once when looking 
through it, for which reason such an instrument entails much 
less strain upon the eyesight than does a monocular micro¬ 
scope. From the nature of its construction, however, the bi¬ 
nocular microscope has a very long tube, and unless you have 
an extra low’ table you are obliged to stand when working with 
the instrument, which after a time is fatiguing. Of course, 


PUPA-DIGGING II. 

A very useful additional item of outfit is a waterproof knee¬ 
cap, for pupa-digging is often somewhat damp work. Such a 
kneecap can be easily made for you at home, and in my own 
case I use one made of carpet covered with American cloth. 
If the kneecap be too thin, it will not protect you when you 
happen to be kneeling on stones. 

Being now suitably equipped, you sally out on your pupa 
hunt, and scour the fields on the look out for oak or elm trees, 
beeches, poplars, ashes and willows that are in more or less 
isolated positions. Do not trouble about chestnuts or evergreen 
trees, and do not go into w’oods or copses, for around those trees 
and in those situations you are likely to find few pupae. 

Having selected, say, an oak standing nicely out by itself, 
begin to dig very carefully about a foot from the trunk, inserting 
the trowel gently into the ground, and by steady pressure dis¬ 
engaging the earth to a depth of four or five inches. Take this 
earth in your hands and break it up with your fingers, remembering 
all the time that any pupa that may be there will be earth-coated. 
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and that therefore you may very likely detect its presence more 
quickly by touch than by sight. Pupae are very readily injured 
by pressure, but with a little cautious practice you will become 
quite an adept in feeling for them. Dig up the earth all round 
the tree, thoroughly examine all moss or dead leaves that may 
be near to the trunk, and, in short, within that one-foot zone 
make quite sure that no pupa has escaped you. 

Simple as all this may appear to be, the fact remains that the 
novice at pupa-digging has often to make several attempts 
before he is moderately successful. Once, however, you have 
got the knack of finding pupae, then your chip boxes will begin 
to fill famously. 

One or two “ don’ts ” may be mentioned before we pass on 
next month to our third and concluding note on this topic. 

Don’t choose a clay soil for your digging operation if you can 
find a lighter soil. Don’t dig in frosty weather : the ground is 
then very hard, the pupae 
are still more easily in¬ 
jured, and, in addition, 
may be killed by sudden 
contact with the frosty 
air. Don't leave your tree 
without minutely search¬ 
ing all crevices and loose 
pieces of the bark. Pupae 
are very frequently to be 
found hidden away there. 


SILK-BEARING MOTHS 

There are various silk-bearing moths besides 
Bombyxmori, which is the common or mulberry 
silkworm. These include the giant Atlas moth 
( Attacus atlas), that being the largest moth of all, 
specimens of which sometimes measure as much as 
eleven inches from tip to tip of the wings. The 
oak-feeding silkworm {Anther cea yama-mai) produces 
silk which is but slightly inferior to that of the 
mulberry-feeding kind, and, unlike the latter variety, 
the moth is a handsome one of reddish-orange tint, 
and measuring six or seven inches across. Japan 
is the home of Yama-mai, and the caterpillar is one 
of truly Eastern splendour in appearance, having a 
golden yellow head, greenish yellow back, and yellow 
sides, each with a silver eye-spot. The exporta¬ 
tion from Japan of the eggs of this silkworm was 
formerly punishable by death. 

Another oak-feeding silkworm is Telea polyphenius, 
a native of North America, the caterpillar of 
which is also a fine-looking fellow, thick and 
sturdy, and coloured green with w’hite stripes. 

The Indian Antheraa mylitta feeds on several trees, 
but is said to prefer the leaves of the castor-oil 
plant. British Burmah has the Cricula triferrestrata, 
a small moth that produces silk of the colour of 
purest gold. Many travellers liave written of the 
wonderful lustre of this silk, obtained by them from cocoons 
found in the densest jungle. 

And what shall we say concerning the beauty of form of 
the big silk-bearing moth that is here depicted ? This is Actias 
selene, most delicate of shape, and having hind wings that 
lengthen into most graceful tails. Its marking and colour, too, 
afford a feast of delight to the artistic eye. This fine moth 
sells in England for 7 s. 6 d .; the giant Atlas moth, the biggest 
of them all, fetches from 4s. to 6s. Both Selene and Actias luna , 
somewhat similar but having half-moon shaped eye-spots, spin 
a comparatively small quantity of silk to form their cocoons. 

Many of the large silk-bearing moths are difficult to rear in 
this country even under glass. All of them are exceedingly 
interesting to the naturalist. In its third stage—that is to say, 
after it has twice changed its skin—the ailanthus silkworm 
{Attacus cynthia) is covered with a kind of liquid pure white 
enamel, upon which water has no effect. A fine specimen 
caterpillar of A ttacus ricini, the eria silkworm, may measure as 
much as three and a half inches long. 



the 

the 


of a lecture on the study of Lepidoptera, given by Mr. E. M. 
Eustace, the president of the college N.S.S. The following 
extracts from that report will be of interest to our entomologist 
members:— 

“ In killing butterflies the best way is to give them a sharp 
nip on the thorax, but thick-bodied moths must be placed in 
pill-boxes and killed in the bottle at home. The cyanide killing- 
bottle is essentially an article which should be left at home. 
The insect, w’hen dead, should be left in the killing-bottle for at 
least twenty-four hours before being set, as a stiffness sets in 
soon after death which passes off after a while, leaving the body 
very supple. The insects should be set with their wings well 
forward and joining the body horizontally. They should be 
left on the boards for a long time, ten days to a fortnight for 
small insects, and three to four weeks for the larger species, 
such as hawk moths. The pins should slant slightly forwards, 
and should pass through the centre of the thorax. 

When placed in the cabinet or store-box all specimens should 
be labelled. The label should state : 

1. The date of capture. 

2. The locality. 

3. The name of 
person who caught 
insect. 

“ These particulars can 
be written on a small 
rectangular piece of paper, 
through which the pin 
may be made to pass. 
It is advisable to place 
this with the writing 
downwards, so that the 
locality of a rare capture 
will not be seen by any¬ 
one looking at the col¬ 
lection. 

“ One of the most 
profitable ways of obtain¬ 
ing moths is by sugaring. 
The best sugar is pre¬ 
pared by boiling treacle 
with beer. A little rum 
should be added before 
starting, but only at the 
last moment, as it loses 
its smell very soon. The 
sugar should be applied 
in long, narrow strips, 
on. the sheltered side of 
tree-trunks whose bark 
is fairly rough. A lan¬ 
tern is required, and it is 
best if this has a large 
handle, so that it may 
be held by the teeth 
while pill-boxing a moth.’* 
The lecturer said that 
he once tried sugaring on 
some posts on a cliff by 
the sea, and was rewarded 
with great success. “ It is undoubtedly the case that certain 
moths hang about a tree during the day if sugar is applied 
to it regularly.” 

A good many useful hints are enshrined in those brief 
excerpts, and many B.O.F.C. members will be glad to profit bv 
them. 


The Silk-bearing Moth. 

Actias selene (male). 




A STRANGE NESTING-PLACE. 


J 


c 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 


Glancing through some recent issues of that capital public 
school magazine " The Wellingtonian,” I came across a report 


Last spring great interest was caused in one of our Colchester 
almshouses. I must mention that the letter-box in this house 
had rather a large cupboard behind it for the letters to drop into. 
The inmates of the almshouse had often found pieces of straw 
sticking out of the slit, and so they watched to see who put them 
there. One day they saw a robin fly through the opening w’ith 
some food in his beak. Greatly interested, the watchers opened 
the little door at the back of the box and found inside a nest, 
with a robin sitting on it. Every day the father robin flew 
through the opening to find food for his wife. After a few weeks, 
the young ones were hatched, and the spectators watched them 
come out of the slit made for the letters. It is wonderful that 
the mother-bird was not disturbed by the dropping of letter* 
on to her.— {Contributed, by J. M. Payne, Colchester.) 
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Water Voles. 

(Prize-winning Nature Drawing in May Competition ; sent by Leonard Potts, 
Manchester.) 


i PRESERVATION OF LARViE. \ 

In addition to forming a collection of butterflies or moths 
there are entomologists, both youthful and adult, who preserve 
the larvae or caterpillars of those insects. Special apparatus 
for larvae-preserving is sold by the naturalists' shops for a few 
shillings, the appliances consisting of an oven, lamp, hand- 
blower, silk-covered wire, and so forth. (Watkins and Don¬ 
caster, 36, Strand, London, W.C., supply a very good set.) 
Instructions that tell you how to carry out the process are 
included with the apparatus when you buy it, but for the benefit 
of any B.O.F.C.-ite who is meditating the making of such an 
experiment I will hereby briefly describe the method. 

Kill by immersion in methylated spirits of wine. Place the 
larva between the blotting-paper which is usually provided 
with the set of apparatus, and roll out the contents of the body 
till the skin is empty. Now insert the nozzle end of the glass 
pipe, and secure the same by the aid of the clips or springs. 
Light the spirit lamp and place it under the oven, so that the 
heat enters at the opening underneath the oven. Place the 
larva with pipe in the opening inside of oven, with the glass 
pipe resting on the ledge of the oven, and gently inflate the 
india-rubber ball to keep the larva extended. Continue this 
until the larva is quite firm and dry. When cool, push off the 
larva from the tube very carefully, and mount it by fixing to a 
small portion of the silk-covered wire with glue or cement. The 
end of the wire may be previously wound round a pin ; this 
will keep the specimen in any desired position. 

As you may gather from these details, the proper preservation 
of larvae is an operation that is not always warranted to attain 
perfection at the first time of trying. A little practice, however, 
will enable you to produce capital specimens for the cabinet, and 
these are a source of much interest in any entomological collection. 


Owing to the necessity for going to press considerably in 
advance with the last two issues of this volume (September 
and October numbers), the Prize Lists of the B.O.F.G. ior the 
June and July competitions are unavoidably held over. These ; 
will be given in the November number, which forms the first \ 
part of the new volume. > 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the " B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original work. Matter 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 
both these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
" Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List or Prizes for Selection: —Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, Nature-study boxes, 
insect-cases, butterfly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: " If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 

Notice.—” Rambler ” will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural History 
Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to their publication. 
They should be addressed as above. 







The Editor’s Note Book 


Jottings of Interest from Far and Near, 


BEAR IN MIND. 

A kindly deed A friendly look 

Is a little seed. Is a better book 

That groweth all unseen ; For precept, than you’ll find 
And lo, when none 'Mong the sages wise 

Do look thereon, Or the libraries. 

Anew it s£>ringeth green. With their priceless wealth of mind. 


DRIVING CHAINS 


The driving chain in what is almost its simplest form is 
that which we have on our bicycles. Driving chains of 
greater size than that are used for propelling machinery of 
all kinds, notably so just now in some munition factories, 
and the advantages of chain-driving over belt-driving are 
being more and more recognised by engineers and power 

users. We are all of 

- — MWMj us so dependent on 

the supply of machine- 
PJI made commodities 

:t What is this, a picture of a cascade, or even of a waterfall ? 
)r Truth to tell, this is certainly a waterfall of a kind, being one 
ie that is both temporary and artificial, for the scene depicts the 
i- letting of water into the South Extension of the huge Alexandra 
>e Docks, at Newport, Mon., which docks are of the utmost com- 
o- mercial utility to a large section of England and Wales, 
es For the purpose of filling the dock, water was obtained from 
s- the existing docks, the level of which was raised by means of 

ie pumping from the rivers Ebbw and Usk. Piles were driven in 

y, the bank to secure the junction when the new dock works were 
nt commenced, and a sluice was prepared through which the water 
;r, from the existing docks could find its way into the large excavated 
a area of nearly 50 acres. A portion of the piles w’as cut away 
ns to a depth of 10 feet, and in that space a large sluice was placed, 
;r. while from the sluice to the dock extension a great shoot was 
ut erected. In front of the sluice temporary piles had been driven, 
m and these w’ere lifted by a travelling crane ; the clay of the 

Dn embankment was cut away, the stones were removed, and the 

>ss water began to trickle down the shoot and find little by-ways 
►er to its destination. When the cutting of the bank had proceeded 
is far enough, the sluice was raised, and a big stream of water began 
;t- to flow into the new dock. 

ler To fill the dock from 400,000,000 to 450,000,000 gallons of 
nd water were required. Day and night the water flowed into the 
is dock, rather more than a month being taken before the level of 
he water was the same as that of the water in the existing docks. 
;re The site selected for the dock was intersected by the River Ebbw, 
of which had to be partially diverted. This diversion is about half 
an a mile long, 36 feet deep, 69 feet wide at the bottom, 300 feet 

00 at the top, and the mass of earthwork excavated w'as well over 

; they also work satisfactorily in hot or three-quarters of a million tons. The still waters of the busy 
Thus the chain beats the belt nearly every dock now’ hide most traces of the gigantic efforts that have 

brought them there, and merchandise-laden liners float over 
tual use, our illustration show’s two of the w’hat was open land. 


FILLING A DOCK WITH WATER 


3-in. pitch Chain-Drives, transmitting 
550 h.p. 


for drives ranging from $ h.p. to 
1,000 h.p. in every manufacturing 
centre of the world. They are 
employed for machine tools, line 
shaftipg, air pumps, engine governors, 
calendar rolls, feed motions, crane 
motions, pleasure cars, omnibuses 
and commercial vehicles, turbine 
fishing yachts, paddle steamers, arm v 
lorries, and, w'e believe, even for 
*' tanks.” Some of these rocker- 
joint chains have been successfully 
run at a speed of 2,000 feet per 
minute, but for general condition 
1,400 to 1,500 f.p.m. forms a good 
average speed. A 24-inch-wide 
chain of this make weighs no 
less than 152 lb. per foot of its 
length, and has a minimum break¬ 
ing load of 710,000 lb. Even at 
view it proclaims itself to be a 
marvel of mechanics. 


Letting Water into the South Extension of the Alexandra Docks, Newport, Mon. 
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J. 


F. 


E. 


S. F. Daniel. —(i) The portraits you mention will appear in 
due course, if possible. (2) It is not legitimate for ships 
to fight under false colours. 

R. E. G. —Cannot say without knowing the colour of the paper 
and the ink. The fourpenny blue triangular Cape of Good 
Hope stamp (blue on white paper) of 1855-1858 is worth 
eighteenpence, and the dark blue fourpenny of 1863-1864 
is worth three and sixpence or more. 

D. Fox. —The only real test for detecting forged stamps is 
to compare them with the genuine ones, verifying the 
watermark and counting the perforations, etc. 

Mycroft and P. Leach. —Information already given. Con¬ 
sult the appendix of the '* Quarterly Navy List,” which 
you will find at any public library. 

L. Webster. —There are ” Chats about Old Furniture,” 
and other books of that series; but your scope is so wide 
that you will have to read many books for a good start, 
on which consult the librarian at the chief free library 
in Leeds. 

Peerless. —(1) The batsman with the highest average in 1904 
was C. B. Fry, with 8130 ; in 1907 it was C. J. Burnup, 
with 67 05, T. Hayward being second on the list with 66 37; 
in 1914 it was J. W. Heame, with 60 45. (2) The bird is 

probably the blue tit; the male of many of the tits is known 
as a tom-tit, and even the male of the wren is so called in 
some places. See the list of local names in ” Our Country’s 
Birds.” (3) An emu’s egg is worth three shillings, and 
you can get a snipe’s from any dealer for sixpence. 

J. K. S. (Brixton). —Your many queries will all be answered if, 
mentioning the ” B.O.P.,” you send two penny stamps 
to Messrs. Brown Bros., Ltd., 22-24 Great Eastern Street, 
London, E.C., for a copy of their new catalogue. That 
publication not oilly contains fully two thousand illustra¬ 
tions of cycle accessories of every kind, but includes a 
weekly mileage register, some training hints, and a very 
complete ” Rules of the Road,” to which you specially 
refer. The catalogue is at once a comprehensive price 
list and an exhaustive cyclist’s compendium ; search of 
its 250 pages will solve even your string of questions. 


wide, and this will suit admirably foi 
the purpose. Iron hinges can be 
used, if well painted, instead of brass, 
but galvanised would be better. 
Copper tacks are expensive also, but 
are preferable to tinned, owing to 
rust and consequent rotting of canvas. 
If well painted, using plenty of oil, 
the canoe will not leak. 

John Buchanan (Glasgow). —A canary- 
afflicted with asthma is often a 
difficult patient to cure, but relief 
can be afforded. Above all, keep the 
bird protected from draughts (as at 
a window) and damp, but avoid having the room too hot. 
Put into its drinking water a few drops of Parrish’s Chemical 
Food, which you can obtain from any chemist. Sift all 
seed in order to get rid of the dust, which greatly irritates 
the bird’s throat. Sprinkle a little maw-seed or linseed on 
the sand at bottom of the cage ; the bird will then pick 
up some of the grit with the seed, and both work benefit 
in maintaining health and promoting robustness. Canaries 
that are in poor health are often troubled by minute insect 
pests in their cages, to get rid of which paint all crevices 
of the cage with fir-tree oil. 

A Firm “B.O.P.” Reader (Bath).— If trapping has to be done, 
what is known as the deadfall trap is as humane as any. In 
some form or other the deadfall is in use nearly all over the 
world. For big game it may consist of an arrangement 
wherebv a heavy log, suspended, perhaps, in the branches 
of a tree, falls upon and kills an animal directly a catch-line 
is freed by the animal touching the bait that is attached to 
the line. For smaller animals and birds the deadfall prin¬ 
ciple is followed in the figure-of-four trap, which is made 
of three sticks of wood, a short piece of wire, and a heavy 
slab of wood or stone. The upright, A, has its upper end 
bevelled off like a chisel; B has a notch cut in it half an 



A “Figure of Four” Trap. 


R. T., N. Mad, and Others. —The engineering branch of the 
Navy is recruited mainly from youths who have already 
reached the age of twenty-one. There are, however, a 
certain number of entries of boys each year to be trained 
as engine-room artificers, and these boys have the 
opportunity of rising to be engineer-lieutenants. Boys 
who enter this way must be between the ages of fifteen and 
sixteen when they enter, and entries are only accepted twice 
a year—in January and July. Apply to the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, London. S.W. 1, for full particulars about this 
rating. 

E- P. (Lancs.) and Others. —Back numbers of the present volume 
can be obtained direct from the publishers of the ” B.O.P.” 
(4 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 4), or by order through 
any bookseller or newsagent. 

F. A. S. —See the article on ” How to Throw a Boomerang ” 
in Vol. XXXVI., p. 216. 

8 . Hosking (Canvas Canoe). —You ask if the keel is laid flat 
or on edge, but a glance at the illustrations will show this. 
The cost of material mentioned in the article cannot, of 
course, be a guide as to present prices, as everything has 
increased. You will find also that canvas, which is strong 
enough, is a very expensive item. We are forwarding you 
a sample of a canvas formerly obtained from the sail- 
makers, but a thinner kind (flax), as used in scene-painting, 
can be had from about is. 6 d. to 2s. 6 d. per yard, 72 inches 


inch from one end to receive the chiselled end of the upright, 
the other end being bevelled off like the upright stick. C 
has a notch in its upper surface about half an inch from one 
end, in which B may rest, and a side notch three inches 
from its other end so that it may fit sideways and easily 
on to A. From the end of C the bait, D, is suspended by a 
wire. The slightest touch on the bait brings the whole 
affair down with a run. If a small hole is dug out of the 
ground the falling slab of stone or wood catches, but does 
not crush, the captured bird or animal. An advantage of 
deadfalls of all varieties is that they are easy to make 
(the common brick-trap is a deadfall), and there are many 
old trappers who prefer them to any “ new-fangled notions. 

p X. D. _(1) An aeroplane travelling at the rate of one hundred 

miles an hour at a height of a thousand feet, would drop 
a bomb about 1159 feet in advance of the point immediately 
l>elow that from which the bomb was released. (2) Stanley 
Gibbons ; but, if you mean foreign stamps only, the volume 
you want is the second one. Stamps of the British Empire 
are not reckoned as foreign stamps. 


rits for this page must be addressed to the Editor ' B.O. P ., 4 Bouverie Street, 

London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked " Corresf "lienee. .4s space is 
limited, only those Queries that are of general interest to rcauers mil be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, oiving to the “ B.O.P.'' going to press some time 
in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some time. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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NOT HIS. 

A club of eccentric young men had for one of their rules 
that on Tuesday evenings any man who asked a question in the 
club-rooms which he was unable to answer himself, should pay 
a fine of ten shillings. 

One evening Tompkinson asked the following : 

44 Why doesn’t a ground-squirrel leave any dirt round the 
top of his hole when he digs it ? ” 

After some deliberation he was called upon to answer his 
own question. 44 That’s easy,” said he ; ” the squirrel starts 
at the bottom and digs up.” 

” All very nice,” suggested a member, 44 but how does he 
get to the bottom ? ” 

44 Well,” answered Tompkinson, ” that’s your question.” 


A SAFE TEST. 

A boy who was given two plaster images coated with pink 
sugar wanted to eat them, but he was warned not to do so as 
they contained poison. However, the little fellow was dubious. 
Day after day he asked if he might not eat the images, until 
one afternoon he had a young friend in to play with him. 

That evening it was discovered that one of the images had 
disappeared. 

His mother rushed to him. ” Charles,” she said, ” where 
is that pink image ? ” 

Charles frowned. ” I gave it to Freddy,” he replied, ” and 
if he’s alive to-morrow I’m going to eat the other one myself 1 ” 


DIDN’T EVEN HINT. 

Billy, aged four, often called 
on his nearest neighbour, Mrs. 
Brown, who petted him a great 
deal, and usually gave him a 
couple of her nice freshly made 
cakes. If she happened to forget 
to pass them out, he sometimes 
reminded her of it. 

His father learned of this and 
chided him for begging, telling 
him he must not do so any more. 
Last year, just before Christmas, 
Billy came home with cake 
crumbs in evidence. 

” Have you been begging things 
from Mrs. Brown again ? ” asked 
his father, rather sternly. 

” No ! ” said Billy. ” I didn’t 
beg for any. I just said, ‘This 
house smells as if it was full of 
•cakes, but what’s that to me ?' ” 


ANSWERBD. 

44 Yes, it took me about six 
months’ hard work learning to 
work this aeroplane.” 

” And what have you got for 
your pains ? ” 

** Arnica.” 



OBLIGING HER. 

The sweet young thing was being shown through the Baldwin 

locomotive works. 

” What is that thing ? ” she asked, pointing with her dainty 
parasol. 

" That,” answered the guide, 44 is an engine boiler.” 

She was an up-to-date young lady and at once became 
interested. 44 And why do they boil engines ? ” she inquired 
again. 

“ To make the engine tender,” politely replied the resourceful 
guide. 


TOMMY WON. 

Mrs. Bacon : ” What’s the matter with Tommy’s face and 
hands ? They are badly swollen.” 

Mrs. Egbert: 44 You see, they offered a prize at his school for 
the boy who would bring in the greatest number of dead wasps, 
and Tommy w’on.” 


DISAPPOINTED. 

President Wilson of the United States tells of a little boy 
whom he encountered at Staunton, Va., the President’s birth¬ 
place. Mr. Wilson was speaking to a good-sized crowd from 
the steps of the Baldwin Seminary for Girls when he discovered 
a seven-year-old lad pushing his way through the crowd. The 

bov finally landed in front of Mr. 
Wilson and shouted excitedly : 

44 Where is it ? Where is it? " 
Mr. Wilson stopped his speech, 
and, with a broad smile, said 
good-naturedly : 

44 Well, my boy, I guess I’m it.” 
44 Oh, pshaw ! ” responded the 
youngster, with a look of dis¬ 
gust, 44 why, I thought it was 
a dog fight I ” 




MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME 

is offered each month for the best short 
Funny Story sent in by a reader of the 
“ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be 
original, but whete they are selected the 
source must be stated. Stories for this 
pacre, which must be submitted on or 
before the zznd of each month, may be 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all 
cases the name and address of the sender 
must be clearly written. The Editor's 
decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, " Boy’s Own Paper," 
4 , Bouverie Street, Lon ion, E C. 4 , and 
mark envelope or postcard " Funny Story 
Competition.” 


HIS OBJECTIVE. 

young gent. 


Thinkin’ of ’aving 


Longshore Dan :—" Mornin’, 

boat out ? ” ...... 

Dentson Minor (who is trying to screw up his resolution to get 
rid of an aching grinder which is wrecking his holidays) :—" No, a 
tooth.” 


The winner of thismonth’s prize 
is P. Vernon, Brunswick Square, 
W.C., for the storyette entitled 
•• Not His.” 





Sights and Scenes in our Overseas Empire. 


(Complete in this Number,) 

The Mystery of the Loch. 

A Story of the Great War. 

By LINCOLN HAYWARD. 


I. 

A rchibald bar- 

TON, me braw lad¬ 
die, without a doot 
ye’re in luck’s way." 
" Angus McCrae, my old 
son," returned Archie with a 
grin of delight, " I know there 
is something good coming; 
there always is when you 
talk Scotch. What’s the pro¬ 
gramme, dear boy ? " 

" I’ll tell you," promised 
Angus, pulling his English 
school chum into a sitting position beside him on the felled 
1 trunk of a mighty fir-tree in the grounds of Stravan Castle, 
which splendid domain had been the home of the " Fighting 
McCraes " ever since the time of King Jamie. "Lend 
me your ears and I’ll fill them with a tale of wonder. 
The pater is away in command of his regiment, leading 
the Kilties ‘ somewhere in France,’ and you have come up 
! here—Scotland's ‘ up ' on the map, isn’t it ?—so that we 
: can spend the last days of the summer holidays together. 

. My brother, Lieutenant Ian McCrae, at present serving 
on H.M.S. ' Hemates,’ comes home on short leave in a 
1 few days' time. Meanwhile, my fellow Seftonian, as we 
say at good old Sefton School, I’m doing my bit towards 
your pleasurable entertainment, for I’ve provided a mystery 
for you, for us, to unravel." 

"I'd sooner have a mystery than a motor-car," declared 
Archie sturdily. 


"Then you are supplied with one off-hand ; a top-hole 
brain-baffler of the first water," continued Angus, in his 
growing excitement sitting astride the tree trunk, an 
example instantly followed by Archie, so that the two 
boys now faced each other. " Let me explain. You are 
fond of natural history, are you not—lions and tigers and 
rhinos and hippos, and all that sort of thing ? " 

" Very keen on it," confessed Archie. " Next to helping 
to win this world-wide war—which, I suppose, is a grown 
man’s game—give me something to do with the great cats, 
giant pachyderms, or monsters of the deep, and I’m happy." 

" Good laddie I " approved Angus, " we’re progressing 
pair-r-fectly. Now, you know Loch Stravan ? ’’ He 
pointed away to where the great lake, stretching seawards, 
shimmered like silver between the dark trees. 

" Rather ! " Archie assured him, with enthusiasm. 
" Loch Stravan, with the jolly old caves on its banks, 
where we had picnics last year, and the sea-birds used to 
come and sit on the grass as a change from the shingle 
of the shore. And the narrow and only outlet to the sea 
that we explored in your canoe, a kind of deep canal 
where the tide comes up, and which you said is called 
the Guide’s Gullet." 

" What a memory the bairn has, to be sure ! " approved 
Angus, regarding his chum with a look of quaintly exag¬ 
gerated admiration. " And do you know this, laddie, 
that all by your lonesome self you have gone direct to the 
very spot, for it is about the Guide's Gullet that I want 
to talk to you." 

" Talk on, Macduff," bade Archie, and, thus exhorted 
in mock Shakespearean fashion, Angus resumed his tale. 

" Now, you know that my brother Ian didn’t go to 

45 
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jolly old Sefton School like we have done,’* Angus said. 
“ He went to St. Andrew’s, which is only five miles away 
if you take the mountain path to it. Like you, Archie, 
Ian was a bit of an amateur zoologist, and at that time 
he quite chummed up with Herr Wilhelm Schmidt, the 
young German master at St. Andrew’s who professed to 
be greatly devoted to nature study.” 

“ What price that friendship now ? ” commented 
Archie. 

"It wasn't exactly a friendship,” explained Angus. 
" Only, of course, Ian didn't feel so very displeased when 
the clever young master, as he undoubtedly was, cottoned 
on to him, as you may say. Ian didn't really like Schmidt, 
but at the latter’s invitation they had many country 
rambles together, and, through Ian, Schmidt got permission 
from the pater for him to roam all over the Stravan Castle 
estate. That was how Schmidt came to know so well 
about Loch Stravan that he declared its only outlet, the 
Guide’s Gullet, to be the most interesting natural feature 
of all Scotland. And do you know why ? ” 

” I couldn’t guess if you gave me fifty shots at it,” 
admitted Archie. 

“ Well, for this reason,” went on Angus, wasting no 
time in allowing Archie even one attempt. ” Schmidt 
said he was sure that now and again some of the big sea 
creatures, the grampuses and dolphins and sharks and 
seals, and even real big whales, would come swimming in 
along the narrow, deep Guide's Gullet to shelter for a while 
in the loch’s still waters.” 

” I’d like to see one of the monsters doing it,” broke 
in Archie. 

Angus arose from the log and strolled up and down, 
his hands in his pockets. ” Ah, ha I ” was all that for 
the moment he meaningly permitted himself to say. 
Archie, too, got up and kept pace with him, his hands 
clasped behind his back. 

” Angus, get on with the story. You don’t mean to 
say that big sea creatures do come in along the Guide’s 
Gullet ? That we might go there and see them passing by, 
perhaps a narwhal, a porpoise, a bottle-nose, or a rorqual ? ” 

” Most of those funny fellows I shouldn’t recognise at 
sight,” answered Angus. " And the particular one of 
them that makes use of the Guide’s Gullet is difficult to 
identify because, seemingly, he always comes and goes at 
night time. But, merely from his great size, one thing 
seems certain. He is none of your piffling porpoises, or 
grampuses, or sharks. The fishy fellow who gets into 
Loch Stravan by midnight trips along the Guide's Gullet 
is a whale.” 

“ A whale! ” echoed Archie. ” A Right Whale, a 
Sperm, or a Killer ! Is it possible ? ” 

” That is what we are going to prove this very night,” 
Angus told him, ” provided you will creep out when I tap 
at your bedroom door, and you are willing for a pitch-dark 
vigil under a thicket beside the Guide’s Gullet. Are you 
game ? ” 

Archie’s answering look conveyed a convincing message. 
Angus glanced at his wrist-watch. 

” Come on,” said he, linking his arm in that of his chum. 
” It's nearly tea time, and cook Mary, who is the wife of 
Farquarson, our head gillie, gets very cross if I’m not in 
before her oatmeal scones grow cold. It is twenty minutes’ 
easy walk to the house, and during that little stroll I can 
finish my tale of midnight mystery.” 

The two friends set off in the direction of Stravan Castle, 
and on the way Angus confided to Archie the remaining 
facts of the surprising story, a recital that was, however, 
several times punctuated by pauses where the boys had 
to climb some of the numerous fences of barbed wire by 
means of which the deer from the neighbouring Stravan deer- 
forest were kept from browsing upon the choice plants 
and shrubs and young shoots of trees in the grounds 
of Stravan Castle. 

What Angus told Archie was this:— 

Most of the gillies and keepers on the Stravan Castle 
estate had enlisted and gone to the Front with Colonel 
McCrae, Angus’s father. Hardy Highlanders as they were. 


at the earliest opportunity they had flocked to offer their 
services to their country in the gallant regiment that was 
led by the well-tried and war-worn hero of all that country¬ 
side, the head of the famous ” Fighting McCraes.” Of 
those left at home, Donald Farquarson, the oldest of the 
gillies, had witnessed a strange happening. 

Returning late one night along the bank of the Guide's 
Gullet, after a spell of patrolling the park to see that all 
was well, he had become rooted stock-still even as he strode. 
For in the water near to which he was, something huge and 
long had passed him by, faster than he could have walked 
to keep pace with it, and, though certainly it was a roaring, 
windy night, it seemed to him that it moved noiselessly. 

That night stolid, dour Donald never slept a wink. On 
following nights he and others watched without result, 
and the thing, whatever it might be, was not seen again 
till, a week later, another gillie on night duty saw it, almost 
towards dawn, returning seawards. 

” A great, big, awesome fush,” was this man’s verba) 
report,, given in hushed voice. ” Aye, verra much like 
Leviathan of the Bible.” That was the total of the tale. 

By the time Angus had finished, the boys were back at 
Stravan Castle, both in good fettle and not too late for 
cook Mary's hot oatmeal scones. And it was when he had 
demolished scone No. 4 that Angus said :— 

” Yes, Arch, it's a whale right enough, no other fish 
thing could be so big. Stravan Castle has already a water¬ 
fall and an echo, a maze, an emu paddock, and several 
other extra attractions. But whoever thought there would 
be a Stravan Castle whale ! ” 

Archie having likewise, if a little more tardily, finished 
his scone No. 4, queried :— 

” Yes, but is there ? How do we, you and I, really know 
that it is a whale ? It’s up to us-” 

” That’s it, Arch,” agreed Angus, and there and then the 
two chums shook hands on it as if to seal the compact- 
” We have got to fathom this mystery of Loch Stravan, 
to find out the truth as to this creature that comes and goe» 
in the Guide's Gullet. And this very night, Archie lad, 
we'll discover, if the ghost deigns to walk, whether it really 
is—pardon my learning !—a cetacean.” 

” Right-o, forty times over,” agreed Archie. 

That night the ” ghost,” as Angus had named it, did 
” walk ” ; but circumstances brought about failure of 
the boys’ effort to identify it. 

Tap, tap, tap. 

At ten o’clock Angus knocked gently at Archie’s bedroom 
door, and, provided with electric flashlights and a big 
thermos flask of hot tea, the pair of them stole off by way 
of the Castle courtyard towards the Guide’s Gullet. 

The night was dark, no moon or stars, and windy- 
Angus held Archie's sleeve, and they stumbled in the gloom, 
to where the waters of the narrow natural cut showed 
still blacker in the darkness. 

“ Get down close to the edge of the stream,” in whispers 
directed Angus. ” Then we shall have the best, if any, 
chance of seeing the whale go by.” 

Quite near to the water, their toes almost touching it. 
they squatted shivering for, maybe, two hours, listening 
to the rushing of the wind through the near-by trees, strain¬ 
ing their ears for any other sound, staring into the depths 
of the inky Gullet. 

As quietly as possible, Angus then said :— 

“ Let us have a drink of the tea.” 

You first,” returned Archie. 

But no drink of that tea did either of them take. 

Angus raised the flask, its cup held in his other hand. 
And at that very moment the waters of the Guide's Gullet, 
without warning, cold and icy, rose from their bed and 
washed over the feet of both boys. 

Instinctively Archie and Angus knew what had happened. 

The whale, if whale it was—anyway, the thing—had 
passed by their watching place, its great body causing this 
swamping of the water. But whether the whale, as by 
now they had settled to call it, had gone lochwards or 
seawards they knew not. It had passed in the night, 
unrevealed save by the washing of the waters ; and cold, but 
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immeasurably more curious as to its individuality, Angus 
and Archie returned to the Castle. 

“I wish my brother would come,” said Angus to his chum 
as, when it was nearing dawn, they at last reached their 
rooms, and had a few final words in the corridor. “ He’s 
a whale on animals himself, and you know these Navy, 
chaps are equal to anything. With Ian here, I’ll bet we'd 
soon solve the mystery of the Loch.” 

And at breakfast next morning the house steward 
handed Angus a telegram, which ran :— 

” Meet me Stravan Station, 11.30. — Ian.” 

What a meeting that was when young Lieutenant 
JMcCrae, clear-eyed, tanned, and alert, stood there on the 
little railway station, waving his cap in response to the 
cheers of the gillies, servants, and Castle retainers who had . 
collected to welcome him home. All of them had heard 
of his adventures, how his three ships had been torpedoed 
in the North Sea, and how a mined t.b.d. had gone down 
off Vlieland under his very feet. Truth to tell, it was only 
Angus and Archie who now had little thought for the bold 
deeds and the hairbreadth escapes of this scion of the 
^McCraes. The mystery of the Loch monopolised the minds 
of those two young gentlemen, and, as soon as was possible, 
Ian was informed of it. Upon him the effect of the intelli¬ 
gence was instant, and even far exceeded the expectation 
of the pair of juniors. The young lieutenant promptly 
forgot all else, and threw himself with characteristic energy 
into the task of, as he facetiously termed it, ” tracking 
i:he giant tiddler.” 

And yet, though he joked in the presence of Angus and 


Archie, his face wore a serious look, and he made his pre¬ 
parations with an earnestness that showed a possibly 
grave project was afoot. 

” Take horse and cart, Donald,” he directed head gillie 
Farquarson, ” and run down half-a-dozen loads of quarry 
pebbles to a spot I will show you on the bank of the 
Gullet. I suppose we have got a cart and a horse left ? ” 
he laughed. ” My father has not sent them all to 
the war ! ” 

When the cartloads of pebbles had been shot as Ian 
directed, he gave instructions for them to be shovelled 
into the Gullet, not heaped in quantities, but distributed 
evenly, so as to, for some distance, pave the bed of the 
water-filled natural cutting. And at eleven o’clock, 
Ian and Angus and Archie took their places there as 
watchers. 

” Something is sure to happen now Ian is with us,” 
said Angus. 

” Don't talk, boys. It distracts your attention,” directed 
Ian. ” Only, let me say this. You see how the light- 
coloured pebbles show up on the bed of the Gullet. Keep 
your eyes on that pale pavement, and if the whale 
comes—” 

The sentence was never finished. 

Even as Ian spoke, a monstrous, sharply-defined some¬ 
thing, like a cloud or a silent shadow, black and hard and 
metallic, floated its great bulk over the long patch of pebbles, 
and passed again into the darker water lochwards. 

For a moment all three stared after it into inky space. 
Then the two boys turned eagerly to Ian, and saw even 



“ Speeding seaward, the submarine plunged headlong into the wire trap and to its doom/’ (Seepage 621.) 
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in that want of light, a strange look of determination gleam¬ 
ing from his steel-grey eyes. 

“ Did you see the whale ? ” whispered Angus, clutching 
Ian’s arm. 

” Is it a whale ? ” asked Archie. “ It seemed to me-” 

His strong hands upon their shoulders, Ian shook them 
to instant silence. 

“ Angus, Archie,” he said in quiet, firm tones " This is 
a precious piece of business in which, for you boys, there is 
man’s work to do. You must exactly obey my orders. 
For that is no whale or other creature. It is a German 
U-boat.” 


II. 

EMAIN where you are till I come back. Watch 
for the return of the U-boat.” 

Giving those hurried directions to the two 
boys, Lieutenant Ian McCrae set off along the 
bank of the Guide’s Gullet in the wake of the mysterious 
submarine. 

“ To the loch ! To the loch,” were words that seemed to 
be shouted in his ears. 

Why ? 

For fear of stumbling he dared not to run, but as he 
went swiftly along in the direction of Loch Stravan he 
argued with himself. 

Was it a German submarine ? 

” Ian, old fellow,” his mind seemed to be saying to him, 
” in this war of elaborate trickery and hitherto unheard- 
of dodges, anything may be possible. You owe it to the 
splendid Service that claims you, and to your glorious 
comrades, to find out what is this thing that lurks inland 
by night.” 

Might it be a British submarine ? 

” All the more reason, Ian, for you to keep the matter in 
your own hands. To wire to the Admiralty for instructions 
and assistance might be to proclaim British plans broadcast 
and to betray some secret of the Fleet.” 

Have you any plausible reason for suspecting it to be 
a U-boat ? 

” Now, Ian,” Ian could almost hear himself saying, 
” you know well what has been the talk of the Fleet for 
weeks past. You know that persistent rumour has had 
it that somewhere in the North of Britain information 
is leaking out. You know it has been said that into some 
of the Scottish firths the U-boats have been putting for 
news, that somewhere in the same quarter the U-boats 
have been picking up their supplies of petrol, in each 
instance aided by confederates and spies on shore.” 

Spies on shore I If this were indeed a German sub¬ 
marine, had she come in to communicate with confederates, 
or in order to take in supplies of liquid fuel ? 

” It is the petrol, old fellow, some hidden store of it 
that she is after. Confederates ? Where could they be 
in this unpopulated part ? No, you will discover no 
secret haunt of spies plotting against the Allied cause. 
Petrol’s the point, and you, Ian, must unearth its hiding- 
place.” 

Where could petrol for the German U-boats be hidden ? 

” Why, in the caves, one of the eight of them all close 
together beside Loch Stravan,” Ian seemed to be positively 
yelling at himself, and mentally his own voice rang in his 
hearing :— 

“ To the caves ! To the caves ! ” 

Consumed as he was with impatience and anxiety, the 
way to the caves seemed terribly long. At last he reached 
the first of them and stood still a little while to compose 
himself for the investigation. All was quiet and still; 
no one seemed to be about, and no sign of the submarine 
was revealed on the black waters of the loch. 

Ian went forward. Into the first cave he gazed, but 
saw nothing. The second, the third, yielded likewise no 
result. 

The fourth cave was farther removed. As he approached 
it, Ian came to a halt. The faint sound of a guttural voice 


had reached his ears. He stepped nearer and more plainly 
the tones of some one speaking came to him. Then, within 
the cave, he saw a dim light, a feeble illumination that failed 
to dispel the darkness of the hollow. 

Ian dropped on his hands and knees. From the sub¬ 
marine out on the loch some one might be watching. On 
all fours, keeping close to the wall, he crawled into the 
cave, the floor of which was covered with loose, dry earth. 

” Yaas, yaas. We haf plenty petrol, I tell you, but it 
means to run the risk of the British U-boat chasers anoder 
once.” 

To his right, in the wall of the cave, was a slight recess. 
Ian squeezed closely into it, and as he heard those words, 
cautiously peered towards the interior whence they came. 

There, in the rays of'an electric bulb fixed within a 
wooden wall-box, stood a man holding a telephone receiver 
to his ear. And even in that perilous position, as it was 
for him, the young British naval officer’s native humour 
flashed into his mind the assurance : 

” Ian, my boy, this is no mere petrol stunt. You’ve 
potted a whole nest of spies.” 

The man at the instrument resumed:— 

” But, blease, mine vrend, blease speak more plain. 
This is a long way from Inverary—no, I did not say Tip¬ 
perary—and the telephone works badly. So I vill repeat 
what you have say. You say secret intelligencer head¬ 
quarters haf move to No. 118 St. Card Street, which is 
you, Guggelheimer, speaking. I make a note of that.” 

As the man put down the receiver and took out a note¬ 
book, Ian for the first time saw his face. With difficulty 
he smothered an exclamation of surprise. 

” Herr Wilhelm Schmidt, my St. Andrew’s German 
master ! ” he truthfully announced to himself. ” Spurious 
student of nature, really espionage specialist. You artful 
beauty, hoodwinking us all like that. But, maybe, the 
next move is mine ! ” 

” Yaas, I haf that,” continued the ex-schoolmaster spy. 
” All the papers and the plans are at headquarters. I am 
to tell Commander Obermann that the information enabling 
us to torpedo four cruisers of the new ‘ Tanganyika ’ class 
cannot be here till to-morrow night. And then, at half¬ 
past twelve, I come here to-morrow night and ring you up 
for it. Yaas . . . Yaas . . . Yaas. Ha, ha, ha l And, 
mine vrend, ven that bit of information gets over there 
by us safely to-morrow nights, noding can save that portion 
of the rotten British fleet.” 

” You lie, Herr Schmidt,” said Ian to himself, ” for 
I can and will save those cruisers. The information that 
you are stealing shall never leave old England. It is 
you and your U-boat that are in dire danger.” 

The electric bulb was extinguished, slam went the little 
door of the telephone wall-box. Feeling his way out of 
the cave, spy Wilhelm Schmidt gave a low whistle; a faint 
hissing sound to guide him was heard; in the darkness he 
stepped on board the U-boat, and Tan knew by the swirl 
of the loch's waters that the craft had submerged. 

And when he rejoined Angus and Archie those chilly 
sentinels reported :— 

" The U-boat went back half an hour ago.” 

Ian took the two boys each by arm, and as they left the 
Guide's Gullet and struck off for the pathway leading to 
the Castle, he gave a preliminary cough, and then made 
a quite formal speech to them. 

** Angus and Archie,” he said, and that in such solemn 
tones that the pair looked up suddenly at him, “you are 
still only schoolboys, but, I tell you, you are privileged to 
participate in an endeavour which, if we can but make it 
successful, will greatly aid the Allies and the Empire.” 

“ Ian ! The submarine ? ” asked Angus. 

” Good heavens I ” was Archie’s contribution to the duet 
of astonishment. 

“ Yes, the submarine, the German U-boat,” went on 
Ian, who seemed to be carefully selecting his words. 
” Please don't ask me any other questions, for, probably, 
I shall not answer you. In the interest of the Service I 
must be mainly mum. But this much I may tell you. To 
gather information from spies the U-boat returns to-morrow 
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night. Ah I no wonder you start. But it is true. With 
that information, greatly dangerous to our Fleet, she 
designs to escape to sea. With reasonable luck, however, 
we, you boys and I, aided by all my father’s people-** 

" What, Ian ? ** 

" Will what ? ** 

" Will prevent her; will thwart these vile spies, save 
warships of the British Fleet, and, into the bargain, will 
trap this German U-boat in the waters of the Guide's 
Gullet/* 

“ Oh, words can't describe it! ” was the mode in which 
Angus expressed his approval of the plan. 

And much better than an ordinary old whale,’* com¬ 
mented Archie. 

Thus dawned the most wonderful day in the life of each 
of these young heroes. To describe it in detail would 
require more space than has already been devoted to their 
story. Suffice it to say, that Ian's resourceful plan was 
this : Every gillie and keeper, tenant, servant, and labourer 
on the Stravan Castle estates was immediately set to work 
cutting down the miles and miles of wire fencing, both 
barbed and plain, that .ran nearly everywhere over that 
deer-infested domain. Coiled and twisted, in rolls and 
hanks and loops, this immense assemblage of wire was 
piled ready for intended use on the bank of the Guide’s 
Gullet. But from that narrow waterway itself not a sign 
of these tremendous preparations was allowed to be seen. 
Also, being wisely fearful of spies and their accomplices, 
Ian did not trust his priceless secret beyond local keep¬ 
ing. But by evening, in addition to the Stravan Castle 
people and retainers, he had collected quite a little 
army of police, soldiers, and others to act in case of 
emergency. 

Their services were not needed in the final act of the 


OF THE LOCH 

drama, a conclusion that none had foreseen but which was 
in itself startlingly complete. 

At 11.45 that night the silent U-boat passed over the 
tell-tale bed of pebbles, Ian’s first-made mesh of the clever 
net that he had so triumphantly weaved. 

One minute later all that crowd of helpers hurled coils 
and strands and loops and hanks of wire into the Guide's 
Gullet, till, for the whole length of the pebble-patch, the 
waterway was choked with wire from bed to high above the 
banks. 

Speeding seaward with its secret, at 1.45 the German 
submarine returned and plunged headlong into the wire 
trap and to its doom. Whether its commander tried to 
dive beneath the obstruction, or whether the wire itself 
ran the boat’s nose down, none could say. What happened 
was that the escaping submarine suddenly stood almost 
on its head, madly its three propellers beat the air, and 
then there was a terrible explosion that startled the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The crew and the spy had perished. The submarine 
was destroyed. The secret intelligence remained in 
England. The “ Tanganyika ” cruisers were saved. In 
addition to this a master spy at Inverary was caught and 
duly dealt with, so that the “ bag ” was complete. 

And Ian and Angus and Archie ? 

From that moment they knew little peace till, as Archie 
said, " all the world had shaken hands with them.’* 

And the honours rendered to them culminated in a 
telegram received by Ian, which read :— 

“ The King commands that Lieutenant Ian McCrae, 
Messrs. Angus McCrae and Archibald Barton attend at 
Buckingham Palace on Tuesday morning next, to receive 
his Majesty's congratulations. A Royal Equerry will arrive 
Stravan Castle to-day to complete arrangements.** 
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Fitzgibbon’s Dream. 


F ITZGIBBON had a dream last week 
While other fellows snored— 
A wonderful and vivid dream 
About a Pirate Hoard, 

Which in a South Pacific Isle 
Lay buried ’neath a tree— 

A palm-tree waving in the breeze, 

The middle one of three. 


By FELIX LEIGH. 

The beach on which the palm-trees grew 
He saw as plain as plain. 

And he was positively sure 
He’d know that beach again. 

His mind had also noted down 
In systematic style 
The latitude and longitude 
Pertaining to the Isle. 



THB PERSONAL POINT OF VIEW. 

Youko Binkson (hung up after coming a cropper) “ Why isn’t all the barbed wire in Flanders, I 
wonder? Waste of war material, I call it! ” 


Impressively about his dream 
He jawed to Smythe and me, 
Declaring that he’d quite resolved 
To run away to sea. 

He held that Fortune had a way 
Of favouring the bold ; 

Now, would we join him when h® 
went 

To seek for Hidden Gold ? 

“ Doubloons,” he cried, and smacked 
his lips, 

” And * pieces,’ too, * of eight * I 
We’ve simply got to dig ’em up— 
There in the sand they wait ! 

We’ll share alike, if in our quest 
For riches we succeed.” 

And, fired by his romantic yam, 

We answered him, ” Agreed ! ” 

Next day Fitzgibbon sought us out. 

His eyes had ceased to gleam, 

And with dejected looks he said 
He’d had another dream. 

” I fear, you chaps, the game is up, M 
Quoth he, to our dismay. 

” I dreamt a tidal wave arose 
And swept that Isle away!** 

Postscript. 

And now we hear he goes about 
And tells the School with gleo 
That any silly ass can pull 
The legs of Smythe and me. 
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Remarkable 

Regimental 

Relics. 



Guns, Swords, Flags, and 
Bugles that have Romantic 
Histories. 

By T. W. WILKINSON. 

The Weather-Vane of Old Winchester Barraoks. 


W HAT a museum could be formed of the many relics ploughed along his back, tearing nearly all the skin 
in the possession of British regiments ! At off it. 

Whitehall, as everybody knows, there is already In consequence of his wound, he was an invalid for six 
one chock-full of naval and military curiosities ; weeks. When convalescent he found his way to Kandahar, 
but it would be possible to make another of similar things rejoined his corps with joyous barks, and again accompanied 
now housed in barracks—things which are remarkable in it into action. On its return to England next year, Queen 
themselves or by reason of their associations. Victoria decorated him with the medal for the campaign ; 

Numerous as still are the relics treasured by regiments, but he did not live long to enjoy his honours, for only about 
they were formerly much more so, many having perished twelve months afterwards he was accidentally killed in tue 
' in disasters similar to that commemorated by a curious vane Isle of Wight. He was subsequently stuffed, and is now in 
belonging to the Hampshire Regiment. This survival, the sergeants’ mess of his old regiment. Manv thousands 
which represents a soldier, shako on head, firing a cannon by who have never heard his name are familiar with his appear- 
means of a lanyard, is from the old barracks at Winchester, ance, since he figures in the well-known picture, “The 
destroyed by fire in 1894. Begun in 1683 from designs by Stand of the Last Eleven,” which depicts an actual incident 
Wren, the buildings were intended for a royal palace for at Maiwand. “ Bob ” stood, as represented, between an 
Charles II., but were devoted to other uses, and finally officer's feet, and facing the foe. 

converted into permanent barracks. In the same way, the Scots Guards set great store by 

One night, in 1894, fire broke out in the pay department, " Regimental Jack,” who did yeoman service in the Crimea, 
and, owing to an adequate supply of water being unavail- He “ joined ” in curious circumstances. One bitterly cold 
able, and to a strong south-westerly wind, spread with night a sentry found him in St. James’s Palace Gardens, and, 
such rapidity that most of the men had only time to flee as he was in a terrible plight, left his post to succour him— 
in their trousers and shirts. As the flames swept over the a serious dereliction of duty. An officer coming up at that 
doomed buildings the firemen had many narrow escapes moment, the sentry was placed under arrest, and marched 
from the explosion of loose cartridges ; but, fortunately, off to the guard-room, closely followed by the dog. The 
no casualties occurred, property alone perishing in the presence of the animal there led to an explanation, where- 
blaze. The loss was, nevertheless, very serious. No fewer upon the officer, touched by the story, practically pardoned 
than 400 rooms were burnt out, many relics of 
the Hampshire Regiment and of the Rifle Brigade 
were destroyed, and the soldiers lost everything 
except the things they stood in. 

A remarkable circumstance in connection with 
the disaster was that at the time it occurred 
workmen were, as a precaution against fire—for 
the authorities had long recognised that the place 
was ill-adapted to withstand an outbreak—sub¬ 
stituting stone and concrete for wood wherever 
possible. 

Wnile, however, many relics have been de¬ 
stroyed by fire, a very large number still remain. 

At least a dozen regiments possess one or more 
stuffed pets, which range from undistinguished 
birds to such splendid dogs as “ Bob,” the canine 
hero of the last stand at Maiwand. “ Bob’s ” 
regiment was the 2nd Royal Berks. He accom¬ 
panied it to Afghanistan in 1879, and was 
ultimately present at one of the hottest fights 
in which British troops have ever taken part— 
that at Maiwand. Though a hail of bullets 
fell round the gallant 66th. and though man 



after man was cut down. ” Bob ” kept on running 
to the front and hurling defiance at the enemy, 
till at last he was laid low by a shot which 
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THE OLD SAUCY 

SEVENTH, 

Or Queen's Own Regt. of 

Lit. Dragoons. 
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An old Recruiting Bill, issued about 1810. 

the offender, merely cautioning him not to leave his post 
again. Next day the dog was adopted as the regimental pet. 

At Inkerman there was a pathetic sequel to the happening 
near St. James's Palace. After performing prodigies of 
valour, after going for the Russians literally tooth and nail, 
and with some effect, too, Jack went in search of his pro¬ 
tector, the big-hearted Scotsman who had introduced him 
to the regiment. And at last he found him—dead. 

Poor “ Jack ” never recovered from this shock. Brought 
back to England, he was invested not only with the Crimean 
medal, but with a miniature Victoria Cross ; but he had lost 
all interest in life, and slowly pined away. He was found 
one morning in the snow, cold and stiff. 

The figure of another famous regimental dog graces the 
Royal Engineers' museum at Chatham. This animal, 
•' Snob ” by name, though not by nature, was one of the 
many waifs of the battle-field, and came into the possession 
of the corps at the Alma, where he was found lying on the 
dead body of his owner, a Russian officer. For some time 
none of our men dare approach him, so faithfully did he 
defend his master’s remains ; but eventually he was 
coaxed away, and when the Engineers returned to England 
they brought him with them. He still wears the medal for 
the campaign that was bestowed on him soon after he 
reached Chatham. 

Portions of pets are also preserved by many regiments. 
A singular relic of this class is in the officers’ mess of the 
3rd Dragoons. It is the tail of a drum horse which was the 
pride of that corps for twenty-six years. 

Guns constitute another large class of regimental relics. 
One to which a particularly stirring story attaches is the 
most precious possession of F Battery, Royal Horse 
Artillery, which places it first when changing stations 
and displays it with justifiable pride on parade. It was 
shut up with the battery in Cabul during the first Afghan 
War, and accompanied them during a part of the retreat— 
a retreat unsurpassed for horrors in Indian warfare. 
Hampered by horses so weak from lack of food that they 


could not drag the guns through the deep snow and rugged 
mountain passes, and constantly pressed by the fierce 
Afghans, who hung on their rear, bearing away baggage 
and cutting down laggards, our brave fellows were not a 
retreating army, but a rabble in chaotic flight. Guns 
were abandoned wholesale, though many crews perished 
rather than desert their charges. 

In the Khoord Cabul Pass they died to a man at their 
posts, and when near Jugdubrock some horse artillery¬ 
men, led by Captain Nicholl, converted themselves into 
dragoons, turned on a part of the enemy, and, feeble and 
frost-bitten though they were, actually routed them. 
The loss of life on our side, too, was appalling, only a 
handful of the 16,000 men who had left Cabul reaching 
Jugdubrock in safety. 

One of the guns lost during the memorable disaster 
was that now prized by F Battery, which made amends 
for relinquishing it to the enemy by recapturing it at 
Cabul during the second Afghan War. To this gallant 
troop the regiment has since raised an imposing monument, 
on the base of which the circumstances are briefly narrated 
and the names of the heroes inscribed. 

In several messes, again, are old recruiting bills—as for 
instance, one owned by the 7th Hussars. A good specimen 
of the “ blarney " employed at one time to draw men to 
the colours, it was issued about 1810, when the “ Old 
Saucy Seventh " had been made by its commander (Lieut.- 
General Lord Henry Paget, First Marquis of Anglesey) one 
of the finest regiments in the Army. A little later the 
corps did splendid service at Waterloo, where Lord Anglesey 
left a leg. In consequence of a belated shot—it was, in 
fact, nearly the last of the day—wounding the knee, the 
whole limb was amputated, and subsequently buried in a 
garden in the village of Waterloo. The grave, which is 
marked by a monument, has been a source of revenue to 
the proprietor of the place, many tourists having visited 
it in past years. 

Relics directly connected with Waterloo are less plenti¬ 
ful ; but a few hang on the walls of messes. Very interesting 
is an example belonging to the 1st Life Guards—a bugle 
that sounded the " Charge " at the momentous battle. 
The instrument belonged to J. Edwards, field trumpeter 
to Lord Edward Somerset, who commanded the Household 
Troops, and who, in describing long afterwards the clashing 
of swords on helmets and caskets that followed the stirring 
signal, said, “ You might have fancied so many tinkers 
at work ! " 

Edwards had the distinction of following the colours for 
thirty-two years, though in the old days this length of 
service was not so remarkable as it would be now. A 
proof of this can be seen at Chatham, where there is a tunic 



A Bugle that sounded the “ Charge ” at Waterloo. 
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A Sword with a History. 

A French officer’s sabre that became the property of Sir Harry Smith in the Peninsular War. 


bearing the " record " number (nine) of good conduct 
stripes. The garment belonged to Benjamin Murray, who 
was discharged in 1858 after serving forty-five years and 
twenty-seven days in the Royal Engineers ! 

Cases of medals occupy places of honour in scores of 
messes, as numerous regiments now purchase as many of 
such distinctions as possible and are particularly on the 
alert to obtain Victoria Crosses and earlier awards for 
individual heroism. The most “ wanted " relics of this 
kind are those 
which were 
struck before the 
Victoria Cross 
was instituted. 

Thus, for in¬ 
stance, the Con¬ 
naught Rangers 
had its own 
Order of Merit, 
the first grade of 
which was con¬ 
sidered a high 
honour. One of 
its recipients was Sergeant Pat Brazel, who distinguished 
himself in many a Peninsular fight. At Busaco he heard 
above the awful din of battle a cry for help : “ Brazel ! " 
Wheeling round, he saw Captain Dunne stretched on the 
ground, a Frenchman's bayonet within a few inches of 
his chest. Instantly the gallant sergeant sprang forward, 
and, although he fell upon his face in making the lunge, he 
buried his halberd in the enemy's body and saved his officer 
from certain death. 

Sometimes, again, special medals were struck as rewards 
for deeds such as would now win the Victoria Cross. A 
case in point occurred after the return of the Walcheren 
Expedition, the Duke of York and the officers of the 
Grenadier Guards presenting Sergeant Skinner with a 
gold medal expressly made for the occasion in recognition 
of a splendid achievement at Fort Batz. The French, 
before retiring from that stronghold, spiked twelve guns, 
thus rendering them useless. Skinner, in the midst of the 
bombardment, offered to unspike them with tools made 
by himself, so that they might be turned upon the enemy's 
gunboats ; and, though exposed to a heavy fire while 
en & a £ e d on the guns, he accomplished the task with com¬ 
plete success. In the Grenadier Guards’ orderly-room are 
a manuscript description and a picture of this brilliant feat. 
Special medals, however, and still more unique ones, are 
necessarily very rare—so much so that for some examples 
many times their weight in gold would cheerfully be 
given. 

Turning now to old colours, which depend from the walls 
of regimental messes, we at once find ourselves in an 
atmosphere of romance. Every one has its story. A flag 
with an exceptionally curious record was acquired not long 
ago by the Berkshire Regiment. In 1814 it was captured 
by the French under General Douzelot, together with 
three other flags, in the course of the fighting round Corfu. 
\Y hen that officer abandoned the island he kept the trophies, 
which on his death passed to his heirs and ultimately 
descended to the general's grandson. 

Two of them were next transferred to the concierge of a 
chateau as security for a loan of ^24, and apparently 
forfeited to him in default of payment of the debt. At all 
events, an English tourist in France, on visiting the chateau, 
saw two flags marked “ For Sale." 

" How much ? " he asked. 

Ihe concierge replied that the price was ^24, and there¬ 
upon the Englishman immediately purchased them. Bring¬ 
ing them to England, he presented the one belonging 
to the 49th (now the Berkshires) to the colonel of that 
regiment, and so the old flag was restored to its owners 
after having been in the hands of the French for nearly 
a century. 

Still more remarkable is the story of a standard owned 
by the South Wales Borderers. As the 24th—the " gallant 
24th " of a song which went all round the English-speaking 


m 


world—this regiment was cut to pieces in Zululand in 1879. 
Fifteen thousand savage warriors swept down on the 
British camp at Isandlwana and killed many natives, 
as well as five companies of the 24th, with Colonels Durn- 
ford and Pulleine and other officers. As a result a large 
quantity of spoil, including the colours, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. Lieutenants Melville and Coghill made an 
heroic effort to save the standard—vainly ; it was carried 
off in triumph by the Zulu warriors. Though, too, some 

of the regiment's 
property was 
subsequently re¬ 
covered, the 
colours were not 
among it. 

Imagine, then, 
the joy of the 
Borderers on 
hearing many 
years later that 
the dear old flag 
was still in exis¬ 
tence, and at 

Paris, of all places in the wide world ! Negotiations were 
at once entered into for its purchase, and the upshot was 
that the regiment got—a rank forgery ! Forged colours 
are a distinct novelty : but there is no doubt that the flag 
is a fabrication, because it is worked on only one side, 
whereas all genuine colours are worked on both sides. 
After all, however, the swindle was hardly clever. Colours, 
notwithstanding that they represent a good deal of labour, 
are of little intrinsic value (about £20), and the artist 
in this case ought to have known, therefore, that nobody 
would pay much for his handiwork. 

The same fascinating atmosphere extends to swords, 
some remarkable examples of which are preserved in 









r V. ordered,!fui on the 5 *► of (his 

inffanr SrptcmUr, 1681. I he Artdlrry- 
i.»ll perform an Exmifc at Arms 
at OaHmrs, or Ihe (icldttt leading lo it. 
You arc therefore e.irncfllydcftrcd to nuke 
your api>e.iraricc ini lie At nfrry-i,rrund t 
by Nine ol the Clock on ihcd.iy alorclaid prccifcly, in 
your compleatelt Arm', and Habit, with Rul feather. 
Pray luil not, as you value your own Honour and the 
inteulkol the Society. 

You art- difiled to Ik; ptindii.il.lt the lime,betaufetlie 
Company emends to March early. 

Thole Gentlemen tlut on that day Imitllc Muskets, 
are defiled 10take eme that* their Arm* are clean 
and well fixt, and that they bring with them fine 
dry Powder and even Match. 

If 'ilium Tr/rilwor^BtAdlf . 


.! 


A Seventeenth-Century Reginuntal Order of the Honourable 
Artillery Company. 





MILITARY MOVEMENTS AT THE ZOO- 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper ” by Harry Rountree.) 
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barracks. At Chatham there is a fine curved sword which 
fell to Sir Harry Smith in singular circumstances. The 
distinguished engineer led the first assault at St. Sebastian 
and was wounded on the breach where so many of our 
brave fellows subsequently fell. Taken prisoner, he was 
conveyed to a hospital, and at the second assault he lay 
listening anxiously for sounds indicative of the success 
of our troops. Presently the roar of guns became louder, 
cheers—deep-chested, British cheers—floated 
up from the street beneath, there was a rush 
on the stairs, and into the ward burst a French 
officer, with some of our own soldiers hot in 
pursuit. 

Now, Wellington's men were no kid-glove 
fighters. If they were heroes, they were none 
the less “ rough diamonds,” and in the flush of 
victory were guilty of excesses which disgraced 
the British flag. At that very moment, indeed, 
some of our troops in other parts of St. Se¬ 
bastian were massacring non-combatants and 
even killing English officers who attempted 
to protect such inhabitants. So Sir Harry, 
knowing the men, at once jumped out of bed. 

" All right,” he said. ” I will save you l ” 

Then he seized the French officer's sword, 
buckled on the scabbard, and, interposing 
between the fugitive and our soldiers, an¬ 
nounced that he was a British officer and that 
the Frenchman was his prisoner. By this 
means he saved, not only the French officer, 
but all the inmates of the hospital, as well 
as that building itself. 

If any regimental relic is pre-eminent for 
singularity, a walking-stick belonging to the 
2nd Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders has 
that distinction. Its history is very curious. 

A swordfish was foolish enough to tilt at a 
transport which was bearing the regiment 
homeward from the Cape, with the result that 
it left its formidable weapon embedded in the 
timbers of the vessel. On reaching England, 
the ship underwent a surgical operation, 
which was so successful that nearly the whole 
of the sword was extracted. The article came 
into the possession of a non-commissioned The old- 
officer, who converted it into a handsome est Drum- 

walking-stick, and used it as such in the ^. a £ or . B 

Peninsula when the regiment served under the Bn't* 
Wellington. Retiring into private life, he took i 8 lf Army* 

his stick with him ; but a gentleman ultimately 
purchased it and presented it to the corps with certain 
conditions attached. 

The stick, which is now ornamented with a red tassel 
and bears eight small gold plates inscribed with the names 
of Peninsular victories, is in charge of the regimental ser¬ 
geant-major, who, while free to use it at any time, is 
obliged to carry it ceremonially on parade on certain 
anniversaries. ” Corunna Day ” (January 16) is the 
first of such anniversaries ; next comes the date (Feb¬ 
ruary 27) of the glorious victory at Orthes, where Soult, 
after triumphantly exclaiming, ” At last, I have him I ” 
was smashed by his old antagonist, Wellington ; and then 
follow others, till, finally, the anniversary of the forcing 
of the Nive (December 9) rounds off the year. The stick, 
however, has been carried on parade during the whole 
of the ” Pyrenees period ”—that is, from August 8 to 
November 10. 

One of the largest collections of regimental relics in 
this country is housed in the Honourable Artillery Com¬ 
pany's Armoury at Finsbury F*avement. It consists of 
hundreds of "pieces,” some of them of great historical 
interest. Among them is an order dated 1682, and a 
special request in it to ” those gentlemen that . . . handle 
muskets ” is a reminder that the early members of the 
company—it was incorporated as far back as 1537—were 
archers. In the house is a stone ” Rover ” or archery mark, 
which was removed from the New North Road in 1881. 



It is one of a large number which formerly stood in the 
fields north of the Armoury as far as Islington, where the 
members practised with delightful irresponsibility ; for 
the law considerately provided at this time that if a spec¬ 
tator should be killed by getting near a target, no blame 
should attach to the archer ! 

One of the many military properties stored in the Ar¬ 
moury is what is believed to be the oldest staff in the 
Army. A silver-headed drum-major’s staff, it was pre¬ 
sented by Sir Matthew Andrews, who was appointed 
treasurer of the Company in 1679. On it are engraved the 
arms of the Company and those of the donor. 

Another interesting exhibit is the last shot fired by the 
British at the battle of Bunker’s Hill. This was returned 
to England—after many days—by the Ancient and Honour¬ 
able Artillery Company of Boston, the first organised 
military body in America, some of the founders of which 
had belonged to its namesake in London. The Boston 
Association played a distinguished part in the Revolution, 
and, besides helping the rebels in other ways, supplied 
them with their first field guns. 

This was a rather daring exploit. When the British 
shut up Boston, and were in a position to prevent anybody 
entering or leaving that town without inspection, there 
were two of our field pieces in the local gun house. The 
Americans at this time having no artillery, three members 
of the Company laid a plan to seize these pieces and con¬ 
vey them to their compatriots ; and in the end they carried 
it out with success, smuggling the guns past the sentries 
in a load of refuse. They proved very useful, and, though 
lost and re-taken again and again, w r ere in the possession 
of the Americans at the conclusion of hostilities. 

At the close of the war these identical cannon, with 
the last shot fired by the British at Bunker’s Hill and 
other material, came into the custody of the Ancient and 
Honourable Artillery Company of Boston. The guns 
were some years later incorporated in the Bunker Hill 
Monument, while in 1888 the shot, which is about the 
size of a cricket ball, was presented to the Honourable 
Artillery Company. 

Doubtless the most generally interesting feature of the 
collection is some material relating to the first aerial 
voyage in England, which, many will be surprised to hear, 
took place from the Artillery Ground. It was made in 1784 
by an Italian, Vincent Lunardi, who, accompanied by a 
pigeon, a cat, and 
a dog, boldly as¬ 
cended in a bal¬ 
loon only three 
feet in diameter, 
destitute of safety 
valves, and con¬ 
taining no scien¬ 
tific instrument 
except a ther¬ 
mometer. This 
primitive airship 
rose to a height 
of about twenty 
feet, followed a 
horizontal line, 
and then des¬ 
cended ; but no 
sooner did the 
gallery touch the 
earth than the 
intrepid aeronaut 
threw out ballast, 
whereupon it 
mounted again, 
and sailed away 
amid tumultuous 
cheering. 

Lunardi landed 
at South Mimms, 

mainly, it seems, Returned after many Days, 

to liberate the The last shot fired by the British at Bunker’s Hill. 
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cat, which suffered acutely from the cold. However 
this may be, he did, as a fact, restore poor puss to earth. 
Then he continued his voyage with the dog only—the 
bird having escaped—as far as Standon, where he came 
to a full stop. The actual place where he landed in that 
parish is marked by a boulder, on which is inscribed a 
grandiloquent inscription : 

“ Let Posterity know, and knowing be astonished, 
that on the 15th day of September, 1784, Vincent 
Lunardi, of Lucca, in Tuscany, the first aerial Traveller 
in Britain, mounted from the Artillery Ground in 
London, and, traversing the regions of the air for 
two hours and fifteen minutes, in this spot revisited 
the earth. On this rude Monument for ages be recorded 
that wondrous enterprise successfully achieved by 
the power of Chemistry and the fortitude of Man, that 


improvement in Science which the great Author of 
all knowledge, patronising by His providence the in¬ 
vention of mankind, hath graciously permitted to 
their benefit and His own eternal glory/' 

The plate on which this record is engraved—a fac¬ 
simile of the original—also bears a balloon and a compass. 
Round the stone, moreover, as a protection, are stout iron 
railings. 

Many interesting relics are, therefore, in the possession 
of regiments, and it is a pity, perhaps, that they are not 
more easily accessible, so that they might serve as a stim¬ 
ulus to great deeds and a commentary on our military 
history. All around us, to be sure, are illustrations of 
our island's wondrous story—a story which, despite the 
utmost possible familiarity with it, can never become tame 
or tedious—but can we have too many ? 


Setting “ A Copy.” 


t | "^HERE may be a heart you can lighten, to-day. 
By keeping your own little troubles at bay 1 


1 : 


There may be a voice that will learn a new song 
If your notes are cheery and plucky and strong ! 


There may be a soul that will take up its fight 
With vigour again, if you strive for the right! 

Remember that others may follow your lead. 

So aim at the highest in thought, word, and deed 1 
_ Lillian Gakd. 


The Bible on the Battlefield. 


F ORTUNATELY for them, most British boys know a 
good deal about the greatest of all books, the Bible. 
But did you ever hear of a mouth-organ Bible ? I 
myself, the writer of this article, certainly had never 
heard of one until I read a recent report of work done that 
has been issued by the British and Foreign Bible Society. That 
report contains so many interesting items relating to the subject 
of the Bible in the Great War that I am going to repeat a few 
of them that I know all boys will be pleased to read. 

First of all as to the rather remarkable variety of Bible above 
mentioned. I will now quote to you from the report: 

“ Some British soldiers show a great liking for our India 
paper edition of the pocket Bible with a thumb-index to the 
different books. A corporal wrote from France:— 

” * When I was in Egypt I bought one of your Bibles ; now 
I want one for my chum, and enclose postal order to pay 
for it. It is one of them mouth-organ Bibles that I want—the 
Bible with the alphabet running down the side 1 ' ” 

In two years of the conflict the Society has been able to 
distribute in connection with the War over five million volumes, 
each of these volumes containing at least one book of the Bible. 
Three-fifths of them were in English; but to meet the needs 
of soldiers of so many races and tongues the books have gone 
out in fifty different languages, sent into a score of countries. 
Pocket Testaments, bound in khaki, have been presented to 
the soldiers of the different contingents that crossed the ocean 
to defend the Mother Country. In Canada alone 150,000 
copies were thus distributed. An officer from the Dardanelles 
says it was quite a common sight to see men quietly reading 
the Scriptures when resting after a battle. A British Army 
chaplain writes: “I used to see men unostentatiously reading 
their Testaments as I passed their dug-outs.” A wounded 
man told how in Gallipoli a comrade ” used to take out his Testa¬ 
ment in the trenches and read it to us night and morning. He 
wouldn’t miss a day. All in that part of the trench, often a 
dozen men, would go and listen.” 

And pay attention to this. 

From France a British military chaplain wrote : *' After the 
attack at Loos, among those fallen on the field I do not re¬ 
member one who did not have a Testament in his pocket.” 
An officer who took part in the charge of the 10th Battalion 
of Anzacs at Gallipoli in April 1915, reported that on the 
following day, when men were sent out to gather up the over¬ 
coats which had been taken off to cover the wounded in the 
chill hours of early morning, there was to be found in the pocket 
of nearly every overcoat one of the khaki Testaments. 

For sick and wounded soldiers and sailors of all nations 
the Bible Society undertakes to present as many Testaments, 
Gospels, and Psalters as are needed to all Red Cross organisa¬ 
tions and field and base hospitals, in this country or abroad. 
These books, bound in khaki, are also supplied in any numbers, 
free of charge and carriage paid, for prisoners of war, interned 
aliens, and civilian refugees. For presentation to soldiers and 


sailors, pocket khaki Testaments and Gospels can be obtained 
at a mere fraction of their actual cost. 

The Australasian contingent included Maoris from New 
Zealand, and men from the rocky isle of Niu6 in the South 
Pacific; before they sailed each of these dark-skinned soldiers 
received a Testament in his native tongue. It is estimated 
that half a million Jews are fighting in the armies of different 
nations ; for them the Scriptures have been provided in Hebrew 
and in Yiddish. Malagasy Testaments and Gospels have been 
sent to Paris for the 10,000 native troops from Madagascar 
serving under General Joffre. Coolies from Tonking on their 
way to munition factories in France eagerly purchased their 
Chinese Gospels at Port Said, whence nearly 20,000 Red Cross 
Testaments and Gospels were given away to our heroes in the 
Dardanelles, in the many hospitals throughout Egypt, the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, Cyprus and Malta, and on board the hospital 
ships. For Indian soldiers wounded in British East Africa 
600 Gospels in six different Indian languages were sent to the 
hospital at Mengo, in Uganda. 

Here are two other stirring stories of the Bible in the firing-line. 

"On a battlefield in Flanders a British corporal and his 
comrade fell wounded, and were still under fire. The corporal 
applied his first-aid dressing, and then took out his Testament 
and began to read. The two men lay side by side for hours, 
until a shell killed them both. They were found with the 
Testament still open between them.” 

” A Canadian officer described how in France he and his 
battalion were in a perilous corner, under heavy fire, and not 
daring to move. He noticed a few of his men who had crawled 
into a group together. One man took out his knife, and cut 
a Testament into half a dozen pieces, and distributed them 
among his comrades, who there and then began to read.” 

Immense numbers of Testaments and Gospels in their own 
languages have been given away among the British, French, and 
Russian soldiers who are suffering imprisonment in Central 
Europe. Russian prisoners alone have received 400,000 copies 
in various tongues. Amongst prisoners of war in Russia 260,000 
volumes have been distributed, the consignment weighing 
eleven tons, and its value being over £1,000. German prisoners 
at Hong Kong asked for copies of the Scriptures in their own 
tongue and greatly appreciated a free distribution. To military 
or V.A. hospitals in England and, Wale9 there has gone forth 
from the Bible House a steady stream of 1,000 books, Testaments, 
Gospels, and Psalters a day. 

This, as all can see, is a wonderful work. Many boys—indeed 
most thinking boys—will have asked themselves, What is the 
good of war ?—especially of such a world-scourging war as is 
this one. Well, we poor human beings are but feeble judges 
of the Fate that is prescribed for us. But, anyway, every boy 
will rejoice to know that, buoyed up by the greatest book of 
all, so many of our fearless fighters, white men and coloured 
men, proudly bom or lowly of birth, have, like the gallant 
British dead at Loos, aspired, also, to be Christian gentlemen. 
None can have higher aim. 
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deliberately, and none too lightly, his hand bruised 
Crudwell's face. 

Crudwell, for the minute, was too astonished to do any¬ 
thing except hold his hand to his aching cheek. The 
spectators waited paralysed. 

“ Going to take that lying down ? ” Miky inquired. 

Crudwell, who had been white to start with, was now as 
red as a turkey-cock. But with rage, not shame; with 
good old Berserker rage which, as a change from his ordinary 
mood of concentrated spite, must have done him a lot of 
good. 

“ What do you think ? ” he cried, and, doubling his 
fists, began literally to dance round Miky, seeking for a 
good place to hit back. He finally landed him one on 
the most convenient spot he could find, and one which 
Miky had surprisingly left unguarded, namely, the pit of 
his stomach. 

For a first blow the results were surprising. Miky James 
went green, and had to wait to get his wind back before 
he could even speak. But with his eye he dared the 
spectators to convey to the highly gratified Acid-drop 
that the blow had been a foul. 

“ After that, Crudwell, you’d better come and finish it 
off with the gloves in the 
gym,” he said, when he 
could get his breath. 

“ Right-ho ! ” answered 
Crudwell valiantly. “ I 
don't mind.” He looked 
at Miky's 
complex¬ 
ion, which 
had now 
changed 


"In .the 
bout that 
fo 11 owed, 

Miky . . . 

was amazed at the hefty ones the little man tried to get in.” 

from a sickly green to a sicklier white ; and added ad- 
monishingly, “ Perhaps what you’ve just had will be a 
lesson to you not to go biffing a fellow across the face again.” 

“ It was a oner 1 ” Miky agreed. But, as a matter of 
fact, he spoke no more than the truth. Crudwell’s arms, 
though they were out of proportion to the rest of his body, 
were as long as Miky’s own and almost as strong. 

Arrived at the gym, Miky turned the would-be spectators 
out, much to their disappointment and to the Acid-drop’s 
disappointment, too, apparently. He wouldn’t have been 
at all averse to their seeing him getting to work on Miky 
again. 

In the bout that followed, Miky took good care that 
Crudwell did not repeat that historical blow of his. Ah 


the same, he was amazed at the hefty ones the little man 
tried to get in. He, on his side, did not spare Crudwell, 
letting him have, indeed, quite as much as was good for 
him. The little Acid-drop must have ached considerably 
before it was finished. But he didn’t care, not he 1 He 
was playing a man’s part at last. He went into that 
fight a venomous, spitting little toad. He came out of it 
a different being—amiable, if anything, even. 

“With that reach of yours you ought to make a corking 
bowler,” said Miky, as they were amicably resuming their 
coats. “ Have you a down on cricket, that you never play ? ” 
“ No,” said Crudwell. He paused for a minute and then 
added shamefacedly, “ It’s got a down on me.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Miky, who seemed to have singularly 
little delicacy of feeling where Crudwell was concerned. 

“ You don’t happen to have noticed, I suppose, that you 
could wrap me up in a postage-stamp ? ” asked the Acid- 
drop, looking with some exasperation at this obtuse person. 

“ Oh, well, you’re on the shortish side, of course,” said 
Miky, in his matter-of-fact way. “ But you can’t have 
everything. You've collared a good mug. Why, you 
might have been as hammy-faced as Boodle ! ” 

How soothing the Acid-drop found it to be compared 

to his own advan¬ 
tage with anybody, 
even Boodle 1 How 
it bucked a fellow 
up l He expanded 
l.ke a flower under 
Miky’s treatment. 

“ Oh, that tubby 
beast 1 ” he said 
with a fine scorn, 
adding eagerly, “ I 
say, would you care 
to come and have 
tea with me ? I 
wish you would.” 

“ Rather 1 ” said 
Miky. 

Crudwell prompt¬ 
ly linked his arm 
into the arm of this 
new-found pal of 
his—he could just 
reach up to it—and 
strutted along al¬ 
most as conse¬ 
quentially as Mr. 
Edwards himself. 

Some months 
afterwards—not so 
very many months, 
either, although, the 
War having started, 
the world had be¬ 
come a changed 
place — Crudwell's 
people received 
something that they 
valued more than 
the wealth and 
great possessions 
that were theirs. This was Crudwell’s Victoria Cross. The 
Acid-drop couldn’t keep it himself, because he was lying in 
the narrowest trench of all, under one of the many little 
white wooden crosses to be found Flanders way. Second- 
Lieutenant Crudwell, V.C., the smallest man in the British 
Army, who must have got in when the recruiting-sergeant 
was looking the other way, had fought as the good men 
fight and died as the good men die. But it was Miky 
James, that day in the gym, who first taught him the 
beginnings of the great game. 

As a rule, Crudwell partook of tea in solitary state. But, 
finding Miky ensconced in his study, all Jephson’s seemed 
to crowd into it that day; and the Acid-drop, in the 
unwonted sociability of the atmosphere, didn’t say a 
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single sharp thing during the whole course of the meal, and 
actually seemed to enjoy the sight of Jephson’s browsing 
on a cake, black with richness, which his mother had had 
sent him from Buzzard's the day before. 

Jephson’s had come to inquire if that bounder, Tuke- 
Pennington, had had the unspeakable cheek to fire a 
member of their House from the First Eleven ? 

On Miky telling them that this was no more than the 
case, they stormed with indignation. They said that 
Tuppenny was a loathly beast, and that hanging was too 
good for him. They mentioned that their hopes of bowling 
Arundel over, never very bright, were now completely 
obliterated. Where could Tuke-Pennington find another 
man as good as Miky ? And with the Match all but on 
them 1 Jephson’s lot had wakened up at last. They might 
have been as keen as razors on cricket all the time from 
the way they talked. 

Their sympathy with Miky, personally, took the form 
of pressing him to partake of another slice of Crudwell's 
cake. When he refused they realised what a waste and 
howling wilderness life must be for him just now. Fancy 
being swindled out of the chance of playing in the big 
match I 

" Here, Bull, you unpatriotic old blighter, why don’t 
you bucket off to Tuppenny and break it to him that 
cricket, being now your one and only joy, you're willing 
to take James’s place ? ” said the Cossack, and they couldn’t 
tell whether he was speaking in jest or earnest. 

The Bull opened his ox-eyes at him. “ Why don’t 
you ? ” he returned. 

He had meant it as a form of heavy repartee, but was 
astonished to find a good many people seemed to think it 
quite a scheme. 

“ Yes, why don’t you, Cusack ? You're a whale on 
cricket, you know.” " My dear man, if I was half as good 
as you. I’d go like a shot.” " Bet you make a century for 
us.” ” Corking things to do ! ” ” My hat I Think of 

cutting Arundel’s out, at last 1 ” —could this be Jephson’s 
talking 1 

" You've something to answer for, Jeames, coming here 
with your beefy, rowdy enthusiasms,” said the Cossack 
irefully. “ You don’t want me to go, cap in hand, hawking 
it about that I’m willing to play for Tuppenny, do you ? ” 

” For the School,” Miky reminded him, looking twice 
the fellow he had been a minute before. ” You'd be a 
prince if you did, Cusack.” 

” Oh, go to Jericho! ” exclaimed the Cossack, and 
flung out slamming the door behind him. 

” We're all taking it as a cert that Tuppenny’ll jump at 
the chance of getting Cusack for the Eleven,” the Acid- 
drop observed suddenly. 

” Well, of course 1 ” They stared at him. What 
Captain in his senses would not jump at getting a first- 
class player like the Cossack into the Eleven, especially 
as he had just fired out his best man, and had nobody who 
was up to much to replace him with. Cusack’s batting 
as a kid, when he had been made to play cricket, had been 
a dream. And now, though he never played for the School, 
they knew he played at home, and there were rumours 
that the county had its eye on him. Not jump at the 
Cossack ? Why, the odds were that at that moment 
Tuke-Pennington was hanging round his neck! 

Ten minutes afterwards the individual, who should by 
rights have been basking in Tuke-Pennington’s fond 
smiles, was back in their midst, smiling sardonically. 

” Rejected Addresses aren’t in it with me 1 ” he told 
them. 

” Great Scott 1 You don’t mean to say he won’t have 
you ? " 

Though a good many people put the question, there 
wasn’t any very great volume of sound, indignation de¬ 
priving the speakers of breath. 

” Not at any price I ” declared the Cossack, who evidently 
wasn’t letting the fact worry him. 

” But why on earth ? ” Jephson’s was still incredulous. 
” What reason did the beggar give ? ” 

” He didn’t trouble himself to give any,” said the 


Cossack. ” Not to speak of, that is. Just turned me 
down quite simply. Mentioned that he couldn't stand 
me or my habits. Said I was the rottenest member of a 
rotten house, and that, as for my fancying myself at cricket, 
I wasn’t in the same class with anybody else in the First 
Eleven.” 

” Howling cad ! " exclaimed Browne furiously. 44 What 
did you say ? ” 

“ I believe I said that now that James was turned out 
to grass, I didn’t think I was,” the Cossack told him 
placidly. 

44 Who's he put in my place ? ” asked Miky, with a set 
mouth. 

44 Boodle 1 ” answered the Cossack dramatically. 

That done it, as 'Erb would have said. A howl of 
incredulous rage went up. Boodle in Miky James’s 
place! 

The Acid-drop was the most indignant of all. ” That 
tubby beast! ” he said, as he had said once before that 
afternoon. ” Why, you could give him points, any day. 
Cusack.” 

” Thanks, old man! ” said the sportsman on whom the 
county placed their hopes of fame for the future. 

” I hope you got back at the sweep ? ” said Calthorpe, 
referring to Tuke-Pennington. 

44 Oh, I don’t know,” answered the Cossack lightly. 
” I just droned on a little. I’d run my gentleman to 
earth in the Senior Common-room, so I was able to put 
in a few compliments all round. I told Tuppenny that 
with Boodle playing instead of James we should win the 
match to a cert, and we’d get our people to come up in 
crowds to watch. I told him, too, that we all knew he'd 
given old Jeames the chuck from the best of motives, and 
not at all because he was jealous of him. I congratulated 
Ancaster on all the nice little friends he’d made for him¬ 
self. I let Bulkeley and Fletcher understand what a lot 
we thought of them for always taking their own line, and 
not letting Tuppenny lead them by the nose. I hoped 
his new honours wouldn't put Boodle off his feed. I said 
a few other little things to the rest that I've forgotten now, 
but I fancy I left them all feeling quite happy.” 

Jephson’s could imagine their happiness. It soothed 
them to think of it. 

“Anyway, Jeames,” said the Cossack briskly, “there’s 
no need for you to be done out of your cricket, you know. 
We’ll play with you. We’re not proud. We don’t mind 
taking on the First Eleven’s leavings.” 

• In order to make this point quite clear to the First Eleven 
itself, Jephson’s had what might fairly be called a cricket 
week. From never being seen on the Playing-fields, 
Cusack spread himself there now. So did the Acid-drop 
in his new-found joy at finding something he could do as 
well, and better, than other fellows. But though he was 
a freak bowler, he got there, as even Cusack admitted 
when the little man more than once sent his stumps 
flying. The Bull might have been his own young brother 
from the simple enthusiasm he put into his play. Ferrers 
and Calthorpe rejuvenated so rapidly under the influence 
of bat and ball that you would hardly have known them 
for sated men of the world at all. The rest followed 
their lead in their own noisy, rackety, happy-go-lucky 
way. 

Thus Miky James had all the cricket a man could reason¬ 
ably desire, especially as the Third Eleven seemed to consider 
him their own property, and as he was also engaged in 
stiffening up Jephson’s Second Eleven, a depressed and dis¬ 
couraged body, which, however, turned out to contain some 
excellent raw material once there was anybody sufficiently 
interested to discover and bring it out. 

Now, it is not to be supposed that a school as keen on 
cricket as St. Cyre’s, viewed either Miky James or the 
Cossack in the character of Rejected Addresses with any 
enthusiasm. Tuke-Pennington, to his own no small 
astonishment, began to find himself the object of a good 
deal of active and hostile criticism. He had been able to 
override the Committee in the matter of Miky James, 
because that body happened to be packed with his own 
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partisans. But the School at large was bitter on the 
subject. If the Head had publicly declared his belief in 
Miky James, that ought to have been good enough for the 
Cricket Captain. But to turn out an old stone-waller like 
Miky, on grounds of morality, when you had only a 
Boodle to put in his place, set St. Cyre’s back up. And, 
later on, when it transpired that he had told the Cossack he 
wasn’t taking any, when the latter had surprisingly come 
to the scratch by offering to take Miky’s place, the School 
almost foamed. 

The first direct intimation that St. Cyre's did not regard 
him as altogether omnipotent, came to Tuke-Pennington 
from an unexpected source. 

Jephson’s Third Eleven had sent 


in a formal challenge to the Third Eleven of the School 
House. That august body considered the thing “ beastly 
cheek,” and would have declined it had not the remarks 
of Rosbach Minor and Co., who anticipated such an action 
on their part, been so pointed on the matter of “ funk ” 
as to render this course of procedure impossible. 

They were on the point, then, of haughtily accepting 
the challenge of the despised House, when Tuke-Pennington, 
for no reason in the world beyond the one of getting in 
another prick at Miky, refused to allow them to do any¬ 
thing of the kind. 

“ Why ? ” asked his Minor mutinously. 

“ Because I say so.” said the great man. 

Tuke-Pennington Minor had the inspiration of his life. 
*' You’re not everybody ! ” he remarked, with a daring 
that amounted to sacrilege. 


The thick of a bat was the fraternal retort to that, but 
Tuke-Pennington Minor felt that it was worth it. The 
famous mot, together with the incident which had occasioned 
it, was noised about until, by some obscure channel, it 
reached the Head's ears. He had no business to meddle 
with the school cricket, of course. Not that he was the 
kind of person to let a little thing like that deter him for 
a moment, though. 

He sent for Chaffey, Captain of the School House Third 
Eleven, and told him how glad he was to see that St. Cyre’s 
was beginning to take a real interest in cricket at last. 
(St. Cyre's! Chaffey squirmed as he listened.) This, 
he fancied, was largely due to the enterprise and fresh 
enthusiasm of those right-thinking little boys, the Juniors 
of Jephson’s. (Chaffey looked as though he was 
going to choke.) In any case, to encourage this 
commendable spirit, he had decided to present the 
School with a Third Eleven Challenge Cup. (It 
came next week from a Bond Street firm, and was 
the handsomest and most imposing thing in silver 
you ever saw.) Also, and they must all to a certain 
extent look upon this as a reward to the Juniors 
of Jephson’s for having set the School House such 
a good example on a recent regrettable occasion, he 
had determined to relax one of his new rules and 
to permit Preparation to begin at eight o’clock 
instead of seven, thus allowing the 
School to devote that hour to 
cricket, as of yore. 

St. Cyre’s was glad to have the 
extra hour which had been so un¬ 
justly filched from them restored, of 
course. But it was a bitter pill 
to owe its restoration to Jephson 
Juniors. 

Jephson Juniors, themselves, bore 
their blushing honours with becom¬ 
ing dignity. If they were surprised, 
they thoughtfully refrained from 
confiding the fact to the School 
House Juniors. As a matter of 
fact, they were getting used to 
surprises these days. The Cossack 
had just provided them with one 
which would take a lot of beating. 

The unbelievable thing occurred 
on the very day after Miky James 
had been degraded from office, 
kicked out of the First Eleven, and 
left to occupy a strictly unofficial 
position in the very House to which, 
for the last few weeks, he had been 
more or less occupied in giving 
beans. 

The little boys had been too busy 
with the pressing concerns of the 
Third Eleven to consider how they 
ought to conduct themselves to¬ 
wards the deposed Head of the 
House under these new and upset¬ 
ting conditions. In all probability, 
no consideration would have been required on their part. 
Miky James being quite capable of managing that part of 
the business himself. Still, no one could deny that the 
Cossack gave them a good lead how to treat a gentleman 
who, through no fault of his own, had fallen on evil days. 

Miky was taking Prep that evening. Strictly speaking, 
since he was no longer a prefect, or a person possessed 
of any legal authority whatever, he should have been doing 
nothing of the kind. But Mr. Jephson, who had behaved 
like a sportsman all through and who had lost no sort of 
opportunity of showing the House that Miky’s disgrace 
made no difference in his own feelings towards him, had 
insisted on his taking it as usual. 

Not till every one was in his place did the Cossack stroll 
in. He had evidently timed his entry for a full house. 
He held a little sheaf of papers in his hand. 


“Taking a folded 
letter from his pocket, 
’Erb plunged straight 
ahead with the reading 
of its contents.” (See page 632.) 
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“ My lines, James,” said the Head of the House, meekly 
handing them up. 

“ Thanks,” said Miky, taking them from him in a matter- 
of-fact way, though I shouldn’t like to swear that his hand 
didn’t tremble a little. How decent of the Cossack ! 

“ Not going to count them ? ” asked Cusack in ironical 
astonishment. 

“ No need,” said Miky. 

” Perhaps you’re right,” the Cossack agreed. “ ‘Truth- 
teller was our English Alfred named '—the poet may 
have had me in his mind. Anyway, it’s the one sound 
quality you’ve ever allowed me yourself, isn't it, old 
Jeames ? ” 

Was it ? With the little sheaf of lines in his hand, Miky 
James could have told another tale. What he did, how¬ 
ever, was to turn sharply to the awe-stricken, gaping 
youngsters. 

" Cusack’s seen you through, as he said he would, 
about ragging my study,” he told them curtly. ” It was 
up to him or you to do me lines for that little flutter, and 
he’s let it be him.” 

” Yes, but it won’t be me next time—nor will it be 
lines,” said the Cossack, with quite an ugly warning in 
his voice. “ Take my tip, my young friends, and drop that 
cult of yours for stink-bombs. Try and chalk up, too, 
that to bestow a bath upon a Senior with a garden-hose 
is an unhealthy habit. Check it before it grows on you. 
If you have any difficulties with the little rotters about that 
kind of thing again, James, send ’em to me ! ” 

As usual, Cusack left his little world reeling. But though 
Jephson Juniors might not be all that the Head thought 
them, they had enough intelligence and prudence to accept 
the advice which had just been tendered to them. 

A week later the Cossack himself received a visit from 
no less a person than ’Erb. 

He was changing into his flannels when he felt some one 
in the room, and, looking round, observed ’Erb’s goblin' 
head hanging round his door and winking portentously. 

” On the conventional side, perhaps, to knock at the 
door ? ” the Cossack suggested. 

” Yep,” agreed ’Erb. 

He advanced into the room and, shutting the door 
behind him, said mysteriously :—“ If I could put yer onto 
the track of a reg’lar wrong 'un, sir, ’ow’d that be ? ” 

“Meaning you ? ” asked the Cossack. 

” Cert’ny not ! ” replied ’Erb. ” T'aint no business of 
mine, neether. It’s Master James’s look-out reely.” 

” Then, why don’t you go to him ? Why worry me ? ” 
the Cossack not unnaturally 
demanded. 

” ’E mightn’t listen,” ’Erb 
explained. “’E might say as 
’ow I ’adn’t oughter a-done wot 
I done. 'E's werry pertick’lcr, 

’e is.” 

” And you thought I might 
be more Jacilc ? ” asked the 
Cossack blandly. 

“ I thought as 'ow yer 
mightn’t be so pertick’ler,” 
amended 'Erb. ” ’Specially 
as I can proove ’oo 'ooked 
that blessed ole tin mug off of 
the stall, and that that there 
Took-Pennington 'appened to 
know as it wasn’t Master 
James all the time. ’Ere, you 
listen to me read you out this 
letter, sir.” 

Taking a lolded letter from 
his pocket, ’Erb plunged 
straight ahead with the reading 
of its contents. For the first 
moment or so, the Cossack was 
under the impression that he 
was listening to an epistle 
addressed to 'Erb himself. 


Then a puzzled frown succeeded his first look of 
amusement. This was what he heard :— 

Thanks awfully for getting me out of the shindy on 
Thursday night. I made that Quoits stall look silly first, 
though, didn’t I ? But if I hadn't been able to dump the 
things on to you, Uncle would have grabbed hold of me to 
a cert. As it was, he nearly caught me twice on the Ran- 
moor Road. Fancy anyone, as fat as he is, being able to 
sprint like that I And fancy the old dear not recognising 
his own ulster ! You can eat as many chocolates as you 
like, but put the cruets under a glass case ! As my con¬ 
tribution to the Chetwynd family plate they ought to come 
in frightfully useful !—but that’s a secret I’m going to 
tell you when I come back. Anyway, it's making me the 
happiest girl in the world. Hope you got my warning 
in time, and that Cusack didn't get caught at the ‘ Blue 
Jug ’ that night. Serve him right if he had, going to such a 
beastly place ! It’s only because you're always doing watch¬ 
dog over him that I bothered myself to let you know. You 
think more of the Cossack’s little finger than of all the rest 
of the world put together, don’t you, though what you can 
see in the supercilious, sarcastic beast, I can’t make out. 
But there ! I suppose I’m jealous. Any other pal of yours 
has to come such a long way second with you, where the 
Cossack’s concerned, haven’t they ? But what I’m writing 
this for, in a tearing hurry, is to say that when I put on 
your cap that night, I never once thought that perhaps 
the tassel might be spotted and get you into a row. If 
it has, you’re to tell everything—everything, mind—about 
its being me, I mean. If you don’t, I’ll never forgive 
you, Miky James, and I’ll take the first train home, though 
I’m having the most heavenly time here- 

’Erb had got as far as this when Cusack’s hand fell 
indignantly over the letter. “ Stop it, you young ruffian! ” 
he cried angrily, ” I thought the thing was addressed to you, 
or I wouldn't have listened.” 

" Not much ! ” answered ’Erb. “ It’s to Master James 
From Miss Cecilia.” 

“ Well, how did you come by it, I should like to know ? ” 
asked the Cossack, still angry. “ Nicked it from his 
room ? ” 

“ Not ’arf ! ” 'Erb told him. “If 'e’s 'ad it at all, 
it’ll knock me. I fahnd it at the back of that there Took- 
Pennington’s wash-stand drawer, as I was squintin’ 
abart, like.” 

“ Squinting about at the back of his wash-stand drawer 1 
What for ? ” the Cossack demanded. 

“ Soap,” said 'Erb. 

“ I suppose you expect me to believe that ? ” demurred 
the Cossack, although slightly taken aback at the un¬ 
expected nature of the answer. 

“ And why not ? ” asked 
’Erb, hurt. “ Ain’t I clean r 
An’ don’t I smell of scent a 
treat ? ” He waved a patchouli- 
perfumed handkerchief in front 
of the Cossack’s nose as he 
spoke, as an irrefutable witness 
to the truth of his statement. 

“ So that’s what makes the 
room so fuggy,” murmured 
Cusack to himself. “ Well, 
well ! ” 

'Erb proceeded to explain. 
“ It’s like this ’ere,” he said. 
“ I got a feeling as 'ow I’d like 
to look like Master James— 
same as you might 'ave 
yerself-” 

“ His style of beauty’s 
different to mine,” said the 
Cossack thoughtfully. “ Still, I 
don’t know that I’d jib at 
looking like him.” 

“ I should think not ! ” 
replied 'Erb, with unflattering 
emphasis. “ Well, once when 
I was giving ’im a 'elping- 
'and to carry 'is fings from our 
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M He caught Tuke-Pennington ... in what looked a light grasp, but which in reality held him 
as tight as a trivet.” {See page 635.) 

House to yours, I took an’ tole him so. And 'e didn't 
make a mock o’ me, like wot you're doin’. 'E’s nice 
mannered, 'e is. 'E said if I washed and worked the like¬ 
ness 'ud come natural like." 

" Did he add scent to the prescription ? " asked the 
Cossack. 

" No,"answered 'Erb. " The scent was a bit in, as yer 
might say, on my own." He looked wistfully at the Cossack, 
as if hoping that he would corroborate his own belief that 
the likeness between Miky and himself had already begun 
to sprout. The Cossack forbearing to perjure himself, he 
went on more dejectedly :— 

" I buys wot I can, but threepenny cakes o’ soap don’t 
go far wiv me. So I thought I’d go round the young 
gentlemen’s rooms borrowing a bit 'ere an’ there. An’ 
thinking as how that there Took-Pennington—'is faver bein’ 
made o’ money, as yer might say—would ’ave a classy kind, 
scented with eau-di-cologon an' that, I ’ad a squint at 'is 
wash-stand like I was tellin' yer. But would yer believe 
me, sir, ’e don't 'ave on’y the common kind wot the House 
provides, and which I’m above usin’ meself ? That letter 
from the back of 'is wash-stand was all I got out o’ that 
little wisit." 

" The family trait coming out," commented the Cossack, 
laughing. " And so our Tuppenny does his washing on 
the cheap, does he ?—‘ For though on pleasure he was 
bent, he had a frugal mind ’—John Gilpin, if you’ve ever 
heard of him, ’Erb." 

" I ’aven’t," said 'Erb, but with his look of grotesque 
wistfulness so marked that the Cossack stopped laughing 
to stare at him. 


" I see when yer was getting into yer shirt, jest now, 
that what you sport under it’s made o’ silk," said 'Erb. 

" You’re a toff, aren’t yer ? " 

“ A discerning country has yanked me into that category, 
'Erb," said the Cossack, "though not, Intrust, solely be¬ 
cause of the intimacies of my underwear." 

" Yer never know," remarked 'Erb, with so cynical a 
wink that the Cossack actually started. " But you bein’ 
a toff, there’s somefin’ I should like to arst yer." 

" Why me ? " demanded the Cossack. " Why not Master 
James ? In the course of our little pow-wow, 'Erb, you 

have already confided 
to me that you con¬ 
sider that my appear¬ 
ance, my manners, and 
my morals are not a 
patch on his. Then 
why not let him decide 
your soul’s difficulties 
for you, instead of 
me ? " 

"Well, it’s like this," 
said 'Erb, " if it ain’t 
the right way to feel 
abart it, I’d rather he 
didn’t know I felt that 
way." 

" I gather you don’t 
object to my being the 
recipient of a possibly 
damaging confi¬ 
dence ?" hinted the 
Cossack. 

" Why should I ? M 
said 'Erb. " You ain’t 
'im. But it’s this I 
wanter know. When 
yer was mentioning 
washing jest now, why 
did yer tork abart it 
bein’ a pleasure ? " 
"Poetic licence, 
merely," the Cossack 
explained. 

"If it ain’t a rude 
question, sir," said 
'Erb, winking his head off almost, " is it a pleasure to 
you ? " 

" A brutal necessity, more," the Cossack informed him. 

" Same 'ere," said 'Erb, looking immensely relieved. 
" I don’t 'arf 'ate it meself. But I’m going on wiv 
it." 

" I should," said Cusack. " It makes it nicer for other 
people." Then, seeing 'Erb’s eye stray meditatively 
towards his own wash-stand, he added, " Sorry to dis¬ 
illusion you, but you’ll find no soap of the kind you affect 
here. Since you’ve confided so much to me, 'Erb, I, in 
my turn, will be frank with you. I don’t like scented 
soap." 

" P'raps yer can’t 'elp it," said 'Erb tolerantly. " Yer 
smell mayn’t be yer strong point. But wot are yer going 
ter do abart this ’ere letter, sir ? I’d like ter see Master 
James righted." 

" What you are going to do about it, 'Erb," said the 
Cossack, "is to take it back to Master Tuke-Pennington 
with my compliments. Say the gentleman to whom it 
belongs is having tea with me this afternoon, and that I 
am sure he will agree with me that it will be a convenient 
opportunity to restore his property to him. Say I shall 
expect him in my study at four-thirty—with the letter.” 

" Yes, but what abart me ? " objected 'Erb. " 'E may 
think as it wasn’t no business o’ mine to go squintin’ round 
'is wash-stand." 

" Rather a far-fetched idea, that, don’t you think, 
'Erb ? " asked the Cossack. " But, anyway, what’s it 
got to do with your doing as I tell you ? ’’ 

At his hawk-like glance, 'Erb shrank back a little and 
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then began actually to retreat. The Cossack followed 
him, treading in his footsteps, though not actually on his 
toes. “ With my compliments, remember. And keep 
your mouth shut about it afterwards—see ? " 

With the Cossack ever following, the page retreated 
and retreated, until he reached the door. The Cossack 
might have been a Tank, from the cowed way in which 
‘Erb tried to get out of his reach. 


" I’ll keep clear o’ 'im in future," he said, wiping the 
moisture from his brow when he got outside. " He 'ain’t 
’arf got a narsty eye when yer comes ter look inter 
it! ’’ 

All the same he delivered Cusack’s message with slavish 
fidelity. The Cossack, as we have had occasion to observe 
before in these pages, had not got his nickname for 
nothing. 


CHAPTER XX. 

TUKE-PENNINGTON SEES HIMSELF AS OTHERS SEE HIM. 



M IKY accepted Cusack’s invitation to tea unsus¬ 
piciously enough. Nor was there anything in 
the latter’s manner to suggest that anything out 
of the way was going to happen. But when, in 
answer to a jaunty knock at the door, the Cossack said 
“ Come in! ” with a politeness which congealed the air, 
Miky realised that this visitor had been expected. When 
the perpetrator of the swaggering knock disclosed him¬ 
self as Tuke-Pennington, Miky glanced at his host rather 
sharply. After that his face became impassive. 

" Tuppenny hasn’t come to tea with us, Jeames," the 
Cossack explained, his voice as smooth as ice. " On the 
contrary, he’s come, on my express invitation, to return 
some property of yours." 

" Now, look here, what do you mean by this confounded 
tomfoolery ? ’’ blustered the Captain. " You send me a 
letter I've never set eyes on before, with a cool message 
that you expect me to return it to James, in your study, 
at six o'clock. You must be mad, I think. I never heard 
such infernal cheek in my life." 

" I wonder you came, if you feel like that about it," 
said the Cossack, while Tuke-Pennington winced in¬ 
voluntarily. " But now you are here, hadn’t you better 
give up the goods ? " 

Tuke-Pennington handed Miky a letter as though 
contact with it pained him. " If this thing really does 
belong to you, you’d better take it," he said 
rudely. 

Miky took it, and read it in silence. Then he turned 
a grim face up to the Captain. " Not much doubt about 
its being mine, Tuppenny," he said. " It’ll take some 
explaining how you came to have it, though." 

" I tell you I never clapped eyes on the wretched thing 
until half an hour ago, when that young sweep of a page 


shoved it into my hands with an insolent message he 
brought from Cusack. I've come to see what he means 
by it." 

" Yes, I rather thought you might want to know 
that," said the Cossack, a sinister meaning running 
through the speech like a thread. " If you never saw 
the letter before, how did it get behind your wash-stand 
drawer ? " 

“ How do I know, you idiot ? " snapped back the Captain, 
though he hadn’t been able to suppress a start. " You 
don’t suppose I put it there, do you ? " 

“ Life is full of these little mysteries," sighed the Cossack. 
" The School will soon be busy, up to the neck, trying to 
unravel this one." 

Tuke-Pennington’s colour came and went a little un¬ 
certainly. " Of course, if Jeames doesn’t mind making a 
private letter public! " he said, with a shrug. " But 
wouldn’t it be rather an uncomfortable proposition for 
you, if its contents got about ? ” 

" Being a private letter, of course you’ve not read 
it ? " threw out the Cossack blandly. 

" Of course not ! " said the Captain. Then reading 
something in the Cossack’s contemptuous eye, he doubled 
back. " I read it when you sent it by 'Erb, not before, " 
he explained hurriedly. 

M You’d have found it a tough job to read it before— 
considering you’d never even set eyes on it, wouldn’t 
you ? " observed the Cossack dryly. 

“ Do you happen to realise that you're insinuating 
that I’m a liar ? " Tuke-Pennington stormed. 

" I’m not insinuating at all," the Cossack told him 
coolly. "I’m stating it. And by the end of the day half 
the School will be shouting it at the top of their voices. 
Better get used to it, Tuppenny." He turned to Miky. 
" ’Erb found that letter at the back of Tuppenny’s wash- 
stand drawer, old man," he said. " The young ruffian 
began to read it out to me before I knew what he was at. 

I made him ring off, of course, but from what he'd read 
I couldn’t help sizing up that that little fiend, Cecilia, 
had rigged herself up in your cap and Teddy’s ulster, and 
cleared Mr. Bonney of his plate at the quoits stall. It’s 
up to Tuke-Pennington to say how the letter got into his 
drawer. He declares he never saw it before I made 'Erb 
take it back to him, half an hour ago, but I don’t believe 
him. He was holding it up to get you into a worse row 
or to shield Cecilia." 

The last words opened oflt to Tuke-Pennington a credit¬ 
able explanation of the business for which he had been 
wildly and vainly searching ever since he had received 
Cusack’s ominous message. He was badly frightened, 
for all his bluster, and in his agitation caught at the line 
of defence the Cossack had so obligingly supplied him with 
as a drowning man catches at a straw, without stopping 
to consider where it would land him. 

" Now it’s all come out," he said, with a would-be virtuous 
air, " and now I can’t shield Cecilia any longer, I don’t 
mind admitting that Cusack’s not a mile out in what he 
thinks. I did keep the letter back, but it was so that Cecilia 
shouldn’t get into a row. Being a gentleman, I couldn’t 
do less." 

" Ah 1 " the sound of the word on Cusack's lips was 
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like the click of a trap, and Tuke-Pennington shied 
nervously as he heard it. Miky stood by, watching the 
pair, his expression controlled and quiet. “ And being 
a gentleman,” the Cossack went on with his biting irony, 
” you had to read a letter addressed to another fellow, 
I suppose.” 

Drops of sweat appeared on Tuke-Penningtcfh’s fore¬ 
head. " As to that,” he stammered, ” I—I—I-” 

” Precisely 1 ” said the Cossack, cutting him short. " And, 
being a gentleman, you had to let Miky take the blame, 
hadn't you ? ” 

Tuke-Pennington’s changing colour had settled into a 
uniform white tint by now. ” I couldn’t clear James with¬ 
out giving Cecilia away,” he said, with a last effort to retain 
his lordly manner. 

" Of course not,” the Cossack agreed, with his horrid 
suavity. ” Being a gentleman, you couldn’t do that. 
But why did you kick James out of the First Eleven ? ” 

Tuke-Pennington had nothing to answer to that—nothing 
at all. Involuntarily he clutched at the edge of the table 
as though he needed it for support. 

” You sickening beast! You dirty cad ! ” cried the 
Cossack. ” You a gentleman. Why, the lowest skunk that 
walks the earth isn’t in it with a reptile like you. Don’t 
crumple up yet, you cur,” he said cruelly. ” I’ve a few 
things to say to you before I chuck you out of my study 
and get it disinfected.” 

Watching the other’s quailing face, like a bird of prey 
watches a victim of which it is quite sure, the Cossack 
proceeded more leisurely :— 


" For once in your life, Tuppenny, you’re going to see 
yourself as others see you. You think a frightful lot of 
yourself, you know. You fancy that because your people 
have got a big place and a swanky title that you’re a 
thoroughbred. Well, as a matter of fact, you’re shoddy to the 
bone. The right sort of people know it and laugh at you. 
You a well-bred ’un ! Why, ’Erb’s a better specimen. Your 
manners—what there are of them—are acquired—and 
your polish so thin that you could scratch it off with a 
finger-nail. What’s underneath is common stuff, Tuppenny, 
believe me.” 

The Honourable Clarence Percy, seeing himself as others 
saw him, seemed to be having a thin time, to judge by 
his face. 

” You fancy yourself in the matter of looks too, don’t you. 
Tuppenny ? ” Cusack’s mocking voice went on. “You 
can't pass a plate-glass window in the town without stopping 
to look at your own precious reflection. The kids know 
your little habit and walk behind on purpose to watch 
you at it. ' Some looks ! ’ you say to yourself, don’t 
you. Tuppenny ? And yet, to me, do you know, you’re 
an almost weirdly perfect model of a bounder. A 
unique blend of ’Arry on 'Ampstead ’Eath and a shop 
walker—with a bit of Ikey thrown in ! Ugh ! how I 
hate black curls! ” he added, with heartfelt feeling. 
” Get yours cut. Tuppenny, before your country does it 
for you! ’* 

Tuke-Pennington touched these derided ornaments of his 
with involuntarily protesting fingers. 

” About your money, too, Tuppenny,” the Cossack 
continued remorselessly. ” You've pots of it, 
we all know. You splash it about for show, 
while all the time your cheese-paring makes you 
the laughing-stock of the place. It’s an old 
joke that the last man in, at one of your feeds, 
gets nothing to eat, because you’ve cut the 
rations so fine. And even when you’re doing 
the thing, as you think, en prince, the cloven 
foot—or rather the retail grocer—peeps out. 
That's what your people were originally, isn’t 
it ? Of course every one knows you're 
Beer, now.” 

” Drop that, Cusack ! ” It was Miky’s 
first interruption. 

“ Right-oli! ” said the Cossack tract¬ 
ably, ” I daresay Lord Maplethorpe 
was quite a respectable grocer before he 
took to Beer, and bought his peerage. 
And I will say this for him that I’ve 
never heard a word against him, except 
that he can be made to feel best 
through his pocket. All right, old 
Jeames,” he said hurriedly, reading 
something in Miky’s eye that wasn’t 
admiration, ” we’ll give Tuppenny’s 
people a rest and switch him back to 
more personal topics. You thrashed 
your young brother, the other day, 
didn’t you, Tuppenny, for telling you 
that you weren't everybody ? It hap¬ 
pened to be true, but I don’t suppose 
you let him have it any softer for 
that. You're proud of'your reputation 
for laying it on, aren’t you ? Quite a 
gallery performer, in fact, once you 
get the cane in your hands. But 
because you can knock thq stuffing 
out of a lot of wretched kids doesn’t 
mean that you wouldn’t be bowled 
over if you went for a fellow your own 
size. Why, Jeames or I could settle 
you with one hand tied behind our 
backs if we wanted to, or make you 
stand and listen as long as we liked 

to let you have it—like this-” 

He caught Tuke-Pennington who, 
wild with rage and shame, had made 


' At that moment there was an interruption. 
. Ceoilia." (Set page 636.) 


The door was burst open by 
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a movement to escape, in what looked a light grasp, but 
which in reality held him as tight as a trivet—“ or bring 
you to your knees, you poisonous brute, like this! ”—the 
cruel grasp that looked so light would have actually forced 
the Captain of St. Cyre’s to assume this humiliating 
position in spite of his struggles if a stronger hand than 
even Cusack’s own—Miky James’s—had not wrenched 
him free. 

" Drop that , too, Cusack." It was Miky’s second 
interruption. 

“ My word! But you’ve got a hefty fist on you, 
Jeames! ’’ said the Cossack, feeling his wrist ruefully. 
" Besides, what do you want to go holding a brief for 
Tuppenny for ? He’s been a beast to you all through. 
That’s the part I’m coming to. Being a howling snob. 
Tuppenny, you looked down on Jeames when he first came 
because he’d been to a Board School and because his 
uncle was butler here—jolly old boy, old James, I always 
thought—and you’ve done your best to make things 
rotten for him ever since, you mean skunk, you and 
the toadies who collect round you for what they can get. 
Because half-baked idiots like Cole and worms like Wriggles-' 
Avorth kow-tow to you, you fancy you’re one of the most 
popular fellows in the place. You popular, you swollen- 
headed tike ! Why, the fellows hate you like poison. Now 
old Jeames, here, is popular, if you like; but he’s such 
a don’t-fuss, steady-does-it old Johnny, that nobody’s 
tumbled to it, least of all himself. But because you’re 
jealous of him, and have a down on him for being a better 
man than you—except at exams, which nobody cares a 
cuss for—you get him sacked from the Cricket Club when 
it may cost us the match, for something you know he 
hasn’t done. As he's just told you, it’ll take some explain¬ 
ing how you came to have his letter at all; but don’t you 
realise, you miserable fool, that the minute Cecilia comes 
back the whole thing’ll bust up ? She’s a little fiend, 
but she’ll out with the truth first go-off. She’s that sort. 
Then things will begin to hum. I promise myself a really 
sporting time showing you up, Tuppenny. It won't be 
elastic-sided boots that Teddy will foresee as influencing 
your future, but hemp. And if the rest of your family feels 
towards you as your young brother seems to do, they’ll per¬ 
haps have something to say about receiving you back on their 
hands as damaged goods. And the story’ll follow you round 
wherever you go. Can’t you hear fellows saying at the 
Clubs and that : ‘ Oh, that Tuke-Pennington bounder I 
Awful outsider, you know. Was sacked from St. Cyre’s 
for sneaking open private letters, or fouling a cricket- 
match, or something.' Oh yes, you’ll have it rubbed in, 
Tuppenny. You'll-’’ 

“That’ll do, Cusack,’’ said Miky. 

"I’m bothered if it will! ’’ protested the Cossack. 
" I've still to show Tuppenny up in his Captain of the 
School stunt, making about as much impression (as Teddy 
told him) as putty. Or in his famous sportsman stunt, 
putting an overfed bloated hog like Boodle into the 
Eleven, because he kow-tows to him. Also various other 
of his pretty but life-like poses. Why, I’ve only just 
begun! " 

" You’ve had all the innings you’re going to have, any¬ 
way," Miky told him. " It's my show now. Tuke- 
Pennington and I have done all the listening we’re 
going to." 

" But he read your letter and kept it back I ’’ The 
Cossack’s voice was the last note in disgust. 

" Well, if he did, it’s worse for him than me,’’ said 
Miky. “ Hand it out, Tuppenny, why you did it, and 
then we shall know where we are." 

All the life had gone out of Tuke-Pennington. He 
hadn’t tried to escape since the Cossack had brought 
him back with that cavalier twist of his wrist. He had 
just stood and listened, holding on to the edge of the 
table as before. He tried to answer Miky now, but 
couldn’t get the words out. 

" Now, Tuppenny ! "—Miky's voice was quiet, but there 
was an inexorable waiting quality in it that told the 
wretched Captain that he meant to have his answer. 


Tuke-Pennington gave it him, in little broken, halting 
sentences. 

" I ran up against Cecilia going to the station on Fridav 
morning. She’d locked her purse up in her trunk. She 
couldn’t get it out without a lot of bother. She’d only 
just time to catch her train, so I lent her the money for hei 
fare. Sfee sent it back as soon as she got there. That 
letter to you was in the same envelope. I knew it had got 
in by mistake and I meant to give it back to you—at first—" 
the shamed voice trailed off into silence. 

" Oh, get it out. Tuppenny," said Miky. " I hate it 
all as much as you do. But now, I remember, I got an 
envelope addressed to me in a fist I'd never seen before 
in my life, with nothing in it, just after Cecilia left. It 
must have been from her, and she must have thought 
she’d stuck the letter in, all right." 

“ I suppose so," said Tuke-Pennington tonelessly. 
" I meant to give it you back—at first," he repeated as 
though he was clinging to the one extenuating circum¬ 
stance he could find. " Then I read a bit—and then a 
bit more—oh, I’m not proud of myself—and then, because 
I couldn't make up my mind what to do about it, I shoved 
it at the back of my wash-stand drawer. I thought it 
was as safe as houses there. It was a facer for me when 
I found it had gone." There was another silence. 

" Get through with it, Tuppenny," said Miky. 

Tuke-Pennington resumed his halting confession. “ I 
didn't want things to be cleared up. I was glad you’d 
got yourself into a row. I’ve always hated you. Cusack’s 
got that all right. But I’ve never looked down on yod, 
as he says, after the first. It’s been the other way about. 

I couldn’t stick you doing things better than me, and 
fellows minding you an’ that, without you ever seeming 
to know anything about it. And I didn’t want you and 
Cusack to knock spots off me in the match. That was 
why I turned you both down. And I wish I was 
dead! ’’ 

" And a precious lot anybody’d care if you were," 
norted the Cossack. 

" My show, Cusack," Miky reminded him. "I let yon 
do a lot of talking just now, because you had to get it 
off your chest if things are ever going to be straightened 
out between you and Tuke-Pennington. But whatever 
he’s done—and I’m not saying it isn’t a pretty rotten 
business—what you’ve said to him’s about made you 
quits." 

" Not much 1 ” said the Cossack. " I can’t go seventy 
times sevensing, if you can." 

" I can’t either," said Miky soberly. " One-times- 
oncing is about as far as ever I've been able to get up 
to." 

There was a queer little silence in the room. Miky 
James’s religion was such a very real thing to him. But 
now, as always, it found expression in deeds rather than 
words. 

" Do you mean you’re going to let that unspeakable 
cad off, Jeames ?" asked the Cossack, looking at Tuke- 
Pennington in a way that would have hurt the feelings 
of a serpent. 

" I mean I’m going to give him his chance," said 
Miky. 

“ I’m hanged if I am," said the Cossack. 

"You may need yours, some day," Miky told him dryly. 

“ From the way you go on, it’s not at all unlikely that you 
will! ’’ 

“ Spoiling me as usual, Jeames 1 ” mocked the Cossack. 

" Life with you is one eternal scrap. But your trying 
habit of always coming out top has got to stop. It's not 
going to be a let-off for that rotten blackguard. Once 
I let him loose from here I shall put every fellow in the 
place on to the mean trick he’s played you." 

“You won’t 1 " said Miky James, with his fighting 
look. 

At that moment there was an interruption. The door 
was burst open by some one who evidently regarded knock¬ 
ing in the same negligible light in which it occurred to 'Eib 

This was Cecilia. But a transformed Cecilia. The honey- 
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coloured plaits had disappeared, being coiled up under a 
coquettish hat, which, being about the size of a thimble, 
was appropriately trimmed with one enormous sunflower. 
But the yellow petals of the flower were not brighter 
than the pretty hair beneath. Cecilia was followed by 
a young man in tweeds—-a sizable, well-set-up young 
man, with a good-humoured if not strikingly clever face. 
He looked at Cecilia as though he found her attractive, 
which, indeed, anybody might have done. But though 
unbelievably grown-up in appearance, Cecilia had retained 
her old manner. 

“ Miky James, I'll never speak to you again,” she cried 
indignantly. “Shutting up like a knife about who it was 
who'd quoited off the silly old mug and the rest of the 
rubbish from the Fair. The minute I got uncle’s letter 


‘“Either 
of you 
happen to 
be called 
asked the 
(See page 638 .) 


James ? * 
General/* 


this morning, I made Bobby bring me over in his car to 
put things right—didn’t I, Bobby ? ” 

*' You did,” answered the young man in tweeds. 

” Didn’t you get my letter saying that if my wearing 
your cap had got you into a row, you were to say that it 
was me ? ” demanded Cecilia. 

Miky James quietly transferred a letter, which up to that 
moment he had been holding, from his hand to his pocket. 

” Yes, I got it, all right,” he said. 

” Quixotic idiot 1 ” exclaimed the Refining Influence. 
“ Isn’t he, Bobby ? ” 

“ Lucky beggar, if you ask me,” returned that gentle¬ 
man. ** Hadn’t you better introduce me, though ? ” 

“ Oh, I forgot they didn’t know you,” said Cecilia. 
“ My pal, Miky James, Cusack, Tuke-Pennington—Sir 
Bobby Chetwynd.” 

“ Sir Bobby and I know each other, at home,” said 
Cusack. “ His place is quite close to ours.” 


“ Then we shall be neighbours,” said Cecilia. As the 
others received this statement with some natural astonish¬ 
ment, she added : ” Miky, I’m engaged.” 

“ What to ? ” asked Miky, not taking in the sense of 
her words. 

“To thatX ” answered Cecilia with an infectious giggle, 
pointing to the tall young man. ” We’ve known each 
other ever since I wore strap shoes, but it’s only just now 
that we found out that we felt that way. Uncle will be 
ever so pleased. I've brought Bobby along to soften the 
blow that it was me about the Fair. Oh, wasn’t it a lark, 
though ! To think of the chase he gave me ! ” 

With the jade-green eyes sparkling, she gave a laughing 
version of the story to an audience more deeply interested 
than she knew. 

** As I told Miky, at the time,” she 
informed them, “ I’d been so good, all 
the term, that I felt that if I didn’t 
get an outlet I should burst. Well, 
when I found that half the School 
was going to the Fair, I thought it 
would be good fun to go too. I 
happened to have Miky's cap—I’d 
been sewing the tassel on for him— 
if you’re mairying me to do your 
mending for you, Bobby, I’ll just 
mention that it came off at the first 
tug—and I fished out a boy’s wig 
that I’d used in the theatricals we 
had at school, last winter, and with 
uncle’s ulster coming down to my 
toes, I looked a St. Cyrian, all right. 
I shouldn’t have risked a get-up like 
that in daylight, of course; but in 
naphtha light and with a crowd of boys 
in the same sort of caps it seemed 
pretty safe. I knew the School 
wouldn’t give me away even if it 
did recognise me, but I never counted 
on uncle's turning up. I had awful 
sport at the quoits stall first, though. 
I couldn’t miss. And the prizes, 
those awful cruets and things, were 
the biggest joke of all. You’ll find 
we've quite a lot of table silver, 
Bobby, not to mention tons of 
chocolates, if Miky hasn’t worked 
through them yet. Well, I’d just 
landed what I thought was an old tin 
mug, when somebody running by sang 
out that * old Teddy' was on the 
war-path. If I’d have scooted off, at 
once, I’d have got clear. As it was, 
I stopped to collect the loot, and the 
next thing I knew uncle was tugging 
at the tassel of my, or rather Miky's, 
cap. We started a stern chase along 
the Ranmoor Road which almost 
finished me. Uncle nearly got me 
twice, and I knew if I wanted to come 
out safely I should have to drop the 
things. It went to my heart, though. 
Think of throwing those jam-jars to the wolves ! Then, all 
at once, as I turned the corner by the ' Blue Jug ' I saw 
Miky coming out of the door ”—the speaker checked herself 
suddenly. “ Shall I go on, Cusack ? ” she asked. 

“ If you can bear to tell the horrid tale, I can bear to 
hear it, I expect,” said the Cossack, with an unmoved face. 
“ I don’t quite see where I come in, though. But, of course, 
you know best.” 

“ Why, didn’t Miky find you at the ‘ Blue Jug ' that 
night ? ” asked Cecilia astonished. 

“ He drew blank, apparently/' the Cossack told her. 

“ You never know, of course. But perhaps it was because 
I wasn’t there ! ” 

“ Lucky for you 1 ” retorted Cecilia. “ I heard uncle 
arranging with some of the staff to make a raid on the 
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# Blue Jug ' on the night of the Fair. He'd heard you went 
there every night for billiards." 

" Is no one’s reputation safe ? " sighed the Cossack. 

" So I sent a note to Miky, telling him," Cecilia went on, 
disregarding him. " He must have gone to the ‘ Blue 
Jug ’ after you. I suppose that’s why he wouldn't let 
out where he was when he was supposed to be busting up 
the quoits stall." 

" Is this accusation true, Jeames ? ” asked the Cossack 
severely. “ Am I the chap you wouldn't let down by 
saying where you were ? '* 

“ Y-e-s," admitted Miky rather shyly. 

" Since knowing you, Jeames, I’ve become painfully 
domestic, I'm afraid," said the Cossack. “ I spend my 
evenings at home. You'd have found me in the Music 
Room in company with a gentleman named Brahms if 
you'd looked for me there, you old chuckle-head ! Rather 
a blow for the raiders to find the cupboard bare when they 
got there, what ? " he added to Cecilia. " Not that it 
wouldn't have served me right if I had got caught for 
going to such a beastly place! " 

" Why, that's just what I thought! " exclaimed Cecilia 
innocently. 

" Awfully good of you to go to all that trouble on my 
account 1 " observed the Cossack next. 

" It wasn’t on your account," said Cecilia, who was 
nothing if not truthful. " It was Miky who would have 
minded your getting into a row, not me." 

“ I shall look forward to having you for a neighbour, 
Cecilia 1 " the Cossack remarked. “ But won't you carry 
on with your story ? You'd got to the part where you 
saw old Jeames coming out of a disreputable public-house." 

"Oh yes!" said Cecilia, beginning to laugh again. 
" Well, I should have been caught all right if he hadn't 
happened to be on that identical spot. I could have hugged 
him. I just dumped the things into his arms, and skipped 
behind an out-house, while Miky sprinted home in my 
place. When uncle turned the comer he went on padding 
after Miky, never spotting that there’d been a change of 
artists. I’ve often thought, though, how flabbergasted he 
must have been at the difference in the pace. Of course, I 
knew Miky could simply win anyhow against an old roly- 
poly like uncle ! I got home all right and went off early 
in the morning without seeing him again. But in the train 
I’d time to think things over, and I wondered if anyone 
had spotted the tassel on the cap. So I wrote to Miky and 
told him that if there was any trouble about it, I'd nevei 
forgive him if he didn't put uncle on to who it was really. 


I might have known he wouldn't, though 1 I'm not going 
to thank you, Miky—but I'll never forget how decent 
you’ve been to me—never. When I got uncle’s letter this 
morning, telling me about the silly old mug, and the 
quoits stall, and that you were under a cloud about it, I 
nearly had a fit. But it will be all right. I'm going 
straight off to have it out with uncle now. I shan't give 
anyone else away. Come along, Bobby. You’ll be a tower 
of strength. With you beside me, uncle can't very well 9end 
me to bed, as he'd have been quite capable of doing before." 

The Refining Influence made a light-hearted exit, 
followed by the faithful Bobby, and the three remaining 
actors in ttye drama were left alone. There was an awkward 
silence which Cusack broke. 

" No wonder you didn't want the Head to know about 
your low haunts, Jeames," he said reprovingly. " But 
I shan't let you down. Also, like Cecilia, I shan’t thank 
you. But you can have your own way about Tuppenny. 
Screen the beggar all you want to." 

Miky looked so pleased that both Tuke-Pennington and 
the Cossack stared hard at him, though with different 
emotions. 

Tuke-Pennington groped his way back out of black 
depths of shame and terror to a world that was still to 
remain solid under his feet. Then he said, in a choked sort of 
way: " I'll put you back in the Eleven, of course, James.” 

“ You'll have to l " snapped Cusack. " Didn't you hear 
Cecilia say she was going to put things right ? Catch the 
chaps not having Jeames back in the Eleven, when they 
know. You'll get the surprise of your life, Tuppenny, 
when you see how jolly glad they’ll all be." 

Tuke-Pennington looked at the Cossack in a curiously 
humble way. He opened his mouth, and then shut it 
again in sheer blue funk. 

" Cusack and you are quits. Tuppenny," Miky reminded 
him sharply. 

Thus encouraged, Tuke-Pennington got out what he 
wanted to say, and not so badly either, “If I find a place 
for you in the Eleven, Cusack, will you play in the match ? ’’ 

“ I'll see you blowed first l " returned the Cossack in 
no uncertain voice. 

" The Cossack in his famous Sportsman stunt—kicking 
chaps when they're down, and doing his bit for the School 1 ” 
observed Miky with an irony as biting as anything the 
Cossack had ever done. 

" You see to it that the world's a nice, cushy place for 
your pals, don’t you, old Jeames ? " retorted the Cossack. 
" All right, Tuppenny, I'll play." 


CHAPTER XXL 


THE MATCH WITH ARUNDEL. 



acting on Miky’s advice 
The Acid-drop hardly knew 
among men, one of the School's champions. 


RICKET and nothing else was 
in the air. The epoch-making 
day for St. Cyre’s had arrived. 
The match with Arundel was 
on them, at last. Jephson’s 
House was at fever heat. 
No longer, as in days of 
yore, did it hold itself aloof 
and sniff at the whole affair 
with a contempt for which 
sour grapes was the real 
explanation. To-day, it 
had no fewer than three mem¬ 
bers in the Eleven—Cusack, 
Miky, and—wonderful to re¬ 
late—Crudwell. One of the 
School’s best bowlers, a 
North House fellow, had 
crocked his wrist a few days 
before, and Tuke-Pennington, 
had put Crudwell in his place, 
himself. He was a man 
Add to this 


that Jephson’s Third Eleven had just won the Third Eleven 
Cup, and you will understand that the House had some 
excuse for the swelled head from which it was suffering. 

Mothers and fathers and sisters and cousins had come in 
crowds. The bright light dresses of the latter made the 
Playing-fields look like a flower-garden. Among other 
people, young Smith’s mother was present. She was very 
young, and very pretty. She had come to please her little 
boy, but as she knew scarcely anyone there she looked 
forward to having a rather dull time among a crowd of 
strangers. But young Smith had a friend at court who 
was soon able to introduce her to some of the pleasantest 
and most interesting people there. This was our hitherto 
friendless Miky. 

For a visitor had turned up unexpectedly, at whom the 
school gazed with mingled awe and admiration. This 
was General Ffowkes. Miky hadn’t expected him, was 
ignorant of his presence in England even, until he suddenly 
came face to face with him as, with his arm linked in 
Cusack’s, he was entering the pavilion immediately before 
the match. 

" Either of you happen to be called James ? " asked 
the General. 
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The taller of the two, a big, fair boy, in shabby flannels, 
looked up frankly. 

“ I am, sir,” he said, and then, recognising the General 
from the likeness to his photograph, coloured a little, 
though his grey eyes met the General’s piercing ones 
steadily enough. 

44 Then you must be my ward,” said the General, shak¬ 
ing hands with him cordially. Perhaps he was pleased 
with what he saw. 44 But I won't delay you now,” 
he added. 44 You’ve a big job on, haven't you ? We'll 
have our talk after you’ve won the match. Best of 
luck.” 

44 Thank you, sir,” said Miky quietly. But he looked 
indescribably bucked. Jolly way the General had of 
talking and shaking hands with a chap ! 

Tuke-Pennington having won the toss, had a difficult 
problem before him. There had been a soft but steady 
fall of rain in the night, and the drying sun of a perfect 
day promised to be kind to the bowlers. He took Miky 
and Cusack with him to inspect the pitch, and the result 
of their inspection was the momentous decision to put 
Arundel in to bat. 

The first wicket stand all pointed to their judgment being 
at fault. Fitzgerald and Jenman, the two Arundel men 
who opened the innings, never seemed to be in difficulties. 
It is true that they were opposed by the orthodox deliveries 
of Fletcher and Cole, whom no assistance from the turf 
could make really dangerous. 

St. Cyre's captain was bitterly criticised as the score 
passed the thirties without a change. Then Tuke-Pen¬ 
nington and Miky were seen to exchange a few words as 
they crossed the field. The next thing that happened 
was that a grotesque little figure took possession of the 
pavilion end. 

Crudwell’s debut in inter-school cricket may be read in 
St. Cyre’s annals. His action would have been condemned 
by every classical standard. He ran as if the opposite 
wicket had no connection with his objective. And then 
the balls he tossed up seemed to be the merest nursery 
piffle. Jenman was of this opinion, for he stepped out to 
the first one with the obvious intention of lifting it over the 
ropes. It broke right across his bat and he was smartly 
stumped by Bulkeley. For the rest of the innings Crud- 
well was on top. The two next wickets fell cheaply, and 
the rest treated him with the respect which spells nervous¬ 
ness. Still, Arundel’s total of one hundred and nine was 
not to be despised, given the conditions of a pitch which 
was not wearing well. Crud well had 
a wonderful average for his six 
wickets, but the other trundlers 
had been expensive. 

There was nothing sensational in 
St. Cyre’s first innings. The Cossack 
had the bad luck to be given out leg 
before when he had just got into' 
double figures. Bulkeley made top 
score with twenty-seven, and Miky 
took out his bat with a patient 
nineteen to his credit. Arundel was 
leading by nine runs. 

The visitors’ second venture was 
not devoid of sensation. The match 
seemed as good as lost to St. Cyre’s 
supporters when Crudwell wrenched 
his shoulder and had to retire. 

Arundel’s confidence was quickly 
restored. Be vis and Plowden, two 
of their men, both hefty smiters, 
came into their own and quickly 
passed the century. With the score 
at one hundred and twenty-five the 
innings was declared, the home side 
being left to make one hundred and 
thirty-four in just under two hours. 

The position was desperate. If St. 

Cyre’s played out time, they would 
be defeated on the first innings. It 


was neck or nothing. Tuke-Pennington decided that the 
only policy was to force the pace. He therefore opened 
with the Cossack and Bulkeley. The former justified the 
Captain’s judgment by scoring freely all round the wicket. 
He might have been at the nets for any sign of concern he 
displayed. But his example proved fatal to Bulkeley. 
In lashing out at a rising ball he was snapped up 
in the slips. Fletcher and Cole did not stay long, 
and Tuke-Pennington, who followed, failed to stop a 
yorker. 

Four of the best wickets were dowm for forty-two runs, 
of which the Cossack had scored all but nine. Now, 
St. Cyre’s had a very pronounced 4 ‘ tail,” and if the rot 
was not stopped the rest of the innings might resolve it¬ 
self into a procession back to the pavilion. The Cossack 
was the one remaining hope, but some one must be found to 
stay in with him. Miky was clearly marked out for the 
responsibility. If it troubled him, no one who watched him 
go to the wicket was the wiser. 

Both batsmen gave a fine exhibition of nerve in their 
diametrically opposite styles. The Cossack was the embodi¬ 
ment of supple agility, timing the ball to perfection, and 
sending it to the boundary with a flick of the wrist. Miky, 
for his part, stone-walled with fine imperturbability, albeit 
punishing a weak delivery sent up to tempt him. The 
excitement grew as the score mounted ten by ten, and the 
appearance of the hundred was received by yells which 
might have disconcerted the toughest nerves. There was 
still, however, thirty-four to make with barely twenty 
minutes of play. Could they do it ? The Cossack replied 
by scoring four boundaries in the following over, and Miky 
seemed to put the issue beyond doubt by lifting a half 
volley over the ropes. 

Then the pair sobered down as the goal seemed so nearly 
within their grasp, and the palpitations of the watching 
crowd had to be endured for another ten minutes before 
Miky called the Cossack for a last short run which spelt 
victory just as the hand of the pavilion clock threw a 
shadow over the figure VII. 

What did the School say about it ? What did it not 
say ? 

As a childless, rather lonely man, returning to England 
after so many years’ absence, the General might have been 
expected to feel a little out of it among all these happy 
interested parents smiling as they listened to the fresh 
young voices cheering their heroes to the echo. But this 
was far from being the case. He looked a good deal more 
than at peace with all the world. As 
though he was sunning himself in 
some pleasant anticipation, indeed. 

He had watched the match as 
breathlessly as young James, which 
is saying a good deal. But now 
that it was over he began to greet 
certain old acquaintances. Among 
them was Cusack’s mother and Tuke- 
Pennington’s father. Both were en¬ 
gaged in the same occupation, 
gassing—there is no other word for 
it—over the prowess their sons had 
just displayed. 

The General was the most modest 
man alive. You would have had to 
wait a long time before you heard 
of any of his exploits, although some 
of them had had their effect upon 
the Empire. But he chipped into 
this conversation in the most sur¬ 
prising way. 

44 My own boy didn’t do so badly, 
either,” he said, with what some 
people might have called mock 
modesty, and others sinful pride. 

44 I didn't know you had a son,” 
said Lord Maplethorpe, surprised. 

44 An adopted son ! ” said General 
Sir Hilary Ffowkes. 






From an Empire 

T reasure-House. 

True Stories from British History Retold. 

By H. W. WILLIAMS. 

III. The First English Printer. 


I T is not 
known 
how Cax- 
ton got 
| his type, his 
press, and other 
necessary i m- 
Preparation. plements for 

printing. It is 

believed that he went to Mentz and made himself 


(i Continued from, page 604.) 

pyes of two and three comemoracions of Salisburi use, 
enpryntid after the forme of this present lettre, whiche ben 
wel and truly correct, late hym come to Westminester in 
to the Almonesrye at the reed pale, and he shal have them 
good chepe. Supplico stet cedula .” 

An advertisement which was no doubt clearer to the 
people of his day than ours. 

In addition to the 41 Dictes and Notable Wyse Sayinges 
of the Phylosophers,” Caxton printed two other works by 
the unfortunate Earl Rivers. These were 44 The Moral 


acquainted with John Fust’s workmen, who instructed Proverbs of Christine de Pisa ” and 44 Cordial." In all. 

him how to obtain what he wanted, and even that he Caxton is thought to have published nearly a hundred 
enticed one of them to desert his master and accompany books, a large number of them his own translations from 

him to England. Against this theory there is the fact of the Latin and foreign tongues. Among the most remark- 

a long life (Caxton was sixty at this time) of honourable, able of his productions was undoubtedly 44 The Chronicles 
upright conduct. What is more than likely is that Margaret of England,” 

lent him her influence, and that, being fairly well off, he which a p - 

bought his information from the inventor in the regular pearedin 1480. 

way. Indeed, in this connection we have Caxton’s We should find 

own testimony towards the close of his 44 Historyes of it trying read- 

Troye ” :— ing nowadays. 

44 Thus end I this book, and forasmuch as in writing ot Nor can we 

this same my pen is worn, my hand weary, and my eyes imagine a 

dimmed with overmuch looking on the white paper, and tourist going 

that age creepeth on me daily, and also because I have about the 

promised to divers gentlemen and to my friends to address country with 

to them as hastily as I might this said book, therefore I have Caxton’s 44 De- 

practised and learned, at my great charge and expense, to scription of 

ordain this said book in print after the manner and form Britain ” and 

as ye may here see, that it is not written with pen and ink, comfortably 

as other books be, to the end that every man may have reading in it 

them at once, for all the books of this story named the that: “At 

4 Recuyel of the Historyes of Troye,’ thus imprinted, as St one hinge 

ye may here see, were begun in one day, and also finished beside Salis- 

in one day.” It is hardly necessary to say that the spelling bury there be 

of this extract is not Caxton’s. great stones 

This work was printed at Bruges in 1471. There are but and wondrous 

few copies now in existence, and these are probably all in huge, and be 

England. It is supposed that about three hundred copies reared on high, 

were printed, the first pages being all printed on one day, as it were 

and the last ditto, so that when the last sheet was lifted gates set upon Imagination, 

from the press the whole edition was complete. Caxton other gates ; 

was in his sixtieth year, his complaint of suffering from the nevertheless it is not known clearly nor apperceived how 

feebleness of old age was but the fashion of speaking of the and wherefore they be so areared and so wonderful 

times. As a matter of fact, he was in good health, and hanged.” 

continued a laborious life for another twenty years. 44 The Polychronicon,” an account of other countries, 

Caxton’s first care on coming back to England was to was published in 1482 ; the 44 Mirrour of the World.” 

find safe quarters for himself and his press and workmen. translated by himself from the French, followed; and 

He must have been well aware of the dislike of English this was succeeded by Caxton’s most successful venture, 

workmen for foreigners, and must have felt that his purpose 44 The History of Reynard the Fox,” a work still popular 

would be completely frustrated if his Flemish assistants with the young. 44 The Subtil History and Fables of 

were once brought into collision with the London roughs. Esop,” 44 The Golden Legend,” his most ambitious and 

This anxiety induced him to ask for accommodation within costly effort, and many other works followed in wonderful 

the precincts of Westminster Abbey. It was not in any succession, when we remember how great a proportion of 

part of the Abbey itself that he became established, but all Caxton’s printed books was written or translated by 

in the Almonry, a house near by. himself. 

His sign was the Red Pale (Pole), as we know from an In 44 The Canterbury Tales ” Caxton honoured in the 
advertisement of his, a copy of which is still preserved at author all men of learning, for he not only took double pains 
Oxford, and which reads :— in getting the text correct, but he raised, at his own expense, 

44 If it please ony man spirituel or temporel to bye ony a memorial to Chaucer in Westminster Abbey with an 
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Inscription. In a preface he describes Chaucer as " the 
worshipful father and first founder and embellisher of 
ornate eloquence in English.’* 

Caxton has been blamed for pandering too much, in the 
books he printed, to the frivolous and romantic, and because 
his religious books were so few. It must be remembered, 
however, that he printed as many works dealing with 
religious and serious matters as he could dispose of, 
numbering about a dozen. He was himself a devout and 
sincere man. As one of his biographers said, “ He expressed 
a great sense of religion, and wrote like one that lived in 
the fear of God, and was very desirous of promoting His 
honour and glory.” This testimony is borne out by 
Caxton’s own repeated expressions. Always frank-hearted 
and free-speaking, he always openly asked Divine guidance 
in any undertaking. He did not print the Bible because, 
at that particular time, it could not be safely printed by 
anyone in England. He knew that the distribution of 
Wycliffe’s Bible was prohibited, and his standpoint was 
always that of a law-abiding citizen. 

The last labour of William Caxton was the translation 
from the French of ” The Art and Craft to know well 
How to Die.” This was in 1490, and he was engaged 
upon it on the day of his death, the fifteenth of June. 
The scene has been pictured of these last days of the 
laborious merchant:— 

44 He is nearly eighty and is seated at his desk. He has 
been writing, but has laid down his pen. A pile of manu¬ 
script lies at his right hand, on the table, and beside it 
are printed slips of proof.* It is a wainscotted room in 
which the old man sits ; and from the window he probably 
can catch a glimpse of the Thames, not so turbid and dark 
as now, but clear and sparkling in the sunlight. He has 


not led an idle or a pampered life, yet possibly he is 
thinking that he might have made a better use of it. In 
recalling the past he is thinking that he might have been 
a better servant to his Lord and Master. Yet he humbly 
hopes his work, such'as it is, will be accepted. Then he 
turns to the printed slips before him and reads the opening 
words of his last book.” 

” When it is so,” says the writer, “ that what a man 
maketh or doeth is made to come to an end, and if the 
thing be good and well made it must needs come to some 
good end ; then by better and greater reason every man 
ought to intend in such wise to live in this world, in keeping 
the commandments of God, that he may come to a good 
end. And then out of this world, full of wretchedness and 
tribulations, he may go to heaven unto God and Hisi 
saints, unto joy perdurable.” 

The old, worn-out man has seen many changes in old 
England. He has lived in six kings’ reigns, having beeiw 
born when Henry V. was on the throne. Then he saw come- 
and go Henry VI. with the Wars of the Roses ; then. 
Edwards IV. and V. ; then the Itichard who killed his. 
nephews, and finally Henry VII. Truly this man. so- 
humbly born in the Weald of Kent, had seen much making: 
of history, and had himself taken an active part in one; 
of the greatest reforms, that of the art of transmitting and 
conserving knowledge. 

He had prospered because of his diligence, and because 
he had the wit to know a good thing when he saw it. And 
his work did not die with him. lie could not, of course, 
read the future, yet he must have had some idea and hopes 
as to what the new art might lead to. For himself, he 
had printed 18,000 pages, of which he had himself written 
several thousands. 


The School at Sea. 

By CHARLBS INGRAM STANLEY. 


B ROTHERS away in old England, we hail you 1 
Over the green fields of ocean we look. 

And with our mind’s eye we see the School chimneys 
Rising o’er vistas of meadow and brook. 

Lights in the studies and steps in the corridors, 

Stars like dim blossoms through network of tree— 

Oh, how we long for you 1 Oh, how we work for you I 
We who have left you—the School out at sea I 

Says the School on the sea, 

(The tumultuous sea !) 

" Two things shall stand until Time cease to be, 

And they’re England, sea-crowned, 

And the link which has bound 
The School on the land with the School on the sea ! ” 

Often at night when the watches are longest, 

Standing alone 'neath a broad summer sky. 

Back fly our thoughts to the team that’s the strongest, 
Back to the pitch and the ball hurtling by 1 
High o’er the surge of the billows we hear you 
Thundering applause who the conquerors be, 

Last wicket down—and you know not how near you 
Stands in your triumph the School out at sea 1 

Babel of voices, and laughter and jesting, 

Glinting of sunlight on table and chairs, 

Somebody's study and someone suggesting 
How the old den is in need of repairs. 

Crocky the table, the rug is in pieces, 

Ink-stains and scratches on all sides, but we 
Know how the lure of such rooms never ceases 
Strongly to call us, the School out at sea ! 

Silence, and over the chapel great shadow, 

Death and his angels have come where you stand, 
Flowing in prayer and in thanks for the schoolmates 
Gone from your ranks, and now slain for their land 1 


With you unseen we have mustered our number, 

Sharing your grief and your proud memory, 

Round by the graves where our lost comrades slumber 
Marches, saluting, the School out at sea 1 

Stand fast then, brothers ! Though grey flats divide us 
We've not forgotten the friendships of yore 1 
Lights in your windows, they’re lodestars to guide us 
Home through the mists and the storm-clouds of war I 
Manning our walls of steel-grey we salute you, 

Mark you our score for the ages to see, 

That when the Flag's furled, the last cannon mute, you 
May as your pride hail the School out at sea 1 


Says the 
School on 
the sea, 
(The wide, 
mu table 
sea I) 

"Two things 
shall stand 
until Time 
cease to be, 
And they’re 
England, 
sea- 

crowned, 
And the link 
which has 
bound 

The School on 
the land with 
the School on 
the sea 1 ” 
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I HAPPEN to personally know several men who have 
encountered Chinese pirates; met with them, mind 
you, not in the dim and mouldy past—the dusty 
long ago—but in present times—to-day ; some who 
l ave fought with them as near hand to hand as men can 
fight with modern weapons. One of these fine fellows 
t«*id me that, when down on his luck and, for twenty- 
five dollars a month, driving a decrepit English steam¬ 
roller on the roads in Kiang-Si Province, he would 
often get up early to go and see the before-breakfast 
♦ xecution of Chinese pirates in a field near a porcelain 
factory outside Nan Chang. It was just then a kind of 
periodical show, and usually two or three British officials 
would be present to formally testify to the fact that the 
ruffians' heads had been duly struck off as legally prescribed. 
For, in China, beheading is regarded as being a pirate’s 
most lilting and almost natural end—unless, indeed, he 
proves himself artful enough to amass wealth, dodge 
jnslice, and set up in Canton, Hankow, or Tientsin as a 
genial, retired merchant, as some of them in due course 
manage to do. 

They are called Pirates of the Peak because, having a 
taste for profitable prizes that will not give any undue 
amount of trouble in the taking, they disdain to face 
conflict in lonelier waters, where the big merchantmen 
go adequately armed. Instead, they keep to the creeks 
and amongst the islands that are not so far removed from 
busy Hong-Kong, thus operating almost in the shadow 
c»i the towering Victoria Peak. Hence their name. And 
their favourite method of contriving a capture is to saunter 
stolidly on board a coasting steamer or junk, well rice- 
led and peaceful-looking as any other Chinaman, but really 
bristling with concealed firearms beneath a placid exterior, 
and pretending to be mere innocent passengers and all 
complete strangers to each other. Then, at a given 
signal, they spring together and hold up their fellow- 
voyagers, and any attempt at resistance is sure to mean 
bloodshed. 

Some of them handle up-to-date automatic pistols that 
cost them out there £10 apiece. The favourite style 
with the leaders, though, is to have a belt under their 
loose robe that, in easy pockets, carries four or five full- 
sized six-chambered revolvers. And thirty shots without 
reloading means, if all does not go smoothly, that they 
have ample capacity for damage. 

Not so many years back a daring piece of work was 
brought off by Peak Pirates actually in Hong-Kong Harbour. 
Joe—let it go at that, for he would not thank me for more 
accurately labelling him, " advertising,” as he would call 
it—my acquaintance Joe was in this affair. And at the 


time he thought he would never get out of it. There was 
a little fussy forty-ton steam ferry-boat plying from Honc- 
Kong to a residential suburb almost adjoining, taking little 
choppy voyages that went about four to the hour. And 
all the while you were making the journey you could be 
counting the British cruisers, gunboats, and torpedo craft 
anchored offshore just across the way—which shows what 
audacious material these plausible pigtailed pirates are 
made of. 

” Well,” says Joe, who at that period was one of the 
store clerics to a big firm of English shippers on the island. 
” I was taking a pet chow dog home for the guv'nor. 
when, right in the middle of the harbour, and without a 
word, as you may say, just as I was calmly filling my pipe, 
and thinking that the job I was on provided a pleasant 
change from desk-work, a Chinaman hits me hard on 
the arm, and, in a threatening kind of growl, says. * No 
fightee ! ' And there we were, every one of us, skipper and 
all, looking at revolvers held pointed between our eyes. 
There was a pirate in front of each passenger, and a few 
of them in a cluster to account for the crew. I remember 
looking at my chap’s great strong wrist as he covered 
me with his weapon, and noticing that his hand was 
absolutely rock steady. 

” Well, to cut the story short, they tumbled us all 
below and battened us down. Nobody raised a finger. 
I couldn't do anything, for my only weapons were a 
tobacco-pipe and a dog-lead. When they had got us 
all safe, they took the little steamer up the Canton River, 
and there we heard and felt no end of bumps and blows 
and scrapings and tramping overhead, for it seems that 
they made fast to and looted no fewer than four large junks, 
all packed full of stuff. Then down we all went as if we 
had been tumbled over by a collision, and soon everything 
was quiet. ' They’ve run us ashore and left us.' said 
some one, and, gaining courage, after a time we prised 
open a hatch. But not all at once did we pop up to get 
fresh air again ; for the pirates sometimes leave a man posted 
on deck ready to knock in the first head that appears, 
and so, by example, induce the others to wait a while 
longer. 

“ However, there we were, stuck fast in a paddy-field, 
the ferry-boat stripped clean of everything that could be 
moved and heeling over in the mud. But steam was still 
up. the engineers went back to their posts, and when, to 
our immense relief, the tide rose, she floated and we soon 
made Hong-Kong again. The pirates had kicked my 
chow downstairs with the rest of us, and he came on tlie 
quay when we did.” 

Though it is not often that piracies take place in the 
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harbour itself, they are by no means rare just outside 
Hong-Kong. Nice, fat, cosy little gifts for the Peak 
Pirates sometimes are the junks in which working Chinese 
return to their homes in Fokien Province, carrying with 
them their accumulated savings. Avoiding the mail- 
boats, these people travel by small junks in order to save 
passage-money, and often in the end the supposed economy 
proves to be only too disastrously dear. For, as the case 
may be, perhaps or perhaps not known to the “ number- 
one-top-side " officer of the junk, nearly all the crew who 
have booked on for the voyage may be pirates. Often 
these meek-looking sailors are really very old' hands at 
playing that game and may have been criminal associates 
for a lifetime. 

On the pretext, very likely, that an alleged suspicious- 
looking vessel is looming on the horizon, the passengers are 
induced to go below. A roaring voice then calls down to 
them the information that, though they are now helpless 
in the hands of pirates, their lives will be spared provided 
tney behave quite peacefully and hand over all their 
cash. At the same time a burning, sputtering, smoking, 
choking stink-pot is dropped down through the sky-light. 


just to prompt understanding that strict business only is 
intended. 

Usually, when half asphyxiated, there is a mournful 
procession from below, and each man says “ Good-bye " 
to his hard-earned store—any dismal howls offered up 
at the loss being speedily silenced by means of “ ear¬ 
marking," neatly effected with the descending trigger of a 
pistol. The Peak Pirates, conducting operations as they 
do in a more or less frequented seaway, have no use for, 
or appreciation of, noise of any kind. It is for this reason 
that they never discharge firearms unless absolutely obliged. 


Amongst the passengers on one such momentous trip 
there chanced to be a deserting stoker from a battleship 
of the United States Navy. Ingeniously enough, but 
that time with no excess of good fortune, he had disguised 
himself as a Chinaman. I append a few first-hand observa¬ 
tions of his. 

".When, bawling down the companion-way, they told 
us they were pirates, all the Johns around me turned 
green, abso-lutely. Every one of them began to moan 
and weep and fumble about him for his beloved money. 
They ran madly to and fro like rats in a trap, sticking 
their heads into all sorts of funny places, trying, I suppose, 
to escape. I had no money till I could get to a mate of 
mine at Yan-ma-ti, close to Hong-Kong, and when the 
stink-pot was dropped in, I thought they meant to suffocate 
and do for the lot of us. So I rushed on deck. A big 
yellow man dressed in blue made a swipe at me, but I 
dodged him and went over the side. Since then I have 
never been able to part my hair in the middle, for directly 
I came to the surface, a bullet cut a furrow right down 
the centre of my scalp and went into the sea just in front 
of my nose. I dived, and I suppose in the flurry they lost 

sight of me. Anyway, they 
left me to the sharks, and I 
got ashore in about half an 
hour after a rare struggle with 
the surf. While we were in the 
cabin, two of the Chinamen, 
brothers who had been in 
an opium business together 
at Amoy, in their fright acci¬ 
dentally choked themselves 
while attempting to swallow 
a number of gold coins that 
they had about them." 

All up and down the Canton 
and West Rivers, the British 
and French gunboats are con¬ 
tinually dodging here and 
there after the pirates. But 
the corsairs are seldom cor¬ 
nered. Expert and fearless 
sailors, they are conversant 
with every tiniest bay and 
inlet of that intricate coast, 
with every reef and rock and 
current that swirls amidst 
the teeming islets. And re¬ 
member, the Pirates of the 
Peak sail no craft of their 
own, with black flag and skull 
and cross-bones boldly flying. 
Their safer plan is to stealthily 
steal other people’s vessels, 
sail them to some place of 
temporary refuge, transfer the 
cargo to huge-masted, swift- 
moving " trading " junks, and 
then scuttle the prize and 
away. 

When the punitive gunboat 
comes lashing in, there is the 
dismantled hulk and there 
the dreary coastline. That 
is all. The passengers and 
crew, if they have foolishly 
proved troublesome, will all be lying dead somewhere or 
other. Alive, they may be drifting ocean-tossed in open 
boats, or, set on shore, may possibly be struggling inland 
towards a settlement. Hong-Kong’s capital, Victoria, itself 
has welcomed more than one such melancholy pilgrim band. 

And there is something more to be dealt with—the 
Intelligence Department of the Pirates of the Peak. A 
young naval lieutenant who, during three years on the 
China station, was several times in command of landing 
parties that had fierce brushes with the pirates, afforded 
the following particulars. He and I had many exciting 
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PIRATES OF THE PEAK 



“ When the stink-pot 
was dropped in, I thought they meant to 
suffocate and do for the lot of us.” (See page 643.) 

pirate chats together over many peaceful pipes, when 
holiday bass-fishing in Cornwall. 

“You may accept it as being a fact that the pirates have 
knowledge of practically every maritime move on the 
Chinese seaboard. They maintain their spies everywhere ; 
or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that most 
of the lower class Chinese who have to do with the sea 
are their secret agents, for they pay well for information, 
and are bad enemies to reckon with if it is not to be bought. 
Thousands of Chinamen all along the coast and rivers 
render toll to them. Some of the pirates actually sell 
special flags to be flown on board trading junks, sampans 
and rafts, these denoting to other harpy bands acting 
under the same leadership that, blackmail having been 
duly paid, that particular craft is now “ free ”—for that 
particular journey, that is. When rival pirates happen to 
be actively engaged within the same area, you may some¬ 
times see such a victim flying two such flags. And each flag 
will have been adequately paid for by the luckless victims. 

“It is owing to the pirates* very complete system of 
espionage that even the fast torpedo-boats so seldom 
lay them by the heels. The pirates are always most 
lively in a neighbourhood which a warship has just 
quitted for somewhere else. And if a guardship happens 
for even the briefest period to be laid up for repairs, they 
immediately hear of, and usually at once benefit by, the 
circumstance. The ' cat’s away ’ adage applies to the 
Peak Pirates every time. 


“ Listen to this. A British torpedo-boat, on 
patrol duty on the West River, anchored one 
day beside a small well cultivated 
island. Things generally were ex¬ 
ceedingly tranquil: no marauders 
of any kind had recently been 
heard of, and so the ship pro¬ 
ceeded to carry out a much-needed 
process of boiler-cleaning. As soon 
as ever she had thus been rendered 
quite helpless, pirates made a raid 
on the other side of the island, 
whence, humorously enough, nearly 
all the adults who happened to be 
then at home had, out of curiosity, 
proceeded to make a closer inspec¬ 
tion of the warship. The raiders 
comfortably commandeered several 
junks and got safely away with 
much plunder. From the torpedo- 
boat, which at the time was a mere 
rolling log, the fires having been 
drawn, the crew could almost view 
the busy and, no doubt, cheerful 
band at work.’* 

Some years ago the “ Namoa *’ 
was pirated just outside Hong-Kong. 
Going down to tiffin one morning, 
a passenger asked the captain why 
rifles were carried in the arms rack. 
The captain laughed, and jocularly 
replied that it was merely a relic 
of the bad old days when coasters 
were sometimes held up by pirates. 
The meal had hardly commenced 
when revolver shots were ^heard. 
“ Pirates ! ” The scoundrels, who 
as usual had walked on board in 
the guise of passengers, promised 
not to harm the captain if he 
would come up alone and parley 
with them, but as he ascended the 
ladder to do so he was shot dead. 
Two Malay quartermasters, who 
pluckily showed fight, were also 
shot and dropped overboard, and the passengers, 
officers and crew, impotent against armed numbers, 
were then imprisoned in the cabins. The chief 
engineer, however, who was on watch, managed to 
hide. 

With pistols held to their heads, the trembling Chinese 
mechanics were forced to work the engines till the ship 
was run into a small secluded bay. Up came the “ trading ’’ 
junks, the vessel and the passengers were looted, anchors 
dropped into the sea, every boat stove in, winches broken, 
and all lights, rockets, and signals destroyed. Then the 
pirates went off, meaning to return later for the rest of 
the cargo. But the engineer who had been lying doggo came 
out from his concealment; he released the others, they 
got up steam, and soon brought the “ Namoa ” back to the 
“ Hong ” and safety. 

A round dozen of the pirates—about half their total num¬ 
ber—were afterwards caught, tried, sentenced and beheaded. 
My Anglo-Chinese steam-roller authority, being temporarily 
in that part of the country, with his usual Newgate Prison 
proclivities, was present at the execution outside Kowloon 
City. He said that one pirate was found to be wearing 
a collar of thin steel around his neck under his shirt. It 
failed to save his head. They all knelt in a row, bound 
but unbandaged, and not one ot them uttered a single 
word. “ The sort of brave heroes you don't want to go to 
sea with,” my friend always concludes when describing the 
scene. 
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Way Out. : 
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I By a 


By an Old One. 



HEN you visited the Maze 
at Hampton Court, you 
no doubt discovered that 
it is much easier to enter 
than to leave, to get in 
than to get out. In fact, 
anybody can get in. It 
is as easy as falling off a 
wall. But getting out, 
once you are in—“ Ah, 
there’s the rub! ” as 
Shakespeare says. 

In these days of 
County Council regula¬ 
tions public buildings 
are provided with many 
exits. There is no 
.longer any need for the 
Irishman of the story to 
ramble around seeking 
” th’ entlirance out.” 
He can find a dozen 


without any trouble. The word “ Exit,” or ” Emer¬ 
gency Exit,” perhaps, meets his eye on all sides. But 
in life it is not often so. Not only does it seem to be 
a maze, but a maze from which there is only one way 
of escape, and that so difficult to find that it often seems, 
especially to an imaginative boy without experience of 
the world, that there is no way out at all. 

Let me say at once, where mazes of trouble caused 
by one’s own wrongdoing, of shame and misery resulting 
from foolishness and weakness, are concerned, that there is 


indeed only one Way Out. The only Way Out is to make 
confession of your mistake and folly in ever going in, and 
to ask humbly to be guided out and set right. I have 
known boys baulk at this. They were ready to stand up 
to any boy of their size, even to take on a bigger fellow 
if necessary, but they could not face the confessing of 
their faults and the asking of forgiveness. It seems a 
simple way out. But it is a hard one—hard indeed to 
find, and the door hard locked often when you do find it. 

What a lot of unnecessary misery boys endure just for 
lack of the pluck to cut the knot, to do the obviously right 
thing, to start all over again, to face the music—very harsh 
music, too—of parental anger, or discipline, or loss of 
privileges! Many a lad gets into trouble inadvertently. 
He rambles into some tangled maze of habit or mischief 
thoughtlessly, heedlessly, and later finds to his dismay 
that there is apparently no way out—no way out short 
of confession. Then he baulks as I have said, and, in¬ 


stead of finding the way out, goes deeper into trouble, 
strikes paths that lead by devious ways farther and farther 
from the only Way Out, till his life, perhaps, is ruined 
and lost. 

If my own experience is typical, I am sure most thought¬ 
ful boys have more trouble and perplexity of a mental 
and spiritual kind than their elders give them credit 
for. The grown man who has been in and out of trouble 
a thousand times has experience to cheer him. He says : 
“ Ob, it’s only a fit of the blues! ” or ” Oh, it’ll all come 
right presently! ” or ” There’s a silver lining to the blackest 
cloud! ” But a boy’s experience is not wide enough for 
much optimism. He knows nothing about silver linings. 
He only sees the cloud black and menacing. 

But, believe me, there is always a Way Out for the 
boy who is sincerely anxious to find one. You may feel 
like Christian and Hopeful in the dungeon of Doubting 
Castle, just as miserable as you can be, but there is never 
need to despair. Never ! You remember how Christian 
suddenly exclaimed : ” What a fool am I, thus to lie in 
a stinking dungeon, wffien I may as well walk at liberty ! 


I have a key in my bosom, called Promise, that will, I 
am persuaded, open any lock in Doubting Castle.” 

He was right. That key opened every gate. The 
Promise referred to was the general promise of guidance 
and help contained in the Scriptures. It includes such 
typical promises as ” In all thy w r ays acknowledge Him 
and He shall direct thy path,” and ” All things w r ork 
together for good to them that love God,” and there can 
be no doubt that, if these, and promises like them, are not 
mere phrases to us, but articles of our firm belief, they 
constitute master keys to open a w'ay out of all these miser¬ 
able forebodings which often constitute a dungeon shutting 
out even the freshest and brightest spring morning. 

These things are the Way Out of all life’s difficulties, 
and the earlier w'e put them to the test the greater chance 
have we of finding true happiness, whether or not we find 
great prosperity. 

But do not think that I am deprecating proper ambition. 
It is often the Way Out of very adverse circumstances, 
very cramped conditions. I have known many boys 
born into a maze of difficulties over which they had no 
control. Their education was neglected, perhaps, and, 
as they grew older, they saw' that they could never get out 
of the position they were in, never improve their prospects 
in life, unless they found a Way Out. 

Read the lives of men like George Stephenson, the inventor 
of the locomotive ; of Edison, the great American inventor; 
of Lincoln, the greatest of the presidents of the United States ; 
and you will learn how they found the w'ay out. 

Since the days of Stephenson, say, things are vastly 
improved. Emergency Exits are provided everywhere. 
Education is free and universal. There is no reason why 
any boy of grit and determination should not find a way 
out of hard circumstances if he so wishes and resolves. 

Have you read the life of the Prime Minister, the Right 
Hon. David Lloyd George ? Who could have guessed, 
when he lived in a cottage in Wales, and w r ent to an 
ordinary village school, and played with the other lads of 
the little place, that ever he would find the Way Out of 
his narrow surroundings, and get into the Cabinet of the 
nation and become the chief adviser of the King—that 
he would literally fulfil in his own person and career 
Tennyson’s picture, apparently fanciful, of— 

. . . some divinely gifted man, 

Whose life in low estate began 
And on a simple village green ; 

Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 

And breasts the blows of circumstance. 

And grapples with his evil star; 

Who makes by force his merit known 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 

To mould a mighty state’s decrees. 

And shape the whisper of the throne. 

Well, he found the Way Out. It took him a long time 
and much searching, and I’ve no doubt he sometimes 
feared he should fail and have to settle dowm to the hum¬ 
drum of his little maze, never emerging into the big w'orld 
over the hedges which closed him in. But he w'as made 
of winning stuff, of never-say-die material, and nothing 
can withstand that blend of manhood. 

Given character and ability, there is a w r ay out for every 
boy in these days, if he only has the perseverance to seek 
it. I do not say that every boy will become a president, 
a great inventor, or a Prime Minister, but there are many 
worthy things to which to attain beside these ; and no boy 
who is worth his salt will settle down to cramped sur¬ 
roundings and small outlooks and pettifogging ambitions 
without making a big try to find the W’ay Out. 
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Vol. XXXIX. takes its place at the end of the shelf whereon 
rests the long line of ” B.O.P.” Annuals, and we turn eagerly 
to Vol. XL. To attain the age of forty 
VOL. XL. is *° reac h a big milestone in one’s life ; 

OF THE the good old " B.O.P. ” is to be congra- 

*• B.O.P.'* tulated on celebrating this notable birth¬ 

day, and on presenting so hale and hearty 
an appearance. Letters from readers and ” old boys ” all 
testify to the wonderful vitality of the paper. It is something 
to have " carried on ” with striking success during these terrible 
war years, through difficulties and against restrictions of which 
very few of our readers can have any knowledge. Despite 
these obstacles the “ B.O.P.” has increased its circulation 
considerably. Unless some catastrophe happens, the paper 
will enter upon its fortieth year with undiminished success, 
and with every prospect of adding still further to its laurels. 
Way, please, gentlemen, for Volume XL. 1 

* • • 

The first thing you fellows will want to know about, of course, 
is the list of new serials secured for the coming volume. It 
is a list of which you 
OUR NEW will heartily approve 

SERIAL when I tell you that 

STORIES. it includes stories by 

Captain Charles L. 

Gilson, J. Claverdon Wood, F. H. 

Bolton, and (I hope) Kent Carr. 

Captain Gilson has written a yam 
exactly to my liking, and I am looking 
forward to hearing my opinion con¬ 
firmed by a host of " B.O.P.” readers. 

When I first read his story, ” The Race 
Round the World,” I was struck by the 
character of Mr. Wang, man of mystery 
and power, who figures so prominently 
therein. I asked Captain Gilson, there¬ 
fore, to plan out another yam intro¬ 
ducing the famous Chinaman again, and 
he has gratified my wish. The title 
of the story has not been settled at 
the moment that I write ; but you will 
find it in the prospectus printed on the 
inside of the cover of this issue. 

For the story itself, let me just say 
that it turns on the mystery of a boy 
who is supposed to be a Chinese and 
is brought up as such, but who is 
actually of other parentage. There are 
stirring adventures in the South Seas 


with Chinese pirates and other desperadoes ; and behind all is 
the figure of the great Mr. Wang, pulling unseen strings and ever 
working towards the elucidation of the mystery. It is a tale 
packed with a wealth of incident, and it moves with that brisk- j 
ness which is so characteristic of Captain Gilson’s writings. I 
Second on the list comes Mr. J. Claverdon Wood’s story, which 
is entitled “ The Tiger of Baghdad.” This splendid yam, by the 
author of ” The Stolen Grand Lama,” touches on the present 
War—on the campaign in Mesopotamia, in fact—but is chiefly > 
concerned with the doings of two personages : a young British 
naval officer, and an Arab chieftain whose name is one of terror 
throughout the wilds of Arabia. A long conflict of wits and 
courage ensues in which the protagonists, both strong men, 
have varying fortune. There are exciting ” scraps ” with 
Arab dhows and gun-runners, and adventures among ancient 
Assyrian ruins, Kurdish camps, and the wild, storm-swept j 
mountains of Armenia. There is, above all, a baffling mystery, 
the secret of which will come as a surprise to the reader. But ' 
Mr. Claverdon Wood is a master of this sort of thing, and all 
of you who remember his stories in the ” B.O.P.” will know 
that a great treat is in store for you. Don’t miss reading , 
” The Tiger of Baghdad,” and don't 
miss ” Tompops ”—but who ** Tom- 
pops ” is, I don’t think I ought to tell 
you here. From Mr. F. H. Bolton’s 
pen comes a striking story dealing with 
a scientific problem such as he revels 
in. You will remember that in the 
serial, ” Under the Edge of the Earth ” 

(in Vol. XXXV. of the ” B.O.P.’*), Mr. 
Bolton dealt with the problem of light ; 
in this new yam, “ Into the Soundless 
Deeps,” he takes up the subject of 
sound and its marvels. It is a wonder¬ 
ful theory that he propounds, and, as 
a peep forward into the realm of 
scientific discovery, it is worthy of the 
late Jules Verne. In addition to the 
marvels of science, however, there xs 
no lack of incident; the story will 
contain enough adventure to satisfy any 
reader, for many of the scenes are laid 
in the Pyrenees, where picturesque 
brigands interrupt the course of events. 

Mr. Bolton’s serial is partly a school 
story, but later on I hope to be able to 
announce a new tale of Public School life 
by Kent Carr, the author of ” The Shap¬ 
ing of Jephson’s,” which has been so 
popular a feature of the present volume. 



The “ B.O.P.” Vol. XXXIX. 
Binding-Case. 














ON PATROL DUTY IN THE NORTH SEA. 
(Drawn by D. Macpherson.) 



















THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


In the meantime, I am securing a capital story of adventure 
in the ice wastes of Alaska, by a writer who is new to “ B.O.P.” 
readers. This will be entitled u Sam Morgan’s Boy,” and 
the author is Mr. James B. Hendryx, who—as a good writer 
•of adventure yarns should be—is himself a real adventurer. 
He has spent years in the Klondike, has been a 44 cow-puncher,” 
and has knocked about North-West Canada 
generally during his career. ” Sam Morgan’s _ 

Boy” is a rattling tale of pluck and peril | ^**2^ 

in one of the wildest, most desolate regions 
of the globe. It is a ” winner ” from the 
very first chapter, and I am very confident ' I 
that Mr. Hendryx is going to make a legion 
of friends among his British readers. 

There are many other notable features, 
of course, in the new volume—fine coloured 
plates, special articles and pictures of topical 
interest, and a large variety of stories. 

The prospectus on the cover sets out the 

most important of these. You can see for 

yourself, then, that Vol. XL. of the ; jL 

** B.O.P.” has every intention of marking 

its advent in an unmistakable manner. 


blood streaming down his face from the wounded eye, met this 
rush single-handed with an automatic revolver in his hand. 
” One burly German,” he says, ” a regular giant, made a lunge 
at me and got hold of my right wrist, endeavouring to wrench 
my revolver from me. He did not succeed. Petty Officer 
Woodfield aimed a blow at him which, however, he managed 
to avoid. He then dashed round our gun 
and endeavoured to attack me from the 
rear, but he was run through with a cutlass 
by Ingleson. We threw his body overboard. 
Then we cleared the decks of the remaining 
iPFAlwHBai Germans whom we 


made prisoners. W T e 
torpedoed one enemy destroyer and rammed 
another.” 

This is the scene depicted by Mr. George 
Soper in our September Number presenta¬ 
tion plate, and it is one, I am sure, that 
British boys, and ” B.O.P.” readers the 
world over, will treasure for many years. 
Midshipman Gyles, let me note here, has 
been awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for his gallantry in the action. 


The attractive binding-case prepared for 
Vol. XXXIX. of the 44 B.O.P.,” concluded 
with this number, is 

BINDING- shown on P- 6 4 6 - 11 

CASES FOR is supplied from the 

“B.O.P.” VOL. “ B.O.P.” Office, 4 Bou- 

verie Street, London, 
E.C. 4, at a charge of 2 s. 6 d. net (2*. 11 d. 
post free). Subscribers who wish to bind up 
their numbers should always make a point 
of obtaining these Annual binding-cases, so as to ensure a 
uniform appearance in the volumes on their shelves. The 
publishers of the ” B.O.P.,” by the way, do not undertake 
binding for readers; this should be done through local book¬ 
sellers or bookbinders. A. L. H. 


Owing to the necessity for going to press 
early with the last two or three numbers 
of this volume I had no 
opportunity last month of 
telling the full story of the 
presentation plate, “The 
Middy of the 4 Broke,’ ” 
given with the September number. The account of the fine 
fight between the two British destroyers, 44 Swift ” and 44 Broke,” 
and six German destroyers, in the naval action in the English 
Channel on April 20 last, was told in graphic language in the 
press at the time. It was a splendid instance of British pluck 
and tenacity, and is the more remarkable because the 44 Broke ” 
got to grips with one of the German boats, rammed her, and 
fought a desperate hand-to-hand battle. It is very seldom 
that this happens in modem sea warfare, when ships fight each 
other several miles apart; the story of the 44 Broke ” takes us 
back to the days of Nelson, when our seamen boarded the 
enemy’s vessels with cutlass and pistol. During the engage¬ 
ment, as you may remember, Midshipman, Donald A. Gyles, 
R.N.R., was in charge of the forecastle. Although wounded 
in the eye he kept all the foremost guns in action, lending a 
hand himself to the gun-crews by helping them to reload. Then 
a number of Germans swarmed up over the forecastle from 
their own ship and made a dash aft. The plucky middy, with 


An ever popular Annual for Boys. 

(Published at the " B.O.P." Office , 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Price 3s. 6 d. net.) 


“THE MIDDY 
OF THB 
* BROKE.* “ 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

All Competitions which have been announced in the present 
volume, and in which the awards have not yet been made, will be 
continued in the new volume. Other popular Competitions of a 
striking nature, with numerous valuable prizes, will be arranged. 
Look out for full particulars of these in due course. 


B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP, 


IHE League 0 ! Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view 
to its forming a bond of nnion between readers of the 
44 B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are those 

© of the paper which for so many years has stood 
for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite 
vows the League calls on its supporters to lead 
Christian life, to be active 


a clean, manly, 
workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing 
his name and number on the League register. 
For those who desire some form of recognition, 

shape of 


fl badges have been prepared in the 

brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, 
and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7<L each post free. Applications 
lor membership and for badges should be addressed to the Editor, 
••B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E-C. 4. 


BRANDED BY THB HUN. 

Thb Eel: —“ Hulloa, what’s the matter with your nose?” 

The Sword-fish :—“ Can’t you read your letters ? I butted up against 
a U-boat.” 
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A Complete 
School Story. 

By JOHN LEA. 
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G IBBINS threw up the window of his study at 
Rutherford College, and, leaning out as far as 
was consistent with maintaining his centre of 
gravity, gave voice in unmistakable tones to 
the monosyllable : ” Fag ! ” 

A number of small boys disporting themselves in the 
courtyard below were charmed into momentary silence, 
till one among them sulkily withdrew. Then the spell 
was broken, and lightness of heart asserted itself once more. 
Gibbins did not wait to see the effect of his summons. 




" Because I wanted you, my dear,” replied the fag-master 
in anything but an affectionate tone. “ Take this pretty 
piece of paper, with every possible care, down to Soppleby’s 
shop in the High Street, and ask him to give you £i for it. 
I happen to know that he will do so, because, being a dealer 
in stamps, he knows the value of a South Sea specimen 
as clean as this one ; but if he absolutely declines, let 
him have it for fifteen shillings. Now, don’t make it messy 
with your pinkies, but drop it into this envelope and leave 
it for Soppleby himself to take out. Come back sharp to 
me here, or you'll repent it.” 

These orders were not strictly obeyed, for when Parker 
was safe from observation he gingerly removed the stamp 
to satisfy himself that it was truly the treasure which 
Gibbins had described. Yes, it was a real ”, South Sea,” 
and, so far as Parker knew, only one other inmate of Ruther¬ 
ford College could boast the possession of such a treasure. 

Pondering over this interesting discovery, the fag was 
pursuing his way under the shadow of the school-house 
wall beyond the gates, when he saw a boy searching the 
ground around the base of a tree on the opposite side of 
the road. It was Roger Bacon, the fortunate collector of 
whom Parker had just been thinking, and as the air around 
him grew vocal with mutterings of mental distress he 
could not resist the impulse to ask what it was all about. 

” I’ve lost a stamp,” growled Bacon, with his spectacled 
nose a few inches above the dust. ” Get out of the light ! ” 

” Where ? When ? Was it a good 'un ? ” persisted 
Parker. 

” A South Sea,” was the reply. ” I’d give five-and- 
twenty bob to have it back again.” 

Now, under normal circumstances Parker’s mind was a 


That it would be obeyed was beyond question, and at this 
particular moment there was so much else requiring thought 
a nd tactful management that it would have been folly to 
waste the precious time merely to confirm what did not 
need confirmation. 

Gibbins was in trouble. The cause of his grievous 
anxiety was printed in large type, plain for all folk to see, 
in the columns of a newspaper lying open on his study 
table ; though, naturally enough, only the specially en¬ 
lightened would have supposed that Gibbins could be 
reduced to blue funk by the announcement that ” Frisky 
Heels,” the ” famous filly,” had failed to secure a place 
in the ” Thousand Guineas.” 

” Upon my word ! ” said the unfortunate one, regarding 
the pink sheet with a kind of incredulous wonder, ” this 
is absolutely astounding. Frisky’s victory was certain. 
Dorsey said so, and Dorsey must have thought so too, or 
why did he want to be off the bet as soon as he had made 
it ? Cunning dog ! If he had a tip, it was unreliable 
-—luckily for him, and unluckily for me” 

A slow, dragging step sounded in the passage, and 
Gibbins thrust his paper into the table drawer. 

” Parker,” said he, as a small, untidy, melancholy boy 
mooched in, ” I am glad to see you looking so spry and 
cheerful, because the job you have to do for me must be 
quickly and intelligently done. Do you see this ? ” 

He held up a fragment of paper just extracted from 
his pocket-book. It was less than one inch square, but 
resplendent with colours almost as varied as those of 
Joseph’s coat. For a moment Parker's eyes gleamed, but 
the ecstasy the object had awakened was discreetly sent 
to sleep again. 

11 Yes, I see it, Gibbins,” he growled. ” Why did you 
call me up ? ” 


muddy one, but when the yeast of self-interest worked 
upon it, a frothy activity instantly declared itself, and 
almost before Bacon had finished speaking such a glorious 
idea budded in his brain that, figuratively speaking, ” it 
made him whistle, it made him sing.” 

” Awfully sorry, old chap,” he piped. ” Wish I could 
stop and help you look for it, but Gibbins is a bounder 
who won’t wait for what he wants.” 

Yet, in spite of this declaration, he did not go to 
Soppleby's. Instead, by circuitous routes and un¬ 
frequented passages, he sought out Weever ; and in all 
Rutherford College there was not a person more suitable 
than Weever to share the glorious idea that had occurred 
to him. In a secluded corner he poured it into Weever’s 
ear, and Weever listened with a sulky indifference assumed 
for the occasion. 

” Twig the trick ? ” concluded Parker, stabbing his 
audience below the belt with a stiff forefinger. ” Sure as 
eggs are eggs, it’s the identical stamp, and we know that 
Roger is always over-flush with the needful.” 

” Yes, but would he part ? ” queried Weever, not be¬ 
cause he had any doubt on the point himself, but because 
opposition was his invariable policy. 

“ You know he would,” asseverated Parker. ” Isn’t 
he on fire with the stamp fever ? ” 

Weever’s sole response was to stare thoughtfully at his 
chum's necktie and rattle the coin in his trousers pocket. 

” Hand over the seven-and-six,” cried Parker, ” and 
reckon yourself lucky that it came in the nick of time. 
I’ll plump mine beside it, and if Soppleby positively declines 
to give more than fifteen shillings, then fifteen shillings is 
all that Gibbins will be able to get. Ain’t that logic ? ” 

His companion smiled. ” Do as you like, but don’t 
ask me to face the music,” he said. 
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“ There won’t be any music, booby,” cried the other 
impatiently. ” Can’t you see that even if Bacon declines 
to stump up we have only to go to Soppleby as a last 
resource, and get the pound which Gibbins says he will 
give us ; and so we come out on top in any case.” 

The terms were accepted; the South Sea Company 
was formed ; the shares were paid up in full by the only 
two investors, and the originator of the scheme, eager to 
realise the first and only dividend, bade farewell to his 
co-director. 

Discretion argued that though an actual visit to Soppleby 
was out of the question, it was advisable to be seen coming 
from the direction of the town, if Gibbins happened to 
have his eye on the road—which he could easily do from 
his study window. 

Parker’s manoeuvre justified itself in the sequel, for during 
his absence a circumstance took place 
which altogether upset Gibbins’s ap¬ 
pointment to meet him in the study on 
his return from the stamp-dealer. 

The fag had not departed many 
minutes on his mission when Gibbins, 
who was occupying the time by con¬ 
cocting a letter, happened to glance 
through the window along the stretch 
of road that led to Thornbury. His 
gaze became fixed by what he saw ; 
his chin showed a tendency to drop, 
and he rose to his feet with the air of 
one who was under a spell. Some 
distance away up the dusty road a 
horse and trap were approaching the 
school gates. 

” Just as I guessed. Lucky I sent 
the kid instead of going myself,” 
muttered Gibbins. ” I could tell the 
rascal at a mile. As sure as fate he 
means to carry out his threat of ex¬ 
posing me. But he won’t find it so 
easy as he thinks.” 

The boy donned his cap and next 
moment was descending the stairs 
pell-mell. Hastening along as quickly 
as he dared without attracting atten¬ 
tion, he reached the dusty road, and 
a few hundred yards from the school 
gates met the oncoming trap. 

The man who was driving drew up 
his steed with a jerk, and looked 
silently down at Gibbins, a broad smile 
on his thin lips. The boy, out of breath with the haste he 
had made, continued to walk on, throwing back over his 
shoulder the remark : 

” If you are anxious for a word with me, Mr. Dorsey, 
you had better turn the gee-gee round, and come this way.” 

Still maintaining his amused silence, Mr. Dorsey adopted 
this suggestion. He was a man very typical of his class. 
A pair of leather gaiters encased his slim legs; check 
knickerbockers, a red waistcoat, and a cloth cap, also 
check, completed his attire. Mr. Dorsey was clean shaven. 
His long upper lip was blue ; so was his chin, made all the 
more conspicuous by its depth and heaviness. On drawing 
level again with Gibbins. who kept up a steady stride 
along the footway, this attractive gentleman observed in 
a bantering tone : 

” Seems as ’ow you think that this 'ere road leads nowhere 
but to Rutherford College, sir.” 

“ I don’t want to run any risk,” replied the boy bitterly. 
“ You might overlook the sharp bend at the school gates, 
and find yourself in the courtyard all of a sudden, making 
inquiries for me” 

Mr. Dorsey tossed himself back with a short laugh. 

” Fancy such an ’orrible thing as that 'appening I ” 
said he. “ But surely the most angelic patience has its 
limits, Mr. Gibbins ; and you've been doing your best for 
a week and more to spoil my amiable 'eart. Debts of 
honour are paid on the nail by men of honour.” 


They had rounded a bend in the road by now, and were 
beyond the view of the school-house. Gibbins halted, 
so did the trap. 

” I have told you more than once, Dorsey,” said the 
boy, ” that I was taken by surprise, and so were you.” 

” Very much so, my young swell,” put in the man ; 
” but, unfortunately, surprise on the turf don’t wipe out the 
necessity of paying bets.” 

” And what I owe you,” retorted Gibbins, ” will not be 
paid any the sooner by being called for at the College. 
As a matter of fact, I have had a lucky find to-day, and an 
changing it into ihoney. As soon as I get this, you shall 
have it. But please do keep away from the school.” 

Mr. Dorsey was about to express his point of view in 
still clearer terms, when an interruption occurred. 

” Hullo, Gibbins 1 Is that you ? ” came the voice of 

little Parker. ” Sorry to say-” 

The senior boy darted forward with 
a scowl on his face. 

“ Hold your tongue, jackanapes l ” 
he muttered, stretching out his hand. 
” Give it to me! ” 

” Only fifteen shillings,” whispered 
the fag. ” Soppleby would not allow 
another penny.” 

Disturbed as Gibbins was to hear 
this, he took the money without com¬ 
ment, and commanded Parker to make 
himself scarce. This Parker was very 
willing to do, and had no sooner put 
the bend of the road between himself 
and his fag-master than he indulged 
in a series of capers rivalling in agility 
the antics of a South Sea Islander. 

Ten minutes later there was a 
meeting of the shareholders, brief an«l 
hurried, for the afternoon was far 
advanced, yet it was long enough to 
contain many of the characteristics of 
such meetings on a larger scale. 

” He took it like a lamb,” chuckled 
Parker. ” Dorsey’s got him under his 
thumb; and better than that, old 
man, I’m more positive than ever that 
the stamp we’ve bought and the stamp 
Bacon has lost are one and the same.” 

” I should hope you are,” growled 
Weever. ” Don’t let’s have any 
hanky-panky on that score, because 
if they are not the same. Bacon may 
find the one he has lost, and pop goes my seven-and-six. 
What makes you more certain than you were ? ” 

” I heard Gibbins tell Dorsey that he had had a luCkv 
find, which at that moment was being converted into 
money.” 

” Is that all ? ” sniffed Weever. ” Didn’t he say it was 
a stamp ? ” 

” No, grouser, he didn’t,” glared Parker. ” Upon my 
word, you don’t deserve the trouble I have taken. How- 
many times must I remind you that in any case we shall 
clear five shillings between us by taking the stamp to 
Soppleby ? ” 

” Which means only two-and-six apiece,” snarled the 
other. ” And when you took my three half-crowns you 
promised me twelve-and-six for them.” 

Parker’s dander rose. His face expressed many 
emotions before he spoke,—pity, reproach, contempt, and 
utter scorn. Then he said : 

” Look here, sonny ; if you want to bust up the whole 
affair, do it by all means ; but what your little game is 
I don’t see. If we keep the stamp for a day or two, so 
that Bacon won’t suspect-” 

” Well, I haven’t seen it yet,” whined the other. ” You 
take jolly good care to stick to the property ; and how 
am I to tell that you won’t go and make a bargain with 
Bacon-” 

The managing director was appalled; he was staggered. 


Questionings. 

you with you could be a great 

^ power in life P 
Work! Tour desire will be nearer. 

Disheartened are you at your dim¬ 
ness of view P 

Study 1 Tour path will show 
clearer. 

Disappointed because those you 
looked to, on wrong 
Have turned but a shrug of the 
shoulder. 

Saying, “ Sometimes ’tis wise to 
cover one's eyes : 

Ton’ll say just the same when 
you're older ”? 

Must you baulk at the truth some¬ 
times—not be “ straitlaced,” 

If you’d “rub along well” with 
your ken P 

'Tis the plaint of the weak: be the 
strong whom you seek: 

Be a man in the kingdom of men. 

VIOLET E. DI8MOBE. 
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“ Gibbins held the article in question up to the 
light. . . . The South Sea Company began to show signs of being badly in want of winding up.” (See page 652.) 


advance. In such a person as himself, the staying powers 
of injured dignity are not equal to those of well-secured 
sulks. So he strode across the path of Weever one 
morning, with the remark : 

" Stay, my pretty one ; you’ve had your nasty way long 
enough. Are you going to Bacon, or shall I ? ” 

“ We’ll go together,” growled Weever. ” I suppose 
that’s fair ? ” 

“ Better get the job done at once, then,” cried the other. 
“ Who’s to do the talking ? ” 

” You,” said Weever. 

As this agreed with Parker’s previous intention, he 
grunted acquiescence, and they proceeded forthwith to 
seek out Bacon. Fortunately this w'as not difficult to 
do, and the stamp-collector received them 

through his spectacles with an amiable glance 
of inquiry. 

” I say. Rashers,” cried Parker, in an 
offhand way, ” you remember 


overwhelmed. Under such an attack on his stainless 
character he succumbed at once, and with impressive 
dignity proceeded to unearth the company's asset from 
an inner pocket. 

” Here you are—keep it yourself ! ” he cried, thrusting 
the scrap of paper into Weever’s chest. ” Do what you 
like with it, and keep my seven-and-six as well. I would 
not be so beastly mean as to ask for it again.” 

He turned away, superbly contemptuous, and Weever 
dropped the stamp into the leaves of a history book he was 
carrying. It would be safe there till a better place could 
be found, and meanwhile he was comforted to know that 
it did not lie at Parker’s tender mercies. 

The coldness with which this meeting closed continued 


unbroken for two days. It is always difficult for sulky 
people to get over their differences, and in this instance the 
deadlock stood seriously in the way of business. Neither 
could bring himself to speak of the contract between 
them, or make an independent move. Whenever they met, 
Parker was humming a light and thoughtless air. Nothing 
was farther from his thoughts than the jeopardy of his 
seven-and-six. Weever was determined not to give 
in. Since the hour of the meeting he had never once 
glanced at the bone of contention. Satisfied by the 
knowledge that it was in his possession, he carried the 
history book to and from class, or sat with it in the common- 
room, hugged under his arm, as one who would say, ” I’m 
not the chap to leave my securities in the hands of other 
people 1 ” 

And in the end Parker was the first to make the necessary 


telling me that you had lost a South Sea stamp, and 
would willingly give twenty-five bob to get it back ? ” 

" I do,” replied Bacon. 

“Well, Weever and I happened to see one in a shop 
the other day, and clubbed together to buy it. I know 
it's the same as the one you lost, because you showed it to 
me one day. You can have it at the price you named, but 
not a penny less, because we gave almost as much as that 
for it.” 

” Thanks awfully,” was the calm reply, “ but it is a pity 
you bought a new one before speaking to me. The fact 
is, I found the one I had lost, yesterday.” 

" You did ? ” 

His visitors fairly shouted the words in their conster¬ 
nation. 

” How on earth did you do that ? ” 
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'* Why not ? ” asked Bacon, his eyes opening behind his 
glasses. “ It turned up in one corner of the common- 
room, where I was; showing my collection to a friend some 
days ago. What’s the matter ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing,” cried Parker. 44 It’s all right. We only 
thought we would ask you.” 

He backed out of the room, followed by Weever. 

” There’s a mess ! ” growled the latter. 44 What did 
I tell you ? With all your certainty you were wrong, as 
you always are.” 

“ Well, well,” retorted his companion, feeling that it was 
politic to make light of the matter. ” The quicker we go to 
Soppleby the better now. Where’s the stamp ? ” 

41 Oh, the stamp’s all right,” smiled Weever, 44 thanks to 
my having taken charge of it.” 

Yet when, a moment later, in the presence of Parker, he 
ran through the leaves of the history, it was found that 
the stamp was not all right. 

44 Fork it out, old man ! ” snapped Parker. 44 What’s 
the delay about ? Look slippy ! ” 

44 Have patience, can’t you l ” snarled the otheh 44 It’s 
because I put it so safely away that it won’t turn up in 
a hurry.” 

But it did not turn up at all, and Weever searched in 
vain. Weever prevaricated, growled, turned red in the 
face, and threatened to pommel his goading chum into 
dust if he didn’t muzzle his gab—all in vain. 

44 Here’s a mess 1 ” sneered Parker. 44 What are you 
going to do now, my dear ? ” 

Weever paused, one hand resting on the book, while 
he gazed at vacancy for an inspiration. His brow was 
puckered, his face was moist, and rage was surging in his 
breast. Parker eyed him with pitiless gaze. 

44 It’s all your fault,” said Weever at last. 44 You told me 
that the stamp Gibbins gave you was the one Bacon had lost.” 

44 So it was,” yelled Parker. 

44 Then, according to that, the stamp Bacon has found is 
ours, thickhead ! ” 

44 How could he have found it if you hadn’t lost it ? ” 
was the retort. 

44 That’s another part of the question,” said Weever, 
beginning to take heart. 44 I remember looking at this 
book in the common-room yesterday, and expect the 
stamp got blown out of it. If there’s any truth in your 
statement, we can claim our property back again.” 

44 But it was his first.” 


Sea stamp you asked me to sell at Soppleby’s the other 
day, so as to pay off your score with Dorsey ? ” 

44 Shut your trap ! ” burst in Gibbins, with a glare. 

44 Beg pardon 1 ” cried the fag. 44 1 only want you to tell 
Bacon, here, that you gave it me, because he’s got it now.” 

44 How could he get it if you sold it to Soppleby ? ” 
asked Gibbins. 

44 Well, it’s like this,” stammered the spokesman; 44 after 
I brought you the money back from Soppleby, Weever 
and I bought the stamp from him again, because we thought 
Bacon would do as he promised and pay us for it.” 

44 I never said anything of the kind,” cried the irate 
collector. 44 You’re telling a lot of lies. I am absolutely 
sure that the stamp is mine, for there was my special mark 
upon it. Come, now, did your stamp have a small pinhole 
through the top left-hand corner ? ” 

44 I believe it had,” said Parker. 

44 I’m sure it had,” supplemented Weever courageously, 
44 for I remember seeing it quite well.” 

44 Then I do not think any more need be said, for my 
stamp has no such perforation. Has it, Gibbins ? ” 

Gibbins held the article in question up to the light, and 
reported in the negative. The South Sea Company began 
to show signs of being badly in want of winding up. 

44 Furthermore,” went on Bacon, 44 you could not 
possibly have bought a stamp at Soppleby’s on the day 
you name, because his shop was closed and he left Thorn- 
bury more than a week ago.” 

With a blush of innocence or overwhelming guilt, Parker 
turned appealingly to Weever, but Weever was gone. He 
was strolling away down the passage. Without waiting 
for the remarks that Gibbins was evidently preparing him¬ 
self to make, Parker pursued the runaway. 

Never had his spirits been more ruffled ; never had he 
been in a mood less suited to receiving reproof, so that 
when Weever, smarting under the knowledge that his 
three half-crowns were irrecoverably gone, hissed at him, 
44 This comes of playing hanky-panky! ” he listened in 
fuming silence. There are moments when our exasperation 
is too deep for words. 

As we feel the very opposite of sympathy for such com¬ 
pany promoters as Parker and Weever, we would—so far as 
they are concerned—willingly let the story end here, but in 
the interests of other parties it is necessary to say more. 

After a little talk with Bacon, Gibbins became con- 


44 You know that, but he doesn’t.” vinced that his lucky find had been the former’s loss. 

Parker was silent. He began to see light through the 44 You know, old man,” he said, 44 if I had guessed that 

darkness. the thing belonged to you, or anyone else here, I would 

44 Come along, then,” he said, 44 we’ll try it on.” never have attempted to exploit it as I did.” 

And they did. 44 Don’t apologise,” replied Bacon. 44 1 rejoice if it chanced 

44 Oh, I say, Bacon,” began Parker, with an amiable catch to be of service. How goes the trouble ? ” 
in his voice, 44 about that stamp, you know. It’s ours.” 44 Better and better. Only a few more shillings are due now.” 

44 Yes, you know,” backed up Weever, 44 I lost it.” 44 And why not let me settle them ? ” 

44 Do you mean the one that you say you bought at 44 Never l ” cried Gibbins firmly. 44 The fool must pay for 
Soppleby’s after I had lost mine ? ” inquired Bacon. his folly, and I’ll face it out to the bitter end.” 

44 Yes, that’s the one,” replied Parker. “ It really is 44 Very well, I won’t try to persuade you any more,” 
ours.” said the stamp-collector ; 44 but I’ll 

44 I don’t see what makes you so 
sure,” observed Roger. 

44 Well, because we bought it,” 
smiled his visitor. 44 And this silly ass 
lost it in the common-room.” 

At that moment Weever nudged 
his partner and whispered : 

44 Here comes Gibbins down the 
passage. He will prove that what we 
say is true.” 

44 You see, the fact is,” went on 
Parker, 44 Gibbins gave me a stamp 
just like the one in your collection, 
and asked me to sell it for him. 

Didn’t you, Gibbins ? ” 

44 What’s it all about ? ” asked the 
senior boy, coming to a halt in the 
doorway. 



throw up my cap when you tell me 
that you have won free from Dorsey’s 
hands.” 

44 Well,” responded Gibbins, 44 this 
prank of the kids has gone a long 
way to do the trick ; but let the little 
beggars suffer for their duplicity.” 

In spite of this wholesome sentiment, 
Gibbins did nothing of the kind. He 
was not the sort to benefit by such 
hole-and-corner ways, and before the 
term ended he found the means of 
refunding the money that Parker had 
brought him. It was handed over, 
however, in the form of a gilded pill, 
for the moral medicine that accom¬ 
panied it subdued the recipients* avari¬ 
cious joy, while doing much to reform 


44 Why, you remember that South 


their notions of probity. 


THE END. 
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In the Thames below Tilbury. 

Ships’ Compasses. 

What they Are and what they Do. 


By HAROLD A. W. WARD. 


navigating a ship out of sight of 
land, her position is found as 
often as possible by observation 
of the sun and stars. But 
often circumstances arise which 
make it impossible to take these 
observations ; for instance, several 
days of cloud ; or, in the case of 
submarines, inability to rise to the 
surface during a clear interval. 
It is then that navigation has to be carried on by what is 
called “ dead reckoning.” 

The principal instruments necessary for successful 
navigation by dead reckoning are a compass, to show 
direction, a log to show speed, and a chronometer to 
show time. Given the point of departure, the courses 
sailed, the time the ship has been going on these courses, 
her speed, and also allowing for tide or current as the case 
may be, her position at any given time can be worked out 
with considerable accuracy ; this position to be verified 
by astronomical observations as often as may be. It is 
with the compass that we are concerned at present; and 
this instrument may be considered the first and essential 
requisite of the navigator. 

Until recently the compass was some form of the magnetic 
needle. This is known to have been in use in Europe 
since the twelfth century ; and there are many indications 
that the Chinese made use of it 2,000 years before this. 
But, probably, as soon as it was observed that a piece of 
iron rubbed with the lodestone took up a more or less 
definite direction, then some form of primitive compass 
came into use throughout the world wherever civilisation 
had advanced sufficiently to appreciate it. 

The simplest form of magnetic compass is a needle 
magnetised and made to float on a piece of cork in a bowl 
of liquid. From this was gradually evolved what is now 
known as Thomson’s Compass, patented in 1876 by Lord 
Kelvin (then Sir William Thomson). This consists of a 
card balanced on a central pivot, which latter is fixed upright 
in a bowl, and this again slung on gimbals, so as to reduce 
the effect of rolling and pitching to a minimum. The 
“ card ” is composed of a central aluminium boss from 
which radiate silk spokes attached to an outer rim, also 
of aluminium, on which is fastened Chinese paper marked 
with the points of the compass. Eight magnets, lightly 


magnetised, each two to three inches long, are suspended 
underneath the card. As more and more iron was intro¬ 
duced into the building of ships it was found necessary to 
make provision for preventing the magnetised needles 
from being affected by the materials of the ship itself, 
and yet leave them free to be acted upon by the earth's 
magnetism. 

It is a fact that a piece of iron or steel placed in a magnetic 
field will become magnetised, and the more easily if it 
is hammered so as to set the molecules in motion to take 
up what is called polarity. While an ironclad is being 
built on the stocks it is in the earth’s magnetic field, and 
it is being thoroughly well hammered, as anyone can hear 
who has passed close to a building slip. Consequently, 
when the ship is launched, she is one huge magnet, and 
capable of affecting her compass in the most complicated 
ways. To counteract this deviation the compass has 
to be corrected by magnets and soft iron spheres, the 
positions of which have to be found by experiment in order 
that they will exactly balance the magnetism of the ship. 
Another difficulty to be overcome, especially on warships, 
is the effect which movements of large masses of steel, 
such as the turning of a gun in its barbette have on the 
magnetic compass. 

As has already been said, the earth is itself one big 
magnet, possessing north and south poles, as all magnets 
do. But it so happens that the magnetic poles do not 
coincide with the geographical poles. Consequently a 
compass does not point to true north, but to the magnetic 
north. And the angle between these is called the variation 
of the compass. It was Columbus who first noticed this 
phenomenon on September 14, 1492. At London, in 1580, 
the magnetic needle pointed more than 11J degrees east 
of true north ; in 1663 it pointed due north ; from that 
time it gradually tended towards the west, and reached 
its maximum of over 24 £ degrees in 1818 ; since then it 
has steadily returned towards the true north, so that 
now (1917) it is pointing about 15 degrees west of north. 
These figures are for London only; in other parts of the 
globe they are entirely different. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that though the 
magnetic compass is an instrument capable of great pre¬ 
cision after having much care expended on it, still it is 
primarily dependent on a varying and wayward force 
(the earth’s magnetism) ; and any instrument that could 
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be devised which would be free from all these outside 
influences would be a great advance on it. Such an 
instrument has been evolved during the last few years, 
and is called the gyro-compass. 

The gyro-compass has nothing to do with earth 
magnetism, but depends for its working on the scientific 
fact that a wheel or other body rotating about an axis will 
tend to take up a certain position with relation to the 
forces acting upon it, and, having attained that position, 
will retain its direction in space continually. This is 
the first principle of gyroscopic motion, and is illustrated 
on a large scale by the earth itself, which, revolving round 
its axis once in twenty-four hours, keeps that axis 
pointing nearly to the Pole Star, and so gives us the 
•seasons during its journey round the sun. A gyro-com¬ 
pass is nothing more than a wheel on an axis, made 
to rotate at an enormous speed, and, being acted on 
by gravity and the earth’s rotation (both of which are 
constant), in a manner rather too deep to explain within 
the limits of this article, eventually sets its axis in a 
true north and south direction; and having reached 
this position, tends to remain there as long as it is 
kept rotating. 

Mount such a gyroscope in a bowl of mercury, or pre¬ 


ferably suspend it by a wire, place it on a ship, and, however 
many turns the ship makes north, east, south, or west, 
the axis of the gyroscope always points north and south. 
In practice the suspension is formed of a number of strands 
of stout pianoforte wire, so arranged as to be free from 
torsion. Here, then, is the ideal compass. And this type 
is now being used on warships and submarines where 
electric power is available. The gyroscope of the gyro¬ 
compass is run by electricity, the heavy wheel being prac¬ 
tically the rotating part of an alternating current motor, 
rotating round the fixed magnets. 

The instrument is somewhat larger than the magnetic 
compass, and, though it may be used on deck like an 
ordinary compass, it has the advantage that it may be 
placed below the water-line, and its movements transmitted 
electrically by gearing, so that the readings of its card may 
be exhibited in any part of the ship. 

It is doubtful whether the gyro-compass will ever totally 
supersede the magnetic, as one must have something to 
fall back on in case electric power fails, as does sometimes 
happen. Like all machines, especially of such a delicate 
nature, the gyro is liable to partial failure at times through 
mechanical faults, dirty electric contacts, or leakage of 
current to earth. 


Todd Minor’s Discovery. 

A Monologue. 

By JOHN LEA. 

{Properties : A large wooden box containing a selection o/ old toys, as specified in the verses.) 


A hand is stretched outward to catch and return it; 

The kindest of voices enlivens the air; 

And, maybe it's only by magic I learn it. 

Yet somehow I know that my mother was there. 


H, here is a box of capacious dimensions. 

And suited Ai to the purpose in view, 

JL JL. Though dust and the spiders have paid it attentions 
As only the dust and the spiders can do. 

The hinges once bright are decidedly rusted; 

It creaks as I haul it, in evident pains ; 

And who would consider this latch could be trusted 
For guarding the treasure it clearly contains ? 

I've long been in search of a locker for holding 
The rubbish that cannot be classified now, 

And this will protect me from many a scolding 
For fitter that Order would never allow. 

:So up comes the fid ! And it’s easily lifted, 

In spite of that fearsome and horrible noise. 

{With surprise.) 

Hullo 1 What's all this into tanglement shifted r 
Why, nothing on earth but a lot of old toys ! 

Well, well 1 Here’s a treasure : a horse that once nodded 
A half broken head, as it ran upon wheels 1 

.And here's a toy sailor, not quite able-bodied. 

For sawdust is running from both of his heels. 

{Slowly and thoughtfully.) 

A top l Yes, a top I 'Pon my word, I'm beginning 
To recognise some of these relics at last, 

And this is the top that I used to set spinning 
With chaps that I knew in the long ago past. 

Its scratches and bruises like wizards are working 
To call up old feelings with magical ease. 

I never supposed that they still could be lurking 
In playthings so wholly forgotten as these. 

And here is a ball, rather punctured and perished ; 

The colours are chipped and the odour is faint. 

And yet I remember how once it was cherished 
Because of the scent of its polish and paint. 

(Leaves box and comm forward.) 

I see an old room very pleasant and cosy ; 

The firelight is dancing on curtain and wall, 

And over a carpet, bright patterned and rosy. 

There trundles this very identical ball. 


But those were young days. You’ll accuse me of tattle 
For talking in such an inconsequent fine. 

{Kneels before open box.) 

So tell me what this is ? It looks like a rattle 1 

Oh, well, then, I don't think it could have been mine. 

What can be the use of retaining such lumber ? 

I’ll bum it 1 There's nothing that any would miss. 

And such a collection no more shall encumber 
A locker so fine and capacious as this. 

Here goes 1 Out you come I Of the rotten old chattels 
We soon (with the help of a fire) shall be rid. 

Tops, balls, and the horses; the sailors and rattles. 
Stay ! What is this label that’s stuck on the fid ? 

{Reads impressively.) 

" A Notice. The relics enshrined in this locker 
Deserve to be treated with proper respect. 

So touch not, I pray you, with hands of a mocker. 
The playthings a mother took pains to collect. 

“ Remember, if these should awaken derision. 

The reason must be that you cannot enjoy 

A simple delight in an exquisite vision 

Of childhood, restored by some broken old toy. 

The mother who writes made an earnest endeavour 
To fill her boy’s morning with love’s sunny rays. 

And hopes he will bravely discover for ever 
A value in thoughts of his earliest days." 

{Replaces toys while speaking last verse.) 

Well, maybe the notion I'd better surrender 
Of taking this chest for the object in view. 

I'll put back the relics so tattered and tender. 

With all the respect that is surely their due. 

The magical box shall repose where I found it, 

’ Mid spiders and dust; yet, in fancy I see 

The wonderful sunshine of childhood around it, 

Not quite to be scorned through the seasons to be. 




A Story of Mystery and Adventure 
on the Welsh Coast. 

Written and Illustrated by 
THOMAS DOWNEY. 

CHAPTER XIV. ( continued). 

IN THE DEAN'S LIBRARY. 



I T was noticeable in 
the Dean that he 
always and unhesi¬ 
tatingly gave every 

member of the parish his full baptismal title, often much 
to the surprise of the individual himself, it seldom being 
heard after the christening. 

" Wall, Mr. Dean, Lawyer Propert, gentlemen, and 
others," began Narbutt, with a slight sniff and a glance 
at the Old Man of the Island and his companion, " these 
two young gentlemen can testify and avow " (Narbutt 
regarded the using of an extra word or two as very essential) 
" how they spent a rough night on the island, and how the 
storm blew down a piece of ‘ clift' which split upon the 
wreck and shifted it, opening up a way into the after- 
cabin—concealed behind which was this 'ere chest, now 
alore us. On the 9th September, wind being N.W. by W., 
and in consequence a bit of sea running outside Samsey, we 
brought the chest ashore to Tregenis." 

"You had no business to bring it ashore," broke in 
Lawyer Propert. 

" Wall, perhaps not, sir, but if we hadn’t adopted it 
for the time being, it would have slipped down next tide 
to the bottom of the ocean, and Davy Jones would have 
had the identical box now present here before you." 

" Go on, Narbutt," said the Dean, beaming amiably 
over his spectacles, and pressing Lawyer Propert's hand 
reassuringly. 

Narbutt gave a full and pretty accurate account of the 
affair, enlarging and enriching his narrative as only Narbutt 
could, yet whenever he momentarily transgressed, Lawyer 
Propert snorted, puffed, and tattooed the table with his 
fingers in a loud and disconcerting way—disconcert¬ 
ing to every one but Narbutt, that is—until the Dean, 
unobserved, and with a sly simple humour of his own, 
slipped a book along the table beneath the lawyer’s 
raised fingers and effectively muffled the drumming 
accompaniment. 

" And so we brought the box ashore and was a-breaking 
of it open, when Tegon comes in, along with his precious 
lubber" (•* Now, now, Narbutt," from the Dean), “and 
claims it. Then, Mr. Dean, sir, 'tis you happens to look 
in, and that's the story up to date." 

" Well, if it is his father's, for goodness’ sake give the 
trumpery thing to him, and good riddance to the job," 
said Lawyer Propert testily. 

" Softly, my friend ; I’m afraid we cannot be quite so 
summary as that—not quite so summary. However, no 
doubt we shall soon arrive at a satisfactory settlement. 
Now, Mr. Roy Sluker." 

The lout shuffled to his feet and looked round the room, 
then up at the cathedral. The mason had leant back in 
his niche, and was apparently involved in a very nice and 
weighty proposition as to the piece of work before him ; 
he appeared to be perfectly motionless, his eyes were closed, 
and the mallet rested on the ledge beside him ; the rooks 


had settled near him with every confidence; he might almost 
have been asleep. 

Lawyer Propert, now that the new witness had stood 
up out of the comer he had chosen, took more interest in 
the matter and fixed his gaze firmly on Roy. 

" My father, who was a ship’s carpenter, and no one can 
say a word agin 'im " (" And I’m sure no one wishes 
to," put in the Dean), " was abroad many years, but he 
saved up some treasure and was always a-going to send 
it to me, but he got wrecked, as you know about, in the 
‘ Bessie Maria,’ and this is his chest; and if it hadn’t been 
for this kind gentleman, Mr. Tegon " (Mr. Tegon made an 
almost comical effort to assume the character of " this 
kind gentleman '*), "I should never have known nothin’ 
about it." 

" Quite so. Now, have you got anything to prove your 
statement ? ” 

" Yas; I ’ave." 

" What ? " 

" A letter from father." 

“ Very well; sit down for the present.” 

He sat down, and he and " the kind gentleman ” eyed 
the others with angry looks. Roy’s dark and sullen face 
had an unpleasant flash in it; Tegon’s was piercing and 
hard, like a wall-eyed sheep-dog, without its honesty. 
The student of character would have found extraordinary 
studies in these two. 

" Now," went on the Dean, " our friend here, Mr. 
Travers, is very interested in this affair. He has had an 
outline of the business, and thinks it just possible, if, as 
he puts it, you will pardon his intrusion, that he can throw 
considerable light on the whole question. Hem l Now, 
friends, you are all, except Mr. Propert, Mr. Travers and 
myself, aware of the contents of this chest ? ” 

" We are ! ” came from all of them like the response of 
a comic opera chorus.” 

" Will one of you enumerate the articles before us, as 
we open the chest ? ” 

" Three knives.—Right.” 

" Bundle of papers and charts.—Right.” 

" A silver-mounted telescope, a box of coins, a large 
bird’s egg, some lumps of minerals, etc.—Right. Now, 
Mr. Travers, do you kiiow anything of the contents ? ’’ 

" I do, Mr. Dean.” 

" Why, how is that ? Do I understand you have only 
come into the town this morning ? ” 

" That is true.” 

" And yet you know all about the contents of this 
identical box ? ” 

" I know probably more of the contents than any one 
here.” 

" On what grounds ? ” 

" On the grounds,” answered Hiram’s father, " that 
the contents are my own property." 

At this remark there was very decidedly a " sensation 
,in court," as the newspapers put it. 






THE GREAT AUK’S EGG 


CHAPTER XV. 


THB EGG REVEALS ITS SECRET. 


^ ^ moment, please; let us proceed a 

little more slowly/* broke in Law- 

/My lliOiiK y er Propert. “You, my friend 

fMy —Mr.—er—Sluker—you say you 

have a letter from your father. 
May we see that lett#er ? ” 

Y HfiBkbJiiii/ Sluker and his companion con- 
ferred suspiciously with each 
other, and then reluctantly handed 
out a soiled piece of paper to 
the Dean. They would rather 
trust it to him, it was evident, than to the lawyer. 

The Dean adjusted his glasses and read :— 

On the “ Bessarabia.’* 

My dear Roy, —I am coming home to England and ’ave 
a box of different things, some of them valuable, which 
I wish to make over to you. There is a hawk’s egg and 
some coins, also some maps. The coins I have had at 
different times as payment for my services. 

” Ah, very interesting,” exclaimed Mr. Propert. 
should like very much to see that letter.** 

” I am responsible,” remarked the Dean reassuringly 
to Mr. Sluker; " I am responsible, and will take 

the risk of handing the letter for a 
moment to our friend, Charles James 
Propert.” 

Lawyer Propert snatched at the docu- H 
ment and held it up to the light, smelt it, H 
re-read it, grunted, and said again, “ Ah, 
h'm ! just so ; very interesting.” 

He handed it back to the Dean, greatly 
to the relief, apparently, of the two 
treasure-claimers. He then turned his 1 
chair so as to study Mr. Roy and his xg 

companion more closely. They pushed 
their chairs back into the shadow as far 
as possible. 

” Ever been in Mathry, Mr. Roy ? ** he *■ Am 
inquired. \ VH \ 

“ Who ?—I ? N-no, not as I know of." 

Ah ! I'm surprised. Quaint old place ! 

Continue, please; don’t mind me; I’ve 'fXx 


He has had them described to him by these *cre boys 
and Narbutt, and they could tell him all about ’em I ” 
savagely interposed Tegon. 

“ There is a certain amount of truth in that,” put in 
Lawyer Propert, ” a certain amount.** 

“ Yes,” said old Tegon, gaining a little confidence. 
“ Let's be fair and above-board.” 

“ You have looked through the case, Tegon, yourself, 
I suppose ? ** continued the lawyer. 

” Yes.” 

” And are familiar with all its contents ? ” 

“ I know what I saw last night.’* 

” And you say the same ? ”—turning to Mr. Travers. 

** No, pardon me, I do not. There may be things there 
that I do not know of, but several things should be there 
that I do know of.** 

“ This is getting confusing. Come, sir,” said the 
lawyer, ” give us something to prove your state¬ 
ment.” 

” I think I can do that easily,’* said Hiram's father 
I quietly. " You tell me there is a large egg there. I have 
not seen that egg for fivc-and-twenty years, but if it is the 
one I mean, and my property, you will find, if you hold it 
up to a strong light, an inscription written inside it. I have 


not touched it for a generation, but I can tell you that 
inscription, for I wrote it.” 

Pooh ! that won’t go down. How are you going to 
make out you wrote it inside ? ” 

” Years ago, in New Zealand, out beyond the Bush, that 
egg came into my hands. It was a Great Auk’s egg ! ’* 

” A Great Auk’s egg ! Why, there are only a few in 
the world.” 

” I know it.” 

” Yes, father told me so,” ventured Mr. Roy uneasily. 

” But he called it a hawk's egg,” remarked the lawyer 
dryly. ” If we refer to the letter, we find hawk's egg' ! ’* 
“ Well, ain’t that what you said ? ’* Mr. Roy was slightly 
bewildered. 
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The Dean took the egg out of the box and held it up to 
the light. Apparently seeing nothing, he turned towards 
the table and pulled some cotton-wool from the interior. 
The eyes of Mr. Travers and the two boys devoured that 
cotton-wool; it lay there unheeded, and they dared not 
seize it. Their hearts were beating, and their feelings 
were suppressed with a great effort as the words of the 
Dean broke in upon their senses. 

“ Now, Mr. Travers, it is quite impossible for you to 
see what is written from where you sit. There is certainly 
some inscription. State it, please, and Charles James 
Propert will kindly take it down.” 

There was a moment’s dead silence, the Dean standing 
at the window, the egg poised in his hand ; Lawyer Propert, 
pen in air, ready to write ; and Narbutt, with eyes wide 
open—it was all new and astonishing to him. Sinker and 
Tcgon huddled together; Roy hot and urtcomfortable ; 
Tegon with his head lowered and his cold staring eyes 
fixed on Mr. Travers, In steady tones the words fell 
from the lips of 1 i.ram’s father : 

” * H- Travers. New Zealand, 1876.—Bring me good 
luck.’ ” 

“ Correct.” The Dean replaced the egg carefully, 
forgetting the cotton-wool. 

Roy Sluker wiped his fiery forehead with his cap. 

“ How can you write inside an egg ? ” demanded 
Tegon, oblivious to the fact that it had been done. 

” By gumming one side of the slip of paper written 
on, rolling it up, slipping it through the aperture, 
and then swishing it to and fro in water. That’s 
the way I did that! ” 

” Quite remarkable 1 ” said the Dean. ” Of course, 
that doesn’t prove your claim, but it puts a certain 
complexion on the affair! ” 

A servant of the Dean’s knocked at the door at 
that moment and handed in an envelope. 

" Ah 1 a letter for me, with the memoranda I 
wanted,” said the lawyer. 

After glancing through it, he turned suddenly on 
Roy Sluker and said : 

” Just open this drawer for me, Mr. Sluker. It’s very 
stiff. 1 ought to be able to do it, but rheumatism, you 
know—rheumatism. Oh, have another go. Turn your 
sleeves up; don’t be beaten.” 

Sluker, anxious to do anything to hide his nervous 
apprehension, rolled up his sleeves and tugged at the 
handle with a will. 

” Stop 1 Stop l ” cried the Dean, observing these 
evolutions for the first time. ” Don't break my desk 1 
That’s a dummy drawer, it doesn’t open.” 

“ Oh, tut-tut 1 Silly of me 1 ” said the lawyer. " It’s 
the other drawer I w r anted. No matter—don’t trouble 
anyone. I can manage now very well.” 

“ Where w r ere you, Sluker, nine years ago ? ” he con¬ 
tinued, turning to the pimply one. 

” I w f as abroad,” replied Sluker hastily. 

” H'm! When you rolled up your sleeves just now, 
I noticed your arm was tattooed 
with a head and an anchor and so 
on. If we hadn’t made that mistake 
about the drawer, and you hadn’t 
turned back your sleeve, we should 
never have seen it. Now, here's a 
remarkable thing ; nine years ago a 
young fellow was had up at Mathry 
Assizes for burglary ; he had his arm 
similarly marked. I have a photo 
of that young man’s arm ; I’m 
interested in tattooing. Of course 
you can easily prove it w r asn’t you 
by showing your own arm and com¬ 
paring it with the photo.” 

And Mr. Propert produced, from 
the envelope just arrived, a photo¬ 
graph. 

“ I w r on’t l Why should I ? ” 
blurted out Roy. " Look ’ere, you 


give me my just rights and I’ll clear out. That’s fair, 
ain’t it ? ” 

The Dean’s face was not genially beaming now ; his eyes 
were half closed, his hands clasped together, and there were 
lines of pain about his mouth. 

Tegon was sitting fascinated by Lawyer Propert; 
his eyes, still stony and cruel, w’ere fixed unblushingly 
on him, taking no heed of Roy’s nervous clutching of 
his arm. 

” Here is a letter I received among other business papers 
of Sir Peter Arnold’s, the lord of the manor, an application 
about payment for bringing a dead body ashore a year or 
two ago. It w r as after some shipping disaster ; the subject 
has nothing to do with the present discussion, but it is in 
your handw'riting, Tegon, and it is interesting to compare 
and note its similarity to Mr. Sluker's alleged father’s 
writing.” 

" I’ll say nuthin’; you lawyers ’ll twist ev^ry word a man 



•MW 


a 3bou0bt for 
flDontb. 

GIVE YOUR BEST. 

/TTIVE your best— 

Give your best on each occasion 
Right foot foremost, do not shirk 
What is irksome, dull, or trivial. 

Brace yourself to do the work 
That is portioned for your doing, 
With your might and for the rest, 
God will mark and bless the effort. 
Give your best. 


‘This knife is yourst I presume?’ said Hiram.” 


says. I won’t say nuthin’. I’ll go to the authorities and 
tell ’em what you’re up to, all ov you.” 

” Do so, Tegon,” said Lawyer Propert. ” Do bo. Take 
Mr. Sluker with you and explain it all. You can use 
my name in the matter, if you like, and refer them 
here.” 

With a savage glance round, Tegon prepared to depart. 

** This knife is yours, I presume ? ” said Hiram, who had 
been silent till now. 

f< Yes, it is. More thieving on the island, eh ? ” 

” I picked it up on the island, truly. It’s a peculiar knife, 
with two breaks in the blade ; in these two breaks were 
clinging two little portions of our boat’s painter, which you 
had the impudence to cut after severing the rope with 
which we descended to the hold, thinking and hoping that 
we should never get out alive.” 

And Hiram handed the piece of boat’s painter and 
the knife to Mr. Propert. 

.“If you did do it, you done it by 
accident, didn’t you, Mr. Tegon ? ” 
said Roy Sluker, who was half-way 
through the door. ” Come on now, 
Tegon, or I shall go without you.” 

Unheeding him, Tegon snatched 
the knife away from the law'yer, who 
gazed at the old man with astonished 
amusement. Tegon then gave each 
one a look of hatred, except the 
Dean; he carefully avoided the 
latter, and, turning round, hobbled 
slowly after his companion. 

” We shall not see those gentlemen 
much more, I think,” remarked the 
lawyer. 

“I'm grieved,” said the Dean 
wistfully—” I’m grieved that there 
is so much falsehood yet in the 

43 
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world. Still, neither of them can properly be termed 
my parishioner.'’ 

“ Oh ! well, come, old friend, so am I grieved—very 
grieved indeed ; but, of course, I know there is a certain 
amount of falsehood in the world too—who should know 
if not a lawyer ? Now, ahem ! What about this treasure ? 
Of course, you are aware, Mr. Travers, all this is quite 
illegal ? The Crown and manor have certain rights, 
etc., etc. But our friend the Dean here is a notorious law¬ 
breaker-” 

44 No, no,” interposed the Dean, gently smiling. 

“ Yes, yes ! Why, didn’t you administer Mervyn’s 
estate contrary to law, just because he altered his will at 
the last moment ? Oh ! you were right; his wicked niece 
used force to make him write it, but still it was illegal, and 
—but why argue ? 1 tell you, you are a notorious law¬ 

breaker, and I’ll not be inveigled into your meshes.” Then, 
continuing to the others, 44 This appears to be Mr. Travers’ 
property right enough. I believe 1, myself, am lord of the 
manor for one part of the coast, and Sir Peter Arnold the 


other. We are easily compounded with, but the Crown, 

my dear sir, the Crown-” and he took snuff and winked 

at Mr. Travers. 

44 I propose, gentlemen,” said Mr. Travers, 44 that you 
let me take the egg, for, believe me, it is mine, and the 
other articles I leave in charge of the Dean. If he likes 
to dispose of them and spend the result on the poor of the 
parish, he is welcome. I leave the matter in his hands. 
If proper authorities should be moved to take steps in the 
matter, you know what is in my possession. As for this 
egg, I can be found, gentlemen, and if required can render 
it up.” 

44 As far as we are concerned, take your egg, Mr. Travers, 
and my congratulations. It is of no great value.” 

“To me, gentlemen, it is of value indeed.” 

Tremblingly, Hiram packed up the egg for his father. 
Ilis voice faltered in his excitement as he asked : 44 Shall 
I replace the cotton-wool inside, father ? ” 

44 Do, my boy,” replied Mr. Travers calmly. 

With the utmost care, Hiram put every scrap of wool 
back inside the egg. His heart was thumping violently 
as his fingers detected some small lumps immersed in the 
soft substance. 

44 Well, it’s just like a book story, it is ! ” roared Narbutt 
when they reached the outer air. 44 It’s too much for me ; 
I’ll leave you all to chat it out. But I’m heartily sorry 
those two beauties didn’t have a still nearer shaving. 
So all’s well that ends well. Now I’ve turned farmer this 
morning. I’m cutting the hay crop that lies afront of 
Munny-Dhce, and ”—raising his voice as he caught sight 
of John Phillips, contractor and carman, coming out of 
the blacksmith’s— 44 anyone as 4 kapes ’ horses and is wish¬ 
ful to put by some good feed 'ud best be buying the crop 
of me, afore 'tis bothered I am with too many offers.” 

Mr. Phillips approached, bracing himself for the fray. 
An 1 Narbutt was at once in his element, eulogising his 


wonderful hay crop in a manner truly poetic. It was 
difficult to imagine that he was speaking of the same 
collection of 44 weeds and rubbish ” he had belittled the 
day or so previously to Mr. Morgan. 

Leaving the two at their haggling, which seemed to be 
the inevitable preliminary to any business in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, Hiram, his father, and Jack set out quickly 
for Solvach, consumed with a desire to examine their 
miraculously discovered treasure. But to wait until they 
reached their apartments was too much of a trial ; so. 
stepping over the low wall bordering the road, the three 
sat down amidst some tall ferns and bracken and brought 
the egg once more into the evidence of their senses. 
Looking cautiously round to make sure they were un¬ 
observed, Mr. Travers laid a newspaper carefully on the 
ground and spread the cotton-wool upon it. And there, each 
ensconced in a scrap of tissue paper (the same piece of 
tissue that he had tom off his lady-love’s photograph 
all those years ago), lay the diamonds ! 

Yes, and they have probably increased in value since 
then,” said Mr. Travers. “ 7 his 
means quite a fortune, my boys.” 

44 Isn’t it all wonderful ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Hiram, regarding the gems 
as they gleamed in the light. 

44 The greatest wonder of all.” 
said Mr. Travers, ,4 is that neither 
the Dean nor Mr. Propert questioned 
the possibility of finding the great 
auk’s eggs in New Zealand. I have 
met travellers who state positively 
that they have been found there, 
but in my opinion this egg was 
taken to New Zealand in some old 
trading vessel. Many a weather¬ 
beaten boat, in Jhe days when wind 
was the only means of propulsion, 
altered its course to suit the elements, 
and in this way the egg or eggs— 
there may have been many of them 
—found their way to New Zealand. 
They may have been handed over with other articles as 
payments in exchange to the Maoris when they came to 
the civilised settlements, or they may have been actually 
laid there by the great auk. The climate certainly i■; 
similar to that of Newfoundland, the generally acctpteu 
home of that rare bird. Be all this as it may, however, 
the fact that satisfies us is that it has returned with all its 
contents to its owner, and the owner is very thankful.” 

The boys were silent for a time ; the discovery had 
overwhelmed them. Then followed a rush of pleasure and 
delight at what they might do for others less fortunate. 

44 Could you give Narbutt a new boat, do you think ? ” 
asked Jack. 

44 Oh yes, we can manage that, I think; only don’t tv 
in too much of a hurry. I shall have to leave to-morrow, 
but you, my boys, can finish your holiday as arranged. 
Mind, though, I must have you a little less venturesome 
at sea.” 

44 Can we make a present to old Captain Lewis ? ” 

44 You shall think over a suitable gift to all kind friends 
you’ve met during the holiday. As a matter of fact, if 
the Dean sells those curios and nuggets, the poor of the 
parish will have good cause to bless us. There’s one point. 
Hiram : I should like to know wdiat made you so curious 
and so fortunate in locating the violin-case. You have 
mentioned something about a little chart or map ? ” 

44 It wasn’t a chart really, father ; if it had been finished 
it would have been, and would have shown the treasure's 
resting-place without doubt. As it was, I guess, there isn't 
much doubt that the dying seaman tried to explain, bur 
the poor fellow died before he could complete his attempted 
map, or make anyone understand the design, or whatevet 
you like to call it. Then it got stuffed into a book— 4 The 
Old Helmet,’ as a matter of fact—and there it lay till I 
found it at Captain Lewis’s.” 

44 But what made you connect it with the wreck ? ” 



*' The three sat down 
their senses.” 


and brought the egg once more into th' evidence of 
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" Nothing. Chance, I reckon. See here, this is the 
original paper.*’ And he produced a stained sheet with a 
few unintelligible lines upon it. “ And this,” bringing out 
another cleaner sketch, with his own additions to it, “ this 
is something of how it was meant to be **—showing the 
ribs of the vessel and the position of the concealed violin- 
case. 

“ Well, you have ingenuity, Hiram, and perseverance. I 
hope you'U always make such good use of them, my boy.” 

Replacing the treasure, Mr. Travers rose with feelings of 
contentment such as he had 
not felt for many years. 

The bracing air almost made 
him accept Hiram's chal¬ 
lenge to run all the way to 
Solvach and be stripped and 
swimming in the harbour 
before low tide. 

” See, the lower rocks of 
the green scar ** (a well- 
known rock outside Solvach 
Harbour); ” they show that 
the water’s fallen about five 
feet. I should say it would 
be low tide in about twenty 
minutes.” 

“You can’t do it, 

Hiram.” 

” I can just. Come on ! ” 

And, like two hares, away 
they sped. 

And here, I think, we 
can let them go, reader, 
and allow them to finish 
their happy holiday without 
further chronicle. 

It would almost make 
another story to tell how 
Roy Sluker hung after Tegon 
to get some money out of 
him, and failing, fought 
with him on the quay; 
how, despite his strength 
and youth, he got the worst 
of it and was pushed off 
the quay at Porth Lisky 
into the water by his old 


infuriated assailant, and was pulled out half-drowned ; 
how the wreck of the old ” Bessarabia,” as the name 
turned out to be, having by its last struggle given 
up its message as it were to the rightful owner, had 
gradually fallen to pieces and disappeared ; how Narbutt 
received a present in the shape of a smart new little 
fishing-smack ; how his importance along the Pembroke 
coast increased so much that he had his hair cut 
and bought a Corinthian yachting-cap ; and how he got 
so chaffed that he flung it away and let his hair grow 

and flourish in the breeze 
beneath his old cap again. 

The arrival of a parcel 
containing handsomely illus¬ 
trated volumes on ornitho¬ 
logical and kindred subjects, 
with the compliments of 
Jack and Hiram, necessi¬ 
tated erecting a fresh set 
of book-shelves in Captain 
Lewis’s domicile, ” Porth 
Lisky Castle,” where that 
wonderful collection of birds 
and eggs is still on view. 

A brightly-painted 
” dinghy,” useful for ferry¬ 
ing across the harbour, also 
about the same time passed 
into the possession of Master 
Jack Martin, and he adds 
materially to his income by 
the profession of a ferry¬ 
man. So most of the folks 
concerned, including Hiram 
and his father, now home in 
their beloved Virginia, had 
cause to look back gratefully 
to this wonderful holiday 
on the Welsh coastv Jack 
Westcott never loses an 
opportunity of running 
down to sail with his old 
friend Narbutt; indeed, 
Jack is by way of becoming 
a fairly expert yachtsman 
under the tuition of his old 
friend. 



7II 7 . END 


Gibbs. 


HIS is the bat that Gibbs would 
wield 

(Ah, Gibbs he was a giant !) 
To drive the leather down the 
field 

With energy defiant. 

This is the ball he punished so, 

With more than common cunning, 

To keep the fielders on the go 
While he was also running. 

This is the shoe the giant wore— 

Its very touch bewitches— 

Old Gibbs's conquests to restore 
On half a hundred pitches. 

The thing, I see, got somehow tied 
(Though more than three parts rotten) 


By JOHN LEA. 

Among this bundle, tossed aside, 

And then for years forgotten. 

Yet as I turn it round and round, 

At every blemish peering, 

I hear a far-off thudding sound, 

A distant shout, and cheering. 

A bail comes romping down the grass : 
“ Well thrown 1 ” beyond all doubt¬ 
ing. 

It gains the stumps ; I see it pass ; 
Then, more excited shouting. 

Two red-faced boys with bats in hand, 
From wicket pant to wicket ; 

As once more, in the far-off land, 

I play with Gibbs at cricket. 


And where is Gibbs to-day ? you ask, 
And what may Gibbs be doing ? 
Well, Gibbs performs his daily task : 

A worthy course pursuing. 

He's stout, like many city men ; 

Of wealth, he's won a measure ; 

And when I meet him now and then, 
We talk old days with pleasure. 

His hair has donned a grizzled tint ; 

He's rusty in the hinges ; 

And now and then he gives a hint 
Of slight sciatic twinges. 

But though, if forced to run to-day, 

He soon would fail to “ stick it,” 
You'll understand me when I say 
That what Gibbs plays is ” cricket 1 ” 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “ RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy's Own" Field Club bat been started with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among readers of the " B.O.P." 
Original contributions of all kinds and photographs or drawings relating to Natural History subjects are invited, and each month 
the most interesting of these will be printed in our pages. The attention of new readers is directed to the "Boy’s Own" Field 
Club Competition, of which particulars are given on p. 662. 


r 


DIP- OR HOOP-NET. 


The very simple contrivance that is known as a dip- or hoop- 
net is in use around some parts of our coast and in estuaries 
for the purpose of catching small fish. It consists merely of 
a hoop of iron, attached to which is a shallow net, hanging like 
a bag from the hoop. Such a dip-net is lowered from a boat, 
pierhead, or other suitable position, by means of a line that is 
fastened to the hoop in three or four places (as seen in our small 
illustration). In several instances I have known these nets to 
be constructed by the aid of an ordinary iron playing-hoop, 
though, as a rule, such toy hoops are rather too thick and heavy 
for the purpose. 

Equally primitive as the apparatus itself, is the method of 
fishing with it. The net is lowered into the water, and, alter 
being down awhile, it is smartly hauled to the surface, bringing 
with it such small fish as may chance to be there, and as are not 
sufficiently wide-awake to escape. Smelts are often taken in 
this way. The chief disadvantage of the con¬ 
trivance appears to be that when suddenly 
hauled up it makes a commotion in the water 
that is calculated to scare away all fish for some 
considerable distance around. 1 have seen such 
a net, properly baited, successfully employed 
for the capture of prawns, and was assured by 
one seasoned old prawner that the best bait for 
thus attracting these crustaceans consists of 
some strong-smelling offal—such as from the 
inside of a rabbit or a hare. 


PUPA-DIGGING 


5D 



attacked are in all probability already dead. On the other hand, 
pupae must not be kept too dry, or the perfect insect will be 
unable to escape from the hard shell. 

Almost any box will do for a hatching-cage provided it has 
rough sides for the emerged perfect insects to cling to while 
drying their wings. For years I used an old soap box, the top 
covered with lino, so that hatched-out insects should not escape 
from the box did I happen to be away when they emerged. 

At the bottom of the hatching-cage should be spread earth 
to a depth of, say, two inches. Upon this earth the pupae should 
be placed as you bring them in from your hunting. There is 
really no need to bury the pupae in the earth. With the pupa? 
of the big Hawk moths treatment is a little different. These 
should be covered with a layer of moss, which should from time 
to time be slightly damped on the top only. Without such 
moisture the pupa-case, or shell, is liable to become hard. 
Here, again, do not forget that too much damp causes mildew, 
which implies death to the pupae on which it forms. 

Keep your hatching-cage in a mouse-proof position. Mice 
esteem pupae as edible delicacies, and so do some kinds of beetles. 

When selecting a tree for pupa-digging opera¬ 
tions, glance around to see if any mole-tracks 
are near. If there are, choose another tree, for 
Mr. Mole, foraging for food, is a better pupa- 
digger every time than is any human being. 
Having dug round a tree, leave the earth loose 
and soft. It will prove tempting as winter 
quarters for pupae, and you, who have thus 
prepared it, can “ caill again ” next season. 


Now for a few final hints to our pupa-hunters. 

Always bear in mind that pupae are very easily 
injured. Never carry them loose where they can 
roll and rattle about, even if it lie in a small chip box. Put 
them in a chip tx>x and pack them nicely with cotton wool. 
Comparatively slight bruising may kill pupae, and that although 
the shell of the pupa is in no way fractured. Empty pupa- 
shells you will find in plenty when pupa-hunting, they are 
often the only reward of the absolute novice in his initial 
efforts. 

Should the ground around an otherwise likely tree be water¬ 
logged, pass on to a drier spot. Wet is fatal to pupae, and any 
specimens unearthed there would be dead ones. Even in the 
hatching-cage pupae are frequently affected by damp, a mildew 
oi fungus appears on the shell, and you know that the pupae so 


A Dip-Net. 


As members of the B.O.F.C. we are observers 
of animals and their ways ; we do not hunt or 
trap the wild creatures. But if from some quiet 
and selected ambush we wish to watch them as 
they live their lives, it is sometimes convenient 
to be able to attract them to a particular spot. In manv 
instances this can be done by the aid of lures. 

A dead rabbit placed on top of a low bank running through a 
wood is an excellent lure for a fox if you care to watch in the 
morning’s very early hours. A dead fowl is of little use for such 
puqjose, for Reynard well knows that domestic fowls are out 
of place in a wood, and he promptly suspects a trap. In the 
winter considerable companies of jays are to be seen in some 
parts. Now, the jay is a glutton for eggs, and a monster artificial 
nest will prove irresistible to him. So the plan is to make a nest 
of hay, straw, and leaves, place in it as many as a dozen small 
hens’ eggs, or guinea-fowls* eggs, and set the nest in some open 
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is contained in Queen Elizabeth's Lodge, not far from Chingford 
Station, on the Great Eastern Railway ? Like the more scien¬ 
tifically-planned Essex Museum of Natural History, at Strat¬ 
ford, E$sex, the Epping Forest Museum owes its existence to 
that virile and valuable organisation, the Essex Field Club, 
concerning which some brief particulars will be of interest to 
all our Field Club members. 

The Essex Field Club was founded, in 1880, on the initiative 
of Mr. William Cole, A.L.S., who has ever since acted as its 
Hon. Sec. Its objects were " to promote the study and investi¬ 
gation of the natural history, geology, and pre-historic archaeology 
of the county ; to publish the results of that study and in¬ 
vestigation ; to get together a good natural history library, 
relating more particularly to the county of Essex; to 
establish a museum to illustrate the fauna, flora, geology, 
and natural productions of the county ; and, generally, 
to aid in the dissemination of a practical knowledge 
of natural science by holding meetings, lectures, and 
. instruction classes, by issuing publications, and so 
\ forth.” 

" All of those objects the Club has achieved, or is achiev¬ 
ing. Hundreds of field meetings have been held. These 
have been the means of unfolding the l>eauties of the 
county—its forests, fields, lanes, and sea shores—to many 
who would not otherwise have seen them. The publica¬ 
tions of the Club extend to some thirty volumes, 
containing many thousand pages, all profusely illustrated, 
and its official organ is the periodical entitled the Essen 
Naturalist. A thousand well-selected volumes are in the Club's 
library. 

As will be understood, the Essex Field Club, unlike our own 
F.C., is not an institution intended primarily for juniors. Never¬ 
theless, some words of explanation, spoken by the E.F.C.’s 
first President, should carry a message also to our members, for 
he said :— 

" Our Society may be said to have for its scope the study of 


A prime favourite with the mouse fancy is the ” Dutchie " 
or ” Dutchman,” and that in spite of the fact that anything near 
perfection of marking in this variety of mouse is very hard to 
attain. A Dutch-marked mouse may be of any colour, but 
must show a regular and prescribed scheme of marking. There 
should be two cheek patches that include the ear and eye, and 
an evenly-placed saddle, as it is called, with continuation of 
colouring half-way down the hind leg and half-way down the 
tail. Neck, shoulders, and forelegs should be white, as also the 
hind feet and tip end of tail. The distinctive saddle it is that 
gives most trouble in the quest to produce an ideal Dutch mouse, 
and in the vast majority of instances the saddle looks as if it 
were slipping off over the animal’s tail. Nor should the saddle 
present a ragged, uneven edge ; it should begin as a perfectly 
straight, clean-cut edge behind the forelegs and terminate 
abruptly half-way down the tail. That is the ideal, as depicted 
in our illustration, but, as is also portrayed in the drawing given 
above (see the specimen on the right-hand side), even a ” saddle- 
slipped ” Dutchie is quite a nice little fellow. 

On account of the pleasing contrast that is provided by the 
marking, black Dutch mice are especially popular, but there 
are several other kinds, such as chocolate Dutch, agouti Dutch, 
and so forth. Whatever its colour may be, a Dutch-marked 
mouse should be large and strong, of symmetrical shape, with 
a good thick tail and eyes that are big and bold. While 
remembering that the creature is a mouse, it is safe to say that 
the more a Dutch-marked mouse resembles a Dutch rabbit 
the better its chance of success will be when exhibited on the 
show bench. 

Dutchies thrive on the same sort of treatment that is good 
for other varieties of fancy mice. A shilling wire-topped cage, 
measuring not less than 12 x 8 x 4 inches, will do very well for 
a pair of them. Canary seed, 1 part; millet, 1 part; and oats, 
4 parts, form a suitable mixture for the evening meal, and 
bread or dog biscuit soaked in milk and water for breakfast. 
Mice should have an evening meal, because it is during the 
night that they are by nature most active. Dry food in their 
cage then keeps them occupied and contented. 


Nature in the field—the furthering of science —the addition of 
something , however humble , to the general stock of human know¬ 
ledge.” 

The italics are mine. The hint conveyed is for you, my 
readers. 

I may add, that admission to the Epping Forest Museum is 
free. The varied collection it contains is inspected by thousands 
of people. 


THE ESSEX FIELD CLUB. 


It has been well said that Epping Forest forms the happiest 
hunting-ground of the London field naturalist. Plenty of 
B.O.F.C.-ites will have explored that locality, but how many 
of them have taken a peep at the Epping Forest Museum, which 



[Photo, by kind permission of " Fur and Feather'* 

A Dutch-Marked Mouse. 


ground where there is short cover. The jay is very far from 
being a ” fool bird,” and he knows very well that there never 
was such a real nest, and one placed in such a stupid situation 
for a nest. But that feast of eggs overcomes all his reasoning, 
and along he comes to sample it. 

Blown eggs, though, are commonly used for such purposes as 
this, and an artificial nest containing egg-shells and placed in 
a tree near the haunts of magpies, will readily attract them. 
Close to woods and plantations some favourite feeding-places 
of hawks may be discovered, which those birds regularly visit 
from time to time. Usually hawks are not to be enticed by a 
lure placed upon the ground or in a tree. The way to bring them 
circling round till they dare to snatch the bait is to erect an 




Types of Dutch-Marked Mice. 

8-foot pole in the middle of a field, with a piece of strong-smelling 
meat fastened to the top of it. 

By noting the habits of animals you may find out many lures 
for yourself, and, setting these, should give equal care to the 
matter of your being invisible. Provided with a good lure, a 
hidden retreat, and, if necessary, a field-glass, you may see and 
learn much. 


DUTCH-MARKED MICE. 
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QUEENSLAND BIRDS. i| 

An exploring party recently carried out some ornithological 
research work about the table-land country beyond Cardwell, 
North Queensland. They found it to be exceedingly rich in 
bird-life. In all, they identified 197 species. This constitules 
an excellent record. Most of the birds were the usual beauty- 
creatures of which North Queensland is the natural home, 
but many others were rare varieties. The scientists were 
pleased to find the noble cassowary still numerous in the scrub 
lands, and the beautiful fruit-pigeons holding their own fairly 
well. In view of the fact that these birds are becoming rare 
in many localities, it is to be hoped that every measure of 
protection will be given them. The gorgeous rifle bird, too, 
has not yet been driven from the locality. The regal regent 
bird was not noted ; it probably does not occur farther north 
than Mackay. Fantail fly-catchers were found to be numerous, 
probably the most interesting being the remarkable frill-necked 
-species. Scrub country is not suitable for robins, their nearest 
representative at Cardwell being the yellow shrike-robin, 
” psalmist of the dawn.” Even more insistent as a harbinger 
of dawn, however, is the log-runner, an active, cheery bird that 
many people know as the “ chow-chilla,” and (by reason of its 
talkative abilities) the " auctioneer-bird.” Other interesting birds 
studied by the ornithologists were a wide variety of honey-eaters, 
the northern representative of the remarkable whip bird, the 
shining calomis, the curious tooth-billed and oriental bower- 
birds, the cat-bird, the shrike-tit, the mistletoe-bird, and the 
lovely Malurus amabtiis (wren). 

* * * 

1 l/<M<VVVW*WVVV\^«VVWVWVVVVV»*VVWVVWVVVW^VVVWVVWyW I 

A “ MENAGERIE MAGAZINE.” i | 

First launched in May 1915, the unique monthly publication 
known as ” Hamlyn’s Menagerie Magazine,” which is edited by 
Mr. John D. Hamlyn, the well-known animal dealer, of St. 
George’s Street, London Docks, E., consists of eight pages and 
cover, price sixpence post free. Quality of information, not 
quantity of reading matter, would appear to be its policy, and 
to animal lovers its contents are always interesting. We will 
proceed to give some excerpts from them. 

” Keeper Finder, who was wounded so badly that he was 
discharged from the Army, is now back at the Zoo doing light 
work. Forty keepers are serving in the Forces.” 

” At the Zoo, great care is being taken of the regimental 


pets housed there during the War. The Canadians have 
left four bears, which were all captured as cubs in Canada, 
and among other regimental pets that the Zoo is glad to have 
acquired even temporarily are four black bucks, or Indian 
antelopes, belonging to the Royal Warwickshire Regiment.” 

In an article dealing with " Wild Boar Shooting,” Mr. Walter 
Winans says : ” When going shooting in Belgium I used to visit 
various Dogs’ Homes in London, and buy dogs sent there to be 
destroyed for biting people, or for general viciousness. The best 
dog for boar I ever had was one condemned to death for biting a 
butcher's boy. I got there just in time to save him from being 
chloroformed. He was afraid of nothing, and would hunt till he 
dropped.” Amongst other articles that have appeared is one 
concerning ” Gorilla Land in Spanish West Africa ” by Sir Harry 
Johnston, who remarks that what is wanted to be found out 
concerning this huge ape is what he is like when at home, whether 
he builds anything in the shape of a house or shelter, whether 
he lives in pairs or in little troops, whether he is noisy or silent, 
what food he eats and how he obtains it. 

Discussing ” Wild Animals as House Pets,” Mr. Robert 
Leadbetter writes : ” Some people would have us believe that 
animals' tempers are soured by confinement. Where they are 
well fed, well housed, generally well looked after, where their 
fives are made happy, such is certainly not the case. Animals' 
dispositions, be it remembered, vary as much as our own, and 
knowing the individual animal’s character, minimises consider¬ 
ably any risk one may run from a wild pet, whether large or small. 
But to real animal lovers this risk is not great. Animals are 
good judges.” Dealing with ” Patagonian Cavies,” the giant 
guinea-pigs of the South American pampas, Mr. Pierre Amedee 
Pichot says that their average weight is 18 lb. And concerning 
them in captivity he tells this comical tale : ” Once, when the 
gardener was carrying off a dead Patagonian to have it buried, 
all the others followed the man in single file, and sitting in a row 
around the grave took as much concern in the operation as 
Hamlet with the sexton's digging in the churchyard. After 
which, cutting a caper in the air, so much as to say : * Well, 
our own time is not yet come, after all 1 * they dispersed ami 
resumed their daily pursuits.” 

i —:- \ 

Owing to the necessity for going to press considerably in 
advance with tbe last two issues of this volume (September 
and October numbers), the Prize Lists of the B.O.F.C. for the 
June and July competitions are unavoidably held over. Those 
will be given in the November number, which forms the first 
part of the new volume. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

( 1 Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the ” B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to bo selected from the 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPH OR DRAWING OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects of the above will be left to the choice of competitors, but they must be the sender’s own original work. Matt*" 
or pictures copied from books or other papers is not eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, anJ 
Loth these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the ” B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs ami 
Drawings, will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are. requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
” Rambler,” c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List ok Prizes eok Selection: —Cameras, rnasnifying-^fasses, collecting-cases, timing-rods, painting 
boxes, l*>tanic«ii-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-comp Nature-study bos**, 
iiisti t-ca^es, but ter fly-nets, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering tor any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: ” If succe^ 
ful, I should like to have a (insert name of article here] as my prize.” 

Notice. —** Rambler ” will be pleased to receive copies of amateur Natural History 
Magazines, and to notice the same every month or according to thei. publicityj. 
1 hey shuu.d be addressed as above. 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue &ilk, price 3 a. tree. 
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N. E. L. Phelps.— The vipers are ovoviviparous. The young 
of the common viper escape from the eggs as they are 
being extruded. Speaking generally, snakes lay eggs 
from which the young do not emerge for some little time. 
Many snakes incubate their eggs, others leave them to 
mature in manure heaps and fermenting vegetable matter, 
or anywhere in sufficient heat; sea snakes, freshwater 
snakes, and the vipers are exceptions to this rule. The 
fact of your viper being killed would account for the young 
being found within the body. 

B. Harrison. — Many of Captain Mayne Reid's books were 
published by Messrs. Routledge, whose address is now 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 

M. G. Arthur.— Particulars of all Civil Service Examinations 
can be obtained on written application to the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, W., and 
examination papers, in most cases, from Messrs. Rees, 
Limited, 5 Regent Street, W. 

H. Wright.—" Deutsches Reich " is German Empire, and the 
stamp is a 10 pfennige imperial stamp, and not a stamp 
of any particular state. 

A. H. F. —(1) Mr. Hutchison died on February 11, 1913, 

(2) The weekly edition has been stopped since the thirty- 
fifth volume ; the monthly form started in the thirty-sixth 
volume, that is, the November part for 1913. 

H.M. —Gulielmus is William, and the coin is a William the 
Third sixpence, dated 1697, and now worth a shilling 
as it is evidently well worn, or you would have recognised 
it as English by the royal arms on the shields. 

J. Simmons.—(1) The key move is, in your notation, G8 to 
A2, then black can make any move, and B8 goes to H2 
or anywhere short of it, discovering check. In other words— 
White Q on QR8, B. on QR7, B on QR2, R on KRi, K on 
KRi ; black R on QRi, P on KB6, K on QR8. B moves 
from QR2 to Knight’s 8, and the mating move is made by 
the other bishop. (2) Yes, in a small way, but famous 
school stories are all of the past and things have altered 
greatly during the last few years. . 

B. Sheriff. — There are no means of verifying the statements. 

During war time newspaper paragraphs about what other 
nations are doing should be read, but not relied on. We 
shall be pleased to receive any notes, photographs or 
drawings of Canadian birds, nests, and animals for the 
Field Club, and accept if suitable. The " B.O.P." is 
published on the 25th of the month preceding that of the 
date on the wrapper—that is to say, the December number 
was published on the 25th of November. 

C. Phillips.— (1) Not allowed under Defence of the Realm 

Act. (2) Flies are of the same size through life as when 
they emerge from the pupa stage. The difference in size 
among the same species is due to the size of the maggot, 
which is dependent on the quality and quantity of its 
food. (3) Many foreign stamps have been printed in 
excess for direct sale to collectors, and for that reason arc 
rarer used than unused. 

Darwen. —Rubbings too obscure for identification. No 1 is 
a spade guinea, if genuine ; No. 2 is Turkish ; No. 3 is a 
Mauritius one cent, worth twopence ; No. 4 is Chinese ; 
No. 5 is too much of a smudge. A lion shilling of George IV 
is worth eighteenpence. 


A. R. Pearce.— (1) The best on record 
for swimming a hundred yards is 
54! seconds by D. P.Kohanamoku 
of Hawaii on July 5, 1913. and 
we shall be glad to hear that you 
have beaten it. (2) Unknown, 
they are of different sizes. 

S. Southon.—(1) The executive branch 
is the combatant branch ; the civil 
branch includes the doctors, 
engineers, paymasters, etc., who 
do not have a loop on the cuff 
stripe. (2) Worms are not all 
garden worms ; there are thou¬ 
sands of other species of many 
kinds, and besides these there are 
the boring shells, like Saxicavae, 
and the boring sponges. The 
ship-worm, Teredo , is a mollusc 
and not a worm. 

B. Scott —The cycle companies you 
mention make good, strong, 
trustworthy machines of the 

best quality, but before ordering you should write to 
the company stating exactly what kind of roads you ride 
on, and the weight the machine is to carry. As regards 
importing you must consider that during the War all 
freights are very high. 

L. S. Hearnshaw. —The cause of sun spots is not yet known. 
They seem to be clouds in the photosphere, and though 
the darkest part looks black, it is really 500 times brighter 
than a full moon. It is not proved that sun spots have 
any effect on our climate, but their periodicity is followed 
by magnetic and auroral phenomena. 

F. M. Clemenger.—(1) You can send in more than one funny 
story, etc. (2) It depends on the stamps. Some are more 
valuable when unused, but most of the unused are not, 
owing to their having been printed in excess to supply the 
dealers. (3) The process is too detailed for explanation here. 
Speaking generally, the drawings are photographed through 
a screen on to a gelatinous surface which is acted on by 
acids that bite away the material in proportion to the 
density of the photograph. (4) The cross battens on a 
railway signal show that it is not in use. (5) The discs 
in front of railway engines indicate the sort of train it is— 
whether passenger or goods, express or excursion, etc., and 
in some cases its destination. (6) The increased rate of 
pedalling is due to the change of gear. 

D. Buckley.— You can get a bull-pup at Gamage’s in Holbom, 
and a book about it at The Bazaar office in Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 

L. Foster. —For list of fishing stations all over the kingdom 
see " The Angler’s Diary," published at The Field office; 
and you can get a shilling book on fishing at any tackle 
shop or see some of the best at the free library. 

Scottie. — (1) Impossible to say what will be the wages in any 
particular trade after the War. (2) For the first division 
of the Civil Service you require a nomination ; all other 
appointments are open to public competition. The colleges 
you mention are genuine and train a large number of 
successful candidates. Every one should have a birth 
certificate ; you can always get a copy of yours from the 
Registrar General, Somerset House, for two shillings and 
eightpence including postage. 

S. Harman. —See " The Boy’s Own Model Locomotive and 
How to Build it," in a series of articles in our tenth 
volume, which was reprinted in book form in our " Indoor 
Games." 

C. Beales.—(1) They cannot well be compared, for the kestrel 
feeds mainly on mice and insects while the sparrow'-hawk 
feeds on small birds. In this country the sparrow'-hawk 
begins to lay early in May, at intervals of two days, and the 
nest contains from three to six eggs. (2) The moorhen is 
the same bird as the waterhen, Gallinula chloropus. (3) Re¬ 
strict your collection to the British finches, and then you 
need not fear the climate. 


Queries lor this paqe must be addressed to the Editor, “B.O.P.,” 4 Bouvbrie Strbkt, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As sbace is 
limited, only those queries ihat are of general interest to readers will be ansrered. 
Correspondents are reminded th.U, owing to the “B.O.P.” goin% to press some 
tune in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possnle. 










ISK LIQH^ETi MOOT). 


UNCALLED FOR. 


A WILSON STORY. 


Recently President Wilson was riding along a country 
road near Washington, accompanied only by the secret service 
man who is detailed to see that no harm comes to him. They 
passed a small boy by the roadside. Presently the President 
turned to his companion and said : 

“ Did you see what that boy did ? ” 

" No, sir. What did he do ? *' 

“ He made a face at me,” said the President, shaking his 
head gravely. 

The secret service man was shocked. The President waited 
a moment and then asked : 

” Did you see what I did ? M 

” No, sir.” 

” Well,” said the President, with a twinkle in his eye, *' I 
made a face right back at him.” 

* • • 

TESTIMONIALS. 

" Ma wants two pounds of butter exactly like what you sent 
us last. If it ain’t exactly like that she won’t take it,” said 
a small boy. 

The grocer turned to his numerous customers and remarked 
blandly. ” Some people in my business don’t like customers 
who are particular, but I do. It’s my delight to serve them and 
get them what they want. I will attend to you in a moment, 
little boy.” 

” Be sure and get the same kind,” said the small 
boy. ” A lot of pa’s relatives are visiting our house, 
and ma doesn't want ’em to come again ! ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month 
for the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ P O P. " 
The storyettes need not be original, but where they are selected 
the source must be stated. Stories for this page, which must be 
submitted on or before the 22nd of earh month, may be sent on 
postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the 
sender must be cParly written. The Editor’s decision, as in al) 
competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address, The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story 

Competition.” 


ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 

Prehistoric Person :— " Here comes old Rubstones to borrow my hunting-spear.” 
Neighbour : —“ Going to lend it to him ? ” 

Prehistoric Person :—“ Well, I should say so. I’ve got a flint axe to grind ! " 


Owing to the necessity for going to press earlier 
than usual with this number of the “ D.O.P .” the 
prize award in the Monthly Funny Story Com - 
petition cannot be announced . It will appear in 
the November number, the first part of the new 
volume . 





A certain aviator had fallen from his machine into a river, 
and was pulled out by a man passing by. 

" Ah, my preserver, my preserver ! ” said the airman. 

** Stow it, guv’nor,” replied the man. “ Don’t chaff a fellow 
because he works in a jam factory.” 

• * * 

HIS NAME. 

An old negress's former mistress in a southern State of 
America was talking to her one morning, when suddenly she 
discovered a little pickaninny standing shyly behind his mother’s 
skirts. ” Is this your little boy, Aunt 'Liza ? ” she asked. 

* Yes, miss ; dat’s Prescription.” 

” Goodness, what a funny name, auntie, for a child! How 
in the world did you happen to call him that ? ” 

” Ah simply calls him dat becuz Ah has sech hahd wuk gettin’ 
him filled.” 

♦ * * 

IDENTIFIED. 

Two country youths were on a visit to London. They went 
into the British Museum and saw a mummy, over which hung 
a card on which was printed, " B.C. 87.” 

They were mystified, and one said : 

“ What do you make of that, Sam ? ” 

” Well,” said Sam, ” I should say it was the number of the 
motor car that killed him.” 
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RETURN to the circulation desk of any 
University of California Library 
or to the 

NORTHERN REG,ONALL.BRABYfAC,LITV 

Bldg. 400, Richmond Field Statio 

University of Callfor ™a qfl 
Richmond, CA 94804-4698 ____ 
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